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^V 


BT      HATBAN 

'H£N  Jbhorali  ifsaed  his  commands  in 
tko  Decalog^ne,  not  only  to  the  Tnraelitcs, 
'-  t:> hig  ereatores  in  all  coining  time,  Baying : 
"  I  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  je alooa  Ood,  viait- 
iiiithe  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
'^^n,  unto  tho  third  and  fourth  generations,"  it 
^13  intended  that  there  should  be  some  mean- 
M  in  that  Tiaitation.  When  the  laws  of  the 
V-miu  system  aro  correctly  and  fully  under- 
''<  "i.  it  win  he  seen  that  this  ordinance  is  not 
^  i  dead  letter.  In  the  ozocution  of  the  above 
^^r^t,  whatCTcr  diWne  influences  or  ag<mcies 
2i^v  be  brought  into  operatioo  in  other  respects, 
it  ia  positiTely  certain  that,  by  the  fixed  laws  of 
•'ereditary  descent,  the  iniquities  of  the  ftithers 
'•"e  viaited  upon  the  children  unto  the  second, 
'Urd,  and  fourth  generations.  The  term  *'  in- 
iq^ty/'  as  here  used,  has  a  broad  signification, 
incltiding  the  oonsequences  or  penalties  of  each 
^  every  violated  law,  whether  that  law  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  rerealed  command  of  God,  or 
(tamped  by  the  same  almighty  power  upon  the 
boman  constitution. 
It  is  propoeed  to  consider,  in  the  present  pa- 


ALLBB,      M.   D. 

per,  on!y  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  abore 
law  of  God  is  yiolatod  or  iniringed,  and  point 
out  some  of  tho  consequences  resulting  from  its 
Tiolatton.  In  this  discussion  it  ii  assumed  that 
man  was  endowed  at  his  creation  with  certain 
great  laws,  physicil  and  mental,  which,  in  or- 
der to  secure  tho  highest  objects  of  his  exist- 
ence, must  be. obeyed.  As  one  agent  haying  a 
powerful  inflnenco  upon  theno  laws,  what  rela- 
tion, then,  docs  alcohol  sustain  to  the  human 
system,  and  what  are  some  of  its  more  perma- 
nent effects  P 

First,  then,  what  is  alcohol  P  By  this  term  it 
is  intended  to  include  the  property  in  all  drinks 
that  intoxicates,  whether  found  in  brandy,  gin, 
wine,  whisky,  or  even  in  beer  and  cider ;  for  it* 
is  tho  intoxitatinff  property  that  gives  these 
drinks  their  significance  and  makes  them  at- 
tractive. 

Alcohol  is  an  artificial  product,  obtained  by 
fermentation,  and  is  never  found  in  a  simple 
state.  It  is  a  poison^  both  in  its  nature  and  ef- 
fects ;  is  pronounced  as  such  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities, and  proved^to  be  such  by  the  tests  of 
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chemistry,  as  well  as  of  physiology.  Aleohol, 
unadulterated,  is  a  pure  poison,  and  though 
taken  into  the  system  in  a  diluted  state  without, 
at  first  apparently,  any  injurious  effects,  it  is  still 
a  poison,  and  does  the  work  of  a  poisonous  agent. 
All  standard  hooks  on  poisons — of  which 
Ohristiflon's  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  authority— 
represent  alcohol  as  a  poison.  Says  Ghrintisun : 
"It  constitutes  a  powerful  narcotic  poisoA." 
Carpenter,  author  of  the  host  work  on  Physi- 
ology extant,  says  that  alcohol  "  is  a  dangerous 
poison."  All  standard  works  upon  chemistry 
classify  it  among  the  poisons.  The  hest  writers 
on  Materia  Medica  descrihe  alcohol  as  a  poison. 
Pereira,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  among 
these  writers,  calls  it  hoth  "  an  irritant  and  fa- 
tal poison."  The  French,  the  British,  and  the 
American  Dispensatories — high  authorities  ev- 
erywhere in  such  matters— descrihe  alcohol  as 
a  *'  powerful  irritant  poison,  rapidly  causing  in- 
toxication and,  in  large  quantities,  death." 
Medical  dictionaries  say  the  same  thing;  in 
fact,  all  standard  writera  on  the  suhject  agree  in 
this  description.  But,  to  he  more  direct  and 
practical,  what  are  the  tffecU  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  system  ?  Li  it  a  genuine  poison  hy  this 
test? 

First,  then,  the  use  of  alcohol  irritates  and 
inflames  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  stomach 
to  such  au  extent  that  it  gradually  hecomes 
thickened  and  corrugated— sometimes  scirrhus 
and  cancerated,  or  softened  and  disorganized. 
It  vitiates  the  gastric  juice,  or  destroys  the 
glands  secreting  it,  therehy  preventing  the 
healthy  digestion  of  food.  Thus,  hy  changing 
the  structure  and  proper  action  of  the  stomach, 
not  only  the  natural  appetite  is  supplanted  or 
rendered  morhid,  hut  the  hlood  itself,  the  great 
.supporter  of  life,  is  impoverished,  and  hecomes 
tainted  or  impregnated  with  qualities  very  un- 
wholesome and  injurious.  As  a  consequence  of 
■this  change  in  the  hlood,  hoth  the  structure  and 
functions  of  other  organs  in  the  hody  hecome 
changed  or  deranged  in  action.  The  liver  is 
enlarged  or  shriveled  up— is  pale,  fatty,  scir- 
rhus, cancerous,  etc.,  so  that  the  hile,  its  natural 
secretion,  is  changed,  which  prevents  the  proper 
assimilation  of  food,  and  interferes  also  with 
the  healthy  action  of  the  howels.  The  kidneys, 
at  times,  hecome  afifocted,  resulting  in  serious 
derangement  or  disease  of  these  organs. 

By  this  depravation  of  hlood,  the  fihrous  and 
muscular  tissues  of  the  whole  hody  frequently 
hecome  softened  and  relaxed,  so  that  the  consti- 
tution looses,  in  a  great  measure,  its  stamina 
-and  vitality.  This  is  indicated  hy  a  state  of 
^general  dehility,  hy  a  peculiar  paleness  of  the 


countenance,  and  hy  a  kind  of  hloated  appear^ 
ance  of  the  whole  system. 

Again,  alcohol  impairs  the  healthy  action 
of  hoth  the  heart  and  the  lungs — first,  hy  cans* 
ing  an  unnatural  circulation  of  hlood  through 
these  organs;  said,  secondly,  the  strength  ox 
power  of  these  most  influential  organs  h^  more 
or  less  reduced  hy  the  poor  quality  of  the  nu^ 
trition  supplied  to  them.  Certain  diseases  oi 
hoth  the  heart  and  the  lungs  have  heen  traced 
repeatedly  to  these  two  sources. 

But  the  hrain,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
hody,  is  more  unfavorahly  affected  hy  alcohol 
than  any  other  organ,  and  that,  too,  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  tends  directly  to  produce  an  na^ 
natural  stimulus  of  the  hrain,  as  well  as  an  ah^ 
normal  state  of  mind,  which,  together  with  im- 
poverished nutrition,  serves  to  weaken  or  de^ 
rang^  it;  As  the  brain  is  a  complex  instruroentj 
composed  of  a  variety  of  pnrts,  performing 
distinct  functions,  the  effects  of  alcohol  are  very 
much  diversified.  In  persons  possessing  a  pre« 
dominance  of  the  nervous  temperament  it  pro-* 
duces  an  unnatural  excitement,  a  peculiar  irri- 
tahility,  and  sometimes  moroseness  of  dispo^ 
sition ;  hut  where  there  is  a  deficient  intellectual 
development,  the  individual  is  frequently  sllly^ 
hoisterous,  and  passionate,  without  any  occasion 
or  good  reason. 

In  cases  where  the  lymphatic  or  sanguine 
temperament  predominates,  the  effects  of  aU 
cohol  are  frequently  ezhihited  by  a  grossneas  ol 
manner,  a  sensuality  of  feeling,  and  an  excess^ 
ive  activity  of  the  animal  propensities.  Ther<3 
are  two  important  considerations  in  the  relation 
which  this  powerful  agent  sustains  to  the  brainy 
First,  on  account,  relatively,  of  the  very  largQ 
development  of  organs  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hrain,  and  the  immediate  connection  of  theit 
functions  with  those  of  the  hody,  alcohol  actfl 
more  particularly  upon  the  animal  propensities^ 
and  serves  to  develop  more  and  more  the  lowesi 
part  of  man's  nature.  Secondly,  at  the  sam^ 
time  as  that  portion  of  the  brain  by  which  it  i| 
understood  the  moral  4Mntiments  and  the  intel<^ 
lectual  faculties  are  manifested,  constitute,  rel^ 
atively,  a  small  development,.and  is  located  far^ 
thest  from  the  trunk  of  the  body,  those  higheX 
faculties,  in  the  lover  of  intoxicating  drinks,  ar^ 
not  called  into  exercise  so  much,  and  therefon^ 
do  not  gain  strength  and  influence  in  pioportios 
to  the  lower  faculties  of  his  nature.  Oonee^ 
quently,  the  desire  and  ability  for  seeking  a 
higher,  a  nobler,  and  purer  life,  grow  weake^ 
and  weaker,  and  the  tendency  downward  strongei^ 
and  stronger. 

There  are  a  few  great  general  facts,  eatalH 
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ibrd  bj  experience,  obeerration,  and  actual 
^^iL  ties,  showing  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
'-^  bmnan  By  at  em  : 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  this  poison  is  pro- 
f  •  >::ve  of  certain  diseases,  and  that  there  is  al- 
T-ys  much  more  aickness  among  those  accus- 
*.ur.i  to  its  uao,  and  that  neither  skillful  treat- 
^-3i  nor  good  nuraing  nor  hygienic  influences 
jrlitre  such  persons  as  they  do  the  sick  who  are 
r  *  m  the  habit  of  using  it. 

i  The  rale  of  mortality  has  been  ascertained, 
V-  .b  ia  EoTope  and  in  our  own  country,  to  be 
r.v\ux  with  this  class,  so  much  so  that  some 
zi-^nnee  companies  will  not  receive  applica- 
'  t?Ls  for  life  injsnranoe  from  such  persons  on  as 
r.v^nble  terms  as  from  other  parties. 

'.  It  is  also  established  by  statistics  that 
il -at  one-quarter  of  all  the  insanity  existing  is 
>'i^-r3d.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  aloo- 
lji:c  urinka» 

L  More  than  one-half— to  say  the  least— of 
-Jl  the  inmates  in  criminal,  reformatory,  and 
r^'^^'^  institutions  hare  had  their  systems, 
P^ical  and  mental,  injured  more  or  less  by 
*'-^!»  poison,  and  to  this  source,  more  than  to 
I'^Y  other  or  all  others  combined,  may  be  at- 
:r.V.uted  their  relegation  to  these  places  of  con- 
^^^-3lent,  dependence,  and  degradation. 

Nov,  if  alcohol,  as  these  facts  indicate,  has 
n^h  a  powerful  influence  over  human  organisa- 
'i'>3  and  destiny,  what  agency  does  it  have  or 
['Victrm  in  respect  to  Hie  preiervation  Andprcpa^ 
.  ''-M  of  the  Apecios  ?  A  correct  and  complete 
^'^^er  to  this  inquiry  is,  we  need  not  say,  one 
•i  vast  importance.  What,  then,  is  the  law  of 
'-'isw  increase,  and  how  or  in  wA«<  way  does 
'^ii  poison  violate  it  f  This  law  of  increase  is 
.r.e  of  the  great  fundamental  laws  or  first  prin- 
'  'I'les  incorporated  into  the  very  nature  of  man 
i'  his  creation.  When  he  came  from  the  hands 
f-i  hid  Maker,  with  a  perfect  organisation — 
«bch  was  pronounced  "very  good" — he  was 
xmoianded  to  **  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
r.^Unish  the  earth."  And,  notwithstanding 
•  r  a  course  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  he 
'<  the  moral  image  and  likeness  of  his  Cre- 
>t  ^r,  as  well  as  that  harmony  and  perfection  of 
pav^ical  organization  with  which  he  was  cre- 
'i'^i  M«/  law  of  ineriou  still  rfimaint,  and  is  based 
*::. -n  the  same  great  physiological  standard. 
Without  attempting  here  to  explain  the  nature 
^n\  foundation  of  this  law,  or  present  the  various 
fTidenoet  in  proof  of  it,  together  with  the  condi- 
*-on%  of  its  application,  we  proceed  to  point  out 
f<i^  of  its  conditions,  which  is  all  that  is  really 
csnoiial  Cor  our  fwmnt  puposo— thai  is  the 
Uv  of  kgrtdity. 


This  law  of  hereditary  descent  is  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  imposed  upon  our  race,  or 
that  has  been  developed  in  its  history,  though, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  generally  understoodi 
Tho  most  profound  physiologists  in  all  ages 
have  maintained  that,  in  some  sense,  there  was 
such  a  connection  botweeo  the  parent  and  child  <^ 
as  to  show  a  likeness  or  resemblance,  and  the 
best  judgment  or  the  good  sense  of  the  common 
mind  has  generally  admitted  the  same  fact. 
But  the  proverb  that  "  like  begets  like"  has  a 
far  more  extended  application  than  what  has 
generally  been  conceiveJ.  It  does  not  refer 
merely  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  body,  the 
features  of  the  countenance,  the  complexion  of 
the  skin,  and  the  strength  of  the  system,  but 
extends  to  the  minutest  parts  of  all  the  organs 
and  their  functions,  whether  external  or  inter- 
nal. Did  our  present  limits  permit,  a  long  list 
of  distinguished  names,  together  with  a  great 
mass  of  evidence,  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
this  statement,  but  the  testimony  of  only  two 
or  three  writers  must  suffice.  Says  Dr.  James 
Gopeland,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  all 
physiological  or  medical  matters  in  Great  Brit- 
ain :  "  It  is  generally  observed  that  the  consti- 
tution, the  temperament,  and  diathesis  of  tho 
ofispring  closely  resemble  the  parent ;  and  that 
whatever  disposition  to  disorder,  whether  of 
structure  or  function,  the  latter  may  have  pos- 
sessed, it  is  liable  to  evince  itself  in  the  former.*' 
Sir  Henry  Holland  says :  '*  If  peculiaritioa  of 
external  form  and  feature  tend  speedily  to  be- 
come hereditary,  afiecting,  as  we  see  on  every 
side,  not  families  alone,  but,  by  intermixture 
and  descent,  whole  races  of  mankind,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  deviations  of  interna]  structore 
(whether  they  be  of  deficiency  or  excess  or  of 
any  other  nature)  are  similarly  transmitted, 
and,  with  them,  propensities  to  or  conditions  of 
morbid  action  in  the  parts  thus  organized." 
The  writings  of  Owen,  Huxley,  and  Darwin — 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  any  three 
men  in  science  at  the  present  day — corroborate 
fully  these  statements. 

Let  us  now  make  an  application  of  tliis  law 
of  hereditary  descent  in  cases  of  alcoholic  poi- 
son ;  and,  first,  what  is  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses  upon  the  subject.  Says  Aris- 
totle :  "  Drunken  women  brinx  forth  children 
like  unto  themselves ;"  and  Plutarch  writes  that 
"  one  drunkard  begets  another. "  ShakespearCf 
Burton,  and  others,  make  similar  statements. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  the  most  distinguished  writer  on 
physiological  subjects  in  this  country,  says :  "  By 
habits  of  intemperance  parents  not  only  degrade 
and  ruin  themselves,  but  transmit  the  elements 
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not  copy  a  Pawnee  lodge  in  the  tenements 
which  he  raises  in  cities  by  the  Delaware  or  the 
Hudson.  Even  the  defenders  of  the  patriarchs, 
who  find  divine  wisdom  in  the  words  and  acts 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  hold  to 
the  cosmogony  of  the  fiebrew  Genesis,  will  not 
fasten  their  practice  to  the  honse-hnilding  of 
the  patriarchs,  or  content  themselves  with  such 
a  dining-room  for  their  guests  as  that  in  which 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful  entertained  the 
angels.  In  the  matter  of  home  convenience, 
the  profane  way  of  Greeks  and  Komans  will  be 
preferred  to  the  nomad  ways  of  the  first  people 
of  the  Lord. 

The  savage  houses  are  not  so  good  as  the  civ- 
ilized, yet  the  savage  houses  have  some  good 
hints  which  the  civilized  may  profit  by  in  the 
way  of  ventilation  and  adaptation.  The  houses 
of  civilized  men  might  bo  improved  by  return- 
ing in  some  particulars  to  the  primitive  style. 
There  are  some  things  which  give  a  log> cabin 
an  advantage  over  a  six-story  house  in  Broad- 
way. It  has  less  noise,  more  light,  and  an  eas- 
ier communication  between  its  rooms.  It  is 
more  comfortable,  on  the  whole,  and  safer,  in 
the  case  of  earthquake  or  fire,  to  live  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  cabin  than  in  the  attic  of  a 
tall  hotel,  even  if  one  is  pulled  up  by  an  eleva- 
tor. There  is  a  deal  of  cheating  in  all  city 
palaces,  with  their  marble  and  freestone  fronts ; 
and  the  tired  artSzans  and  clerks,  who  have  to 
climb  every  night  to  their  lair,  pray  for  the 
time  when  they  may  have  a  cosy  box  in  the 
snburbsi  and  be  saved  from  this  daily  trial  of 
muscle  and  breath.  The  very  splendour  of  the 
Fifth  avenue  mansions  makes  them  a  burden 
and  a  misery,  from  which  their  owners  are  glad 
to  run,  oven  to  the  equal  misery  of  a  summer 
watering-place.  Long  Branch  and  Hurray 
Hill  have  in  their  house  "  apparatus'*  as  real  an 
exasperation  as  the  dens  of  Mulberry  Street, 
swarming  with  children  and  redolent  of  filth. 
Probably  the  wretched  families  of  tenement 
houses  complain  less  of  their  annoyance  than 
those  who  dwell  in  costly  houses,  yet  find  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  contrivance  for 
'which  they  have  paid  so  much  money— that  the 
warped  doors  will  not  shut,  that  the  narrow 
flues  will  not  draw,  and  that  they  can  not  make 
the  doors  or  the  windows  burglar- proof,  or  sleep 
quietly  in  their  beds. 

We  will  notice  some  of  the  essential  iK>ints  of 
a  wholesome  house,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
part,  with  that  which  is  underground.  Every 
house  which  a  civilized  Christian  man  is  to  live 
in  ought  to  have  a  cellar.  A  Gothic  church  tnay 
be  built  upon  the  ground,  with  no  excavation 


under  it ;  but  if  a  Gothic  house  is  to  follow  ths^ 
rule,  then  it  is  an  abomination.      Ko  houij 
should  have  the  beams  of  its  floor  laid  upon  thj 
damp  ground.     Not  merely  for  convenience  a| 
a  store-house,  but  for  simple  sanitary  use,  a  goo^ 
cellar  in  a  house  is  as  important  as  a   gooc 
parlor  or  library.    And  this  cellar  should  hi 
at  once  airy,  dry,  and  reasonably  clean.     l| 
should  be  lighted  by  something  more  than  on^ 
or  two  gratings.    It  should  be  cemented  hei 
neath  and  around  so  car^lly  that  no  leak  &od^ 
the  soil  can  penetrate  it.     It  should  have  a  freej 
circulation  of  air  that  is  not  mephitic.    It  sliouldl 
be  swept  from  time  to  time.    It  should  be  mado 
proof  against  roaches  and  rats,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  any  offence  to  decency.     A| 
cellar  which  is  dank,  clammy,  mouldy,  cob-; 
webbed,  choked  with  rubbish,  holding  water 
after  every  rain,  which  forbids  delicate    foet 
from  entering,  and  has  thfi  tone  of  a  tomb,  is 
not  fit  to  be  under  a  Christian  house,  even  if 
prayers  are  said  regularly  in  that  house  and  tho 
Bible  is  diligently  read.    Dwelling  over  such  a 
miry  hole,  the  man  who  reads  about  the  "  slime 
pits'*  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  must  feel  that  the 
Sacred  Word  rebukes  him.     The  germs  of  acoto 
and  infectious  disease  are  in  that  hiding-placc. 
A  spacious,  dry,  sweet  cellar  is  the  fundamental 
need  of  a  house  in  which  the  sound  mind  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  sound  body ;  a  cellar  in  which  veg- 
etables may  bo  kept,  as  well  as  coal  and  cinders ; 
in  which  the  laundress  shall  not  fear  to  ply  her 
task,  and  to  which  a  student  may  go  for  shelter 
from  heat  on  a  summer*s  day^  without  risk  of 
bringing  away  a    cough  or  an  agae.       Less 
expense  in  painted  ceilings  above,  and  more 
heed  of  the  cellar  wall  and  floor,  would  be  g^od 
economy  in  house-building. 

Yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  the 
use  of  cellars  as  chambers,  or  eating  rooms,  or 
kitchens.  Drinking  and  gambling  saloons  may 
justly  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  hide  them' 
selves  in  subterranean  haunts.  But  a  cheerfal 
table  ought  to  be  above  ground  as  much  as  a 
cheerful  church.  In  times  of  persecution  it 
may  be  lawful  to  make  chapels  in  catacombs, 
and  in  bombardment  it  is  certainly  safer  to  eat 
in  vaults;  nevertheless,  we  should  choose  in 
time  of  peace  to  have  our  tables  spread  on  a 
level  at  least,  if  not  above,  the  surrounding 
landscape.  A  gross  wrong  is  done  to  servants 
when  they  are  compelled  to  make  the  cellar 
their  home,  even  if  it  is  dried  by  the  firo  of 
their  range  or  the  flame  of  their  ever-burning 
gas  jets.  The  lofty  dome  of  a  Church  of  All 
Souls  can  not  compensate  the  outrage  which 
sends  down  to  such  a  crypt  the  servants  of  its 
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ptrwciTP.  The  pftxt  of  the  booM  in  which  tta 
work  is  mostly  done,  and  in  which  its  aooiel 
Ufe  is  kept,  shonld  ho  above  groimd.  It  is 
m(fn  philosophical*  indeed,  to  hsTe  the  kitchen 
i&  the  ftttic  than  in  the  eellar— in  the  part  of  the 
hxiW6  from  which  steam  and  odours  most  readily 
«se&pe ;  and  some  of  the  larger  busiooM  houses 
s7»  idopting  that  plan.  The  food  and  drink 
vkich  come  down  warm  and  fragrant  from 
t^osf  lofty  lardeis  will  be  more  apt  to  seem  as 
O'c'ar  and  ambrosia,  tbnn  food  which  eomes  np 
&ra  the  depths. 

Tbis  pasen^  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic  leads 
us  to  hxj  something  of  the  roof  of  the  house, 
a!:il  wliat  its  upper  part  should  be.  In  pome 
btltades,  where  it  is  desirable  to  go  up  often 
nyn  the  top  of  the  house,  in  Egypt  or  in  Syria 
cr  in  Greece,  flat  roofs  are  well  enoag^h  and 
biTe  their  adrantftges.  But  in  our  American 
cllaiate,  where  there  is  much  snow  and  more 
rain,  flat  roo&  are  wholly  unsuitable,  apart  from 
'ite'.T  ugliness.  Our  houses  need  a  room  aboTc 
to  aid  in  their  yentilation,  as  much  as  a  dry 
TVfm  beneath  their  lowest  floor.  The  Manaard 
rcof,  vhich  is  now  so  much  in  fashion,  gro- 
t^sqce  as  it  is  when  fastened  upon  some  squat 
eottagp,  like  the  bill  of  the  pelican  upon  his 
&Tkvird  body,  is  yet  a  great  deal  better  in  our 
winters  and  our  summers  than  the  flat  roof  that 
permits  no  garret  There  should  be  a  ip^M 
aV)Tc  the  rooms  in  which  the  family  lire,  which 
RST  perve  as  a  safety  Tidre  to  the  house.  The 
eairet  is  not  put  to  good  use  when  it  is  cut  up 
!c to  many  small  chambers,  each  with  its  single 
window,  in  which  the  children  and  aerrants  of 
th<  house  may  be  roasted  or  frosen  at  night,  as 
the  sesusons  change ;  but  when  itr4>road  space  is 
left  free  under  the  sloping  roof,  to  be  a  play-room 
or  a  8:ore-room,  always  aooesfcible  and  easily 
opened.  An  air-tight  attic  shuts  and  seals  the 
hoQse  in  a  very  disastrous  way.  It  must  allow 
the  foal  air  to  flow  out  as  it  floats  upward.  All 
the  contrivanoes  for  making  the  roof  impervious 
to  moisture,  the  sheets  of  pasteboard,  the  plas- 
ter, and  the  pitch,  and  the  tin,  only  make  opon- 
ingrs  more  necessary,  only  make  it  more  neoes- 
Ein-that  nothing  should  obstruct  the  movement 
of  the  air.  The  best  economy  will  learre  the 
^;vTf:t  free,  unless  it  shall  be  turned  into  a  bil- 
Ifard-room,  and  used  for  an  hour  or  two  at  ere- 
ning  with  the  windows  opened. 

H].^her  even  than  the  attic  story  of  a  house 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  its  chimneys.  The  new  ways 
of  hmting  houses,  mischievous  as  they  are  in 
many  respects,  have  not  altogether  abolished 
chimneys,  though  they  have  reduced  these 
a^icoftt  to  their  lowest  term.      The  Chimney 


Corner,  as  the  title  of  a  household  journal,  is  a 
joke,  which  the  children  have  to  go  to  a  dic- 
tionavy  of  obsolete  phrases  to  find  explained. 
Those  grand  chimneys,  massive  and  brou  1,  with 
their  vast  flues,  up  which  the  sooty  urchins 
eonld  eltmb  and  sing,  nod  through  which  the 
fire  of  the  great  logs  roared,  are  a  fading  tra- 
dition now  in  American  homes.  Halt  of  the 
chimneys  which  now  decorate  the  lines  of  the 
city  and  country  roofs  are  *'  dttmnro8,"  fastened 
there  for  symmetry,  as  innocent  of  all  value  as 
the  "  Quaker  guns*'  of  the  Rebdl  Army.  Nay, 
ouoe  in  a  while,  we  may  see  a  house  which  hon- 
estly refuses  to  lift  a  lie  of  this  kind,  and  shows 
no  chimney  except  one  nnall  flue  upon  an  ell  in 
the  rear,  to  carry  the  smoke  of  the  cooking- 
stove  and  the  portable  furnace.  Many  houses 
there  are  in  which  the  chimney  has  no  commu- 
nication with  any  room,  and  is  only  an  cscaim* 
pipe  for  smoke.  In  some  houses,  whore  there 
was  once  the  open  fire-place,  the  opening  has 
been  filled  np,  and  the  gay  paper  hides  the 
gaping  chasm  that  broke  the  even  wall.  Not  a 
fow  have  studied  and  planned  how  to  get  rid  of 
chimneys  and  flues,  especially  since  "  rogi.<4ters" 
for  the  walls  have  been  invented,  which  are  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  gases.  The  mantel 
stays,  awkwardly  bracketed  upon  tho  wall,  but 
the  hearth  is  gone,  and  belongs  only  to  poetic 
legend. 

The  change  from  the  former  arrangement  is 
not  happy  or  wise.     A  furnace  in   tho  cellar 
may  bcTgood  to  take  the  chill  from  tho  house, 
and  to  heat  its  halls  and  pawages,  but  it  ought 
not  to   supersede  the  flre-place  in  parlor  and 
chamber,  at  once  the  ventilator  of  the  room 
and  its  centre  of  cheer  ahd  joy.     No  apparatus 
of  ventilation  has  yet  been  doviscd  equal  to  tho 
old-fashioned  chimney.    Even  when  no  fire  is 
made  in  the  aiwrture,  this  avenue  to  tho  open 
air  draws  its  currents  and  keeps  tho  atmosphere 
pure.  Where  there  is  no  open  fire-phice,  no  free 
flue,  there  will  be  sense  of  asphyxia  in  those 
stormy  nights  when  the  windows  must  be  fast- 
ened close.    Every  room  in  the  housp  which  is 
used  to  sit  in  or  to  sleep  in  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  opening  into  the  chimney,  larger  than 
the  orifice  of  a  stove-pipe.     No  matter  if  the 
heated  air  escapes  by  it;  it  is  bolter  to  lose  half 
of  the  heated  air  than  to  be  breathing  stagnant 
air  that  is  already  deprived  of  its  oxygen.    In 
the  spring  and  autumn  the  fire-placc),  with  wood 
on  the  andirons,  g^ves  all  the  heat  that  will  be 
needed,  and  gives  it  more  gracefully  than  the 
blaiSts  from  any  **  registers.*'     In  a  bouse  with- 
out chimneys  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the 
home-like  feeling,  as  much  as  in  a  hall  or  a 
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bam.    And  the  Bubstilntioii  of  radialora  for 
chimnoys,  however  gilded  and  quaint  their  but* 
faoe  may  be,  is  only  to  bring  the  style  of  a 
prison  into  the  freedom  of  the  family  cirole.    A 
first  care  of  every  well-oonstmcted  house  will 
be  that  its  chimneys  are  numerous  enough  and 
large  enough  and  tall  enough  to  keep  the  cir- 
culation of  air  active  throughout  the  house,  and 
to  call  away  its  smoke  and  its  miasma.    They 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  house  more  than  its 
Qnical  tuirets  and  pinnacles,  which  have  no  use. 
The  size  of  the  rooms  in  a  house  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  health  of  its  inmates. 
Love  in  a  cottage  is  all  very  well,  but  it  will 
end  in  dyspepsia  or  consumption  if  there  is  not 
ample  space  for  health  and  motion.      Other 
things  being  equal,  high  rooms  are  belter  than 
low  rooms,  large  rooms  than  small  rooms.    Es- 
pecially absurd  is  the  mistake  of  reserving  large 
rooms  for  occasional  visitors,  while  the  work  of 
the  house  is  done  in  its  small  rooms.    The 
sleeping  chambers  which  are  most  used  ought 
to  bo  spacious  enough  for  a  promenade  in  dull 
weather,  and  it  is  a  wretched  mistake  to  limit 
their  dimensions  to  forty  or  fifty  square  feet. 
They  are  meant  to  hold  air  for  a  human  being, 
and  not  mei*e1y  to  hold  a  bed  and  a  pair  of 
chairs.    Tho  library,  in  which  the  master  of 
the  house  and  his  childmn  study,  ought  to  be 
more  than  a  closet  fitted  with  book*  shelves  and 
a  table.    To  call  such  a  cell  a  ''sanctum"  is 
only  to  repeat  the  old  monastic  libel  on  holy 
things.     These  cramped  cordrd  in  the  h^uM 
may  be  cosy  and  easy  to  bo  cared  for,  but  cosi- 
ness is  po3r  compensation  for  free  space.    The 
man  of  whom  Mr.  Emerson  telU  in  his  lecture, 
who  did  *^  not  want  to  swing  a  cat,"  and  was 
contented  In  his  nook  of  three  feet  by  six,  ought 
to  be  a  carping  and  cynical  critic,  vexed  by 
devils.   The  sitting-room,  the  study,  the  kitchen, 
the  occupied  chambers  of  a  house,  should  be 
its  largest  rooms.    The  rooms  that  are  opened 
rarely,  or  used  only  for  short  interviews,  ought 
to  be  inferior  in  space,  as  they  are  in  use.    No 
absurdity  can  be  greater  than  that  of  leaving  a 
large  chamber  untenanted,  in  reserve  for  guests 
who  rarely  or  never  come,  while  tho  children  of 
the  house  are  hived  in  narrow  alcoves  which 
seem  only  fitted  for  a  race  of  pigmies.    A  small 
house  with  large  rooms  is  much  more  respect- 
able than  a  large  house  with  small  rooms ;  the 
log-cabin  of  Iowa  is  a  better  type  of  a  Christian 
habitation  than  the  Francfscan  cloisters  of  Italy. 
The  excuse  of  the  cells  in  a  penitentiary  is  that 
the  colls  are  all  needed,  and  that  the  occupants 
are  doomed  to  woe. 
The  position  of  a  house,  too,  affects  very  much 


its  sanitary  value — how    it    fronts,  whoro    it 
stands,  and  what  are  its  surroundings.     If  the 
house  stands  fre^,  and  is  not  pressed  into  a 
'*  block,'*  of  coarse  oue  side  of  it  will  fape  tho 
north,  and  one  side  will  face  the  east.    Bat  we 
may  say  that,  even  when  there  are  windows  on 
all  sides,  and  the  light  comes  in  from  all  sides, 
the  rooms  most  used  should  be  where  they  can 
receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  all  seasons. 
Sunshine  in  the  rooms  is  just  as  salutary  aa 
sunshine  in  the  fields  or  sunshine  in  the  heart. 
Let  the  caxx>et  fade,  let  the  flies  come  in,  bat  do 
not  keep  out  the  sunlight.    A  house  that  lias 
no  sunshine  will  be  half  of  the  time  a  hospital, 
and  a  bad  hospital,  too,  where  there  is  moro 
malady  than  cure.    A  healthy  house  will  not 
be  placed  where  any  thing  obstructs  the  light 
It  is  not  commendation  that  one  can  gather  his 
apples  from  his  chamber- windows,  or  can  study 
pine  cones  on  the  tree  without  leaving  his  cbair. 
One  would  not  cut  down  a  great  elm  or  oak  be- 
cause its  spreading  branches  have  reached  the 
windows  or  the  roof.    But  when  the  shade  is 
sombre,  and  the  sun  refuses  to  pierce  its  can- 
opy, the  house  itself  ought  to  be  moved  into  the 
light,  or  another  built  in  a  better  place.     As  a 
general  rule,  we  may  say  that  no  tree  of  any 
size  ought  to  stand  within  fifteen  feet  of  a  house, 
and  no  shrubbery  that  will  make  any  of  the 
rooms  dark  or  damp  or  dismal.    There  are  ri^a- 
sons  of  health,  not  less  than  of  beauty,  why  a 
house  should  not  be  hidden  in  a  grove,  and  why 
a  lawn  with  flowers  is  more  satisfactory  than 
clumps  of  pine  or  cedar. 

A  dry  site  for  a  house,  too,  ih  of  the  highest 
importance— that  there  should  be  no  marsh  be- 
fore the  windows,  no  stagnant  pools  around  the 
doorway.  The  margin  of  a  pond  is  not  a  propter 
site  for  the  dwelling  of  a  prudent  man,  however 
it  may  suit  such  a  genius  as  Thoreau.  The 
best  landscape  is  not  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
danger  of  malaria.  A  well-drained  city  street 
ii  better  for  residence  than  a  house  which  looks 
proudly  down  upon  the  bay  and  the  islands,  yet 
draws  in  poison  from  damp  lawns  and  pastures. 
It  is  said  in  the  Scriptures jthat  the  evil  spirit 
walks  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and  find- 
ing none.  But  the  good  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
soundness  and  health,  chooses  the  dry  places, 
and  finds  the  air  there  very  genial  and  quick* 
eniog. 

There  are  more  marks  of  a  wholesome  hoojie 
that  ought  to  be  mentioned— plenty  of  closets, 
to  hold  articles  which  would  gather  dust;  a 
good  bath-room,  where  the  members  of  the 
household  can  make  thouselves  clean  from 
head  to  foot ;  the  culinary  process  so  adjusted 
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that  the  steam  and  the  odonrs  will  not  perrado 
the  halls  and  ehambcrs ;  the  windows  bo  ar- 
rjin^ed  that  they  can  ho  dropped  from  ahove  nn 
'-el!  a5.  raised  from  hen eath ;  the  out-huildings 
clvr.n  and  commodions,  and  easy  of  access  ;  the 
f  I'nr,  hoth  within  and  without,  of  a  kind  which 
•'irjes  nono  of  the  senses;  the  tints  harmo- 
nious and  light,  not  soggestive  of  melancholy 
^T  gloom ;  the  stair-cases  easy  to  mount,  not 
i!f>:p  and  narrow  ;  the  central  hall  hroad  and 
'• . T.  to  the  passage  of  air — all  these  things  are 
!■»  l«  considered  in  huilding  a  comfortable 
\a5c.     To  tlcee  things  decorations  and  mere 


SDsthetic  appendages  must  always  bo  secondary. 
Without  these  things,  a  palace  is  decMtful  and 
a  snare,  and  is  not  fit  to  live  in.  Another  qties- 
tion,  not  easy  to  decide,  is  whether  the  healthy 
honsd  ought  to  have  a  verandah  around  it  or  on 
one  of  its  sides.  In  warm  climates  this  is  a 
convenience,  good  for  day  and  evening.  But 
in  regions  where  winter  rules  half  the  year,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  '*  piazza,"  as  it  is  queerly 
named  in  the  popular  dialect,  does  not  harm  the 
house,  by  hindering  the  litrh*,  a:?  much  as  it 
brings  comfort  in  the  hra's  of  summor.  We 
have  no  room  to  discu'is  <'•.'♦  problem  l;o!r. 


-♦-♦- 


At    Sea    with    the    Mormons. 

FEOM  THE  NOTEBOOK  OF  A  GENTILE  TRAVELER. 


BT   MRS.    E.   E.    EVAKS. 


T^HE  return  voyage  was  a  unique  experience 

-*-  for  most  of  us,  I  think. 
On  the  third  day  out  I  was  able,  for  the  first 
ti-r.ft,  to  leave  my  state-room  and  visit  the  ladies' 
<ihba.  In  passing  through  the  saloon  I  met  a 
13  \y  acquaintance,  who  said  to  me :  *'  You  will 
r>>d  a  Mormon  lady  in  there ;  about  half  the 
r^^in  passoDgers  are  Mormons,  and  there  are 
^•'x  hundred  of  them  in  the  steerage  V*  This 
^14  news  indeed,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
I  ino^ilty  that  I  opened  the  cabin  door.  A  mid- 
ilvagfid  lady,  well  dressed  and  with  a  fair, 
fnnk  countenance,  sat  by  the  open  window 
""r^ing.  She  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and  bowed 
:<''!itcly,  with  a  few  words  of  condolence  upon 
zTiV  pTolon ged  misery.  There  was  a  kind-hearted 
tone  in  her  greeting,  and  With  it  an  air  of  good 
'rcedfng  that  interested  me,  and  our  intercourse 
>  .'?-ime  friendly  at  once.    Aft«<r  a  few  remarks 

n  general  subjects,  I  said  to  her  directly  :  "  I 
'^nc  been  told  that  you  are  from  Salt  Lake 
Ci'T— is  it  so  f  She  replied  that  it  was,  and  I 
'^oatinued:  ''And  are  yon  also  a  Mormon P' 
SSe  a^ain  assented,  a  I  told  her  I  was  glad  of 
t^A  opportunity  to  talk  with  one  who  really  im- 
iii  stood  the  system  and  believed  in  it,  and  I 
V.  ^jied  she  would  excuse  me  if  I  asked  a  great 
niany  questions.  She  expressed  her  willingness 
'  •  ^ive  me  all  the  information  I  desired,  and 
m  that  time  our  conversationa  were  frequent 
•  il  earnest,  and  while  each  maintained  deei* 
•%*d]T  opposite  views  with  spirit  and  fervor,  no 
■  ?>n»3  was  erer^ken  hy  either.  She  told  me 
'  nc>)  that  the  was  greatly  pleased  with  my 


manner  of  addressing  her  at  our  first  meeting, 
as  strangers  were  apt  to  show  their  hatred  of 
the  institution  by  contemptuous  treatment  of 
individual  members.  Sho  had  suficred  much 
rudeness  from  her  fellow-paasongors  on  her 
voyage  to  Europe,  aftor  they  discovered  that 
sho  was  a  Mormon,  though  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery they  had  showed  her  many  marks  of 
friendship,  and  had  appeared  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  her  society. 

She  was  certainly  a  woman  deserving  of  re- 
spectful recognition  wherever  she  might  be. 
All  her  words  and  actions  showed  that  sho  wm 
intelligent,  affectionate,  and  generous,  and  as 
"to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Mormon  ideas  had  exercised  no  cor- 
rupting influence  upon  her  mind.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  her  modesty  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  because,  in  the  discussion  of  social 
questions,  we  often  entered  upon  topics  where 
the  line  between  earnestness  and  coarseness, 
though  well  defined,  is  very  narrow,  and  she 
was  careful  never  to  transgress  it 

There  were  only  six  lady  passengers  on  board, 
and  we  spent  much  of  our  time  together  in  the 
private  cabin.  The  conversation  was  chiefly 
upon  Mormonynn,  as  was  the  case,  indeed, 
throughout  the  steamer.  In  the  steerage  were 
several  hundred  old  men  and  maidens,  young 
men  and  children,  who,  coming  from  the  smoky 
air  and  excessive  labor  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  of  England,  and  going,  as  they 
supposed,  to  a  life  of  ease  and  prospeiAy  in  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  were  enthu- 
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fiiastic  oonceming  the  new  way  of  salvation, 
and  sang  the  songs  of  Zion  with  unwoariod 
zeal,  and  in  tones  that  rose  ahove  the  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves. 

In  the  cahin,  Mormon  hooks  lay  scattered 
about  for  the  casual  benefit  of  the  unoonverted, 
and  Mormon  brethren  were  ready,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  with  a  word  of  explanation 
and  exhortation  for  all  who  would  listen.  Al- 
though I  made  no  acquaintance  with  these  men, 
preferring  to  gather  my  information  from  the 
lady  of  their  party,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  them 
and  their  ways,  and  heard  many  of  their  con- 
versations. None  of  them  appeared  to  be  men 
of  liberal  education.  Their  language  was  far 
from  choice,  and  their  tones  entirely  nnonlti- 
vated.  Some  of  them  showed  marked  defects 
in  matters  of  table  etiquette,  and  all  were  char- 
acterized by  an  awkwardness  of  manners  which 
we  observant  (Gentiles  were  swift  to  attribute  to 
absence  of  the  proper  influence  of  woman  in 
their  home  society.  Such  faults  and  short-com- 
ings were  the  more  noticeable  because  these 
men  were  possessed  of  wealth  and  pasition,  and 
were,  most  of  them,  missionaries  sent  oat  by 
Brigham  Yoang  as  especially  fitted  for  their 
task.  For  the  rest,  they  were  quiet  and  civil ; 
they  adhered  to  the  old  rule  of  **  Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,"  drank  wine  bat  seldom,  and 
then  in  very  small  quantities,  and  set  a  good 
example,  as  well  as  presented  an  agreeable  con- 
trast, to  certain  gay  yoang  men  who  killed  time 
for  themselves,  and  murdered  it  for  the  rest  of 
us,  by  late  wine  suppers,  with  accompanying 
foolish  jests  and  unmeaning  songs. 

One  evening,  after  the  captain  bad  kindly 
aided  in  dispelling  the  ennui  which  is  a  sure  at- 
tendant upon  a  sea  voyage  by  an  hour's  excel- 
lent reading,  in  a  remarkably  fine  voice,  the 
Mormons,  wishing,  probably,  tc  contribute 
their  share  to  the  entertainment,  began  with 
one  consent  to  sing  a  song  recently  composed 
by  a  fellow-citizen,  and  adapted  to  the  popular 
air  of  "Marching  through  Georgia."  They 
must  have  been  astonished  at  the  enthusiastic 
cheers,  and  the  encore  which  would  not  be  de- 
nied, as  well  as  at  the  continued  popnlarity  of 
their  ditty  ;  for,  though  after  that  evening  they 
could  never  be  induced  to  repeat  their  perform- 
ance, the  chorus  could  be  heard,  from  profane 
voices,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
for  the  rest  of  the  passage.  The  words  are  sig- 
nificant,  as   will   be   seen  by  the  following 


verses: 


"  Who'd  over  think  that  Utah 
Would  stir  the  world  so  much, 


Who'd  ever  think  the  Mormons 
Were  loudly  knows  as  such ! 

I  hardly  dare  to  sing  about 
Or  such  a  subject  touch — 

For  all  are  talking  of  Utih. 

oaoBUB. 

"  Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  Mormons  have  a  name  | 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  they're  on  the  road  to  fame  { 
No  matter   what  they  style  us,  'tis  all  abouj 
the  same, 
For  all  are  talking  of  Utah  I 

"  'Tis  Utah  and  the  Mormons 

In  Congress,  pulpit,  press  ; 

Tis  Utah  and  the  Mormons 

In  every  place,  I  guess  ; 
We  most  be  giowing  greater, 
We  can't  be  growing  less — 
For  all  are  talking  of  Utah.'* 

Choftia. 

This  song  is  more  practical — not  to  say  bol- 
ligerent—than  most  of  their  productions. 

There  was  frequently  an  evening  praycr-| 
meeting  in  the  Mormon  part  of  the  steerage^ 
when  the  hymns  that  rose  to  our  ears  were  of  a 
devotional  kind,  full  of  praise  of  the  earthly 
Paradise  at  Salt  Lake,  and  of  yearnings  for  the 
heavenly  Zion  that  should  be  the  portion  of  the 
Sunts  for  ever.  On  two  occasions  a  select  com- 
pany of  these  zealous  singers  gave  a  concort  on 
the  upper  deck  for  the  benefit  of  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers, when  the  pieces  were  of  a  lighter  char- 
acter, and  better  saited  to  the  general  and  Gen- 
tile taste.  As  a  great  privilege,  I  was  allowed 
to  read  two  or  three  poems  by  Miss  Eliza  Snow, 
held  in  g^eat  veneration  by  her  sifters  as  an  in- 
spired poetess,  and  as  the  (solely)  spiritual  wife 
of  their  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  Brigham 
Voung. 

I  looked  into  the  Mormon  books  occasionally, 
but  found  them  such  a  tissue  of  visions  and 
rhapsodies,  mingled  with  convenient  extracts 
from  the  Soriptures  and  illogical  homilies,  that 
I  soon  became  wearied  with  my  search  for  the 
definite  basis  of  this  anomalous  system. 

In  short,  the  Mormon  lady  was  my  sole  de- 
pendence for  information,  and  the  following 
statements  are  a  condensation  of  her  nomeroos 
disclosures  : 

In  the  first  plaoe,  her  personal  history  wai 
interosting.  She  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  and  married  there.  Her  husband 
wae  farieriy  a  Methodist  minister ;  they  had 
both  joined  the  Mormons  from  VtmTwtioa*  and 
had  now  been  with  them  seventeen  years.    She 
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1^1  always  lived  liappfly  with  her  husband ; 
lii  V  had  raiited  nine  childnm,  two  of  whom 
W'.re  now  mazriedy  and  a  grandchild  had  been 
-Jlird  to  the  HocIe  daring  their  absence.  Her 
Li^and  had  never  married  another  wife.  But 
vben  I  gaTe  him  great  praise  for  his  fidelity, 
.>L.e  replied)  significantly :  "  I  know  how  much 
'k:t  is  worth/*  stud  proceeded  to  toll  us  that  he 
had  twiee  made  an  <^er  of  marriage,  hut  had 
U«n  n'fuBed  in  hoth  cases.  When  I  said  that 
»be  could  scarcely  judge  of  the  eWl  effects  of 
the  system,  as  she  bad  never  suffered  from  them 
r-nonally,  she  replied  that  though  she  had  not 
ia>i  the  actual  experience  of  living  with  other 
inv«6,  she  had  known  that  her  husband's  affoo- 
t'ons  were  not  settled  entirely  upon  herself,  and 
ii^  consented  to  share  her  home  with  others. 

Upon  close  questioning  she  admitted  that 
there  were  often  joalousies  and  heart-burnings 
03  account  of  this  legalised  infidelity  on  the 
f^rt  of  the  husband,  but  said  that  what  recon- 
cil'jd  herself  and  her  sisters  in  the  faith  to  such 
a  state  of  things  was  their  firm  belief  that  the 
Cuirmand  bad  been  given  by  divine  revelation, 
and  that  in.  proportion  to  their  trials  here,  and 
t2ie  success  with  which  they  repressed  their 
natural  impulses  would  be  their  reward  in  the 
wcrld  that  sets  this  ooe  right.  This  was  a 
rftther  different  new  from  that  taken  by  one  of 
tba  brethren  on  board,  who,  in  his  efforts  to 
^^nvert  some  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  had 
6:^ribed  the  acquisition  of  each  new  wife  as 
"A.  burst  of  glory  upon  the  soul,"  a  phrase 
vl^ich  at  once  became  popular  among  passen- 
gers and  crewy  and  was  often  employed  in  a 
oost  iucongroous  and  ludicrous  manner. 

Polygamy  (she  declared)  is  preached  and 
practiced  in  Utah  for  the  prevention  of  two 
great  evils — namely,  prostitution  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  race.  There  is  no  such  thing 
zs  a  brothel  in  their  community.  Young  men 
are  eooouraged  to  marry  early.  Chastity  is  as 
precious  to  the  Mormons  as  to  any  other  people, 
and  is  far  better  protected  among  them  than 
^'isewhere,  the  denunciations  against  its  viola- 
tina.  and  the  punishment  prescribed  for  the 
f<^^3sible  oommital  of  the  crime,  being  the  se- 
T^rest  in  their  oode. 

There  are  great,  blessings  promised,  both  on 
csjth  and  in  the  future  state,  for  the  man  who 
cherishes  many  wives  and  l^egets  many  «bil- 
dieo ;  bat  the  majority  of  the  faithful  have  but 
one  wife,  either  their  limited  means  or  their 
doubte  Bs  to  their  ability  to  manage  a  hetero> 
guieous  household  preventing  many  from  be- 
mocing  candidates  for  the  highest  prises  of 
caiutship. 


Every  woman,  say  the  Mormons,  is  entitled 
by  nature  to  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood ;  but  under  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  society  many  women  fail  to 
complete  their  destiny.  Not  only  do  fal^e  cus- 
toms condemn  a  large  number  to  a  single  life, 
but  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  thore  is  an  ex- 
cess of  female  births,  showing  that  Nature  her- 
self advises  polygamy.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
vasion of  the  home  by  a  second  wifo,  to  say 
nothing  of  later  accessions,  is  a  violation  of 
natural  instincts  in  all  concerned,  and  a  iraitful 
source  of  unhappiness.  But  faith fiU  Mormons 
will  remember  that  they  are  called  to  a  higher 
than  the  natural  life,  and  the  peculiar  trials  of  . 
wives,  as  well  as  the  additional  cares  and  bur- 
dens which  accrue  to  the  husband  through  the 
increase  of  his  family,  are  to  be  regarJed  as  a 
wise  discipline,  developing  meckncu  and  pa- 
tience for  this  mortal  state,  and  capacity  for  tho 
highest  enjoyment  in  the  kingdom  of  final  re-  . 
ward. 

Now  the  mischief  of  this  system  is  that  thore 
is  a  leaven  of  truth  mingled  with  its  mass  of 
falsehood — a  speck  of  wisdom,  like  a  grain  of 
salt,  delaying  the  process  of  its  corruption. 
And  no  doubt  many  of  the  Mormons,  both  of 
the  leaders  and  the  led,,  have  accepted  thoir  , 
theory  through  disgust  at  the  vices  of  a  world 
which  seemed  to  them  incapable  of  reforma- 
tion, and  have  consented  to  exemplify  it  in 
practice  from  a  sincere  desire  to  build  up  a  so* 
cial  order  which  shall  be  free  from  those  special 
evils — namely,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness, 
which  have  been  so  far  the  unfailing  attendants 
and  curse  of  large  communities  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  and  under  ever}'  form  of  po- 
litical government  and  religious  creed. 

Their  recognition  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
natal education,  and  the  welcome  given  to  ev- 
ery child  bom  among  them,  are  a  reproach  to 
our  civilization,  wherein  not  only  culpable  ig- 
norance and  selfishness  concerning  the  natural 
laws  of  parentage  are  prevalent,  but  our  princi- 
'pal  newspapers  publish  advertisemenfs  of 
agents,  both  human  and  medicinal,  for  the  mur- 
der of  unborn  children.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  physical 
liberty  granted  to  Mormon  wives  and  mothers 
is  all  that  is  wanting  to  insure  superior  off- 
spring. To  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  in  the  father, 
it  would  seem  that  the  feeling  of  degradation 
which  must  accompany  the  position  of  woman 
under  such  a  system,  the  comparative  lack  of 
intellectual  training  which  must  be  the  result 
of  the  need  for  constant  manual  industry,  and 
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of  complete  isolation  from  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  older  and  less  l)igoted  communities, 
and  the  constant  chafing  of  the  fpminine  spirit 
under  the  harden  of  outraged  delicacy  and  un- 
appreciated affection  (for  to  suppose  such  emo- 
tions lacking  is  to  allow  that  Nature  in  those 
instances  has  taken  her  revenge  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  woman's  holiest  impulses),  were  a  jwor 
preparation  for  hostowing  a  hencficent  impress 
upon  the  new- created  soul. 

Again,  though  the  success  of  the  Mormons  in 
preventing  licentiousness  within  their  herders 
is  apparently  a  great  advance,  it  is  not  really 
so  when  we  reflect  that  the  best  morality  con- 
sists not  only  in  outward  decency,  but  in  suoh 
discipline  of  our  complex  nature  that  the  higher 
powers  of  the  intellect  and  soul  shall  have  do- 
minion over  the  lower  instincts  and  keep  them 
in  due  subserviency.  Polygamy  may  take 
away  in  some  degree  the  sense  of  shame  and 
guilt  that  troubfes  the  secret  offender  against 
purity  ;  it  also  provides  for  the  recognition  and 
maintenance  of  all  offspring,  hut  it  does  not 
strengthen  the  soul  for  victory  over  the  flesh, 
and  it  sinks  the  development  of  the  individual 
in  the  interests  of  the  family  and  the  State. 

The  absence  of  drinking  and  gambling  sa- 
loons in  Salt  Lake  City  is  another  deceptive 
triumph,  which  has  thus  far  depended  moro 
upon  the  strong  will  of  the  chief  ruler,  and  the 
great  distance  from  temptation,  than  upon  the 
Belt*  control  of  the  people. 

The  industry  of  the  Mormons  is,  at  first 
sight,  an  admirahle  feature  in  their  character. 
They  are  proud  of  their  chosen  emblem  of  the 
boo-hive,  and  fond  of  calling  themselves  'Hhe 
Hive  of  Deseret."  Industry  is,  in  truth,  a  great 
virtue,  but  it  saddens  one  to  think  of  the  fcihor 
expended  in  the  beginning  to  redeem  the  desert 
valley  of  Salt  Lake,  and  constantly  demanded 
to  prevent  its  relapse  into  aridity,  when,  hut  for 
their  fanaticism,  these  people  might  he  develop- 
ing with  ease  the  resources  of  a  portion  of  our 
yet  unoccupied  fertile  territory.  Nor  is  it 
plea&ant,  in  these  days  of  machinery  and  asso- 
ciatoi  labor,  to  hear  of  women  spinning  and 
weaving  the  cloth  required  in  their  households, 
especially  when  we  know  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sity, hut  policy,  that  keeps  them  ahsorhed  in 
these  material  occupations  to  the  sacrifice  of 
higher  pursuits. 

And,  indeed,  with  the  host  of  opportunities, 
how  could  this  strange  people  ever  bring  their 
ideas  into  sympathy  with  what  are  for  us  the 
most  delightful  subjects  of  study  and  contem- 
plation f  How  can  Mormons  read  history  in- 
telligently without  condemnation,  when  history 


is  the  record  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  ran 
toward  liberty,  while  they  have  of  their  owi 
accord  returned  to  bondage?  How  can  the 
enjoy  the  mastor-pieoes  of  fiction,  when  thee 
depend  for  their  chief  interest  upon  the  ski  11  ft 
portraying  of  the  passion  of  love  as  laviahe 
exclusively  upon  one  object  ?  How  can  sculp 
turo,  painting,  music,  and  poetry  appeal  to  th 
ideal  in  their  aouls,  when  they  are  trying  t 
drown  the  sweet  voice  of  Nature  by  the  harsl 
commands  of  a  supposed  revelation  P  Whn 
tender  associations  of  home  and  childhood  cal 
belong  to  the  members  of  these  mixed  families 
where  the  father's  notice  and  affection  ia  toi 
much  divided  to  exert  any  salutary  influence 
and  the  saored  privacy  of  each  group  is  eacri 
ficed  to  the  interests  of  the  united  crowd  P 

The  statement  that  polygamy  is  indicated  \>] 
the  excess  of  females  in  all  ages  of  the'  worM 
though  plausible  within  a  short  lange  of  ob 
servation,  is  contradicted  by  the  sure  test  (> 
statistics ;  and  even  in  Utah,  where  Natui^  fi 
constaAtly  aided  hy  immigration,  there  exiht.N 
at  this  early  day  in  their  history,  the  best  o 
reasons  why  the  majority  of  Mormons  have  h-J 
one  wife. 

In  view  of  all  that  the  past  teaches,  that  iit\ 
present  is  accomplishing,  and  that  tho  futurt 
promises,  it  must  be  that  Mormonism  will  pT 
ish  of  it«  own  decay  within  a  not  very  remote 
period.  A  system  resting  upon  the  authority 
of  a  recent  revelation,  itself  the  echo  of  a  prim* 
itive  social  order ;  a  system  which  defies  tho  \as\ 
of  the  land  and  the  advanced  public  senticioni 
of  this  age ;  a  system  which  goes  hack  to  tb^ 
"one-man  power,"  from  which  idea  the  re.t  ol 
the  world  is  escaping,  and  joins,  to  political  enh 
jection  the  most  abject  consent  to  gross  supers 
Btition ;  above  all,  a  system  which,  in  this  \^* 
riod  of  the  increasing  development  and  enfrau' 
chisement  of  woman,  is  intent  upon  degrading 
her  lower  than  she  has  ever  been  degraded  h?^ 
fore  in  nations  nominally  Christian.  8urel) 
tho  cause  of  progress  has  nothing  to  fear  frond 
'such  an  enemy  I 

Complete  isolation  has  hitherto  preserved 
this  anomaly  among  human  institutions  longei 
than  its  comparative  strength  would  warrant  | 
but  now  a  highway  has  heen  opened  througll 
the  deserl,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  trusj 
thatrthe  infusion  of  liberal  ideas,  which  ar^ 
sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  mechanical  m\ 
provements,  will  gradually  accomplish  whaj 
force,  though  apparently  more  efibctual,  woulq 
only  he  ahle  to  repress  for  a  time,  since  nothing 
hut  knowledge  can  really  conquer  error. 
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Baby's   Bath. 


BT  SDOAB  VAWCBTT. 

"T  THINK  tHere  neyer  wu  bo  brare  a  Iwbj, 

In  all  the  realms  of  Iwbydoin,  till  now. 
Ho  podtiTely  looks  npon  oold  water 

As  sometlking  qoite  enjoyable,  I  tow. 
The  little  pink-limbed  atom  of  perfection ! 

Just  listen !  bow  melodiously  be  coos, 
And  reaobes  for  the  sponge  mamma  is  holding, 

As  if  she  only  meant  it  to  amnse ! 

His  playfal  hands  are  blithely  dropp'd  and  lifted, 

Like  playfol  pea6h*blooms  in  some  merry  breeie ; 
And  oh,  it  is  delight  to  watch  the  dimples 

That  deepen  if  he  bends  his  chubby  knees  I 
Then,  too,  his  low,  soft  laughter,  never  silent ; 

His  eyes,  more  beautiful  than  evening  stars ! 
Were  only  other  babiet  half  as  docile, 

What  comfort  for  a  million  poor  mammas ! 

And  when  his  bath  is  ended,  and  I  sing  him, 

Bocked  in  his  oosy  eradle  to  and  fro, 
All  gently,  like  the  waving  of  a  poppyi 

The  sweetest  of  the  lullabies  I  know, 
How  willingly  his  eyelids  yield  to  slumber ; 

What  peace  on  dewy  lips  and  pearly  brow ! 
I  think  there  never  was  so  dear  a  baby. 

In  all  the  realms  of  babydom,  till  now ! 


i  ■     »     ■  i 


Woman. 

Q1 HOULD  she,  who  shrinks  from  giving  pain, 
^^  E'er  seek  her  food  among  the  slain  f 

Her  life  sustain  on  slaughtcced  brutes, 

Instead  of  earth's  delicious  fruits? 

First  wring  the  kindness  from  her  soul ; 

Let  selfishness  her  heart  control ; 

Distort  her  pure  and  gentle  mind. 

Then  make  her  ooarse  and  unrefined ; 

Let  love  to  cruelty  give  place ; 

Her  matchless  attributes  elEMe ; 

Nay^feshion  her  throughout  afirash 

Before  you  let  her  feed 
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THEORIES    PUT    IN    PRACTICE; 
Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife. 


BDITXD  BT  KB8.   H.   C.   BXBOSALL. 


If  AT  SO,  186 — 

HEBE  I  am  at  homs,  my  new  borne,  the 
place  to  be,  perhaps,  all  my  life  my  abid- 
ing place.  I  hope  so,  for  that  is  a  beautiful 
thought  to  me  of  commencing  and  ending  our 
married  life  in  one  and  the  same  place.  I  am 
going  to  keep  a  journal,  which  Henry  and  I 
shall  read  on  each  anniversary  of  our  wedding. 
Hy  most  important  reason  for  this  is  that  I 
wish  to  test  some  fine  theories  which  I  have 
held  for  a  long  time.  One  is,  that  husband  and 
wife  should  never  have  any  difficulty ;  another, 
that  much  of  the  trouble  with  servants  arises 
from  the  want  of  right  management  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress ;  another,  that  a  physician's 
wife  should  look  upon  herself  as  directly  inter- 
ested in  her  husband's  patients,  and,  when  oc- 
casion offers,  should  actively  do  for  them. 

These  are  enough  to  begin  upon,  and  a  year's 
experience  ought  to  go  far  in  proving  their  cor- 
rectness or  incorrectness. 

I  must  review  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days,  for,  without  these»  my  journal  would  be 
incomplete. 

We  were  married  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
24th,'  in  the  little  church  at  Burtdnville.  Af- 
terward, as  we  stood  in  front  of  the  church  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  our  friends,  we 
learned  that  there  had  been  a  great  many  spec- 
tators, but  I  knew  nothing  of  it  before. 

I  had  resolved  to  think  as  little  as  possible  of 
my  surroundings,  and  was  so  far  successful  as 
to  have  no  thought  but  of  the  beautiful  prom- 
ises we  were  making.  The  day  had  been 
•cloudy,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  serv- 
ice, the  light  in  the  church  was  quite  dim ;  but, 
Just  as  our  hands  were  joined,  thero  was  a  burst 
of  sunshine  through  the  west  windows,  which 
flooded  the  whole  church.  It  was  pleasant  to 
think  that  our  life  might  be  like  this,  dimmed, 
At  first,  probably,  by  our  struggles  with  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  our  own  stubborn 
natures,  but  lighted  up  at  last.  It  will  be  our 
fault  if  it  is  not  so. 

Cousin  James  played  the  organ  so  beauti- 
•fully  1  I  had  asked  him  not  to  play  any  grand, 
noisy  march,  the  fitting  music  for  those  who 
•expect  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  gayety  of  the 
•world,  but  something  more  in  harmony  with 
tihe  probable  tenor  of  our  lives.  I  knew  that 
would  understand  'me,  and  that,  with  his 


keen  sendbilities  and  power  of  intuition, 
could  interpret  my  wishes,  and  he  did  so  p 
fectly.  As  we  entered  the  church,  the  mn 
was  joyful  but  solemn,  full  and  rich ;  as 
left,  we  seemed  to  hear  in  it  the  song  of  bir 
the  ringing  of  flower-bells,  and  sometbi 
telling  of  home,  love,  and  peaceful  hap 
ness. 

Our  congratulations  were  quite  varied.     1 
two  most  marked  to  my  recollection  were  tb* 
of  Mrs.  Lane,  our  minister's  wife,  and  M 
Fidder.    Mrs.  Lane  said  to  us :  *'  I  hope  y 
will  have  a  very  happy  life"— ^he  words  simj 
but,  from  her,  meaning  a  great  deal.      Go 
Mrs.  Fiddor*B  congratulation  was  just  as  a 
nest  and  well-meant,  but  must  have  been  ami 
ing  to  bystanders :  **  Well,  now,  ain't  it  nic 
I  told  Samooel  that  we  must  come  to  your  w< 
din',  even'ft  did  take  him  out  o*  the  'tater  fie 
and  'he  wanted  to  come  just 's  much  as   I  d 
I  'xpect  you'll  hare  a  dreadful  nice  life  of 
for  Henry's  a  surprisin'  flne  man  for  one  of  I 
age."    I  shquld  not  omit  Aunt  Joanna's  chi 
acteristic  remarks,  for  they  could  hardly 
called  congratulations.      ''8o  you  are  rea 
married  I    Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  don't  i 
pect  perfection  of   your   husband.      It    isi 
likely  that  he  is  any  better  than  other  meo,  d 
the  best  of  them  are  not*  good  for  muc^ 
There  was  nothing  but  joy  at  our  wedding ; 
even  father  and  mother,  knowing  the 
distance  of  Lightwood  from  Bnrtonville,  i 
not  feel  as  if  wo  were  parting.     We  drove  0l 
to  our  new  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  arrivi 
just  in  time  to  have  our  supper  before  sun^ 
The  evening  we  spent  in  talking  over  our  d 
tual  plans.    Henry  is  afraid  that,  in  spitsi 
his  having  so  many  warm  personal  friendl' 
Lightwood,  his  new  views  of  medical  pral^ 
may  interfexe  with  his  immediate  success. 

He  is  fortunate  in  having  the  means  to 
plainly  without  depending  upon  this  so 
income,  and  can  therefore  bide  his  time.    H< 
was  at  first  inclined  to  laugh  at  my  theory 
physician's  wife  having  any  further  res 
bility  than  any  other  woman,  but  I  sui 
in  partly,  at  least,  convincing  him  that  it 
well  for  her  to  take  certain  duties  upon  b 
toward  some  of    those    whom    her   has 
should  be  summoned  to  vbit  as  patients. 

We  had  no  help  until  the  following  day, 
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cne  of  Heniy^B  friends  kindly  sent  hb  a  young 
colored  girl,  who,  I  fear,  from  my  iibort  expe- 
ri*3Qce,  will  afford  ns  more  amnjement  than  as- 
efstance.  She  was  hroaght  up  in  a  Southern 
family  where  thexe  were  a  good  many  children, 
r.(  whom  ahe  had  the  charge  latterly.  She 
•eema  to  think  a  family  incomplete  without 
children.  Emboldened  by  her  feelings,  she 
said  to  ma  to-day:  ''I  wish,  Mis'  Sanborn, 
yoa*d  'di^t  A  ehild ;  I'se  drefful  lonesome  with- 
out my  chillen/'  "What  she  does  she  does  well, 
but  she  is  so  perfect  a  Topsy  that  I  am  afraid 
she  can  never  be  trained  to  be  a  reliable  ser- 

TSOt 

This  morning  I  left  her  to  sweep  and  dust 
the  parlor,  while  I  went  up  stairs  to  arrange 
Eoxae  doaets.  Hearing  a  noise  in  the  lower 
hall  which  I  could  not  account  for,  but  thinking 
it  must  be  Eltaa,  I  opened  the  door  softly  and 
peeped  OTer  the  balusters,  just  in  time  to  soe 
my  Topsy  trying  some  light  gymnastics.  She 
was  endeavoring  to  balance  herself  upon  her 
stomaeh  oa  the  large  pillar  of  the  balusters  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  was  so  earnest  in  the 
ezeeution  of  the  £sat  that  she  did  not  notice 
me.  After  several  imavailii^:  attempts  she  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  most  ludicrous  object  she  was, 
with  her  hands  and  feet  outstretched,  and  her 
woolly  head  bobbing  about  in  her  satisfaction. 
One  bob  too  many  threw  her  forward  so  far 
that  (ho  fell  upon  the  hall  floor  with  a  great 
noise.  She  jumped  up  with  the  exclamation  : 
'*  Good  'nnff  for  yon,  you  lasy  niggah ;  just 
g'long  back  to  yer  work  1*' 

Jun€  15. — We  have  spent  our  mornings  for 
the  last  two  weeks  in  arranging  the  rooms  in 
our  little  home,  and  in  work  about  the  flower 
and  regetable  gaideo.  * 

There  is  no  immediate  danger  of  Henry'e 
health  being  broken  by  overwork  in  the  line  of 
his  protesion.    Patients  come  slowly. 

We  have  roceiyed  a  great  many  calls — 60 
many  that  my  impressions  are  quite  indistinct 
of  the  people  who  made  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  were  noticeable  for  some  pe- 
euliarity  of  look  or  manner.  As  soon  as  there 
is  a  pause  in  the  rush  we  shall  commence  re- 
turning caliB,  and  then  I  shall  begin  to  know 
the  people  better,  seeing  them  in  their  own 
homes,  a  few  at  a  time. 

Henry  told  mo  last  night  that  he  had  found 
sn  opening  for  me  to  put  one -of  my  theories  in 
practioa  He  has  an  Irish  family,  about  a  mile 
from  the  village,  who  are  nearly  all  sick. 
There  are  a  great  many  around  them,  but  they 
accomplish  nothing  but  to  get  in  the  way.    My 


Topsy  has  made  acquaintance  with  a  neighbor's 
baby,  and,  with  my  permission,  has  had  it  in 
the  kitchen  two  or  three  times  for  company. 
Instead  of  distracting  her  attention,  the  baby 
has  a  subduing  effect  which  is  very  curious  to 
notieo.  Eliza  must  be  a  nurse  by  nature.  She 
has  the  baby  this  morning,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, perfect  confidence,  in  leaving  her,  that 
dinner  will  be  punctually  ready  when  we  reach 
home. 

FtuUiff,  Juns  16. — When  we  arrived  at  Pat- 
rick Donovan's  yesterday  we  found  the  room 
full  of  people,  Mrs.  Donovan  in  her  bed,  and 
three  children  in  different  stages  of  illuess— one 
in  bed  with  its  mother,  and  two  in  chairs. 
There  were  four  Irish  women  in  the  room,  do- 
ing nothing  but  fill  up  the  room  and  exhaust 
the  air.  I  felt  like  making  a  raid  upon  them  at 
once,  but  knew  that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
commence ;  so,  after  saying  a  few  words  to  the 
sick  woman  and  children,  I  entered  into  con- 
venation  with  the  women,  finally  making  way 
for  the  remark,  which  I  had  been  meditating 
ever  since  I  entered  the  house  and  glanced  at 
its  oonstmotion :  *'  Mrs.  Donovan  would  ho 
much  more  comfortable  in  the  next  room,  where 
it  is  cooler  and  she  would  not  see  so  many  per- 


sons. 

''  Faith,  an'  it's  the  compan-ny  that  she 
wants,  poor  woman;  it's  all  the  comfort  the 
poor  soul  has.*'  By  a  little  quiet  talk  I  con- 
vinced them  that  she  would  really  be  better  off 
if  moved;  and,  with  Henry's  assistance,  we 
soon  tiad  things  much  improved.  Two  hours 
work  in  just  those  little  things  that  every 
woman  ought  to  know  how  to  do,  made  both 
children  and  mother  more  comfortable.  It  was 
pitiful,  to  me  from  my  fresh,  sweet  home,  to 
see  those  little  children  lying  there  with  dirty 
faces,  and  bodies  looking  as  if  they  had  never 
known  the  use  of  water.  After  we  had  moved 
the  mother,  I  had  the  direct  draught  shut  off 
from  the  children,  and  then  washed  them,  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time,  with  soft,  warm  water.  No  clean 
clothes  could  be  found  for  them,  but  the  wash- 
ing made  them  look  knd  feel  more  comfortable. 
Henry  said,  as  we  drove  away  :  "  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  something  in  your  theory,  An- 
nie.  I  had  been  disturbed  by  the  dirt  and  want 
of  comfort  at  the  Donovans,  but  I  did  not  see 
how  to  remedy  iL  If  I  had  told  those  women 
to  dean  up,  they  would  have  made  such  a  dis- 
turbance as  to  make  Mrs.  Donovan,  in  her  weak 
state,  excited  and  worse ;  and,  if  1  had  directed 
them  to  bathe  the  children,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  plunged  the  sick  little  creatures  into 
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water  of  ooe  or  other  extreme  of  temperatiire 
which  would  have  given  them  a  ohill,  and  coan- 
teraoted  all  the  good  which  I  might  preTioasly 
have  done  them.  Then,  if  the  children  had 
died,  the  doctor  would  have  received  all  the 
hlame.  If  nothing  very  outrageous  ia  done  he- 
fore  my  next  visit,  I  shall  expect  to  find  all  the 
sick  ones  hotter." 

Jtdjf  1.— The  last  three  afternoons  of  last  week 
wo  spent  in  making  calls,  and  I  hegin  to  feel 
acquainted  with  our  neighhors.  Last  SundaVi 
at  church,  I  recognized  them  all  hy  name  and 
looks,  quite  an  improvement  upon  my  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  Sunday,  when  Henry  had 
to  tell  me  the  names  of  so  many  whom  I  had 
already  seen. 

It  struck  me  as  curious  to  see  so  many  women 
in  some  of  the  families,  many  of  them  elderly 
and  unmarried,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
church  were  huilt  specially  for  them.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  long  pews,  capahle  of  seating  eight 
persons.  I  noticed  seven  families  of  maiden 
sisters,  of  from  two  to  six  in  each  family,  filing 
into  these  pews,  and  my  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
made  me  feei  a  smile,  and  think  of  the  not 
quite  appropriate  nursery  rhyme  : 

**  Hary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow  P 
Silver  hells  and  oockle  shells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row." 

I  also  saw  a  nnmher  of  unusually  pretty  young 
ladies.  I  wonder  if  the  maidens  in  rows  were 
ever  an  pretty. 

Dr.  Button  read  the  service  very  impres- 
sively, as  if  his  whole  heart  were  in  it,  and 
Henry  says  that  my  impression  is  correct— that 
he  is  a  very  earcest,  good  man,  and  possessed 
of  considerahle  talent.  His  sermon  was  short 
and  simple,  hut  just  one  of  those  that  one  hears 
without  any  efibrt,  and  feels.  One  of  our  calls 
last  week  was  at  Dr.  H.'s  house,  hut  we  did  not 
see  him  as  he  was  out  He  greeted  us  very 
warmly  after  church.  After  speaking  with  me 
a  few  minutes,  he  laid  his  hand  in  a  familiar 
way  upon  Henry's  shoulder,  and  said :  '*  Well, 
Doctor,  you  must  hring  the  wife  to  see  us  very 
soon.  Come  to-morrow  to  tea."  And  so  it 
was  arranged.  I  looked  forward  to  it,  until 
the  time  came,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
child ;  for  I  had  heard  that  his  wife,  though  so 
much  of  an  invalid  as  to  prevent  her  going  out 
often,  was  a  lovely  and  lovahle  person,  govern- 
ing and  guiding  her  family  from  her  sick  chair 
hotter  than  many  another  mother  in  perfect 
health ;  and  I  had  also  heard  that  their  house 
was  filled  with  treasures  of  art. 


There  is  hut  one  serviee  in  the  churoh  on 
Sundays,  Dr.  Hutton  spending  a  portion  of  tHe 
afternoon  in  rest,  and  driving  over  to  Tonenee 
to  hold  a  service  at  A}^  p.  v.  The  Sundays 
seem  such  restful  days  to  me  here.  At  Burton  <> 
ville  there  was  one  continual  round  of  sermon* 
iaing— more  than  I,  at  least,  oonld  digest. 
Last  Sunday,  after  our  plain  dinner,  Henry 
and  I  sat  on  the  lawn,  in  the  shade  of  oior 
heautiful  locust  trees,  reading  until  about  4 
o'clock,  when  Henry  looked  up  and  said :  '*  An- 
nie, I  have  a  patient  living  half  way  to  Tor- 
rance whom  I  ought  to  see  to-night ;  and  I  have 
just  thought  that  we  might  go  on  to  church, 
and  stop  on  the  way  hack  for  me  to  see  my  pa- 
tient. There  is  no  time  to  spare,  though.  Be 
sure  to  take  a  shawl  with  yon,  for  part  of  tbe 
way  is  through  a  fiat  section  of  the  oonntry, 
which  is  very  damp,  even  in  the  wannest  nights. 
We  reached  the  little  church  just  in  time.  The 
congregation  was  small,  mostly  composed  of 
factory  hands. 

I  sat  near  an  open  window  looking  out  orer 
sloping  green  meadows,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  those  tall,  graeefol  trees  whioh,  I  think, 
are  called  weeping  elms,  and  bordered  at  tho 
farther  side  by  thick,  dark  woods.  A  little 
stream,  looking  like  a  stiver  cord  thrown  care- 
lessly down  upon  the  grass,  and  the  softened 
afternoon  sunlight  over  all  made  a  lovely,  quiet 
Sunday  picture.  Dr.  Hutton's  remarks  wore 
few  and  simply  worded,  as  fitted  the  capacities 
of  his  congregation ;  but  there  was  a  foroe  in 
them  which  indicated  decided  oonvictioiis, 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  the  influence 
of  his  beautiful  natural  surroundings. 

Henry  said  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  practice  of  my  pet  theory  at  the  house  at 
which  he  had  to  stop ;  so,  feistening  the  horse 
near  the  mill  stream  which  makes  its  way 
through  this  long,  narrow  valley,  he  left  me  in 
the  carriage  by  myself.  I  spent  the  time  in 
looking  at  the  pretty  views  about  me,  and  in 
thinking  of  the  dear  home  friends  at  Burton- 
ville,  and  of  their  probable  whereabouts  and 
occupations  at  that  time. ' 

Up  to  last  Monday  our  life  in  our  new  home 
had  been  so  pleasant  that  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten that  I  must  not  expect  life  to  be  always  se- 
rene. That  afternoon  something  occurred  so 
very  unpleasant  and  surprising  that  I  was  quite 
upset  by  it.  But  I  will  defer  recording  it  until 
my  next  sitting  at  my  journal,  for  Henry  will 
soon  be  homo,  and  I  will  not  have  my  face 
clouded  by  thinking  of  any  thing  so  disagree- 
able as  this. 
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SOBBOW  18  ft  eondition  of  suflTering  in  any 
of  fhe  emotions  of  the  mind,  in  riew  of 
some  event,  past  or  fatme.  It  is  the  comple- 
B&ent  and  eonnterpart  of  joy.  Erery  facnlty  is 
akmlated  to  produce  pleasnre,  and,  rerersely, 
pain. 

Borrow  acts  in  Tarions  ways;  and  In  each 
way  in  Tarions  degrees,  and  acoording  to  the 
ciieiimstanoes  of  each  individnal  person.  It 
has  a  two-fold  effect.  It  may  be  heneficial  or 
iDjnrioDS.  It  is  a  glorious  and  «  dangerons 
medicine.  And  yet,  as  all  are  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  come  nnder  the  administration  of  this 
agent,  it  Is  of  a  great  importance  that  we  look 
Boraewhat  narrowly  into  this  matter,  and  nn- 
derstand  onr  duties  and  dangers  and  privileges 
iGspoeting  it> 

That  sorrow  Is  injurious  which  is  in  excess, 
and  which  is,  on  account  of  excess,  unregulated, 
not  heing  under  the  control  of  the  reason.  A 
mere  wOd,  nngoremed,  and  ^ungorernahle  im- 
pulse of  pain,  directed  to  no  good  purpose 
whatsoerer,  submerging  the  mind,  and  smoth- 
ering the  mental  powers,  is  always  bad.  There 
may  be  moments  when  sorrow  is  uncontrollable, 
sttd  when  one  is  relieved  by  giving  way  to  it ; 
there  are  bursts  of  sorrow  which  are  but  the 
experienoee  of  the  hour  or  the  day ;  and  it  is 
better  to  let  them  spend  themselves,  and  not 
ssrrowly  mark  their  bounds  and  passages ;  but 
all  sorrow,  beyond  the  first  relief  of  agonized 
feelings,  should  be  held  in  check.  It  is  wrong 
to  be  sorrowful  too  long.  Because  your  trouble 
is  real  and  wiU-nigh  overpowering,  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  are  nnder  no  obligations  and 
duties.  Sorrow  is  a  school  in  which  the  school- 
master is  very  stem,  and  in  which  his  rules  are 
Tery  strict  and  very  rigid.  It  is  often  supposed 
that  when  persons  are  in  great  trouble,  they 
sre,  as  it  were,  released  from  the  duty  of  self- 
control,  and  from  their  obligations ;  but  at  no 
time  are  persons  under  such  obb'gations  and 
such  a  duty  of  self-control  as  when  they  are 
under  the  sacred  shadow  of  trouble. 

There  are  those  who  think  it  is  -wrong  to  let 
their  sorrows  die  out.  If  they  find  that  their 
pain  is  becoming  alleviated,  thoy  blow  the  em- 
bers again ;  they  rake  out  the  coals  irom  the 
ashes  that  threaten  to  hide  their  sorrow,  and 
they  are  almost  alarmed  at  themselves  when 
now  and  then  some  old  joy  breaks  out.    They 


seem  to  feel  that  there  u  a  sacred  duty  of  sor- 
row, and  that  midnight  ought  to  be  their  sym- 
bol and  signaL  They  study  sorrow.  They 
bring  back  old  experiences,  and  tempest  their 
minds  as  much  as  they  can.  And  continually 
they  wear  the  badge  of  sorrow. 

Now,  life  is  too  preoious  to  be  given  up  to 
one  state  of  mind— especially  one  such  as  sor- 
row persevered  in  leads  to.  Sorrow,  long  con- 
tinued, stupefies  the  mind,  and  takes  from  it 
discretion  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 

Besides,  such  sorrow  almost  always  runs  to 
unhealth.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  any  faculty 
long  nnder  the  influence  of  sorrow  and  not  be- 
come morbid.  It  is  d.ingerous  for  physical  as 
well  as  moral  reasons. 

Let  no  one,  then,  have  any  romantic  notion 
that  sorrow  has  a  right  to  all  of  life.  No  sor- 
row ever  came  upon  the  earth  that  has  any 
such  right  Sorrow  has  an  errand ;  and  its  er- 
rand should  be  fulfilled ;  and  then  it  should  be 
cut  short. 

Many  receive  sorrow  upon  their  pride ;  and 
they  resent  it.  They  compare  their  lot  with 
that  of  others,  not  to  find  some  reason  of  alle- 
viation, but  to  find  some  reason  for  rebellion. 
I  do  ndt  undertake  to  say  that  in  the  wreck 
which  sometimes  takes  place  in  suffering  and 
extreme  sorrow,  there  may  not  be  transient 
feelings  of  resentment  and  rebelliousness ;  but 
where  under  such  circumstances  sorrow  comes 
to  be  settled,  it  is  deadly. 

Sorrow  that  is  c>onquered  by  unworthy  means 
must  needs  produce  great  demoralization;  as 
when  men,  being  overcome  by  some  g^eat  sor- 
row, instead  of  turning  it  to  a  noble  use  by 
moral  thoughts,  instantly  fly  from  all  serious- 
ness into  worldly  occupations.  Work  is  good  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  ono  ought  to  stop 
working  on  account  of  sorrow.  Blessed  are 
the  poor;  for  when  they  have  sorrow  they  must 
work  for  their  raiment  and  shelter  and  daily 
bread.  Greatly  to  be  pitied  are  those  whose 
sorrows  come  to  them  under  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  no  need  of  uaing  their  time. 
And  I  do  not  speak  of  flying  to  decessary  duty 
as  being  wrong.  But  where  men,  outside  of 
the  industries  which  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  life  require,  seek  to  run  away  from  porrow, 
and  do  not  seek  to  g&ln  a  victory  over  it, 
they  do  wrong.    By  the  stoicism  of  excessive 
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work  they  damage  the  contribution  of  their 
minds. 

Seeking  relief  from  Borrow,  not  in  activity, 
bat  in  frivolous  pleasures,  for  the  sake,  as  it  is 
said,  of  drowning  it,  is  also  wrong.  A  mind 
may  become  po  stained  with  surrounding  objects 
that  every  single  thing  shall  have  hanging  on 
it  some  remeqibrancer  which  aggravates  one's 
sorrow ;  and  it  may  be  best,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  person  should  be  removed 
from  home,  taken  out  of  somber  -associations, 
and  induced  to  live  where  there  is  some  saliency 
to  life.  Gayety  is  sometimes  medicinal.  But 
where  one  runs  into  giddiness,  yea,  into  the 
friFolities  of  life,  in  order  that  he  may  not  have 
the  fiufTerings  of  borrow,  he  tur^s  that  which 
ought  to  benefit  him  into  mischief. 

Still  more  dangerous  is  it  where  men  seek 
relief  from  sorrow  in  dissipation.  And  yet 
worse  is  it  where  they  seek  exit  from  life  by  vi- 
olent means. 

All  these  are  expedients  for  getting  rid  of  sor- 
row which  can  not  but  hurt  morals,  and  con- 
science, the  fdther  of  morals. 

Sorrows  that  are  used  for  frivolous  purposes 
must  of  necessity  bo  very  deteriorating  to  the 
mind.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  real  sorrow  could 
be  made  exhibitory ;  but  it  is.  There  are  those 
who  really  feel  Eorrow,  but  who  can  scarcely 
help,  such  is  the  ^ranity  of  their  nature,  using 
it  for  a  purpose.  They  are  afraid  of  being 
thought  less  sorrowful  than  they  ought  to  be ; 
and  so  they  make  up  by  putting  on*  appear- 
ances. They  are  afraid  of  being  regarded  as 
not  continuing  their  sorrow  as  long  as  they 
should  ;  and  so  they  extend  its  reign.  Sorrow 
is  dramatic  under  such  circumstances.  It  has 
lost  its  truthfulness  and  its  moral  value,  and 
has  become  merely  a  part  of  the  drama  of  life. 
Such  are  not  strong  natuies.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  strength,  they 
are  seriously  injured  by  a  sorrow  that  is  treated 
in  a  manner  so  unworthy. 

Sorrows  often  make  men  selfish  and  peevish. 
Great  forbearance  is  to  beielt  toward  those  who 
are  irritated  by  the  attrition  of  a  sorrow  that 
•  must  continue.  Where  it  falls  upon  nerves 
rendered  sensitive,  partly,  perhaps,  by  constitu- 
tion, and  still  more  by  sickness  and  trouble,  we 
should  be  very  lenient  in  our  judgment.  A 
great  deal  of  domestic  peevishness  is  to  be  pal- 
liated, though  not  excused,  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
but  a  signal  of  suffering  which  nature  holds 
out.  Sorrow  springing  from  disease,  from,  in- 
cessant care,  from  over-mastering  work,  often 
gives  rise  to  a  peevishness  which  is  of  the  hour, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  set  down  weightily 


against  those  who  are  the  victims  of  it.  Bat 
where,  after  such  allowances  have  been  made, 
sorrow  tends  to  make  a  man  more  and  more 
considerate  of  himself,  and  so  more  and  more 
selfish,  it  has  a  deteriorating  eflect  upon  bim. 
When  sickness  and  bereavements  and  disap- 
pointments come  and^overtuzn  the  foondatioDs 
on  which  we  stand,  and  we  are  brought  into 
jeopardy,  we  should  be  very  watchful  and  care- 
ful lest  we  become  hard,  selfish,  rosentfnl,  proud, 
rebellious. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  beneficial  re- 
sults of  sorrow  such  as,  if  they  are  realized  in 
any  considerable  degree,  should  make  a  man 
thank  God  that  he  has  been  afflicted.    Where, 
for  instance,   sorrow  arouses  latent  strength 
and  produces  true  manhood,  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing.   Happy  is  he  who  uses  his  to  as  to  mako 
him  better.     Often  sorrow  is  itself  outgrown 
by  the  very  growth  which  it  inspires.     Soino- 
times  it  develops  in  you  things  that  you  never 
could  have  come  at  independent  of  it.     I  have 
seen  persons  who  seemed  unfit  to  grapple  with 
life  taken  hold  of  by  sorrow,  and  inspired  with 
a  courage  which  prepared  them  to  meet  and 
bear  themselves  up  manfully  under  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  trouble  to  which  they  were  liable. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  men  who,  it 
would  seem,  if  it  had  not  been  for  sorrow, 
would  never  have  been  bom  into  their  hotter 
nature.      And  where  sorrow  melts  or  breaks 
down  a  crude  and  harsh  nature,  and  softens, 
refines,  enriches  it,  then  it  is  accomplishing  a 
most  blessed  work.      Sorrow  should  be  like 
loam,  which,  when  the  plow  turns  it,  falls  mel- 
low from  the  share.    Sorrows  that  are  like  clay, 
which   when  the  plow  turns  it  rolls  over  in 
lumps,  and  is  more  unmanageable  after  it  is 
plowed  than  before,  bring  poor  husbandry  in 
the  heart. 

Br.  Spurzheim  used  to  say  that  no  person 
was  fitted  for  domestic  life  who  had  not  been 
educated  by  sorrow.  Not  that  nobody  should 
enter  into  that  life  who  came  with  a  smiling 
face  unsQarred  with  trouble ;  but  that  no  per- 
son having  come  into  that  life  could  grow  into 
the  fullness  thereof  until  he  had  been  developed 
and  disciplined  in  the  school  of  suffering  and 
sorrow. 

There  are  many  fruits  which  never  turn 
sweet  until  the  frost  has  lain  upon  them.  Tb  ere 
are  many  nuts  that  never  fall  from  the  bough 
of  the  tree  of  life  till  the  frost  has  opened  and 
ripened  them.  And  there  are  many  elements  of 
life  that  never  grow  sweet  and  beautiful  till 
sorrow  touches  them.  Then  they  are  like  au- 
tumnal colors,  and  all  men  behold  and  admiro 
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There  ia  a  sorrow  that  sweetens  aU 
arceibitieay  and  corrects  the  natnralnees  of  dis- 
pcntioa.  There  is  a  sorrow  that  breaks  down 
liazd  and  relnctent  natures.  Many  a  man  who 
vMiId  not  jiiihl  to  his  fellow-men,  at  last  yields 
to  his  own  snffsring  and  sorrow,  and  is  all  the 
baOerforit. 

Soriows  aze  henefits  to  na  where  they  lead 
Gs  to  broader  resources  of  life.  One  of  the 
T"Tff*^^'^f  that  almost  all  men  commit,  is  that  of 
iBTeiAmg  all  (heir  joys  in  one  direction.  It  is 
wise  lior  na  to  inveat  them  in  many  directions, 
that  we  may  never  become  bankrupt  When 
men  invest  their  means,  they  scatter  them  in 
variona  directiona,  so  that  if  bankruptcy  should 
toach  one  aort  of  investment,  others  would  be 
left.  Tbia  ia  wise  in  money  matters ;  and  it  is 
A  great  deal  wiser  in  morals.  When  a  man  has 
all  his  means  of  enjoyment  in  one  direction,  if 
trouble  comes,  and  his  only  resource  is  swept 
away,  he  ia  bankrupt  indeed. 

One  man  makes  the  whole  engagement  of 
his  life  to  eonsiat  in  business.  He  has  no  taste 
for  any  thing  else.  Beading  does  not  please 
him;  art  does  not;  social  comfort  does  not. 
He  Uvea  for  enterprise.  So  long  as  he  has 
health  and  strength  to  carry  forward  his  busi- 
neaa,  be  saya :  *'  I  want  no  better  life."  And 
so  long  as  his  life  is  bright,  and  no  clouds  cross 
his  siky,  he  may,  i>erhap6,  feel  no  need  of  any 
thing  which  he  does  not  have.  But  by-and-by, 
when  sickness  and  overwhelming  sorrow  come, 
and  he  is  driven  out  of  the  refuge  where  he 
has  felt  secure,  having  made  no  other  provis- 
iottf  and  no  new  resource  opening,  as  is  usually 
the  case  late  in  life,  he  is  ransacked  and  de- 
stroyed. « 

Another  man  makes  his  whole  joy  of  life  to 
eonsiat  in  flattery  and  praise.  He  has  no  love 
of  solitude.  He  haa  no  communion  with  books ; 
and  of  men,  he  haa  no  communion  only  with 
those  who  are  companions,  or  those  who  flatter 
and  pnuse  him.  And  when  there  comes,  by  any 
dispensation  of  God,  a  separation  from  these, 
his  zeaonroes  are  all  gone. 

Another  man  lives  wholly  in  his  affections. 
So  long  as  those  whom  he  loves  are  left,  he  is 
happy ;  hut  when  these  are  taken,  life  ceases  to 
him. 

Kow  the  multiplied  faculties  with  which  we 
are  endowed  that  have  joy  in  them,  are  on  pur- 
pose, it  aeema  to  me,  to  give  ua  an  intimation 
that  we  should  not  make  our  earthly  enjoyments 
rest  in  any  one  thing.  Tou  need  to  have  great 
resoQicea  of  mind;  and  therefore  yon  need  to 
educate  the  understanding.  You  need,  also 
great  resouroe^^in  the  direction  of  imagination 


and  taste.  You  also  need  great  resources  in  af- 
fection. And  you  need  great  resources  in  the 
direction  of  beneflconce,  and  in  the  Hireotion  of 
activities  in  other  ways.  You  need  those  vari- 
ous resources,  so  that  when  you  are  driven  out 
.of  one  you  can  take  refuge  in  another. 

Sorrows  that  leave  the  mind  like  a  house 
that  has  been  ransacked  and  stripped  bare,  are 
deadly  indeed ;  but  sorrows  that  say  to  a  man  : 
"  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  any  single  line  of  expe- 
rience or  education  for  the  resources  of  your 
life,"  are  blessings  for  which  we  may  well  be 
thankful.  Sooner  or  later  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments will  overtake  you ;  and  then  where 
will  your  resources  be?  Are  there  resources 
that  you  can  turn  your  mind  to,  in  other  direc- 
tions than  those  which  belong  to  this  world  ? 
Blessed  is  the  man  whom  no  trouble  can  alto- 
gether destroy,  but  who,  if  he  finds  an  enemy 
in  his  chamber,  retreats  to  another,  and  bolts 
and  bars  the  doors;  and  who,  if  he  is  driven 
out  of  that,  finds  another  resource,  and  another, 
and  rises  higher  and  higher  till  he  reaches  tho 
threshold  of  his  Father's  house,  where  no  more 
sorrow  nor  crying  can  come  for  ever  more. 

We  live  too  narrowly. 

We  live  on  too  few  alternatives. 

We  want  broader  resources. 

Where  sorrow  more  effectually  introduces 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  our  own  kind,  it  is  a 
great  blessing.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  a 
man  take  to  his  fellow-men,  I  think,  as  sorrow 
does.  Men  do  not  know  much  beyond  their 
own  sphere.  I  think  they  know  very  little  of 
what  is  going  on  among  the  class  that  they  do 
not  belong  to,  though  they  know  what  happens 
in  their  little  circle.  It  is  the  tendency  of  hu- 
man nature  to  make  a  man  separate  himself 
from  his  fellows ;  but  it  is  the  tendency  of  true 
Christian  growth  to  lead  a  man  to  recognize  tho 
bond  of  a  common  brotherhood.  And  toward 
this  end  some  kinds  of  sorrow  work  wonder- 
fully. This  experience  of  sorrow — ^how  it  hu- 
manises men ! 

A  woman  of  great  gifts  and  high  culture,  at 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  affianced  to 
a  man  distinguished  in  literature  and  science, , 
and  she  looked  forward  to  a  life  oT  joy ;  bat . 
the  ocean  claimed  him.    The  sorrow  that  fell  i 
upon  her  fell  like  multitudinous  frosts  in  au- 
tumnal days ;  and  no  green  and  bright  thing ; 
was  left  in  all  the  field  of  her  heart     With  • 
mighty  stragglings  through  weeks  and  months : 
she  sought  to  stop  her  sorrow;  and  finally 
turned  from  it  saying :  *'  I  will  give  my  whole  • 
life  hereafter  to  others,  and  let  my  own  self 
go."    She  consecrated  herself  to  the  work  of 
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educating,  and  is  still  earnestly,  snccerafnlly, 
and  bountifnllj  spending  herself  in  that  work. 
And  behold !  her  sorrows  are  all  taken  away 
and  gone.  She  leaned  to  giro  herself  away  to 
others ;  and  when  she  found  herself  again,  she 
was,  as  it  were,  regenerated. 

Where  sorrows  disenchant  life  of  its  exag- 
gerated satisfaction  and  goodnees,  without  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  it  is  a  great  henefit.  We 
are  at  first  apt  to  think  that  life  is  better  than 
it  is,  better  than  it  wears,  better  adapted  to  giTe 
satisfaction  than  it  proves  to  be ;  and  when  we 
discover  our  mistake  we  are  apt  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  find  that  life  is  all  care  and 
hardship.  Blessed,  therefore,  is  the  sorrow  that 
tempers  onr  judgment. 

Sorrows  which  make  us  feel  that,  good  as  the 
world  is,  it  is  not  enough ;  that  give  as  a  sense 
that  bright  and  sweet  and  desirable  as  life  is, 
there  is  something  brighter,  sweeter,  and  more 
desirable,  and  that  plant  in  our  hearts  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  a  higher  and  better  life — 
such  sorrows  are  angelic.  They  prophesy  to 
us,  and  fulfill  their  own  prophecies.  They  do 
not  lead  us  to  deride  the  present,  nor  to  refuse 
any  wholesome  bitterness,  but  they  tell  us  of  a 
rest  hereafter. 

I  appeal,  if  not  to  your  present  or  past  expe- 
rience, certainly  to  an  experience  that  you  will 
have.  I  do  not  say  to  the  young :  "  Act  sor- 
rowfully." I  would  not  check  the  innocent  hi- 
larity and  mirth  of  the  present  hour.  I  would 
not  have  any  one  feel  that  because  sorrows  are 
to  eome  he  is  to  act  as  though  they  had  already 
come.  If  childhood  rejoice,  let  it  rejoice ;  only 
this :  remember  that  days  of  darkness  must 
come.  And  when  they  draw  near,  remember 
that  sorrow  has  a  meaning. 


■♦-•- 


■♦-•- 


Oke  Mo£s  Olabs. — A  short  time  sinoe, 
at  a  Temperance  meeting,  before  me  sat  a  very 
respectable  young  working-man,  with  his  wife 
by  his  side.  They  both  seemed  listening  with 
much  interest  and  emotion  to  the  speakers. 
During  the  meeting  some  one  left  the  platform 
and  earner  up  and  spoke  to  him.  I  heard  what 
was  said. 

**  Heppell,  I  wish  you  would  stand  up  and  say 
a  few  words.  If  any  one  in  the  town  knows 
the  blessings  of  total  abstinence,  I  am  sure  it  is 
you." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  appeared 
t>  be  saying  *^  No"  very  often.  Bat  in  the  end 
he  did  stand  up,  and  I  think  this  was  his 
>8p3ech: 


"  My  friends,  I  never  stood  up  to  spemlr  t 
fore,  and  I  feel  rather  out  of  my  place,  lm± 
any  thing  I  can  say  should  help  you,  I  fl^si 
indeed,  be  very  glad.  I  do  not  want  to  e 
myself  up  as  a  model  for  others,  for  I  well  x 
member  those  words:  'Let  him  that  thixilrai 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  falL'  IVHai 
would  warn  my  fellow-woilanen  against  is,  t1 
habit  of  indulging  in  what  they  csll  just  oi 
'glass.  Ruin  liee  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Some  i 
you  know  me,  but  many  do  not,  and  X  mfl 
just  say  that  two  years  ago  what  I  called  ji^ 
one  glass  was  all  but  the  ruin  of  me,  body  axi 
souL  I  went  for  this  into  a  public  honFe,  ai^ 
that  glass  sadly  changed  my  home,  nearly  brol 
my  wife's  heart,  lost  me  my  oharaoter  and  xnl 
work,  and  sent  me  to  prison.  After  that,  "whe 
I  should  have  known  better,  the  delusion  <i 
tossing  off  one  glass  nearly  overcame  me.  I 
it  hadn't  been  for  God's  mercy  just  then,  1 
might  now  have  been  far  away  beyond  the  sea^ 
or  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  WorkiDg-men 
strike  I  and  let  it  be  not  only  against  the  drink; 
ing  traffic  generally,  but  against  what  is  th< 
ruin  of  thousands.  I  mean  the  delusion  ol 
just  one  glass.  Giving  up  the  drink  has  don^ 
more  for  me  thau  merely  making  me  respect 
able,  it  was  the  first  step  to  my  beooming  t 
Christian.  It  led  me  to  the  house  of  Godj 
where  I  learned  to  pray  for  a  clean  heart  and  i 
new  life  in  every  way.  Take  my  advioe  and 
try  it,  all  of  you,  and  I  can  only  hope  it  may 
do  for  you  all  what,  through  God's  blessing,  il 
has  done  for  me. 

«  Onoe  more  let  me  warn  old  men  and  young, 
women  and  children  too,  of  the  danger  of  just 
one  glaas."— A  IT. 


Ths  Philosopht  of  thb  Tbxperai^cf. 
BxroBK.-^The  philosophy  of  the  Temperance 
Beform,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  joined  in  it,  b 
this :  to  emancipate  society  from  this  dire  sys- 
tem of  evil,  the  business  of  the  country  irom 
this  unfair  competitor,  and  the  politics  of  the 
nation  Irom  this  evil  and  overshadowing  infia- 
enoe.    The  great  work  whioh  the  Temperance 
men  of  this  generation,  and  those  who  shall 
follow  us  when  we  have  fallen  asleep,  is  not  to 
effect  personal  reformation  only.    That,  as  re- 
gards it,  is  incidental  merely  to  the  main  work 
in  hand.    We  seek  rather  to  instruct  ignorance, 
remove  prejudice,  quicken  conscience,  interpret 
economic  law  to  the  masses,  and,  by  thus  arm- 
ing the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  agunst  tbe 
traffic,  eventually  banish  it  from  the  laud.— 
W:  ff.  Murrey. 
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Comparative  Longevity  of  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals. 


BT  a.  SAT  LAXXX8TEB,  B.  A.,  OXPOBD. 


I.  nrntoDuoTOBY. 

npHE  peciodie  pbenumtiiB  olisenraTtle  in  or- 
-^  gftmans  hsvo  alwayi  a  speeial  interest  for 
i^a^ti  of  KaioM  on  aocoont  of  the  extreme 
cbficority  of  tbeir  reUttiom,  as  well  as  from  the 
^tdkaX  importanee  vhtch  they  poMess  for 
ii^AQlaad.  There  is  probably  but  small  room 
(or  doafat  that  oltiraately  the  Yarious  recurring 
periods  of  death,  of  reprodnction,  of  sleep,  of 
UbernatioB,  of  gestation,  of  puberty,  are  all 
ftJtted  to  or  derive  their  origin  from  those 
gnii  Mkronomibal  cycles  of  change  in  the  rel- 
atiT«  pontions  of  sun,  moon,  and  earth— which 
we  know  as  year,  month,  and  day.  While  in 
some  of  the  periodic  phenomena  of  organisms 
(his  lelation  is  clear  and  direct,  in  others  it  is 
obsenred  by  the  mtrodnotion  of  most  complex 
^ton,  which  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  in  the 
majority  of  organisms  the  operation  of  the  as- 
troDomieal  cause.  The  duration  of  life*  is 
^^y  infloenoed  by  varying  conditions  in  vari- 
^  organisms,  but  the  prime  (actor  in  all  cases 
u  the  rafliuflioe  of  changing  day  and  night,  of 
(Iteroate  winter  and  summer,  or  wet  and  dry 
KasoD. 

Although  it  is  vain  (with  present  knowledge) 
to  expect  to  gain  a  complete  insight  into  those 
*o««nents  between  beings  and  their  environ- 
°»nt,  of  which  the  duration  of  life  is  one,  yet 
c<Ttain  facts  and  considerations  hare  been 
pointed  out  which  go  far  toward  enabling  us  so 
^<io.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle  ODward,  ob- 
teTvon  and  philosophers  have  accumulated 
^ts  tod  miUtipiied  speculation  on  the  causes 
^^  loogevity— the  field  is  a  well-trodden  one, 
^d  for  many  years  to  come  any  increased 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  looked  for  rather  from 
tbe  examination  of  long-acquired  facts  and 
^^  le-azraagement,  than  from  new  or  unex- 
Pwted  ohBervattons  by  individual  workers. 


*1^  gnat  imperlaiiee  which  maa  attachM  UmMlf  to 
"^lifriSivai  the  invaiiyiBto  lonfeTityin  aaixoals  a 
sreater  taportaiiee  thaa  it  deaernw  as  a  phyalological  or 
PmWphicai  question.  Tbe  Taxying  intendty  of  life  In 
*^^««at  spedea,  and  the  areraga  mortaUtj  of  a  Bpodo?, 
^  i&ore  dearly  iaflnential  qnantitiM  in  nature  than  the 
possible  Imgth  of  life.  Tfane  doea  not  appear  in  the  or- 
Sudc  vorld  aa  an  easily  xecogniaaUe  feotor,  for  though 
^^ifMaialerer^  what  ia  loat  in  power  ia  gained  in 
^1  it  b  diflcolt  to  diatrihttte  the  amount  of  life  of  any 
1^  9«ii«  lightly  hetween  intensity  and  length. 


I         2.  WBITBBS  OH  LOarOBVITT,  AND  OBXKBAX 
S0UBCB8  OB  ZBFOBlfATXOir. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
inquiry  proposed  in  this  essay,  we  have  little  in 
common  with  those  who  in  former  ages  have 
ex^largftd  upon  the  possible  means  of  prolonging 
human  life;  nor  are  we  concerned  specially 
with  those  questions  as  to  the  possible  and  ex- 
treme periods  of  man's  tenure  of  existence, 
which  to-day  occupy  the  attention  of  many  lit- 
erary men  of  an  antiquarian  or  curious  turn  of 
mind.  In  the  writings  of  these  men  we  can 
not  expect  to  find  more  than  one  limited  class 
of  facts  bearing  on  comparative  longevity ; 
and  in  too  many  cases  the  facts  so-called  are 
not  supported  by  scientific  evidence.  In  a  re- 
cent article  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  and  still 
more  lately  in  The  Fortnightly  Eeview,  admi- 
rable ritunUi  are  given  of  what  is  known  and 
has  been  supposed  with  regard  to  this  possibil- 
ity of  human  life — a  subject  to  which  the  term 
'*  longevity"  has  had  its  meaning  narrowed, 
but  one  which  will  here  be  treated  subordi- 
nately.  It  will  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
refer  further  to  authorities  on  this  question, 
until  their  opinions  are  discussed.  Naturalists 
and  philosophers,  including  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
and  Haller,  have  incidentally  given  expression 
to  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  varied  tenure 
of  life  of  organisms ;  but  naturally  the  later 
writers  have  had  a  larger  number  of  &cts  to 
deal  with,  and  have  been  able  to  bring  a  sounder 
scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  problem 
than  those  who  preceded  them.  The  treatise 
of  Bacon,  entitled  *'  fiistoria  Yitss  et  Mortis," 
contains  a  most  admirable  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  longevity.  The  question  is  attacked 
from  every  side,  and  the  most  ingenious  hy- 
potheses, with  cegard  to  animals  and  men,  are 
suggested  and  discussed  with  that  order  and 
precision  which  belong  to  the  great  philos- 
opher. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  Bacon's  time,  strange  traditions  and  su- 
perstitions held  men's  minds,  and  that  he  actu- 
ally, who  showed  the  means  by  which  we  have 
become  free  from  such  impediments,  was  to  a- 
considerable  extent  aficcted  in  this  way.  The 
account  of  the  ages  attained  by  various  species 
of  birds  and  animals,  given  by  Bacon,  is  very 
extensive,  and  his  remarks  upon  each  case  val- 
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liable.  These  are  referred  to  hereafter;  bat 
bis  BtateineDts  with  regard  to  varioos  cases  of 
human  longevity  are  leas  tnu^wortby)  as  well 
as  his  discussion  of  the  value  of  iu unction,  of 
smelling  fresh  earth  on  waking,  and  other  curi- 
ous devices  for  prolong^g  life ;  little  reliance, 
moreover,  can  be  placed  on  the  strange  connec- 
tions between  longevity  and  personal  qualities 
and  characteristics,  such  as  hairiness  and  tem- 
per, which  Bacon  enumerates.  This  treatisoi 
however,  is  well  worth  the  study  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  if  only  as  a  collection  of 
strange  fancies.  Bacon's  conclusions,  set  forth 
ia  the  thirty-two  canons  at  the  close  of  Lis 
treatise,  explain  variations  in  longevity  as  due 
to  variations  in  the  density  of  the  "  vital  spir- 
its/' and  other  causes  affecting  these  spirits. 
The  work  of  the  Prussian  physician,  C.  F. 
Hufeland,  entitled  *'  The  Art  of  Prolonging  the 
Life  of  Han,"  published  iu  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  is  to  a  great  extent  founded  on 
Bacon's  work,  from  whom  most  of  his  facts  are 
derived.  The  advance  in  science  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  enabled  him  to  treat  the  Bub« 
ject  in  a  less  metaphysical  style  than  Bacon 
could ;  at  the  same  time,  his  philosophy  is  one 
which  has  now  in  its  turn  become  antiquated. 
Hufeland  endeavors,  by  an  examination  of  the 
various  leases  of  life  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal world  and  their  connected  conditions,  to 
discover  what  will  favor  and  what  will  combat 
the  prolongation  of  life  in  man ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  his  work  is  a  recommendation  of  tem- 
perance and  regularity  in  the  exercise  of  the 
various  functions,  such  being  the  lesson  derived 
from  his  general  study.  At  the  outset  of  his 
inquiry  Hufeland  observes:  *'Is  it,  then^  im- 
possible to  penetrate  the  intimafce  nature  of  this 
sacred  flame  (life),  and  to  learn  to  distinguish 
what  will  feed  it  from  what  will  diminish  it  f 
I  know  how  rash  is  the  enterprise  I  have  un- 
dertaken. I  am  about  to  approach  a  sanctuary 
from  which  so  many  presumptuous  men  have 
had  to  depart  abashed  and  confused,  and  of 
which  Haller  himself,  the  favored  confidant  of 
Nature,  has  said  that  no  mortal  can  penetrate 
therein."  Hufeland  had  no  oause  to  regret  his 
enterprise,  for  though  he  did  not  accomplish  his 
task,  which  indeed  he  could  not  hope  to  do,  he 
has  shown  an  excellent  path,  which  it  remains 
for  others  to  improve  and  extend. 

The  general  conclusions  Hufeland  arrived  at 
arenas  follows.  He  says :  *'  The  duration  of  life 
depends  then,  in  general,  on  the  following  cir- 
cumstances— 1.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
vital  force  contained  in  the  body.  2.  Life  con- 
sumes and  destroys  not  only  vital  force,  but 


also  the  organs;  the  destruction  of  life  ought 
then  to  occur  later  in  a  body  endowed  with  vig- 
orous organs  than  in  ono  in  which  the  organs 
are  delicate.  •  .  .  Thus,  a  certain  solidity 
of  general  organization  and  a  suitable  condi- 
tion of  the  vital  organs  are  the  second  condition 
on  which  length  of  life  depends.  3.  Tho  con- 
sumption (of  vital  force  and  of  organs)  may  bo 
more  or  less  rapid,  consequently  its  duration, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  of 
life,  may  be,  other  things  being  equal  as  re- 
gards forces  and  organs,  shorter  or  longer,  ac- 
cording as  the  act  of  destruction  operates  with 
more  or  less  intensity.  4.  Finally,  since  the 
reparation  of  losses  is  the  principal  means  of 
counteracting  consumption,  a  body  which  has 
the  most  perfect  means  of  regeneration,  both 
internal  and  external,  will  endure  a  longer 
time  than  one  not  provided  with  these  means. 
In  a  word,  the  duration  of  life  in  a  being  de- 
pends on  the  sum  of  the  vital  forces  which  it 
possesses,  on  the  greater  or  less  consistence  of 
its  organs,  on  the  rapidity  or  the  slowness  of 
its  consumption,  and  on  the  perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  regeneration.* 

The  only  criticisms  on  these  txows  which  it 
is  at  present  Qse''ul  to  make,  is  that  they  in- 
volve certain  ideas  which  have  becomo  modi- 
fied with  the  advance  of  science,  and  henco  re- 
quire to  be  adapted  to  present  knowledge.  In 
the  sequel  it  will  be  seen  how  far  they  differ  or 
agree  with  modem  conclusions. 

A  second  work  on  Longevity,  which  treats  of 
the  general  subject,  and  which,  therefore,  has 
an  interest  for  the  present  inquiry,  is  that  of 
the  late  P.  Flourens,  who  was  Perpetual  Secre- 
tary to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and 
Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  at  tho 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Flourens's  work 
is  devoted  to  human  longevity  in  its  first  part, 
and  in  this  connection  he  considers  the  longev- 
ity of  other  mammalia  in  order  to  answer  this 
question :  **  Is  there  any  snre  characteristic  in 
animals  from  which  we  may  infer  their  length 
of  life  P"  He  gives  the  supposed  age  of  several 
mammals,  and  the  age  at  which  the  epiphyses 
of  their  bones  are  supposed  to  become  united 
throughout  the  skeleton,  and  from  this  compar- 
ison he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  mam- 
mals and  man  the  period  of  life  is  five  times 
that  of  the  period  of  growth — a  very  neat  and 

valuable  rule  to  aid  us  in  examining  the  ques- 

, 

*Hul!Bland  obserret  ia  ono  pcaiage:  "The more im- 
perfeot  the  organisation  the  longer  the  life,**  after  deaertb- 
ing  the  prolongation  of  liliB  In  plants  by  pnuiing.    Hit 
own  faotf  art  BuAoient  to  refute  this  as  a  'general  lav.  i 
The  truth  is  the  very  opposite  of  this. 
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ti>jn  of  the  CAoies  of  longeTity,  where  there  h 
a  real  fonndAtion  for  it  ia  fact.*  The  data  tued 
bj  M.  Flonrena  are,  howerer,  very  few  and  of 
caaD  credibility,  while,  each  as  they  are,  they 
do  sot  hear  out  hie  law  of  an  exact  quintuple 
niio.  The  enggestion  of  fixing  hy  the  junc- 
t:(»  of  the  oneons  epiphyses  the  period  of 
i;roirth,  is  neTertheless  one  of  great  practical 

lo  a  work  entitled,  **  Life— its  Nature,  Yari- 
etiei,  and  Pbctaomena,"  Mr.  Leo  H.  Gn'ndon 
bis  diecnssed  what  he  terms  the  various  leases 
of  Hfe  in  plants  and  animals,  using  the  data  and 
inierenees  of  Bacon,  Hufeland,  and  Flourens, 
to  s  Terjr  large  extent,  hut  adding  eome  which 
&r?  of  Talue.  The  relation  of  length  of  life  to 
balk,  intensity,  and  fertility,  which  have  heen 
sore  or  lesB  clearly  apparent  to  all  who  have 
Dunght  OQ  the  matter  from  early  times,  are 
hiefly  set  forth,  and  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
hwi  enunciated  are  attrihuted  to  special  design 
tn  the  part  of  the  Creator,  to  serve  the  special 
reqoxrements  of  the  exceptional  organism,  or  of 
5om.e  other  organism  dependent  on  it. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  works,  the  volumes  of 
Hr.  Herbert  Spencer  must  he  mentioned.  For 
vb€ther  we  accept  the  new  philosophy  of  Evo- 
lution, so  marvelously  horn  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
tlieory  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  or  cling  to  an 
elder  belief,  the  fitness  of  things  to  their  condi- 
tiona,  the  correspondences  of  organisms  to  their 
tnyironment,  so  ably  set  forth  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
?Tuid  work,  must  enter  into  our  theory  of  Na- 
ture. It  may  be  a  fair  boast  of  the  evolution- 
ist that  the  founder  of  his  philosophy  has  been 
led  hy  the  course  of  his  speculations  to  trace  a 
rioficr  connection,  a  more  complete  adaptation 
of  living  things  to  their  wants  than  the  teleol- 
ogist  ever  even  hinted  at,  much  as  such  a  close 
connection  would  have  added  to  the  consistency 
of  bis  theory  of  design.  In  his  "  Principles  of 
Biology,"  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  chapters  oa  Gen- 
«sia  and  on  Multiplication,  establishes  certain 
Uws  of  correspondence,  which,  together  with 
the  £acts  he  so  adequately  cites,  have  the  closest 
bearing  on  the  antecedents  of  longe?ityi  Kev- 
ertbeless  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  <*  lon- 
Rerity*'  is  not  once  used  in  these  chaptera,  nor 
ia  the  duration  of  individual  life  discussed  di- 
rectly at  alL  Bid  the  nature  of  this  essay  per- 
mit, it  would  be  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
vay  of  treating  the  question  of  longevity,  to 
aasome  the  contents  of  Mr.  Spencer's  volnmes, 
and  to  write  a  last  chapter  on  the  Duration  of 

*B«iff9D  had  prtvtoody  suppoted  a  ratio  of  7  to  1  at 
tint  of  tka  Icnfth  of  Ufc  to  length  ef  growth. 


Individuals.  This  is  not,  however,  the  form 
which  it  ia  deemed  right  to  adopt  upon  the 
present  occasion,  though  frequent  reference  to 
and  use  of  the  views  of  this  most  eminent  phil- 
osopher will  be  made. 

Having  dismissed  the  subject  of  books,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  data 
which  are  availahle  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  life.  We  shall  find  that  the  paucity  and 
uncertainty  of  observations  on  this  class  of 
facts  is  something  really  extreme.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  ''  Historia  Vita)  et  Mortis,"  makes  a  re- 
mark which  is  true  to  this  day :  "  De  diutumu 
tate,  ei  brwiiate  vita  in  animelibui  tenuis  ett  in* 
formatio,  qum  huhsri  potest ;  observatio  ntglifftnt  ;■ 
iradUio  fabuiota  ;  in  eicurribua  vita  degener  eot' 
rutnpH;  in  sylvettribut  it^'uria  cali  intereipit" 
To  begin  with  man  himself,  we  have  statistics, 
individual  assertions,  general  impressions,  ex- 
periment. It  might  he  supposed  that  statistics 
would  furnish  very  valuable  evidence  on  this 
matter ;  hut,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  only  wilhin 
certain  European  areas  and  a  part  of  America 
that  statistics  relating  to  age  are  prepared,  and 
the  qualifications  to  which  these  are  subject, 
from  the  shifting  of  population,  are  of  a  very 
complex  character ;  further,  there  is  a  remark- 
ahle  personal  equation  iu  the  ohservors,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry  into 
age,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  fairly  to 
estimate.  Men  do  not  tell  the  truth  as  to  their 
age,  either  from  ignorance  or  from  deceitful- 
ness.  The  ill-educated  and  the  aged  are  spec- 
ially likely  to  make  false  statements  from  igno- 
rance, while  that  "  vanity  which  never  grows 
old"  affects  equally  the  statements  of  old  and 
young. 

Individual  assertions,  taken  alone  and  apart 
firom  the  correction  which  the  average  of  a  vast 
number  must  insure,  are,  of  course,  still  less  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  for  the  same  re&sons. 
General  impressions,  such  as  are  imparted  to  us 
by  travelers,  by  poets,  and  even  historians,  are 
of  very  small  value  when  they  relate  to  the 
duration  of  life,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  confuse 
wear  and  one  of  its  factors  age.  Experiment 
of  what  will  insure  long  duration  of  life  in 
himself  has  been  too  rarely  tried  by  man  to 
make  this  class  of  evidence  of  any  scientific 
value,  while  among  animals  man  seems  never 
to  have  selected  or  endeavored  to  produce  lon- 
gevity, probably  because  of  its  uselessness ;  had 
he  done  so,  we  might  hope  for  some  valuable 
facts  firom  his  experiments. 

With  regard  to  observaticms  on  the  length  of 
life  of  other  animals,  the  certain  knowledge  is 
very  small,  only  that  tenure  of  life  which  is 
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very  brief  being  easily  obeerved.  The  greatest 
uncertainty  or  even  ignorance  prerails  as  to  the 
duration  of  life  of  even  the  commonest  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  fishes ;  in  most  oases  it  seems 
only  possible  to  say  that  it  is  not  less  than  a 
certain  period.  This,  of  course,  furnishes  a 
limited  means  of  comparison.  A  writer  in  the 
<*  English  Cyolopsddia*'  says :  "  Of  the  age  to 
which  the  horse  would  naturally  arrire,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  any  thing  satisfactory.  Many 
have  exceeded  thirty,  and  some  of  them  even 
forty,  but  from  ill  usage  and  over-exertion  the 
majority  come  to  their  end  before  they  have 
seen  nine  or  ten  years."  M.  Flourens  gives  ex- 
ceedingly wide  ranges  for  many  mammals  in 
his  book  above  noted,  while  it  is  obvious,  if  we 
consider  the  position  of  many  wild  animals, 
such  as  the  larger  camivora,  most  birds,  rep- 
tiles, fiahes,  and  aquatic  animals,  that  any  sup- 
positions as  to  their  duration  of  life  can  rest  on 
but  few  feiots.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  Hr. 
Charles  Darwin  writes  that  he  has  no  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  longevity  of  the  nearest 
wild  representatives  of  our  domesticated  ani- 
mals, nor  notes  as  to  the  longevity  of  our  quad- 
rupeds. Mr.  Thomas  BtJl,  the  author  of  most 
valuable  works  on  **  British  Quadrupeds," 
**  British  BepUles,"  and  «« British  Crustacea 
Podophtbalmia,"  in  reply  to  special  inquiry, 
writes  that  the  opportunities  of  observation  are 
few,  and  the  results  necessarily  uncertain  as  to 
length  of  life  in  Beptiles  and  Crustacea.  Br. 
Ounther,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  most  able 
ichthyologist  and  naturalist,  remarks,  in  a  let- 
ter in  reply  to  inquiries :  *'  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  positive  known  of  the  age  and  causes 
of  death  of  various  fishes.*'  So,  too,  In  Mr. 
Tarrell's  works  litUe  is  said  of  duration  of  life ; 
while  in  Mr.  Gwyn  Jefireys's  admirable  treatise 
on  the  British  MoUusoa  a  similar  absence  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  those  animals  is  ad- 
mitted. The  Insects  form  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion, since  in  a  great  number  of  them  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  well  known. 

Of  still  lower  forms  of  life  there  is  as  little 
knowledge  in  most  cases  as  in  the  higher 
forms.  The  Vegetable  division  of  organiams 
among  its  higher  and  terrestrial  members  fur^ 
nishee  ample  data;  the  ages  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  such  like  forms  appear  to  be  well  ascer- 
tained, but  those  whose  condition  and  structure 
are  diversified  by  aquatic  habitat,  leave  us  as 
much  in  ignorance  as  do  similarly  inaccessible 
animals. 

Here,  then,  before  entering  on  this  inquiry, 
while  but  looking  out  on  the  road,  we  see  how 
few  are  the  guide-posts— -how  small  the  assurance 


we  can  have  of  taking  the  right  tnmin 
When  that  immense  engine  of  scientific  obsc 
vation,  which  is  wielded  by  statisticians,  h 
been  fairly  and  fully  applied  to  the  human  sp 
cies,  and  to  such  of  the  many  and  varied  fon 
of  animal  life  as  may  be  possible,  not  only 
as  to  determine  lengfth,  but  other  qnantitatx^ 
phenomena  of  life  also,'then  we  may  hope 
see  the  problem,  about  to  be  discussed,  definite 
and  clearly  investigated  by  inductive  method 
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Thb  Mobxons,  shrewd  and  far-seeio 
with  respect  to  temporal  advantages,  yet  pn 
fees  to  keep  the  rewards  of  the  celestial  Zic 
ever  before  them,  as  the  chief  motive  of  the 
actions  and  the  goal  of  their  desires.  The 
present  an  extreme  case  of  other'tcorldlinet*^ 
satire,  as  it  were,  upon  that  spirit,  which  pn 
vails  too  extensively  among  every  people,  i 
leaning  upon  worn-out  traditions  rather  tha 
upon  eternal  principles,  and  of  reaching  foi 
ward  to  an  unknown  existence,  to  the  neglec 
or  misapprehension  of  the  life  which  now  coz 
fines  us,  and  in  which  our  work  manifest! 
lies. 

The  Mormon  school  system,  too,  is  a  poq 
substitute  for  the  advantages  of  our  commol 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  those  few  great  ein 
cational  centers  which  are  fast  adding  the  re 
suits  of  old-world  culture  to  new- world  freedoi 
from  cumbersome  traditions. 

The  Mormon  law  with  respect  to  maritii 
rights  and  duties  is  extremely  strict,  r« 
quiring  far  more  self-denial  on  the  part  of  th 
husband  than  is  usually  practiced  by  monog^ 
mists  of  the  outside  world,  while  the  fulfillmen 
of  such  laws  is  guaranteed  through  the  piety  o 
the  citizens,  and  their  firm  belief  that  they  an 
under  the  autbbrity  of  a  divine  command.-^ 
Mrt,  £vani. 


What  is  Dakgehovs  to  thb  State.- 
Whatever  tends  to  lower  the  tone  of  publ« 
morals,  to  debauch  the  mind,  to  corrupt  ih^ 
manners,  to  lessen  the  sum  total  of  its  industrr 
is,  to  the  full  limit  of  expression,  dangerous  t< 
the  State.  These  causes,  although  slowly  oper< 
ating  and  often  unnoticed,  are  none  the  les 
causes  producing  evil  and  evil  only.  The  asse:' 
tion  that  no  representative  government  cti 
long  abide  when  the  majority  of  the  voting 
population  are  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drunkeoi 
ness,  carries  with  its  utterance  the  force  of  i 
demonstration.  It  produces  a  conviction  on  er* 
ery  candid  mind,  against  the  current  of  whid 
no  argument  can  stand.— ^.  ff,  Murray, 
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STUDIES   IN    HYGIENE. 


A  WoBB  ABOUT  AiB. — ^Tho  poet  writes 
fl "-  tnfln  light  M  air/'  bai  air  itaelf  ia  no 
triie,  tkat  ia  qiiiia  certain.    If  yon  eould  but 
otioaie  tbe  amount  of  miaehief  done  hy  tlua 
ignonnee  of  air.  it  wonld  l>e  00  atnpendona  that 
it  voald  aatonnd  yon.    Some  persona  lutve  a 
setiQa  that  tlie  only  means  of  comfort  is  to 
•tvX  up  ererj  hole  in  a  room,  and  prevent  the 
vxem  of  air.     It  is  God  Almighty's  arrange- 
3flit  to  give  an  unlimited  fjoantlty  of  pnre  air* 
«ad  it  seems  to  be  man's  arrangement  to  en- 
cr-aror  to  limit  that  supply,  and  to  deteriorate 
its  parity  in  erery  vay  in  his  power.    I  haye 
^ftea  menticmed  the  obserration  of  an  old  der- 
^TiBan,  who  need  to  complain  greatly  of  his 
iock  ISor  ahntting  ont  the  air.    He  said :  '<  If  I 
•  6(e  to  preach  in  a  barrel,  they  wonld  stop  np 
^e  bonghole.'*    That  is  jnst  what  the  nu^ority 
of  ns  do.    I  haye  been  in  houses — ^I  hare  been 
^A  tome  to-day — where,  for  example,  the  top 
*tth  is  nailed  op—a  suicidal  aot — doing  snch 
Outage  aa  one  conld  scarcely  tell  of  in  the  ten 
nmiTitea  that  have  been  allotted  to  me.    Now 
PMple  win  not  drink  dirty  water — ^not  willingly, 
^oagh  aometimea  they  are  obliged  to — but  they 
^Te  no  objection  whatever  to  take  in  dirty  air. 
H  they  wonld  bnt  remember  that  from  dirt 
cotnss  death ;  if  they  wonld  but  realiae  the  ab- 
nxrdity  of  the  saying  that  **  own  dirt  is  no  dirt ;" 
it  they  would  but  see  the  absurdity,  the  dan- 
Serons  absurdity  of  that  saying,  I  am  sure  they 
vodd  aot  very  differently.     From  our  own 
bnath  may  oome  our  own  death.    It  has  been 
tlkown  pretty  oonclosively  that  about  700  cubic 
feet-aay  10  feet  by  10  Iset,  and  7  feet  high, 
•ad  we  can  all  imagine  a  room  of  tiiat  sort — ^is 
about  aa  small  as  a  single  individual  should  in- 
habit.   I  have  been  in  honses  where  six  people 
vere  sleeping  in  that  same  space ;  and,  there* 
fore,  having  120  oubic  feet,  or  something  of  that 
uit,  each,  inataad  of  700.— 09iAriM. 

Look  to  Youb  Puxps  and  Watkb  Fipbs. 
— Oalvaniied  iron  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
perfectly  aaCs  for  use  in  pipes  for  eonveying 
water,  and  it  ia  often  used  in  the  endless-chain 
pomp  so  common  in  some  farming  districts. 
Dr.  Jackson*  the  Boston  ohemist,  says,  in  re- 
gftid  to  galvanised  iron,  that  **  it  is  protected 
by  the  more  ready  oxidation  of  the  sine,  and 
the  oxide  of  aino  Is^largely  dissolved  by  water, 


rendering  it  unwholesome.  In  several  instances 
I  have  detected  large  proportions  of  oxide  of 
sine  in  water  that  has  remained  over  night  in 
galvanized  iron  pipes ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a 
gentleman  who  brought  me  such  water  said  it 
produced  in  him  much  nausea.  The  water  an* 
alyzei  was  found  to  be  highly  charged  with  ox- 
ide of  sine.  It  is  well  known  that  when  aino- 
covered  roo&  were  first  introduced  in  Boston, 
and  rain-water  from  them  was  used  for  wash* 
ing,  that  the  washerwomen  complained  that  the 
water  made  the  skin  of  their  hands  crack,  and 
the  rain-water  from  sine  roolb  was  hard,  and 
decomposed  the  soap.  It  is  also  known  that 
the  French  Government  has  recently  forbidden 
the  use  of  galvanised  iron  water-tanks  in  their 
ships,  on  account  of  the  injurious  efEects  of  the 
dissolved  sine  on  the  health  of  the  men."  Our 
readera  will  do  well  to  remember  this,  as  un- 
principled dealers  will  deny  these  statements  in 
order  to  sell  their  wares.  Qalvaniaed  iron  is 
sold  at  a  great  profit. 

GLEAireiira  Blahkxts. — ^It  is  quite  as 
important  to  have  the  blankets  on  our  beds 
clean  as  to  have  the  sheets  pure  and  white. 
The  foul  emanations  which  they  absorb  in 
time  makes  the  bed  any  thing  but  aweet  The 
Boston  Joamal  pf  Chemistry  gives  the  follow- 
ing method  of  cleansing  blankets : 

''  Put  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  borax  and 
a  pint  bowl  of  soft  soap  into  a  tub  of  cold 
water.  When  dissolved,  put  in  a  pair  of  blank- 
ets, and  let  them  remain  over  night.  Next  day 
rub  and  drain  them  ont,  and  rinse  thorooghly 
in  two  waters,  and  hang  them  to  dry.  Do  not 
wring  them." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  domestic  use  to 
which  borax  may  be  put  Says  the  same  jour- 
nal: 

"Borax  is  the  best  cockroach  exterminator 
yet  discovered.  This  troublesome  insect  has  a 
peculiar  aversion  to  it,  and  wiU  never  return 
where  it  has  once  been  scattered.  As  the  salt 
is  perfaetly  harmless  to  human  beings,  it.  is 
much  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  the 
poisonous  substances  commonly  used. 

"  Borax  is  also  valuable  for  laundry  use,  in- 
stead of  soda.  Add  a  handful  of  it,  powdered, 
to  about  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  yon 
need  use  only  half  the  ordinary  allowanoe  of 
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soap.  For  lacosi  cambrics,  etc.,  use  an  extra 
quantity  of  the  powder.  It  will  not  injure  the 
texture  of  the  olotli  in  the  least. 

For  cleansing  the  hair,  nothing  is  better  than 
a  solution  of  borax  water.  Wash  afterward 
with  pure  water,  if  it  leaves  the  hair  too  stiff. 
Borax  dissolved  in  water  is  also  an  excellent 
dentrifice,  or  tooth-wash. 

Pbhspibation. — The  amount  of  liqxiid 
matter  which  passes  through  the  microscopical 
tubes  of  the  skin  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  an 
adult  person  of  sound  health,  is  about  sixteen 
fluid  ouncesi,  or  one  pint.  One  ounce  of  the 
sixteen  is  solid  matter,  made  up  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substances,  which,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  system  for  a  brief  space  of  time, 
would  cause  death.  1  he  rest  is  water.  Beside 
the  water  and  solid  matter,  a  large  amount  of 
carbonic  acid,  a  gaseous  body,  passes  through 
the  tubes;  so  we  can  not  faU  to  understand 
that  they  are  active  workers,  and  also  we  can 
not  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  keeping  them 
in  perfect  working  order,  removing  obstructions 
by  ftrcquent  application  of  water,  or  by  some 
other  means.  Suppose  we  obstruct  the  functions 
of  the  skin  perfectly,  by  varnishing  a  person 
completely  with  a  compound  impervious  to 
moisture.  How  long  will  he  live  P  Not  over 
BIX  hours.  The  experiment  was  once  tried  on 
a  child  at  Florence.  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  papal  chair, 
wished  to  have  a  living  figure  to  represent  the 
Oolden  Age,  and  so  he  gilded  a  poor  child  all 
over  with  varnish  and  gold  leaf.  The  child 
died  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  fur  of  a  rabbit  or 
the  skin  of  a  pig  be  covered  with  a  solution  of 
india-rubber  in  naphtha,  the  animal  ceases  to 
breathe  in  a  couple  of  hours. — Journal  of  C/^em^ 
iatry. 

Where  the  person  is  confined  in-doors  the 
perspiration  adheres  to  the  skin,  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  bathing.  A  good  bath  also  brings 
the  blool  to  the  surface,  and  makes  the  skin 
vigorous  and  healthy,  as  well  as  clean.  Those 
who  imagine  a  bath  is  only  valuable  as  a  means 
of  cleanliness  are  mistaken.  It  is  quite  as  use- 
ful  in  promoting  surface  circulation. 

Where  Do  Yoxt  Live  ? — ^It  ms^kes 
some  difference  where  we  live  after  all,  as  well 
as  how  we  live.  If  you  happen  to  live  in 
•  Fifth  Avenue,  for  instance,  yon  have  a  fourth 
chance  more  of  life  than  you  have  if  you  live 
at  Five  Points— that  is  to  say,  for  every  twenty- 
nine  peraoms  who  die  at  Five  Points,  there  are 
only  about  twenty-four   persona  who  die  in 


Fifth  Avenue.  Now  say  that  ^^e  persons  addi- 
tional in  a  thousand  die  because  of  bad  ar« 
rangements^and  wo  should  say  that  a  grreal 
many  were  dying  oven  in  Fifth  Avenue  from 
bad  arranirements ;  but  take  the  worst  as  corn* 
pared  with  the  best,  and  what  does  the  death  oi 
five  persons  in  one  thousand,  in  a  great  city  oi 
nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants  tend  to  im* 
ply  ?  It  means  the  unnecessary  death  within 
the  year  of  nearly  five  thousand  persona  1 
Points  of  this  sort,  if  got  into  the  mind,  will 
show  the  necessity  and  value  of  sanitary  move- 
ments and  improvements,  the  provision  of  fresh 
air,  good  water,  and  pure  food. 

A  Bad  Bed. — ^Mr.  Godwin,  an  able 
lecturer  on  sanitary  science,  in  a  recent  address 
in  Newcastle,  England,  says  : 

"  I  knew  a  bed  in  a  hospital  where  every  pa- 
tient died  who  was  put  into  it;  I  knew  a  et4!;le 
in  which  no  horse  would  live  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  months ;  I  know  houses  where  suc- 
cessive families  are  stricken  down  by  fever  asi 
they  go  in,  all  of  which  might  be  prevented  by 
a  little  knowledge." 

Mr.  Godwin  does  not  tell  us  what  that  little 
knowledge  is  to  which  he  refers,  but  it  is  not 
hard  to  guess.  Cleanliness  and  disinfection, 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  would  prevent  any  such 
results  as  Mr.  G.  speaks  of. 

Sekvakt  Girls*  Kkses — ^Mr.  BicliaTd 
Pavy,  in  a  communication  to  The  Medicali 
Journal,  in  reference  to  "  Housemaids*  Knees," 
remarks  that  during  the  past  year  twenty-one 
cases  of  this  affection  have  been  registered  as 
in-patients  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  (one 
man  and  twenty  girls),  demonstrating  that  some 
mechanical  improvements  are  needed  in  the 
common  scrubber's  necessaries.  He  maintains 
that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  quite  a  cruel  cus- 
tom that  servants  should  subject  their  knees  to 
the  cold  pavement  or  damp  floor,  and  to  con- 
tinued pressure,  to  insure  a  dean  doorstep,  a 
bright  hearth,  or  a  polished  floor.  Flunkeys, 
who,  of  course,  have  too  much  self- pride  to 
knuckle  down  and  clean  their  halls,  use  the 
American  sqoeegg-brush,  or  a  long-handled 
mop ;  the  women  in  Holland  clean  their  steps 
with  an  appliance  combining  the  brush  and 
wiper;  the  Parisian  garden  waxes  his  floor 
with  a  footbrush,  and  so  on.  Let,  therefore, 
our  poor  English  girls  be  supplied  with  broshei 
and  wipers,  that  can  be  nsed  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture. Then  our  housemaids  will  be  eased  of  a 
frequent  and  painful,  if  not  a  dangerous  affec- 
tion ;  OUT  hospitals  will  be  provided  with  more 
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e:sp4y  beds  ;  and  employers  will  be  spared  tbe 
hconvenience  of  sending  their  brolcen-kneed 
dr3iigc9  into  the  wards  of  the  nearest  charitable 

icstitation." 

Perhaps  aome  American  serrant  girls  may 
14  in  need  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  not  at  all 
&xtc«ismoii  in  New  York  to  see  tliem  on  their 
kDees  with  tbe  scmbbing-bmsh  cleaning  floors 
nd  stairwaya  The  work  can  mostly  be  done 
It  a  long-handled  brush  or  mop  quite  as  well, 
ve  think. 

MlSTAXIES   OF  AXSSICAHS  WHO  LiTE  HT 

Cmas. — In  the  cities  of  ijnerica  the  worst 
anitary  defects  of  the  worst  cities  of  Europe 
cro  being  repeated.  The  sanitary  engineer  of 
iKe  future  will  know  nothing  of  "fl'^fuse  mat- 
ter* other  than  as  a  odefnl  product,  which, 
properly  applied  to  the  soil,  will  add  to  the 
wealth  of  tbe  community.  The  aim  and  end  of 
eUt^smanahip  ought  to  be  to  insure  to  erery 
indiTidual  bom  in  the  State  means  of  health 
^d  of  morality.  £«ch  man's  home  should  not 
QLly  be  his  castle,  but  his  hospital.  Charity 
vill  not  then  degrade,  but  will  elevate;  and 
Utat  alone  will  be  true  charity  which  assists 
the  poor  to  assist  themselves,  and  so  to  live 
indepeudoi  t  of  all  alms-begging  and  alms- 
giTiug. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  charitable  faistitutions 
of  New  York  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
cliy.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  but  it  occurs  to 
u  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  did  not  need 
quite  so  much  of  this  sort  of  glory.  Passing 
fclong  Baxter  Street  recently  we  noticed  tumble- 
down rookeries  enough  to  disgrace  any  city, 
and  yet  these  holes  swarm  with  inhabitants. 
Why  da  they  live  so  degraded.  The  only  an- 
swer is,  the  people  spend  most  of  thoir  wages 
in  drink,  consequently  their  homes  must  be  de- 
graded. Two-thirds  of  the  working  people  of 
Xew  York  drink  and  smoke  np  all  their  surplus 
saviogs,  and  as  long  as  this  is  so  sanitary  regu- 
latioos  muft  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  neces- 
iity  for  charitable  institutions  fax  beyond  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

Etfect  or  Tksbs  tttok  Guic atb. — Of 
the  effects  produced  upon  climate  by  the  denu- 
dation of  Use  soil  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  influence  of  human  la- 
bor in  the  thinning  of  forests  is  beneficial. 
But  tbe  limits  between  culture  and  destruction 
are  rarely  maintained.  In  the  year  1816  the 
forest  came  np  dose  to  the  city  of  FMladelphia. 
The  Delaware^  a  mile  wide,  was  then  often 
frcaon  in  a  snigle  nJght.^The  edge  of  the  for- 


est has  receded  to  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty 
miles.  The  thermometer  is  now  rarely  down 
to  sero;  the  river  is  hardly  ever  frozen;  nor 
does  snow  lie  long  on  the  ground.  In  the  for- 
est it  lies  very  long.  The  increased  aridity  of 
Palestine,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  south  of  France, 
is  well  known.  In  the  former  case  it  has  been 
partly  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  olive, 
a  barbarous  incident  of  warfare,  merely  for- 
bidden by  ancient  law.  In  the  last-named 
country  it  has  been  the  need  of  fuel  that  has 
led  to  the  denudation  of  so  many  district^  and 
the  double  evil  has  ensued— first,  that  the  hu- 
midity of  the  climate  has  been  reduced  to  a 
formidable  extent;  and,  secondly,  that  when 
rain  does  fall,  in  any  unusual  proportions,  the 
absence  of  the  great  natural  absorbing  power  of 
forest  districts  allows  the  entire  product  of 
the  rainfall  to  be  discharged  at  once  by  the 
natural  drainage,  thus  causing  those  floods 
which  have  proved  so  formidable  in  their  rav- 
ages within  the  last  few  years. 

Trees  have  a  wonderful  efibct  in  purifying 
the  air  and  supplying  it  with  oxygen.  A  large 
tree  takes  in  daily  more  carbonic  acid,  and  gives 
out  more  oxygen,  than  several  men  can  con- 
sume. 

Peeishiko  fob  Lack  of  Knowledge — 
In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  one  hucdred 
thousand  people  perish  annually,  and  at  least 
five  times  as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of 
pure  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are 
never  imparted  to  them  at  school.  Thoy  have 
no  chance  of  learning  them  afterward,  as  they 
possess  no  secondary  schools.  The  mere  tools 
of. education  are*put  into  the  hands  of  children 
during  their  school  time,  without  any  effort  be- 
ing made  to  teach  them  how  to  use  the  tools  for 
any  profitable  purpose  whatever. 

In  Great  Britain  statistics  are  more  carefully 
taken  regarding  these  subjects  than  in  America, 
but  it  is  probable  that  here  there  is  quite  as 
much  loss  of  life  and  time,  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health,  as  there.  If  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge 
in  England  by  the  sale  of  books  on  health, 
they  certainly  read  more  on  the  subject  than 
we  do. 

High  Aiks. — Those  vlio  aim  at  high 
intellectual  achievements  may  be  assured  that 
no  part  of  their  time  wiU  be  less  wasted  than 
that  which  they  employ  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  methods  and  with  the  main  concep- 
tions of  the  science  of  organisation  and  lire.— 
John  Stuart  MiU. 
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RECIPES    FOR    COOKING. 


PORRIDGES. 

No.  1.  Wheat-mbal  Fosbidoe. — ^Hav- 
ing boilad  oxi«  quart  of  loft  water,  and  mixed  half  a  pound 
of  meal  in  a  littU  cold  water,  mix  them  together,  and 
boil  for  fifteen  minntos,  etirrlng  it  ooeanonally.  Ponr  It 
Into  basins,  and  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes.  To  be  eaten 
with  f^t,  sugar  or  molasses,  and  bread. 

No.  2.   Oat-keal  Pobbidos. — People 

gnierally  err  in^^oooUng^this  article,  and  hence  they 
seldom  snooeedin  making  it  palatable.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  oat-meal—the  Fine  and  the  Bound.  We  recom- 
mend the  latter.  It  should  be  fresh.  Baring  dissolred 
a  little  salt  in  a  quart  of  wft  water  boQtng  in  a  saucepan, 
sprinkle  with  the  left  hand,  whQe  stirring  with  a  wooden 
spoon  with  the  right  handt  half  a  pound  of  meal;  let  it 
boil  aU  over  the  wrfaet  for  twenty  minutes,  stirring  it 
nearly  the  whole  time.  Turn  it  out  into  basins  or  soup- 
plates,  snd  let  it  stand  for  fire  minutes  before  eaten.  It 
should  be  senred  as  Wheat-meal  Porridge. 

No.  3.  Indian-xeal  Pobbibqe. — ^Make 

same  as  the  Wheat-meal  Porridge. 

No.  4.  Indiak  Fabiva  Pobbidoe. — ^To 

one  pint  of  boiling  water  add  four  table-epoonftils  of 
farina;  mix  and  senre  the  same  as  the  Wheat-meal  Poz^ 
ridge. 

No.  5.   Abbowboot  Pobbidge. — Mix 

eo4  ounce  of  prepared  arrowroot  with  a  table-spoonfU 
of  cold  water,  then  pour  dotltii^  water  on  it  to  make  It 
the  required  thickness,  stirring  it  well  at  the  same  time. 
A  slice  or  two  of  lemon,  with  a  bttle  engar  will  be 
found  an  improrement.    To  be  eaten  with  crackers  or 


No.  6.    Boiled   Wheat  Pobbidoe. — 

HaTing  soaked  orer  night  one  pound  of  good  wheat*  in 
pure  soft  water,  strain  the  water  off  and  add  a  quart  of 
Ikesh ;  stew  it  gently  till  quite  sofL  It  may  be  eaten  as 
Wheat-meal  Porridge. 

No.  7.   A  Gk)OD  Bbeakpast  for  eight 

posons  for  about  a  dime.  Put  half  a  pound  of  rioe  and 
half  a  pound  of  Scotch  barley  into  one  gallon  of  soft 
water;  stew  them  gently  for  four  hours.  Then  add  four 
ounoee  of  molsssei  and  a  littte  cinnamon ;  boil  another 
half  hour.    This  will  prodaoo  eight  pounds  of  good  food. 

No.  8.   Lehtil  Pobbidoe. — ^Three  ta- 

ble-spoonftils  of  lentil-flour;  one  salt-spoonltil  of  salt, 
'and  one  pint  of  water.    Mix  the  ikmr  with  the  water  and 
salt,  and  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time  while 
boiling. 

No.  9.   Saoo  Pobbidoe. — ^Four  table- 

■poonlbls  of  sago,  one  salt-spocnAil  of  salt,  and  one 
4iuatof  watMT.  Soak  the  sago  in  cold  water  for  a  fov 
minutes,  and  boil  it  gently  about  an  how,  adding  tha 
salt;  pour  it  into  soup-plates,  and  serre  with  molassss  or 


No.  10.   Saoo  akd  Bicb  Pobbtdok. — 

Equal  quantitlea  of  sigo  and  groond  ilee.  ftoc«d  as 
with  Sago  Porridge. 

No.  11.  Mile  Pobbidoe. — ^Takeofnew 

milk  a  pint  and  a  half;  and  half  a  pint  of  water ;  place  it 
orer  the  ftre.  When  Just  ready  to  boil,  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  wheat-meal,  oat-meal,  or  Indiaa  oora- 
meal,  prerioualy  mixed  with  a  little  water;  aiUr  boiling 
a  minute,  pour  it  on  bread  cut  into  small  pi( 


GRUELS. 

No.  12.   Abbowboot  Obvel. — Pour  a 

pint  of  boiling  water  on  three-fourths  of  an  ouaeo  of  ar- 
rowroot, preriously  mixed  till  smooth  with  a  little  cold 
water,  stirring  it  constantly ;  return  it  &»  the  pan,  and 
let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  a«Uing  sugar  and  lemon-juice, 


No.    13.    Abbowboot   Gbuel.  —  Tate 

one  ounce  of  arrowroot,  and  two  large  tablo-spoonA&ls  of 
piesened  black  currants.  Put  the  currants  into  a  pan 
with  a  quart  of  water ;  oerar  the  pan,  and  let  fbam  stew 
gently  about  half  an  hour;  then  strain  the  liquid,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire ;  when  boiling,  pour  it  gradually  upon 
the  azTowroot,  prsriously  mixed  with  a  little  eoM  water, 
stirring  it  well ;  return  it  into  the  pan,  and  lei  it  boil  for 
a  few  minutes  gently,  adding  sugar  if  required. 

No.   14.     Oat-xeal    Obitel.  —  Set    a 

quart  of  water  on  the  flre,  and  when  quite  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  pour  it  on  a  table-spoonfU  of  oat-meal,  ptrcTi- 
ondy  mixed  with  eoU  water,  stirring  it  well;  take  out 
the  spoon,  and  ieaTe  it  to  settle  for  about  two  minutes; 
then  pour  it  careftilly  into  the  pan,  leaving  the  coans 
p%rt  of  the  meal  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin ;  aei  it  on 
the  flre,  stirring  it  tm  it  boils;  when  boiled  for  flre  or  six 
mtnutea,  skim  it,  and  add  either  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  j 
or  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

No.  15.   CuBBAST  Obuel. — To  a  qoaxtj 

of  oat-meal  gruel,  strained,  add  two  table  epoonftals  «l 
ourrants,  and  after  boiling  a  few  minutes^  add  sngar  aal 
nutmeg.  | 

No.   16.     Oboat    Gbuel. — Pick    thitt 

•groats  Tery  dean,  and  steep  them  in  water  for  sen 
hours;  then  boll  them  in  spring  water  till  quite  i 
and  thick,  and  add  boiling  water  suflldant  to  rsdnos 
wlide  to  the  consistency  of  gmsl,  also  currants, 
and  grated  nntmeg. 

No.  17.  Saoo  Gbvel. — Take  two  tabic 

spoonfuls  of  sago,  and  one  quart  of  water.    Wadi 
soak  the  sago  a  fowmmutes  in  eold  water;  stiritinlo 
vast  of  the  water  when  bcUing;  boQ  skfwly  tffl  the 
is  well  done,  and  add  sugar  and  nutmeg  as  reqoirad. 

No.  18.  Tapiooa  Obvsk. — Wash  a 

ble^poonftat  of  tapiooa,  and  soak  it  m  a  pint  and  a1 
cf  water  twenty  minutes;  then  boil  gently,  8tir*lngi 
quentiy,  tiU  it  is  ■ofloiently  cooked,  and  sweetea. 
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VATER. 

**To  iSba  days  of  tlie  sged  it  add«tli  lengib  > 
To  tb«  might  of  tho  strong  it  addetb  stTength ; 
It  freaheas  tbfl  heart,  it  bright«xu  the  sight ; 
mslihe  qiialBng  a  goblet  of  morning  U}(bt.*' 


'  Tax  VcMUMoenM  do  nut  hold  themtetves  a»  indors- 
i«;  CT<F»  mrtieU  which  vMy  appear  in  Th»  IIe&ald. 
riuYviaaOotm  tht  larpett  liberty  of  txprettion^  believing 
^'.■u  hyto  doing  ihit  ntaffaeiue  viU  pmve  to  he  more  ueeful 
x\i.  9eeepUMe  to  iU  patrons, 

f»rexeAan§€S  are  al  liberty  to  copy  from  ihte  maffatine 
! .  prin^  dne  credit  to  The  Herald  of  Hkalto  ahd 
;♦  I UTAL  or  Phtocal  CcLTUia. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BT  X.   L.   HOLBBOOKi  K.  D.,  BDITOB. 


A  New  Ybak's  Talk— Hyqiejce.— Hy- 

riene  is  aa  art  vhich  has  for  ifs  objoct  the  pro- 
motion of  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  Ihe 
!•  n^heningof  lifo  for  as  many  years  as  the  laws 
of   oar  being  will  allow.      It   teaches    those 
conditions    by  which     perfect    growth  is   se- 
tured.    It  shows  how  bodily  decay  may  be 
niade  leas  rapid,  and  it  tells  how  life  may  be 
made  more  rigorous  and  death  more  remote. 
In  its  laigest  wmse  Hygiene  relates  to  and  in- 
rladea  roles  for  the  best  cultm*e  of  both  body 
;ind    mind.      A    perfect  system    of    hygienio 
knowledge  would  take  in  all  that  is  known  by 
the  pbysiciaaeo  far  as  it  relates  to  preserving 
health  of  b-tdy,  all  the  knowledge  of  the  teaicher 
pertaining  to   the  care  and  education  of  the 


mind,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  minister  bear- 
ing on  moral  and  religions  life.    Without  a 
knowledge  of  Hygiene,  perfect  men,  women^ 
and  children  will  never  grace  our  earth.    It  is 
the  blind  hope  of  thousands,  it  is  the  longing  of 
multitudes  of  earnest  souls,  that  at  some  future 
day  the  world  will  be  filled  with  perfect  peo- 
ple, who  can  live  together  in  peaoe  and  happi- 
ness.   It  is  the  belief  of  very  many  that  some 
time  in  the  future  history  of  our  globe  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  life  which  now  goes  on  by  war, 
and  pestilence,  and  disease,  will  be  stayed,  and 
the  terrible  sufferings  which  fill  the  world  with 
wailing  will  not  exist.    But  this  day  can  never 
come  until  a  perfect  application  of  hygienic 
knowledge  is  made.    Look  at  the  woild  as  it 
stands  to-day.    What    awful  perversions  and 
alienations — what  terrible  sufferings  and  abase- 
ments I    The  capacity  for  happiness  is  great — 
the    enjoyment    of    it    comparatively    little. 
Would  such  a  state  of  things  exist  if  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  life  was  well  understood 
and  put  in  practice  ?     Certainly  not.    If  hy- 
gienic knowledge  wore  suflSciently  exact,  and 
could  always  be  applied,  wo  might  hope  to  see 
the  dreams  of  prophets  and  reformers  realized. 
This  may  never  bo ;  but  wo  may  hope  in  some 
degree  to  approach  a  time  when  human  heifclth 
and  strength  shall  be  more  nearly  universal, 
human  suffering  rare,  human  happiness  more 
abundant,  and  the  terrible  waste  of  life  that 
now  disgi*aces  our  civilization  stayed.       Wo 
consider  it  the  duty^of  every  human  being  to 
not  only  acquire  such  knowledge  as  shall  en- 
able him  to  live  long  and  well,  but  to  help  to 
spread  it  among  others.    Most  of  us  live  too 
much  to  ourselves.    What  work  can  we  engage 
in  that  will  help  on  the  good  time  coming  so 
much  as  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life  among  all  people  as  wo  have  opportunity  ! 
On  this  beautiful  New  Year's  morning  let  us, 
one  and  all,  give  some  attention  to  this  subjcoU 
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It  is  the  osoal  custom,  on  each  zecarring  Kew 
Year's  Day,  to  salute  our  friends  with  a  wish  for 
a  Happy  New  Year.  We  do  this  with  a  hearty 
good-willy  and  we  mean  daring  the  next  twelve 
months  to  make  our  wish  good,  by  spreading 
before  our  friends  such  a  feast  of  good  things 
as  shall  contribute  to  their  real  happiness. 
Kew  Year's  Bay  should  not  be  a  day  devoted  to 
reckless  dissipation,  to  drinking,  and  frivolous 
pleasures,  but  to  plans  for  a  new  life.  Our 
hearts  are  sickened  by  the  methods  which 
people  have  of  turning  the  first  day  of  the  year 
into  a  day  of  evil  instead  of  good.  It  should 
be  exactly  the  reverse. 

Oh  beautiful  Kew  Year's  morning, 
We  rise  at  Jjiy  glorious  dawning ; 
We  bless  the  Father  for  duties  done, 
For  battles  fought,  and  victories  won. 

The  old,  old  year  reviewing, 

We  are  glad  for  past  well-doing — 

We  are  glad  for  the  moments  nobly  spent, 

And  glad  for  mercies  kindly  sent. 

Wo  are  glad  for  our  life-blood  flowing. 
For  the  health  sweet  joy  bestowing ; 
For  this  world's  goods  a  fair  increase, 
And  glad  for  onr  homes  of  love  and  peace. 

The  old,  old  year  revievi:ing. 

We  are  sorry  for  all  ill-doing — 

We  are  sorry  for  treading  forbidden  wayi, 

And  sorry  for  idle  hours  and  days. 

We  are  sorry  for  harsh  words  spoken, 
For  promises  given  and  broken — 
For  gains  ill-gotten  and  squandered  wealth. 
And  sorry  for  wasted  strength  and  health. 

Oh  beautiful  Kew  Year's  morning, 
May  we  all  by  the  past  take  warning, 
And  gamer  our  time,  and  sow  good  seed 
That  may  yield  us  a  golden  crop  in  need. 


The  Fibot  of  Janxtabt— Wine. — Last 
year  we  entered  our  protest  against  the  custom 
of  treating  friends  with  wine  on  Kew  Year's 
Day.  It  is  bad  enough  to  become  gluttons  on 
holidays,  and  stuff  the  stomach  to  excess  with 
unwholesome  food  :  but  when  wine  is  added  the 


ease  is  a  hundred  tin.es  worse.  Ko  matte 
what  excuse  is  oflfored  for  using  wine,  do  no 
do  itt  These  bodies  of  ours  are  too  sacn^d  t4 
be  made  the  receptacle  of  a  drink  that  take 
away  all  grace  of  motion,  all  power  of  nprig:hi 
manly  carriage;  these  brains  too  valuable  i 
be  muddled  so  as  to  talk  only  gibberish.  Thi 
is  woman's  field  of  reform.  Bhe  ought  to  mak 
drinking  so  disgraceful  that  a  young  man  wit] 
an  ounce  of  wine  in  his  circulation  would  hid 
himself  from  sight  until  it  is  out.  Tns  Hbk 
ALU  OF  Hbalth  has  been  first  and  foremos 
against  this  fatal  practice  of  beginning  th* 
year  by  being,  even  for  the  time,  a  wine-bibbei 
We  have  reason  to  believe  the  work  it  ha 
done  in  this  direction  has  been  useful ;  indeed 
we  know  that  most  of  our  readers  think  as  w< 
do  on  this  subject.  But  there  are  thousand' 
who  do  not  think  as  wo  do,  and  to  sof-h  we  gm 
this  warning  voice  :  Do  Not  Offbb  Wms  t< 
YouB  Fbievdb  OB  Kbw  Ybxb's  Day  ! 


LiTEBABT  VaXUB  OP  GoOD  HeaLTH.— 
We  trust  that  many  of  our  readers  have  al 
ready  made  the  acquaintance  of  Col.  Higgin' 
son's  last  book.  We  refer  to  *'  Halbone  — Ai 
OMport  Bomance,"  a  work  full  of  poetry,  oi 
subtle  and  eloquent  thought,  and  practical  wis 
dom.  In  the  course  of  the  story  the  principal 
character,  PhOip  Malbone,  says  to  his  fricn^ 
Barry:  \ 

'*  Who  cares  for  literature  in  America,  aft(rr{ 
man   rises  three  inches  above  the  new8pa||| 
level  P    Nobody  reads  Thoreau  *  only  an  in^ 
nifioant  fraction  read  Emmerson,  or  even  11  a| 
thome.    The  majorit  y  of  the  people  have  hai 
even  heard  their  names.      What  inducemi 
has  a  writer  P      Nobody  has  any   weiglit 
America  who  is  not  in  Congress,  and  not 
gets  into  Congress  without  the  necessity 
bribing  or  button-holing  mnn  whom  he 
spisce." 

"But  >ou  do  not  care  for  public  life," 
Harry. 

"  No,"  said  Malbone  ;  "  thei«fox«  this 
not  trouble  me^  but  it  troubles  yoa.     .l/y  d^ 
tion  f>  good.    1  can  always  amuse  myself." 
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F&rha|iB    some    PMdert   will   not   inttaatty 
rccojgniid  the  logical  ooDneoiioa  between  the 

gloit  £uiieiioe  alove  which  we  have  italkiMd 
&nd  the  one  which  preoedce  it.  The  man' 
f^eustkathe  ie  content;  and  the  reason  he 
gives  (or  heicg  in  that  enTiahle  frame  i»~not 
tLat  the  world  wags  to  suit  him,  not  that  be  has 
fsojul  a  gxe^t  mission,  not  that  he  is  making 
E:onAy,*friendj,  or  fame — bnt  simply  that  his 
*-  dijtdkm  ts  fcody  In  our  opinion  that  expla- 
nation is  the  best  that  oould  be  giren,  because 
'X  U  the  most  sdentifio.  The  world  is  fall  of 
ni^axOhrop^  and  gramblers.  To  them  einery 
tbbg  Beema  askew  and  npside  down.  Their 
Ifres  are  passed  in  doleful  complaints  or  in 
grovliog.  Their  faces  tell  the  whole  story  of 
tLeir  discontent,  and  the  tones  of  their  Toioes 
oclo  the  miserable  eloquence  of  their  faces.  It 
^  of  no  nae  to  preach  to  these  people  the  relig- 
i:>tis  doty  of  a  contented  spirit.  The  difficulty 
vith  them  is  not  moral,  but  physiological. 
Tleir  case  is  not  one  of  impiety,  but  of  indig- 
aition.  They  have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  truth 
of  a  recent  epigram  :  "  Hull  is  full  of  dynpop- 
tVi,  and  dyspeptics  are  full  of  hell  !*' 

Bat,  when  we  commenced  this  article,  we 
^rr€  thinking  of  the  few  very  great  writers 
vliom  America  has  produced,  and  of  the  long 
years  of  neglect  which  they  had  to  endure  be- 
fore their  souls  were  gratified  by  general  reoog- 
cilron.  Whiftt  enabled  them  to  bear  cheerfully 
this  period  of  obscurity  P  What  kept  them 
from  lowering  the  standard  of  their  thought 
aad  style  in  order  to  catch  instantaneous  notice  f 
We  have  no  donbt  that  the  answer  is  found  in 
Malbone's  sentence :  their  digestion  was  good — 
t!.vy  were  healthy  men,  and  were  able  to  find  a 
lofty  joy  in  their  intellectual  labors,  even 
though  slighted  by  the  world. 

Thoxean  was  one  of  the  rare  and  true  gen- 
ioces  of  the  world,  and  what  he  wrote  was 
filled  with  the  divine  breath  of  inspiration. 
Yet  Kis  first  book  sold  so  slowly  that  for  very 
shame  he  carried  home  fr<Hn  the  publishers  the 


birds  and  the  fishes  with  w£i3h  he  associated, 
and  he  could  pursue  his  career  of  literary  ac- 
tivity without  fretfulAess,  without  letting  down 
his  standard,  and  without  despair. 

The  example  of   Nathaniel   Hawthorne    is 
ev6n  more  pertinent.    By  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  the  best  judges  he  is  now  recognized  as 
the  most  perfect  prose  writer  yet  produced  in 
America ;  but  how  many  long  years  did  he  toil, 
and  how  many  exquisite  volumes  did  he  print 
and  leave  to  their  repose  on  the  booksellers' 
shelves,  before  the  public  found  out  his  worth  ? 
Was  he  sorrowed  by  this  iojustice?    Not  in 
the  least    He  was  endowed  with  a  fine  and 
happy  physical  organisation.;   his  health  was 
good,  and  he  was  able  to  make  his  very  obscu- 
rity material  for  pleasant  jokes,  and  to  say  mer- 
rily of  his  one  appreciative  reader :  '*  I  had  al- 
ways a  sturdy  faith  in  his  actual  exiitenoe,  and 
wrote  for  him  year  after  year,  during  wbicdi  th» 
great  eye  of  the  Public  (as  well  it  might)  over- 
looked my  small  productions." 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  CoL  Hig- 
ginson  has  himself  had  experience  of  the  truth 
which  he  has  pnt  into  the  mouth  of  Philip 
Malbone,  and  could  testify  to  the  fine  connec- 
tion between  a  contented  spirit  and  a  sound 
physical  condition. 

The  literary  value  of  good  health  is  seen 
likewise  among  famous  men  who  toil  with  brain 
and  pen,  though  on  a  lower  plane  of  literary 
art  than  those  whom  we  have  just  mentioned. 
Consider  such  men  as  Horace  Gkeeley,  Henzj 
Ward  Beecher,  Garrison,  James  (Gordon  Bea* 
nett,  Theodore  Tllton.  What  workers  they^ 
are !  What  wocders  they  accomplish  1  What 
splendid  health  they  have,  and  how  they  try  to 
keep  it ! 

Ihere  are  those  who  appear  to  think  that 
health  is  indispensable  to  those  who  toil  with 
their  bodies,  but  not  absolutely  so  for  those  < 
whose  labor  is  mental.  No  mistake  conld  be 
greater.  SaysWasson:  *<InteUeot  in  a  weak 
body  is  like  gold  in  a  spent  swimmer's  pMket 


entire 


edition  and  stowed  it  away  in  the  gar-  I  —the  richer  he  wonld  be  under  other  ciieum- 


ret.     Bnt  Thoreau  held  daily  communion  with 
Nature-— he  was  as  natural  and  as  healthy  as  the 


stanoesy  by  so  much  the  greater  his  dangei 


now. 
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Wbstoit,  thb  Walkeb.— Weston,  the 
far-famed  walker,  recently  made  an  nnsucoeas- 
ful  attempt  to  walk  four  hundred  miles  in  five 
days  in  this  city.    Mr.  Weston  is  a  small  but 
tough  man,  weighing,  probably,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-flre  pound!*.    His  limbs  are  small ; 
the  girth  about  his  waist  can  not  be  touch,  if 
any,  over  thirty  inches,  showing  too  littie  di- 
gestive power  for  long-continued  exertion.    He 
18  very  straight,  and  in  walking  carries  himself 
remarkably  erect.    His  gait  is  like  that  of  a 
man  of  energy,  but  not  of  great  power.    On 
the  second  day  he  undertook  to  walk  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  miles  in  twenty.four  hours,  but 
succeeded  in  walking  only  one  hundred  miles, 
and  we  think  this  Teat  quite  enough  for  him. 
Mr.  Weston,  we  judge,  is  a  trifle  nervous— in- 
deed, his  temperament   indicates  this.      The 
first  night  after  he  commenced  this  feat  he  was 
restless  and  only  slept  one  hour.     We  are  not 
•confident  but  this  condition  was  caused  by  the 
amount  of  tea  the  papers  reported  he  drank. 
The  medical  gentlemen  who  had  Mr.  Weston 
iin  charge  promise  to  publish  a  report  in  duo 
4ime* which  shall  have  valuable  scientific  bear- 
ings on  physical  questions.    If  any  thing  use- 
ful is  brought  out  we  shall  let  our  readers  have 
tihe  benefit  of  it.    In  a  moral  point  of  view,  we 
do  not  consider  such  exhibitions  as  useful,  but 
the  reverse,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Weston  wiU 
not  repeat  bis  last  experiment.    The  talent  he 
exhibits  in  bis  attempts  to  walk  long  distances, 
4f  turned  to  other  channels,  would  produce  bet- 
ter results.    If  he  chooses  to  sacrifiee  himself  to 
science,  let  him  do  it  in  a  less  public  manner. 


the  woful  Btate^  of  the  country,  unwonted  c\ 
citement  and  barrack  life,  should  havo  cox^ 
bined  with  bad  food  to  produce  this^ead  resul 
Of  seven  hundred  cases  of  insanity  in  the  1^  | 
tional  Guard  alone,  we  are  told  that  six  hixj 
dred  have  been  brought  ahout  by'  spiritAxo^ 
liquors.  Several  instances  have  occurred  | 
men  falling  off  the  ramparts  into  the'ditch  aij 
being  killed— the  fatality  being  ascribed  to  ei 
cess'at  the  canteen.  Beepectable  citizens,  iwrlj 
have  never  before  been  known  to  drink  txaij 
now,  it  is  reported,  remain  in  a  constant  state  j 
intoxication,  and  the  same  is  said  of  womexij 


The  Thkaxdom  op  Fashion. — ^A  societ 

of  ladies,  is^being'i  formed,  in  Lafayette,"  In<^ 

"the  general  objects  of  which  are  to'  freo  tl| 

members  from  the  thraldom  of   fashion,  *ap 

leave  more  time  for  pure,  healthy  ploasura 

intellectual  improvement,  and  ennobling  pnj 

suits,  such  as  every  true  woman's  heart  craves^ 

If  the  women  of  a  hundred  other  cities  woul 

do  the  same  it  would  be  well.    Fashion  lias  i 

uses,  but  when  it  interferes  with  true  develoj 

mcnt,  when  it  consumes  time  that  ought  to  '^ 

devoted  to  high  attainments,  then  it  is  time  | 

put  it  under  our  feet. 


Insawity  in  Pakis.— The  Times  says 
that "  it  is  not  strange  to  hear  that  a  terrible 
•number  of   cases   of   insanity  have   declared 
-themselves  in  Paris,  and  that  they  are  chiefly 
•dee  to  drink.     From  the  first,  the  quantity  of 
•wine  and  spirits  in  the  besieged  city,  as  is  well 
•known,  has  been  relatively  greater  than  the 
amount  of  food.    There  has  been  no,  need,  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  preserving  order,  for  limit- 
•ing  the  wine  rations  at  all.     It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  grief  over  the  loss  of  friends,  and 


Stampino  Oux  Scaklet  Fbver. — ^Tl^ 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  rpoij 
and  no  persons  allowed  to  enter  the  sick  roo| 
except  the  nurse  and  the  physician  in  aiiciu 
ance,  or  to  touch  the  clothing  or  bedding  uM 
in  the  sick  room  until  it  has  been  thorongbl 
disinfected. 

All  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  articles  n^ 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patieii 
should  be  removed  from  tho  sick  room.  A| 
tides  used  about  the  patient,  such  as  she«^ 
pillow-cases,  or  clothes,  must  not  be  reraod 
from  the  sick  room  until  they  have  been  difii^ 
fected  by  plisicing  them  in  a  tub  with  the  fol 
lowing  disinfecting  solution :  Eight  ounces  sa 
phate  of  zinc,  one  ounce  carbolic  acid,  tlirt 
gallons  water.  They  should  be  soaked  in  U> 
fluid  for  one  hour,  and  then  be  thrown  into  bo 

• 

ing  water  and  thoroughly  washed.    Feather  tu 
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h&ir  piUowt   and   mattressea  require  famiga- 

All  Teasels  used  to  receiye  the  dischargea  of 
patients  should  have  some  of  the  aboTo  solution 
k'pt  coEstanUy  in  them,  and  immediately  after 
tbrirnmhe  zemoTod  from  the  siok  room  and 
^.TDpticd.  Water  closets  and  privies  must  also 
be  disinfected  daily  with  some  of  the  same  so- 
ktioiL  A  piece  of  muslin,  one  foot  square, 
*loM  he  dipped  in  this  solution  and  suspended 
h  some  part  of  tlie  room  constantly,  and  the 
'jnehe  kept  in  the  hallways  adjacent  to  the 
rck  room.  All  straw  beds  should  he  burned 
&fter  use,  bat  not  removed  from  the  room. 

It  is  adrised  not  to  use  handkerchiefs  about 
be  patient,  hut  rather  old,  soft  rags,  whicb 
e'loold  be  immediately  burned  after  use. 

The  ceilnigs  and  side  walls  of  the  sick  room 
khcold  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  lime-washed 
c^benerPT  the  patient  has  been  remoTcd  tbcre- 
fr^m.—M^reau  Morrii,  M.  2>. 


CoMPEirsAiioK. — Compensatioii,  in  the 

v'tkings  of  organic  law  as  to  the  human  body, 
i«  itrikingly  illustrated  by  George  Combe,  in 
'1^«  eighth  chapter  of  his  admirable  book  on 
'  Hie  Constitution  of  Han.*'  He  shows  that  the 
r-xulties  for  Tiolated  law  often  most  clearly  ez- 
^vJ\\a  the  benerolent  designs  of  the  law  itself. 
i^  organic  law  of  Viial  Stnwiion  is  under 
c  jn^deration.  We  give  the  general  thought 
ant]  not  the  language:  In  the  long  time  ago, 
vben  Jupiter,  jMtf«r,  ruled  the  world,  and  fables 
vf^re  facts,  a  poor  plowman  lay  on  his  couch 
racked  with  pain  and  burning  with  fever.  He 
criol  out  in  his  anguish  :  '^  O  Jupiter,  O  Jupi- 
ter f  The  god  came  at  his  cry.  "What 
voaldst  thou,  my  child  f  was  the  kind  in- 
q^iiiy.  **  Thou  art  unreasonable  and  cruel  in 
tby  laws,  0  Jupiter.  I  was  plowing  in  my 
£eld,  which  thy  laws  make  needful,  in  order  to 
Ei^iport  myself  and  my  family ;  aad,  wlril«  thus 
employed,  a  storm  of  thy  rain  drenched  me 
and  a  cold  blast  of  thy  wind  chilled  me,  and 
now  I  lie  agonised  with  excruciating  pain. 
CoaipasEioaately  Jupiter  replied:  "  [  see,  my 
poor  child ;  thon  dost  oomplaiit  of  my  law  of 


sensation,  common  to  thee  and  all  my  sentient 
creatures.  Shall  I  release  thee  from  the  opera- 
tions of  this  law,  so  far  as  thyself  art  con- 
cerned, both  as  to  its  penalties  and  its  rewards 
as  well  P  At  thy  wish,  and  on  these  conditions, 
shalt  thou  be  quite  relieved  from  pain."  "  Most 
kind  and  mighty  Jupiter,'*  earnestly  exclaimed 
the  sufferer ;  ''  for  such  a  boon  thou  wilt  have 
my  highest  and  most  lasting  gratitude  1*'  ''  Be 
it  so,"  replied  the  god.  The  plowman  was  at 
once  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  again  fol- 
lows his  team  a-field.  How  great  must  now  he 
his  happiness !  The-  law  of  sensation  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  him.  Fever  will  no  more 
bum  up  his  blood ;  pain  in  none  of  its  sharp 
agonies  will  ever  again  course  through  any  part 
of  his  body.  How  little  did  he  understand 
that  in  thus  curing  pain  he  also  made  all  pleas- 
ure impossible.  As  before,  the  blood  poured 
its  vital  currents  through  hift  veins,  the  air  came 
to  his  lungs,  light  to  his  eyes,  sounds  to  his 
ears,  but  he  heeded  them  not.  The  law  of  sen- 
sation was  suspended  as  to  him.  Ho  went  to 
his  home;  no  sweet  voice  of  wife  or  child 
greeted  his  coming.  The  loving  kiss  and  fond 
embrace  gave  back  no  emotion.  Tenderness 
and  affection  no  more  swelled  his  bosom.  What 
consternation  and  distress  unutterable  now  fills 
his  soul.  "  O  Jupiter,  O  Jnpiter !"  was'again  the 
intensified  outburst  of  his  wretched  heart. 
Again  the  god  listened  to  his  call.  "What 
now,  my  miserable  child  P  Art  thou  still  not 
content,  since  at  thy  wish  I  even  set  aside  my 
law  of  -sensation  so  far  as  applied  to  thee P 
What  wouldst  thou  nowf"  The  poor  man  re- 
cited his  sad  experience,  while  exempt  from  the 
law  of  sensation,  and  cried  out :  "  Any  thing 
rather  than  this."  *'  Wouldst  thou  then  be  re- 
turned to  thy  couch  of  pain,  to  accept  and  bear 
patiently  the  penalty  of  my  violated  la^P 
Wilt  thou  also  more  wisely  and  carefully  seek 
to  obey  all  my  laws  P'  "  Most  gratefully,  O 
Juptter,  do  I  acoept  thy  clemency  and  promise 
obedience." 

1  he  same  principle  of  compensation  is  equally 
true  of  every  organic  law  not  only,  but  all  laws 
of  the  blessed  and  infinite  Law-maker. 
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A  Plea.  Aqaikst   Whibxzbs  bt   ak 
Ou>  Mjlv.— Hnch  has  been  said  and  written 
abont  the  disgusting  practices  of  ehewing  and 
smoking  tobacco.    There  is  another  practice  or 
babit  rery  prevalent,  wbicb,  I  tbinV,  is  mncb 
more  disgusting,  perniolons,  and  prejudidal  to 
liealth  than  the  nse  of  tobacco,  which  onght  not 
only  to  be  disapproyed  of,  bat  ccmdemned,  by 
every  person  who  has  any  regard  for  self-re- 
spect and  the  oomfort  of  others.    It  is  only 
abont  fifty  years  smce  the  practice  of  wearing 
Irhiskers,  and  only  abont  half  that  time  since 
that  of  wearing  mustaohes,    was   iint   prao* 
tioed  by  the  people  of  onr  Eastern  and  North- 
em  States.    The  practice  was  aped  from  for- 
eigners.   Webster  says  (see  the  word  '*  Ape**) : 
*'  Weak  persons  are  always  prone  to  ape  for- 
eignem.*'    I  would  not  say  that  all  penons  who 
wear  whiskers  and  mustaohos  are  weak*  minded, 
bat  I  am  very  sure  the  practice  is  not  evidence 
of  steength  of  mind.    Physiologists  tell  us  that 
the  blood  18  highly  charged  with  carbonic  gas, 
a  deadly  poisoUi  and  which,  if  retained  in  the 
lungs,  will  produce  speedy  death.    The  blood, 
in  circulating  through  the  system,  passes  through 
the  lungs,  where  the  ou'bonio  acid  is  thrown  off 
in  the  form  of  gas,  after  which  the  blood  again 
passes  through  the  system,  again  imbibing^  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  thrown  off  again,  as  be- 
fore, through  the  nose  and  mouth,  but  almost 
wholly  through  the  nose  in  persons  in  good 
health.    The  mustache,  being  a  thick  taft  of 
hair,  receives  the  full  charge  of  this  poisonous 
gas  at  each  expiration  of  the  breath,  and  at 
each  inhalation  of  the  pure  air  it  has  to  pass 
over  and  through  the  mustache  so  poisoned  into 
the  lungs.    Many  persons  who  wear  whiskers 
and  mustaches  chew  or  smoke  tobacco,  the  poi- 
sonous effluvium  of  which  is  thrown  into  the 
mustache,  to  be  carried  into  the  lungs  at  each  in- 
halation.   A  knowledge  of  these  ftusts  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  induce  every  person  of  common 
sense  and  reflection  to  abstain  from  a  practice 
so  prejudicial  to  health. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  practice 
should  be  repudiated — it  changes  the  tone  of  the 
voice  and  makes  it  more  indistinct,  and  should 


never  be  tolerated  in  public  speakers,  and  par- 
ticularly in  clergymen,  who  ought  to  set  better 
examples.  The  practice  also  makes  the  human 
face  look  more  like  that  of  an  ape  or  monkey 
than  of  a  man  of  intelligenoe.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  that  a  protest  in  tiiis  matter  will  have 
no  more  effect  than  has  been  produood  on  tliose 
who  use  tobacco,  or  that  of  the  Pope's  bull 
against  the  comet. 

However  it  may  be  as  respects  the  efforts  of 
mettf  there  is  a  power  which  h^ui  as  yet  been 
kept  in  reserve,  which,  if  brought  into  action, 
will,  I  believe,  be  effectual. 

Womin  have  rights  which  men  are  bound  to 
and  will  respect  in  this  matter.  It  must  bo  ex- 
tremely disgusting  and  offensive  to  ereaey  lady 
of  any  sense  of  delicacy  to  have  a  mustache  sat- 
urated with  the  poisonous  effluvia  of  earbonio 
acid  and  tobacco-«noke  thrust  under  her  nose 
and  mouth. 

I(  every  wife  and  maiden  will  reeolve,  and 
strictly  adhere  to  the  resolution,  that  they  will 
neither  receive  from,  nor  give  to,  a  husband, 
lover,  or  bean,  the  salutation  of  a  kus,  who  has 
not  a  smooth  and  clean  face,  this  very  diRgiut- 
ing  practice  will  soon  be  abolished. — 2>.  /. 

[EniTORiJLL  KoTB. — We  fear  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  protest  against  whiskers.  The  fiic^ 
that  they  grow  and  can  not  be  extirpated  is  an 
indication  to  our  mind  that  Kature  intended 
them  to  be  worn.  Like  the  nails  and  nair  they 
should  be  well  cared  for,  and  there  is  no  moie 
sense  in  shaving  them  off  than  there  is  in  shay  J 
ing  the  hair  off  the  head,  or  cutting  the  fingor^ 
nails  down  to  the  quick.] 


Iksakztt  akd  Foob  Dirt. — ^In  Eng 
land  and  Wales,  out  of  M,718  persons  of  un- 
sound mind,  48,326  were  of  the  pauper  clais, 
and  the  Lunacy  CommissionerB  report  that  in 
great  msjority  of  cases  impaired  nutrition  w 
the  cause  of  malady.  Upon  bodies  and  mi 
thns  reduced,  griefs  and  perplexities  act  wiih| 
most  damaging  influence.  Wholesome  f< 
and  a  good  stomach  to  elaborate  it,  would  h 
a  majority  of  the  race  sane  in  mind  and  body, 
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How  to  Treat  the   Sick. 


His  SoxBixt  Pbysk  ant  BiaHT  to  so 
VAJT  Victims  f — Sosrlet  fever  ■eems  to  enjoy 
'^t  iamimity  wliibh  is  moeorded  to  what  aze 
•^r^ed  "neeeeeary  eTili ;"  Vnt  when  we  come  to 
-aqnirt  what  right  this  diaeaBe  has  to  esnry  off 
'^ea  or  twelve  tiiomaxid  petaoos  anmiaUy,  we 
M  that  it  oiqpht  no  more  to  eziBt  among  ns 
t^ia  moalUpox  or  cholera. 

Sariet  fever  ie  e«mitaaI1y  a  contagions  dia- 
eaae,  aaid  eachibtls  all  the  phenomena  of  a  mal- 
*>ij  which,  being  oommnnieated  from  one  indi- 
rldoal  to  anotter,  ia  more  or  leas  nnder  the  oon- 
atri  of  hnman.  action.  Under  these  eironm* 
^^xBces^  it  ia  impoasihle  for  the  Govemment  to 
lop  such  a  disease  hy  mere  enactmenti  or  for 
=^ical  mra  to  snperintend  efficiently  arrange- 
caita  for  the  prerention  of  its  spread.  It  is 
:^]r  by  the  intelligent  apprehension  on  the 
yui  of  the  pnhlie  who  are  infected,  that  any 
'■  fe  of  the  anest  of  the  disease  can  he  ex- 
r^<?ted.  We  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
atliressing  the  pnhlie  on  the  subjeot.  Unless 
:cids  of  families  and  the  poblic  generally  are 
a^cquiinted  with  the  real  natnre  of  this  disease, 
-0  external  oxganisation  of  any  kind  is  suffiiPient 
for  its  eontroL 

We  need  not  refer  here  specifically  to  the  re- 
tires of  the  Begifttrar-General,  to  show  how 
fTufally  prevalent  scarlet  fever  has  been.  In 
London  the  weekly  mortality  has  been  as  high 
uooe  bandied  and  ninety  in  a  week,  giving  a 
xodality  for  London  alone  of  nearly  ten  thon- 
5^  a  year.  Professor  finxley,  in  his  late  ad- 
dress at  Liverpool  as  President  of  the  British 
Anoeiation,  nys  that  in  the  years  1S68, 1864, 
an<l  ISM,  ninety  thonsand  persons  were  killed 
ia  Bagland  and  Wales  hy  searlet  fever.  These 
fii^orss  point  to  a  mnch  higher  mortality  for 
K&ilet  fever  than  we  have  ever  had  to  reoord 
for  cholera.  The  point  most  remarkable  abont 
this  mortality  is,  that  while  death  from  cholera 
bas  agitated  every  eommnnity,  no  pnblie  anx- 


iety has  been  ipanifested  abont  scarlet  fever. 
Every  one  has  submitted  to  it  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  no  one  has  made  any  efforts  to  dimin- 
ish its  prevalence. 

Tet,  when  we  come  to  inqoire  into  the  nature 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  laws  of  its  distribution,, 
there  seems  to  he  no  more  reason  why  it  should 
prevail  among  us  than  plague,  small-poz,  or 
cholera,  whose  laws  of  distribution  we  now 
know,  and  on  which  we  can  exert  tho  most  ob* 
vious  oontrol.  Scarlet  fever  is  a  contagious  dis- 
esse,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  bave 
all  contagious  diseases  under  our  positive  eon« 
troL  Their  nature,  and  the  laws  of  their  dis< 
tribution,  are  so  well  knowny  that  it  is  possible 
to  teaoh  the  humblest  individual  interested  in 
their  destruction  the  means  by  w^ich  it  may  bo 
eflfected. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
the  natnre  of   *'  poison  germs,"    of    "  micro- 
zymes,"  or  ofher'nltimate  forms  which  the  poi- 
sons of  contagious  diseases  may  assume,  but  we 
may  affirm  that  in  every  body  affected  with 
scarlet  fever  there  is  produced  poisonous  mat- 
ter, which,  passing  from  the  diseased  body,  is 
capable  of  generating  anew  the  same  disoaso  as 
that  which  affects  the  body  from  wbich  it  is 
derived.    The  pxoofii  of  this  are  so  abundant 
that  we  can  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the 
question  is  open  to  discussion.    The  V>^°^  of 
most  importance  here  is  to  know  how  long  the 
"poison  germs**  of  scarlet  fever  retain  their  vi- 
tality— the  terrible  power  of  starting  anew  the 
cbanges  of  which  they  are  the  oflbpring.   With 
regard  to  scaxiet  fever,  we  have  more  evidence 
of  these  *'  poison  germs*'  retaiiting  their  vitality 
than  with  many  othe^ontagious  diseases.    Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  in  his  dasstoal  lectures  on  the 
'*  Practice  of  Physio,"  mentions  a  case  in  which 
a  piece  of  flannel  worn  round  the  neck  of  a 
soarlet*fever  patienti  being  accidentally  discov- 
ered two  years  alter,  and  applied  to  the  person 
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of  a  Borvant  in  the  family,  produced  an  aitaclc 
of  scarlet  fever.  Were  it  necessary,  I  conld 
mention  several  instances,  coming  within  my 
knowledge  and  reading,  of  the  scarlet-fever  poi- 
son lying  dormant  in  woollen  clothes  for  years, 
and  not  having  lost  its  vitality,  or  pow»r  of 
communicating  the  disease. 

Another  point  of  importance  with  regard  to 
the  scarlet- fever  "  poison  germs,"  is  the  length 
of  time  which  a  person  once  affscted  with  scar- 
let fever  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease 
to  others.     When  a  person  has  got  well  of  scar- 
let  fever  as  far  as  general  health  goes,  it  is  hy 
no  means  the  case  that  he  is  no  longer  capable 
of  communicating  the  disease,  but  many  days 
after  he  is  strong  and  apparently  healthy,  he  is 
capable  of  disseminating  "poison  germs"  from 
his  body.    A  recent  instance  has  been  recorded 
in  one  of  our  journals,  of  the  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever  in  fieimilies  supplied  from  the  milk 
of  a  particular  dairy.     On  searching  inquiries 
being  made,  it  was  found  that  the  persons  con- 
nected with  the  farm  from  which  the  milk  was 
supplied,  had  been  affected  with  wiarlet  fever. 
Although  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  milk 
tb    cows  till  they  had  recovered  from  the  scar- 
lot  fever,  it  was,  nevertheless,  found  that  they 
had  been  engaged  in  this  occupation  while  the 
effects  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  of   the  skin  was  still   going  on. 
There  aro  abundant  other  examples  on  record 
to  show  that  until  the  desquamation  of  the  cu- 
ticle wb  icK  alwaya  follows  scarlet  fever  is  com- 
plete, no  pei'son  who  has  had  scarlet  fever  is 
cafe  from  giving  it  to  others. 

Such  beiDg  the  nature  of  the  poi«)n  of  this 
difiease,  what  ought  to  be  known  in  families 
where  it  breaks  out,  and  what  to  be  done  as  the 
result  of  this  knowledge  to  prevent  its  spread  ? 
It  is  no  use  saying  that  the  doctors  will  give  all 
necessary  direcUons.    In  the  arst  place,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  doctor  inline  caaea  out  of  ten 
will  not  give  any  direotiona  at  all.    It  is  not 
his  interest  to  do  so ;  and  if  it  were,  he  gets  no 
Information  in  his  bctoks  or  leotnres  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all.    The  medical  profeasion  is  not  re- 
quired by  its  governing  or  examining  bodies  to 


know  any  thing  about  public  health  or  prevent- 
ive medicine.  In  the  next  place,  however  ad- 
mirable may  be  the  directions  of  medical  men, 
persons  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  di3- 
ease  will  fail  to  carry  out  the  simplest  directions 
given  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  a  Bubstitute 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  first  priooiples  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  "  poison  germ&"  in  a  fam^ 
ily  attacked  with  contagious  disease. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  in  a  family 
when  scarlet  fever,  or  any  other  contagions  dis- 
ease, has  broken  outf    In  the  first  place,  th< 
entire  isolation  of  the  persona  attacked  ahoulij 
be  secured.    They  should  either  be  removed  to 
a  room  in  the  house  to  which  none  but  th< 
nuiae  and  doctor  have  access,  or  the  family 
should  bo  removed  to  some  houM  of  refuge  o\ 
place  where  the  diaease  does  not  exist    It  maj 
bo  urged  that  this  can  not  be  done ;  hut  if  it  b< 
a  mere  question  of  expense,  it  should  be  conwij 
cred  whether  the  cost  of  the  deaths,  the  fuce 
rals,  and  the  doctor's  bills  of  a  family  of  sei^ 
eral  children,  and  perhaps  the  father  or  mothc^ 
may  not  really,  in  a  money  point  of  view,  l^ 
greater  than  any  cost  of  isolation. 

But  whether,  isolation  is  attempted  or  nol 

there  is  another  set  of  facts  which  must  ij 

home  in  mind.    The  **  poison  gexAs"  of  whjcj 

we  have  spoken  can  really  be  destroyed.    J 

left  alone  they  can  lead  a  life  of  poiabnons  a| 

tivity.     We  have  the  means  i)f  kilUng  them^ 

poisoning  them  in  their  birth,  aa  it  were— Ij 

certain  substances  whose  propertiea  we   wj 

know.    We  can  not  here  write  a  history  of  d^ 

infectants,  but  they  are  well  known,  and  tj 

advertising  sheets  of  every  newapaper  will  d 

ford  information  with  respect  to  them.    Tl 

most  common  and  available  are  carbolic  aci 

permanganates  of   aoda  and  potash   (Cond; 

Fluid),  chlorinated  lime  or  aoda,  chloride 

zinc  (Burnett's  Fluid),  chloride  of  alnmini 

(cbloralum),    sulphate    of    iT<m,   and    otbei 

These  agents  have  the  power  of  destroying 

poisonous  activity  of  scarlet  fever  genns. 

the  aick  room  and  around  the  paUent  tl 

should  be  constantly  employed.    All  the 

tions  of  the  peraon  affected,  whether  they 
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hm.  the  bom,  the  montb,  or  other  excretory 
'.^Tsvm,  should  he  immediately  brought  in  oon- 
'^et  vith  one  of  these  agoDta.  All  linen  and 
ihea  wom  by  the  patienti  Bhoold  he  placed 
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is  1  eohition  of  one  of  them.  Nnrses  attending 
en  t!ie  Bck,  and  medioal  men  touching  them 'in 
&or  way,  should  not  leave  the  room  without 
vailimg  their  hands  in  one  of  these  disinfecting 

Woollen  clothing  that  can  not  well  he  washed 
Uionidy  by  some  agency  or  anotheri  he  exposed 
to  heat.  It  is  well  known  that  a  temperature 
j(  212  degreca  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  of 
W^iiisg  wmier,  will  destroy  poison  germs. 
Woollen  <^l^fcmg  of  all  Idods^  such  as  shawls 
tad  mantlea,  men's  clothes,  as  also  curtain^ 
l^polls,  carpela,  rugs,  and  beds,  should  ho 
placed  in  OTens,  or  by  some  contrivaDce  or  an- 
other e^osed  to  a  heat  above  212  degrees.  In 
St  James's,  Westminster,  a  disinfecting  appa- 
n^  bas  been  erected  in  the  Workhouse  yard, 
vker«  the  Tarions  articles  can  be  disinfected. 

HaTing  thus  indicated  general  principles,  I 
iL\)gt  l^To  details.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
-f'locaost  of  victims  that  wo  annually  offer  to 
^\&  Moloch  of  scarlet  fover  arises  from  igno- 
'^nce,  and  that  a  general  knowledge  alone  of 
ibe  iaets  above  stated  can  suffice  to  drive  from 
u  this  plague,  so  disgraceful  alike  to  our  intel- 
^^o'-Bce  and  our  humanity. — J?.  Lanknttr, 


^5  TJlcek  Cub£D  bt  a  Doo. — To  the 

• 

^tor  of  Thb  IlfiaALD  OF  Hbaltu;— Some 
time  in  the  month  of  February,  1864,  I  was 
^ed  to  see  an  elderly  man— say  60  to  65  years 
of  sge— named  Jacob  Hawk,  a  Pennsylvania 
Dotchinan,  whom  I  fonnd  in  his  parlor.  On 
atcring  he  said :  "  Doctor,  here  is  a  very  sore 
^m  for  yon ;  I  have  had  many  doctors  to  treat 
me,  but  here  it  is.  By  this  time  he  had  the 
^i^dage  rsmoyed  from  it,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
°>^t  a  Uig*  dog  g^t  up  and  walked  over  to  his 
°^t«r,  as  he  held  the  arm  exposed^  filled  with 
bloody  pus-looking  stuff—a  bad  looking  ulcer 
^eed.  The  dog  offered  to  lick  it,  but  he  or- 
•iered  him  away.  I  said  :'*  Let  him  lick  it  off, 
'"^^  wtU;   I  can  see  it  better."      "Here, 


Watch !"  The  dog  walked  up,  went  to  work  and 
licked  it  clean  and  nice  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  wrisl  The  man  seemed  to  experience 
considerable  pain,  but  I  kept  his  attention  by 
getting  an  explanation  of  how  long  the  sore 
had  been  there,  the  cause,  etc.  When  the  dog 
had  finished,  he  retired  to  his  resting-place  on 
the  rug  in  the  room,  perfectly  contented.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ul- 
cer, he  said  :  **  I  was  bitten  by  a  garter  snake 
in  harvest.  My  arm  did  not  pain  me  much,  and 
I  did  not  tie  it  up ;  but  after  a  while  it  became 
very  much  swollen.  I  doctored  myself  for  some 
time,  and  then  went  to  Br.  A.,  who  said  he 
would  cure  it  in  six  weeks,  but  got  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  Then  for  one  month  I  was  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  B.,  but  experienced  no 
change  Sot  the  better.  I  then  used  three  or 
four  bottles  of  patent  medicine,  but  it  did  not 
help  me.  I  began  to  think  it  a  very  bad  case. 
Finally,  1  tried  a  German  doctor  ;  have  taken 
medicine,  but  it  still  remains  uncured.  1  have 
senl  for  you  to  ask  what  you  think  of  it."  The 
arin  presented  a  general  ulcerated  surface.  I 
indeed  thought  it,  as  the  man  himself  remarked, 
"a bad  case."  1  ordered  him  to  lot  the  dog 
lick  it  three  times  a  day,  aud  if  necessary  apply 
a  little  lard  to  it  to  induce  him  to  lick  it  faith- 
fully, and  after  each  operation  to  apply  a  cloth 
moistened  with  melted  lard  and  salt.  I  told 
him  to  call  at  my  office  in  ten  days.  I  did  not 
see  him  for  about  six  weeks,  when  in  he  came, 
saying:  "  Qood  evening,  Doctor.  ;I  am  well ! 
How  much  is  your  charge  P'  (To  teU  all  the 
facts,  when  I  went  to  see  him  he  had  paid  out 
so  much,  he  said,  and  with  no  good  result,  that 
he  would  give  me  one  hundred  dollars  if  I 
cured  him,  and  nothing  if  I  did  not.)  -Said  I : 
"  One  hundred  dollar»— what  you  offered." 
"  Oh,  that  is  too  much ;  I  will  give  you  twenty- 
five  dollars."  "All  right."  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  arm — it  was  well  and  entirely 
healed  up.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  dog  be- 
ing the  instrument  of  cure.  I  told  some  of  my 
medical  brethren,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  impress 

them  favorably,  and  so  it  has  remained  ever 

since,  aa  above  stated. — Jama  M,  IIoU^  M.  J), 
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Food   for   Mirth   and   Thought 


A  Vert  Extba.obi>ika.st  Pebson. — ^The 
following  is  said  to  hare  been  copied  literally 
from  an  old  tombstone  in  Scotland  : 

**  Hera  lies  the  body  of  Alexander  Maopberson, 
Wbo  was  a  very  extraordinary  persoiii 
"Wbo  was  two  yards  bigb  in  bis  stocking  feet, 
And  kept  bis  acooutrementa  clean  and  neat. 

He  was  slew 

At  ibe  battle  of  Waterloo 

Plump  tbroagb 
The  gullet ;  it  went  in  at  bis  tbroat, 
And  came  out  at  the  back  of  bis  coat." 

Oast-ibon  Stotes. — Agaiast  close  cast- 
iron  sieves  tbere  lie  tbe  serious  objections  that 
tbey  do  not  afford  proper  ventilation ;  that  when 
coal  is  used  tbey  are  liable  to  emit  deleterious 
gases ;  that  in  giving  them  fuel  and  removing 
ashes  tLey  introduce  an  irritating  and  disagree- 
able dust  (an  objection  which  also  lies  against 
open  fire-places  and  grates),  and  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  miuntain  an  equable  temperature  by 
their  use.  Tbey,  nevertheless,  from  tbeir  small' 
cost  and  the  possibility  of  their  use  in  small 
apartments  and  situations  where  more  perfect 
apparatus  can  not  be  employed,  enjoy  a  wider 
favor  than  any  other  form  of  heating  apparatus 
in  use,  and  are  doubtless  destined  to  maintain 
their  popularity,  unless  some  inventive  genius 
shall  give  to  tbe  world  something  whicb  com- 
bines their  advantages  with  tbe  removal  of 
tbeir  defects.  We  are  certain  such  an  invention 
could  not  fail  to  secure  at  once  universal  fsivor 
and  adoption. — Scientific  American, 

A  HoM(E0PATHI8T  FbIOHTENED. — ^A  Ho- 
moeopatbist,  having  laid  in  a  suppl/  of  bis  kind 
of  medicines,  feeling  unwell,  went  to  take  one 
of  tbe  globules,  and  by  accident  took  two.  He 
was  greatly  alarmed,  and,  there  being  no  .Ho- 
modopathio  doctor  near,  be,  in  bis  extremity  of 
fear,  called  in  an  Allopathic  doctor  to  see  if  be 
could  do  any  thing  for  him.    Tbe  doctor  looked 


atiiim  and  bis  pill  in  despair.  He  then  ponzed 
a  dosen  or  two  into  his  hand,  and  said:  '*! 
can  not  belp  you,  but  I  can  die  vith  you,  and 
swallowed  them  aU.  No  evil  following,  the 
frightened  man  went  on  bis  way  rejoicing. 

Awn-TACCiwATioir. — ^The  anti-Taccina- 

tion  movement  is  making  rapid  progress  all 
over  England.  R.  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
tbe  Anti-compulaory  Vaccination  XiCSgue,  has 
many  calls  to  attend  meetings  and  deliver  lec- 
tuzee.  Ha  has  recently  been  in  Ireland,  and 
found  that  the  assertion  so  widely  made  that 
vaocinaticm  bad  stamped  out  emall-pos  is  erro- 
neous, as  mnltitudoB  of  children  remain  uuTac- 
cinated.  Tbe  fact  that  96  per  cent  of  tbe 
small-pox  patients  in  Paris  have  been  vaccinated 
has  made  a  profound  impression  on  tbe  mind  of 
this  country. — Buman  Nmhtre, 

A  Man  Without  a  Soxtl  ob  Body. — 
Here  is  a  quaint  anecdote  from  the  biography 
of  Dr.  HaitihaU  Hall :  Dr.  Wilkins  had  lent 
Dr.  Hall  the  well-known  book,  "Body  and 
Soul,"  andf  as  it  was  not  returned  in  due  Ume, 
be  sent  this  note :  "  Dear  Doctor,  do  send  back 
my  Body  and  Soul ;  I  can  not  exist  longer  with- 
out them."  The  servant  who  received  the  note 
read  it  (as  servants  sometimes  will),  and,  horror- 
stricken,  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  crying : 
*'  Cook,  I  can't  live  any  longer  with  the  Doc- 
tor I"  "  Why,  wbat*s  the  matter ?'  " Matter 
enough,*'  replied  the  man ;  *'  our  master  has  got 
Dr.  Wilkins'a body  and  soulf  and  I  don't  dare  to 
stay  where  there  are  such  goings-on  l" 

A  Beats  Ibishkan. — An  Irishman, 
being  afflicted  with  the  toothache,  determined 
to  have  tbe  old  offender  extracted,  but  there  be- 
ing no  dentist  near,  he  resolved  to  do  the  job 
himself,  whereupon  be  filled  the  excavation 
with  powder;  but  being  afraid  to  touch  it  off, 
he  put  a  slow  match  to  it,  lighted  it,  and  then 
ran  off  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


A.N8WEBII    TO    COBRB  SPOND  B  K  T  8  . 
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ANSWERS  1\)  CORRESPONDEN^rS. 


BT  ▲.  L.  WOOD,  X.  D. 


Sli#rc  H««lcd  Shoes  and  Flat  Feet. 

^Tbe  iashioa  of  wearing  short    and   high- 
b^eWd  shoes  is  a  Tery  injarious  one  to  the 
shape  and  use  of  il^e  feet.    A  short  heel  does 
tji  support  the  arch  of  the  ibot,  but  allows  it 
(3  !JQk,  Stretching  and  weakening  the  liga- 
:srDU  that  hold  the  bones  of  the  arch  to- 
.Tdbtr,aod  making  the  person  flat-footed.  The 
pcrpose  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  to  gi?e  elas- 
( ety  and  spring  to  the  feet,  and  prevent  sud- 
'..'Q  shocks  being  transmitted  too  abruptly  to 
the  body  and  brain.    A  person  with  a  high- 
arched  fool  steps  lighter,  easier,  and  more 
r^eefally,  can  walk  with  much  less  fiitigae, 
lod  run  land  Jump  mueh  better  than-  a  flat- 
I'.'oted  person.     Thousands  of  people    lose 
^^ir  natoral  ease  and  grace  of  motion,  and 
become  stiff  and  awkward  walkers,  simply 
'r:m  wearing  short- heeled  shoes,  and  thereby 
sng  their  natural  elasticity  of  step.    Tbe 
istter  is  mad^  still  worse  by  having  the 
•  t:!s  rery  high,  as  well  as  short.    Another 
'  ^sct  of  flattening  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  to 
^crease  its  length,  and    the    foot  is    oden 
^^gthened  in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  half 
U)  three-quarters  of  an  inch.    Short  and  high- 
heeled  dioes  also  readily  permit  the  easy  turn- 
rg  over  of  the  ankle,  and  many  a  strained 
ftnd  weakened  ankle  is  the  result  of  them. 
Ladies  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  this 
foolish  &shion,  but  men  suffer  also  to  some 
ex  lent.    The  heel  is  usually  made  at  least 
mice  as  high  as  it  should  be,  and  oftentimes 
not  more  than  half  as  long.    They  can  in  all 
ci.s«s  be  safely  made  firom  one  half  to  three- 
qufters  of  an  inch  longer  than  they  are.    In 
coDclQjftion,  if  yon  valud  the  appearance  of 
joar  feet,  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  your 
step,  and  the  stiength  of  your  umUrMtandin^, 

LOOK  TO  TOUB  HULS. 


How^  tm  Remove  Hair.^^As  you 

gire  Tsluable  '  Answers  to  Correspondents*  in 
The  IIkbald  or  Hbaltu,  perhaps  you  would 
have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  will  remove 
hair  permanently.  I  hate  been  told  to  pull  it 
oat,  but  it  grows  in  about  as  ftst  as  I  pull  it 
cuL" 


The  least  injurious  way  is  to  continue  pull- 
ing it  out,  until  the  glands  about  the  roots  of 
the  hair  become  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  reproduce  it  Two  or  three  times  pulling 
out  will  be  sufficient  with  some,  while  others 
may  have  to  repeat  it  half  a  dozen  times  or 
more. 

Dixxinesfi— It«  €auseaHd  Preven- 
tion*— "  What  is  the  cause  of  sudden  attacks 
of  dizziness,  and  how  can  they  be  preyented  ?" 

The  condition  existing  in  cases  of  dizziness 
is  an  unnatural  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the 
brain.  The  exciting  causes  are  usually  some 
sudden  exertion  or  hurried  motion,  as  rising 
quickly  from  a  recumbent  position,  stooping, 
etc  Unaccustomed  motions,  as  sailing,  swing- 
ing, walking  circularly,  riding  backward,  etc, ' 
often  occasion  it,  even  in  healthy  persons* 
The  predisposing  causes  are  either  such  as 

produce  an  undue  thickness  or  viscidity  of  the 
blood,  as  torpidity  of  the  excretory  organs, 
particularly  the  liver,  and  excessive  alimenta- 
tion, or  those  that  cause  an  unnatural  thinness 
of  the  blood  and  weakness  of  circulation,  as 

hemorrhage,  an  insufficient  quantity  6f  food, 
protracted  disease,  etc.  The  preventive  treat- 
ment should  be  such  as  to  restore  the  blood 
to  its  normal  condition  and  equalizd  the  circu- 
latk)n.  Where  the  blood  is  thick  and  impure, 
the  diet  should  be  very  plain  and  simple  in 
quality — composed  largely  of  fruit— and  at- 
stemk>us  in  quantity.  Active  out-door  exer- 
cise and  a  thorough  course  of  bathing  are  also 
indicated.  Where  the  opposite  condition  ex- 
ists, the  indications  are  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  body,  and  equalize  and  invigo- 
rate the  circulation.  To  this  end  the  patient 
should  'have  an  abundance  of  pure  air,  as 
much  nourishing  food  as  can  be  digested  and 
assimilated,  {ind  a  moderate  amount  of  daily 
exercise. 

Bnles  for  the  Examination  of  Re- 
ernits.-*  The  following  rules  for  the  exami- 
nation of  army  recruits  were  established  by 
Kettele,  a  celebrated  German  army  surgeon, 
and  will  prove  interesting  as  showing  the  com- 
parative measurements  of  different  parts  of  the 
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human  body,  its  proper  height,  weight,  etc. : 
"  A  man  should  measure  around  his  thorax 
at  least  half  his  hight. 
"  Minimum  age,  20  years. 
Minimum  hight,  5  feet,  4  inches. 
Minimum  weight,  125  lbs. 
"  A  man  5  feet  high  ma^t  weigh  100  lbs., 
and  measure  around  the  chest  over  the  nip- 
ples one-half  his  hight,  or  30  inches.     For 
every  additional  inch  in  hight  he  must  in- 
crease 5  lbs.  in  weight,  and  the  weight  must 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  age  increaseai 

"  A  man  maff  measure  around  the  thorax 
two- thirds  of  his  hight. 

"  The  weight  roust  increase  with  the  size  of 
the  chest  as  well  as  the  hight 

"  The  maximum  distance  around  tbe  chest 
is  45  inches. 

"  The  maximum  weight  is  240  lbs. 
"  No  restriction  as  regards  hight. 
"  The  distance  from  nipple  to  nipple  is  one- 
fourth  the  distance  around  the  chest. 

*'  The  antero- posterior  diameter  of  the  chest 
is  one* fourth  the  circumference. 

"Frorr  ajroraion  process  to  acromion  pro- 
cesi^ '    jne-half  the  cireumference. 

Siz9  of  head  not  less  than  22  inches  in 
cireumferer^ce." 

PosiUon   of  ci»4^    Head   Dnrinflr 

SIcer.— "Should  the  head  be  elevated  or 
upon  a  level,  with  the  body  during  sleep ;  or, 
in  other  wonis,  are  pillows  and  boL^ters  use* 
ful  or  ininrious  T* 

The  head  should  be  in  the  same  relabre 
position  with  the  body  during  sleep  as  when 
the  person  is  sitting  or  standing.      Conse- 
quently, when  lying  upon  the  back,  no  pillow 
or  bolster  is  needed.    When  lying  upon  the 
side,  a  pillow  of  8ufl9cient  size  to  keep  the 
head  upon  a  line  with  the  spine  should  be 
used.    If  the  head  is  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  body,  both  respiration  and  the  cireula- 
tion  of  the  blood  are  interfered  with  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  elevation.    The  air 
passes  to  and  from  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  to 
and  from  the  heart,  in  tubes  contained  in  the 
nock.  .  Now  take  a  stn^tght  tube  of  any  kind, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  air  or  liquid,  at  a 
certain  pressure,  will  pass  through  it  in  a  given 
time  ;  but  if  you  bend  the  tube  as  the  tubes 
in  the  neck  are  bent  by  having  the  head  ele- 
vated, the  quantity  of  air  or  liquid  which  will 


pass  through  in  the  same  time  with  the  same 
pressure  will  be  diminished,  and  the  greater 
the  bend  the  greater  the  obstruction.  Twist- 
ing of  the  neck  also  interferes  with  the  respi- 
ration and  ciroulation  by  diminishing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  trachea  and  blood-vessels. 

Hoiv^  to  Carea  Cold.— Upoir  the  first 
indication  that  you  have  taken  oold,  stop  eat- 
ing until  the  oold  is  cured  ;  drink  freely  of  cold 
water ;  induce  a  free  perspiration  over  the  en- 
tire body,  either  by  exereise,  the  Turkish, 
vapor,  lamp,  or  hot-water  bath  or  wet-sheet 
pack,  followed  by  a  tepid  spray  or  sponging  ; 
go  to  bed,  cover  up  warm,  and  breathe  all  the 
pure  air  you  can.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  will 
yield  to  this  treatment  in  less  than  twelve 
hours,  and  the  tenth  one  will  hardly  continue 
twenty-four  hours. 

Lilvcr  as  Food.— Do  you  coasider  liver 
worse  than  other  animal  f  >od  be-^AUse  it  Ls  an 
organ  of  excretion  ?" 

The  liver  and  kidneys  are  most  unhealthful 
parts  of  an  animal,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  constantly  charged  with  the  worn  out  ex- 
crementitious  matters  of  the  system.  This  isi 
why  they  are  the  parts  first  subject  to  decom- 
position. 

Eaiinff  Before   Betlrlng.—"  Please 

inform  me  whether  it  is  injurious  or  not  to 
eat  any  thing  before  retiring.  It  does  not 
bee  ill  r*ght  to  me,  but  the  desire  for  something 
to  eat  aooal  that  time  is  so  strong  (althougl^ 
I  eat  a  moderate  supper)  that  I  am  in  doubt") 

It  is  very  injurious  to  eat  just  before  re- 
tiring. The  desire  for  it  is  simply  the  result 
of  habit  or  of  a  morbid  craving — the  result  of 
disease — and  should  be  at  once  overcome. 


♦    *«^ 


How  TO  Pkevkht  Ikjumes  pbox  Er5- 
JLWJLT  HoRSBS. — Ao  Englishman  writes  as  foli 
lows : 

"  A  complete  electric  apparatus  can  be  por^ 
chased  in  a  small  case.  Lot  one  of  these  Ixj 
fixed  in  an  out-of-the-way  nook  in  the  carnag«J 
two  wires  to  hook  to  hameaa,  beneath  wlico 
have  two  very  thin  copper  plates  properft 
placed.  In  the  event  of  a  rnnaway,  the  drirtt 
and  iwide  occnpants  would  only  hare  to  pre* 
a  glan  knob  to  stop  instantly  the  mad  career 
of  the  stron^eBt  horses.  It  could  be  adopM 
for  equestrians  also." 


NOTICES    OF    KEW    PU,B  LI  CATIONS. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TTht  ahd  How,  OB  Why  the  Chinese  [ 

£]ra«ATS ;  sad  (he  Heans  they  Adopt  for  tho  Fur-  1 
pern  of  BcocSun;  Amerioa.    Wllh  Social  Customs,  > 
els.    B7  ItiuMU  Br  ConviU.   With  Olostratioiis  hj 
Haamatt  Billings.    Boston :  Leo  A  Shepard,  Pub- 
lishers.   "New  York :  Lee,  Shepard  ft  Dillingham. 


Obt  RepoMIc  haa  hem  more  or  less  the  asylum  for  a1- 
Ti^  a!i  peoples  on  the  fcee  of  fha  earth*  who  hare  come 
tc  «s,  driven  out  hy  the  opptessien  of  nilerSf  or  hccause 
^^fir  own  na4iTe  land  afforded  no  field  for  the  gnnring 
=*elligieiiee  of  the  masses.  The  hardy  and  Impulaire 
H  benilaa  bent  his  pliant  hock  to  carry  the  hod  and  he- 
ccae  %  velooflse  flwdium  ibr  tho  building  of  our  houses 
^r  \h9  eosrtmetioii  of  our  cailways.  The  cheery  Teuton 
pbvs  our  lleldj  and  contributes  a  healthfkil'^lcment  to 
czr  {craving  nationality.  'Exeept  the  Irish  little  can  he 
Bid  in  ftTor  of  ttie  mora  limited  ingress  of  the  Celtic  na« 
'■fSTs,  who  by  the  cheapness  of  their  labor  crowd  our  na- 
'  r«  young  men  out  of  counting-rooms,  and  away  from 
'Sf  official  desk.  These  immigrants  belong  to  christian- 
'K-d  peoples  and  were  welcomed  wi'hont  a  demur. 

Bet  there  is  now  landing  upon  our  shores  an  altogether 
"jSamt  type  of  the  raoe  representatiyes  of  another 
'n>«  of  man,  Mongolians,  not  Circassians— Pagans,  not 
'■  :n£*.iaoa.  and  in  this  emergency  our  x>eople  naturally 

'f^  their  eyes  and  ask,  Why  and  how  these  new  and 
rnsee  people  Isare  their  homes  to  settle  among  a  rocs 
cssTEBt  of  their  language  and  opposed  to  thotr  kind  of 
•'^i^on.  It  is  evmently  reported  and  belieTed  that  Bos- 
'•  &  mercbaata  lent  ttkanselres  to,  the  infiuBons  Coolie 
tnd»,  ciTxied  on  tot  the  last  thtrty.ATe  yoars  in  order  to 
Mnply  Ubor  for  the  PeruTiass,  Cubans,  etc.  Of  thia  how- 
ever we  hare  isothisg  to  say-^to  tlM  honor  of  our  Ooren- 
Bjit  be  itstatsd  that*  by  acts  of  Congress  in  186S,  was 
t  tUty  prohibited,  under  heary  penalties,  the  importa- 
-n&  of  Cooliee  f Chinese  term  for  laborers),  under  what 
ri<  called  the  Apprenticeship  System.  This  method,  un- 
l-r  pretext  of  employing  the  Coolie  a  certain  cumber  of 
'^nn  at  good  wages,  after  baring  deducted  therefrom  his 
'xssrure  fiae,  ended,  in  fhct,  by  consigning  the  unhanpy 
<"  jpt.'  by  fiibe  representations  to  a  bondage  more  cru^l  and 
n'.r<e  hopeleas  than  that  of  the  African  slave,  inasmuch 
a.-  be  was  deprired  of  all  domestic  relations.  Under  this 
'Tuei  sTsteai  hundreds  of  Coolies  mutinied  at  sea  perif-hcd 
T.  tbe  middle  passage,  and  finally  committed  suicide 
raher  than  endure  the  pangs  of  exile  and  snritude. 

Conjrreas  forbade  all  except  voluntary  immigration,  and 
''ipujated  that  in  no  case  should  a  Coolie  be  allowed  to 
<  -.tcr  shipboard  till  his  passage-money  was  paid,  besides 
mking  othor  prorisions  still  fiuther  to  protect  and  secure 
.li  •  r.ghtJi  of  the  emigrant.  Notwithctanding  oil  this, 
:.*  UV9  unquestionably  creep  in,  and  erasions  of  the  law 
ruA,  for  bad  men  will  find  a  road  to  iniquity  for  tho  sake 
<^r  ga  n  in  spite  of  the  most  stringent  measures. 

Ko  innalgrant  lands  upon  our  shores  under  so  many 
d.fadTanta«es  as  the  Coolie,  and  at  first  right  it  would 
Buem  thai  these  impedimmts  would  be  enough  to  prcTent 
Li*  com  ny  at  all,  or  almost  driro  him  to  despair  when 
err.'  here.  This,  howcrer,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
rci'jnd.  stolid  face  of  the  n:an,  with  his  shaved  front  and 
r.4i:culons  pig-tail,  betrays  at  once  the  unit  from  an  effete 


ciTilfsation,  whose  thirty  centuries  haro  culminated  in 
four  hundred  millions  of  grown  up,  mcchftnfcal  babies, 
utterly  incapable  of  ftirlher  progress.  At  some  time  or 
other  ho  has  anticipated  all  the  inventions  and  disoorer- 
ies  of  all  other  peoples,  if  we  except  the  Telegraph,  the 
Kailway,  and  the  Steamer,  yet  his  isolation  and  foolish 
conceit  hare  prerented  him  IVom  making  any  very  effect- 
Ire  or  progressire  use  of  his  rarentions,  for  the  lack  of 
other  people  to  *'mb  his  head  against"  and  suggest  new 
ideas. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  the  Chineae  junk,  which  many 
years  ago  entered  tho  harbor  of  New  York,  will  realise 
the  force  of  this  obserration,  for  nerer  was  seen  a  more 
innocent,  helpless  pteee  of  mechanism  designed  to  float 
upon  the  sea,  than  this  pretentious  craft  with  its  clumsy 
paraphernalia  for  steering  and  its  reoeptacio  for  the  terri- 
bly hideous  ^oss. 

The  first  considerable  immigration  of  Coolies  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  who  im- 
ported great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  complrting,  per- 
haps, the  most  stupendous  enterprise  of  modrm  times. 
It  is  bellered  this  Company  redeemed  their  pledges  to  the 
Coolio— paying  him  for  his  labor,  so  that  he  could  return 
with  a  ftiU  pocket  to  China,  or  religiously  returning  his 
embalmed  body  to  tho  Flowery  Kingdom,  there  to  repose 
by  the  side  of  his  dea«l  ancestors,  and  in  the  spiritual 
world  promote  the  interests  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Of  oourae,  in  this  Chinese  immigration  we  hare  on^y 
the  lower  classes,  and  yet  by  no  means  an  nnintcllipent 
class  of  men.    The  Coolie  is  patient  and  laborious,  imita- 
tire  to  the  last  degree,  and  cunning*    His  trade  or  pro- 
fession being  hereditary,  ho  has  for  gcneratioris  devoloprd 
its  highest  capabilities,  and  can  practice  it  well  nigh  by 
instinct,  like  the  bearer,  the  ant,  and  the  boe— hence  the 
peifectness  of  his  imitatire  powers.    Question,  as  we  nat- 
urally do,  the  consequences  of  this  l*agan  element  among 
us,  from  what'we  hare  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  tho 
Ohmaman  is  by  no  means  a  bad  sort  of  a  man  to  receive 
in  the  midst  of  us.    We,  who  hare  stood  the  ordeal  o 
the  African  slare,  with  his  Jumbo  mysteries  and  Fetish 
worship ;  the  Mormon,  with  his  plurality  of  wives ;  the 
VntcdAonwU  with  his  Community  of  wire(>,  may  well  en- 
dure the  pig-tailed  Chinaman  with  his  joss-sticks  and  lan- 
terns.   More  than  this,  he  ha<i  one  or  moro  beliefs  which 
may  rie  in  beauty  with  the  graceful  mytholofsy  of  tho 
Gteeks.    His  kitchen  god,  for  whom  he  puts  aside  little 
dabs  of  rice  and  melon,  is  no  other  than  the  Hestiu  of  tho 
Oreek,  and  the  Penate  of  the  Boman  ;  and  the  classical 
Hamadryades  are  rerired  in  his  worship  of  a  beautiful 
iree^  in  which  he  belierea  tomo  good  god  has  made  his  hab- 
itation, and  under  which  he  builds  his  hut,  surroundipg 
the  tree  with  burning  joss-sticks. 

The  Coolie  feels  it  his  bounden  duty  to  return  home  at 
some  time,  and  often  finds  him«c1f  pledged  to  a  limited 
period.  As  a  religious  man,  he  desires  that  his  bones 
should  repose  on  his  native  soil,  for  he  believes  the.  old 
cemetery  is  blessed  by  the  presence  of  Fung  Shuy,  and 
that  his  ancestors  being  buried  there  insures  pro^pvriiy  to 
all  of  his  descendants.  More  than  this,  he  believes  tha 
unless  his  body  is  able  to  repose  there,  h';s  soul  will  wan- 
der for  ages  homeless  and  disconcolate,  and  in  danger  0 
a  miserable  and  degrading  eternity ;  as  a  moral   men 
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ifl  boand  to  ntatn.  fat  hfl  hu  debts  tborw  which  the  Chi- 
li asutn  thinks  it  dinvputable  to  crude  the  payment  of; 
and  hii  wife  and  children  being  to  all  intents  and  pnr- 
pocee  his  slareai  he  has,  meet  probably,  pledged  the  fkm- 
iljas  secnrity  for  hit  paaaage-money,  and  nnlete  he  Ikith- 
tally  cornea  bock  to  redeem  then,  they  wiU  be  sold  into  a 
hopolces  bondage.  Then,  too,  the  laws  of  China  forbid  a 
married  woman  to  leare  the  country,  and  he  mnst  retom 
if  he  would  see  her  again 

The  Coolie  ia  literally  driven  out  of  his  own  eonntry  by 
the  mismanagement  of  its  GoTommenl  The  poUee  may 
arrest  him  for  crimes  he  has  oerer  committed,  to  eztcct 
fh>m  him  a  bribe,  or  at  the  instanoe  of  an  enemy ;  the  tax 
collector  may  soiae  his  coat,  his  rice,  or  the  bones  of  his 
ancestors,  to  induce  him  to  pay  his  extortionate  levy ;  and 
the  landlord  so  reduces  the  wages  of  the  laborer  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  a  slaTC  to  any  body  who  would  giTC  him  nee  on 
which  to  feed  himself  and  family.  His  wretohedness  at 
home. has  become  past  endnranoo,  and  he  could  be  no 
worse  off  abroad. 

It  is  probable  that  m  the  course  of  time  the  Chineso 
will  outgTow  many  of  their  snpeittillons,  and  not  improb* 
able  that  the  good  Fung  Shay  may  migrate  to  some  fk- 
Tored  locality  in  this  country,  and  there  make  hallowed 


some  loTely  burial  spot  where  the  bones  of  the  Coolie  m 
repose  under  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  the  blessiag  of  I 
ancestors.  They  hare  done  this  at  Singapore,  and  t 
precedent  may  be  followed  here. 

The  Coolie  makes  a  Tery  neat,  orderly  aemuat.  I 
minds  his  own  business,  and  as  a  general  rule  ia  honei 
He  does  not  openly  steal,  but  his  ennnfaig  will  And  nuu 
ways  to  appropriate.  His  pride  is  exacting  and  ixraaeib] 
hence  he  does  not  tolerate  foult-linding,  and  can  not  staj 
abuse,  but  is  grateiU  for  kindness,  and  appreciateB  praii 

On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  pig-tail  bart»arians, 
such  they  can  be  called ;  we  cotton  to  the  jo—  sticks,  ai 
gongs,  and  little  pagodas.  If  we  do  not  do  eo,  it  will  n 
matter  any  more  than  a  straw  would  stay  Niagnna,  for  tl 
tide  ii  streaming  in  our  direction,  the  adranoe  corps  of 
few  thousands  to  be  swelled  by  the  discontented,  haJ 
starring  population  ikom  a  country  numbertBg  four  hni 
died  millions. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  lirely,  well  written  txvatmci 
of  a  subject  which  must  more  and  more  engage  the  attoi 
tion  of  our  citiaens  and  our  legislators.  How  it  wiU  a 
end  it  Is  not  wise  for  us  to  predict,  but  we  helieYe  it  m» 
safbly  bo  left  In  the  hands  of  Him,  who  ordereth  hunu 
erents,  and  oTor-rules  all  for  tho  best  good  of  the  many 
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This  Number.— Wo  oall  the  Bpeclal  at- 
tention  of  our  readers  to  this  number  of  our  monthly. 
Great  pains  hare  been  taken  to  prepare  a  programme  for 
1871  which  shall  be  comprehensive  and  ralnable,  and  the 
number  before  the  reader  is,  we  think,  but  an  indication 
of  what  we  shall  be  able  to  do  during  erery  month  in  the 
year.  The  general  articles  ars  all  by  writers  and  think- 
ers who  hare  something  good  to  say.  We  have  opened  a 
deportment  devoted  to  Hygiene,  which  will  during  the 
year  be  filled  with  matter  of  great  value  to  our  readers. 
There  will  also  be  a  department  devoted  to  Recipes  for 
healthhil  food,  which  will  interest  alL  We  believe  that 
no  number  cf  our  monthly  has  yet  gone  forth  with  a 
greater  variety  of  more  interesting  material  than  this. 
We  send  it  forth  to  our  thousands  of  readers  with  a  hearty 
wish  that  it  may  prove  a  messenger  of  good. 

Notices  of  the  Press.— We  call  apecial 

attention  to  the  notices  of  Mrs.  Glcoson's  book  which  we 
have  received  from  persons  who  have  read  It,  and  from 
the  newspaper  and  magitsme  press.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
work  of  this  character  has  been  so  well  received. 


Facts  for  the  Ladies.— My  Wheeled 

it  Wilson  Machine  has  been  in  use  nearly  eleven  y<ui 
without  any  repairs.  Five  and  a  half  yean  ago  I  «ot 
No.  1 1-2  needle,  which  has  not  been  changed  since.  Ifa 
machine  has  been  used  by  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  d;i 
ferent  persons  during  that  time,  and  has  made  di-es.«e4 
shirts,  boys*  Jackets  and  pants,  tucked  and  hemmed  co) 
ton  cloth,  linen,  Nansook  and  Swiss  musbn,  without  cith^ 
tucker  or  hemmer. 
Adrian,  Mich.  MRS.  H.  HART. 

A  Grood  Sewing  Machine  is  gi 

free  for  a  club  of  30  subscribers  and  $60.    This  prei 
is  very  popular.     If  there  is  a  poor,  deeervxng  family! 
your  neighborhood  balp  it  to  get  a  good  sewing 
by  subscribing  at  once.     Fcrliaps  your  minifit«r*s 
wants  one.    If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to 
up  a  club.    The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing 
chines  in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  jrou 
satisfiiotion.  ^ 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Road  wj 

th?  Press  say  about  this  valuable  book : 

After  readmg  the  whole  of  this  book,  we  prom 
the  most  admirable  and  excellent  that  we  have  erer 
of  its  class.    It  is  written  for  women.    The  style  is  p!i 
ant  and  madable,  and  it  is  Azll  of  wise  eounsola  and 
gestions  regarding  the  very  things  in  whioh  ao  many 
pie  most  need  assistance.    It  iiiasafe  book  Ibr  young 
pie  to  read,  for  any  body,  indeed,  and  this  oan  be  ea- 
very  few  books  dei  oted  to  such  subjects.    There  is  ni 
sentence  in  it  that  can  be  perverted,  or  misnsed,  ao 
do  any  harm.    We  wish  the  book  could  be  read  In  ei 
household  in  our  country.— Ltfteral  CkritUan^  iV.  T. 

A  book  that  contains  much  now  and  valuable  infr>i 
tion ;  no  nonsense  in  it.— San  Ftaneiteo  AUa  Cali/oi 
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Notice  to  Our  Correapondents,— 

rbe  foUovixt;  hints  to  oonmjpoadenU  ■hoold  be  obeerved 
in  vTttiDf  to  OS : 

L  XLWATt  alt«eh  bbsm^  Port  OiBoe,  Countj,  and  Stat^ 


to 


1  SoTB  Vojonr  bf-  CliMJk  on  Hev  Toik,  or  bf  Portoffioo 

If  ibis  ii  !iniNMinn>]f,  ^nfi<Ht*  Pillg  ftti4 


1.  Cajtajia  aa]»  27kv  TomxCnr  SvBocmxBBmi  ahould  send 
U  ente  cxCrsy  iritb  wbieh  to  pvepoy  postago  on  nb- 
■enptloao  to  Thb  Hxbald  or  Hmalth. 

4.  RnKTMWf,  if  yon  •»  ontitlad  to  a  Preminait  to  ordor 
it  ifbtm  j9a  amd  tbo  Clnb,  and  infonn  na  bow  it  ia  to 
be  seat. 

I,  HxMaoMM.  THAT  WB  HOW  aiTB  tba  Aijn'rc  Stwing 
MaehiMM  aa  a  pnBBiimu    It  ia  gnarantaod  to  glTO  good 


L  Enrmaaa  «o  aaia»  ia  Clnba  early. 

^.  Enraanxm  to  look  at  our  Fteminm  List  and  Book 

Idst^  axid  aeo  ojowtly  wbai  va  giro  and  hava  Ibr  sale. 
I*  AajnocBKB  that  ior  tba  nanea  and  addreaiea  oi  35 

penooa.  either  invalida  or  (nends~of  Temperance  and 

Health  Befkinn,  wa  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  tba 

Tarioah  Bath.    It  containa  72  pages. 
3  STAvraahooldbeaettttoprepaypoatagaonlettenitbat 

rctpuTo  an  ausvei. 
1'3  Tkoee  who  wont  a  good  S/riromeltr,  Parior  Gymno" 

Mtm,  or  ^VBer  for  making  their  water  dean,  will  find 

the  pr.eea  in  another  oolnmn. 
!L  IsnTALina  from  all  parte  ot  the  country  are  inTited  to 

write  to  na  for  oor  elicolar,  and  ftUl  partioolara  aa  to 

Tccataacnt  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic   Inatitntion, 

Sep  advertiaenient  dsewbere. 
U.  S^  list  of  Books  elsewhere 

Books  C.  O.  D. — PartieB  who  order 
' .  ^  win  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
-ri*!,  than  to  order  C.  O.  B.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 

l.irtioa  wOl  be  added  to  tne  bill.  This  Is  eonsiderable, 
Th«ii  thn  money  has  to  be  retnniod  from  a  distant  point. 
Tl'.^«  who  order  O.  O.  D..  aboald  send  one-fonrth  the 
-•  ij^  of  the  order  in  adranoe  to  fnsnre  prompt  attention 

Cantion. — Our  friends  in  writing  to  as 

'S'.'l  please  be  Tery  particular  and  give  PostofBoey  County 
»3 1  State  with  erery  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re- 
}^eml-fr  where  they  lire,  though  they  may  bare  told  ua  a 
^ticired  tinea.  Tho«  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
*  v.\x  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
&r:  q-'iite  nustoken. 

Home   Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 

|g<^riiptiapalbr  home  treatment  ean  have  them  for  Fire 
Tk^Udrs.  They  abould  seed  fbll  partionlara  of  their  eases. 
Anr  pfTnon  aending  Ave  new  anbaertbeta  to  Tna  UcaAUi 
'•r  HsALTa  and  Ten  BoUara,  will.  If  ho  does  not  choose 
<^t>eT  pronisona,  bo  entitled  to  a  preacription  lor  treat- 
ricut  free. 

The  Address  Label.— By  this  method 

<'-ur  «abscrtbcra  ean  keep  their  own  acoounta  aa  to  when 
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ir  tenos  of.  anbacription  oIomo;  for  instance,  if  the 
r  -intcd  slip  haa  **  DeTl,"  or  •*  Jo72  "  added  to  the  name, 
It  {:gniflea  that  the  sabacriber'a  term  of  aobaeription  ezp 
I'  res  with  Iha  Deooabcr  aumboc  of  1871,  or  the  June 
nambcr  of  187S,  and  so  on  c<  icf . 

Our  Premiums. — We  shall  he  carefal  to 
trad  out  aa  Premiuma  noUting  which  ia  not  all  that  we 
•Jaim  for  it  la  value.  Ko  cheap,  aaoond-hand,  or  indiflbr> 
f&t  article  will  be  used. 


OLVBBXira 

WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  send  THB  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  vtA  any 
one  of  the  following  Jounala  one  year  for  the  sum  bo- 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  muat  be 
aent  at  the  aame  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00.  and 

Atlantis  Monthly $4  00  for  $5  00 

Harpers'  Monthly .. 4  00  for  ft  00 

Harpers*   Baaar...... 4  00  for  ft  00 

Harpers*  Weekly 4  00  for  ft  Ot 

Phrenological  Journal........^......  8  00  for  4  00 

Our  Toung  Polks...... ....... •^....  3  00  for   8  50 

'  Kew  York  Tribune 2  00  for  8  85 

▲mexican  Agriculturiat...^.. 1  60  for  8  00 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

1  Subscriber $  J  00 

4  Hubocribers. ....................... ...........    7  00 

10  Subscribers ]ft  00 

Sft  fiubscriben 25  00 

Sif^U  Numberi^  20  eenif. 

Address  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Btieet,  Ifew  York. 

How  to  Send  Money.— In  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
Kew  York,  or  a  Pottoffiee  itowy  Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  th<Me  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
hut  in  a  Rfffistered  letter.  The  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  foimd  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  rirtn- 
ally  an  abeolute  protection  against  losses  by  maU.  AU 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenoTcr  re- 
\ueatcd  to  do  so. 

Job  Printing.— "We  are  prepared  to  axe- 
cute  in  neat,  substantial  alylea,  Tarious  kinds  of  Jos 
PaxNTZx o :  such  aa  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Enrclopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  HandbiU9,cto., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
establishments.    Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

119^  Our  flriends  in  the  country  who  widi  neat  and  ac- 
curate printing,  can  rely  on  flrst-dasa  work,  by  aending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manusciipta  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
closing stamp  for  reply. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Giea- 

son's  book,  sdvertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  W<)  can  supply  it  to  subecrib^rs  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladles  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  ^are  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  Por  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Wanted. — Will  our  readers  please  send  us 
brief  items  of  news  and  ezp<»ience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mlc  them  up  with  business  or  persnnal  matters 
but  on  aeparate  *hoets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  perBon 
yho  will  send  ua  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  hare  them  for  Twenty-five  BoUara. 
Bemember  they  must  be  now  anbacribora,  and  all  be  sent 
at  onetime. 
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THE     HEKALD    OF    HEALTH. 


New  Premium  List  for  1871 


NOW  IS   THE  TIME  TO   BEQIN  ! ! 

OOTOBEE,   NOVEMBER,  &  DECEMBER  NUMBERS  FR^ 

TO    NEW    SUBSCRIBERS  I 


m*^ 


GRAZVD  PREMZirMS. 

For  300  Subscribers  and  $dOO 

We  wUl  give  ▲  BBADBtTBY  PIAXO,  worth  $600! 

For  too  Subscribers  and  $200 

W6  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY'S  FIVE-OCTAVE  COT- 
TAOE  ORGANS,  Black  Walaut,  Double  Beod,  Har^ 
uonic  Attachment,  and  Manual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stops, 
worth  $200! 

For  80  Subscribers  and  $  I  70 

We  will  Rend  ONE  OF  HASON  &  HAMXJN'd  FIVE- 
OCTAVE  OROANS*  worth  1125,  with  Fire  Stops, 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
•ct4  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knoe  Swell. 

For  00  Subscribers  and  $  I OO 

Wo   will  g.ro   A  LADY'S  ELEGANT  GOLD  WATCH 
AND  CHAIN,  worth  $75. 

For  30  Subscribers  and  $00 

We  will  giTO  A  SPLENDID  EMPIRE  SEWING  MA- 
CniNE,  worth  $60.  This  is  as  sood  as  any  machine  in 
the  mArket,  and  can  not  fail  to  giro  the  best  saUs faction. 

For  20  Subscribers  and  $0O 

We  will  giro  A  SPLENDID  WILSON  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, half  case,  worth  $50.  This  is  the  same  style 
of  machine  that  other  Companies  sell  for  $75. 

PZOTVIUB  VREMZinilS. 

For  8  Subscribers  and  $  1 6 

We  will  gire  one  of  Pmng's  Beautiful  Chromes,  entitled 

"STRAWBERRIES  AND   BASKET;'*   else,  13x18 

'inohos ;  Talue,  $7  50. 

(This  is  a  largo  and  very  hendsome  picture,  quite  equal 
to  the  original  oil  painting  from  which  it  is  copied,  which 
was  valued  at  many  hundred  dollars.) 

For  6  Subscribers  and  $  1 2 

We  will  gire  Prang's  Splendid  Chrome,  entitled  **  THE 

KIDS'  PLAYOBOITND ;"  siie,  11x18  m, ;  raluc,  $6. 

(This  is  aUo  a  rety  handsome  gem  of  art,  and  will 
greatly  delight  any  family  that  may  own  it.) 

For  4  Subscribers  and  $8 

Wo  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Chromes,  entitled  "  THE 
BABY;  OR,  GOING  TO  THE  BATH;''  stao,  7x10 
inches;  value ,  $3. 

For  3  Subscribers  and  $6 

We  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Chromes,  entitled  •'  PIPER 
AND  NITTCRACKER,  valued  at  $2. 

(This  is  a  very  popular  picture  after  Lmdseer,  a  suJB- 
cient  reconamenctaition  to  any  work  of  art.) 

Bay  If  our  friends  wish  to  oi-namcnt  Ihoir  homes  with 
heautifttl  woras  or  art,  at  Fmall  expense,  thtse  offers  of 
pictures  will  suit  them.  We  guarantee  the  pictni«s  will 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 


BOOK  rBJBinXIIMS. 

For  60  Subscribers  and  •  1 20 

We  will  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  KNCYCLOPEDlj 

in  20  volumes,  worth  $100 1 

This  great  work  is  a  complete  library  of  itself,  and  j| 
reference  or  information  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  evel 
iamlly* 

For  1 0  Subscribers  and  $30 

iTe  will  give  ONE  OF  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  L^ 
ABRIDQED  DICTIONARIES,  I  Instratod  with  3.0 
Cuts,  worth  $12. 

For  lO  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  send  two  of  Prang's  Chromos,  entitled  '  *  HOR] 
ING"  and  "EVENING;"  aiae  of  eaoh,  11x18  inch^ 
value,  $10. 
The  above  pictures  are  copied  ttom  Rosa  Bonhen^ 

wonderful  paintings  known  ny  these  names.    Tbcy  ti 

compnnion-plcturei,  and  ought  to  go  together.    Ko  q 

scrlption  can  do  them  justice. 

For  I O  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  g{vo  A  BOimD  VOLDME  OF  THE  HBRA^ 
OF  AEALTH  fior  1867, 1868,  and  18C9. 

3  Subscribers  (1  Old,  2  New)  and  $ 

A  copy  of  Prol  Welch's  New  Book,  "MORAL,  LNTeI 

LBCTU AL  AND  PHYSICAUCULTURE,"  worth  $2  J 

This  Is  a  peiftct  enoyelopodia  of  Qynmaitins  and  Ph^ 
cal  Culture. 

2  Subscribers  (I  Old,  I  New)  and 

A  copy  of  «  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,"  worth  $1 

Premiums  to  Each  Person  in  the  Clu 

There  are  many  persons  who  would  like  to  send  Sa 
soribert  to  Tms  Ubsald  or  Hbalth.  withoat  thoaght 
personal  reward,  but  for  the  good  they  can  ihua  do. 
such  we  make  the  following  entidng  offer : 

For  20  Subscribers  and  $0O, 

All  sent  at  one  tim«,  we  will  give  to  each  Tub  Hbraj 
ov   Health  fur  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  either  of  &] 
following  new  works,  via. :  "      Winter  in      ond» 
value,  $1  SO ;  **  Talks  to  my  Patients,**  ralne,  $1  £0 ;  c 
The  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year,  value  $1 
or,  if  35  cents  bo  added  to  each  name.  The  New  Yq\ 
Weekly  Tribune  for  one  year,  valued  at  $2.    Bear 
mind  that  the  25  names  ana  the  $50  must  all  come 
onetime. 

SEE  PAGE  47  FOR  CLUBBING, 


WOOD  &  HOLBROOK. 
Nos.  13  ft  15  Lftight  Street,  Kev  Yol 


Address 


ADTKBTISIMG     BEPABTMENT. 


^ibtrtisemtnts. 


S9*  AjiTvsnmfXjiTi  of  an  appropriate  eharftctar  wiU 
r  lESRted  at  the  foU«viBg  istM :  Sliort  aftvattiteiiMBt^ 
jc<at!  perUae;  thirlaea  Unea*  f«r  three  or  mora.ixtfu^ 
«Es  Titbomt  dunce,  SO  per  oent.  discount ;  oue-bali 
.c3an.  Ill;  one  column,  ^;  one  pace,  $40.  Alladref^ 
«ts^nii  miat  be  ToeaNeA  aft  tide  o0oe  by  the  5th  of 
'A  sKoith  pRoa^BC  that  on  vhieh  they  are  to  appear. 


Ire  You  Going  to  New  York  ? 

If  »>  and  yon  ^iah  to  atop  where  you  can  FEEL  AT 
fnill,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  HEALTH  FULL  i'  PRE" 
'ASKD,  and  PLENTY  OF  IT, 

Co  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 

aVot.   13  #  15  Lai^hi  Street. 

'•  ^se  C*n  paaa  near  the  door  to  all  parta  of  the  dty, 
uk-sf  it  a  Tery  conrenient  ttopping  place  for  peraonfl 
"  az  Kew  York,  either  upon  hoaineia  or  pleaaoze. 
'^  ftt  ail  houzv,  day  and  night.  BOard  by  the  day  or 
r  .k.at  reaconahle  ratea.  Booms  can  be  Mcored  in  ad- 
tactt  by  vriting.  Addr^n 

WOOD  *  BOLBBOOK,  Froprtetoit, 

Koa.  IS  ft  Ift  Lalght  Street,  Kew  York. 

Bealds'  Bygeian  Borne. 

■WlUONQrOJX,  DELAWARE. 

i'HS.  FUSEY  and  MARY  H.  HEALD  will  open  their 
'-'«  lactitution  for  the  Hygienic  treatment  of  invalidf 
'^*.^iitmedielne>,  JAH.  1, 1171. 
• '  M.  R.  Heald  (fonnerly  Dr.  York)  was  widely  known 
Avz  t-nists  dnring  aeTeral  yean'  practice  at  Our  Home, 
'.&>Tille,  N.  Y.  lit.  P.  Heald  has  also  had  largo  ezpe- 
"*  in  the  Hygtenio  system  of  treatment. 

-.-  haildicff,  benntirallT  located  in  the  suburbs  of  a 

'^'  i^'ifArfol  and  healthful  city,  near  the  romantic  and 

^'-yrj:    BrandTwine,   and  oTerlookmg  the   Delaware 

^.  !>  entirely  new,  aad  was  planned  expressly  iior  a 

•'".'*  TsTm  ^artment  will  bo  warmed  by  Steam- 
' '  i  Air,  and  be  tnoramghljf  vewlilaUdf  thus  giring  a  pure 

•  '-r'bere.  free  ttam  all  gas  and  dust,  and  Insuring  the 
xr.jii  and  vvlBsre  of  winter  guests.  The  best  appll- 
'  ^  provided  for  Water  and  Sun  Baths,  Swedish  More- 

'^-  t-^c.  Mrs.  H.  will  derote  especial  attention  to 
J  ^  :>at:nits,  girhog  them  the  benefit  of  kindly  sympathy 

«r.i  M  of  czperienee  and  skill.  The  Hygienic  diet 
'*  Ii«d.  will  inefwde  the  choioeat  f^esh  and  canned  fruits 
**  v"fHab]e«,  and  rarled  Ikrinaceous  preparations. 
'  vlrotd  oommvnioatlon  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
I'i'For  CirenlnsstOtc.  addrcm,  with  stamp,  HEALDS* 
VG£IA>'  HOME.  Wilmington,  Delaware.  J-lt* 

tee  Book   Advertisements, 

read  thnii  oarefnlly.  and  then  ask  yourself  If  you 
can  use  your  money  to  better  adTantAgo  than  to 
purchase,  rend,  and  bocome  possoMC-J  of  informa- 
LoD  highly  important  to  your  well  being  for  arev. 
WOOJ>  ft  HOLBROOK,  15  Laight  St ,  N.  Y. 
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THfi 


National  Standard. 

Published  every  Saturday. 

Aju  Independent  Reform  and 
Utorary  Jomnal. 


AARON  M.  POWELL,  Edimb. 


WE2n>ELL  PHILUPS,  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, 
REV.  JOHN  T.  SAROENT,  HOX.  OEOROt:  W. 
JTJLIAlf.  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS,  IfARY 
GREW,  JULIA  WARD  HOWE.  LOUISA  M.  AL- 
COTT,  COL.  T.  W.  HIOGINSOX,  and  other*,  con- 
tnbutors. 


Mr.  Phillips's  articles  alone  are  worth  many  times  the 
snbacription  pxioe  for  the  year. 

THE    NATIONAL    STANDARD 

will  be  radical  in  its  troatment  of  public  questions ;  inde* 
rendent  in  its  political  relations;  will  seek  to  eradicate 
the  spirit  of  caste ;  to  secure  equal  rights  for  women ;  to 
promote  the  wellkre  of  the  laborer ;  to  extend  drilisatlon 
and  ultimate  dtiaenship  to  the  Indian ;  to  obtain  justice 
ft>r  the  oppressed  evcnrwhcre ;  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Temperance ;  of  Education ;  and  to  promote  praotical, 
nnsectarian  religion,  and  all  that  makes  for  peace  anil  a 
tnie  oiTiliflntion. 

Subscription  price,  per  year,  $3  00.  To  Clubs  of  Five, 
$8  50 ;  to  Clubs  of  Ten,  $2  03.  Single  copies.  Six  Cents. 
A  Liberal  Premium  List.  The  Standard  offers  superior 
mduoements  to  AdTeitisers. 

Sjacinen  numbers  sent  free. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD,  |3  00. 

K9*  Kow  is  the  Timi  to  Subsoribe.'^ai 

Address  A.  M.  1>0W£LL, 

Editor  of  The  National  Standard, 
Xj.St  P.  0.  Box  1416.  New  York. 


TB£    QEEALD    OF    UBALIH. 


A  Trial  Trip.  »"S"" 


Do  TOD  Tots  FiuiU,  Flmtn,  Budtaing,  Df^fu  of 
Cottagn,  Onumgnlot  Ttttt,  Shnita,  and  Embelliilmunt 
of  Home  GrDundi  1    Takv  ■  tr'mi  trip  ft>r  Ihna  numthft 


THE  HORTICULTURIST 

£MTy  OIK  »Kd  Itai  a  Oariin  iAmU  fab  it. 
Bwry  Lady  vht  loru  Flawtri  «A««U  (aA:«  if* 
Kotty  Lo*tr  of  Sitrat  ArehUeelure  ahtMtd  lakt  ii^ 


It  ii  the  oUelt.  BblBrt,  and  b«t  Ulutnted  Jour 
Hoiticultnn,  OudeniTiB,  uid  Rnnl  Tute  In  Abwf 

B3~SeBd  (temp  ft>r  lUnitntsd  PrOBpactni  ud  Pn 
LiM  at  Tkluble  Booki,  LtUca,  Olndioliu,  etc. 

Speeimm  Copiet  onltf  Ten  Cmi». 


n  TriiJ  Trip  SabKritwR  ft  Pino  Jihd 
Lily. 
u  ft  Nnr  BnUaribar,  or  ■  oloh,  ■  cbol»  of  >  vfti 
LUr,  Onpenni  or  Book.  S«  Pnmium  LliL 


aaEAT   SVOCESSI 

AmerioanSunday  schoolWorker 

TERMS  FOB  1S71. 

jr.  V.  KcXstyre,  St.  Lonia, 


A  KontblT,  31 
Bsliolftn,  «ltli  Be 


ftod  ■pmiulitvii 
jvad  motliodi  to  i 

Priott  tl  DO  p«r  Year,  In  Advance. 

Blrtj  Leooa  paper*  fr«fl  to  all  olnlia  ft  ID. 


GOOD  HEALTH. 

A  3Popnlar  Monthly  Jonmal, 


OOOD  SSALTB  STjtXDS  ABOTR,  ASD  IS  I.\DS- 

FEUDEST  OF  ALL  TUM  SKCTlOyALISM 

or  STSTMUS  AND   SCHOOLS. 


IN8TRUC1I0N  TO   THE  PEOPLE. 

airiso  lESSGxs  of  correct  zirixG, 

As  Developed  by  Medical  Science. 

Tbe  Onljr  fllnsaxlne  of  It*    Clam 

Ii  hat  rietked  men  md  higher  eommmia- 

tiontfrom  Eminent  Scitntifie  Men, 

and/rom  the  Prett,  than  any 

oth«r  journal  of  tU  age. 

Every  Family  shonld  Take  ii 

HOW  TO  SDBSCRIBE  POB  GOOD  HKAI.Tn.-{ 
Sendfl  00  bj  mail,  or  otharwiH,  to  Alnudcr  Uoon^ 
Bromflold  Stnst,  Boflon,  Uaw..  and  Iba  Uagaains  vj 
beMntmoDthlrftt  OnaTcu.  X>-lt ' 


Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine 

Palantttl  Fab.  11,  IMO,  and  Sapt.  IS,  IMS. 

BtttiitdUurititPriicatUitareairairBftheAmeri 

can  JHHUme,  in  IfnB  York,  Oct.  te,  1B87,  and  higtK 

pmuuB/sr  Hit  Bill  MaiHifaaiifUig  MaihiiaaLOit  .PorJ 


1,  FAVILT  UACBINE. 

I  comtnicted  on  ft  nev  prlnclpla  { 
nalng  mauj  rata  asd  Talnable  improrl 
menta,  baTlng  ^wen  examlnad  bj  tha  Pl«t  prvTound  cd 
pm-U,  and  pronoqacod  to  ba  aimpUalty  and  ptrTectiq 

Tin  rollavEng  an  tha  pilni^pil  otjcotiaiu  uifod  acaid 
Sewing  Uacbinas : 

1.  £»aiilTa  ktlcne  to  tha  npeiktor. 

1.  LlabiUtj  to  gel  oat  o!  order. 

I.  B^pann, trouble,  ftndlofl  ofUme  tn  rrpvirhie. 

4.  InoapaoilvtoaevererydeaDriptloDQf material. 

i.  DiBBmaManoiHwhileinopenUon.  I 

Tho  £mpln  Beaiog  Uachina  ii  Exempt  ftom  all  tluj 
objactioaa.  Addioai  tba  EMPIBB  AKWINU  MACHUtl 
CO.,3MSoirery,  K.Y.  i 

For  3B  Subserlbara  and  S70,      I 


Cldbs. — 100  Papers  andMaga- 

■IHU.  Cad  oommiaaSon  to  Agenta.  Booka,  irriugfn, 
Watcbei,  Oictionarlai,  Baarina  Hacbinn.  etc..  ■•  prsmi- 
■una.    Send  ilamp  tar  lin.    I.  L.  PAIBCHIU),  Bollini 


The  Philadelphia  Bathiho  as 

Boarding  £itabll>linu 


Wanted — A,  Second-hand  RIa> 

IK114.       Addnai  Dr    J.  W.  DENKI8,  Dea  M:mii 


ADVERTISING    DEPAUTMENT. 


L-TB.  Ssooh  Mfuvftu's  Sons*     isn 

HoDiBHOLD  PuBPoua, 

Is  Better  &  Cheaper  than  Soap. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Bbcohiibiid  thiib 

'EONDEIETIA"  Toilet  Soap. 


L"" 


Berkshire 


Of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


COMPANY 

IA8S.  I 


EDW.  BOLTVrOOD> 


PURELY   MIITUAL.-ANHUAL   GASH    DIVIDENDS. 


Tha  First  Oompaiiy  In  the  World  to  Issoa  lT01T>?0IlF£rrABIiS  FoMos. 

QmtlaaBD  vCth  sBtlBlkctuTj  nlCmun  dcaiioiu  ot  vAlag  u  Agenta  of  the  GompuxT,  u«  ioritod  to 


witli  iU  Ulliaon. 


9THEA-NECTAR 
blaok'tba 

■  with  tba  Onto  Tea  FliTor.  Vni^ 
"  imnttd  to  loit  all  tulM.  For  >ile 
^  ererywhere.    And  foe  ule  wbole- 


MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

''  i^l.vori  «nt  na  Bnpllcatlon.     W.  MITCHELL  Uc- 

J  '-i-f'TEB,  7aaoi»»tDiitatwet.  Phnaaciphi.. 
OETTIfrO  VT  OZITBS. 

CBEAT  SAVING  TO  COXSlJinERS. 

Pirll^fl  inqnim  bow  to  ^  np  elutw.    Our  annfBrtM, 
-n  fnr  Pti«  Litt.  and  ■  aub  Form  will  Bcgompenr  il. 

The  Oreat  American  Tea  Oo. 

31  A  88  VeBcjr  Street, 

?.  n.  Bai  IMS.  MEW  YOHK. 


Agents  Wanted  ( 'a"  <"-  .Pniu'O  for  the 

"Fiminent  Women  of  the  Age," 

40,000  ALSEADT  BOLD.     ^    ' 

Adjwm  8.  M.  BE'lTS  ft  CO.,  HanWrd^Cmn. 

OJABETIG  FLOUR 


Ml,  New  Totk. 


^^?Aifei«' 


IlimilKI  zi^E  co-ltin.  in  »»T  nm»b„  one 
ui.Bc  Blory  Tftluod  Kl  1100.  Forty  pagt*  of  olber. 
VijiirlT,  tl.    Sold  bj  K«vid«iilers  ut  10  c».  vr 


oopr-    Sotai 


SidPr 


nn»o  ctulM.    apodnwn  oopy  (r 
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The  Elmira  Water  Cure  will 

I  under  I^Vnet^^cuo  of  Dr.TTo)  woi  nod  Mn.  It. 

'  die«'forCin:u1>r',withetuiip,B.  O.  OLEASON.  U.  D.. 
I  w»Mr  Cure.  ElMlrfc  Sew  ¥oA.  mt-tf 
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00  If  VenwnfUlf,  Dotks  Co..  Pa. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

Xos.  13  &  15  LAIGHT  STREET,  KEW  YORK  CITY. 


A.   L.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  Phyfllolan. 

Tin  ft>5«t«  of  Ihli  inrt^nif inn.  »liFrh  hu  darn  m  tuocvmifiil  Dpermticm  for  moTfl  thuB  twTOtj  Tf««,  ■!»  tiri^fcU. 
Tti.     1,  The  trenfmitit  And  can  nf  Ehr  tii^lc  vltlioul  pol»ntnE  Tlinn.  by  llyfipnlc  qinnclri  nlonf . 

i.  To  hiTDliti  ■  pltuMit,  tmimi  llUMi  rafHandiof  llyfieiu  thisiichaut  ttin  nrld,  irliaiiiT(T  Uht  *Wt  tUi  eltT. 

GVBE     DEPABTHIEIVT. 

Theiiwuli  at  Innllilii  hiiTe  btm  nic««fil11r  tnaled  it  thli  lurtitution  durini  Ih>  put  twtBtr  jnn.  and  Ita  Buiw 
•nnniU  'hnrnr  Ihm  Knilknh  Unimaii*  ti  iMkni.    lU  ■pTvllnncM  hi  Iha  Ln-altnFnl  ot  diHHue  irlltaoul  Ibc  am  of  p»- 

Turklsh  Baths,  Electric  Bnths,  Vapor  Baths,  Swedish  Movement  Cure, 

UACHIRE  VTHRATIOTTS,  th«  nrt^  "tld  tmtiMiTe  rMounw  of  ths  'WATEn  CUKE,  UFTiyO  CCTtE.  MAO- 
KETIflM.  HMlilirnl  Food,  ■  Plmnnl  Hon*.  «tt..  etc,  P«rttcul»r  ■Itention  U  0-na  lo  tli*  ln«t(o«it  of  all  fornia 
af  CHROJflO  rilSBASF,,  Mpucitlly  o(  RhmmtllFiB.  Oonl,  DmwpaLa.  ConitipalloB,  Totpidilr  of  th«  Llm,  W™k 
r.nni:.iiBdInciri"itC™minp'inn,  ^aI»ly"^^  roorClrculnlloi..  Oencnl  Dobililr,  CurTatnro  of  tliB  8p(ni,  Bcroftlla. 
TllMiiMi  of  Ihi-  Skin.  UtfHn*  WcuknWF*.  and  (H^pliwrnran.  SiwmitDrrhca.  ate.  Any  ona  wtihing  ftiHher  intOnnn- 
tJODilioold  >7*Ajr,VO  FOJI  A  CIKCULJiR,~VM  DODUlnlng  fonhn  pattlculan,  tarau,  au.>>luiih  will  baiwii  baa 

"*™' ""'  BOA  It  DING      DEPABTmENT.  •* 

m»t  th*  doon  (n  all  parla  a[  tht  (Hit.  mikinf  tt  i  Tirr  romrrlrrl  ilnppinc  plnrv  for  pemni  rliiltlng  Itu  city  npoa 
Inwtn—  at  plaaiun-.    Our  tatala  li  npplin]  aith  tht  Uiit  Kiirna  or  Fonn,  IIi.>i  Tnriri.i.T  Piiriiim,  mo  Plaan  o* 

Dre.  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors. 


ABYEBTISING    DEPABTHEKT. 


THE    FAMILY    CIRCLE, 

FOR    1871, 

Will  be    Published    Semi-Monthly   at  $1  00  peb  Ankum,  and 

Monthly  at  50  Cents  peb  Annum. 


EVERY  SUBSOEIBER  TO   THE   SEMI-MONTHLY, 

.WILL  BECEIVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  ENGBAVING, 

THE     BABE     OF     BETHLEHEM, 

Which  Retails  at  $9  00. 


THE   PAPER. 

The  Family  Circle  is  an  Sight-page,  lUnitrated  Pap«r, 
«> :  h  vill  be  s  welcome  gue^  in  every  family. 

It  u  filled  witb  the  choioeal  reading,  both  original  and 
-  >  tihi,  which  will  intereit  bath  old  and  yoong. 

It»  dnngn  la  to  ftxmish  not  only  INTERKsTINO  but 
r>LFUL  and  FBOFITABLE  leading  for  all  claaMe. 

lit  peace  will  be  enriched  by  contiibations  from  the 
:  'Ti'i  of  the  best  viitcrs. 

Tju  publication  of  a  aeriee  of  lUnstrated  Artidea  upon 
N'-:':ral  History ;  a  description  of  tome  of  the  meet  ro- 
s:-rkable  c«tica  in  tbe  world ;  and  varioua  gemet  for  the 

-^  u.w<jDAnt  of  the  Home  Circle,  will  be  prominent  fea- 
i'-'^  of  the  iaanee  of  1871. 

^  hUe  not  rtrictly  a  religious  paper,  ita  whole  tone  will 

in  taror  of  crery  thing  that  is  pure  and  good.  Its  in* 
L>  Q-.e  in  any  home  will  be  beneficial  and  oleTatiiig. 

1  u'tora,  as  well  aa  Boperfaitendents  and  Teachers  of 
"^.i  -ath  and  Day  Schools,  will  find  It  an  eificient  ally  in 
'-^  r  vork,  and  can  confidentlr  recommend  it. 

'A'^il«  the  price  of  most  of  the  illustrated  papers  place 
'■  -ci  beyond  the  reach  of  tho  mass  of  the  people,  the 

•■  ivr  of  this  is  80  low  that  erery  lamily  may  have  It. 


THE    ENGRAVING. 

This  is  a  fine  Steel  Engravinp*  very  beautiftilly  repre- 
senting the  NatiTity  of  Our  Savior. 

It  repreeents  the  Babe  in  the  Manger;  Mary  beside 
him,  wilh  her  fiioe  beaming  with  bweelncts  and  beauty; 
Joseph  standmg  by ;  and  the  shepherds  bowing  in  humble 
adoration  before  tne  Holy  Child. 

The  lamb  which  they  hare  brought  for  racnficc,  the 
oattle  in  their  stalls;  the  shepherds' dog  waiting  at  tho 
door;  the  star*  shining  in  through  the  caspmcnt;  the 
rustic  appearance  of  the  stabli* — in  fact,  the  whole  group- 
ing  of  tne  picture  is  admirably^  portrayed. 

This  engraving  is  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  lino 
and  stipple  by  Messrs.  KoUogg  ft  Wilcox  of  Boston.  The 
siae  for  trailing  is  10x22  inches. 

It  is  sold  exclusively  by  Agents.    Price  $3  00  per  copy. 

It  is  not  strange  that  people  wonder  that  with  so  valu- 
able a  paper  we  can  afbro  to  give  such  a  beautiful  and 
excellent  Engraving  to  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER.  We 
reply  that  we  could  not  do  it  if  we  did  not  use  eo  large  a 
quantity  of  them,  and  also  that  we  expect  by  this  means 
to  secure  the  largest  subscription  list  aver  obtained  for 
any  paper  of  its  olasB. 


8V880&X8B  nrowi 

And  send  Ten  Cents  extra  for  postage  on  Engraving.  The  Paper,  or  the  Engraving,  or  both,  will  make  a  nice 
Holiday  P resent.  V«  vnt  one  person  in  every  village  to  get  subsct^bera  for  us,  for  which  we  give  SPLEN- 
DID PREMIUMS.  Among  which  are  Webster's  Dictionaries,  Chromes,  Gold  Watches,  Sewing  Machines,  S.  S.  Li- 
^rariea,  Silver  Ware,  Oames,  ete^  ete.  If  yonr  town  has  not  been  canvassed,  send  at  onoe  for  a  speetmen  copy,  and 
r^towuk. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  I 


To  whom  liberal  CASH  COMMISSIONS  will  be  paid,  if  these  are  preferred  to  our  Premiums.  Clenrymen,  Teaoh- 
^,  Sfcodanta,  Indies,  Book  Agents,  and  Children  can  make  money.  You  can  get  a  beauttfUl  Piesent  for  any  of  your 
ir^ndM  by  n  liBW  hours*  work.  The  Chromo  Morning  Prayer,  price  (6  00,  is  given  for  IS  subscribers,  and  will  be  a 
oevxtifiU  present  for  your  Pastor,  Teacher,  or  Subbath  School  Superintendent. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  WORK.    Say  where  you  saw  this.    Send  for  Clubbing  list. 

C.  &.  GUSHING,  PcBLisnBB,  85  Wabhihqton  Stbbet,  Chicago. 


BOOK   AGENTS    WANTED. 

TO  CANVASS  FOB  THE  LIFE  OF 

aSO&OB  7BA80BT,  the  Great  Philanthropist. 

One  Agent  sold  sixteen  In  one  day.    Exclusive  territory  and  large  commissions.    Ap^Jy  at  once  stat'ng  rxi  ei  innce 
icd  Fifrt,  SMond,  and  Third  Choiee  of  territory.  <Xj-lt)  C.  H.  CU8HIN0,  85  Washington  St.,  Cbio*to. 


6  THB'HBBALD    OF    HEALTH. 


A    NEW  ILLUSTRATED   MASONIC  MONTHLY, 


RURAL    GAZETTE 


AND 


MIRROR     OF     LIGHT 

7nblished  by  J.  8.  811SWB&,  Stamford,  Conn., 

ON    THE    FIRST    OF    EACH    MONTH. 


It  is  the  only  Matfonic  Journal  published  in  the  State,  and  should  he  read  by  every  Mafion  'i 
ibe  land.  In  it  will  he  found  the  Choicest  Literature,  Scientific,  Agricultural,  and  Masonic  ma| 
ter,  together  with  other  choice  selections  which  are  useful  and  interesting  to  the  Herchant,  th 
Mechanic,  the  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  and  Household.  The  GAZETl^E  is  held  in  esteem  higi 
above  all  othexs  as  a  fireside  companion,  to  edify  and  amuse  those  gathered  around,  and  no  famil: 
can  afiford  to  be  without  it. 

For  the  $linall  Sum  of  One  Dollar  n  Tear. 

Its  circulation  is  already  Thirteen  Thousand,  but  we  wish  to  place  it  far  beyond  all  others  in  r<i 
gard  to  the  number  we  shall  issue  each  month.  To  do  this  we  ofifer  better  Inducements  to  Ag^4 
and  give  Better  Premiums  than  any  other  journal  in  the  land. 

Active   Agents  Wanted   Bverjrwherei 

and  inducements  offered  to  make  it  pay  those  who  will  work. 

The  KURAL  GAZETTE  will  be  found  the  best  Advertising  Mediamin  the  United  Siatci 
Being  in  pamphlet  form,  it  will  be  bound  in  volumes.  Advertisements  inserted  in.  it  will  be  reai 
and  re-read,  and  must  be  considered  permanent. 

Terms  of  Subscription,  One  Dollar  per  year.     Sample  copy  free.    Address 

J.  B.  BREWER,  Stamford,  Conn. 

READ    WHAT    IS   SAID    BY  THE    PRESS. 

The  Rural  Gazette  and  Mirror  of  Light,  published  by  J.  B.  Brewer,  Stamford,  Conn.,  hai 
come  to  hand.  It  is  a  fine  journal  of  eighteen  or  more  quarto  pages.  In  it  will  be  found  tb^ 
finest  and  most  choice  Literature,  Social  and  Useful  Reading.  It  has  an  able  corps  of  contribuj 
tors  and  transilators.  It  is  filled  with  Foreign  Translations,  Biographies,  Scientific,  AgricultarftI 
and  Masonic  matter,  together  with  Poetry,  and  other  choice  selections,  that  no  family  can  afford 
Ui  be  without  it,  for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance.  We  recommend  The  KursI 
Gazette  to  the  public  as  one  high  in  tone  and  standing,  it  offers  to  those  who  will  secure  subscrij 
bers  better  remuneration  (all  first  class)  than  any  other  journal  in  the  land.  The  Gaoette  is  rt^ 
idly  growing  in  favor,  being  the  best  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  east  of  New  York 
City,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  give  it  a  hearty  support.  Terms  One  Dollar  a  year.  Sample 
copy  free.  Addres^s  J.  B.  Brewer,  Stamford,  Ooiin,—Mo9re*9  Rural  New  Yorker^  Evening  Post,  -V 
r.,  iV.  Y.  Daily  Oiobe,  Sunday  Mermnj^  Pomerot/*8  Demoorat^  VermiUionvide  (f.a.)  Adrertiser,  5<«ifA 
Fort  (67.)  Chronicle,  Xo^walk  \Ct.)  Gazette,  Wegtport  (Ct.)  Adrertiser,  Stamford  {Ct.)  Advocate.  BridQt 
port  {Ct.)  Farmer,  Suffolk  (X.  /.)  Times,  Xj-lt 


ABYERTISIKO    DEPARTMENT. 


■■»<W<t^#^i»  ■>  ^^^*,m0^^90t0»»^m0m0»0*0^0m^^^*^t^^  i^^^*^'^*^*^^^^^^^^^^^  V^*^  ^"k  ^^0^0^^^ 


•  »^»»%i^»^»^^^^i^^»i^»^^»^r^^^^^^^%^l^»^^«N^^«^»^^^^<^i^^V^^^»^^i^^^^i^i/S^V^^^^#^^ 


THE    LITTLE    CHIEF. 


The  Best  Illnstrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls 


WHAT   IS   THE   LITTLE    CHIEF? 

A5  ORIOIITAL  XOHTHLY  MAGAZINE  of  dzlMD  dottble-coliiiBa  PM«^  eonUiaing  fttonel^  BiomphiM, 
TnTPin,  PoeoH,  Dfalognea*  Dirlamationt,  Studies  in  Uistory,  Oeognphy,  Botaoy,  and  PhyBiologj ;  ReDiutK, 
JzanAfa^  Pnalea.  etc.    

ETiry  thins  THB  UTTIA  CHUSF  oflhn  its  nad«n  akall  b*  of  fterUng  good  msm,  bMiUbj  in  tono,  tad  tail 

THE  CiirMf  Mptm  to  be  a  leader  of  yoong  people  In  tlie  enltivatioB  of  their  morale,  manneri,  and  minds. 

THE  CHI£F  aims  to  oomWiie  instruction  and  amuaMment,  pleasure  and  profit — to  dereiop,  encourage,  eleraie, 
nd  itrvngtben  all  good  and  geBevona  impnlsea. 

THE  CHIEF  will  constantly,  and  renardleaa  of  expense^  call  to  his  aid  sneh  writert  aa  will  present  the  beat 
t]k>>a2hta  in  the  most  attnactiTe  and  entertaining  style. 

THB  CUIZT  bopes  to  biigbten  smny  faces,  cheer  many  hearts,  gladden  many  homes,  pniifV  many  thoughts, 
■frrngthen  many  haada— in  short,  make  hia  rsadera  evexywhere  better  and  braver  for  the  fight  of  Uignt  against  Wrong. 


VBB    0KOZ0B8T   WRXTBILSI 


FOR    NOTHING! 

FOUR    MONTHS. 


Send  at  Once  for  Our  List  of  Splendid  Preminms  I 


To  an  9ev 

k;L'cntng 

I}-2: 


,  i»TO. 


na  7ft  cents  before  December  1,  we  will  send  THlb  CHIEF  snrEEir  mohtvi, 
8HORTRIDOE  t  BUTTON,  Ko.  10 Haitindak's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OBACCO   AKD  IxS  EFFECTS, 


A  PRIZE   ESSAY, 

bovmg  that  the  nae  of  Tobacco  is  a  phyrioal,  mental, 
Mral,  aad  aoelal  aril.  By  Henry  Oibbons,  M.  D.,  Editor 
SMfie  Ifediral  and  Surgical  Joamal. 

CONTENTS. 

I Toboeoo.  Its  Nature  and  Propertiea. 

II Eflhota  on  the  Body. 

n Eifecta  on  the  Mind. 

T Moral  EfliBcta. 

T Sodal  BffBcta. 

n What  Qood  does  it  Do  I 

EI • Conclusion. 

war  Prioe,  by  aaail.  10  cknts.    Addiem 

WOOD  *  HOLBBOOK, 

jy-tf  No.  19  lAight  Street,  New  Yora. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  415 

nal  Street.  Ladies',  QeBt2cmen*s,  Boys'.  Misses*  and 
iidre&'a  Boots,  Shoes  and  Bubbers,  in  all  their  varie- 
B,  always  on  hand.  Work  made  to  order,  and  Bepair- 
r  drne  on  the  shorteet  notice  and  reaMosDlo  teniu. 

DAVID  WALKER, 
»-  Ij  No.  41ft  Canal,  comer  Sulliran  Street 

•OUST  WRINOEBS I    Best  and  Cheapest  I    Try  it  I 

hildren'a  Carriagee,  Sleds,  Sleighs,  and  Velocipedes. 

/OJLBy  BBOTHEBS  it  CO.,  506  Broadway,  N.  Y.  jyOt 


A  Chicaoo  Wkxut  op  Cnoica,  SriaaiKo,  a»d  Elsta- 
Tuio  LmaATvan  for  old  and  yoimg.  A  friend  to  all  tme 
religion  and  reform.  Not  sectarian  in  religion  or  poli- 
tlcii.  A  paper  for  the  people.  Should  be  In  every  IStmily 
in  the  land.  Contains  sermons  of  London's  great  preacher, 
C.  H.  Spurireon.  Contains  latest  news  and  market  re- 
ports up  to  time  of  going  to  press  One  of  th«)  cheapest 
and  liveliest  papers  published.  Only  One  Dollar  a  year ; 
Six  Months,  50  ota. ;  Three  Months,  35  cts.  Publisher  of 
Ghune  of  **  Socibtt,  oa  Tna  Social  Conflict  brtwbkn 
OooD  AXD  Evil."    Address 

Xn-6t  E.  C.  EQOLESTON,  Editor  Life  Boat. 

Hygienic. 

Dr.  Jenldna'  Institution,  Binghamton,  is  now  open  for 
natienis  and  a  few  boarders.  The  beat  fS&cilities  are  af- 
lorded  for  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  Chronic  Diseases 
Speci«l  treatment  given  to  women  by  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Ad- 
dress E.  S.  JENKINS,  M.  D.,  or  MBS.  L.  A.  JENKINS, 
M.  D.,  Binghamton,  New  York.  jy-tf 

Caution. 

All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  infHngin^  mf 
Letters  Patent  for  Improvements  in  Sewing  Machines, 
extended  for  seven  years  by  Act  of  Congreaa,  dated  July 
14,  1870.  All  infringers  will  bo  prosecuted  according:  tio 
law. JOHN  BACHELDER. n-64_ 

A  MODEL  HOUSE  I    Convenience,  beauty,  and  econ- 
omy combined  I    DMcriptive  oircularB,  free  to  all. 

HEALTHY  HOUSE  I    Eight  page  description,  with 
price  list  of  plans,  views,  etc.,  for  25  cents. 

A  RADICAL  REFORM  in  House  Architecture  I    Ad- 
dress GEO.  J.  COLBY,  Architect,  Watcrbury,  Vt. 
jy-9t 


A 


THE    HEEALD    OF    HEALTB 


Oonant'B  Binder, 

OK  BOOK  GOV  BBS  FOR 


iod  of 


tl  OD 

ud     duAblB 
■iDdlnc   llip- 

rimple.       New 
baiuUMun- 

commmd  It  H 


£iBt  of  Articles  for  Sale  by 

WOOD  *  BOLBBOOK,  So.  IS  lalfht  Stmt,  Nav  Tort . 


TnipBH  Adjiubiuiit,  with  SI  illutomtioiu.  ft  M. 

Euh  put  Bid  Hpumtalr.    Th<  whole,  tU. 

Th-i 


ithoE 


ih  i>  ft  UHhl  innatiDB.  by  ^^^ic^  >  Fciiodical  li  lo- 
an made.  JL  gooUbm^.-Kt*!  I'vrk  Tr^tuu. 
out'*  Bindar  ii  one  ol  Iht  beat  and  chopsat  am- 
mcn  for  keamng  Pwtodiisila  In  unod  condilloB  thai 
UT«  rni  turn,  and  it  m«li  »  want  that  bu  long 
ifcltineTerynadinirlamUy.  It ia  itnaaand doi«- 
ud  la  dgalKiMd  althai  tor  ■  Tampotair  or  Panoaneat 
l«r."— itad*»  Gaictfa. 

VOOD  *  HOLSROOK, 


Another  XTew  WorkI 

THE    IDENTIFICATION 

ABTISAN  AND  ARTIST, 

Prepar  Obieet  of  Amarlcan  Eduoa* 


A  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 

On  tlM  Rfdatlooor  IheArtaof  Dcdgn  with  tfa<  Atta  of 
Pnduction.  Addnaml  to  Amerioaii  WorklBgnun  and 
Eduoalers  with  an  Baiaj  on  nocbal'i  KelOiin  of  Frima- 
n  Edocati™, 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODT. 

This  la  a  ittj  Inatnutln  KDd  njiubla  pamphlet.  Fitm 
bjmail.U 


llMble  plaoB  of  Oymnaatk  nppArv- 
taaHwbonwuaaeTfTtnnTitfd.  ABroBccaanaait.  For 
w«k  chMla,  backs,  and  aldH  lU  lun  !■  the  beat  itmedr 
known.  A  half  honr'a  nao  of  It  dallj  voold  pvvTcat  and 
enie  maof  caaca  of  dfipepda  and  couomptioh. 

STRINGE8.— TbA    bMt    ttylM    in    narket. 

laal  ilyle,  by  Ball,  ().      For  childna,  with   Eje   nai 
It  Uaucha  tot  aaraa,  ale.,  (1.    Iha  Bpnj  STnoge,  fl. 
The  Trade  mpplled. 

LADIES'    BUSPENDEBS,   to  tnpport  the 

clolbinn  OTor  the  ihoulden,  Loitead  of  dd  the  hlpa,  th* 


BOUND  VOLUUES.— Wa  vtiU  baye  a  few 
Beund  ValBmn  lex  lass,  ISM,  IMT,  l»Bt  and  IS«9  for 
•ale,  poitpaid,  Ij  mail,  for  (J  Boon  it  will  be  iminKible 
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A  NEW  DISCUSSION  OF  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEMS  ? 

covrnisED  jy  a  sssijss  of  twblvb  essays  contsievtbd  bt  ovb  best 

XmSKEBS  AND   WBITBBS. 


No.   lY-ALCOHOLIC  STIMULANTS  AS  AFFECTING  MENTALITY. 


BT  XXLaOV  tIESS. 


TpVEBY  liodylniows  that  alcobolio  Btimn- 
-^  lacts  affect  the  bimin  to  a  greater  ot  leM 
u^gree ;  and  few  bare  failed  to  notice  that  their 
rllects  difiar  widely  with  diibmnt  indiridaalfl. 
Fbe  general  effect  of  all  etininlante  is  to  in- 
'xeaae  the  ciroalation  of  the  blood,  accelerate 
:h«  pn]ae,  and  throw  the  blood  npon  the  brain 
n  gi-eat  abandaneo.  1  he  ilnt  result  is  mratal 
ixcitetnent — an  abnormal  action  of  the  mental 
unctions. 

A4  the  brain  is  the  inttmment  of  all  the 
Dental  forces— and  as  the  intellect,  the  aenti- 
oents,  thai^^ensities,  affections,  and  passions 
manatA  from  or  are  acted  oat  throngh  this 
;rcat  nerve-center,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
hat  the  hrain  be  heaUbfolly  sustained  by  ade- 
[umte  and  proper  notrition,  and  preaerTod  from 
lU  undue  excitement  and  stimulation. 

WbeneTcr  this  delicate  organ,  the  brain,  be- 
onies  orer-iSLcited  by  any  mastering  passion  or 
end  men t,  it  produces  a  species  of  insanity,  or 
rarped  and  perrerted  condition  of  the  mind, 
ingcr,  fear,  jealousy,  ahame,  or  remorse,  aome- 
imea  takea  anoh  a  hold  upon  the  man  that  for 


the  time  being  he  ia  utterly  beside  himaelC 
The  reader  is  fortunate  if  ho  has  never  been  so 
acgry  aa  to  lose  all  aolf<-control  and  all  care  for 
conaequencea.  Cautiousness  or  fear,  also,  ia 
sometimes  so  wrought  up  as  to  deprive  one  of 
correct  judgment  of  the  condition  of  thinsrs,  aa 
well  as  of  all  power  of  appropriate  action. 
These  couditioDs  of  ezilted  and  unusual  action 
of  the  faculties  are  similar  to  that  which  occur* 
in  the  state  of  intfixieation.  The  inflaenco  o^ 
alooholio  liquors  varies  with  the  temperament 
and  peculiar  mental  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. One  class  of  men  have  light  complex- 
ion, and  ardor  and  impulsiveness  of  organi»^ 
tion.  These  are  set  on  fire  by  alcoholic  stimu* 
lants.  They  will  do  something  when  thus  ex* 
cited — they  can  not  help  it  Restless,  nervoos* 
ardent,  and  enthusiastic,  they  are  fall  of  action^ 
and  a  glass  or  two  of  liquor  puts  them  on  the 
wing,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  a  speech  or  a 
song,  a  dance,  a  frolic,  or  a  fight,  differing  ia 
each  case  according  to  the  peculiar  development 
of  the  brain.  Another  is  dark  in  complexiou* 
is  firm,  strong,  heavy  in  build  as  well  as  in 
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spirit,  and  to  arouso  him  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
citement is  required.  In  his  manifestations  he 
is  sevi^re  if  aroused  to  violence,  and  is  head- 
strong, determined,  and  resistless  in  his  feelings 
and  efforts. 

Another  has  a  sensitive,  fine,  d4icate  nature, 
is  easily  acted  upon,  enfoye  and  suffers  in  the 
extreme ;  he  lives  in  the  realm  of  sentiment, 
and,  if  exasperated  or  unduly  excited,  hecomet 
dramatic  and  intense  in  all  he  does. 

On  these  three  leading  temx>erament8  or 
classes  of  men  the  effects  of  stimulants,  or  of 
any  other  excitant,  is  as  varied  as  are  their 
constitutions.  Then,  again,  individual  men  of 
each  temperament  differ  in  their  mental  devel- 
opments, and  each  is,  accordingly,  differently 
affected.  "  The  sad  become  sadder ;  the  light- 
hearted,  gay  and  boisterous;  and  the  ill-tem- 
pered, quarrelsome  and  vindictive.  As  the  poi- 
son is  increased,  ideas  become  confused,  and  the 
reasoning  powers  so  disordered  as  to  produce  a 
condition  approaching  delirium.'' 

The  human  organization  may  be  compared 
with  a  musical  instrument,  and  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  that  organiaation 
likened  to  the  one  who  plays  upon 
ment.  As  musical  instruments  are  /OUY^arious 
Jcinds,  and  players  are  as  various  as 
ments,  the  music  produced  is  as  unll 
tradictory  and  peculiar,  as  are  the  m 
ifestations  of  different  human  beings. 

One  man  has  a  low,  broad  head.  He  is 
provoked  to  anger,  restless  and  impatient, 
^is  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  being 
large  and  active,  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  carry 
-himself  without  belligerency  when  he  is  sober. 
When  stimulated,  the  excitement  is  naturally 
9£teU  out  through  the  strongest  propensities, 
and  he  is  ready  to  fight  his  best  friend  if  by 
>any  means  he  becomes  provoked ;  for  the  time 
being  he  is  crajEod  with  anger  through  the  ab- 
normal or  intoxicated  condition  of  those  facul- 
ties of  force.  It  is  anger  unregulated  and  su- 
perheated by  intoxication,  and,  if  not  temporary 
insanity,  it  is  but  little  removed  from  it. 

Another  has  large  Secret! veness,  which  gives 
rpolicy  and  concealment,  and,  when  excited, 
leads  to  suspicion  and  jealousy.  When  the 
man  becomes  heated  with  liquor  that  propensity 
becomes  abnormal,  his  mind  is  poisoned  by 
'mortal  jealousyi  which  is  likely  to  rest  on  his 
best  friends,  and  often  leads  him  to  abuse  or 
•jQven  murder  them.. 

Another  has  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  when 
Intoxicated  thinka  and  talks  of  money  and 
property,  boasts  of  his  wealth,  or  quarrels  with 
persons  between  whom  and  himself  some  old 
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business  matter,  which  was  not  settled  to  hii 
entire  satisfaction,  now  breaks  out  aCresb 
Sometimes  Secret] veness  and  Acquisitivcncs: 
lead  the  intoxicated  man  to  commit  burglar] 
and  robbery,  which,  when  sober,  would  \m 
thought  of  only  to  be  banished  from  the  mind 
Nearly  every  great  crime  is  committed  by  per 
sons  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 
Though  arson,  robbery,  or  murder  may  bj 
planned  when  the  head  is  cool,  or  comparativeli 
so,  the  climax  is  reached,  the  criminal  act 
perpetrated  only  when  the  brain  is  heated  an 
the  wicked  resolution  fortified  by  that  bewil 
dering  enthusiasm  which  alcoholic  liquors  pro 
duce. 

Nine- tenths  of  all  the  licentiousness  whicli 
curses  society  is  perpetrated  under  the  inflam^ 
matory  influence  of  ardent  spirits  Acting  es 
pecially  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  or 
gans  of  the  animal  paasiona  are  located,  alco 
holic  stimulants  work  out  their  baleful  in  flu 
ence  chiefly  through  the  passions.  If  carefu 
note  be  taken  of  the  great  crimes  against  th 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  th 
be  found  that  most  of  the  cul 
heir  offences  when  intoxicated  I 
notorioua^^t  the  inmates  of  the  dens  of 
drinkers,  and  nine-tenths  o 
companions  in  lewdness  arc 
t  constantly,  under  the  influJ 
nts.  The  police  reports  of  al] 
that  rows,  riots,  and  bloody  af 
frays,  resulting  in  manslaughter  and  murder,  oa 
well  as  crimes  against  decency,  are  perpetratac 
by  persons  who  are  intoxicated.  If  a  rare  ex 
ception  occurs  it  is  the  wonder  of  all.  Wo  mai 
rise  higher,  enter  political  conventions  and  hall 
of  legislation,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  disj 
sensions,  strifes,  and  disgraceful,  if  not  traitor 
ous,  transactions  frequently  occurring  grow  ou 
of  the  same  fountain  of  evil — alcoholic  stimn 
lants. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  crimee  snc 
disorders  of  society,  growing  out  of  the  per 
verted  activity  of  the  propensities  called  Com] 
bativeoess,  Destructivenesa,  Alimenti veness,  Ac 
quisiti veness.  Secreti veness,  and  Amativenes» 
located  as  they  are  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  art 
specially  excited  and  maddened  to  abnonnal  ac 
tion  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  Every  propensity 
of  man's  mental  natiue.  every  feeling,  the  pcr^ 
verted  action  of  which  leads  to  excess  art 
crime,  is  not  only  warped  and  perverted,  be 
temporarily  doubled  in  its  activity  and  power 
by  the  use  of  stimulants.  Many  thousands  oi 
men  who,  when  sober,  are  self-regulated,  jastj 
anuable,  and  excellent  as  fathers,  friends,  aa 
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rl^-as,  become  quarrelsome,  dangerous,  and 
Sn  jisk  bj  the  maddening  influence  of  ardent 
f,  irits. 

As  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  are 
^..'re  intimately  related  to  the  body  than  those 
'  f  tho  higher  mental  powers,  the  use  of  stimu- 
ktica  tends  to  augment  the  force  of  those  pro- 
ynsities,  and  by  excess  of  action  to  drive  them 
;.r(N:iIy  to  abase  and  perversion ;  while  the  rea- 
t<  &.  the  memory,  skill,  taste,  prudence,  ambition, 
' :  .<ral  and  religious  sentiments  are  misdirected, 

ouded,  and  benumbed.  We  have  known 
cun^t  men,  who,  when  under  the  influence  of 
.  quor,  would  lie  and  take  every  dishonorable 
x:thod  to  obtain  money,  in  order  to  carry  out 
tactr  maudlin  purposes,  but  who,  when  sober, 
«uiild  scorn  a  lie  or  a  dishondrable  act.  Who 
.  a^  not  seen   kind  and  benevolent  men  who, 

!  irii  disguised  by  liquor,  seemed  callous  to  ev- 
.7  sentiment  of  kindness  P  The  soundest  rea- 
'~n,  the  sharpest  perception,  and  the  clearest 
itcnory  becomo  clouded  by  stimulants  until 
M  nnhappy  victim  is  unable  to  manage  his 
.Uirg  or  reason  correctly  on  any  subject. 
MjFeover,  every  social  tie  is  severed  by  intem- 
T'  ranee— not  in  every  caae,  but  in  myriads  of 
^1,'ks,  The  fair  and  loving  wife  and  hsc  prat- 
t  lr.;<f  babe,  who  are  ^he  pleasure  and  pride  of 
t  -.e  husband  and  father,  become  the  objects  and 
v'ctiins  of  his  hate  and  murder,  when  his  brain 
'-.  £red  by  stimulants.  Many  such  a  man  has 
'V^^akened  from  a  dronken  condition  in  a  felon's 
^M,  snd  been  horrified  when  informed  that  he 
Ui  slain  his  wife  and  child.  If  this  state  is 
i>>t  one  of  insanity  it  is  akin  to  it,  with  the 

rime  ot  intemperance  added.  The  setting  on 
^rt^  of  all  the  passions,  and  blunting  all  the 
'  igher  feelings,  dethrones  all  that  is  Godlike  in 
!3in,  and  makes  him  more  brutish   than    a 

la  no  instance  does  intoxicating  drink  exalt 
*:.d  ennoble  tho  conscience,  rectify  and  guide 

/.i^ious  reverence  and  spiritual  or  philan- 
thropic sentiments.  It  does  not  give  delicacy 
to  Ideality,  or  manly  hooor  to  Self-Esteem  and 
Approbativeness.  On  the  contrary  it  paralyses 
tl^e  conscience,  perverts  Veneration  to  blasphe- 
r.ioua  activity,  warps  Ideality  to  extravagant 

aiicatures  of  taste  and  art,  drags  wit  and  mu- 

i:  and  poetry  to  a  disgusting  bacchanalian 
I'  Tul ;  it  warps  perception,  it  stultifies  reason, 

mdermines  or  perverts  skill ;  it  turns  courage 
<3to  brutal  vengeance,  love  into  lust,  ambition 
:nto  boastful  strife,  and  pride  and  manliness 
into  debasement  and  dishonor. 

Its  influenoe  acting  chiefly,  in  a  positive  way, 
'.hrough  the  animal  and  bodily  impulses  of  men, 


enthrone  the  animal  nature  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  temporarily  reduces  the  civil- 
ian to  a  savage  state. 

The  negative  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks  on 
character  is  to  blunt  the  refining,  civilizing, 
and  christianizing  tendencies,  by  benumbing 
and  perverting  every  moral  and  assthetio  fac- 
ulty. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  some  men  can 

* 

not  make  a  speech,  or  any  other  great  and  suc- 
cessful mental  effort,  until  they  are  aroused  and 
stimulated  by  strong  driok.  Men  may  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  i^s 
to  require  a  large  amount  to  rouse  .them  to  ef- 
fort. The  same  is  equally  true  of  those  who 
use  opium,  morphine,  or  arsenic.  But  who 
thinks  the  poisoning  of  a  person  by  arsenic  or 
morphine  a  proper  or  desirable  iDode  of  wliip- 
ping  the  faculties  into  action  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  slave  of  opium  or  of  arsenic  is 
using  up  his  life-force,  and  will  soon  break 
down  his  abused  constitution  and  die  by  poison  ? 
Does  not  the  very  common  yet  awful  diseaso 
called  delirium  tremens  settle  the  question  as  to 
tho  dire  effects  upon  the  mind  and  body  of  al- 
coholic stimulants?  Is  delirium  tremens  a 
more  reputable  or  less  terrible  death  than  that 
produced  by  the  poison  of  opium  or  arsenic  ? 
Who  would  not  prefer  to  see  a  loved  friend,  if 
he  must  die  an  untimely  death,  glide  into  tho 
dreamy  elysium  of  the  opium-eater,  until  con- 
sciousness is  smothered  in  the  silence  of  death, 
than  to  witness  the  mental  agony  of  one  whoso 
brain,  all  on  fire  with  alcoholic  poison,  sees 
monstrous  specters  which  seem  to  the  victim  to 
bite  and  devour  him  F  This  is  insanity  inten- 
sified— a  consciousness  a  thousand  times  mag- 
nified in  its  capacity  for  suffering,  haviisg  all  thp 
pains  of  the  martyr  at  the  stake  with  none  of 
the  martyr's  consolations.  Dante's  **  Inferno" 
pictures  no  worse  tortures  than  such  a  brain 
recogpiiaes  in  rapid  review  and  makes  them  all 
its  own,  until  wearied  nature  releases  its  nn- 
hsppy  grasp  of  life,  and  the  terrified  spirit  is 
launched  upon  the  unseen  and  eternal. 


■♦-•- 
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The  Cake  Question  on  New  Year's 
Day.— There  is  another  and  still  more  import- 
ant aspect  of  the  cake  question,  and  that  is 
health.  Bits  of  rich  cake,  eaten  instead  of  the 
regular  meals  throughout  the  day,  would  give 
some  men  the  dyspepsia  for -twelve  months; 
and  when  to  these  are  added  sips  of  all  sorts  oT 
wine,  they  are  compelled  to  intoxication,  ox^  a> 
neglect  of  the  social  obsjervances,  which  render 
the  day  memorable. — Demorett 
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Habits   of  Study 


BT      BET.     CHABLia     B.      BBIOUAX. 


^'"jtiTTJCH  8tndy  is  a  weariness  of  the  fleelj," 
-Ou^  is  a  famous  saying  of  the  ivise  Preacher 
ef  Jerusalem.    Lazy  boys  and  men  hare  often 
fsund  in  this  a  pious  excose  for  their  neglect  of 
learning ;  shall  they  be  wiser  than  the  Sacred 
Word?     The  tendency  of  our  time  seems  to 
be  in  tbe  direction  of  this  maxim.    We  hear 
from  phyvicfans  and  from  Health  reformers  in- 
dignant protests  against  the  qnantiiy  of  study 
which  the  "  high-pressure'"  system  of  education 
requires.    Tbe  old  fashion  of  two  sessions  of 
•chool  in  a  day,  with  a  long  evening  lesson  at 
home,  is  giving  place  to  the  new  fashion  of  one 
session,  with  no  evening  lessons.    Foxty  years 
ago  tbe  schools  of  Boston,  the  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica, had  in  all  the  year  but  three  or  four  weeks 
of  vacation,  with  three  or  four  chance  holidays, 
and  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day.   Christmas  Day  and  19 ew  Year*s  Day  and 
Hay  Day  were  unknown  as  exceptions  in  the 
routine  of  school  tasks,  and  the  guns  that  an- 
nounced the  birthday  of  Washington  disturbed 
ingenuous  youth  at  their  studies.    Now  the  oc- 
casion of  a  special  holiday  is  eagerly  seised, 
and  the  stated  days  of  school  release  are  as  fre- 
quent as  the  Saints'  Days  in  a  Catholic  land. 
The  oniversities  and  colleges  find  it  expedient 
to  shorten  their  terms  of  study,  without,  how- 
ever, reducing  their  term-bills  in  corresponding 
ratio.    There  is  a  school  movement  for  the  re- 
duction of  hours  analogous  to  the  movement 
for  shorter  time  among  the  working  classes; 
and  we  may  get  back  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury to  tbe  old  custom  of  the  District  Schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  find  that 
three  months  of  study  in  a  year  is  enough  for 
all  the  needs  of  mind  and  civilization.    That 
too  much  study  is  bad  for  tbe  body,  for  tbe 
muscles,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain,  is  now  an 
axiom  of  medical  science  and  hygienic  teaching. 
To  poro  over  books  for  sixteen  or  twelve  hours 
in  a  day  is  now  only  a  form  of  suicide. 

The  favour  which  tbe  Gorman  ''  Kindergrar- 
ten"  is  finding  everywhere  is  the  protest  of  re- 
turning good  sense  against  the  confinement  of 
little  children  to  close  schoolrooms  and  stiff 
desks  and  dismal  rules.  In  tender  years,  at 
any  rate,  play  shall  come  before  study,  and 
play  shall  be  the  work.  The  Kindergarten 
system  may  be  carried  too  far,  no  doubt,  and 
too  much  may  be  claimed  for  it.    It  certainly 


can  not  be  prolonged  into  tbe  schools  of  lighi 
grade,  or  into  college  classes,  with  much  advax 
tage.    The  noise  and  confusion   in  the  clas 
room  of  the  foreign  teachers  can  not  be  mh 
taken  for  judicious  or  instructive  sport ;    an 
when  the  French  class  becomes,  as  it  so  ofte 
does,  practically  a  Kindergarten  in  the  pran 
of  its  members,  it  does  not  gain  in  Parisian  a 
cent.    Study  and  play  can  not  become  identi 
until  animal  spirits  shall  be  sublimated  into  i 
tellect.    We  muft  have  hours  of  study  as  se 
rate  from  hours  of  play— ways  of  study  whicl 
are  other  than  ways  of  amusement      Stud 
may  be  play  to  some,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
only  play  to  any.    On  tbe  other  hand,  no 
can  afibrd  to  trubt  in  amusement  alone  to  gi 
him  all  his  science;  in  the  ball-gronnd  to  gi 
him  his  instruction  in  physics  or  in  curves 
functions;  in  the  theater  to  give  him  teacbin 
rhetoric  and  art.      Study  has  its  pre. 
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rules  and  laws  as  much  as  any  other  kind 
toil,  and  these   will  continue  in  force  Ion 
than  the  laws  which  rulePin  physical  laboo 
There  will  be  no  machine  invented  that 
rescue  the  brain  from  working  to  make  t 
soul  wise.      By   study  alone  will  knowled 
come  into  the  soul.    Religion  may  be  put  on 
a  garment,  but  wisdom  can  not  be  secured 
that  external  way.     Study  is  the  necessary  ii 
strumont  of  all  spiritual  development  which 
to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  die  ezperien 
of  the  present ;  and  without  study  human  li 
can  not  be  broad  or  high  or  deep,  though 
may  be  pure  and  fresh  and  earnest 

It  is  not  proved  either  by  school  atatistict 
by  health  statistics  that  there  is  "  too  mud 
study  in  the  civilized  nations;  certainly  t 
general  intelligence  of  any  people  has  n 
reached  the  point  of  redundance  in  knowled« 
The  fsioU  is  more  in  the  methods  and  habiti 
study  than  in  its  quantity.  Ministora  are  »o(s 
times  called  **  hard  students,"  and  are  piti 
because  they  have  to  spend  so  much  time  ot 
their  sermons.  But  not  one  minister  in  ^ 
who  breaks  down  prematurely  is  disabled  I 
cause  he  has  done  too  much  or  worked  too  hfti 
but  only  because  he  ^has  worked  in  the  vroi 
way.  The  amount  of  stady  does  not  do  t 
mischief— it  wearies  and  kills  only  becanse  it 
badly  adjusted.  Some  will  btudy  straigbt 
for  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  with  no  i 
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}ief,  reading  incenaiitly,  writing  incosaantly, 
Hirdlj  fltopping  for  food.  Six  or  eight  boan  a 
(Uj  are  not  exoeBsive  in  qaantity,  but  six  or 
t^*:^}it  c&m9€€uHv€  boon  are  rore  self-deftmction. 
Few  ooastitntions  can  atand  tbat  strain,  even  if 
A:l  (be  rart  of  the  waking  boon  be  spent  upon 
t^  playground,  and  a  solid  bar  of  aleep  be  put 
brtweeo  the  days.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  bear 
X  stade&t  aay  that  he  does  all  bis  work  at  a 
'  eiagte  sittmg  ;*'  that  be  loeks  himself  in  his 
room  after  breakfast,  and  stays  there  until  bis 
kte  dinner^  when  bis  work  is  done  for  the  day. 
If  the  man.  ^rho  does  that,  month  after  month, 
Ksd  year  after  year,  escapes  organic  malady, 
tad  keeps  hss  mind  whole  to  old  age,  it  is  a  elear 
niraide,  a  special  ProTidenoe.  Sneh  statements 
VB  find  in  the  biographies  of  great  men,  bat 
tfeyare  nsoally  exaggerated  and  misleading. 
Too  many  cooseevtiTe  hours  of  stady  are  jost 
a;  bad  for  the  strong  man  as  for  the  seboolboy. 
One  will  keep  a  brighter  mind,  and  more  eapa« 
ciooa  and  retentiTe,  too,  who  breaks  away  and 
valks  in  the  garden  at  the  end  of  each  boar, 
i^un  one  who  plods  on  withont  rest  throngb  the 
bag  day. 

Another  habit  (mnch  less  common  than  this 
of  studying  too  steadily;,  but  still  fascinating 
^  the  ambition  of  Tersatility,  is  the  habit  of 
(tidying  too  mwh  oi  onee.  Variety  in  study  is 
f^'od,  but  not  crowding  many  things  into  the 
I»Uce  of  one  thing.  Mr.  Hartwell  Home,  in 
bis  assay  upon  Balwer,  gires  a  brilliant  sketch 
of  that  nniTersal  genius,  dictating  a  novel  to 
one  scribet  ^  rairiew  notice  to  another,  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  another,  a  love- 
^>etter  to  another,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  at- 
tending, moreoyer,  to  the  niceties  of  his  own 
toilet.  Study  of  that  kind  is  f»tal  to  mental  or 
physieal  soundness.  The  bands,  no  doubt,  can 
1m  busy  in  one  way,  while  the  brain  may  be 
baiy  in  another ;  and  we  may  not  dispute  the 
vord  of  those  industrious  dames  who  arer  that 
Vb«y  listen  to  lectures  more  faithfully  while 
they  are  knitting  mittens  or  darning  stockings, 
or  working  on  canras  elaborate  worsted  pat- 
terns. Yet  we  may  fiairly  question  the  healthi- 
neap  of  a  habit  which  shall  distract  the  mind 
beiveeo  two  objects,  and  make  it  act  in  two  or 
more  processes,  even  if  these  are  homogeneous. 
There  are  exceptional  chess-players,  who  can 
play  two  or  three  games  at  the  same  time  with 
ieparate  persons,  even  without  looking  upon 
sny  of  the  boarda  That  power,  nevertheless, 
is  not  a  good  suggestion  for  any  kind  of  study. 
We  kaew  a  youth  who  carried  a  novel  to 
ehttrch  with  him,  and  insisted  that  he  heard  the 
lonnon  all  the  better,  as  be  read  Hrs.  Sherwood 


or  Miss  Edgewortb.  His  justification  really 
was  that  the  preacher  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
that  the  empty  word  of  the  pulpit  might  fit  as 
well  on  the  pages  of  the  novel  as  the  covers 
which  inclosed  it.  The  attempt  to  study  two 
things  at  a  time  is  not  healthy,  as  it  vexes  the 
brain,  tries  the  attention,  and  leaves  on  the 
mind  the  effect  of  cross  lights.  One  thing  at  % 
time  is  a  proper  and  universal  maxim  of  healthy 
study. 

It  is  questionable,  moreover,  if  the  habit, 
now  so  common,  of  taking  notet  at  lectures  ir 
altogether  wholesome.  Hore  and  more  the 
lecture  method  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
method  of  instruction  by  text-book  and  reciti^ 
tion.  The  fifty  or  five  hundred  hearers  have 
often  their  copy-book,  in  which  they  set  down^ 
as  well  as  phonography  or  rapid  writing  will 
allow,  the  words  which  &11  from  the  lecturer's 
lips.  This  practice  may  save  for  them  some 
future  readings ;  yet,'  after  all,  those  who  listen 
carefully  to  the  lecturer  may  really  know  as 
much  of  his  idea  and  his  meaning  as  those  who 
have  been  busy  with  pen  and  paper.  Over- 
much note-taking  makes  only  a  scribe  and  an 
amanuensis ;  and  this  occupation  is  by  no  means 
quickening  to  the  intellect.  The  brain  of  a 
scrivener  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  dull  from- 
the  mechanical  charact^sr  of  bis  toil,  and  the 
piles  of  well-filled  note-books  aie  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  an  empty  brain.  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  lecture  that  is  listened  to  with  ear  and 
eye  and  every  sense,  while  the  hands  are  quiet, 
except  as  they  applaud  at  intervals,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  study  upon  the  theme,  does  more 
good  than  a  locture  which  is  transferred  in 
fragments  to  a  hundred  note-books.  It  is  an- 
injury  to  the  student,  when  any  mechanical 
hindrance  keeps  him  from  taking  in  all  the  soul- 
and  life  of  what  he  hears.  And  every  lecturer 
knows  that  there  is  far  more  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement in  seeing  the  bright  eyes  and  attentive 
look  of  an  audience,  than  in  bearing  the  rustle 
of  busy  pens.  It  is  well  enough  to  note  lead- 
ing points  and  ideas,  to  take  references,  and  to 
record  curious  facts.  But  there  is  a  lamentable 
waste  of  force  and  brain  in  patting  upon  paper 
the  words  of  another,  and  losing  in  that  sup- 
plementary work  the  magnetism  of  bis  voice 
and  personal  presence.  That  habit  will  never 
maka  a  great  scholar  or  an  independent  thinker. 

Improper  fiourt,  too,  have  much  to  do  with 
the  injurious  results  which  too  mnch  study  is* 
supposed  to  bring.  Some  try  to  save  time  by 
rising  at  the  earliest  cook-crow,  and  getting  three 
or  four  hours  before  breakfast.  That  was  the 
habit  of  tho  old  Puritan  dirino3,  some  of  whom 
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oertainly  lived  on,  until,  like  tbe  Boston  ichool- 
maitor,  thoy  allowed  Time*s  scythe  to  grow 
rusty  in  waiting  for  tbem.     President  Qaincy^s 
bost  work  in  his  study  was  done  in  the  early 
morning.    Early  studies,  noverthelesK,  are  not 
the  general  rule ;  and  tbe  most  of  students  pre* 
fer  tbe  boy's  reply  to  bis  father  about  tbe  early 
bird,  and  have  no  wish  to  insult  tbe  sun  by  an- 
ticipating bis  rising  in  their  tasks  of  knowledge. 
Tbe  average  habit  rather  carries  study  on  into 
the  night  than  pushes  it  back  beyond  the  dawn. 
In  spite  of  tbe  demonstration  that  late  hours 
a^  dangerous,  there  are  not  a  few  who  find  in 
tbe  witching  darkness  tbe  best  reason  for  tbeir 
investigation,  and  are  not  afchamed  to  confess 
that  they  study  on  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
night      The  midnight  lamp  bums  in  rooms 
where  there  is  a  ban  upon  pleasures  of  tbe  ap- 
petite ;  and  one  who  eat«  bran  bread  and  drinks 
Boiaie  thin  decoction,  will  write  until  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  without  remorse.    This  is  pe- 
culiarly a  clerical  vice  of  study.    We  need  not 
wonder  that  so  much  of  tbe  pulpit  doctrine  is 
dark  and  mistical  when  it  is  elaborated  at  mid- 
night, or  that  its  teaching  is  so  unnaturaL 
Tbe  lawful  use  of  the  hours  of  the  night  is  in 
sleep,  one  of  tbe  best  helpers  of  the  brain  iu 
any  or  all  of  its  offices.    To  steal  these  hours 
for  study  is  just  aa  truly  theft  and  sp:ritual  de- 
struction as  to  steal  them  for  tbe  frivolities  of 
the  ballroom,  or  the  brutal  orgies  of  the  bar- 
lOom  and  gambling  bouse.    The  preacher  who 
sits  up  until  2  o'clock  to  write  bis  sermon 
about  the  downward  way  of  the  profiigate,  sins 
as  truly  as  if  he  were  reeling  homeward  at  that 
hour  from  some  night  debauch. 

Hardly  less  mistaken  and  lamentable  is  tbe 
babit  of  studying  immediately  after  a  hearty 
dinner.  When  diet  is  meagre  and  monastic  it 
does  not  matter  much  that  the  brain  works 
along  with  tbe  gastric  juice;  but  when  one 
lives  generously,  and  gives  bis  stomacb  a  good 
task,  be  ought,  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  least,  to 
let  tbe  brain  have  quiet,  and  bend  bis  whole 
soul  to  the  work  of  digestion.  A  solid  portion 
of  beef  and  pudding  must  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  spiritual  problems  until  it  is  fairly  disinte- 
grated, and  it»  weight  is  dispersed.  Tbe  prac- 
tice of  working  the  brain  when  the  stomacb  is 
full  is  only  one  degree  less  immoral  than  glut- 
tony, and  is  quite  as  dangerous.  All  study  in 
this  condition  is  difficult.  A  sermon  written 
while  tbe  assimilation  of  turkey  and  oysters, 
and  tbe  other  elements  of  a  complete  dinner,  is 
going  on  in  the  body,  can  not  be  expected  to 
speak  spiritually  or  to  give  satisfactory  pictures 
of  heaven. 


Potture  in  study,  too,  has  an  important  par 
in  its  influence  upon  the  flesh.    There  are  tbo«< 
who  study  in  bed,  or  lying  prone,  who   dictate 
from  the  sofa,  and  affirm  that  tbeir  most  in< 
spired  thoughts  come  as  they  are  recumbent 
Did  not.  the  Psalmist  advise  to  '^  commune  wit^ 
your  own  heart  upon  your  bed  ?"    There    art 
fancies  and  visions,  no  doubt,  which  come  wheil 
tbe  body  is  prostrate  and  tbe  feet   bear    jn] 
weight;    but  for  clear,  intelligent  perception, 
for  logical  reasoning,  for  the  thought  which   ii 
to  ennoble  man,  tbe  brain  ought  to  be  in   iU 
proper  place  for  life  by  day,  lifted  above   tbii 
body — not  on  a  level  with  tbe  heel.     A  fastid- 
ious poet,  like  Gray,  may  find  bis  heaven  in 
reading  French  novels  on  a  sofa ;  but  no  man  in 
that  position  can  acquire  or  impart  much  that 
will  make  tbe  world  wiser  or  show  men  tbe 
way  to  heaven.    The  awkwardness  of  reading 
in  bed  is  enoagh  to  condemn  tbe  babit,  even 
without  its  risk  to  tbe  brain,  which  can  not 
fulfil  its  function  in  that  attitude.    A  minister 
who  dictates  bis  sermons  as  he  is  lying  down, 
ought  in  consistency  to  turn  bis  pulpit  into  u 
couch,  and  preach  in  that  posture.    He  would 
probably  give  the  beloved  sleep.* 

Others  study  in  a  stooping  posture,  bending 
over  a  desk  or  a  centro  table.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  this  in  another  essay  on  school- 
houses  and  their  furniture.  But  tbe  "  family 
study,"  as  a  group  of  round-shouldered  boys 
and  girls  are  huddled  roand  a  table  lighted  by 
one  shaded  lamp  in  tbe  middle,  is  to  a  wise 
looker-on  any  thing  but  a  cheering  sight.  T>ic 
poetry  of  that  quiet  household  gathering  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  sense  of  the  wrong  which  tbcee  in- 
dustrious scholars  are  bringing  upon  their 
frames.  The  "  stoop  of  the  student"  is  pro- 
verbial, and  is  expected  as  an  almost  invariable 
B\gn,  But  it  is  not  really  necessary  that  a  stu- 
dent should  stoop  any  more  than  a  soldier  or  u 
peasant  woman  of  Egypt.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  is  a  careless  babit,  which  might  have  Leva 
avoided  in  the  beginning,  and  can  be  changed, 
too,  unless  the  back  have  become  fatally  an  J 
rigidly  crooked.  In  the  Jewish  ritual  law  a 
qrooked  back  was  the  mark  of  diatgrace ;  anil 
the  instructed  Scribe  could  not  present  his  of- 
fering at  the  altar,  if  be  came  with  that  de- 
formity. The  Christian  ritual  would  not  he 
far  amiss  in  reenacting  that  Hebrew  statute. 
The  bowing  posture  may  be  a  fit  attitude  of 
prayer,  but  it  is  not  the  fit  attitude  of  stadj. 
Study  is  inspiration  to  the  soul,  and  ought  not 
to  take  the  posture  of  humiliation. 

In  tbe  former  years  there  was  another  bad 
babit  of  study,  which  happily  tbe  substitution 
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>'  gas  and  kerosene  for  oil  ban  nach  dimia* 
:ibfd~«  babit  of  rfiading  with  a  din  c  indle,  or 
vH  Limp  with  a  single  wiek,  between  the  ejet 
aad  the  book.  It  is  inposiible  to  estimate  the 
namber  of  eyes  that  hare  been  mine  J,  and  of 
briins  that  hare  beon  overtasked,  by  that  pre 
pj^teroas  aiethod  of  economising  li^ht.  That 
•''rse  gn%t  men  have  gathered  their  knowledge 
in  that  fashion  does  not  make  it  respectable 

X  't  miiiy  absolute  rules  in  regard  to  study 
nn  be  given  which  shall  suit  all  constitutions 
.c<l  &tl  kinds  of  study.  But  there  are  some 
^uml  advices  that  all  will  do  well  to  hoed. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  maybe  confidently 
"T^e-l  that  mo  study  of  any  kind  ouy\t  to  he  ot* 
'.  \?!^J  vhen  tke  body  is  fatigued  and  needs  rest. 
It  \i  a  ereat  mietako  for  a  tired  man  to  give 
^  ir?.«t'!f  to  a  new  occupation,  which  will  only 
'Al  fatigue  of  the  brain  to  fatigue  of  the  limbs. 
xudy  can  nofbe  proBtably  pursued,  when  the 
o'TVtfS  are  racked  by  lame  joints  or  stiflened 
merries.  Study  hXin  moderate  exercise  is 
irood,  but  not  after  prolonged  exercise.  One 
vbo  has  been  out  all  day  with  gun  and  dogs, 
trimping  twenty  or  thirty  miles  over  meadow 
aaJ  moor,  or  one  who  has  rowed  in  a  boat«race 
Ulf-a-dozen  times  up  and  down  the  river,  or 
'•DO  vbo  has  sawod  a  cord  of  wood,  is  in  no 
^>ndition  to  spend  three  hours  on  mathematical 
pn>bkm9  or  on  Hebrew  roots.  The  Home 
JoornaK  or  Josh  BHlings's  talk  about  "  Milk,** 
i?  u  much  as  the  brain  ought  to  undertake  in 
•lis  condition  of  the  limba  Study  nothing, 
sot  even  your  own  constitution,  when  yon  are 
tired  and  want  to  go  to  bed.  Postpone  the 
reading  of  Tbb  Hkbald  of  Ubalth  until  the 
next  morning,  and  eschew  all  metaphysics. 
This  is  a  rale  which  has  almost  no  exception. 
Of  course,  there  should  be  no  more  study  when 
the  brain  itself  is  tired.  The  moment  any  one 
fpch  that  his  brain  is  beooraing  dizsy,  that  he 
thiaks  or  writes  by  a  painful  effort,  that  he 
must  wrap  a  wet  towel  around  his  head,  he  is 
gailty  if  he  goes  on  with  his  writing  er  reading. 
Fdtigae  is  the  inexorable  limit  of  all  profitable 
staif.  And  where  there  is  uneMiainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  is  too  tired  to  go  on,  the  fa* 
tigoe  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
£ren  the  fatiguO  which  *^  bores"  cause  may  de* 
stro)-  for  the  day  all  aptness  for  study.  One 
vho  has  entertained  all  the  morning  a  persistent 
■pocimen  of  this  tormenting  class,  had  better 
«poQd  his  afternoon  in  the  Central  Park  than 
in  his  h'bnuy. 

2.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  say  that 
a  wise  student  will  be  regular  in  his  habits.    He 


will  have  certain  hours  la  the  day  when,  cs  s 
rule,  he  will  be  with  his  books  and  papers ;  and 
he  will  not  often  take  other  hours,  even  if  he 
may  lose  some  of  his  regular  hours.  On  thd 
railways,  a  late  train  *'  makes  up  time  ;'*  but  ia 
study  it  is  not  well  to  try  to  make  up  lost  time. 
One  who  bos  lost  his  morning  task  by  some  in*' 
terruption,  will  err  if  he  sits  up  at  night  to 
make  the  loss  good.  No  amiable  student  will 
be  unbending  in  the  arratigement  of  his  hours, 
barring  the  door  rigidly  between  9  and  1  A.  m., 
or  between  2  and  A  p.  m.,  to  all  visitors.  If  the 
country  cousin  whom  he  has  not  seen  in  a 
twelvemonth  comes  to  try  his  hcMpitality,  ho 
will  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  dear  study  hours. 
A  sick  child  will  certainly  derange  them.  But, 
except  for  such  emergencies,  the  order  of  study 
hours  should  be  kept,  if  gocd  work  is  to  oome 
out  of  the  study.  Six  hours  of  regular  study 
ia  the  daylight  will  aoeomplish  more  than  ten 
hours  of  irregular  study,  and  will  leave  ho&f 
and  mind  at  the  year's  end  in  £ar  better  con- 
dition. 

8.  A  third  rule  of  health  in  study  is  to  tsrp 
fl,  to  hove  it  in  vtoro  than  oeu  kind*  '*  One  thing 
at  a  time,'*  as  we  have  already  mid,  is  better ;  < 
but  not  one  thing  stf  tho  time.  If  one  studies  six 
hours  in  the  day,  he  will  do  well  to  divide  his 
hours  between  two  or  three  branches ;  not  to 
spend  tbem  all  on  chemistry  alone,  or  the  cal- 
culus alone,  or  the  works  of  Uerbort  Spencer, 
lliere  are  some  college  students  who  complain 
that  they  can  not  take  all  course  required  and 
do  good  work  in  any  branch ;  yet  the  best  st«« 
dents  in  college  are  almost  always  those  who 
take  all  that  the  rules  will  allow,  and  add  bo* 
sides  a  large  miscellaneous  reading.  Great 
harm  is  done  to  the  minds  of  students  fcy  stim- 
ulating the  passion  for  special  studios.  A  spec  • 
ialist,  who  works  always  and  only  in  one  de- 
partment, is  apt  to  get  a  dry  brain,  and  to  de- 
cay before  his  time.  Study  as  many  things  as 
you  can  study  woll,  and  body  and  soul  will 
profit  by  the  variety.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
study  four  or  five  modern  languages  in  the  four 
years  of  a  college  course,  without  any  nogleot 
of  the  ancient  languages— provided  that  those  [ 
modem  languages  are  taught,  as  they  oaght  to 
be,  in  any  university  worthy  of  the  name. 

i.  Another  rule  of  healthy  study  is  quiet  • 
New  York  editors  are  compelled  to  work  in  in* 
cossant  noise,  if  they  would  have  their  eopjj 
ready  for  the  printer's  devil,  and  after  a  timo  * 
the  noise  ceases  to  trouble  them.     But  an  ordi* 
nary  scribe  would  as  soon  choose  pandemonium 
for  his  stndy  as  an  offise  on  Nasiau  Street  or 
Broadway.      The  sensitivenom  of   the  car  i^ 
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wounded  by  Biudying  in-the  midst  of  noisM  of 
ftoy  kind,  whether  of  carte  rattling  in  the 
■Ireets,  or  hammers  pounding  on  hoilers,  or  the 
screeching  of  viols,  or  the  stmmming  of  pianos, 
or  the  crying  of  sick  and  fractious  children. 
A  reason  why  so  many  prefer  night  studies  is 
that  most  of  the  sounds  of  the  day  are  stilled 
in  the  hours  of  darkness.  Perfect  quiet  is  not 
necessary.  The  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  gen- 
tle murmur  of  wind  in  the  trees,  delicate  and 
•oft  sounds,  rather  stimulate  thought  and  imag- 
ioAtion. .  But  the  bahit  of  writing  and  reading 
in  the  roar  and  rattle  of  harsh  sounds,  or  eren 
in  the  swell  of  musical  harmonies,  is  fearfully 
destructive  to  nervous  integrity.  The  proper 
room  for  hard  study  is  not  the  nuraery,  or  the 
ofllce  frequented  by  all  sorts  of  visitors,  but  the 
quietest  relreafr  of  the  house— always  remem- 
bering that  this  shall  be  spacicus,  light,  and 
airy.  We  have  already  protested  against  the 
9Mmetum  as  a  fit  place  for  literary  labour. 

6.  And  this  last  reservation  suggests  another 
rule,  to  hav$  plenty  of  pkysicMl  li^ht  in  swy 
kindcf  Uudf  which  is  done  tbopo  ground.  The 
photographer  must  have  a  dark  room  to  bring 
out  the  picture  on  his  plate;  but  his  itudy 
should  be  in  the  light,  as  his  art  is  ruled  by 
light.  Not  for  the  eyes  only,  but  for  the  mind 
as  well,  is  light  necessary  in  studies.  Knowl- 
edge comes  into  the  soul  from  the  printed  page 
much  more  fully  and  cheerfully  when  the  page 
is  bright  with  radiance.  The  science  that 
thrives  best  in  darkness  is  mystical,  occult,  and 
devilish.  **  Study  in  the  light"  is  a  maxim  as 
good  as  <'  walk  in  the  light."  Even  a  blind 
student  finds  more  satisfaction  in  his  studies  by 
day  than  by  night,  and  is  quickened  in  his  in- 
tellect by  actinic  infiuence. 

6.  Another  rule  repeats  what  we  have  said  of 
-fottare  in  study.  Sit  upright,  or  itand  uprightf 
and  do  not  study  with  the  head  reclining,  either 
forward  or  backward.  Sit  straight  at  the  writ- 
ing-table or  in  the  study-chair.  The  Boman 
practice  of  reclining  at  meals,  and  studying 
with  head  erect,  was  more  philosophical  than 
the  American  way  of  sitting  bolt  upright  at  ta- 
ble, but  stooping  to  the  desk. 

7.  And  still  another  rule  is  in  place.  Do  not 
ffit  into  msehanieal  wayt  of  atudy,  or  follow  any 
kind  of  study  which  is  not  interesting,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  duty.  For  sanitary  reasons,  if 
lor  nothing  else,  routine  studies  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Hero  memorising,  mere  conscien- 
tious reading  of  even  the  best  books,  is  bad. 
All  study  in  which  the  heart  is  not  engaged 
with  the  head  injures  the  head  and  injures  the 


body.    A  conscientious  law  or  divinity  studi 
may  grind  out  a  certain  amount  of  work,  II 
a  dog  at  his  ehurn,  but  will  ruin  himself 
that  uncongenial  business.    Perhaps  thin 
of  study  should  have  been  put  first   in 
list. 


>  ■    m     ■  < 


It  Must  ^e  Tbue. — ^A  veiy  old  m 
came  to  King  Agis  of  Sparta  to  lament  over 
degeneracy  of  the  times.  The  king  repli 
*'  What  you  say  must  be  true,  for  I  remem 
that,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  heard  my  Either  i 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  heard  my  grand 
father  say  the  same  thing."  , 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  most  of  the  croak 
ers,  that  doubtless  the  same  things  have  boe^ 
said  in  every  generation  since  the  beginning'  ol 
recorded  time.  Till  within  twenty  years,  fo^ 
instance,  it  has  been  the  accepted  theory  thai 
civilised  society  lost  in  vigor  what  it  gaine^j 
in  refinement.  This  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  delusion  growing  out  of  the  fact  that 
civilization  keeps  alive  many  who  would  havo 
died  under  barbarism.  These  feebler  persons 
enter  into  the  average  and  keep  down  the  appa-j 
rent  health  of  the  community ;  but  it  is  the 
triumph  of  civilization  that  they  exist  at  all. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  we  come  to 

I 

compare  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  sev- 
enteenth,  as  regards  the  health  of  women  and 
the  size  of  families,  we  shall  find  much  the 
same  result. — T.  W.  If, 


The  Tixes  of  Stupy. — It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  physiologist,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  human  Aind  can  only  be  given  with 
success  to  a  particular  subject  for  a  limited 
time.  The  younger  the  brain  is,  the  less  the 
time  during  which  knowledge  can  be  taken  in 
or  retained.  In  opposition  to  these  obvious 
facts,  children  are  kept  at  their  studies  or  in 
school  for  much  longer  periods  than  they  can 
successfully  learn.  The  ooo sequence  is  that 
they  remain  in  the  close  schoolroom  while  they 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  yard  at  play.  This 
system  is  doubly  wasteful,  for  both  health  and 
learning  are  sacriQoed.  The  whole  system  of 
hours  of  study,  and  of  pl^y  or  of  work,  re- 
quires to  be  revised  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  importance  of  playgrounds  in  the  open  air 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  is  only  the  prsc- 
tical  physiologist  who  can  appreciate  the  Tva\ 
value  of  muscular  exercise,  and  the  influence  of 
fresh  air  from  time  to v  time  during  the  day,  to 
enable  children  to  pursue  their  studies  with 
I  success.— J?.  Z. 
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T  W13  mj  good  fortune  to  be  lectarinflr  in 
Lirerpool  during  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Brilisb  ABBOciation,  held  there  in  Heptember, 
»d  I  gathered  a  few  crumbs  that  I  thought 
wnuli  Interest  some  of   the  readers  of  Thb 

HlSALD  Oy  HSALTH. 

There  were  seven  different  sections— one  de- 
r-'vted  to  Kathematics  and  Physical  Science; 
• :»  to  Chemistry ;  one  to  Geology  ;  one  to  Bi- 
?'ogT,  including  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Inthropotogy ;  one  to  Geography ;  one  to 
L'':OBomical  Science  and  Statistics ;  and  one  to 
M<%hanical  Science.  Each  of  these  sections 
:i%d  its  President  or  Bead  Center,  and  held  its 
Keetings  daily.  Am  all  the  sections  met  at  the 
ume  hotur  in.  dilTerent  buildings,  an  individual 
^M  not  attend  them  all,  unless  be  were  in- 
vested with  omnipresent  attributes ;  hence  there 
^^  a  flnetuating  audience  at  each,  and  for  a 
^eek  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  in  the  neighbor- 
b~>od  of  SL  George  s  Hall,  Concert  Hall,  Town 
£a1],  etc.,  were  teeming  with  the  savans  of  the 
r^rcatnt  day  coming  and  going  perpetually,  as 
tiore  who  had  taken  a  ticket  seemed  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  they  must  get  the 
▼jrth  of  it  by  attending  as  many  of  the  meet- 
iajcs  «a  possible,  even  though  they  remained 
<wly  fifteen  minutes  at  a  meeting.  If  it  be 
trae  that  there  it  an  ethereal  atmosphere  or  sea 
^arrounding  us,  in  which  every  thought  is  a 
vare  constantly  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the 
tide  on  the  sea  shrae,  how  could  one  help  be- 
coming imbued  with  soienoe  of  all  kinds,  even 
though  there  were  no  natural  predilections  for 
research,  by  eonsttntly  coming  in  contact  with 
Knndreda  of  these  wise-looking,  heavy-browed, 
Epi^adad  tavans,  that  invaded  Liverpool  like  a 
(varm  of  loeusts,  and  filled  the  whole  atmos 
I  here  with  a  seientifto  aura  that  for  the  time 
ecemed  to  permeate  our  very  being. 

It  IB  considered  to  be  the  highest  honor  to  be 
rhosen  President  of  the  Association.    This  vear 
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tbe  choice  fell  on  Prof.  Huxley,  which  plainly 
indicates  that  even  science  is  progressive,  (or  in 
many  ways  Prof.  Huxley  has  made  innovations 
in  the  stereotyped  ideas  of  the  past.  It  proved 
a  very  happy  choice ;  for  Prof.  Huxley  has  not 
only  his  own  pitt  theories,  but  his  mind  seems 
to  be  an  Muttkiii  gatherum,  and  he  is  at  home  in 
all  departmenti  of  science.    Without  having  so 


much  Causality  as  to  make  him  originate  the- 
ories, he  has  a  fine  analytical  brain  ;  the  facul- 
ties in  central  part  of  the  forehead.  Individ- 
uality, Eventuality,  and  particularly  Compar- 
ison, are  very  large,  so  he  is  well  adapted  to 
take  the  theories  of  all  who  have  lived  before 
him,  test  their  respective  merits,  and  deduce 
practical  conclusions  from  them.  This  was 
very  evident  in  his  opening  address,  when  he 
gave  a  very  interesting  synopsis  of  the  "  Germ 
Theory."  This  shall  be  my  Jlrit  erutnb,  and  I 
send  it  with  the  hope  that  some  of  our  Amer- 
ican young  doctors  will  make  investigations  on 
this  subject,  which  is  now  agitating  the  scien- 
tifio  world  this  side  of  the  great  ocean ;  and 
though  there  have  been  many  experiments,  and 
many  investigations  by  learned  men,  yet  in 
these  days  of  improvement,  when  the  micro- 
scope may  be  considered  .to  be  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, however  marvellous  its  declarations  are 
to  us,  there  is  yet  very  much  to  be  discovered. 
The  Germ  Theory,  as  Prof.  Huxley  believes 
it,  is  comprehended  in  a  single  sentence,  that 
*' living  matter  sprang  from  prei^isting  mat- 
ter." The  old  philosophers  affirmed,  1800  years 
ago,  that "  life  proceeds  from  no  life."  This,  was 
the  universal  doctrine  accepted  all  throughout 
Europe  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1668,  an 
Italian,  Bedi,  "  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  physician, 
and  naturalist,"  one  who  was  contemporary 
with  Harvey,  dared  to  differ  with  the  ancients, 
and  made  many  experiments,  till  he  raised  a 
banner  and  on  it  wrote,  **  No  life  without  ante- 
cedent life."  Hence  there  were  two  general 
theories — *'  Biogenesis,"  the  one  Bedi  advo- 
cated, and  '*Abiogenesis,"  the  opposite.  Keed- 
ham  and  Buffon  advocated  the  latter.  Need- 
ham  boiled  infusions,  bad  them  carefully 
corked  and  heated  to  kill  the  existing  germs, 
and  yet  he  declared,  after  due  time,  animalcules 
arose  in  the  infusion.  He  supposed  that  *'  each 
individual  living  organism  is  formed  by  the 
temporaty  combination  of  organic  molecules." 
Abbe  Spallanskni  criticised  this  conclusion  of 
Needham's,  and  •  declared  that  "  all  the  air 
could  not  have  been  excluded,  or  else  the  ves- 
sels which  contained  the  infusions  were  not 
hermetically  sealed  by  fusing  their  necks,  and 
if  they  had  been  boiled  at  a  temperature  of 
boiling  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  no 
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animalcales  wonld  xnako  tbeir  appearaace." 
Then,  said  Huxley,  oxyg^en  was  discovered,  and 
it  was  affirmed  that  the  presence  of  freu  oxygen 
was  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  tlie  ex- 
istence of  life,  and  of  the  changes  knewn  as 
fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Then  arose 
another  scientific  contest.  Schuize  and  Schwa- 
ren,  Ooj^iard  do  la  Tour,  BerzeliuS;  Sohroeder, 
Dusrcb,  and  Helmholtz,  made  their  experiments, 
by  excluding  oxygen,  and  with  passing  air 
through  a  sieve  of  ootton-wool.  Prof.  Tyndall 
demonstrated  that  the  ordinary  air  is  a  sort  of 
stirabout  of  excessively  minute  solid  particles, 
that  these  are  almost  always  destroyed  by  boat, 
and  that  they  are  strained  off  and  the  air  is 
purified  by  being  passed  through  cotton-wool. 
The  solid  particles,  however,  are  thought  by 
Huxley  to  contain  germs  of  life.  Pasteur  made 
careful  experiments,  and  strained  the  air 
through  cotton-wool,  and  found  that  there  wa? 
nothing  competent  to  give  ]ife  in  the  fluids  sub- 
mitted to  heat  He  submitted  to  a  microscopic 
examination  the  cotton-wool  that  had  served  as 
a  strainer,  and  he  found  sundry  bodies  recog- 
nized as  germs  among  the  solid  particles  that 
had  been  strained  off.  He  proved  that  these 
germs  were  competent  to  give  rise  to  living 
forms  by  a  solution  fitted  to  their  developmeat. 
He  also  found  that  if  the  neck  of  the  tube  was 
drawn  out  and  bent  downward,  and  the  fluid 
was  boiled  and  tube  sufficiently  heated  to  destroy 
the  germs,  if  the  air  was  allowed  to  reach  the 
tube  the  germs  could  not  fall  t(p,  and  there 
would  be  no  cunnequent  life ;  but  if  the  neck  of 
the  tube  wa&  broken  so  that  the  air  should  fall 
down  upan  it^  in  a  few  days  the  solution  was 
full  of  life  produced  by  the  living  germs  in  the 
air.  When  these  principles  are  fully  under- 
stood. Prof.  Huxley  thought  that  the  nature  of 
epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases  will  be  also  un- 
derstood, and  then  they  will  be  checked  and 
eradicated. 

Cvumh  2so,  2. — ^Profc  Huxley's  opening  ad- 
dress seemed  to  carry  so  much  prima  facie  evi- 
dence with  it,  that  one  might  have  concluded 
that  every  one  was  willing  to  admit  bis  theory 
of  Bioffenetis;  but  in  the  section  of  Biology,  Dr. 
Bastian  brought  forth  a  paper  on  his  experi- 
ments that  proved  to  his  mind  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  Sponlaneoua  OeneratioM.  ^e  visited 
the  manufactory  of  a  gentleman  in  London  who 
prepares  meats  in  tinned  cans.  He  observed 
that  they  were  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  degreea  Fahren- 
heit, and  kept  at  that  heat  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  then  subjected  to  a  much  higher 


temperature  for  two  hours.  He  took  three  tir 
— one  of  salmon,  one  of  lobster,  and  tto  otht 
of  Julienne  soup.  He  subjected  Iheoe  to  ni 
croscopical  examination.  The  salmon  w&%  nc 
quite  fresh,  but  the  other  two  were.  He  sa* 
by  means  of  the  microscope  that  in  portions  < 
each  of  the  three  different  articles  a  number  c 
minute  living  things,  which  he  called  living/  ir 
futions^  capable  of  coming  into  origin  de  nor* 
Th&se  had  a  bacteria-like  body,  with  project  rn 
filaments.  In  the  salmon  there  were  the  ab^c 
lute  filaments  of  a  fungus.  The  query  wa 
whether  these  preexisted  when  the  meat  wa 
fresh,  and  if  not,  whence  came  they  ?  Ther 
wore  two  alternatives — either  that  g^erms  cai 
stand  a  greater  heat  than  has  been  sapposctd,  o 
that  the  molecules  of  dead  matter  are  able  t< 
re-arrange  themselves  into  living  bodiea,  exactly 
such  as  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  produccHl  it 
another  way.  Br.  Bastikn  affirmed  his  belief  ii 
the  latter  hypothesis.  As  a  proof  he  adiaret 
the  following  as  experiments  he  had  tried.  Hi 
took  solutions  and  exposed  them  to  a  high  torn 
perature,  after  the  vessels  had  been  hermeticalh 
sealed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  Centigrade 
for  several  hours,  and  then  allowed  them  1c 
cool.  In  three  weeks  a  cloud-like  floculi  ap 
peared,  and  on  one  of  these  a  minute  whit< 
6X>eck,  which  increased  in  size.  Prof.  Sharpey 
a  friend  of  his,  opened  the  flask  sixty-five  d&y; 
after  it  had  been  sealed,  and  there  was  a  whitisi 
material  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  size,' and  tht 
whole  mass  was  fungus  with  filaments  and  spor: 
of  fungus.  These  experiments  made  him  doub 
the  truth  of  Pasteur's  theory  of  pntrefactior 
and  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  After  somi 
discussion,  pro  and  con^  the  President  of  the 
section,  Prof. '  liallaston,  said  he  hoped  the] 
would  continue  their  investigations,  and  that  a' 
some  future  time  he  trusted  that  Dr.  Bastiai 
would,  if  he  found  he  had  made  any  mistake  k 
to  the  manner  in  which  his  flasks  were  sealed 
or  if  he  gained  any  new  light  which  would 
make  him  feel  that  his  position  was  untenable 
be  the  flrst  to  refute  his  own  theory;  that  while 
the  acoount  of  his  experiments  had  been  very 
interesting,  yet  he  thought  the  fisct  that  there 
were  the  same  forms  of  life  after  a  long^  sories 
of  years  that  had  existed  in  the  original  strata, 
was  one  of  the  best  arguments  against  sponta- 
neous generation,  for,  had  this  been  posiibin.  ^^ 
should  constantly  have  new  developiments  ol 
life. 

"What  shall  be  done  when  doctors  disa- 
gree P"  asked  some  one  a  long  time  ago.  The 
only  reply  we  can  make  is  that  all  should  inves- 
tigatc,  experiment,  and  observe   patiently  tW 
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T--u!t3.     The  only  difficalty  in  investigation  is 

'  .\t  eacli  experimenter  has  often  prejudged  ac- 

r::pg  to  bis  preconcieved  prejudices,  and  finds 

*  a.  possible  to  see  truth  only  through  his  own 
Ircd  glasses. 

' -h'sii  Xo,  3.— In  the  section  of  Chemistry, 
^Ir.  Gordon  read  a  Tory  interesting  paper, 
•IIoTc  to  Prevent  Lead  Poisoning  in  Water 
r.::i  Other  Liquids.'*  If  some  could  stereotype 
li^  article,  and  fasten  it  into  the  minds  of 
' :  .»e  vho  make  lead  pipes  in  such  a  way  that 
"i-y  woald  never  he  able  to  make  them  again, 
2  \uj  lives  conld  be  spared.  The  pith  of  his 
.rT:..le  was  ss  follows :  That  on  account  of  the 
^.'tQity  of  lead,  and  because  it  could  be  ob* 
.^.ed  cbeaply,  it  was  used  extensively  for  cis- 

•  r7.3  and  pipes  for  the  transmission  of  water 
=i  other  liquids.    That  it  had  been  proved 

3.t  when  water  remains  in  leaden  pipes  it  ac- 
mnlates  poison.  The  query  has  arisen,  What 
^n  be  substituted  for  the  lead  ?  Iron  has  been 
:r. posed;  bat  iron  is  liable  to  rust,  is  difficult 
'1  repair,  is  liable  to  break  at  the  joints.  Gal- 
~« isized  iron  has  a  diminished  tenacity,  and  is 
V.'  le  to  split  and  to  corrode.  So  iron  will  not 
<-'.  Copper  should  not  be  used  for  any  dietetic 
I  irposes,  therefore  copper  will  not  do.  Stone 
'nn  not  be  used  for  practical  purposes.  Pottery 
>  liable  to  fracture.  Gutta  percha  is  wanting 
ir.  durability.  Tin  is  too  expensive  and  want- 
■i:^'  in  pliability.  A  pipe  that  shall  combine 
]  ir.ty,  wholesomeness,  strength,  cheapness,  and 
vluctility,  can  be  made  by  encasing  a  block-tin 
I  :h3  in  lead.  These  metals  combined  will  give 
I-''  ductibility  and  pliability  of  the  lead,  and 
t!:>:  tnoocnous  ieatures,  as  well  as  the  superior 
t  nacity  of  the  tin,  while  the  lead  casing  will 
l'-^  a  protection  to  the  tin  pipe.  An  ingot  of 
'a  nicely  inclosed  in  an  ingot  of  lead,  formed 
'.niultaneously  by  hydraulio  power — the  supe- 
r  1^  tenacity  of  the  tin  admitting  a  diminution 
of  thickness  and  weight  in  the  pipe,  allows  the 
{  n»  to  be  made  bquallt  chsap  with  the  lead 
\i\ic.  This  last  argument  may  prevail  with 
thj'iyc.  who  neither  think  nor  care  for  the  pros- 
creation  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people. 
^alBoe  it  to  say,  that  this  new  kind  of  pipe  has' 
hiK-a  introduced  in  a  number  of  towns  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Calcutta,  in  which  lead-poisoning 
rrvis  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  disease,  ac- 
cording to  statistics. 

Cofsii  if«.  4. — In  the  busy  thoroughfsies  of 
hr'^e  cities  dust  has  always  been  considered  a 
r.iisance,  injuring  the  goods  in  the  shops,  and 
y  .t  it  accumulates  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  removed. 


If  the  germ  theory  of  disease  is  the  correot  one, 
dust,  by  rising,  is  often  the  cause  of  carrying 
contamination  to  a  whole  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Cooper  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  *'  The 
Use  of  Solutions  of  Soluble  Chlorides  for  Lay- 
ing Dust  in  Thoroughfares,*'  and  he  g^ve  the 
following  important  statistics,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  "  City  Fathers*'  in  all  large  cities. 
In  Liverpool,  in  1869,  Bold  Street,  Church 
Street,  and  Lord  Street  (three  streets  containing 
the  finest  dry  goods  shops  or  stores  in  Liver- 
pool), were  watered  with  this  solution  of  salts 
with  good  effect.  The  Westminster  Board  ^of 
Works  had  also  tried  it  on  a  limited  scale,  but 
determined  to  use  it  over  tbeir  whole  district, 
an  area  of  250,000  square  yards,  and  they  were 
pleased  with  the  result,  both  in  the  saving  of 
labor  and  of  water.  They  found  that  by  using 
one  ton  and  a  half  of  the  chlorides  per  day, 
which  cost  £3  15«.,  the  labor  of  ten  cart-horses 
and  ten  men,  costing  £4  10«.,  can  bo  dispensed 
with,  saving  15«.  per  day.  Then  an  additional 
saving  of  850  loads  of  water,  of  250  gallons 

each,  at  10^.  for  1000  gallons,  would  be  £3  12«. 
IW.,  whicb,  added  to  the  I5s.,  would  amount  to 
£4  7«.  11<^.,  and  tbis  would  he  the  gain  after 
paying  for  the  salts.  Then  as  a  disinfectant,  if 
the  Deliquescent  Chloride  of  Aluminium  (one  of 
the  best  antiseptics,  free  from  odor,  not  poieon- 
ous,  will  arrest  decojtiposition  when  it  has  com- 
menced, and  prevent  its  commencing  if  used  in 
season)  be  added  to  the  salts,  and  the  streets 
were  watered  with  the  solution,  especially  in 
times  of  pestilence,  this  new  disinfectant  would 
not  only  cost  one-third  of  the  price  of  carbolic 
acid,  but  it  would  purify  the  air,  destroy  para- 
sites and  germs,  and  absorb  all  noxious  vapors, 
as  well  as  free  the  streets  from  dust. 

Crumb  No.  6, — One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  papers  was  read  by  Dr.  MoQ'att, 
on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Soil  to  Produce  En- 
demic Diseases."  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  thought  for  many  years,  and  have 
made  many  practical  observations  in  our  travels 
through  the  country,  and  on  this  account  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  our  own  observations  corrob- 
orated by  the  Doctor,  who  affirmed  that  "  the 
soil  has  an  influence  on  cereal  plants  grown  on 
it,  and  on  the  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  subject.*'  He  said  that  where  he  practised 
medicine,  in  some  districts  the  soil  was  carbou" 
iferoua;  in  other  districts  it  was  the  new  red 
sandstone,  or  Cheshire  sandstone.  The  people 
who  lived  in  the  first  district  were  mostly  on- 
gaged  in  mining  and  apjicultural  pursuits, 
while  those  in  the  latter  region  were  mostly 
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ftgricaltoral  in  their  tendeneios.  The  people 
who  lived  in  the  carboniferous  region  wore 
troubled  with  goiter  and  anemia,  and  that 
these  diseases  were  entirely  unknown  among 
the  people  who  lived  on  the  new  red  sandstone. 
The  people  of  the  latter  were  troubled  with 
consumption.  He  had  found  one  cause  of 
anemia  to  be  a  deficiency  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
in  the  blood  of  the  patient.  He  had  examined 
the  wheat  grown  on  the  soil  of  the  Cheshire 
sandstone,  that  on  the  carboniferous  h'mestone.. 
that  on  the  millstone  grit,  and  be  found  that 
the  wheat  that  grew  on  the  Cheshire  sandstone 
contuned  the  largest  quantity  of  ash,  the  largest 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  largest  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron ;  that  each  inhabitant  of  the 
Cheshire  sandstone  region,  who  eats  a  poind  of 
wheat  per  day,  would  in  this  way  take  five 
grains  of  the  sesqui  oxide  of  iron  more  than  the 
inhabitant  of  the  carboniferous  district,  who 
suffers  from  the  want  of  it,  and  hence  has  ane- 
mia. Then,  again,  the  sheep  that  are  wander- 
ing about  in  the  carboniferous  region  have  a 
deficiency  in  the  phosphates  and  in  iron;  so 
they  are  troubled  with  anemia,  and  the  people, 
hence,  are  doubly  subject  to  disease — ^by  the 
wheat  they  eat,  and  l>y  the  mutton  they  eat,  as 
well  as  by  the  general  influence  of  the  soil. 
6urh  was  the  pith  of  his  observations.  It  may 
be  that  the  time  will  come  when  medical  stu- 
dents will  be  taught  how  to  prevent  diseases 
among  the  people.  It  may  be  that  even  con- 
sumption's ravages  can  be  stayed  ;  but  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  how  futile  it  is  for  the  con- 
sumptive patient,  when  ordered  to  change  his 
residence  as  a  curative  dernier  retort  to  go 
to  a  region  w]^ere  the  soil  contains  the  elements 
calculated  to  produce  consumption.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  diseases.  The  young  man 
about  to  settle  in  life  will  not  only  think  of  go- 
ing to  a  spot  where  he  can  make  money,  but  he 
will  select  one  in  a  region  which  will  be  best 
adapted  to  his  own  organization  in  a  chemical 
and  physiological  point  of  view. 

Crumb  No.  6. — ^Mr.  Hope  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  '*  The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Rinder- 
pest and  Scarlet  Fever.*'  He  gave  his  experi- 
ence in  successfully  treating  and  curing  over 
one  hundred  cows  by  the  use  of  lime  and  car- 
bolic acid.  But  he  used  these  remedies  in  ear- 
nest, and  effectually  killed  or  stamped  out  the 
disease  in  every  one.  His  idea?  on  the  treat- 
ment of  scarlet  fever  are  worthy  of  notice  ;  for 
this  disease  is  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  that 
can  attack  children.  Prof.  Huxley  affirmed  in 
his  opening  address  that  the  statistios  of  three 


years  among  the  diseases  of  children,  gave  tl 
astounding  fiicts  that  ninety  thousand  childrc 
had  died  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  three  years, 
doctors  all  over  the  land  would  confer  with.  ea£ 
other  on  the  nature  and  best  treatment  of  tb 
disease,  many  lives  might  be  spared  every  yea 
It  certainly  would  do  no  harm  for  them  to  tz 
the  chemical  or  antiseptic  method  by  the  use  < 
carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  his  paper,  made  the  followin 
astounding  declaration  (which  must  hare  startle 
the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  doctors  present) 
"  A  purely  medical  treatment,  properiy  so  cjkllc< 
of  infrctious  disease,  always  has  appeared  t 
me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  expression  c 
so  heretical  an  opinion  in  such  orthodox  com 
pan}',  to  be  empirical  in  the  last  degree.*'  Mi 
Hope  found,  after  an  absence  from  home,  on  hi 
return,  his  child  ill  with  the  scarlet  fever.  H 
had  dreaded  this  disease  more  than  any  othci 
He  knew  that  the  most  active  measores  wer 
requisite,  and  that  immediately.  He  2solai& 
the  child,  and  then  commenced  to  kill  the  scai 
let  fever  germs,  especially  those  in  the  thros 
that  caused  much  pain  in  swallowing.  For  thi 
purpose  he  used  a  gargle  of  one  part  of  carboli 
acid  to  two  hundred  parts  of  water.  This  ha 
an  instantaneous  effect  of  the  most  cheering  kinc 
He  put  cloths  wrung  out  of  the  same  propox 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  and  water  on  the  bed,  ovc 
the  bed,  and  about  the  room,  and  had  a  hasi: 
of  water  with  the  mixture  in  it  near  the  dooi 
for  them  to  wash  their  hands  in  it  whencve 
they  went  out  of  the  room.  In  a  few  days  th 
child  recovered,  and  during  the  process  o 
**  desquamation"  he  bathed  the  child's  bod 
with  the  same  mixture.  Before  the  child  re 
covered  sufficiently  to  prevent  others  £rom  catch 
ing  the  disease,  some  of  the  family  came  in  con 
tact  with  it,  by  going  into  the  sick  room,  an( 
carried  it  to  another  child  in  the  family.  Thij 
however,  was  taken  in  season  and  soon  cured 
and  the  house  was  cleared  of  the  dire  disease 
There  was  considerable  discussion,  after  the  pa 
per  was  read,  about  the  chemical,  therapeutic 
and  antiseptic  treatment  of  disease  by  inorgant 
remedies.  Dr.  Bayles,  the  medical  officer  c 
health  for  Birkenhead,  affirmed  that  be  ha: 
used  carbolic  acid  as  a  disinfectiint  for  a  nam 
ber  of  years  with  great  success,  and  he  though 
Mr.  Hope's  experiment  with  the  rinderpest,  i 
Ejnnotic  disease,  very  valuable,  and  it  was  alsc 
quite  as  valuable  with  regard  to  scarlet  fevar 
but  then  they  *'  all  knew  that  childrea  rccor 
ered  from  scarlet  fever  in  an  extraordinary  an.^ 
unaccountable  way.  Perhaps  no  treatment  va 
better  for  this  disease  than  cleanliness,  fresli 
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lir  snd  vater  T'  Ue  oonUnned  to  diwnai  the 
p'tiLi  thmt  he  **  did  not  wiah  the  andience  to  be- 
Ure  that  fhm  action  of  medicine  wai  sot  well 
cBdpistood  hy  the  facnlty ;  for  while  lome  mod- 
ii  isea  were  empirical,  other  kinda  had  heea  well 
test^i  and  were  understood.  Be  eoald  always 
im:^  the  progress  of  fcTer  in  any  ward  by  the 
free  ase  of  carbolic  acid."  He  requested  those 
vho  vere  intert sted  to  nahe  experiments  with 
it  &ad  other  disinfectants  in  the  treatment  of 
ii>e3ise,  and  preient  the  result  of  their  ezperi- 
stcts  at  the  next  meeting. 

VHicn  we  think  of  ninety  thoosand  children 
ibat  died  ic  three  years  of  this  disease  of  scarlet 
f'^T'.T.  and  that  perhaps  their  lives  might  have 
Ken  saTod  if  these  progressive  ideas  concerning 
t^  c  txeatm«it  of  the  disease  by  carbolic  acid,  or 
br  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  an  abundance  of 
▼liter,  had  been  disseminated  widely  among  the 
r^KJple,  we  shall  begin  to  realise  the  import- 
hztx  of  scattering  them  far  and  wide  on  the 
'  'sr  vind^  of  heaven — that  the  statistics  of  the 
ztxt  three  yeva  may  show  a  great  dimination 
f'i  deaths  by  this  disease  smong  the  children, 
inJ  to  think  that  perhaps  it  may  be  finally 
stamped  out  pf  cxistcncCi  and  be  zemembered 
u  a  thing  of  the  past. 

C:itmh  Xe.  7. — A  paper  was  read  on  "The 
rtilization  of  Fibrous  Cotton  Seed."  It  was 
ftated  that  more  then  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  the  seed  were  wasted  yearly,  and  that  these 
eould  be  utilised  and  much  profit  derived  from 
tbe  saving  of  the  seed ;  that  these  wasted  seeds, 
if  savedy  would  produce  250,000  tons  of  pure 
eottoD,  500,000  tons  of  cattl«  cake,  and  250,000 
tons  of  oil.  Tae  value  of  these  different  mate- 
nal9  would  be  £20,000,000  sterling,  while  the 
Husks  of  the  seeds  could  be  made  into  paper, 
and  thus  produce  an  unfailing  supply  of  paper 
St  a  cheap  pric3.  If  this  be  correct,  how  im- 
jortant  the  suggestion  may  be  to  our  future  pa- 
per manoTacturerB  and  to  the  people  at  large ! 

'    Crumb  Xo.  8. — In  the  Geographical  Section 

were  many  interesting  papers.    Lord  Milton 

^re  a  synopsis  of  his  trip  across  the  American 

Continent.     Col.  Gilpin  gave  sn  account  of  his 

(Iffrcovery  of  Colorado,  and  his  experience  in 

llcxico    before    any    Anglo-Saxon   had    boon 

there.     Sir  John  Swinburne  read  a  paper  on 

*'  The  South  African  Gold  Fields,"  which  had 

been  supposed  by  some  to  be  **  the  land  of 

Ophir'  spoken  of  by  Solon>on.    He  said  a  ton 

of  the  quarts  yielded  two  or  three  ounces  ot 

gold.    Hepworth  Dixon  read  a  paper  on  '*  The 

Holy  Islands  of  the  White  Sea."    Sir  Roderick 


Hurchison  alluded  to  Livingstons,  and  said  he 
hoped  the  traveler  was  stall  living,  though  they 
had  not  heard  from  him  for  many  long  months. 
But  the  most  interesting  Cramh,  in  many  re* 
spects,  in  the  the  Geographical  Section,  was 
given  by  Bev.  Bobert  Hollatt,  the  old  mission- 
ary, who  has  lived  fifty-three  years  in  Africa. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  often  pasMd  over  the 
diamond  regions ;  and  that  before  he  went  to 
Sonth  Africa  the  chiefs  were  so  barbarous  and 
the  natives  so  treacberons  that  no  white  roan 
dared  to  go  among  them  ;  but  after  he  had  pre- 
pared the  way  the  daiigers  giadaally  dimin* 
ished.  because  the  natives  had  become  accus* 
tomed  to  seeing  a  white  m%n,  and  since  then 
thousands  of  wagons  loaded  with  ivory  had 
come  from  the  interior,  while  at  the  present 
time  at  the  diamond  mines  there  were  many 
thousand  Englishmen,  and  many  from  other 
civilised  nations,  who  would  not  only  explore 
the  region,  but  would  remain  there  and  build 
up  towns  and  settlements,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  benighted  Africa  would 
ere  long  become  civilised,  and  Ethiopia  stretch 
forth  her  hands  unto  God. 

It  may  seem  to  us  at  times  as  if  a  highly  cul- 
tured man  sacrifkied  too  much  to  spend  his  en- 
tire life  among  barbarous  tribes  who  never  ap- 
preciate his  talents,  and  who  are  never  willing 
to  resign  their  idolatry  for  his  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity. Yet  it  may  be  ourselves  at  fault  in 
prescribing  what  shall  be  the  result  of  his  ef- 
forts. These  may  not  be  visible  even  during 
lus  b'fetime,  and  yet  one  man  may  have  power, 
like  a  Columbus,  to  open  wide  the  gates  of  a 
continent  to  thousands  of  his  own  race,  who 
settle  and  develop  its  resources. 

Crumb  No,  0.— A  suggestion  was  made  that 
ocean  telegraphy  could  be  brought  within  the 
moans  of  the  common  people,  by  haWrg  htmp 
cable  instead  of  i/'Oft,  the  hemp  being  the  cheap- 
est; and  the  objection  was  removed  that  it 
would  decay,  by  the  fact  that  the  salt  in  the 
water  would  preserve  the  hemp. 

There  were  many  intereating  papers  on  the 
dilTerent  Caves  that  had  been  explored  ;  on  the 
Beef-coral  found  in  limestone  rocks;  on  the 
Portuguese  Anchor  Sponge,  that  has  many 
long  filaments  that  hold  it  in  its  place ;  on  Left- 
handedness;  on  the  Scientific  Uses  of  the  Imag- 
ination, that  Prof.  Tyndall  thought  was  very 
necessary  to  receive  (in  good  faith)  all  the  va- 
ried scientific  theories  afloat  at  the  present 
time;  also  on  the  North  American  Indians, 
with  reference  to  their  attention  being  given  to 
agriculture.    Some  one  proposed  that  the  idea 
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of  the  intermarriage  of  the  Indians  with  the 
Whites  was  one  calculated  to  advance^tho  In- 
dians in  civilization.  He  did  not  say  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  consequence  to  the  Whites 
who  should  accede  to  his  proposition. 

Cf^mb  -.Vb.  10.— Sir  John  Luhhock  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  to  the  workingmen  on 
**  Savages."  He  affirmed  as  his  opinion  that 
the  different  nations  had  sprung  from  the  sav- 
a^  tribes,  and  had  gradually  improved,  rather 
than  that  the  present  races  of  savages  had  dete- 
riorated from  civilized  life ;  that  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  present  day  are  only  the  relics 
of  those  of  the  same  races  when  they  were  in  a 
savage  state.  This  was  true  with  marriage  and 
with  religious  customs,  lliere  were  the  same 
innate  feelings,  instincts,  and  passions  in  the 
early  ages  as  now  ;  but  as  civilization  pro- 
gressed man  was  governed  more  by  his  higher 
moral  nature.  Woman  had  a  more  elevated 
position,  and  the  religionist,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  Futichism,  the  worship  of  material 
objects,  Sabianism,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  Heroism,  the  deification  of  men  after 
death,  was  now  based  on  worship  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  more  science  was  understood,  the 
better  would  man's  condition  be  in  every  re- 
spect. 

I  have  thus  hinted  at  some  of  tho  most  inter- 


eating  featarcs  of  this  Scientific  Association, 
professed  to  have  the  interests  of  bumckTiity 
heart,  and  to  desire  to  carry  the    benefice 
principles  of  science  to  every  man's  door. 

**  1  will  magnify  my  calling/'  was  one   of  1 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  tho  prixici 
speakers,  especially  those  who  had  prepax-ed  i 
peis ;  as  each  had  looked  at  bis  own  subjtj 
through  the  glasses  that  he  was  accuatomed 
wear,  till  the  face  of  nature  was  red,  grocn,  < 
brown,  as    the    glasses    through  which     tin 
looked  were  so  colored. 

Each  ventilated  his  own  theory,  and  znox; 
important  suggestions  were  thrown  out  that  ll 
outside  world  will  heed,  and  will  make  the  iitj 
cleii  of  inventions,  and  thus  the  world  will  prd 
gresd  to.  perfection.  The  discussions  have 
tendency  to  break  np  the  old,  stereotyped  ides 
that  have  become  mo8S-gn:own,  and  many  in  no 
vattons  have  thereby  crept  in,  which  make 
feel  that  *'  the  world  does  move,"  and  that  pr 
gross  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  evonlu 
ally  the  groat  questions  to  bo  solved  will  not  b< 
so  much  the  geological  age  of  the  earth,  or  thj 
spectrum  analysis  of  the  sun  and  tho  planet^ 
as  they  will  be  how  to  prevent  crime,  misoryj 
sickness,  and  pauperism;  also  bow  to  maktj 
each  homo  a  paradise,  which  shall  bo  in  somij 
degree  a  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  home  tJ 
which  we  are  all  hastening. 
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UNDER  this  rather  ambitious  title.  Dr. 
Flint  prodnoes  the  third  volume  of  a 
work  less  rudiment%l  than  most  college  text- 
books, and  not  got  up  merely  for  the  market, 
to  cram  students  for  the  solemn  farce  of  gradu- 
ation. More  a  chemist  and  experimental  ma- 
nipulator than  a  writer,  Dr.  Flint  lacks  disci- 
pline of  style ;  he  is  often  diffuse,  inexact,  and 
tautologic,  and  might,  with  advantage  to  his 
readers  and  himself,  condense  the  whole  pith 
and  substanoe  of  five  volumes — two  of  which 
we  learn  are  still  in  manuscript— into  one  clear, 
vigorous,  and  salable  volnmr.    A  teacher  should 


*  Th«  Physiology  of  Man ;  designed  to  Kepresent  the 
Existing  State  of  Physiologioal  Scienoe,  as  applied  to  the 
FancUons  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr., 
M.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Oo.    1870. 


avoid  hiding  his  candle  of  thought  under  a 
bushel  of'  phrases. 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  our  review  to 
the  author's  own  researches  on  tho  funntiona  of 
the  liver  in  the  present  volume. 

We  need  but  allude  to  tho  history  of  bile,  its 
secretion  both  from  portal-vein  biood  and  arte- 
rial blood,  its  service  in  the  digestion  of  fat^j 
and  in  stimulating  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
bowebi,  the  absorption  of  its  acids  with  tho 
chyle,  and  their  disappearance  in  the  act  of 
respiration.     Tho  residual  biliary  excretion  af- 
fords the  theme  of  Dr.  Flint's  investigations  on 
cholesterine  and  stercorine,  published  at  length 
in  The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
Philadelphia,  1862 ;  vol.  xliv.,  p.  305. 

Cholesterine  was  known  to  exist  in  the  lirer, 
in  the  spleen,  in  tho  crystalline  lens,  in  the 
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mil),  epine,  nezres.  and  blood — ^bnt  most  In  the 
::^nroiu  sya^em.  la  it  carried  to  the  brain  by 
T3e  Arterial  blood,  or  is  it  formed  in  the  brain 

,1-1  nerres  f  This  problem  ii  met  by  analysing 
:'.«.  blood  from  the  two  systems  of  vessels  going 
'  ind  coming  ftom  the  brain.  The  carotid  ar- 
-  7*  rerealed  no  eholeetei^ne  to  the  microscope 
!--ri«  days  after  drawing  blood,  and  only  a  few 

'"^^tala  after  the  eleventh  day.  In  qnantita- 
.  ^-2  analysis,  the  proportions,  althoagh  clear 
.-:  i  'iecieive  in  their  theoretic  bearing,  require 

rplioit  confidence  in  the  skill  and  accuracy  of 
*>e  chemist  to  sustain  our  faith  in  conclusions 

v^  upon  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain.  Dr. 
1  .:r.t  does  not  ignore  the  necessity  of  con6rm- 
.3:;  the  reeulta  observed  by  a  number  of  inde- 
:  ndent  operators. 

Uncomplicated  by  the  use  of  ether,  the  ex- 
7  rlment  upon  a  dog  showed  of  cholesterine  in 
t'l?  jiigu]ar*vein  blood  forty-six  one-ihou- 
«i:i  Uhs  of  a  grain,  and  this,  as  compared  with 

irotid-artery  blood,  was  as  1.546  to  .067  of  a 
\M  per  thousand. 

As  an  instance  of  the  loose  way  in  which  Dr. 
r  iat  strings  his  paragraphs  together,  let  him 
ti'^t^  page  282,  last  paragraph,  where  he  com- 
Ei.ntson  Experiment  IV.,  made  on  the  nervous 
m  i  arterial  bloods  of  one  dog,  as  follows :  "  Ex- 
I  r  ment  IT.  shows  but  a  slight  difference  in  the 
q  .entity  of  cholesterine  in  the  arterial  blood  in 
"le  two  animals;  the  proportion  in  the  animal 
rbit  was  etherized  being  0.774  per  1000,  and  in 
'bo  ftoimal  that  was  not  etherized  0.76S  per 
I  »0O/'  etc.  The  simpl  ereador,  following  the 
jnmmatical  text,  asks  himself,  Of  what  two  an- 
y^4.U  ? — since  only  one  was  mentioned  in  Ex- 

>  riment  IV.^on  the  same  page.  To  got  at  the 
:  n.hor*8  real  meaning,  he  must  go  back  a  'page 
:ji1  a  half,  to  Experiment  II.,  in  which  a  dog 
«':is  etherized.  The  comparison  intended  is  be* 
tve^n  Experiment  II.  and  Experiment  IV.  Of 
narso,  no  one  whose  mind  is  grappling  ear- 
Lo-tly  with  the  facts  in  question  can  fail  to  see 
ttiis,  on  due  reflection,  but  the  inaccuracy  of 
linkage  in  the  statement  is  vexatious;  it  in- 
voluntarily suggests  distrust  of  the  exactness 
s^d  lucidity  of  mind  in  the  writer,  who  is, 
however,  probably  conscientious  in  the  work 
which  he  writes  about  so  carelessly.  He  has 
zA  brought  his  conscience  to  boar  upon  his 
UtIo.    But  his  fortune  is  made — the  misfortune 

>  bis  reader's. 

Chulesterine,  discovered  by  P.  de  la  Sille  in 

]  782.  was  extracted  and  described  by  Cbevreul 

:u  I*<U,  and  was  demonstrated  In  the  blood  by 

Ikuii  in  1830.     It  is  an  animal  resin,  of  the 

ornposition  C  2^  H  22  0.     The  bile  acids  hold 


it  in  solution ;  it  is  concrete  in  gall-Etones,  and 
in  certain  cysts  and.  tumors,  and  is  united  by 
organic  molecular  combinations  with  the  other 
elements  of  nerve  tissues  and  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  Its  so-called  crystalline  structure  is  sim- 
ply lamellar,  in  thin,  transparent  rhombs  or 
rectangles  with  disttnet  borders,  and  fracture  in 
parallel  lines.  The  microscope  detects  it  in  tu- 
mors and  intestinal  concretions.  Inodorous, 
inflammable,  and  neutral,  it  does  not  saponify ; 
it  reddens  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  soluble  in 
ether  or  hot  alcohol.  To  appreciate  its  quanti- 
tative relations,  let  us  accept  the  estimate  oC 
bile  2}4  lbs.  to  140  lbs.  man  in  24  hours. 

Of  this  bile,  in  health,  cholesterine  may  form 
0.618  to  2.66  parts  in  1000.  Dr.  Fliot's  exrer- 
imcnts  have  been  directed  with  a  view  to  prove 
the  importance  of  the  depuration  effected  by  the 
liver  on  the  blood  in  eliminating  tiie  cholester- 
ine resulting  from  the  waste  of  nerve  tissue. 
Analyzing  the  blood  returned  by  paralyzed 
limbs,  in  three  subjects,  he  finds  no  cholesterine. 
No  nerve  waste  by  action  here,  no  cholesterine 
eliminated ;  the  reasoning  is  sound ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  years  that  Dr.  Flint  has 
been  at  work  upon  this  matter,  and  the  daily 
opportunities  his  hospital  as  well  as  private 
practice  has  afforded  of  verifying  his  theory  by 
analytic  facts,  we  are  surprised  to  find  only 
three  cases  cited.  In  the  small  quantities  of 
blood  experimented  on,  moreover,  the  largest 
amount  of  cholesterine  found,  even  on  the 
sound  side  of  the  body,  was  only  sixty-two  one- 
thousandths  of  a  grain,  so  that  the  skeptic  may 
ask.  Is  it  certain  that  so  little  might  not  es- 
cape eyes  and  scales  whose  preconceived  judg- 
ment its  presence  would  reverse  P  Far  from  us 
be  such  skepticism,  but  we  would  desire  experi- 
ments upon  a  larger  scale.  If  the  accumulation 
of  cholesterind  in  the  blood  be  so  pernicious  as 
Dr.  Flint  suspects,  it  will  naturally  be  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  damagpo  to  health,  when 
cirrhosis  from  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
or  from  other  causes,  has  thickened  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  liver  at  the  expense  of  its 
cells.  Their  operations  on  the  blood  being  thus 
in  great  measure  prevented,  analysis  ought  to 
detect  in  this  blood  larger  proportions  of  cho- 
lesterine. In  fact.  Dr.  Flint  >  found  in  one  case 
of  cirrhosis,  with  jaundice,  1,830  parts  per 
thousand,  which  is  more  than  double  what  he 
had  ever  found  in  health.  Two  other  subse- 
quent cases  of  well  marked  cirrhosis,  however, 
failed  to  confirm  this  theoretic  view.  There 
might  have  been  little  nerve  waste  to  charge 
the  blood  with  cholesterine  in  one  case,  as  the 
I  patient  waa  confined  to  bed ;  but  the  other  one, 
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^bo,  although  dropsical,  had  pretty  good  gen- 
eral health,  showed  much  less  than  the  aTcrage 
proportion  of  cholesterine  in  bis  blood.  Dr. 
Flint  neither  rtates  nor  resolves  the  question 
whether  it  pissed  into  the  serous  exudation,  yet 
he  concludes,  rather  to  our  surprise,  that  these 
cases,  taken  in  connection  with  three  others  of 
paralysis,  and  with  his  other  experiments, /utfy 
ecpjirm  his  views  with  regard  to  the  excretory 
function  of  the  lirer.  We  raise  no  issue  on  the 
principle,  but  the  facts  cited  in  support  of  it 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  weak  in  the 
knees. 

OLTCOOBITT. 

Oar  readers,  all  more  or  less  physiologists 
are  of  course  aware  that  they  carry  about  in 
their  livers  each  a  small  sugar  factory,  and  are 
duly  grateful  to  Prof.  Claude  Bernard  for  this 
sweet  assurance.  If  an}  have  been  shaken  in 
the  faith  by  counterblasts  from  Messrs.  Figuier, 
Sardott,  Pavy,  McDonnell,  or  other  scientists, 
they  may  be  consoled  and  reassured  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Flint.  He  has  repeated  Ber- 
nard's experiments,  proving  the  presence  of  this 
liver-sugar  in  the  hepatic-vein  blood,  caught  in 
the  living  animal  before  its  oxidation  in  the 
lungs ;  he  claims  to  have  done  this  many  times, 
both  in  public  and  private,  which  is  doubtless 
meritorious  work  in  a  certain  point  of  view, 
but  the  sentiment  of  the  numerous,  unfortunate, 
and  perhaps  estimahlo  dogs,  who  had  a  vital 
interest  in  these  repetitions,  is  not  taken  into 
consideration.  If  we  venture  to  allude  to  this, 
it  is  not  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the' devotion  of 
the  dogs  to  the  service  of  sc*ience  and  humanity, 
but  to  ask  the  necessity  of  this  mediation,  after 
Figuier,  Lehmann,  Frerichs,  Poggiale,  Leconte, 
and  many  other  physiologists  of  the  first  value, 
had  already  confirmed  the  fact  of  sug^  in  he- 
patic-vein blood  ;  while,  as  Dr.  Flint  remarks, 
Pavy  and  McDonnell  had  never  denied  it 

Still,  with  the  amiable  *'  view  of  harmoniz- 
ing, if  possible,  the  discordant  observations  of 
Bernard  and  Pavy,  we  have  ourselves  made  a 
number  of  experiments,"  says  Dr.  Flint,  and 
another  army  of  canine  martyrs  have  equally 
verified,  in  his  expert  hands,  the  aocuraoy  of 
Dr.  Pavy*s  experiments,  at  first  blu^b  contra- 
dictory to  Bernard's  glycogenic  inferences. 

Di.  Flint  boasts  of  having  arrived  at  «uch  fa- 
cility, by  dint  of  practice,  as  to  have  cut  out  a 
piece  of  living  dog's  liver,  rinsed  it  from  blood, 
and  plunged  it  into  boiling  water,  all  within 
ten  seconds. 

It  is  true,,  as  he  admits,  that  McDonnell, 
Meissuf^r,  Jager,  and  Schiff,  among  others,  had 
already  abundantly  confirmed    Pavy's    sUte- 


ment,  that  livers  so  treated  never  yielded  b« 
charine  reactions  to  the  proper  chemiral  tee 
and  that  Bernard,  on  his  side,  had  never  co 
troverted  this,  so  that  with  the  utmoet  go< 
will  we  fail  to  see  the  point  aohioTed  by  tl 
Flint's  mediation  between  the  French  smd  En 
lish  experimenters.  Be  this  as  it  may.  the  c»: 
did  reader  is  taken  by  surprise  when,  immf  d 
ately  after  circumstantial  details  of  I>r.  Flinl 
experiments  on  the  aforesaid  dogs,  and  the  ne] 
ative  evidence  on  sugar,  of  their  liver  extract 
he  turns  on  Dr.  Pavy  in  this  style,  (p.  313) :  " 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  observer,  so  we 
known  and  accurate  as  Dr.  Pavy,  could  assn 
positively,  as  the  result  of  personal  examini 
tion,  that  the  liver  does  not  contain  engar  whe 
examined  immediately  alter  its  removal  froi 
the  living  body,  when  Bernard  and  so  man 
otheit  have  demonstrated  its  presence  in  thi 
organ  in  large  quantities.  Vet  such  was  tb 
result  of  all  the  experiments  of  Pary,  and  th 
same  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  HcDonnell 
and  afterward  by  Meissuer  and  Jager,  and  b} 
Schitr."  Then,  in  a  foot-note:  "  Ther  tool 
portions  of  the  liver  from  living  animaWanc 
from  animals  at  the  instant  they  were  killed 
by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  plunged 
the  tissue  immediately  into  boiling  water,  an^ 
invariably  failed  to  find  sugar  in  the  extract 
They  did  not,  however,  recognise  sngar  in  thi 
blood  coming  from  the  liYer,  as  in  our  experi^ 
ments." 

Well,  Doctor,  how  can  yon  find  it "  so  difficnll 
to  imagine"  how  Dr.  Pavy  can  assert,  what  yo« 
yourself  reaffirm  after  observations  (pp.  3]0| 
811,  and  812)  on  four  luckless  dogs,  who  hole 
you  responsible  for  their  boiled  livers.  On< 
might  fancy,  if  such  slips  of  the  pen  were  noj 
so  continually  happening  to  you,  that  you  bon 
Dr.  Pavy  some  scientific  malice,  for  having  gol 
the  start  of  you  and  made  his  dog  cry,  "  'St^ 
sugar  in  my  liver  I"  first.  But  the  boat  of  th^ 
joke  is,  that  Dr.  Flint  believes  the  dogs  are 
quizzing  their  experimenters — ^that  they  ha 
got  sugar  in  their  livers  but  won't  show  il 
passing  it  out  of  the  liver  country  cells  as 
as  manufeustured,  like  contraband  goods,  by 
hepatic-vein  blood,  in  traffic  with  the  Ian 
Chemistry  and  physiology  are  playing  a  lit 
game  of  thimblorig  with  their  liver  sugar.  Tl 
starch,  called  glycogen  by  Bernard,  from  its 
titude  to  become  sweet  glucase,  and  which 
observers  agree  that  all  livers  constantly 
Crete,  is  the  main  fact.  Identical  with  ani 
glucose  in  its  chemical  composition,  a  few 
ends  of  arrest,  or  of  exposure  in  or  out  of 
body,  confer  on  it  the  taste  and  chemical 
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.us  of  glnoose.    Patj  Bhowed  that  thia  con- 

-jiicn  could  be  prerented  by  fcndden  and  io 

r-'^  beat  or  cold.     Bernard  bad  sbown  tba 

.  c-rineons  poat-mortem  convanion  of  liver 

'  j€i  into  liver  sugar  before  Pavy,  while  to 

'.'J  reverts  the  credit  of  first  proving  that 

healthy  liver   stores   so   sweets   in  life. 

..her  of  these  explorers  contest  the  disoover- 

f  the  other,  and  Dr.  Flint  is  not  diplomatist 

cagh  to  create  between  their  claims  a  neoes- 

*T  UiT  hia  mediation.    The  really  important 

ct  in  qnestion  now  is,  the  luBmatosto  fono- 

<"  of  the  liver.    Dr.  lilint  forbears  to  discuss 

-!:,    He  says  in  bis  first  volume,  about  the 

.-.  ^i,  that  he  does  not  believe  any  particular 

z^a,  charged  with  the  formation  of  its  cor- 

.^ides.     In  this  third  volume,  however,  he 

€-£  the  analysis  of  Lehmann  as  very  "  curi- 

'  Lehmami  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 


white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins  was  at  least  five-fold  the  proportion  in  the 
portal  blood.  He  also  noted  certain  differences 
in  the  appearance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which 
he  explained  by  the  suppositiou  tbat  the  liver 
was  the  seat  of  development  of  these  elements, 
which  were  formed  from  the  white  corpuscles, 
and  tbat  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  con- 
tained a  greater  number  of  newly  formed  or  re- 
juvenescent blood  corpuscles." 

This  important  confirmation  of  the  views  of 
our  older  physiologists  receives  additional  force 
from  the  observations  of  Bernard,  of  Bouget, 
McDonnell,  and  others,  on  the  presence  and 
probable  function  of  amyloid  or  glycogenic 
substance  in  epithelial  cells  of  the  placenta,  bo- 
fore  its  appearance  in  the  foetal  liver.  We  can 
not,  however,  say  more  on  this  subject  without 
leaving  Dr.  Flint,  who  guards  a  prudent  re- 
serve on  the  margin  of  the  unknown. 


-►-•- 
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THEORIES    PUT    IN    PRACTICE; 
Or,   Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife 


BDITED  BT  MBS.   H.   C.   BIBDSALL. 


July  14.  « 
v^O  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  unpleas- 
'  -  ant  occurrence  to  which  I  referred  when 
■ct  vrittng  in  my  journal,  that  the  sting  is  all 
.  ne,  and  I  can  now  laugh  at  the  recollection. 
'roaday  afternoon,  June  26th,  while  washing 

t'  dinner  dishes  for  Eliza,  who  is  rather  slow 
'.lodt  her  washing,  a  caller  came  in  the  shape 
•f  ]lis8  Margaret  Stanton,  a  lady  whom  I  never 
>:  without  the  words  "stiff-necked  and  per- 
^^rse  generation"  coming  to  my  thoughts.  She 
'  al  called  before,  but  a  number  of  other  ladies 

ing  present  at  the  same  time,  I  had  no  defl- 
'Jte  impression  in  regard  to  her,  except  an  un- 
omfortableness  that  a  pair  of  carious  eyes  was 
frying  into  every  comer.  She  told  me,  after  I 
-  A  greeted  her,  that  she  had  come  to  sit  for  a 
'.'•rltime  with  me  before  she  went  to  tea  at 
.nother  friend's. 

I  concealed  my  surprise  at  this  proceeding 
'*- om  so  much  of  a  stranger  as  cleverly  as  I 

aM,  and  set  myself  to  work  to  entertain  my 
.Tim  visitor.  This  I  found  wholly  unnecessary, 
i3  cbe  proved  to  be  bent,  with  malice  intent, 
ipon  entertaining  me  with  her  views  of  a  young 


wife's  duties.  Sbe  plunged  at  once,  in  medias 
reSf  by  saying : 

**  So  you've  begun  right  away  keepin'  help ; 
that's  the  way  with  all  the  young  folks  now-a- 
days.  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  what  the  risin' 
gener^ition's  a-comin'  to.  The  young  women 
don't  seem  to  have  no  backbone  to  speak  of,  or, 
if  they  do  have  it,  they  don't  think  they've  got 
any.  Now,  Mis'  Sanborn,  don't  you  s'pose  you 
could  do  your  own  work — you're  a  well-looking 
young  woman — I  don't  mean  to  say  bansome ; 
nobody  ever  found  Margaret  Stanton  dealin'  in 
flattery,  and  you  don't  seem  to  have  no  great 
beauty  noways;  but  yoa  look  strong  and 
healthy." 

Her  digression  in  regard  to  her  victim's  per- 
sonal appearance  gave  me  time  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  I  answered  to  her  question — 
"Now,  Mis'  Sanborn,  don't  you  s'pose  you 
could  do  your  own  work  P" — "  I  do."  My  re- 
ply was  so  unexpected  that  Miss  Stanton  did 
not  know  what  to  say  next  Sbe  sat  looking  at 
me  with  the  question  on  her  face,  "  Why  don't 
you  do  it,  thenP"  but  I  did  not  choose  to  an- 
swer a  question  before  it  was  asked  by  word  of 
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mouth.    Sbo  presently  said,  in  a  hesitating,  un- 
certain way : 

"  Well,  I  never!  I  thought*  folks  gen'rally 
wap  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  they  could  do, 
any  how,  if  they  was  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try.". 

My  first  impulse  was  to  say  something  sharp ; 
my  second,  to  say  nothing  more  in  regard  to 
the  subject.  Henry  says  it  would  have  served 
her  right  to  follow  the  first  one.  Fortunately, 
I  think,  my  better  feelings  came  to  my  aid,  and 
I  said : 

*'  I  could  do  my  housework  very  easily,  Miss 
Stanton,  for  it  is  not  heavy,  and  I  learned 
enough  about  work  at  home  to  enable  me  to  do 
very  well ;  but  my  husbaDd  and  I  have  con- 
cluded that  I  can  find  a  better  use  for  my  time. 
A  part  of  the  housework  I  do,  because  I  know 
4bat  no  exercise  is  better  for  a  woman's  general 
health  than  this.    I  do  nearly  all  the  sweeping, 
and  the  more  delicate  part  of  the  cooking. 
Then  I  work  in  the  open  air  every  pleasant 
day  at  the  flowers,  and  keeping  weeds  out  of  the 
small  beds  in  the  vegetable  garden.    An  hour 
each  day  I  spend  in  reviewing  my  old  studies, 
■and  in  trying  to  make  further  progress  in  them. 
Another  hour  I  practise  upon  the  piano  and  in 
-  singing.    My  sewing  and  reading  occupy  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  from  them  I  am  ai- 
rways ready  to  be  called,  if  my  husband  wants 
me  to  do  any  thing  for  his  patients."    Miss 
:8!anton  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  she  ex- 
•>  claimed: 

'*  Do  any  thing  for  his  patients !    Gracious 

Bakes!     Are  you  a  woman*6>nghts  woman?" 

and,  adjusting  her  spectacles,  she  drew  a  little 

further  away  from  me,  and  scanned  me  from 

'head  to  foot,  as  if  to  see  whether  I  were  clad  in 

:male  costume. 

*'  I  quietly  answered  :  "  No,  Miss  Stanton,  I 

Kim  not  a  woman's-rights  woman  in  the  way 

you  mean.    But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 

for  sick  people  which  men  can  not  do.    Most  of 

:my  husband's  practice  is  among  a  class  of  peo- 

rple  who  know  nothing  of  the  common  laws  of 

"health,  and,  when  they  are  sick,  know  as  little 

of  the  ways  of  getting  well."    Seeing  that  a 

different  and  softer  look  had  come  upon  her 

'face,  I  ventured  still  further  away  from  the 

contested  subject  by  speaking  of  a  sick  woman 

Hiving  near  Miss  Stanton's.    As  long  as  she  ro- 

jnained  I  contrived  to  steer  clear  of  allusions  to 

the  matter  of  liousckeeping.    1  think  I  made  a 

^discovery — namely,  thfi:t  there  is  a  sweet  and 

tender  kernel  inside  the  shell  of  Miss  Stanton's 

•c'.i  irncter.      Perhaps,  if   she  had  married  as 

young  as  I  am,  she  might  not  be  so  gruff  and 


hard — ^not  that  being  unmarried  ought  to  zn 
one  hard  and  selfish  and  unfeeling ;  and  I  ki 
if  does  not,  if  a  woman  tries  to  groir  bed 
but  so  many  people  drift  along  just  as  it  h 
pens,  following  every  impnlae^at  first  rep 
ing  often,  but  never  discovering  that  the  tn 
repentance  is  that  which  shows  its  fruits  in 
bitter  word  kept  back,  the  hard  thought  \ 
eued,  the  unkind  act  exchanged  for  one 
charity  and  self-sacrifice. 

Just  before  Miss  Stanton  left,  I  asked  her 
vice  about  some  raspberry  jam  which  I  am 
ing  to  make  very  soon,  and  I  found  that  talk 
of  this  sweet  subject  had  a  still  further  molli 
ing  effect,  and  we  parted  much  better  frieJ 
than  I  should  have  anticipated  at  one  stage 
our  talk. 

I  had  but  little  time  left  after  her  departi 
to  prepare  for  our  visit  at  Dr.  Hutton's,  but  i 
hurry  kept  me  from  dwelling  upon  Mies  Sts 
ton's  disagreeable  interference.  The  thoug 
of  it  would  now  and  then  return,  making 
feel  uncomfortable,  but  I  put  it  from  me  as  r 
olutely  as  possible,  and  it  all  passed  away  in 
delight  of  our  visit. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  my  account  of  c 
visit  till  another  day,a8  I've  been  writing  so  loi 

July  5.-r-What  would  some  of  the  good  Br 
tonville  people  say  to  inviting  people  to  tea  ai 
giving  them  hut  one^ind  of  cake.     As  I  sat 
Mrs.  Hutton's  table,  I  could  not  but  think 
the  contrast  between  it,  set  with  delicious  foe 
hut  simple  and  wholesome  and  of  few  kin: 
and  the  tables  at  which  I  have  visited^  whii 
were  loaded  with  two  or  three  kinds  of  hot  hi 
cuits,  meats,  pickles,  rich  preserves,  and  at  lei 
four  kinds  of  cake,  beside  cheese,  blanc  mnng 
coffee,  and  tea.    I  remember  the  time  when 
thought  a  hostess  in  duty  bound  to  lay  an  ela' 
orate  table  for  invited  company,  because  of 
being  a  general  custom  ;  but  I  have  come  to  tl 
conclusion  to  be  sufficiently  strong-minded  i 
obey  my  sense  of  the  right  and  the  judicioi 
in  this  matter,  and,  while  making  a  daily  effo 
to  be  a  good  cook,  never  to  set  before  my  guc«' 
a  motley  meal  of  the  kind  I  have  mcntionr 
And,  furthermore,  unexpected  guests  must  ta! 
us  as  they  find  us,  without  any  apologies  f< 
what  is  upon  the  table,  unless  for  an  article 
food  really  inferior.    And  this  reminds  me  th 
I  have  not  yet  recorded  my  cooking  expeiien<' 
I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  to  myself  th&i 
have  been  a  little  ashamed  to  mention  some  d 
my  first  experiments.     As  I  become  more  coui^ 
ageous  an^  self-confident,  I  must  do  this  f> 
Henry's  amusement. 
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Bot  to  r^tiiTTi  to  oar  Tisit.  I  have  felt  ever 
t.L  :*  09  if  1  liail  re&lized  the  vUh  of  my  life, 
ui  had  trmveled  in  the  eaaeit  muiaer  all  over 
the  Earopean  Oontiiient ;  for,  after  looking 
(or  iome  time  ait  I>r.  H/s  choice  paintings,  we 
tit  down  by  Mra.  Hutton't  ride  to  Me  what  she 
c&lls  her  pet  art.  treason^-a  oollection  of  the 
finest  sterooaeopio  Yiewa  that  can  he  ohtainod  of 
the  celebrated  natuxai  and  ertiatic  wonders  of 
the  world.  Tbere  were  nearly  a  ihonsand  dif- 
ferent views,  arranged  in  classes— one  of  alpine 
views ;  one  of  tbe  most  heantiful  small  sheets 
of  water  in  different  ooontries ;  one  of  English 
c Inarches  and  cstthedrals;  one  of  the  continental 
on€«,  both  exterior  and  interior  views  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  observation ;  one  of  the  most 
noted  pablio  libraries ;  one  of  groups  of  statn- 
arv  whicb  bave  won  world-wide  fame,  and  one 
of  rooms  in  tbe  greatest  palaces  of  the  world. 
Mrs.  Hntton  baa  taken  great  pains  in  her  col- 
lection. Tbe  principal  importers  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  her  hy  which  they  send  her 
the  beat  of  their  foreign  views ;  from  them  she 
f.:iils  tbe  finest,  and  over  these  she  goes  again, 
sifting  tbem  so  thoroughly  that  nothing  hut 
the  porest  gold  is  left.  I  could  only  look  at  a 
bimdred  and  fifty  of  them  that  eveniDg,  for  it 
is  very  trying  to  the  eyes.  These  were  the  al- 
pine wiews,  some  of  the  English  churches  and 
cathedrals,  and  a  few  of  the  continental  ones. 
It  seemed  most  appropriate  to  me  to  take  the 
Eo^Liab  cathedrals  and  the  alpine  views  in  con- 
nection, for  my  feeling  is  that  there  is  nothing 
in  art  mcnre  nearly  approaching  the  snhlimity  o 
a. pine  scenery  than  the  wonderful  architecture 
•.f  theso  cathedrals.  The  Continental  cathe- 
drals are  far  inferior  in  snhlimity — they  seem 
to  baTe  more  of  the  worldly,  less  of  the  heav- 
enly ;  tbere  is  ahout  them  that  minuteness  of 
detail  and  frippery  that  is  one  distinctive  fea- 
tnre  of  Homanism.  But  I  am  criticizing  them 
as  if  I  bad  really  seen  them.  Both  Dr.  H.  and 
bis  'wife  made  the  views  the  more  attractive  by 
their  conamenta.  The  early  part  of  their  mar- 
z-ied.  life  they  spent  abroad.  Mrs.  Button,  per- 
ceiving my  intense  enjoyment  of  the  views,  had 
a  paclcage  of  four  hundred  of  them  done  up  for 
Henry  to  bring  home  with  him  to  look  at  at 
oii:r  leisnre.  I  have  found  it  difRcult  to  avoid 
looking  at  them  too  long,  they  are  so  wonder- 
folly  fascinating.  Yesterday,  while  hearing 
tbe  sbontB  of  boys  in  tbe  streets,  tbe  firing  of 
all  kinds  of  noisy  things,  from  crackers  to  can- 
nons, I  was  quietly  seated  in  Henry's  study, 
tbe  desuest  room  in  the  house  to  me,  in  the  how 
window,  taking  a  peep  into  the  diflRarent  Eng- 
lish libraries.    I  was  dreaming  over  these  pic- 


tures, so  that  for  a  time  I  did  not  realise  whore 
I  was.  In  this  package  had  heen  placed,  hy 
mistake,  two  Alpine  views,  and  their  extreme 
beauty  so  struck  me  that  I  shall  feel  all  my  life 
as  if  I  must  have  seen  the  place,  and  not  tho 
picture.  The  name  has  escspod  me,  hut  the 
scene  was  a  deep,  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  rolling  stream, 
the  bright  tips  of  whose  waves  were  reproduced 
in  the  photographs.  A  wooden  pathway,  much 
like  a  staging,*  was  built  at  the  side  of  the 
gorge,  sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  the  other ^ 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  rocks.  In  ono 
place  a  sloping  wooden  roof  was  built  over  tho 
pathway,  to  ward  off  the  dripping  of  the  tiniest 
imaginable  stream,  which  might  ho  seen  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  making  its  way  ov^r  tho 
rocks.  This  dropping  upon  the  heads  of  pedes- 
trians would  have  been  very  damp  and  disa- 
greeable, but  the  little  amount  of  water  warded 
off  them  and  falling  on  the  wooden  roof,  and 
thus  infiniteflsimally  shattered  into  tbe  finest 
spray,  glistening  in  the  suulight  like  golden 
dust,  became  a  "  thing  of  beauty"  which  will 
he  to  me,  at  least,  "  a  joy  for  ever."  So  it 
often  is  with  the  eventi  of  our  lives — repulsivo 
in  themselves,  they  may  become  beautiful  recol- 
lections, if  we  meet  them  andjtreat  them  with 
the  right  spirit. 

This  view  must  have  been  taken  at  high 
noon,  for  at  no  other  time  could  the  rays  cf  tho 
sun  have  penetrated  into  this  deep,  dark  place. 
As  it  was,  the  light  was  exquisite,  all  its  vari- 
ations of  shadow  and  light  appearing  as  distinct 
as  they  could  have  been  seen  by  the  traveler  in 
his  own  person.  Our  own  two  dozen  stereo- - 
scopio  views  are  so  indi6ferent  when  compared 
with  these  beautiful  ones,  and  I  was  once  very 
fond  of  them.  Henry  had  never  been  guilty  of 
the  poor  taste  of  buying  those  poor,  made-up, 
painted  views,  which  we  so  often  see,  but  had 
bought  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  We  hare 
learned  that  seventy-five  cents  spent  for  ono 
picture,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Hutton*s,  are  bettei- 
invested  than  for  three  ordinary  ones. 

There  was  a  portrait  in  Dr.  Button's  library 
which  attracted  and  rivetted  my  attention. 
There  was,  too,  a  man  and  a  woman.  Tho 
woman's  face,  though  irregular  in  feature,  was 
so  full  of  womanly  sweetness  and  power  that  I 
inquired  about  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
H.'s  mother.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
her  since,  for  the  face  told  a  story  which  should 
be  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  every 
woman  who  is  a  wife  and  mother.  The  por- 
trait was  taken  when  Mrs.  Uutton  was  quite 
young,  but  it  is  full  of  tho  promise  of  won'^er- 
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ful  qualitieri  as  a  wife  and  mother,  which  prom> 
180  was  amply  fulfilled,  as  nine  sons,  all  good 
and  influential  men,  now  tt^stify. 

July  6.— I  did  not  expect,  in  my  devotion  to 
my  favorite  theory,  to  have  our  little  home 
turned  into  a  hospital ;  hut  it  was  so  to  he.  As 
I  was  putting  away  my  journal  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th,  I  heard  a  tumult  in  the  hall,  which 
proved  to  he  caused  hy  Henry,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  two  men,  was  hringing  a  hoy  into  the 
house  who  had  heen  wounded  hy  his  ignorant 
use  of  firearms.  With  true  Irish  aim,  he  had 
contrived  to  hit  himself  instead  of  the  ohject 
intended,  and  he  was  in  a  sad  state.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  near  our  house,  and  it  would 
have  heen  very  dangerous  to  move  him,  oven  if 
any  one  had  known  where  his  home  was.  Just 
as  Henry  had  finished  dressing  his  wound,  the 
hoy's  mother  appeared  in  great  excitement,  and 
would  have  treated  us  to  a  series  of  Milesian 
wailings  had  not  Henry  vetoed  the  demonstra- 
ion. 

Jufy  8.—Hy  Topsy's  sympathies  are  so  en- 
*1!6ted  in  Jim  Mahony's  hehalf  that,  for  the  time 
hoing,  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  hcloved 
hahios.  She  is  a  capital  nurse.  Her  gentle 
way  of  moving  about  the  room,  and  her  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  what  to  do  for  the  sick  hoy, 
would  do  credit  to  a  person  of  hotter  education 
aad  experience,  and  is  very  surprising  to  me, 
when  contrasted  with  her  performances,  which 
I  find  myself  incapahle  of  preventing.  When 
she  has  behaved  particularly  well,  exciting  a 
hope  of  her  Ix  coming  eventually  quiet  and  do- 
mesticated, she  is  euro  to  follow  her  good  he- 
havior  by  some  most  ohjectionahlo  action.  She 
has  scaled  the  roofs  of  the  house  and  all  the 
outbuildings,  is  familiar  with  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  a  few  days  ago  was  seen  hy  one  of 
the  neighhors  hanging  from  the  window  of  her 
room,  holding  fast  to  the  sill  with  hoth  hands, 
and  with  a  rope  attached  to  her  waist,  which, 
as  afterward  appeared,  was  fastened  at  the  other 
ond  to  her  hedstead.  I  attempted  to  frighten 
her  in  regard  to  her  danger,  hut  do  not  think  I 
succeeded.  I  sometimes  fear  that  my  theory  of 
''like  mistress,  like  maid,"  will  not  hear  the 
test  of  practice. 

July  O.^I  have  remained  at  home  from 
church  to-day  to  keep  some  kind  of  order  in 
the  house.  It  heing  a  leisure  day  for  the  Irish, 
there  has  heen  a  concourse  of  them  in  sight  all 
day.  The  hoy's  mother  has  the  charge  of  him 
to-day,  and  seems  grateful  for  what  we  hare 


done  for  her  son.  A  most  suspicious  Daml»' 
of  eounttB  has  called  to  make  inquiries,  in  liop' 
of  coming  into  the  house,  hut  Mrs.  Blah. on 
makes  a  great  and  apparently  an  tmexpecte 
show  of  indignation,  gieeting  nearly  all  tb 
cousins  with  the  same  firm  *'Arrah,  an'  now  d 
ye  think  I  would  he  imposin'  U3>on  the  dccthn 
an'  his  lady  hy  allowin'  ye  to  be  ovemxnnio 
the  house ;  and  whin,  too,  I  know  it's  the  bin 
nyfishil  thing  for  the  hyo  to  he  quite."  Pro>i 
ably,  if  the  hoy  were  at  home,  there  would  bi 
little  recollection  of  the  necessity  of  keepinr 
him  "  quite." 

July  11. — A  most  i^iexpected  event  has  or- 
ourred.     A  letter  came  last  evening  telling  too 
at  the  same  time  of  the  death  of  Aunt  Betsoy 
in  Illinois,  and  of  her  having  left  me  the  wholn 
of  her  large  property.    The  only  stipulation 
that  she  made  was  that  I  should  use  the  prop- 
erty as  nearly  in  accordanc-e  with  her  own  man* 
ner  of  employing  it  as  possible.     By  this  she 
meant  that  I  should  spend  a  good  portion  of  the 
interest  of  the  property  in  personal  charity.     I 
trust  that  I  may  assume  the  responsihility  with 
the  right  spirit     My  love  of  and  respect  for 
good  Aunt  Betsey  will  help  me  to  imitate  her 
example.    The  property  is  in  such  a  form  that 
we  shall  he  ohlig^  to  go  to  Illinois  to  attend  to 
it,  and  shall  start  as  soon  as  the  Irish  hoy  can 
he  removed  to  his  own  home.    Dr.  Moody  will 
take  charge  of  Henry's  patients  during  our  ab- 
sence. 
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A  Dog  fob  a   Melancholic  Man. — 

Next  to  a  merry  child,  we  do  not  know  so  gou  i 
and  healthful  a  companion  for  a  melancholic 
man  as  a  dog.    He  does  not  call  over  the  roll 
of  your  ails  with  dolorous  intonation,  nursing 
and  petting  them  hy  recital,  nor  does  he  answer 
you  hy  comhatting  your  splenetic  fancies.    Uf^ 
just  ignores  them  so  innocently  that  you  ig- 
nore them  too.    If,  after  a  convivial  evening, 
you  awake  with  a  pound  of  lead  in  the  epigas- 
tric regions,  spiders  in  your  eyes,  and  mepbitfc 
vapors  coiling  through  your  hrain ;  if  the  day 
looks  cold  and  dark  and  dreary,  and  you  feci 
half  inclined  to  try  the  ^  hare  hodkin"  remedy, 
rather  than  g^nt  and  sweat  under  a  weary 
life^.just  draw  on  your  clothes  and  open  thu 
door  to  your  dog.    See  what  a  delirious  good 
morning  he  has  for  you.    How  he  leap9  upon 
youy  and  sprinkles  you  all  over  with  cool,  fra- 
grant dew,  which  he  has  hrushed  from  lilacs 
and  violet  horders !    How  his  eyes  flash,  and 
hiB  tail  wags  like  an  excited  pendulum. — Ex. 
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REAT  as  is  our  tg&oruice  with  xegud  to 
^  longeritj  in  all  tliat  relates  to  accaraoj 
and  detail,  yet  there  are  a  few  patent  facts 
▼itbin  ereiy  one's  experience  which  it  is  well 
Uk  coonder  at  once.  Fifstlj,  Tsrions  individ- 
&il5  enjoy  Tmriooa  durations  of  life.  That  men, 
^ts.  mice,  bees,  and  hattercnps  Hto  for  differ- 
*ct  pmods  of  time,  is  matter  of  experience; 
'Zid  not  only  this,  hat  all  men  do  not  live 
rqoaQj  lon^,  nor  aU  cats,  nor  all  hees  and 
CoT^ra.  Hence  oTerj  indiridoal  has  its  own 
'  ^piritjf  if  we  nnderstand  that  term  to  mean 
J  oration  of  life.  On  looking  a  little  farther, 
V?  readily  diaooTer  that  there  is  a  closer  agree- 
rimt  as  to  doration  of  life  (thongh  we  can  not 
•i^  with  accurate  nnmhen)  between  the  indi- 
n^lnals  of  the  same  species  than  there  is  he- 
(wten  the  indiridnals  of  different  species ;  and 
ri:oagh  the  individoals  of  the  same  species  ex- 
uibit  great  ▼mriation  in  their  length  of  life,  yet 
there  is  a  prohahle  dnntion  which  character- 
izes the  species,  and  is  the  same,  therefore,  for 
tU  the  indiTidnals.  We  thus,  then,  have  indi' 
r<iisai  and  speeijle  loDgcTity.  But  when  we  try 
to  form  some  more  definite  notion  of  this  *'  spe- 
cific longevity,'*  great  difficnlties  have  to  he  en- 
eotmtered. 

By  ''specific  longerity**  we  may  mean  the 
evereje  longtpity  of  the  individuals  of  a  species 
—that  is,  the  average  duration  of  life  of  all  the 
Individ  aals  hom ;  and  had  we  data  for  various 
organisms  as  we  have  for  some  groups  of  man- 
jrind,  we  should  speak  of  this  period  as  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  iirth,  and  could  assign  to  it 
a  fixed  quantity,  as  is  done  for  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  diffarent  term  is  that  which 
we  usually  speak  of  as  the  "  longevity"  of  this 
or  that  race,  family,  or  species.  Howsoever  ig- 
norant we  are  of  numbers  in  this  matter, 
though  it  is  even  difficult  to  define  what  are  the 
limits  of  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  yet,  in 
speaking  of  "  longerity"  of  groups  of  beings, 
we  usually  mean  the  potential  longevity — or 
"  lease  of  life,"  as  Mr.  Orindon  terms  it—and 
do  not  allow  the  average  longevity,  affected  as 
it  id  by  disease  and  accident  at  all  periods  of 
life,  to  enter  into  our  consideration. 

The  term  "  mortality"  is  usually  applied  to 
the  question  of  average  longevity,  and  hence, 
in  accordance  with  general  convention,  longev- 


ity may  he  understood  to  refer  to  potential  lon- 
gevity.   Once  for  all,  here  it  may  be  pointed 
out  how  slightly  these  quantities  can  affect  each 
other,  though  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
lated.   Mortality  has  beec  largely  studied  in 
the  case  of  man,  and  much  more  is  known  of  it 
than  of  longevity  in  his  case ;  but  among  ani- 
mals and  plants  generally,  vastly  important  as 
mortality  is  in  regard  to  the  necessities  of  lifo 
and  of  organisms,  there  is  as  little  known  as  in 
the  matter  of   longevity.    That  the  average 
longevity  of  a  group  of  individuals   is   but 
slightly  related  to  the  potential  longevity,  ap- 
pears from  these  considerations.    From  enemies 
preying  upon  the  "  young  ones,"  or  Irom  dis- 
ease, or  from  a  severe  straggle  for  food,  or 
from  the  accidents  of  dispersion,  vast  numben 
of  th0  individuals  of  the  group  may  die  at  a 
very  early  age ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
do  survive,  may  live  to  a  period  of  time  quite 
unaffected    by  the   conditions  which  acted  on 
them  in  early  stages  of  existence.     Thus,  from 
great  destruction  of  young,  the  average  longev- 
ity may  he  brought  very  low,  and  not  indicate 
directly  at  all  the  potential  longevity.     It  is 
clear  that  a  very  high  potential  longevity  will 
materially  raise  the  average  longevity,  while  a 
low  one  will  somewhat  diminish*  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  chances  of  lifo  may  bo  the  bet- 
ter in  each  individual  of  the  survivors  from  the 
fact  that  the  average  longevity  has  been  les- 
sened by  the  destruction  of  numbers  of   the 
weaker  and  unheaUhy  among  the  young.    It  is 
clear  that  the  subject  of  mortality  is  so  distinct 
from  that  of  longevity  that  it  can  not  enter 
largely  into  consideration  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

While  we  have  fixed  terms  to  give  us  the 
means  of  comparing  average  longevities,  what 
have  we  that  corresponds  in  the  case  of  poten- 
tial longevity  P 

This  matte/  has  not  been  fixed  by  any  au- 
thority, even  in  the  case  of  man,  who  is  indeed 
the  only  animal  of  which  there  are  sufficient 
facts  known  to  enable  one  to  use  in  any  way 
such  a  definite  indication  of  potential  longevity 
for  comparison.  Statisticians  frame  tables  for 
various  groups  and  classes  of  men,  in  which  the 
probable  after^Iifotime  or  expectation  of  lifo  is 
calculated  for  any  given  age.    The  expectation 
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of  life  at  birth  obviously  indicates  the  average 
longevity  of  the  group,  but  at  what  period  of 
life  does  the  expectation  fairly  indicate  the  po- 
tential longevity?  It  might  be  answered  at 
once  that,  as  a  matter  o^f  course,  the  highest  age 
attained  by  any  individual  of  the  group — that 
is,  the  greatest  individual  longevity,  is  the 
measure  of  the  potential  longevity  of  the  group ; 
hut  we  must  remember,  in  dealing  with  a  large 
number  of  cases,  not  to  mistake  abnormal  or 
exceptional  cases  for  normal  ones,  and  not  to 
base  conclusions  for  a  group  on  such  cases.  In 
the  case  of  man,  as  noted  again  below,  this  may 
be  of  less  importance,  but  with  the  various  or- 
ganisms of  the  animal  and  vegetal  kingdoms 
wo  can  not  justly  say  that  the  longevity  proper 
to  a  species  is  indicated  by  the  greatest  longev- 
ity attained  by  an  individual  of  the  species.  In 
searching  for  some  terms  to  be  used  as  indicat- 
ing the  potential  longevity  where  statistics  are 
available  (and  where  they  are  not,  guesses  and 
estimations  hased  on  the  few  existing  data  must 
take  their  place),  the  probable  after-lifetime  of 
an  individual,  when  it  has  attained  the  average 
longevity  of  the  species,  might  be  taken  arbi- 
trarily as  fixing  the  potential  longevity  of  the 
species.  But  it  seems  better,  though  less  pre- 
cise, to  use  the  probable  after-lifetime  of  an  in- 
dividual at  that  age  when  it  has  passed  some 
crisis,  such  as  the  maturity  of  the  reproductive 
organs,  or  other  similar  crises,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  the  puqioso  of  giving  fixed  terms  of 
comparison  as  to  poteiitial  longevity.  It  is, 
perhaps,,  scarcely  worth  while  speculating  as  to 
what  may  best  serve  this  purpose,  since  in  no 
animal  or  plant  are  we  in  a  position  to  make 
use  of  any  decision  on  the  matter,  and  in  the 
case  of  man  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  much 
wanted.  The  day  may,  however,  come  when 
sufficient  observations  will  have  been  made  on 
lower  organisms  to  render  such  a  fixed  point  of 
comparison  useful. 

Potential  longevity  differs  then  in  different 
species  (as  a  glance  at  the  statements  as  to  lon- 
gevity below  will  fully  prove),  and  agrees  within 
certain  limits  in  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Why  is  this  P  It  is,  no  douht,  because  the  par- 
ticular structure  and  habits  of  each  species  in 
some  way  require  or  entail  the  particular  limit 
or  lease  of  life.  But  how  is  this  effected  P 
Does  the  life  of  a  given  species  receive  its  limit 
simply  through  the  operation  of  the  particular 
or  specific  external  agencies  (to  which  the  spe- 
cies is  born  and  specially  constructed  to  meet) 
on  each  individual  bom  P  Undoubtedly  this  is 
so  to  a  large  extent.  For  man  .may  take  an 
animal  lower  than  himself  in  the  scale  of  life. 


or  a  plant,  and  by  his  care  and  attention,  by  r^ 
moving  the  agencies  to  which  the  creature  i 
bom,  and  carefully  substituting  others,  mai 
cause  it  to  live  much  longer  than  it  could  po« 
bibly  do  if  left  to  its  natural  conditions.  Tbru^ 
man  may  take  a  bird,  and  by  providing  it  wit1| 
food,  and  protecting  it  from  competition  witl 
its  fellows,  from  accidents  and  enemies,  froir 
the  want  caused  by  weakness  in  old  age,  pro4 
tract  its  life.  Parrots,  thus,  live  even  one  hun 
dred  years,  and  goldfinches  twenty-three,  wbie 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  is  far  boyon 
their  length  of  life  when  in  a  "state  of  natuie.'* 
So  lions  have  lived  in  menagerios  to  be  forty  to 
sixty  years  old  (Haller),  being  fed  after  the  lo3:9 
of  their  teeth  and  the  blunting  of  their  claws. 
Insects  have  been  so  kept  for  three  or  four 
years  ;  and  many  plants  by  attention  are  made 
perennial  or  biennial,  whereas  in  natural  con- 
ditions they  would  be  annual.  It  will  probably 
be  admitted  that  man  has  this  power  in  many 
cases  without  further  illustration. 

Hence  we  must  agpain  qualify  or  analyze  po- 
tential longevity  as  applied  .to  species ;  for  there 
is  one  period  which  is  proper  to  the  species  in 
its  normal  conditions,  which  it  can  not  by  any 
struggles  of  its  own  extend,  hedged  in  as  it  is 
by  those  very  conditions  in  relation  to  which  it 
has  either  been  created,  or  by  which  it  has 
been  evolved.  There  is  a  second  x>eriod  which 
is  equally  proper  to  a  species  (as  far  as  experi- 
ments tell  us),  which  man  can  make  evident  by 
removing  some  of  the  natural  conditions  and 
substituting  others,  which,  however,  has  iU 
limit,  beyond  which  limit  no  power  that  is 
known  can  extend  the  life.  The  first  period 
may  be  called  Normal  Potential  Longevity,  the 
second  Absolute*  Potential  Longevity. 

Man  himself,  in  his  civilized  form,  is  continu- 
ally bringing  hia  intelligence  to  bear  on  his  own 
longevity,  thus  changing  conditions  as  no  other 
organism  can,  and  consequently  in  his  case 
normal  and  absolute  potential  longevity  arc 
merged.  It  is  the  development  of  unprece- 
dented and  overpowering  intelligence  which  in- 
terferes in  the  case  of  man,  and  separates  him 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  so  greatly  from 
other  organisms.  His  intelligence  enables  him 
to  take  many  precautions  with  advancing 
years ;  it  leads  him  to  form  communities  and 
organizations  in  which  the  active  and  young 
protect  and  minister  to  the  aged.  This  great 
peculiarity  in  man,  and  the  more  than  specific 
differences  of  condition  which  his  all-adaptinj; 


*  Absolute  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  term ;  it  is  on\j 
"  absolute"  within  man's  experience. 
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-!.£  renJen  possible  in  virions  groups  of  indi- 
iiLls  with  leas  than   specific   difieience  of 
tritiire,  makes  it  desirable  to  consider  him 
:  irt  &t>m  the  rest  of  the  organized  world  in 
.-a  a  matter  as  longerity. 
When  a  man  exerts  the  greatest  care  to  pro- 
r^.t  tho  life  of  certain  organisms,  he  yet  finds 
'  &t  death  wDl  come  and  limit  the   period. 
Lsase  is  a  Hmit  to  absolate  potential  longevity 
.at] J  enough  in  many  organisms,  and  this 
Izi.x,  which  may  be  termed  an  inherent  one, 
L.  i.t,  of  course,  act  in  limiting  normal  poten- 
i:  loagevity.     What  is  it  that  constitutes  this 
C::::%  are  aU  organisms  subject  to  it,  and  how 
..-:s  it  become  inherent?    It  appears  that  in 
I  .^6  organisms  we  can  not  clearly  say  from  ob- 
•  .rrtiiion  that  there  is  such  an  inherent  limit ; 
n  fact,  their  absolute  potential  longevity  ap- 
:  uTs  to  be  very  nearly  practically  unlimited ; 
!  a;  we  may  suppose  that  it  has  a  remote  limit 
''.:;ch  is  difficult  to  observe  on  account  of  its 
i.^lant  character.      Such  organisms  are  fish, 
'^ollmks,  large  Crustacea,  annelids,  many  trees 
>i-i  seaweeds.      In  other  organisms,  on  the 
•■■strary,  there  is  distinctly  observable  a  natu- 
ral inherent  limit  to  life,  which  is  inevitable, 
c.-  T7ever  carefully  injurious  and  destructive  in- 
■"  nri.)  are  kept  oiF,  which  makes  its  approach 
.  1:  with  the  advance  of  years,  in  that  state 
^•bii^h  is  called  "natural  decay"  or  "senility." 
He^i,  other  mammal^  and  birds,  some  reptiles, 
'  .5^ts,  some   lower  invertebrata,  and   many 
]  iinta,  exhibit  this  condition  of  things  very  ob- 
viously.    In  some,  as  insects,  and  some  low 
'^  .rma  and  protozoa,  the  action  of  this  '•'  natu/- 
rr.  decay"  is  far  more  powerful  than  it  is  in  the 
'.'bcr  cases,  and  we  see  these  creatures  dying 
vlcarly  under  its  influence ;  in  others  it  is  less 
hvious,  and  hence  we  may  supiwse  that  in  the 
iTmer  group,  where  natural  decay  appears  to 
I'jiy  no  part,  its  apparent  absence  is  merely  a 
^..:ilte-r  ot  degxee,  and  that  it  is  simply  reduced 
t)  a  minimum. 

That  the  time  of  the  on-coming  of  this  pe- 
riod of  natural  decay — i.  «.,  the  limit  of  abso- 
'liU  potential  longevity,  varies  strictly  and 
laj-^eiy  in  different  species,  and  proportionately 
to  the  normal  potential  longevity,  is  difficult  of 
absolute  proof  in  the  absence  of  experiment ; 
>ut  it  will  probably  be  admitted  from  common 
'  xpcrience  as  to  ageing,  and  some  facts  bearing 
'.a  it,  whicn  it  is  needless  to  particularize,  are 
qircn  in  the  statements  below. 

What  we  are  then  endeavoring  to  examine  in 
varioos  species  of  lower  animals  and  in  man — 
uixaoly,  normal  potential  longevity,  varies  in 
accordance  with  two  sets  of  influences,  the  ex- 


ternal agencies,  acting  directly  on  individuals, 
and  an  inherent  limiting  agency.  To  the  first, 
all  organisms  are  severally  subject ;  the  Eecond 
seems  to  possess  a  very  small  power  in  some. 
Both  these  are  hereditary  influences,  as  is  im- 
plied in  their  truly  specificjcharucter ;  the  inher- 
ent is  so  by  hypothesis,  the  external  agencies 
are  less  obviously  so,  being  indirectly  inherited 
by  the  transmission  of  structural  capacities  and 
necessities  involving  the  same  detaiU  of  life  in 
the  uflspring  as  in  the  parent. 

Not  less  hereditary  is  that  average  longevity 
which  was  spoken  of  as  constituting  the  study 
known  as  "mortality."  It,  equally  with  po- 
tential longevity,  is  a  specific  character  as  truly 
as  a  tuft  of  feathers  or  an  additional  antonnary 
joint,  and  is  determined  by  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  the  **  environment"  and  the  "  organ- 
ism," and  with  a  constant  organism  it  can  not 
vary,  while,  if  the  *'  environment"  is  not  con- 
stant, the  organism  must  become  a  new  species 
on  the  evolution  hypothesis,  or  cease  to  exist  on 
the  special-creation  hypothesis,  being  no  longer 
fitted  to  its  conditions.  The  close  relation  of 
the  average  longevity  to  the  welfare  of  the  spe- 
cies is  seen  in  cases  where  man  has  interfered 
with  this  quantity,  as  in  game-preserving. 
Gamekeepers  killed  "  vermin,"  t.  e.,  hawks, 
weasels,  foxes,  etc.,  which  wore  in  the  habit  of 
diminishing  the  average  longevity  of  the  grouso 
by  destroying  weakly  birds.  The  vermin  being 
destroyed,  the  average  longevity  was  unduly 
raised,  and  as  a  consoquence  we  had  the  grouse 
disease,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the 
species.  Other  such  cases  might  be  actually 
pointed  to  or  conjectured.* 

We  have  then  those  three  quantities  of  lifo-^ 
the  normal,  the  absolute,  and  the  average  lon- 
gevity, each  one  of  which,  in  its  unequal  distri- 
bution, we  artf  entitled  to  assume,  is  fitted  to 
the  requirements  of  tho  specific  organism,  either 
by  special  design,  or  Ify  tho  gradual  evolution 
of  relations.  By  inquiring  what  the  corre- 
spondences are,  we  may  endeavor  to  frame  somo 
general  propositions  as  to  the  causes  affecting 
longevity,  and  thus  be  the  better  able  to  exam- 
ine the  question  of  man's  longevity.  It  is  sel- 
dom, on  account  of  the  small  knowledge  avail- 
able, that  the  term  **  absolute  potential  longev- 
ity" will  have  again  to  be  used. 


'Suck,  for  example,  are  the  diseases  of  domesticated 
animals,  and  of  ciyiliied  man  himself.  The  incapacity  of 
some  plants  and  anim%la  to  become  established  in  a  new 
country  may  be  attributed,  in  many  cases,  to  the  abeenoo 
of  some  oause— nature's  sanatory  police — which  trould 
check  undue  average  longevity,  and  thus  maintain  a 
healthy  stock. 
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The   Wooing, 


I   [  P  among  the  apple  flowers 

^^    Bessie  whfled  the  April  hours. ' 

O'er  her  head  the  pink  and  white 
WoTe  a  diadem  of  light ; 

Bat  it  told  no  fairer  grace 

Than  the  htnshix^  maiden's  face. 

Now  and  then  the  branches  stirred 
At  the  breezes'  whispered  word. 

Now  and  then,  in  fragrant  showers^ 
Dropped  the  petals  from  the  flowers. 

Once  there  came  an  ampler  fall. 
With  its  sweetness  showering  all ; 

And,  like  mimie  storm  of  snow. 
Pell  the  flakes  o'er  all  below. 

Down  upon  har  open  page 
Floated  soft  the  mute  message. 

And  with  finger  at  the  place, 
€bu»d  she  down,  and  saw  a  face- 
Saw  a  face  that  sent  sent  a  glee 
Tbrottgh  hex  dreanung  reverie. 

With  a  smile  she  tipped  the  limb, 
Leaned,  and  thus  she  spake  to  him  r 

"  Bir,  and  if  it  pleaseth  thee, 
Gome  np  here  and  sit  bj  me." 

Lightl  J  dimbed  he  op  the  ladder^ 
Smiling,  seated  him  beside  her. 

Long  they  sat  there,  hand  in  hand. 
Whispering  in  accents  bland- 
Whispering  things  I  do  not  know ; 
It  might  be— traffic ;  I  don't  know. 

Bessie  had  a  fair-haired  brother ; 
NcTer  sister  loTed  such  other. 

I/aughing  as  the  boVlink  was  he. 
Busy  as  the  honied  bee ; 

Boguish  as  the  squirrels  gaj 

That  chase  the  sunbeams  all  the  day. 
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Am  they  uX^  tlien  oum  m  sly 
b«nd  and  maiTy  e7«« 


I>oini  in  moflli  mtriiriie  looked  ihey, 
Saw  in  lan^^isr  float  away 

Flaxfln  cork  and  footstepa  small, 
Dimpled  cheek  and  ladder—all. 

Long  they  nt  there,  hand  in  hand. 
Whispering  in  aooents  bland — 

Whispering  things  I  do  not  know ; 
It  might  be— lore ;  perhi^ 'twas  so» 

With  a  mild  and  noble  mien 
Walked  the  good  man,  slow,  serene ; 

Like  one  in  »  pleasing  dream, 

Strolled  he  through  the  sunset's  gleam , 

CSlasped  behind  his  manly  hands. 
And  anon  he  stops  and  stands; 

Hears  the  robins  in  the  trees 
As  they  load  the  evening  breeae 

Vith  their  melody  of  song, 
Ere  the  shadows  steal  along. 

And  in  wonder  noticed  h^^ 
Ribbons  in  the  apple  tree ; 

Faces,  too,  which  in  snrprise 
Gaaed  into  his  sober  eyea. 

Then  his  thoughts  were  backward  thrown 
O'er  the  primrose  long  o'ergrown, 

Long  o'orgrown  by  poplars  white 
And  syringa's  mellow  light. 

As  the  ferns  their  details  throw 
O'er  the  purling  brook  below, 

Thus  a  vision  of  the  past . 
O'er  his  memory's  page  was  oast, 

And  obedient  to  the  fates : 

"  Come,  my  children,  sapper  waits." 

Once  the  moon  was  new  again, 

And  the  lovexB  questioned :  **  When  T* 

And  they  sought  the  mother's  aid, 
*<  Why  should  longer  be  delayed  P" 

And  the  mother  smiled  and  said : 
"  I  am  ready— thou  may'st  wed." 
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Then  they  begged  her.  "  When  P*  and  •*  Where  ? 
"  When  P"  ehe  asked,  "  I  do  not  care ; 

*'  Where  P*— and  at  that  queried  word, 
The  broiher^B  bird-like  voice  was  heard — 

*'  Where  Y"  and  with  a  laugh  qnoth  he, 

«  What  eayest  to  the  apple  tree  P" 

HOUGHTON. 


c** 


» ■    ♦     •• 


Hints    about   Thought. 


BT   7.   B.   PBBKIUB. 


TIMES  Without  number  has  Bacon  been 
quoted,  sometimes  correctly  and  sometimes 
wrongly,  as  follows,  however,  and  the  words  are 
accurate: 

*'  Beading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ready  man,  writing  a  correct  man." 

Very  well  bo  far,  old  friend ;  now  have  you 
nothing  to  say  about  Thought  ? 

He  has,  elsewhere;  abundance  of  it.  So 
have  (literally)  thousands  of  other  writers. 
Yet  is  the  just  consolation  of  every  new  author 
that  new  treatment  is  far  more  agreeable  than 
new  matter.  So  that,  provided  even  a  half- 
dozen  of  paragraphs  come  with  freshness  and 
vitality  out  of  one's  mind,  he  need  not  be 
troubled  because  abler  men  have  handled  the 
same  subject  daily  for  three  thousand  years  and 
more. 

Three  hints  about  thought  are  far  more 
likely  to  do  good  than  three  libraries,  even  if 
but  one  out  of  the  three  be  really  practical, 
and  though  not  one  be  new. 

Practically,  il  is  experience  that  furnishes 
thought.  It  is  fortunate  that  mere  common 
sense,  or  instinct,  if  you  choose  to  say  so,  de- 
velops whatever  thought  is  necessary  for  com- 
mon life.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  law- 
yer, find  no  need  of  being  taught  to  consider 
what  they  want  to  consider,  any  more  than  of 
being  taught'  to  eat  what  they  want  to  eat. 
They  require  to  be  brought  up  in  decent,  good 
habits— that  is  all.  Metaphysics  is  a  science  of 
mental  operations ;  and  perhaps  the  best  book 
in  the  world  on  the  subject  is  one  that  I  pos- 
sess ;  first,  because  it  is  so  short — it  is  only  a 
little  18mo.  of  abotit  a  hundred  pages ;  and 
sacond,  because  it  shows  '*  The  Nulliiy  of  Meta- 
physics" (t.  «.,  of  their  received  methods).  Be- 
sides, any  body  who  has  studied  the  history  of 
mental  science  knows  that  it  is  the  most  nearly 


barren  in  proportion  to  extent  and  zeal  of  cul- 
tivation of  any  field  of  human  study.    It   is   a 
flat  sand.    Innumerable  men  have  drawn  dia- 
grams on  it,  but  the  wind  has  smoothed  tbom , 
or  the  next  comer  has  erased  them  and  eub^i- 
luted  his  own.     You  can  trace  the  effects  of 
theological  systems,    and    of    political    oncis. 
Government,  fertility,    population,    have    ad- 
vanced or  receded,  according  to  the  operations 
of  a  creed  or  a  platform.    But  who  can  show  a 
ruler,  a  city,  a  human  being,  a  tree,  a  penny, 
the  more  or  the  leas,  the  better  or  the  worse 
from  Des  Cartes's  laborious  treatise  of  **  How  to 
Conduct  One's  Reason,"  from  Locke's  treatise 
on  "  The  Human  Understanding,"  from  Dugald 
Stewart's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind," 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  great  discovery  of 
*'  Ihe  Quantification  of  the  Predicate  P" 

Metaphysics  are  the  barren,  double-petalled 
blossoms  of  the  mind.  By  the  necessity  of 
their  being,  what  enables  them  to  be  showy 
prevents  them  from  being  usefuL  They  leave 
neither  seed  nor  fruit. 

What  is  to  be  of  use  as  regards  thought 
must,  I  believe,  have  an  ethical  character  in 
most  cases.  Thus,  the  notions  I  set  out  to 
submit  are  as  follows : 

Leaving  out  the  concerns  of  every  man's  own 
daily  business,  it  is  worth  considering  that  the 
chief  objects  of  thought  may  bo  called  three. 

1.  An  end — to  know  the  truth. 

2.  First  means — by  tracing  cau^e  and  effect. 

3.  Second  means — by  comparing  and  gener- 
alizing. 

And  it  is  obvious  that  a  search  after  truth 
must  have  a  moral  quality  as  well  as  a  mental 
one.  No  man  of  a  naturally  deceitful  charac- 
ter can  succeed  in  such  a  pursuit,  or  teach  suc- 
cess to  others ;  nobody  can  point  out  any  such 
person  who  ever  has.    And  yet  the  cheat  needs 
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icnow  the  tmth  as  much  as  the  honest  man. 
-  :5  :n  tbelr  dealings  with  it  that  they  di£fer. 
*z:  seeks  it  as  a  diamond,  to  possess ;  the  other 
r-rchcs  fox  it  as  for  a  snake,  to  avoid. 

Xow,  presumptnooa  as  it  seems,  I  must  sng- 

r.  t  that  IlK>Td  Bacon's  proposition  is  extremely 

TT^.-i^cotuu       Whatever  he  has  said  elsewhere 

*^''»i.t   thonglit,   neither  the    sentence  I  have 

:"  '-cd,  nor  tlie  '*  Essay  of  Studies"  from  which 

<T  is  taken,  bave  any  thing  about  thought  in 

*  .rm,  except  indirectly.    And,  in  the  second 

r  .ce.  writing  does  not  distinctively  make  a  cor* 

r  ct  man.       Heading  is  exactly  as  necessary, 

rnferBnce   is  exactly  as  necessary.    Each  of 

'^  -im  trains  in  what  is  equally  indispensable  to 

.  n-'^ctceas. 

H:adin^  giveth  facts;  oonfereuce  compareih 
t  s  2  correcteth  judgment ;  writing  classifieth 
.~d  crystallizeth  conclusions ;  reflection  fuseth 
.-'1  rectifieth  and  judgeth  all,  and  prepareth 
>•'•  co&tinne  and  renew  the  usefulness  of  all  the 
'-<.  I  fear  not  to  compare  that  recipe  with 
1  «rd  Bacon's,  so  far  as  practical  usefulness  is 
■  ^nccmed.  Nor  am  I  presumptuous  in  doing 
J.  mj  more  than  I  should  be  in  claiming  to 
^  y.'j'v  a  better  way  to  nu^e  some  experiments 
in  r.:itaral  science. 

In  the  noble  "  Essay  of  Truth,"  which  is  the 
:im  of  the  series,  the  same  great  man  observes, 
^Lih  paradoxical  shrewdness  :  "  A  mixture  of  a 
::')  doth  ever  add  pleasure."  Ts  this  true? 
TL^y  Bay  that  nutrimeDt  too  concentrated  is  not 
I'lAjthful;  that  meal,  for  instance,  extended 
\v.th  mere  chopped  straw  or  bran,  say  to  the 
tiiantity  of  twenty  pounds,  nourishes  a  horse 
mere  than  twenty  pounds  of  pure  meal.  Is 
1  iL>cbood  a  stimulating  bran  for  the  mind  P 

But  bow  much  clearer  and  higher  is  that 
^'cnt^nce  a  little  farther  on  in  the  essay: 
"  Truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth 
*Lat  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love- 
ni liking  or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  of 
tmth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  be- 
lief of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the 
Kivereign  good  of  human  nature." 

Kcither  the  correctness  of  the  thought,  nor 
tno  profound  strength  of  the  similitude  twined 
with  it,  can  be  mended,  I  believe. 

For  using  either  of  the  two  means  which  I 
<n2gcsted,  and  for  attaining  their  end,  no  one 
quality  is  more  necessary  than  independence. 

Let  me  now  try  to  furnish  an  instance  which 
shall  a  little  illustrate  the  incomplete  frame  of 
imp^ectly  stated  propositions  above  laid  down. 
What  is  the  truth  about  the  French  and  Ger- 
man war  ? 
Evidently,  one   needs   to   know  something 


about  the  character  of  the  two  peoples  and  of 
their  governments ;  something  of  their  his- 
tory ;  something  of  human  nature  at  large,  and 
of  European  history  at  large,  before  having  the 
material  for  an  independent,  intelligent  judg- 
ment. That  implies  not  merely  the  examina- 
tion of  a  few  books  now,  but  a  competent  courpe 
of  historical  reading.  This  will  show  that  the 
Germans  are  (as  between  the  two  nations)  edu* 
cated,  the  French  not ;  that  the  Germans  are 
free  (comparing  the  two  always),  and  the 
French  not ;  that  the  Germans  have  been 
governed  (recently)  with  a  view  to  their 
good  as  a  people,  the  French  not.  What  is 
probable,  now,  of  two  nations,  who  compare 
thus,  on  the  point  of  right  and  wrong  r  I  an- 
swer, the  Germans  are  most  likely  to  be  right. 
As  between  equal  numbers  of  men,  which  are  * 
likely  to  be  strongest  ?    The  Germans. 

Thus  far  the  facts  are  accordingly.  But 
there  is  little  risk  in  trying  a  little  further, 
yrhich  of  the  two  people  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
run  a  republic  ?    The  Germans. 

Are  the  French  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a 
republic  at  all  P    No. 

What  is  their  probable  near  political  future  P 
An  effort  to  live  as  a  republic,  which  will  break 
down  after  more  or  less  time,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  some  form  of  monarchy. 

But  many  people  believe  the  French  Republic 
would  succeed  this  time  P 

No.  They  haven't  republicans  enough  to  fill 
a  hackney  coach,  and  amicably  agree  upon  the 
directions  to  the  driver. 

What  is  a  republican  P  He  is  not  merely  an 
individual  who  is  allowed  to  vote.  He  is  an 
individual  intelligent  enough  and  good  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  vote ;  sufficiently  confirmed  in  , 
self-control  to  substitute  that  self-control  for  a 
law  driven  on  to  him  from  the  outside,  like  a 
hoop  on  a  bursting  barrel ;  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
ability  to  control  himself,  fit  to  meddle  with  the 
control  of  others.  Ilopublicans  are  made,  not 
bom. 

It  will  take  weeks  to  show  whether  some  of 
those  judgments  are  right,  and  years,  perhaps, 
for  others.  I  wonder  if  any  body  who  reads 
them  will  remember  them  P  Taken  together, 
they  illustrate  the  notion  of  tracing  cause  and 
effect  (viz.,  in  the  result  of  the  past  experience 
of  the  two  nations  on  their  present  state) ;  of 
my  notion  of  comparing  and  generalizing  (viz., 
in  my  balance  of  conclusions  about  two  such 
nations) ;  and  even  further,  in  an  attempt  to  ^ 
determine  a  future  state  of  things — that  is,  to 
divine  a  future  truth,  with  reasonableness 
enough  to  make  it  fit  for  a  sensible  man's  belief. 
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Thb  Sanitasy  Coin)iTioir  of  Schools. 
—It  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  our 
schools  are  foci  of  contagion,  and  the  means  of 
spreading  contagious  diseases.  Children  are 
frequently  sent  to  school,  not  only  from  famt> 
lies  where  contagious  diseases  are  present,  but 
actually  with  disease  upon  them.  No  trouble 
should  be  spared  to  prevent  this,  and  if  neces- 
sary a  law  should  be  enacted  preventing  those 
who  are  infected  from  thus  spreading  around 
the  destructive  diseases.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is 
required.  The  schoolrooms  should  be  well  ven- 
tilated, clean,  and  not  overcrowded.  Every 
school  should  be  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  placed,  And  he  should  report 
periodically  to  the  School  Board  on  the  state  of 
the  school  and  on  any  departure  from  sanitary 
rules.  Cleanliness  should  especially  be  encour- 
aged and  insisted  on  among  Ithe  children  at- 
tending the  school,  and,  if  no  means  exist  at 
home,  baths  and  lavatories  should  be  provided 
at  the  schools. — K  L, 

So  says  a  wellknown  English  writer  on  hy- 
giene. The  same  general  principles  are  quite 
as  applicable  in  America. 

Fewes  Bork,  but  Mors  Surviving. — 
We  look  around  us  and  see  many  invalid  or 
childless  women.  We  say, "  The  Pilgrim  moth- 
ers were  not  like  these."  Perhaps  not,  for  if 
80,  those  who  are  now  called  the  Pilgrim 
mothers  would  have  died  before  reaching  that 
dignity.  Is  it  better  for  the  race  that  a  girl 
should  die  of  small-pox  in  childhood  than  that 
she  should  live  to  be  married  and  have  but  two 
children  instead  of  a  dozen  P  We  cheat  our- 
selves by  this  perpetual  worship  of  the  pioneer 
grandmother.  How  the  young  bachelors  who 
write  dashing  articles  in  the  newspapers  de- 
nonnce  their  "nervous"  sisters,  for  instance, 
and  belabor  them  with  cruel  memories  of  their 
ancestors.  **  The  great-grandmother  of  this 
helpless  creature,  very  likely,  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  woods ;  reared  a  family  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen children ;  spun,  scrubbed,  wove,  and 
cooked ;  lived  to  eighty-five,  with  iron  muscles, 
a  broad  chest,  and  keen,  clear  eyes."  But  no 
one  can  study  the  genealogies  of  our  older  New 
England  families  without  noticing  how  many 


of  the  aunts  and  sisters  and  daoghtera  of 
imaginary  Amazon  died  young.  I  tliink  tl 
may  be  the  same  difference  between  the  hoi 
holds  of  to-day  and  the  Puritan  lioaseb< 
that  there  is  confessedly  between  the  Amerl 
families  and  the  Irish ;  fewer  children  aro  bo 
but  more  surviving. — T.  W.  H, 

Ventilation  in  Lecture  Books. — 1, 
gentleman  who  introduced  Miss  Anna  £.  1>\ 
inson,  on  the  occasion  of  her  recent  lecture 
Stein  way  Hall,  in  requesting  for  her  a  f&ir  a 
patient  hearing,  cited  a  recent  case  in  wk 
several  of  the  audience*had — improperly,  as 
thought — left  the  hall  before  the  completion 
the  lecture,  and  reminded  his  hearers  tl 
Wendell  Holmes,  after  personal  examinati< 
had  once  ascertained  the  cause  of  a  similar  plj 
nomenon  to  be  a  full  brain.  But  there  are  t'^ 
sides  to  this  matter,  and  the  hearers,  who  p 
handsomely  to  be  entertained,  have  rights 
important  as  those  of  any  lecturer.  A  poli 
audience  will  consent  to  sit  quiet,  even  whi 
uninterested,  if  they  are  comfortable.  Mai 
them  uncomfortable,  and  there  is  an  end  of  fu 
bearance.  When  Senator  Sumner  delivercKl  b 
address  at  Steinway  Hall  on  the  Ist  inst,  it  wi 
disgracefully  close,  and  the  majority  of  his  hca. 
ers,  who  sat  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  were  res 
less,  drowsy,  and  miserable.  To  sit  still  for  d 
hour  or  two,  under  such  circumstances,  is  siij 
ply  to  feed  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  bod 
It  is  a  species  of  mild  debauchery,  for  whi 
one  is  sure  to  suffer  in  the  flesh  next  day.  Y( 
if  a  man,  to  relieve  his  oppressed  lungs,  g:x 
out,  he  is  uncharitably  accused  of  having  a  fd 
brain,  or  of  being  ill-brnl  or  offended.  1 
should  be  superfluous,  and  yet  it  appears  to  \y 
necessary,  to  remind  lecturers  and  lecture*roo:i 
managers  that  an  essential  element  of  succd 
to  their  entertainments  is  the  infusion  of  tfal 
pure  air  of  heaven  into  their  halls. — Trtbune, 

Prbventing  Scarlet  Fbvkr. — TL 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  England  is  u 
great  that  great  attention  is  being  paid  to  tlu 
means  by  which  it  is  propagated.  Amooj 
other  things  tbe  laundry  is  challenged ;  and  th< 
suggestion  of  danger  in  this  direction  is  ^e'l 
worth  careful  consideration.  Clothing  is  in- 
fectious,  and  the  infection  may  be  oommuni 
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cd  onloss  the  greatest  care  ia  taken  to  diein- 
t.  ind  to  k«ep  Busptcioiia  clothing  from  con- 
t  villi  others  in  tlie  wash,  whether  at  puhllo 
pnrate  laundries. ^-CJtrtt^n  Vniatt» 

Tss  Hx&Ai.n  OF  Hbalth  has  vithin  the  |>ast 
r  \oxn  published  a  large  number  of  carefully 
Brand  papers  on  preTenting  and  curing  scar- 
t  fever.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  one 
:iu>  Jumary  number  for  1871. 

SruDETTS  Now  AST>  Thsk. — ^There  are 

idoobtedly  many  moral  and  physiological 
as  committed,  tending  to  shorten  and  weaken 
!b  ;  lat  the  progress  of  knowledge  more  than 
nntrrbalaneea  them.  No  man  of  middle  ago 
D  look  at  a  elaas  of  students  from  our  older 
Ueses  wiihont  seeing  them  to  be  physically 
tferioT  to  the  same  number  of  ooUege  boys, 
ksi  twenty-fiTe  yean  ago.  The  organisstion 
f  anrli  beings  far  more  delicate  and  complicated, 
^  same  reform  reaches  them  less  promptly. 
Bt  it  reaches  them  at  last.  The  littie  girls  of 
to  present  day  eat  better  food,  wear  more 
s^thful  clothing,  and  breathe  more  fresh  air 
hsn  their  mothers  did.  The  introduction  of 
iiia-mbber  hoots  and  waterproof  cloaks  alone 
iss  giren  a  fresh  lease  of  life  to  multitudes  of 
rsomm  who  otherwise  would  have  been  kept 
ifrQKd  wheneTer  it  so  much  as  sprinkled. 
It  is  desirable,  certainly,  to  yenerate  our 
[ondmothers,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on 
he  whole,  that  their  great  granddaughters  will 
m  the  best.— T.  W.  K. 

Tooth  Wash. — ^The  mouth  has  a  tem- 
itf^ture  of  ninety-eight  degrees,  warmer  than 
k  cTtrr  experienced  in  tho  shade  in  the  latitade 
f  Xew  England.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
teef,  for  example,  be  exposed  in  the  shade  dnr- 
n%  the  warmest  of  our  summer  days,  it  wUl 
'eiy  soon  begin  to  decompose.  If  we  eat  beef 
or  dinner,  the  particles  inrariably  find  their 
ray  into  the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  Now, 
I  these  particles  of  beef  are  not  removed,  they 
rill  frequently  remain  till  they  are  softened  by 
lecomposition.  In  most  mouths  this  process  of 
Iccomposition  is  in  constant  progress;  Ought 
r«<  to  be  surprised  that  the  gums  and  teeth 
against  which  these  decomposing  or  putrifying 
nosMs  He  should  become  subjects  of  disease  ? 
tfueh  has  been  said  pro  and  con  upon  the  use 
>l  soap  with  the  tooth-brush.  My  own  expe- 
rience, and  the  experience  of  members  of  my 
family,  is  highly  fayorable  to  the  regular  morn- 
ing and  eyening  use  of  soap. 

Castile  or  other  good  soap  will  answer  this 
purpose.     (Whatever  is  good  for  the  hands  and 


face  is  good  for  the  teeth.)  The  slight  unptcis- 
ant  taste  which  toap  ha^  when  we  begin  to  use 
it  will  be  unnoticed*  You  have  observod  upon 
the  teeth  a  yellow  deposit,  sometimes  a  black 
suhstanoe  near  the  guma  If  you  examine 
either  of  them  with  a  strong  microscope,  you 
will  find  it  all  alive  with  animalculm.  These 
small  animals  live,  keep  house,  and  raise  fami- 
lies of  children,  and  die  in  your  mouths. 
Nothing  that  can  be  safely  introdoced  into  the 
mouth  checks  them  like  soap. — MtdiciU  Inw^S' 
iigator. 

We  would  ask  the  writer  of  the  above  if  he 
has  examined  the  deposit  on  the  teeth  with  a 
microscope  for  animalcule  ?  We  do  not  doubt 
hut  living  creatures  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
tarter  of  the  teeth,  but  it  is  far  from  being  gen* 
eraL  The  importance  of  cleaning  the  teeth 
after  each  meal,  however,  is  none  the  less,  even 
if  living  creatures  are  never  found  in  the  tartar 
of  the  teeth. 

WoMAJff's  WoEST  EvzxT. — Of  tho  wont 
foes  that  woman  has  ever  had  to  encounter, 
wine  stands  at  the  head.  The  appetite  for 
strong  drink  in  man  has  spoiled  the  lives  of 
more  women — ruined  more  hopes  for  them, 
scattered  more  fortunes  for  them,  brought  to 
them  more  shame,  sorrow,  and  hardship— than 
any  other  evil  that  lives.  The  country  num- 
bers tens  of  thousands — ^nay,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands—of women  who  are  widows  to-day,  and 
sit  in  hopeless  weeds,  because  their  husbands 
have  been  slain  by  strong  drink.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  scattered  over 
the  land,  in  which  women  live  lives  of  torture, 
going  through  all  the  changes  of  suffering  that 
lie  between  the  extremes  of  fear  and  despair, 
because  those  whom  they  love,  love  wine  better 
than  they  do  the  women  they  have  sworn  to 
love.  There  are  women  by  thousands  who 
dread  to  hear  at  the  door  the  step  that  once 
thrilled  them  with  pleasure,  because  that  step 
has  learned  to  reel  under  the  influence  of  the 
seductive  poison.  There  are  women  groaning 
with  pain,  while  we  write  these  words,  from 
bruises  and  brutalities  inflicted  by  husbands 
made  mad  by  drink.  There  can  be  no  exag- 
geration in  any  statement  made  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  because  no  human  imagination  can 
create  any  thing  worse  than  the  truth,  and  no 
pen  is  capable  of  portraying  the  truth.  The 
sorrows  and  the  horrors  of  a  wife  with  a  drunken 
Imsband,  or  a  mother  with  a  drunken  son,  are 
tiS  near  the  realization  of  hell  as  can  be  reached 
in  this  world,  at  least.  The  shame,  the  indig- 
nation, the  sorrow,  the  sense  of  disgrace  for 
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herself  and  her  children,  the  poverty — and  not 
unfreqacntiy  the  beggary — the  fear  and  the 
fact  of  violence,  the  lingering,  life-long  strug- 
gle and  despair  of  countless  women  with  drunken 
husbands,  are  enough  to  make  all  women  curtse 
wine,  and  engage  unitedly  to  oppose  it  every- 
where as  the  worst  enemy  of  their  sex. — Dr.  7. 
<7.  Jlolland, 

OvEiiTAxiNQ  Children's  Beains. — The 
extent  to  which  over-mental  strain  is  injurious 
to  the  young  varies  accordinK  to  the  kind  and 
character  of  work.  The  endeavor  to  fill  the 
minds  of  children  with  artificial  information 
leads  to  one  of  two  results.  Not  frequently  in 
the  very  young  it  g^vee  rise  to  direct  disease  of 
the  brain,  to  convulsive  attacks,  or  even  to  epi- 
lepsy. In  less  extreme  cases,  it  Cannes  simple 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the  mental  organs, 
with  irregularity  of  power.  The  child  may 
grow  up  with  a  memory  taxed  with  technicals, 
and  impressed  so  forcibly  that  it  is  hard  to 
make  way  for  other  knowledge,  and  added  to 
these  mischiefs  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  the 
further  evil,  that  the  brain,  owing  to  the  labor 
put  on  it,  becomes  too  fully  and  easily  devel- 
oped, too  firm,  and  too  soon  matures,  so  that  it 
remains  throughout  manhood  always  a  large 
child's  brain,  very  wonderful  in  a  child,  and 
equally  ridiculous  in  a  man  or  woman.  The 
development  in  an  excessivo  degree  of  one  par- 
ticular faculty  is  also  a  common  cause  of  feeble- 
ness.— Di\  Hiehardton, 

Potatoes  Bak^d  w.  Boiled. — The  ob- 
ject of  cooking  and  preparing  food  should  be 
that  of  rendering  the  articles  of  diet  valuable 
as  nourishment  to  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  But  how  few  oooks  understand  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  nourishment  that  it  may 
bo  easily  digested  and  subserve  its  purposes. 
Take,  for  instance,  potatoes,  which  are  a  com- 
mon article  of  diet,  particularly  among  the 
poorer  classes.  The  ordinary  method  of  cook- 
ing them  is  to  boil  them  in  water,  mash,  and 
prepare  for  the  table.  Now  the  nutritive  prop- 
erties of  the  potato  consist  mainly  of  starch  and 
earthy  salts,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  etc.  By 
boiling  in  water  the  salts  are  mostly  extracted, 
as  is  shown  by  analysis  of  the  liquid — that 
each  pound  of  the  potato,  when  boiled  until  it 
is  soft,  yields  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  pot- 
ash,- and  a  small  qantity  of  lime  and  soda. 
These  salts  are  essential  to  the  blood  in  order 
to  maintain  it  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  so  in  or- 
der to  get  the  full  benefit  qf  the  potato  thus 
cooked,  it  would  not  only  have  to  be  eaten,  but 


the  broth  to  be  drank.  A  potato,  then,  t 
nutritious,  should  be  baked  in  a  hot  oven, 
eaten  as  soon  as  it  is  soft. — Dr.  Poine, 

Potatoes  boiled  with  eare,  and  taken  frozx 
pot  before  they  are  cracked  open,  do  not 
very  much  of  their  nutritive  value,  though 
true  that  tbey  do  lose  some.  We  du  not 
lieve,  however,  that  the  loss  is  so  aerions  as 
Paine  thinks.  Theze  are  some  potatoes 
are  unfit  to  eat  when  boiled,  yet  'wb.en  L  i 
tbey  are  excellent. 

Helatiye  Texfebaturb  of  ts£  Hi 
AND  Left  Sides  op  the  Tbunk. — Observat 
have  been  made  by*  Edward  T.  Blake,  M.  B 
corroborate,  if  possible,  the  views  expressc<j 
him  in  a  letter  written  last  June.  From  ex 
iments  on  himself  and  others  after  exercise 
arrived  at  the  following  results:  1.  The  t 
perature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  trnnk  uz 
usual  circumstances — that  is,  in  hesdfh  an<j 
rest,  in  a  temperate  climate— is  equal.  2.  \ 
der  certain  conditions,  as  exercise,  the  tempi 
tare  of  the  left  side  of  the  trunk  may  exc 
that  of 'the  right  die.  3.  The  exoess  dux 
exertion,  in  a  cool  atmosphere,  averages  hal 
degree  Fahrenheit.  4.  The  excess  reached 
maximum — about  one  degree  Fahrenhcitr— o 
ing  exertion  in  a  powerful  sun. 

Smosivo  Against  One's  Will. — ^ 
bacco  smoke,  examined  by  the  microscope,  ^ 
poen  to  hold  little  globules  of  nicotine  twirl 
and  fiitting  about  in  it.  The  statement  is  m 
by  Dr.  Sigerson  that  *'  some  remsuiied  on  ' 
walls  of  the  mouth ;  when  the  smoke  is  broat) 
(by  novices)  more  globules  are  retained  in 
lungs,  and  nausea  and  illness  supervene.  11^ 
globules,  if  found  in  the  air  distributed  b 
tobaoco  smoker,  might  be  taken  for  germs." 
So  says  an  eminent  microsoopist  and  ) 
gienist  It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who 
not  wish  to  smoke  can  not  well  helpthemsciv 
Smokers  are  not  usually  so  thoag^h.tful  of  I 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  as  they  should ' 
The  inconvenience  and  sufiering  they  occa^i 
to  others  is  far  greater  than  they  imagi] 
Can  they  not  remember  the  righta  of  others 
well  as  their  own  P 

A  Gigantic  Mushroom. — ^Dr.  W] 
witsch  (The  Food  Journal)  has  recently  mvX 
Africa  with  an  enormous  edible  fangus.  It 
said  to  be  as  large  as  an  ambreUa,  a  single  d 
sufficing  for  the  Bup*ici  of  twenty  men.  t 
flavor  of  the  flesh  is  very  delicate.  In  ( 
PrsBsidium  of  Bong-Andong^  the  plant  is  9l 
in  maiket  at  l«.  \UL  apieoe.     Persons  wbo  \ 
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|K<i£brooiiiB  should  he  carefnl  and  choose  only 
|t{.ose  Tarieties  that  are  not  poisonous.  Their 
ti^.:Diber  is  few.  Mushrooms  have  no  great  nu- 
Ir!iiv6  TSklue,  nor  are  they  very  delicious — still, 
U'T  vaxiety,  they  may  he  useful  at  times. 

A  HiHT  TO  Watek-dbikiebs. — ^Nearly 
t^  Tee  years  ago,  Mr.  S.  Dana  Hayes,  State  As- 
«^.jcr  and  Chemist  of  Massachusetts,  had  occa- 
*— -n  to  investigate  the  causes  leading  to  the 
Ttry  rapid  coriosion  of  the  metallic  ice- water 
;  \v  hers  which  were  made  at  that  time  in  im- 
Tnense  qnaalities,  and  of  which  large  numhers 
i^rB  still  in  use,  though  they  are  heing  gradually 
}:27>planted  hy  those  lined  with  glass  or  enamel. 
il  ^  was  then  surprised  to  find  them,  to  say  the 
Ica^t,  snob  a  source  of  danger;  and  since  that 
t  me  he  has  seen  several  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
r.ttributable  to  no  other  cause  than  the  use  of 
w^t^r    from    these    metallic  pitchers.      These 
piicheiVy  as  is  well  known,  are  formed  with 
d^ahle  walls.    The  outer  case  and  the  side  walls 
are  of  Britannia  metal,  and  the  hottom  of  Ger- 
nian  silver  or  copper  soldered  to  the  sides.    The 
^hole  ia  more  or  less  thickly  electro-plated  with 
silver  inside  and  out.    Kow,  when  the  inner 
'hamher   is    filled   with    "common   alkaline, 
ticrated,  or  other  corrosive  water/'  it  hecomes  a 
IT. lid  galvanic  hattery,  increasing  in  power  with 
'^ra^e.   the  sides  heing  composed  of  tin,  anti- 
T::ony,  and  copper,  and  the  hottom  of  copi>er, 
or  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel  together,  while 
the  solder  is  composed  of  lead  and  tin.    Of 
c-tkorse,  in  such  a  state  of  affiiirs,  the  lead  of  the 
solder  is  readily  attacked ;  and  the  author  found 
a  large  amount  of  this  metal  in  water  which 
had  heen. allowed  to  remain  12  hours  in  an  old 
pitcher,  though  the  water  used,  heing  from  the 
Cochitaate,  was  comparatively  pure.     One  pint 
of  water,  after  one  hour  in  the  pitcher,  con- 
tained perceptihle  traces  of  load.     After  four 
hoars  it   contained  0.86  grains;    after  twelve 
hours,    0.80;    after   twenty-four   hours,    1.45 
irrainH.      The  author  draws  attention  to  the 
lact  that  this  was  equivalent  to  2.80  gpiins  per 
srallon,  even  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  while  less 
than  0.01  grain  per  gallon  has  injuriously  af- 
focted  health,  and  cites  this  as  another  proof  of 
what  M.   (>ueneaa  de  Mussy   insists    upon — 
namely,  '*Xhat  contact,  even  mediately,  ho- 
iween  lead  and  other  metals  should  ho  avoided 
in  the  construction  of  all  reservoirs  destined  for 
the  conservation  of   water  for  family  use. — 
Amerietm  Chemist 

Our  readers  who  huy  pitchers  for  ice-water 
ihould  see  that  they  are  lined  with  uon-metallic 
and  non-corrosive  suhstances.    Glass  is  heat. 


Soft  Water. — This  is  \Tater  that  g^ves 
a  feeling  of  softness  in  washing,  from  the  ah- 
sence  of  certain  mineral  suhstances,  which  ren- 
der it  rough  or  hard.  Bain  water  may  he  taken 
as  a  fair  example,  for,  when  caught  in  the  open 
country,  it  is  the  purest  water  that  Nature  pro- 
vides. It  is  not  entirely  free  from  foreign  mat- 
ters, however,  for,  as  it  falls  through  the  air,  it 
ahsorhs  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carhonic  acid,  ammo- 
nia, $nd  organic  suhstances,  and  also  washes 
out  any  impurities  which  the  atmosphere  may 
happen  to  contain.  Thus,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean  the  air  contains  traces  of  common 
salt ;  in  the  neigh horhood  of  cities,  various  sa* 
line,  organic,  and  gaseous  impurities,  while 
dust  is  raised  from  the  ground  and  scattered 
through  it  hy  winds.  These  are  all  rinsed  out 
of  the  air  hy  rain.  In  passing  through  it,  wa- 
ter hecomes  highly  aerated — that  is,  acquires  an 
atmosphere  of  its  own,  which  contains  from  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than  ordinary 
air.    This  gives  to  water  its  agreeahle  taste. 

Soft  water,  which  is  free  from  dissolved  min- 
eral matters,  makes  its  way  into  oiganized  tis- 
sues with  much  more  readiness  than  hard  wa« 
ter.  It  also  exerts  a  more  powerful  solvent  or 
extractive  action,  and  is  thus  a  hetter  vehiclo 
for  conveying  alimentary  suhstances  into  the 
living  system.  In  culinary  operations,  where 
the  ohject  is  to  soften  the  texture  of  animal  and 
vegetahle  compounds,  or  to  extract  from  them 
and  present  in  a  liquid  form  some  of  their  valu- 
ahle  parts— as  in  making  soups,  hroths,  stews, 
or  infusions,  as  tea  and  coffee — soft  water  is 
much  to  he  preferred. 

In  consequence  of  its  aeration,  rain  water  is 
hoth  healthy  and  pleasant  as  a  hevei-ago.  The 
greatest  henefits  have  resulted  in  many  cases 
from  its  use,  where  the  spring  and  well  waters 
were  largely  impregnated  with  earthy  salts.-— 
JF,  /.  YoumanSt  M,  2>. 

Tea-Tastebs. — The  ayocation  of  a  tea- 
taster  is  to  take  a  sip  with  a  quick  inhalation, 
and  thus  a  small  shower  of  fine  tea«urops  enters 
the  lungs.  On  examination,  a  considerahlo 
quantity  of  tissue  from  the  leaves  is  found, 
which  aids  to  tease  the  limgs.  But  the  real 
agents  of  mischief  are  numerous  little  drops  of 
essential  oil,  very  plentiful  in  Assam  tea,  and 
are  particularly  severe.  Nausea,  derangements 
of  the  nerves,  and  sometimes  syncope  afflicted 
ihom.^'Seicntific  Hevietc, 

Tea-tasters  are,  as  a  rule,  short-lived  and 
nervous.  Their  occupation  is  at  variance  with 
ell  the  laws  of  health,  and  their  sufferings  are 
proportionate. 
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RECIPES    FOR   WHOLESOME   COOKING. 


PIES. 

Pies,  as  ooxnmonly  made,  are  any 
thing  Taut  wholesome ;  they  form  inferior  kinds 
of  food.  Made  as  tkey  should  be,  they  are 
both  wholesome  and  delicious.  The  best  of  all 
pies  is  made  from  the  apple.  The  cmst  should 
be  thin,  the  fmit  good  pie*«pple8»  and  plenty  of 
them,  put  between  the  crust.  Where  the  two 
crusts  meet  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  apples  pressed  out,  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  wide  strip  of  thick  cmst 
with  no  apples  near  them.  An  apple  pie  should 
be  eaten  just  after  it  is  cool.  If  eaten  while 
hot,  it  is  apt  to  go  down  only  half  masticated, 
and  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the  tongue  tends 
to  destroy  the  finer  sense  of  taste.  After  an 
apple  pie  is  one  day  old  it  b^;ins  to  grow  stale, 
unless  it  is  kept  with  great  care.  Soyer,  the 
famous  London  pie^maker,  thinks  that  if  all 
the  spoilt  pies  made  in  London  on  one  single 
Sunday  were  placed  in  a  row  beside  a  railway, 
it  would  take  an  express  train  an  hour  to  pass 
them  in  review.  In  cities  many  pies  are  spoilt 
every  day,  mainly  because  badly  made.  Who*« 
ever  will  induce  bakers  to  improve  their  meth- 
ods  of  making  them,  will  be  a  public  bene&ctor. 
The  usual  price  for  a  piece  of  pie  in  a  New 
York  restaurant  is  ten  cents.  They  could  be 
afforded  for  half  that  price,  at  a  profit,  too,  if 
there  were  no  spoiled  pies. 

PiE-CBUBT. — ^In  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jones's 
excellent  "  Hygienic  Cook  Book,"  are  a  large 
number  of  recipes  for  making  pies  and  pie*<cro8t. 
We  extract  two  of  the  recipes  for  the  latter. 

Potato    Pib-ckust. — Boil   one    quart 

dry,  mealy  potatoea.  The  moment  thoy  ore  done  mash 
them,  and  silt  through  a  ooUander.  Stir  thoroughly  to- 
ffether  one  cap  of  graham  flour  and  one  cup  of  white 
flour,  then  aid  the  potatoes,  rubbing  tb«m  evenly  through 
the  flour  In  the  same  manner  as  the  shortening  in  com- 
mon pie-crust.  Have  ready  one  cup  of  dom-mcal ;  pour 
over  it  one  and  one-third  cups  of  boUing  watet ,  stirring 
it  till  all  the  meal  is  wet,  then  add  it  to  the  potatoes  and 
flour,  mixing  only  till  thoroughly  incorporated  together. 
No  more  flour  diould  be  added.  The  moUing-boazd 
should  be  well  ooTeied  vith  dry  flour,  however,  as  it  is 
slightly  difllcult  to  roll  out.  It  should  be  rolled  very  thin, 
and  biJted  in  a  moderate  oven. 

It  is  very  eesenUal  that  the  above  conditions  should  all 
be  complied  with.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  potatoes  must 
be  hot,  and  mixed  immediately  with  the  flour ;  the  water 
be  poured,  while  boiUtif,  upon  the  com*meal,  and  the 
whole  mixed  together  very  quickly  and  baked  immedi- 


ately. Inattention  to  any  of  these  requisites  will  be  quit 
apt  to  injure  a  &ilure. 

Crsax  Pib-gbust. — ^Take  equal  quan 

titles  of  gntham  flour,  white  flour,  and  Indiia  meal ;  ra> 
evenly  together,  and  wet  with  very  thin  sweet  croaiBu  I 
should  be  rolled  thin  and  baked  in  an  oven  aa  tiot  as  fo. 
common  pie-crust. 

This  make*  excellent  pastry  if  properly  baked .  Man; 
patients  have  said  to  us  they  did  not  see  how  tbey  coulii 
ever  again  relish  the  pastry  in  omimon  use  (tliia  is  so 
much  sweeter  and  more  palatable,  to  say  nothing  of  it^ 
wholesomeness).  It  is  more  generally  rell6hfl(i  tliaa  th^ 
potato  crust* 

Mrs.  Jones  gives  the  following  nothod  for 
making 

SouB  Apple  Piz. — ^Take  nice  tart  ap- 

ples—^pitsenbergs  are  best,  although  pippins,  greening^*, 
russets,  etc.,  are  excellent ;  slioe  then ;  flll  the  imder- 
crust  an  inch  thick ;  sprinkle  sugar  over  than ;  suid  m 
•poonfkil  or  two  of  water;  cover  with  a  thin  cmst,  luid 
bake  throe-fourths  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  Health  Cook  Book  puhlished  in  liondon 
gives  the  following  recipe  for 

Apple  Pie. — ^Peel  and  cut  about  two 

pounds  of  apples,  sharp  ones  being  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  cut  each  into  four  pieces,  removing  the  cores  ;  then 
cut  each  quarter  into  two  or  three  pieces,  according  to  tho 
siae.  Put  half  of  them  into  a  ple-dlsh,  slightly  press 
them  down ;  put  over  them  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar ; 
put  in  the  remaining  apples ;  then  add  another  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  making  the  apples  form  a  kind  of  doma,  the 
center  being  two  inches  higher  than  the  sides;  add  a 
small  wine-glass  of  water;  cover  the  top  with  paste,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  fhim  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

The  recipe  which  follows  is  for  making  a  spe* 
cies  of  apple  pie,  or  apple  cake,  as  it  is  some*' 
times  called : 

Apple  Cakes. — Mix  unbolted  wheat  or 

rye-meal  with  cold  water,  making  a  dough  or  batter  soft 
enough  to  nearly  level  itself.  If  shortening  is  desired, 
use  sweet  cream  or  butter.  Fill  a  rather  deep  pie-plate 
about  a  third  fiill  of  the  batter,  and  sprinkle  over  a  little 
sugar.  Wash,  quarter,  and  core  tart  apples,  and  place  as 
many  in  tho  batter  (skin  side  up)  as  it  will  hold.  They 
may  be  pressed  down  and  leveled  with  a  stiff  spoon.  Over 
the  top  sprinkle  some  sugar,  and  bake  till  nicely  brown. 

This  cake  is  hoth  wholesomely  nutritious  and 
delicious.  Children  and  grown  folks  can  eat  of 
it  freely  without  danger  of  injury. 

We  purpose  in  Tkb  Herald  of  Hbalth 
for  1871  to  devote  considerate  space  to  recipes 
for  wholesome  food,  and  We  invite  our  friends 
everywhere  to  send  us  those  which  they  know  I 
to  he  good,  that  we  may  place  them  before  our 
large  circle  of  readers. 


EDITORIAL  DBPAHTMENT. 


EW  rOBK,    FEBRUABT,   1871. 


■To  tha  iift  o(  tiM  M^ '>  ■''■tti  l€iictli  i 
Tt  iki  nicbl  of  th*  NnniB  it  uddatb  itmiclb ; 
II  &ahEuthabMtt.HbricfaUoitbail|)it; 
■niiOt  4BkaD(  a  (oblat  of  mnunc  UiAt." 


1  nw^r  trUdi  vUdk  may  tppar  in  Tkm  Beuld. 

*i^  IB  i^ti^UiitwLafariiwmm  print  Utitmprt  tuffut 
U  nc-fiaUi  I*  Ot  patrtmi. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


>T  M.   L.   B0);>K0OX,  M.  O.,  ■SITOB. 


The  Best  Gotbbsxd  Place  ih  thk 
"Kio— Th««  is  B  paragi»pli  going  the 
<Bidt  of  the  papei*,  l«  the  eSect  th&t  &t  the  In- 
iKiii]  Eibitntion  in  Pkrii,  &  few  ;e«ra  tgo, 
'.WO  fnnci  ««n  awutied  to  Tin«Iud,  N.  J., 
r  Wbg'the  bat  goTerned  towa  in  the  world. 
u  cUimed  that  the  aecrel  of  thi*  gooi  goT- 
^<ii«nt  nine  from  the  faot  that  no  alcoholic 
'inks  are  lold,  or  conmmed  there.  If  toUl 
*tia«iice  bia  done  n  uiDch  for  the  order  and 
tiroTnliieM  of  Vioelatid,  what  woald  it  not  do 
I  Se*  Torit  t  Ib  not  the  expeTimertt  worth 
figi  Ifit«bo>ildproTeanicMntiare,allthe 
ti^  uid  towns  on  the  continent  wonld  adopt 
'    People  who  diink  liqoor  to  any  ntent 


rarely  get  on  in  the  world.  The  dnnuellfrV 
till  satche*  alt  thoirtarplaiearningi.  There  ai« 
mannEuitnring  honiee  in  New  Tork  when  the 
workmoi  get  drank  on  Satorday  night,  and 
Sonday,  intte«d  of  being  ipant  in  moral  and  ia- 
tellectnat  culture,  i>  ipent  in  dinipation.  Om 
Monday,  and  often  Tiiaadaj,  the  men  can  not 
work  becaiueortheiriiioetiate  mental  condition. 
Thai  two  or  three  dayi  are  loat,  hnide  the  loM 
of  earning*  which  ought  to  be  pat  in  a  MTingt 
bank  b>  accnmnlata  for  inTcitment  in  a  boma, 
and  the  lott  of  telf-reepect,  health,  and  the  con- 
fldcnce  o(  friendi.  The  gteateet  mfleren  from 
drink  are  the  poor;  drink  keep*  them  poor 
They  oan  no  more  riee  with  tke  weight  of 
drinking  habita  on  them  than  a  bird  could  tiM 
in  the  air  whMi  chained  to  a  rock,  or  a  man  oan 
•wim  with  ■  niiII-«tone  aronnd  hia  neck.  With 
exteniire  knowledge  of  those  who  drink  liqaor, 
and  those  who  do  not,  we  have  no  hoaitation  in 
ujiug  that  the  moat  temperate  people  are  tho 
moat  anceeaafal  in  accumnlatinx  wealth.  In 
nine  initancee  out  of  ten  wo  know  that  the  peo- 
ple in.Naw  Xork  who  can  not  pay  their  taxea, 
their  grocer*'  or  board  billi,  [are  thoaa  who 
drink.  In  nine  caaee  out  of  ten,  thoee  who  be- 
come paapen,  thieves,  and  murderers,  drink. 
In  short,  drink  reduces  the  wealth,  the  order, 
the  virtue,  the  health,  the  bsppinees  of  people, 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

The  example  set  by  Vineland  on  the  quce- 
tion  of  Temperance,  is  a  royal  one.  No  per- 
Honslliberty  isentragedhy  thelaw.  Every  yesr 
the  people  vote  on  the  subject,  and  they  veto 
againat  lelting  liquor  dnring  the  coming  year, 
and  all  pakcefnlly  submit  to  the  decision  ot^ 
tho  majority.  In  New  York  this  is  of  conrw 
impoeaible,  because  the  majority  is  on  tho 
other  «de.  The  minority  sabmit  as  gracefully 
aa  they  can,  ai  in  Vineland,  except  the  resolta 
are  so  bad  in  New  Tork,  that  Temperance  peo- 
ple protest  more  than  they  would,  if  good  gov 
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omment  and  order  resulted  from  liquor-drink- 
ing.  The  great  work  to  be  done  in  New  York, 
and  in  all  other  cities  similarly  conditioned,  is 
to  work  to  increase  the  number  of  Temperance 
people  and  a  greater  interest  in  the  oanse.  It  is 
ft  more  important  subject  for  agitation  than  any 
other.  Ordinary  poliiios  pales  before  it.  To 
secure  good  goyexnment  is  the  object  of  politics. 
0f  it  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  preventing 
ihe  sale  of  liquorSi  it  is  a  remedy  well  worth  a 
oareful  and  long*coutinued  trial. 


A  MEBiTORiors  Abticls. — Fop  number- 
less years  it  has  been  the  opprobrium  of  Ameri- 
'can  cookery  that  it  employed  an  agent  in  raising 
dough  that  was  deleterious  to  health,  and  deci- 
dedly objectionable  to  those  whose  sense  of 
taste  is  refined  and  delicate.  Saleratus  cookery, 
yellow  to  the  eye  and  of  alkaline  taste  in  the 
mouth,  has  long  been  the  target  for  physicians 
and  hygionists  to  aim  their  denunciations  at, 
and  deservedly,  too.  It  always  takes  time, 
however,  to  bring  about  any  reform  of  magni- 
tude, and  therefore  people  have  continued  to 
iise  deleterious  alkalies  for  raising  such  articles 
of  food  as  required  it,  leaving  it  for  the  chem- 
ikt  and  hygienist  to  devise  something  better 
at  their  leisure.  This  has  been  done  by  J. 
•Monroe  Taylor.  His  Cream  Teast  Baking 
Powder  has  been  tested  by  us  with  great  care 
and  used  with  much  satisfaction  for  over  a 
year  at  the  Hygienic  Institute,  where  a  hun- 
dred people  axe  fed  daily.  Our  com  gems,  and 
other  forms  of  food  made  light  with  it,  are  the 
delight  of  all.  Not  a  particle  of  alkaline 
-smell  or  taste  is  to  be  found  in  them ;  for  the 
article,  known  as  Cream  Teast,  is  not  an  alkali, 
'but  is  made  principally  from  the  acids  of 
grapes.  It  renders  shortening  almost  unneces- 
sary, brittleness  and  tenderness  being  secured 
with  half  the  amount  otherwise  required.  We 
always  intend  to  use  the  best  and  most  health- 
ful articles  in  preparing  food  for  our  table,  and, 
unless  somebody  discovers  something  better, 
we  phall  stick  to  this.  Our  kitchen  matron 
•says  it  always  produces  reliable  results.     Wo 

hope  and  believe  it  will  speedily  take  the  place 


of  the  vile  compounds  now  generally  used. 
render  this  tribute  freely,  as  due  to  a  man  w 
has  helped  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  gn 
magnitude,  as  afTecting  the  healtk  and  bap 
ness  of  the  race. 


M188  Garkett. — ^This  acoomplisli 
and  wealthy  young  lady-phyidcian,  who  resii 
in  London,  is  deservedly  very  popular  »  Et 
land,  though,  like  American  lady-physic iaj 
she  sometimes  moots  with  opposition  and  abu. 
She  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  ba 
as  fair  as  any  German  maiden,  which  she  wei 
in  neat  braids.  The  abomination  of  heavy  v 
terfalls  on  the  back  of  her  head  she  does  t. 
indulge  in.  Her  complexion  is  clear  and  be  a 
tiful,  her  features  good,  and  her  bxpreaaion  e 
tremely  pleasant. 

In  the  sick-room  she  must  prove  a  hleesin 
She  is  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  ao  highly  c 
teems  the  art  of  swimming,  that  for  six  yea 
she  made  persistent  efforts  to  acquire  it.  As 
member  of  the  school  board  with  Prof.  Huxl^ 
her  influence  will  be  felt  in  education.  Tlie| 
seem  to  be  some  mean  spirits  in  this 
however,  for,  though  Miss  Garrett  was  elect 
chairman  by  a  large  majority,  yet,  a  woman  c 
being  eligible  to  the  offioe,  she  was  prevent 
from  taking  the  chair.    Such  is  prejudice. 


MoKOrOLT  BY  MaLB  M£DIC.\I.  &fUi)EyT 
An  obstacle  of  a  very  serious  character  has  be« 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  women  who  are  sto^; 
ing  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinbuii^ 
They  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  Edii 
burgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  are  thaa  cut  off  frnt 
the  two  years'  hospital  attendance  tirhich  a: 
indispensable  for  graduation.  Xfaia  refoaal 
admit  the  lady  students  ib  flagrskntly  uojai 
and  founded  on  false  pretenses ;  for,  as  the  oj 
jeotions  of  the  five  hundred  male  students  I 
the  presence  of  eight  ladies  in  the  wards  does  i^< 
extend  to  the  "  mixed  audience*'  of  women  dots' 
and  women  patients,  it  can  not  be  regarded  t 
other  than  a  subterfuge. 
In  addition  to  the  ladies'  mentorial  to  th 
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ciQagcfs  of  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  aeyeral  of  the 
rzixcndty  Frofeasori  presented  a  memorial  also 
::>  that  body  on  behalf  of  their  lady  pupilB. 
TLcy  strongly  deprecated  the  ezclosion  of  fo- 
ndle stadentB  as  an  act  of  '*  practical  injustice/* 
a:;d  they  stated  diBtinctly,  that  from  the  experi- 
n^e  the  J  had  already  had  of  male  and  female 
^tuilenta  OD  the  same  benches  in  lectures  on 
Acatomy  and  Surgery,  they  find  that  **  in  these 
nixed  daoee  the  demeanor  of  the  students  is 
n-'Tc  orderly  and  quiet,  and  their  application  to 
'tudy  more  diligent  and  earnest,  than  during 
f-rmer  aeesions  when  male  students  alone  were 
present. 

The  memorials  were  without  effect  The 
!i  liee  have  been  excluded  by  the  managers  of 
thd  Infirmary.  No  doubt  in  a  few  years  this 
proceeding  will  be  Tiewed  in  its  true  light  as  a 
\y^sQ  and  unmanly  monopoly. — lUhecea  Moore. 

As  opposition  is  the  life  of  business,  so  are 
tbc  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  woman  hy 
ihc  modical  schools,  nerring  them  up  to  greater 
Etrengib  to  oYercomo  them. 


Htoikkic  Housss  IK  New  Yobx  City. — 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
oi  the  zeaden  oC  The  Laws  of  Life^  to  this  long 
established  Hygienic  Institution  of  Wood  & 
Holbrook,  at  15  Laight  Street  In  company 
witb  MJas  Austin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  I 
bad,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  opportunity  of  hoing 
there  for  a  few  days,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  tbe  eTidonoes  of  success  of  the  proprietors 
in  their  business.  The  house,  since  tbey  took  it, 
is  not  carried  on  exolnsiTely  as  a  water-cure  or 
infirmary,  but  is  as  well  a  boarding-house  kept 
in  good  measure  on  hygienic  principles.  The 
situation  for  a  hygienio  hoarding-house  is  per- 
haps not  excelled  hy  any  in  the  city.  Central 
to  nearly  all  the  huainess  circuits  of  the  city,  it 
rudily  accommodates  such  business  men  as 
v/ant  to  live  upon  healthful  food  while  in  tho 
citv. 

Growing  in  popular  favor  as  hygienic  ideas 
arc,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  all  hy- 
gienists  that  an  establishment  exists  in  New 


York,  where  they  can  get  iivell-caoked,  yet 
healthful  food,  with  clean  beds  and  pleasant  at- 
tention. 

Dis.  Wood  &  Holbrook  are  also  owners  of 
Tna  Hbbald  of  Hkaltk,  a  very  ahly  con- 
ducted and  prosperous  health  journal.  They 
are  both  comparatively  young  men,  married 
each  to  a  woman  who  is  in  truth  a  helpmeet 
to  her  husband,  and  are  doing  great  good. 
Neither  ^e  members  of  my  family,  nor  my** 
self,  will  soon  forget  the  great  kindness  shown 
to  us  while  we  were  their  guests.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefibrson,  in  his  great  play  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  we  all  lift  our  glasses  of  water  and 
say  to  Messrs.  Wood  &  Holhrook,  **  Here's  to 
your  health,  and  the  health  of  your  families,  and 
may  yon  all  live  long  and  prosper.'' — James  C. 
JaekiOHf  JT.  J). 


A  Vbtkhaw  in  the  Cause. — Mr.  A. 
Morehouse,  who  has  taken  Tbb  Herald  of 
Health,  in  all  itb  changes,  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  writes  thus  enthusiastically  in  renewing 
his  subscription  for  1871.  Mr.  Morehouse  fully 
appreciates  the  value  of  a  health  journal.  The 
monthly  visits  of  such  a  journal  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  should  form 
a  part  of  the  literature  of  every  household 
quite  as  much  as  a  political  journal,  or  one  da* 
voted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  But  te 
the  letter : 

'*  KniTOR  OF  Tns  Hbbalo  of  Health — Demr 
Sir:  I  commenced  reading  your  publication, 
more  than  twenty  years  previous  to  1871 — it 
was  then  called  The  Wator-cnre  Journal.  By 
its  teaching  I  have  learned  to  live  without  being 
sick,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  pub* 
lications  I  have  ever  read.  I  used  to  be  sick  a 
great  deal,  had  some  very  hard  spells,  and  doc- 
tored a  great  deal;  b'dt  pince  I  commenced 
reading  your  journal  I  have  had  no  more  fe- 
vers, nor  have  I  taken  any  more  of  what  is 
called  medicine.  Counting  my  doctor's  bills 
and  the  loss  of  time  before  I  read  your  jonmaU 
it  does  not  cost  mo  half  as  much  to  live.  I 
have  not  taken  a  dose  of  medicine  for  more 
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than  twen^  yearSi  iior^are^  IJ  been  sick  a  day 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  nor  have  I  drank  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  in  twenty  years.  I  am  now 
in  my  7lBt  year,  and  am  a  farmer,  and  daring 
the  last  harvest  I  worked  through  the  grain  and 
bay  harresting,  and  did  a  full  hand's  work  for 
young  men.  Some  of  the  young  man*  thought 
I  got  along  easier  than  they  did.  More  than 
half  of  the  time  I  gathered  the  sheaves  and 
shocked  after  the  reaper,  which  I  Berer  had  a 
hand  do  for  me,  and  some  of  the  men  said  they 
never  saw  a  person  do  it  before.  I  will  not  ray 
any  more,  us  you  may  think  I  am  bragging. 

"  Yoan  truly, 

*«  A.  MOREHOUSE." 


"  To  THE  Editob  op  The  Hebili)  op 
Health — Dear    Sir :    Allow    me    to    inquire 
through  year  journal  what  diet  you  would  pre- 
scribe for  children  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age, 
of   strong   mental  temperament   and   slender 
bodies.    I  am  anxious  to  know  how  I  can  best 
•develop  their  bodies.    My  boy  of  seven  years  of 
Age  takes  a  number  seven  bat,  and  weighs  but 
little  over  thirty  pounds.     His  general  health  is 
much  better  than  it  was  one  year  ago.    Is  there 
any  particular  objection  to  Indian- meal  bread 
or  rye  bread  ?    I  do  not  like  to  trouble  you,  but 
I  am  anxious  to  learn.    We  do  not  send  him  to 
•school  now,  and  keep  him  out  of  doors  as  much 
•as  possible  in  pleasant  weather.    Why  I  ask  so 
particularly  about  corn-meal  is  this :  a  phrenol* 
ogist  that  lectured  here  last  spring  said  I  ought 
not  to  give  him  com  bread,  becaase  it  is  so 
heating.    He  is  very  fond  of  it 

•'AN  ANXIOUS  \»:OTHEB." 

Answer. — Give  your  children  plenty  of  the 
best  broad  and  milk.  Unleavened  wheat-meal 
bread  is  excellent  Well  made  corn-meal  bread, 
rye  bread,  and  oat-meal  bread  are  good.  The 
phrenologist  who  objected  to  ooxn-meal  bread 
did  not  know  very  much  about  bread,  we  think. 
Children  need  abundance  of  wholesome  food. 
If  they  can  not  have  it  they  will  be  dwarfed 
«nl  stinted.  Good  fruit  is  appropriate,  and 
a'/S  a  re  not,  as  many  suppose,  objectionable. 


Educated  Nukses. — A  late  writer  i 
Fraser,  discussing  the  demand  for  educate 
women  in  the  sick-room,  places  the  proper  xnaa 
imum  price  for  a  skilled  nurse  at  three  g^xinea 
per  day,  which  is  certainly  higher  than  thci 
are  at  all  likely  to  obtain.  "  A  gentleman  yrh\ 
educates  his  daughter  as  a  nurse,*'  the  ^vrrit« 
says,  '^  has  provided  for  her  future  as  seciirel  i 
as  for  that  of  his  son,  to  whom  he  has  given  i 
profession." 

The  demand  for  educated  nurses  must    l> 

much  greater  in  England  than  in  America,  o: 

the  supply  very  meager,  to  allow  of  such  price 

as  the  writer  referred  to   mentions.       Tlirc^ 

guineas  per  week  Ss  more  likely  to  be  the  truth 

The  demand  for  educated  nurses  ought  greatlji 

to  increase.    Being  more  useful  than  the  phy< 

sician,  they  will  do  much  to  save  the  lircs   oi 

the  sick,   when  aa  ignorant  nurse  would  do 

harm.    Education,  however,  is  not  tbo  only 

qualification  needed.      Some  are  good  nurses 

by  nature.     Healthy  and  happy  themselves, 

they  impart  health  and  happiness  to  others. 

As  a  magnet  magnetizes  bits  of  iron  with  which 

it  comes  in  contact,  so  do  they  magnetize,  so  to 

speak,  patients  for  whom  they  care.    If  the 

sick  would  choose  a  good  nurse,  let  them  do  it 

with  reference  to  natural  as  well  as  acquired 

talent. 


A  New  Yobk  LADT-aunoEON  in  Pabis. 

— Dr.  Mary  C.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  is  shut 
up  in  Paris,  and  is  aiding  the  cause  of  Franco 
as  surgeon.  Miss  Putnam  is  the  daughter  of 
the  well-known  publisher  of  this  city.  She 
has  been  pursuing  medical  studios  abroad  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  has  distinguished  herself 
as  a  brilliant  student  and  an  accomplishes! 
woman.  If  she  ever  returns  to  New  York,  she 
will  be  welcomed  by  hosts  of  warm  and  admir- 
ing  friends. 


Died  of  Old  Age. — In  the  month  of 
October  809  persons  died  in  San  Francieco, 
Calif omia.  Of  these  107,  or  over  one- third. 
were  under  two  years  of    age.     In  contract 
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vith  this  exoemve  nortaUty  of  Um  childivn  it 
tbe  sUtemieot  tliAt  one  penon  died  of  old  age. 
Tb'Te,  aboy  as  well  as  almost  ereiTwliere,  con* 
rsnptxon  kills  more  than  asj  other  du 
i'>  being*  the  number  ol  its  Tictimt. 


AvorxT  ov  Water  Nxkdxd  jpok  Duly 
r»s.~**  What  amuant  of  water  is  required  dailj 
fvr  the  aae  of  an  adolt  peraon  ^' 

AssvBm — For  drinkifig  purposes,  from  three 
h  fire  pints.  Abont  one-third  of  this  ii  con- 
tiioe^  in  our  food.  The  balance  mnst  be  sup- 
plied in  drink.  Women  drink  leaf  than  men, 
be;  childrai,  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
no:«.  In  hot  weather  the  amoant  is  more,  in 
cold  weather  leas.  In  cities  the  amonnt  required 
for  all  pnrpoaes  nsoallj  arerages  from  twenty- 
fire  to  forty  gallons.  In  New  York,  where  the 
vute  is  great,  mneh  more  is  used.  In  Parts 
ooly  thirty-one  gallons  are  supplied  to  each 
pfMrn.  It  is  estimated  that  in  case  of  scarcity 
of  w&ter  four  gallons  par  day  would  be  the 
kaH  amount  that  ought  to  be  used,  and  this 
vonld  not  admit  of  daily  bathing. 

While  on  the  subject  we  may  add,  that  for 
b&Utiag  purposes,  the  amount  of  water  required 
ruies  with  the  kind  of  bath.  For  a  full  bath 
in  a  hathing-tub,  a  barrel  is  about  the  proper 
amount.  For  a  hand  bath  six  quarts  is  none 
too  much.  For  a  shower  bath  five  afalloas  ia 
•cflicient,  and  for  a  aits  bath  three  or  four  gal- 
bna  may  be  enough ;  and  for  that  bert  of  all 
baths,  the  Turfciah,  a  bazxel  of  water  will  be 
none  too  much ;  and  eren  this  would  hare  been 
conaderad  a  meager  supply  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
Dihiis,  who  heeded  not  less  than  ten  barrels 
per  head  in  their  largest  bathn. 

Animals  require  much  water,  rarying  ac- 
cording to  sise,  food  used,  work  done,  and  other 
circamstaneea.  A  hone  requires  eight  gallons 
a  day.  A  cow  will  drink  nx,  gallona,  a  aheep 
two  to  three  quarts.  An  ox  requires  a  little 
more  than  a  cow,  a  mule  a  little  leas  than  a 
hoxae,  while  an  elephant  will  use  up  nearly  a 
IttrreL 

The  amonnt  required  by  sick  peraona  is  about 
doable  that  necessary  for  well  ones. 


What  Is,  A5D  What  CiirsKS  Coksuvp* 
Tiox. — It  IS  now  an  establitfhfd  fact  that  pul- 
monary consumption  is  nor  primarily  a  disease 
of  the  lungs,  but  ono  inrolnng  the  entire  or- 
ganism of  tho  body,  having  its  origin  in  defec- 
tive digeation  dhd  the  rioUtion  of  the  rulea  of 
health  in  dreaa,  exorciao,  amnaements,  etc.  In 
short,  every  thing  that  tends  to  impair  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  body,  create  debility  and  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  mental  forces,  has  a  cor- 
responding tendency  to  develop  tuberculous  or 
conaumptivo  diwaaes;  hence,  reading  novels 
and  other  fictitious  literature  that  produces  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  impairs  digestion 
and  tends  to  develop  consumption.  So  with 
amusements,  theaters,  operas,  and  other  places 
of  entertainment  that  tend  to  produce  a  long 
and  continued  feverish  condition  of  the  ntind, 
withdrawing  the  vital  forces  from  the  digestive 
and  aasimilating  organs ;  they  weaken  the  body 
and  develop  the  diaeaae.  A  want  of  proper  reat 
taken  at  the  proper  time ;  occupationa  that  con- 
fine persona  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere ;  achoola 
in  which  tho  mind  ia  too  long  kept  upon  a 
stretch,  and  large  numbera  of  children  orowdei 
into  imperfectly  ventilated  rooms ;  the  use  of 
pastry,  tea,  coffoo,  rich  and  poisonous  confec- 
tionery, imperfect  dress,  too  closo  confinement 
in-doora,  irregular  habits,  and  every  other  cause 
that  weakens  the  body  and  impairs  digostion, 
acts  either  as  an  exciting  or  direct  cause  of 
pulmonary  conaamption. — Jfedieai  Investigator, 


The  Healthiest  Towh  ts  New  York. 
—The  Cooperstown  (N.  T.)  Journal  publishes 
a  l:st  of  the  deaths  in  that  town  during  a  year, 
which  is  a  aomewhat  remarkable  record.  It 
ahowa  that  of  the  20  peraons  who  have  died,  2 
being  young  children,  only  7  were  under  62 
yeara  of  age,  10  were  70  or  upward,  4  wore  over 
80,  and  1  was  over  90.  The  average  ago  of  the 
20  was  65  years  and  i  month ;  the  average  age 
of  the  18  adult  persons  was  66  years  and  6 
months.    The  population  of  the  place  is  2,000. 

Cooperstown  may,  we  think,  l^e  considered 
the  healthiest  town  in  New  York.  If  not,  we 
ahould  be  glad  to  know  it. 
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How  to  Treat  the   Sick. 


How  TO  Gbt  the  Most  Good  out  of 
THB  New  HretB^ic  Trbatkbvt.— If  I  were 
id  say  to  a  Beriously  sick  person,  **To  get 
well  yoa  must  give  your  mind  to  it,"  my  advice 
would  doubtless  be  set  down  as  a  piece  of  gra- 
tuitous stupidity  by  most  people,  sinoe  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  we  behold  an  incompetent 
mental  condition  accompanying  complete  phys- 
ical prostration.  And  that  is  precisely  why 
so  many  very  sick  people  can  not  get  well-r-be- 
eause  they  are  incapable  of  giving  their  minds 
to  it. 

But  you  would  see  no  inconsistency  were 
I  to  say  to  the  devoted  and  self-appointed 
nurso  of  this  sick  persop,  "  To  get  him  well  you 
must  give  your  mind  to  it."  Yet,  doubtless, 
under  Providence,  if  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
who  fall  ill  and  die,  for  lack  of  proper  treat- 
ment and  good  nursing,  were  to  heed  the  first 
alarms,  which  are  always  sounded  a  good  long 
while  beforehand  by  the  physical  system,  and 
in  good  time  give  their  minds  to  getting  into 
a  healthy  natural  state  again,  they  would  not 
be  reduced  to  the  strait  of  patting  their 
lives  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor  aud  the 
nurse.  And  in  a  case  which  is  of  vital  indi- 
vidual importance  to  you,  the  will  of  a  third 
person  is  never  so  effective  as  your  own  would 
be. 

To  do  any  thing  well,  you  must  give  your 
mind  to  it.  People  understand  perfectly  that 
to  learn  a  language,  to  engineer  a  car-load  of 
passengers  over  a  railway,  to  build  a  house,  or 
to  write  a  book,  you  must  give  your  mind  to  it. 
But  they  utterly  ignore  the  application  of  this 
great  elementary  principle  to  a  task  which,  in 
proportion,  is  often  as  diffioult.  as  delicate,  and 
as  complicated  as  any  of  these. 

The  mo<<t  wonderful  machine  that  was  ever 
created  is  out  of  order  and  needs  to  be  laid  up  for 
repairs.  In  some  way,  its  wonderful  motive 
power  has  been  abused,  and  it  has  grown  cranky 


and  will  not  work  well.  It  is  good  policy  t 
heed  the  first  signs  of  internal  trouble.  On  wif 
the  brakes  and  run  her  into  some  quiet  retreal 
for  an  oiling  of  creaky  places,  and  a  general  far 
bishing  up,  and  a  leisurely  examinatioa  of  he 
whole  condition.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  d< 
this,  and  if  you  grudge  the  time  that  it  talcc? 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  running  off  th< 
track  at  some  moment  when  you  least  expect  it 
and  certainly  to  some  catastrophe  more  or  les^ 
fatal. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that  it  don'^ 
matter  how  a  thing  is  done,  so  that  the  things  is 
but  done ;  and  who  have  never  yet  learned  that 
for  every  thing  that  is  worth  doing  there  ia  but 
one  way  of  performance,  which  is  the  right  way, 
and  that  there  are  no  two  right  ways  of  dcing 
any  one  thing.    These  people  will  tell  you  that 
they  have  tried  the  Water-cure  un  thomsolvc^ 
at  home,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  that  it 
is  all  a  humbug.    The  truth  is,  that  a  succesE- 
ful  application  of  the  water  treatment  requires 
an  amount  of  experience  and  a  command  of  ap- 
pliances not  to  be  compassed  by  a  raw  novice, 
in  a  private  house.     The  new  hygienic  treat- 
ment is,  and  professes  to  be,  simpler  than  the 
old  medical  theories  ;  but  it  is  based  on  princi- 
ples much  more  profound  than  those  which 
have  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  it  is  jost  about  as  absurd  for  any 
uninformed  person  to  fancy  that  he  can  treat 
with  water  and  electricity,  for  any  serious  ail- 
ment, with  success,  as  for  him  to  suppose  that 
ho  could  assume  the  risk  of  a  difficult  surgical 
operation.    Indeed,  the  risk  assumed  in  such 
cases  is  very  great.    An  acquaintance  of  mins 
had  derived  great  benefit  from  a  season  passed 
in  a  Water-cure  establishment   I  believe  she  was 
cured  there  of  somo  painful  ailment,  and  ever 
after  she  was   enthusiastic   in  recommending 
cold  wet  packs  to  her  friends  on  the  slightest 
opportunity.    One  day,  going  to  see  a  neighbor, 
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mt  found  ber  floahed  Mid  languid,  and  com- 
pUinin^  of  dulhwM  about  the  liead ;  and,  de- 
lighted to  be  of  nae,  our  amateur  doctor  at  once 
iD&isted  on  being  allowed  to  prepaze  a  oold  wet 
iLeet.  The  aick  woman  hod  not  been  in  the 
Libit  of  using  cold  water  to  any  great  extent, 
Gfid  feebly  refused.  Bat  at  length  ahe  was 
Wearied  into  oompliance  by  her  friend's  persts- 
t/^ccy. 

The  consequence  was,  that  when  her  hus- 
Idnd,  wbo  was  sent  for  in  a  groat  huny,  came 
aome  an  hour  later,  he  found  her  suffiaring 
from  an  acute  attack  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism ;  ber  Uce  red  and  hot,  and  her  eyes  start- 
ing almost  out  of  her  head.  Six  months  were 
required  t6  repair  the  mischief  done  in  ooe  hour 
by  a  treatment  not  adapted  to  the  case  and  con- 
»titation  of  the  patient,  and  given  at  a  critical 
(>».  riod.  That  this  lady  should  ever  afterwards 
bold  all  Waterssures  in  mortal  terror,  was  but 
a  natural  result  of  her  experience ;  yet,  doubt- 
less, had  the  proper  Hydropathic  treatment  been 
given  by  an  expert,  her  illneu  would  have  been 
averted  and  herself  greatly  benefited. 

I  am  entirely  against  having  people  who  are 
not  doctors  trying  to  doctor  themselves  for  any 
serious  ailment,  and  I  especially  want  to  discour- 
&^  any  body  from  tryiog  WaterMcure  treatment 
on  an  extended  scale  at  home,  unless  they  know 
a  good  deal  about  it  irom  experience.  If  you  do 
not  exactly  know  what  to  do  for  yourself,  you 
are  jost  as  likely  to  hit  upon  the  wrong  thing 
to  be  done  as  the  right  things  Ton,  perhaps,  do 
not  even  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
though  yon  £uioy  you  do. 

If  you  are  really  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and 
have  decided  on  water  treatment,  you  should 
give  it  the  fiixrest  possible  trial,  as  combined 
with  new  Hygienic  methods,  and  that  you  can 
only  do  at  a  good  establishment. 

I  have  hinted  before  that  the  great  secret  of 
getting  w^  is  to  give  your  mind  to  it,  while 
you  still  possess  sufficient  vigor  to  do  this ;  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  end,  aside  from  all 
medical  considerations,  it  is  a  wise  provision 
which  takes  tlie  patient  out  of  the  old  routine 
of  cares  and  duties,  and  breaks  the  spell  which 


holds  his  anxious  mind  chained  to  his  accus** 

» 

tomed  pursuits,  by  throwing  him  among  en^* 
tirely  new  scenes,  and  placing  upon  him  new 
obligations.  Indeed  this  is  half  the  task  which 
is  involved  in  curing  a  cbronic  disease.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  one*s  mind  entirely  to  the  bus* 
iness  of  getting  well,  surrounded  by  the  causes 
wbich  have  induced  ill  health.  The  mind  is 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  treadtmill  habits 
into  which  it  has  been  forced  to  be  easily  coaxed 
out  of  them.  "  I  will  rest  to*morrow ;  but  there 
is  a  piece  of  unfinished  work  at  my  elbow  which  t 
think  I  ought  to  do  to-day  I"  And  so  it  goes 
on,  and  to^norrow  is  like  to-day,  and  one  day  is 
but  a  simile  for  another.  Left  to  ourselves, 
we  will  never  take  the  rest  and  rightly  pursue 
the  treatment  which  we  need,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use  1  And  this  is  what  makes  a 
good  Hygienic  establishment  such  a  capital 
place  for  invalids.  There  you  must  give  your 
mind  to  gottiog  well,  and  your  time  also ;  and 
all  temptations  to  do  otherwise  is  carefully 
withheld.  And  this  is  the  great  secret  of  treat- 
itig  chronic  disease.  If  you  want  to  master  it 
you  must  give  your  whole  strength  to  the  con- 
test. 

Abused  nature,  like  a  jealous  mistress,  refuses 
to  share  a  divided  attention.  Give  her  your 
beet  endeavors,  and  she  will  thrive  vigorously. 

A  man  who  smokes  tobacco,  and  who  pours 
liquid  fire  down  his  throat  at  intervals,  and  is 
given  to  late  hours,  must  not  expect  the  least 
benefit  from  any  sort  of  treatment  until  he 
has  broken  with  these  three  habits.  Women 
need  not  suppose  that  they  can  smuggle  in 
half- bushel  chignons  and  tight  corsets,  and  poi- 
sonous  cosmetics,  and  apply  them  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  spray  douches  and  full  hot  baths, 
with  any  sort  of  benefit  vYou  must  make  your 
peace  with  violated  Nature,  before  her  chaste 
handmaidens,  the  Water-nymphs,  can  do  you 
any  good. 

The  greatest  blessing  conferred  by  the  Hy- 
gienic routine  passed  at  health  institutes,  is  that 
it  inculcates  sound  physical  habits  in  the  ignor* 
ant,  and  puts  the  forgetful  ones  in  mind  of  what 
they  owe  to  Nature.    "  Treat  her  well,  and  she 
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will  treat  you  well,"  is  the  principle  on  which 
these  establishments  are  founded.  —  Howard 
Glyndon. 


Paintee's  Cholic. — Being  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  that  dreadful  disease,  I  have  thought 
perhaps  a  few  words  about  it  would  not  come 
amiss.  Host  every  one  has  some  remedy  that 
will  cure  the  colic,  but  after  the  disease  has 
once  got  a  strong  hold  of  a  person  I  have  found 
there  are  very  few  if  any  of  the  remedies  that 
will  even  give  relief  for  the  time  being.  The 
old  idea  of  drinking  whisky  and  other  liquors 
is  all  humbug,  and  many  a  painter  has  found 
when  too  late  that  it  only  made  his  case  worse. 
.  I  know  of  a  case,  personally,  where  a  man 
died  with  the  colic  just  after  drinking  a  lot  of 
whisky.  All  the  medicines  the  dontors  could 
give  him  were  useless,  the  whisky  benumbed 
his  body,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  died. 
Drinking  milk  was  recommended  to  me,  and  I 
think  if  I  had  commenced  when  the  colic  first 
attacked  me  it  would  have  saved  m&  much  suf- 
fering, and  perhaps  cured  it  entirely ;  but  I  did 
not  commence  until  after  the  third  "  grip."  By 
that  time  the  disease  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  me 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  have 
any  effect.  I  drank  from  one  to  two  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  Eating  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  is 
another  good  remedy,  for  it  helps  to  work  the 
poiion  out  of  the  system  and  keeps  the  bowels 
loose  at  times  when  yon  may  have  or  expect  a 
*'  grip."  Thank  Heaven,  the  day  has  oome  when 
carriage  painters  are  no  longer  obliged  to  use 
lead  for  filling  up  the  wood ;  and  if  there  is  as 
much  jMunter's  colic  in  carriage-shops  as  of  old, 
it  is  now  the  painter's  o\cn  fault. 

Since  Valentine  &  Co.  succeeded  in  making 
a  rermanent  Wood  FiUing  that  answers  all  the 
purpose  of  lead,  there  is  no  need  to  get  the 
painter's  colic. — An  Old  Fainter, 


Headache. — To  ihe^Uar  of  Tbib  Her- 
ald OP  HBALTH~7>Mr  Sir  :  '*  I  have  just  been 
reading  a  piece  in  your  last  issue,  called, 
« What  it  Costs  to  have  a  Headache,'  and  in  it 


you  say  people  should  know  enough  of  bygi 
to  be  able  to  avoid  headache.  If  there  is 
particular  mode  of  living  by  which  beada 
can  be  avoided,  you  would  put  me  and  nam 
ous  others  of  your  readers  under  great  obli 
tions  by  publishing  it." — A  Sub§eriber, 

Amsweb. — We  can  not  go  into  an  elabora 
answer  to  our  correspondent,  but  will  8a,y, 

1.  That  two* thirds  of  the  headacbe  wbii 
women  suffer  comes  from  indigestion  and 
engorged  liver.  This  comes  from  eicfaer  eati 
bad  food,  too  much  food,  or  taking  too  litt 
good  exercise.  They  either  exercise  in  the  o 
air  too  little  for  the  food  they  eat,  or  eat 
much  for  the  exercise  they  take.  As  most  w* 
men  now  dress,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
to  take  such  exercise  as  they  need  to  promo 
digestion  aud  circulation.  Close-fitting  clot 
ing  about  the  waist  prevents,  in  the  little  e 
ercise  they  take,  the  ends  for  which  it  is  in 
tended.  Wholesome  exercise  out  of  doors  an 
good  food  are  the  remedies.  Of  course,  ther 
are  other  forms  of  headache,  that  have  othc 
causes.  Of  these  we  will  not  speak  here.  Mei 
who  labor  out  of  doors  have'  little  headache 
compared  with  women.  Their  vigorous  exer 
oise  prevents  the  digestive  apparatus  from  be 
coming  clogged  and  foul. 


Poisonous  Effects  of  Bee-Stixgs — 1 
Pbbvbvtiyb.  —  Menn,  Editon:  The  poison 
ous  efiects  of  a  bee-sting  can  be  prevented,  o 
at  least  oonsiderably  mitigated,  by  pasnn 
over  it  the  pipe  of  an  ordinary  tmnk  key. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  pipe  acting  a< 
an  annular  compress  close  to  the  puncture,  forcfi 
the  poison  out.  Could  not  this  simple  proce« 
be  extended  in  its  application  to  the  hites  oi 
serpents  and  rabid  dogs  P  The  absorption  and 
spread  of  the  virus  might  thus  be  prevented,  or 
at  least  retarded,  until  a  physician  conld  arrive 
with  a  more  efiective  remedy. — Seientijie  Amti. 

In  this  department  we  desire  to  present  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Such  of  our  readers  as  h^re 
valuable  information  on  appropriate  topics  are 
respectfully  requested  to  furnish  the  same. 
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Food    for    Mirth    and    Thought. 


Waxiace  oh  thb  Obioik  op  Man. — 

7:ui  may  hare  been,  indeed  I  beliere   must 

l^ve  1)6611,  once  a  homogenebna  race;  bnt  it 

'"'1^  at  a  period  of  which  we  hare  as  yet  dis- 

: .  rered  no  remains,  at  a  period  so  remote  in 

. ;-  history  that  he  had  not  yet  acqaired  that 

'•(".iiideTftilly  dereloped  brain,  the  organ  of  the 

xind,  which  now,  eren  in  his  lowest  examples, 

n'.^es  him  far  aboTe  the  highest  brutes ;  at  a 

p  riod  when  he  hal  the  form  but  hardly  the 

^.t  tire  of  man,  when  he  neither  possessed  the 

\  iinan  speech  nor  those  sympathetic  and  moral 

I'. clings  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  eve- 

1}  where  now  distinguish  the   race.     Just  in 

\  roportion  a«  these  truly  human  faculties  be- 

'^ome  developed  in  him  would  his  physical  fea- 

t:3res  become  fixed  and  permanent,  because  the 

I  .Iter  would  be  of  less  importance  to  his  well- 

^ '  ing ;   he  would  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the 

^!owly-<^ianging  nnirene  around  him  by  an 

aiyance  in  mind  rather  than  by  a  change  in 

body.    If,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he 

was  not  really  man  till  these  higher  faculties 

were  fully  dereloped,  we  may  fairly  assert  that 

there  were  many  originally  distinct  races  of 

men ;  while,  if  we  think  that  a  being  closely 

resembling  us  in  form  and  structure,  but  with 

mental  faculties  scarcely  raised  above  the  brute, 

jnnsi  still  be  considered  to  have  been  human, 

we  are  fiilly  entitled  to  maintain  the  common 

origin  of  all  mankind. 

Why  thet  Wewt  to  War. — ^A  certain 
king,  it  is  said,  sent  to  another  king,  saying, 
''  Send  me  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or  else—" 
The  other,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  presumed  in- 
sult, replied,  *'  I  have  not  got  one ;  and  if  I 
had—*'  On  this  weighty  cause  they  went  to 
war  for  many  years.  After  a  satiety  of  glo- 
ries and  miseries  they  finally  bethought  them 
that,  as  their  armies  and  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  their  kingdoms  mutually  laid 
waste,  it  might  be  well  to  consult  about  the 
preliminaries  of  peace ;  but,  before  this  could 


be  concluded,  a  diplomatic  explanation  was  first 
needed  of  the  insulting  language  which  formed 
the  ground  of  the  quarrel.  *'  What  could  you 
mean,"  asked  the  second  king  of  the  first,  "  by 
saying,  '  Send  me  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail, 
or  elwe-P  "  "  Why,"  said  the  other,  «*  I  mesnt 
a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or  else  some  other 
color.  Bat,"  retorted  he,  "what  could  yon 
mean  by  saying,  *  I  have  not  got  one;  and  if  I 
had— P  "  "  Why,  of  course,  if  I  had  I  should 
have  sent  it."  An  explanation  which  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  peace  was  concluded 
accordingly. 

The  unhappy  war  now  going  on  between 
France  and  Germany,  which  has  caused  the  death 
of  so  many  people,  and  so  much  horror  and 
anguish,  might  have  been  settled  by  a  few  kind 
words.  The  story  of  the  two  kings  related 
above  is  not  only  a  lesson  to  other  rulers,  but 
also  to  all.  Most  of  the  quarrels  between  in- 
dividuals are  quite  as  foolish  as  the  war  of  the 
blue  pig  with  a  black  tail. 

A  New  Eejisok. — Here  is  a  new  and 
excellent  reason  for  not  taking  tobacco.  Mrs. 
Gk>8s,  of  Orland,  Me.,  is  just  dead  at  the  enor- 
mous age  of  107  years.  It  is  stated  in  her 
obituar}'  notice  that  during  her  whole  life  she 
was  especially  addicted  to  the  use  of  "the 
weed."  Now,  if  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  results 
of  nicotian  indulgence  that  its  votary  may  live 
to  be  107  yean  old,  a  sensible  man,  rather  than 
run  any  such  risk,  will  pitch  his  pipes  and  his 
plugs  out  of  the  window.  Does  the  reader  re- 
member those  horrible  creatures  mentioned  in 
"  Gulliver's  Travels"  who  could  not  die.  They 
became  about  so  old,  and  there  they  remained 
for  ever,  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  Even  Dr.  Swift  never  im- 
agined any  thing  more  horrible. 

Punch  says  thai  in  some  parts  of 
England  the  water  is  so  bard  that  skating  on  it 
is  kept  up  all  through  the  summer. 
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Abernetht's  Dislike  of  UyxECESSABY 
Talk.— People  who  came  to  consult  this  eccen- 
tric man  took  care  not  to  offend  him  hy  hootleaa 
prating.  A  Udy  on  one  occasion  entered  his 
consulting  room  and  put  bdfore  him  an  injured 
finger,  without  saying  a  word.  In  silence 
Abemethy  dressed  the  wound,  when  instantly 
and  silently  the  lady  put  the  usual  foo  on  the 
tahle  and  retired.  In  a  few  days  she  called 
again  and  offered  her  finger  for  inspection. 
*'  Better  P"  asked  the  surgeon.  "  Better,"  an- 
swored  the  lady,  speaking  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  Not  another  word  followed  during  the 
rest  of  the  interview.  Three  or  four  similar 
visits  were  made,  at  the  last  of  whioh  the  pa- 
tient held  out  her  finger  freo  from  the  band- 
ages and  perfectly  healed.  "  Well  f*  was  Ab- 
emethy*s  monosyllabic  inquiry.  "  Well,"  was 
the  lady's  equally  brief  answer.  "  Upon  my 
soul,  madam,"  ezclahned  the  delighted  surgeon, 
**  you  are  the  most  rational  woman  I  ever  met 
with  "'-^eafreton* 9  Book  About  Doctors. 

A  SiNOiTLAB  Trttth. — ^It  had  been 
well  said,  that  the  one  great  solitary  character  in 
the  multitude  of  the  people  is  persecuted  and 
put  to  death.  Five  such  characters  are  out- 
lawed, hooted  at,  and  despised.  Double  their 
numbtir,  make  them  ten  in  a  thousand,  they  are 
passed  by  and  silently  neglected.  Increase  this 
number,  lot  them  be  a  hundred  in  a  thousand, 
or  one  in  ten,  their  power  is  resogniced,  but  re- 
sisted. When  they  are  so  iu  multiplied  as  to 
be  one  in  five,  their  word  is  listened  to  with 
respect;  their  hour  of  triumph  approaches. 
But  still  the  process  consists  in  a  slow  produc- 
tion of  individuals,  each  of  whom  counts  one, 
and  all  of  whom  constitute  one,  through  their 
allegiance  to  the  same  principles  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  same  ends. — 0,  B,  F^oihingham. 

Aw  Old  Lady  was  recently  brought  as 
a  witness  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  and 
when  asked  to  take  off  her  bonnet  obstinately 
refused  to  do  so,  saying,  "  There's  no  law  com- 
pelling a  woman  to  |take  off  her  bonnet." 
"  Oh,"  imprudently  replied  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, "  you  know  the  law,  do  you  ?    Perhaps 


you  would  like  to  come  up  and  sit  K<%ro,  fl 
teach  us."  "  No,  I  thsnk  you,  sir,"  replied  I 
old  woman,  tartly;  "there  are  old  ^trorn^ 
enough  there  now." 

A    Shokt    Mehoht. — ^A  wortliy 

clergyman  in  a  neighboring  town  is  very 
sent-minded  and  has  a  short  memory.  It 
common  habit  with  him  in  the  pulpit  to  fo 
something,  and  then,  after  sitting  down,  to 
up  again,  and  begin  his  supplementary  rom 
with  the  expression,  "  By  the  way."  A 
Sundays  ago  ho  got  half  through  a  praya 
when  he  hesitated,  forgot  what  he  was  aboul 
and  sat  down  abruptly,  without  closing.  In , 
minute  or  two  he  rose,  and  poiotiug  hifl  fore 
fing^  at  the  amazed  congregation,  he  said  '*  Oh 

by  the  way — Amen !" 

I 

Delibhtxs  Tremxvdous. — ^A  negro  viw 
brought  up  before  the  Mayor  of  Fhiladelphia, 
a  short  time  since,  for  stealing  chickonj* 
'•Well,  Toby,"  said  his  Honor,  *'what  havei 
you  got  to  say  for  yourself  f"  "  Noffin  but  dU^ 
boss  :  I  was  as  crasy  as  a  bedbug  when  I  atolc^ 
dat  'ar  pullet,  cos  I  might  have  stole  de  hig 
rooster,  and  never  done  it.  I>at  shows  'clusively 
to  my  mind  dat  I  was  laboring  under  the  delir- 
iums tremendous." 

PoisoNiNO  BY  Woaii  Loz£xoE9. — Dr. 

B.  D.  Gifford  reports  to  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  a  case  of  poisoning  a  child  threo 
years  old,  who  had  eaten  seven  "  worm  loz- 
enges." 

Parents  who  take  Thb  He&ald  op  Hxaxtb 
avoid  these  troubles. 

'^  Madax,"  said  a  cross-tempered  phy- 
sician to  a  patient,  "  if  women  were  admitted  to 
paradise,  their  ^tongues  would  make  it  purga- 
tory." "  And  some  physicians,  if  allowed  to 
practice  there,"  replied  the  lady,  "  would  soon 
make  it  a  desert." 

A  FETsiciAK  said  of  a  quack  that  he 
was  "  such  an  ignoramus  that,  if  he  could  take 
a  lantern  and  go  down  inside  his  patient,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  find  out  what  the  matter 


was. 
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ANSWERS  IX)  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  A.   L.   WOOD,  M.  D. 


Weak  I^nngs—Position  During 
^leep. — ••  When  qaile  young  I  bad  a  sefere 
ttack  of  bilioufl  fever,  which  aflected  one  of 
uv  langs.  Sinca  then  I  ha?e  enjoyed  perfect 
nith,  yet  the  least  over-ezertton  or  excite- 
ment causes  mo  to  puff  like  a  small  steam- 
T^oe,  and  partially  lose  self-control.  Does 
'.»  indicate  any  unsoundness  of  the  lungs  ? 
fi  it  more  healthy  to  sleep  on  the  side  than 
•n  the  back  7  Is  it  not  injurious  to  the  ear 
tsr  hare  tha  side  of  the  bead  pressed  down  on 
I  pllow  ?•» 

Your  lungs  may  not  be  diseased,  but  they 
sre  weak.    They  need  strengthening  and  ez- 

irjJing.  Take  all  the  out-door  ezercise  you 
"e  ftble  to,  but  a?oid  over-ezertion  and  ex- 

iement.  A  coarse  of  gymnastic  training 
?r>ald  be  an  ezcellent  thing  for  you.  If  that 
'^  not  practicable,  practice  rowing,  ezercise 
**  iih  Indian  clubs  or  upon  a  "Home  Gjmna- 

For  healthy  persons  the  position  for  sleep  is 
-:'0Q  the  back,  for  the  reason  that  it  allows 
freer  motion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  so  good 
<"  one  takes  late  suppers.  There  are  certain 
^  .fcised  conditions  of  the  body  in  which  ly- 
I  r^  upon  the  side  is  the  best  position.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  injnnous  to  the  ear  to  have  the 
v.le  of  the  head  pressed  down  upon  a  pillow. 
If  the  pillow  is  a  feather  one  it  is  most  assu- 
redly injurious,  but  if  made  of  some  good 
Leat-condnctrng  material,  the  injury,  if  any,  is 
Tcry  slight  indeed. 

Horseback  Bidlnflr.^"  Will  you,  in 
the  columns  of  your  journal,  gi?e  your  views 
upon  horseback  riding  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
i;"od  for  one  who  is  troubled  with  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  fits  of  dizziness,  etc., 
or  will  you  suggest  what  is  gojd  for  such 
troubles  ?" 

ir  ihe  patient  Is  strong  enough  to  bear  it, 
then  horseback  riding  will  prove  beneficial. 
If  not,  it  will  be  injurious.  The  same  is  true 
of  walking  and  most  other  kinds  of  exercise. 
For  difficulties  of  this  kind  exercise  is  the 
nuia  dependence  for  effecting  a  cure,  but  it 


must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  patient. 
For  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  take 
much  active  exercise,  the  Movement  Cure  is 
just  the  thing,  giving  them  the  right  kind  of 
exercise,  and  the  right  amount,  without  un- 
duly fatiguing  them.  For  persons  who  are 
able  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  or  more  at  a 
time,  walking  is  better  than  riding.  The 
walking  should  be  done  briskly,  and  not  taken 
at  a  snairs  pace.  The  diet  should  be  plain 
and  unstimulating,  and  all  reading,  study,  and 
mental  exertion  should  be  indulged  in  very 
sparingly. 

Over-Study.—"  What  is  the  best  treat- 
ment for  nervous  irritation  and  debility  in- 
duced by  over-study  ?•' 

First  of  all,  stop  studying  and  let  the  brain 
rest  Secondly,  call  your  muscles  into  action 
by  such  forms  of  out-door  exercise  as  may  be 
most  practicable  in  your  case,  and  ar^  best 
suited  to  your  strength  and  general  condition . 
Exercise  as  much  as  you  are  able  every  day, 
but  guard  against  over-doing,  and  *ncrea8e  the 
amount  of  exercise  as  your  strength  increases. 
Live  upon  a  plain,  unstimulating  diet,  drink 
nothing  but  water,  and  avoid  all  nervous  ex- 
citement as  much  as  possiblo.  Mental  rest, 
physio^  exercise,  pure  air,  sunshine,  bathing 
sufficient  for  cleanliness,  and  pure  water,  are 
your  remedies. 

Remedy  for  Cold  Feet.— *' Please 
send  me  a  remedy  for  cold  feet.  My  head  is 
constantly  unpleasantly  warm.  If  you  can 
do  so  it  will  oblige  me,  as  I  have  tried  the 
remedies  prescribed  by  my  physician,  but  all 
to  no  purpose." 

If  your  feet  are  cold  and  your  head  hot,  ex- 
ercise your  feet  and  legs  and  let  your  head 
rest,  thus  drawing  the  excess  of  blood  from 
the  head  to  the  feet,  relieving  the  head,  warm- 
ing the  feet,  and  balancing  the  circulation. 
Walking,  running,  jumping,  dancing,  skating, 
or  exercising  the  lower  extremities  in  almost 
any  way,  will  produce  the  desired  result  if  the 
patient  has  the  requisite  vitality.    Those  who 
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are  unable  to  restore  the  circulation  in  this 
way,  should  at  once  go  to  some  institution 
where  they  can  have  the  Movement  Cure 
treatment  applied,  for  an  unbalanced  circula- 
tion is  liable  to  lead  to  dangerous  congestions, 
inflammations,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds. 

Tomatoes  ns  Food.—  *'  I  was  taken 
all  aback  by  Dio  Lewis's  opinion  of  tomatoes, 
as  quoted  by  The  New  York  Sun  recently 
from  his  new  book.  If  he  is  correct,  I  must 
empty  all  my  tomato  jars  into  the  sewer  forth- 
with.    What  say  you  T* 

I  regard  tomatoes  as  one  of  the  very  best 
articles  of  food  we  have,  and  believe  that  if 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
ate  them  freely  every  day  in  the  year,  that 
there  would  be  much  less  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing than  there  is  at  present  I  have  eaten 
them  very  freely  for  many  years  past,  and  pre- 
scribed them  for  my  patients,  and  always 
^ith  good  results.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
of  the  bad  effects  arising  from  their  use  as- 
cribed to  them  by  Dr.  Lewis.  Instead  of  tell- 
ing you  to  empty  your  tomato  jars  into  the 
sewer,  I  should  say  put  up  double  the  quan- 
tity for  another  year. 

Impure  Blood.  —  «A  slight  burn  on 
mj  arm,  after  two  weeks  of  the  usual  treat- 
ment, still  looks  like  an  angry  sore.  Is  it  not 
an  evidence  that  my  blood  is  in  bad  condition  ? 
I  never  before  had  any  trouble  with  a  burn, 
bruise,  or  cut ;  and  if  it  does  indicate  poison 
in  my  blood,  then,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  it,  is  also  chargeable  with  a  like  injury  to 
my  children,  for  one  of  them  has  had*  for  ten 
days  quite  a  stubborn  sobe  on  his  finger,  orig- 
inating from  an  ordinary  blow  ;  and  another 
has  had  an  angry  and  troublesome  irruption 
on  his  thigh  ;  while  my  baby  is  distressingly 
chafed,  in  spite  of  the  greatest,  care  and  a 
daily  bath.  This  is  an  entirely  new  experi- 
ence with  them.  We  all  bathe  frequently, 
and  try  to  maintain  a  tolerably  hygienic  diet 
Gems,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  staples  with 
us.  Meat  we  use  sparingly.  If  our  blood 
has  been  poisoned  by  our  mode  of  living,  in 
any  particular,  I  want  to  know  it ;  and  if 
possible,  apply  a  remedy  by  a  change  of  mode 
in  that  particular.  My  husband  suggests  ap- 
ples as  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the 
immediate  cause.  He  has  just  been  reading 
about  "Apples  and  Salt  Hheum,"  in  the  No- 


vember number  of  your  journal,   which 
brought  home  with  him  this  evening. 
have  all  (including  baby)  been  eating  i 
freely  of  apples  for  some  time  past.     Bi 
the  apples  are  bringing  the  poison  to  the  i 

face,  HOW  DID  IT  GET  INTO  THE  STSTEaC  ?" 

There  is  no  question  but  your  blood 
that  of  your  children  is  in  an  impure  co 
tion,  but  the  cause  is  not  so  easy  to  tel! .  1 
say  you  trt  to  live  hygienically.  You  i 
and  you  may  not,  as  you  do  not  tell  how  ; 
live.  As  far  as  you  mention  it  is  very  gc 
Impure  blood  is  often  produced  by  eatin;^ 
much  of  even  the  best  kinds  of  food,  and 
consequent  imperfect  digestion  and  asstm 
tion  of  the  same.  Especially  is  this  apt  to 
the  case  when  but  little  out-door  exercise 
taken.  Then  again,  the  blood  may  beco 
impure  from  not  breathing  enough,  or  fr 
drinking  impure  water,  etc.,  etc.  Again,  e\ 
if  you  live  properly  now,  you  probably  h.' 
not  always  done  so,  and  your  blood  and  fi 
tem  generally  may  have  been  in  a  bad  con 
tion  as  a  result,  and  you  may  also  nave  trai 
mitted  the  same  to  your  childi^.  Hav^ 
recently  adopted  a  more  hygienic  mode  of  Ii 
ing,  your  system  may  be  rallying  to  the  ta 
of  purifying  the  blood  and  establishing  a  b^ 
ter  order  of  things  generally.  Try  and  fi| 
the  cause,  remove,  if  possible,  persevere 
well-doing,  and  you  and  your  children  t« 
come  out  all  right. 

Driiyrs  nnd  Fever.— "I  have  notic 
that  persona  rallying  from  a  fever  trent 
either  by  Allopaths  or  Homeopaths,bloat  ge 
erally,  and  especially  in  the  bowels.  Whit 
the  cause  of  it,  and  what  is  the  remedj 
Does  this  ever  occur  in  water  treatment  o| 
fever  ?' 

The  principal  and  usually  the  only  cause 
the  drugs  given  in  the  treatment  of  the  fevi 
and  consequently  it  very  seldom  occurs  uni 
water  treatment 

Indentacion  of  the  Forehead.' 

"  If  a  permanent  indentation  is  left  on  U 
forehead  after  a  fall,  does  it  indicate  a  fnc:>:| 
of  the  skull  ?    My  baby  had  a  severe  fall 
couple  of  months  ago,  and  was  ill  for  a  for 
night  afler.    A  dent  on  the  forehead  remtics^ 

It  is  not  an  indication,  although  both  coDd{ 
tions  may  exist  at  the  same  time. 
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Eeseditast  Gssntrs :  An  Ir.qniry  isio  its  Laws 
aM  CoBBe^tnicea.  By  FzmndB  Oaltoo,  7.  B.  8. 
A'ew  York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

It  :s  not  loBg  snoe  ve  publisfaed  a  critiqiis  upon  **  A 

.  V  rlaa's  Problenu,"  thoiring  the  periodicity  of  delu- 

!>  .!:.<.  the  pover  of  imitation  in  gpreading  crine  and  fa- 

r.-:  dnai,  as  alao  the  propagation  of  mocal  ditocder  by 

:z,AOi  of  hereditary  ■enenality  and  dninkeaneap.    It  wai 

isrlc  sid«9  of  hnman  experience ;  the  startling  facte 

"*    h  go  to  ehow  that  the  eeeds  of  Tloe  lodged  in  the  hu- 

run  blood  vill  ptodnoe  their  terrible  harrett  In  genera* 

*  :iH  jet  to  oome— that  no  men  or  woman  can  hold  fite 

1  'hr  hand  and  not  be  burned ;  not  only  thcmaelTes,  bat 

'^.7  after  progeny,  vUl  inherit  the  burning  itigma. 

^e  haw  DOW  before  na  a  rabjeet  more  hopeAiI,  of  an 
^r*^\lj  profoimd  philosophy,  and  of  a  mocal  signiiicanpy 

■  ^e  aa  tellingr.  npcm  a  broader  basis  of  obserration. 

.'  .inan  thoaght  is  at  last  tending  in  a  direction  more  hn- 
Ciin  zing  aad  robust  than  that  of  Malihus.  We  hail  it 
u  la  amen  of  a  bettor  progress  to  a  higher  dviliiation. 

ic  the  work  before  ns  we  see  the  rail,  aa  it  were, 
▼rL&i±rd  aside,  showing  the  slow  progress  of  the  ages, 
!i<-  ft  la;  ding  elements  of  the  reign  of  cruelty  and  oi>- 
;-r<'^ion  which  brought  about  crime,  brutality,  and  hu« 
&  jv  dif order  m  erery  shape,  producing  a  race  infinitely 
'.■:]"w  the  standard  which  Nature  of  a  right  was  willing 
:k.t  I  able  to  produce.  No  nation  can  present  a  high  na- 
*' ■  nility  withont  some  care  oTer  the  methods  of  propaga- 
'-  a,  the  laws  of  which  are  as  certain  and  as  unmistak- 
fc'vi    as  IB  the  lower  orders  of  creation.    The  ikxmer 

r<  etl^  from  the  best  stocic ;  the  pedigree  of  a  fine  hoxae 
I-  conffolly  iNneaerred,  and  he  is  allowed  to  propagate  only 
fr  m  the  best  blood — ^best  in  moral  horse-points  as  well  as 
'tiid,  shape,  and  endnranco.  A  ricious  animal,  or  a  de- 
f-  :tiTe  onr  in  any  way,  is  turned  orer  to  common  labor, 
azi  not  allowed  to  extend  his  kind. 

How  is  it  with  the  human  race  T  Suppose  the  Greeks, 
« nation  which  ]»roduoed  a  Socrates  and  a  Phidias— types 
'A  hTzmanity  which  no  after  age  has  been  able  to  erolre 
—l^  been  able  to  preaenre  themselyes  intact,  and  to  go 
fji  developing  continuously  all  that  is  beantiftU  in  form, 
'^obl«  in  idcafl,  and  grand  in  art,  the  world  would  be  in- 
Snjtvly  advanced  in  dTilisation,  in  all  wholesome  modes 
f  f  li/p,  and  we  ahonld  have  become  a  race  founded  upon 
a  ran  and  hexM  basis-— not  as  we  are  now,  a  race  be- 
»  tt*-d,  bestial,  thicTing,  and  cruel,  with  only  here  and 
there  one  m  a  milium  to  show  what  we  ought  all  to  be  in 
istcUect,  morals,  and  aspiration.  But  the  morals  of  the 
Orveks  were  too  licentious  fat  men  bke  Socrates  and  Plato 
to  restrain,  and,  being  frw  in  number  compared  with  the 
ncisrhborinf  barbar^ms,  they  were  soon  orerwhelmed  by 
intcrmaxriages  therewith,  and  by  wars,  luxury,  and  a 
si.:)n«l  foreign  faflox.  The  Greek  is  ranged  by  our 
:>cihor,  and  we  think  justly,  as  two  grades  higher  than 
th^  best  Cancissisfi  rarictyof  the  present  day,  while 
iTom  cxtcnsiT*  obsenration  of  the  Negro,  trarels  in  Af- 
rira,  and  historic  researdhf  he  finds  the  Negro  is  two  grades 
'atwn  than  the  white  man  of  the  present  day. 

We,  all  of  as,  erren  in  oar  own  limited  drde,  hare  seen 
tunilies  high  in  intellect,  and  true  and  noble  in  charac- 
tir,  aiSordisg  ths  promise  of  a  sopeiior  race,  suddenly 


thrown  back  to  an  inferior  type  by  its  members  marrying 
men  and  women  of  an  altogether  discordant,  irresponsi- 
ble and  imbecile  range  of  creation,  thus  not  only  neu- 
tralising their  own  progress,  but  that  of  others,  and  what 
we  see  In  families  is,  in  the  aggregate,  what  wo  see  in  na- 
tions. 

,  The  wars  of  the  long,  dreary  ages  hare  cultirated  in 
men  the  brutal  instincts,  and  they  hare  come  reeking 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  household,  there  to  entail 
their  over-stimulated  destructiveness  in  their  oflSspring ; 
more  than  this,  war  has  destroyed  the  best  physical  and 
moral  types,  and  left  only  the  more  inferior  to  propagato- 
their  kind. 

We  talk  much  of  the  benefit  which  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Church  has  conferred  upon  the  world  in  pre<ierving  the 
archives  of  learning,  and  making  itself  the  depository  of 
the  more  humanising  elemenU ;  but  we  forget  in  this  the 
iajury  she  has  done  by  enfolding  in  cloisters  and  monas- 
teries the  gentle,  loving,  truthful,  and  intellectual,  pre- 
venting the  propagation  of  such  by  her  enforced  celibacy, 
and  leaving,  as  wars  have  done,  the  inferior,  onlm&l 
ma  sacs  to  people  the  world. 

Again,  for  centuries  religious  persecutions  prevailed  in 
the  Church.  We  will  cite  only  those  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries tmder  Philip  II.,  when  more  than  eighty  thousand 
are  supposed  to  hare  perished  by  the  stoke,  the  ax,  and 
the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition ;  remembering,  also,  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  contemporary  in  kind,  in 
which  more  than  sixty  thousand  were  massacred  in  eold 
blood,  and  we  see  at  once  how  not  only  the  steadfast  in 
character,  but  the  great  In  mind,  were  cut  off,  and  pre- 
vented ihim  entailing  their  qualities  upon  the  race. 

In  this  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  perished  in  a  single  era,  and  our  read- 
ers have  but  to  recall  the  facts  of  history  to  perceive  the 
irreparable  injury  the  race  must  have  sustained,  from  the 
advent  of  Christianity  down  to  the  more  tolerant  ages ; 
how  the  murderous,  cruel,  vindictive,  artftd  qualities 
have  been  left  to  be  engendered,  while  the  nobler  elements 
have  been  cut  off  The  poor  in  body,  the  low  in  morals* 
and  the  weak  m  mrad  have  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
have  filled  the  world  with  their  miserable  and  unfortu- 
nate progeny. 

We^  in  our  inflated  vanity,  talk  of  modem  progress  as 
if  it  were  a  kind  to  boast  of,  when  it  were  well  for  us  not 
to  compare  ourselves  with  each  other,  but  with  those 
specimens  of  the  race  who  stand  like  solitary  watch- 
towers  lighting  the  abysses  of  darkcess— Phidias,  Socra- 
tes, Periclos,  Anstotle,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton— and 
how  immeasurably  short  do  we  Ui\l  of  such  a  standard  I 

Our  author  is  not  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  superior- 
ity is  entailed  through  the  mother,  but  is  disposed  to 
trace  it  through  the  stoonger  masculine  element.  Di- 
vines, he  admits,  most  frequently  had  pious  mothers— 
that  is,  divines  eminent  for  seal  and  piety,  which  is  a 
strong  and  important  point  gained,  as  indicating  the  sure 
transmission  of  high  moral  elements.  It  is  often  asserted 
that  superior  men  like  silly  women,  which  is  one  of  the 
popular  errors,  aset-ery  superior  man  enjoys  the  society 
best  and  the  conversation  best  of  women  highly  endowed, 
and  it  was  the  combined  superiority  of  fhther  and  mother 
which  produced  a  Bacon. 
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The  statistics  of  our  author  are  of  exceeding  ralue  as 
showing  how  intellect  runs  in  fiimilics ;  that  where  genius 
has  once  appeared  it  is  most  likelj  to  appear  again ;  that 
the  intenuarrlage  of  gifted  fkndlies  is  sure  to  continue 
the  stock  of  gifted  indiTiduals ;  that  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  the  statesman,  the  judge,  the  commander, 
the  literary  man  and  artist,  are  inheritable,  and  their  re- 
production by  intermarriage  a  sure  thing. 

Beauty  runs  as  an  heirloom  In  some  fiunilies,  intellect 
in  another,  and  the  skill  and  power  of  the  crack  oarsman 
and  wrestler  is  traceable  through  the  blood  of  whole  fam- 
ilies. Such  being  the  acknowledged  fkcts  of  sdeuoe,  is  it 
not  time  for  intelligent  men  and  women  to  think  upon 
these  things,  and  lire  in  accordance  therewith  T 

Our  author  justly  repudiatee  the  doetrineit  of  Holthus, 
which,  to  avoid  a  surplus  population,  recommends  that 
the  more  intelligent  should  abstain  from  marriage,  thus 
learing  the  imbecile  and  vicious,  who  are  actuated  by  no 
wise  considerations,  to  flU  up  the  measure  of  Increase. 

He  inclines  to  the  Pangenesis  of  Darwin,  which  would 
soem  to  account  for  anomalous  and  exoeptional  cases. 
Thus  a  ffemmuU  (germ)  may  hare  laid  dormant  through 
a  hundred  ancestors,  a  gemmnle  for  good  or  for  bad,  when 
it  may  And  in  a  generating  pair  the  exact  ai&nity  for  de- 
velopment, and  suddenly  the  qualities  of  some  remote 
progenitor  are  reproduced.  This  is  a  comfortable  doctrine 
for  Ibmiliee  in  which  may  break  out  some  unexpected 
moral  observation,  which  would  seem  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility bock  into  some  remote  period ;  It  also  indicates 
that  we  are  not  so  morally  free  as  we  like  to  suppose— no 
more  than  we  are  intellectually  great,  as  modem  vanity 
inculcates.  But  as  the  laws  of  propagation  are  clear  and 
definable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time,  by 
establishing  wholesome  affinities,  these  latent  gemmulee 
of  an  evil  tendency  may  be  so  held  dormant,  and  neu- 
tralised, that  they  will  no  more  appear  to  vex  anl  disturb 
the  harmonies  of  creation,  but  that  oil  the  beastialities  of 
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war  and  crime  in  every  shape  shall  die  out,  an^ 
place  to  the  reign  of  justice  and  truth,  lo^e  azid  uni 
pence. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  worlc  itself  ic 
reason  of  the  infertility  of  certain  fiunilies.  auad  th< 
sequent  decay  of  the  English  peerages,  and  for  j| 
also  that  genius  is  by  no  means  tmprodnetiwe. 

Bpbinodalb  Stobibb.  By  Mn.  B.  B. 
uels.  Boston  :  Lee  ft  Shepard,  Publisli 
York :  I«eo,  Shepard,  and  Uillingham 

The  series  consists  of  six  illustrated  wolnm 
Nettie's  Trial,  Herbert,  Erie,  JTohnstone'a  Vaxm,  axu 
nifellen. 

This  is  a  well  written  series  of  stories  adapted 
little  folks,  and  not  uninteresting  to  tbe  largfT 
There  is  a  vein  of  gentle  piety  pervadinip  tbe 
enough  of  the  marvelous  to  rivet  attention.     Bei 
with  the  sorrows  of  Adele,  whose  state  of  mind  foil 
her  shipwreck  and  bereavement  is  described  with  a 
plidty  quite  touching  and  natural ;  the  six  wolmKiss 
tinue  to  narrato  the  adventures  of  the  fsonily  gro 
each  volume  in  a  manner  complete  in  iteelf.    We 
cheertally  commend  them  to  our  patrons. 

WoBKDAT  Ghbxbtia:?  ;  or,  the  Gh>spel  in 
Trades.    By  Alexander  Olark,  author  of  *'  Tbe 
pel  in  the  Trees,"  etc.;  with  an  Introductory  ?i 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant.    Philadelphia  :  CI 
Bemsen,  and  Haffelfinger. 

This  is  an  earnest,  quaintly  written  voik  that  rem 
one  of  the  old  days  of  John  Bunyon,  Richard  Bax 
and  "  Allen's  Alarm,**  when  men.  had  a  Titsi  ftdtk 
what  they  wrote  and  spoke.  If  people  coa  be  brouf^b 
read  it,  good  will  ensue,  morally  and  mentally,  fc 
abounds  with  historic  incident  borrowed  finmi  the  tr» 
and  shows  how  the  true  workingman  has  helped  on 
true  gospel  of  the  world. 
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A  Good  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

free  for  a  dub  of  30  subscribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  descnring  fiunily  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewtng  machine 
by  subectibiog  at  once.  Perliaps  your  minister's  wife 
wanU  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  got 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  we  axe  sure  thatitwiU  gire  you  good 
satisfaction. 


Pacts  for  the  Ladies.  —  There  ii 

exhibition  at  the  salesroom  of  Messrs.  'Wbeeler  &  M 
son,  Ko.  625  Broadway,  the  fltst  Sewtaig  Machine  C 
I)  made  by  that  Company,  the  present  number  bein?  3^ 
000.  Let  the  interested  compare  the  Machine  so:d 
1851  for  $12S  with  these  now  offered  fbr  $55.  The  fon 
owner  of  this  Machine  giros  its  history,  as  follows : 

The  Machine  was  finished  early  in  1851,  and  I  lesn 
its  ufs  ft-om  Mr.  Wilson  himself.  I  was  thus,  you  a 
the  first  to  work  the  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Machise,  i 
learned  on  the  first  Dna^hina  they  ever  man  ufacturrd- 

In  1854  I  earned  with  tho  Machine  $295.  besides  do; 
my  own  housework  and  taking  care  of  my  baby.  In  11 
wo  came  to  Davenport,  and  brought  the  machine  w,th  ? 
I  believe  it  is  the  first  Machine  ever  brought  to  loira 

I  run  that  Machine  almost  constantly  for  more  thi 
fourteen  years,  on  all  soru  of  work,  ftom  the  fici 
dressmaking  to  the  heaviest  tailoring.  r.  £.  I^ 

Errata.— On  page  63,  first  column,  twtnij 
seventh  lin'o  from  top,  nerwnu  should  read  vewms,  F»j 
84,  twsnty.first  line,  for  Sardou  rr«d  SanMon. 
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rXotice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

li'oviBghintB  to  oorrespoBdente  should  be  obMired 

rr.tingtotu: 

I  vv  I  WATS  ttttaoh  ume.  Pott  OiBoe,  Coimty,  and  Btftt^ 

t;>  roar  loCter. 
i^t  "io  5ConT  by  Chock  on  Nov  Yoiic,  or  bj  TostoAce 

Mosey  Order.    If  thb  Is  inpowiblo,  indoob  Bills  and 

r'-rrifter  Ijotter. 
Cavaoa  Ajt»  Ksv  ToucCnr  SoBMBXBxaa  •hoold  send 

13  eetds  tJEtra^  wHh  whidh  to  i»«|mj  pootage  on  aub- 
I     KT'ptkms  to  Tnn  Hzsals  ov  Hbalth. 
|.  iitxEaiBKn,  if  yon  an  entitled  to  a  Pimniom,  to  order 

;:  vh«n  you  aeod  the  Club,  and  infonn  na  hov  it  ia  to 

b-cscnt. 
TirsEMacn  YRAT  "WK  MOW  oiTS  tho  XmfiTt  Sewing 

Machine  aa  a  pramiinn.    It  is  guaranteed  to  giro  good 

I'ExuiBiLnTO  asini  in  Clttba  eariy. 
:.  KufDCBcn  TO  LOOK  at  our  Tteminm  liet  and  Book 

List,  and  soe  exactly  vhat  ve  giro  and  have  for  aale. 
>.  ilcxirxBcm  that  for  the  naaies  and  addreeieB  ot  Vt 

T<eTsons,  either  inralida  or  frienda  of  Temperance  and 

Health  Befom,  ve  gi^  Prof.  Wlleon*a  book  on  the 

Tcrknh  Bath.    It  oontafaM  71  pagee. 
^  Vr  AMn  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 
:?  Tbose  who  want  a  good  Spirpmuttr,  Parlor  Oymna* 

rium^  or  ^3Urtot  making  their  water  dran,  will  find 

the  pr.ces  in  another  oolomn. 
'.I.  IxTAune  from  all  parts  ot  the  conntry  are  inrited  to 

-rnitf  to  ns  for  our  cireolar,  and  foil  particnlors  as  to 

Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic   Institution, 

B«h>  advertisement  elsewhere. 
!.'.  H*:«  List  of  Books  elsewhereL 

Books  C-  0»  D. — Patties  who  order 
Svici  vili  fladitdieaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
cr:urr,  than  to  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  ease  the  eoet  of 
-?II^  tJon  will  be  added  to  tne  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
v^bra  the  money  has  to  be  returned  l^om  a  distant  point. 
T^oie  who  order  0.  0.  D.»  should  send  one-fourth  the 
Tilu«  of  the  Older  in  adTance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 

Caution* — Our  frieDdi  in  writing  to  us 
«^n:  please  be  Texy  paztioular  and  give  Postofflce,  County 
zT^il  State  with  erery  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re- 
-n^mbtrr  where  they  lire,  though  they  may  hare  told  us  a 
.nlrcd  timca.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
'^oks  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trmble, 
"in  quite  mistaken. 

Home  Treatment. — Invalids  wishing 
rrt-'^czTptionsfor  home  treatment  can  hare  them  for  Five 
TKllsrs.  They  diould  seed  foil  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Atit  person  sendii^  fiTe  new  subscribers  to  Tna  Hekald 
ry  HsALTK  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
'>*vrr  premiuBs,  be  entitled  to  a  prescription  for  treat- 
Bcntfree. 

The  Address  LabeL— By  this  method 

'■•^T  rabecriber*  can  keep  their  own  accounts  as  to  when 
tLr  Lr  tenns  ol  subscription  do^e;  for  instance,  if  the 
'  -Ltod  s'.ip  has  •*  De71,*'  or  **  jre73  "  added  to  the  name, 
:*■  <^i  .'Oifies  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  subscription  ex* 
'  ns  with  tho  December  number  of  1871,  or  the  June 
L amber  of  187S,  and  so  on  ef  $eq. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-'^ve— Any  person 

^10  will  send  us  at  on?  time  tnriitj.fire  new  subacribers 

'  •  thU  monthly,  shall  hove  them  for  Twenty-fire  Dollars. 

::.  tocmbor  they  must  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 

n  ooe  tiBM* 


OLITBBXlVa 

WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  send  TUX  HERALD  OF  HEALTH md  nny 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year  for  the  sum  be- 
low mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OFHEALtH,  $3  00,  and 

Atlantis  Monthly $4  00  for  |5  00 

Harpers'  Monthly...^.... .......^•.  4  00 for  5  00 

Harpers*  Bsaar 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpen'  Weekly 4  00  for  5  00 

Phrenolc^cal  Joain.&l...... ..........  8  00  for  4  OC 

Our  Touttg  Folks .. ...  2  OOfbr  3  00 

New  York  Tribune S  00  for  3  85 

American  Agriculturist .. ...  1  50  for  8  00 

Cash  Clubbing   Rates. 

1  Subscriber $3  00 

4  Hubecribers 7  00 

10  SubecriWrs 15  00 

25  Subscribers.,.^............ 25  00 

SifipU  NmnherB,  20  emtr. 

Address  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

How  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  Pottaffict  Jfoncy  Ordtr,  it  poesiblc. 
Where  neither  of  tiuee  can  be  prorared,  send  the  money, 
but  in  a  Registered  letter.  The  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  authonties  to  be  rirtu* 
ally  an  abeolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail.  All 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  regiBter  letters  whcnoTor  »- 
luosted  to  do  so. 

Job  Printing. — ^We  ar©  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  rarious  kinds  of  Job 
Paxirriif  o :  such  aa  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Enyelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc, 
at  the  same  rates  aa  in  all  flrst-dass  New  York  printing 
establishments.   Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

i9*  Our  friends  in  the  conntry  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
eorate  printing,  can  rely  on  flzst-dass  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  tenns, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  wwk,  state  qnahty  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  mid  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
closing stamp  for  reply. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs,  Gica- 

8on*s  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  rabscribors  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  kare  in  erery  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Wanted. — Will  our  readers  please  send  us 
brief  items  of  news  and  experience  reflsrring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mix  them  up  with  biisinesa  or  x>eraonal  matters 
but  on  separate  "heots  of  papor  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 
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New  Premium  List  for  1871 

NOW  18   THE   TIME   TO   BEQIN  ! ! 

OOTOBEE,   NOVEMBER,  &  DECEMBER  NUMBERS  FRE 

TO    KEW    SUBSCBIBESSI 


omuvD  mEMzirMs. 

For  300  Subscribers  and  SOOO 

We  TiU  slTO  A  BRADBURY  FIAITO,  worth  fSOO ! 

For  lOO  Subscribers  and  $200 

We  wUl  Riye  ONE  OF  ESTET'S  FIVE-OCTAVE  COT- 
TAGE OBQANS,  Blade  Walnut,  Double  B«cd,  Har- 
mooic  Attachment,  and  ICanual  Sub  Baas,  Three  Stops, 

.  worth  $200! 

For  85  Subscribers  and  $  I  70 

We  wUl  Rend  ONE  OF  MASON  ft  HAMUN'S  FIV£- 
OCIAVE  ORQANS,  worth  $135,  with  Fire  Stops, 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
sots  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  60  Subscribers  and  $IOO 

We  will  gire  A  LADY'S  ELEGANT  GOLD  WATCH 
AND  CHAIN,  worth  $75. 

For  30  Subscribers  and  $00 

Wewillgire  A  SPLENDID  EMPIRE  SEWING  MA- 
0  BIN  £,  worth  $80.  This  is  as  good  as  any  moehine  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  giro  the  best  satislSustion. 

For  26  Subscribers  and  $60 

Wo  wUl  giro  A  SPLENDID  WILSON  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, half  case,  worth  $50.  This  is  the  same  stylo 
of  machine  that  other  Companies  sell  for  $75. 

FZOTVRS  P&BMZirMS. 

For  I O  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  send  two  of  Prang's  Chromos,  entitled  '  •  MORN- 
ING" and  "EVENING;"  sixe  of  each,  12x18  inches 
Talue,  $10. 

The  aboTO  pictures  are  copied  firom  Rosa  Bonheur's 
wonderftil  pamtmgs  known  ny  these  names.  Tbcy  are 
oompanion-picturer,  and  ought  to  go  together.  No  de- 
eoription  can  do  them  justice. 

For  8  Subscribers  and  $  1 6 

We  will  glre  one  of  Prsng*s  Beautifhl  Chromos,  entitled 

'•STRAWBERRIES  AND   BASEJST;*'   sice ,  13x18 

laches ;  ralue,  $7  50. 

(This  is  a  large  and  yery  hendsome  picture,  quite  equal 
to  the  original  oil  painting  fh>Tn  which  it  is  copied,  which 
was  Talned  at  many  bundled  dollars.) 

For  O  Subscribers  and  $  1 2 

We  will  giro  Prang's  Splendid  Chromo,  entitled  **  THE 

KIDS*  PLAYGROUND ;"  sise,  11x18  m. ;  yalue,  $6. 

(This  is  also  a  very  handsome  gem  of  art,  and  wiU 
greatly  delight  any  family  that  may  own  it.) 

For  4  Subscribers  and  $8 

We  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Chromos,  entitled  "THE 
BABY;  OR,  GOING  TO  THE  BATH;"  slxe,  7x10 
inches;  Talue,  $3. 


For  3  Subscribers  and  S6 

We  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Chromos,  entitled  •'  I*X2'JN 
AND  NUTCRACKER,  valued  at  $2. 

(This  is  a  very  popular  picture  after  Landseer,  a  ent 
dent  recommendation  to  any  work  of  art.) 

i9*  If  our  friends  wish  to  ornament  their  homes  -vril 
besutiftil  works  art,  at  rmall  expense,  these  offex-s  • 
pictures  will  suit  them.  We  guarantee  the  ^ietures  wr  j 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 

BOOK  FREBEZirMS. 

For  60  Subscribers  and  $1  20 

We  wlU  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

in  20  volumes,  worth  $100 1 

This  great  work  is  a  complete  library  of  itself^  and  to. 
reference  or  information  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  over^ 
tsmily. 

For  1 6  Subscribers  and  $30 

^e  wUl  give  ONE  OF  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  ITX- 
ABRIDGED  DICTIONARIES,  lUustrated  with  S,00r 
Cuts,  worth  $13. 

For  10  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  wiU  give  A  BOUND  VOLUME  OF  THE  HERALD 
OF  HEALTH  for  1867, 1866,  and  1869. 

3  Subscribers  (I  Old,  2  New)  and  S6 

A  copy  of  Pxol  Welch's  New  Book,  *«  MORAL,  INTELr. 

LECTUAL  AND  PHYSIC ALCULTURE,"  worth  $2  25. 

Tbis  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  Gymnastics  and  Phys* 
cal  Culture. 

2  Subscribers  ( I  Old,  I  New)  and  S4 

A  copy  of  "A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,'*  worth $1  50. 

Premiums  to  Each  Person  in  the  Club. 

There  are  many  persons  who  would  like  to  send  Sub- 
scribers to  Tbx  Hxuald  or  Hsalth  without  thought  o^ 
personal  reward,  but  for  the  good  they  can  thus  do.  To 
such  we  make  the  following  enticing  offer : 

For  26  Subscribers  and  $50, 

All  sent  at  one  time,  we  will  give  to  each  Thb  Herald 

OF  Hbaltk  for  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  either  of  the 

following  new  works,  vis. :  **  A  Winter  in  Florida ;" 

value,  $1  50 ;  **  Talks  to  my  Patients,**  value,  $1  £0 ;  or, 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  ono  year,  value  $1  50 ; 

or,  if  S5  oents  be  added  to  each  name.  The  New  York 

Weekly  Tribune  for  one  year,  valued  at  $2.    Boar  in 

mind  that  the  25  names  and  the  $50  must  all  como  at 
one  time. 

SEE  PAGE  95  FOR  CLUBBING. 


WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 
Kos.  18  ft  15  Laight  Stvect,  New  Yoric. 
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^bbtrtisemtnls. 


AuwTMrwmmtsm  of  an  appfronriale  choracter  will 

>     -^rttd  at  tiie  following^  rates :  Snort  advertiscnicntis 

.    t.n'«  per  line  ;  thirteen  line*,  for  three  or  more  iiufer- 

-  ^  vithotit  chAxige,  20  por  cent,  discount ;  onr-hati 

.— n.  $12  ;  «oe  column,  $32 ;  one  -pag^,  $10.    All  odrer- 

v'^.^nta  nmat  b*  received  at  thia  office  by  the  Ath  of 

I  •  nkontlk  praoednig  that  on  irhich  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York  ? 


If  «o,  and  you  wish  to  stop  where  you  con  FJCt'L  A  T 
bf  ME,  aad  cet  GOOD  FOOD  UKALTHFVtLr  PRE" 


I-ARFD,  and  PLfXTr  OF  JT, 


Co  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 


Xc9.  13  ^  15  Zaiffht  Street, 

V  cTsc  CWi  poea  near  the  door  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
^ii.kin;  it  a  rery  convenient  stoppiog  place  for  persona 
^ » liaf  Nev  ITorlc,  either  upon  bosixiefa  or  pleasure. 
"<  Ti  at  all  bonrf ,  day  end  night.  Soard  by  the  day  or 
T^tk.  at  Feaaonable  ratca.  Booms  can  be  secured  in  ad- 
Txr^e  l>y  writing.  Addrifs 

WOOD  k  HOUIBOOK,  Proprietors, 

Koe.  18  ft  15  Laight  Street,  Now  York. 

Whereas,  Zntemperance  in- 

..r.^  Insanity,  increases  Crimes,  prodnces  Psuperiem, 

'  i  is  the  source  of  Alekness,  Sins,  and  Sorrows  innu* 

-'  nbl**,  therefore 

JiejU€*rff  That  we  earnestly  entreat  and  respectfully 

-<\(ir»t  all  Preachers  and  l*nDlishers  to  so  present  to  the 

' '  rle  the  Christian  Duty  of  Temperance  in  tho  fourth 

>  "•  k  in  Jmiie,  and  in  the  fourth  week  in  December,  as  to 

>  >1  .n  chcckuiir  the  social  usages  which  lead  to  the  dcse- 
•  .Hon  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  No  W'  Year's  Day.  And 
^  ^-  herehy  petition  Congress,  in  behalf  of  tho  District  of 
<  '■  urabia  and  the  Territories  under  its  jurisdiction,  and 

i-^  sernal  State  Legislatures,  in  behalf  of  their  several 
' '  tt«c,  to  enact  suitable  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoz- 

ntnpc  liquors  on  Sundays,  £lection  Days,  the  Fourth  of 
-  :!v.  &n«i  all  othor  Holiaays. 

For  blank  Petitions  for  general  circulation  send  a 
'  <iiip4Mi  enrclope,  with  your  own  address  on  it,  to  Bev. 
'  U.  w.  WULUAMS,  Williams  College,  Wtlllamstown, 
Vdas. 

''Amer.  School  Inst,."  founded 

^yy*,  1$  a  rdiabU  and  practical  EdueaUonal  Burtau 

To  aid  thoae  who  want  well-qualified  Teache.s ; 

To  represent  Teachett  who  seek  positions ; 

To  gitt  pardits  information  of  good  Schools ; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  ezehange  School  Properties. 

Sixteen  jtmn  have  proved  it  efficient  in  securing  *<Tn£ 
i>>fcirr  Tbachbb  vna  thr  mioirr  pl4ck.*' 

J.  W.  8GHERMEBH0RX,  A.  M.,  Actuary. 

XM  It  14  Bond  Slreety  New  rork. 

See    Book    JLdvertisemeiits, 

read  them  earefally.  and  then  ask  younwlf  if  you 
can  uao  your  money  to  better  advantage  than  to 
purchase,  read,  and  Mcome  poasesaad  of  informa- 
ton  highly  important  to  your  well  being  for  ever. 
wool)  ft  nOLBBOOK,  15  Laight  St.,  X.  Y. 


American  Educational  Monthly. 

*'  For  all  who  hart  Ghildrm  to  EducaU, 
or  school  taxes  to  pay** 

COSTBNTS   FOH  JaKUARY,    l87l— VoL.  VIII. 

A  Japanese  School  -Frontif piece. 

Schools  m  Japan. 

Geography  a  Civilixer. 

Law  on  Corporal  Punishmont. 

Schools  of  tho  French  Poarantry. 

Eminent  Educators  Docccucd. 

Fiction  an  Educator. 

English  literature. 

What  Knowledge  is  of  ]tfost  Woitb. 

Touching  Public  School— Hhjmc«. 

Education  in  Oermany. 

An  Empire  without  Inhabitants. 

The  Log  Sohool-nooM—IlIustr^tci. 

Is  the  Higher  Education  OroTriuc;  Uafoi'Ulaif 

•♦  Tho  Sons  of  Pcitaloal." 

Something  About  Ink. 

How  Marbles  arc  Made. 

Of  What  Sponges  ConsiKr. 

Educational  Intelligence : 

llie  Indians ;  Texas. 

Chicago;  Decatur;  Turkey 
Correspondence. 
Current  Publications : 

Hart's  Bhetoric 

S>mith*s  Pretentious  Book  Title. 

Scott's  New  History. 

U.  S.  Commksioncr. 
American  Kduoationttl  Annuu!. 
(^ollege  Catalogues. 
Scientific. 
Miscellanea. 

An  Old  Scholar— lUusfrated. 
Smile  Whenever  you  Can— Music. 

Price  20  Ots or  $2  per  Ann. 

WITH  VALUABLE  PREMIUMS. 

J.  W.  SCHEEMEEHOEN  &  CO., 


Xf-2t 


PUBLISHEBR, 
U  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


$5.60  IN  GOLD.— A  Present 

Of  the  splendid  Steel  Engiavmg  Evangeline  (Price  $d.60 
in  gold)  to  subfcriliers  for  the  Illustrated  Ex- 
Celeior  Magazine.  The  illustrations  alokn 
are  worth  many  timus  its  cost,  and  the  nu^raJsins  ai*- 
DVCBD  from  $2  60  to  %  I  CO  ^  year,  is  now  one  ot 
the  cnKAPEST  m  tho  world.  Contains  BEAUTIFUrj 
ST0RIF.8.  SPLENDID  PICTURES,  INTERESTING 
PUZZLES  AND  RliBUSES,  CUTS  OF  LADIES'  PAT- 
TERNS, NEWS,  ftC.  &C.  We  will  send  the  Magaeioe 
one  year,  alao  this  splendid  Steel  Engraving,  on  receipt 
of  tho  regular  subscription  price,  $1  00,  and  8  cents  fur 
postage.  .  Sample  copies,  Faaa.  Address  th9  Publisher, 
0.  L.  \'AN  ALLEN,  171  Broadway,  New  York.    Xf-4l 

The  Elmira  Water  Curb  will 

be  re-opened  Mav  1st  for  the  reception  of  patients,  being 
under  tho  general  care  of  Dr.  8,  <j  Oleason  and  Mrs.  R. 
B.  Oleason,  M.  D.,  usaisted  by  Miss  L.  Z.  Brooks.  Ad- 
dress for  Circular,  with  Stamo,  8.  O.  GLBA80N,  M.  D., 
Water  Cure,  Elmira,  New  York.  my-if 

Vegetarian  Board.— Wanted 

by  the  advertiser,  in  the  early  Spring,  Board  and  Lodg- 
ing, with  a  Hotticulturii>t,  Fruit-former,  Nurservman.  or 
Florist  of  Hygienic  pexvusaion.  Address  ifEWoON 
BBOWN,  "Herald  of  Ucalth"  Office,  15  Laight  StT«H>t, 
New  York.  f-U« 


THE    U  E  a  A  L  D    OF    U  B  A  L".  H . 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

RlCOMUIUID    THE  IB    NlW 

"EONDELETIA"  ToUet  Soap. 


THEMUSIOALWOBLD.J 


Adilnvii  ii.  mtAl^ARD  &  R( 


Wbt  that  anm  look  uid  froira  I 
Wni  Ihat  vat,  badrabblsd  gown  T 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY'S 

SEED  CATAL08UE. 


TTmUblH,  1  un  M liii  pniHnd  k 
d  Piower  Bgsd  of  tlM  pa — ■  — '■ 
3HD«,  which  ftbonnda  in  Ai 

•enUbloi  a(i»  Iknn  mat  bui1«  (otb  oaa  hnndrwl  ot 
vhioh  I  Bnir  un  mj  tlmw  Md  tMna).  uid  ■  iMi«[aUf 
•elmcd  Uit  of  llowfT  laad.    CatalogH*  tna  tgall. 

An  ni»  Hfld  ii  •oUnDdar  "- — — 

l«:  nadHdMurmtik 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

TOCORFOftMTO   _ 

&BDirOTZOIV  of  DVTIEB. 

CHEAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

UY  QLTTINO  CP  CLUBS. 
i9~Sad  for  our  Now  Piioe  T.lit,  ud  K  Club  Focm  wil 


The  Oreat  American  Tea  Co. 
SI  *  sa  Vesrjr  tMreci. 


A  Trial  Trip.  "V  30  <^ 

Do  ron  lore  Fruila,  finwtn,  Oudeniiis.   Z>nMca 
ColUes,  OnumaoUl  Tna,  ShnlH,  and  £ii>beliUbii 
ma  Oromidil    Tmkt  ■  Uitl  trip  IOt  Uuwe  moi 
>u  with 

THE  HORTieULTURtS 


IliithcoldaM,  iiUaat,uid  bart  mortnted  JouinJ 
HotticulEim.  Oardf  Din;,  uid  BhaI  TuU  in  Antenc'l 

KT SfDd  lUop  foi  Illutnted  Pnnwclaa  and  FrcaJ 
I4it  of  Titliublo  Uooki,  Lllls,  Olidiolm,  etc 

Speeimen  Copiet  o>dy  Ten  Cent*. 
HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS.  Proprietor, 
e  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

V^'aST  VP  Jt  CLEH.    PBWES  BBDVCBD.-% 

lCBplM,tIM.    S  OnplH,  f3.    tCuplaa,  tr  M. 

FBEMiruS. 

To  OTcrr  Trul  Trip  SnlacribaT  t,  cboloa  En^ntici 

■'aiCheriniPrnluiad  Flowan." 
Par  >  dab  of  PiTO  Trinl  Trip  SabKribcrm  m  Eiu  Ji] 

Fdi  ■  Vrw  SnbKribar,  or  ■  club,  t.  oholce  of  m,  Titiiii 
LLlji  Qrapariiu  or  Book.  Shi  Prsniiun  List.    3 


Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machii 


r*UDtedPal>.l4,lBS( 


Id  sapi.  IS,  laee. 


(OH  InilUaie,  in  Aiv  T<irt,  OeL  U,  ISBT,  owl  >■#.' 
fmwiui/ar  U(  All  Ucatufatiuriiig  Mettiint  axtlu  n 

KipBtUion,  jyij,  ih;. 

Ho.  I,  PArni-T  VACHIItB. 
Ttali  mjchlna  I    ooDitmiJled  m  *  naw  priiulpla 
■i^iig  nunf  ruo  and  nlisbla  iopw 

hATlns  beta  asmmlnad  bjtha  moat  proleondi 


Tba  Rillo*inR  Bra  tha  prtndpal  obj«ctl>»i  urged  i^ 

V  1.  KuHitvo  htitiM  to  tlu  npaiatst. 

1  UatiUtrto^OBtaCarda.- 
1  I.  Eipaua.tnntda.udloai ^_ 

4.  JnoapaoitT  to  aaw  awarj  daaoription  of  ^At 

t.  Dimciaabla  naiao  whllg  In  opaiatloa. 

Tha  Smplra  ficwioit  ItaehfaiB  la  i 


AddnailbBKUPJBS  HEVIIfG  & 
T.  N.  T. 


CO.,  3M  D- 

For  30  Subscribers  and  $70, 

to  Tna  IlniLD  or  BttLTib  wa  will  aend  wo  Eor 
SawiBj  Uachiaa  worth  ISO. 

irooD  *  noiAROOK. 

^d  ■tl'I^BInat.ItswTa.l 
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THE    LITTLE    CHIEF. 


.'he  Best  Illnstrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls 


^•^ 


WHAT   IS   THE   LITTLE    CHIEF? 

AX  ORIOIKAI*  UGSTTHLY ICAOAZINE  of  aizteen  donMe-coItunn  pofm,  oontaining  Btcriei,  Biographies 
r^TcU,  PoeuM,  Dialogues,  DeeUmationfl,  Studies  in  Iliatory,  Ooography,  Botany,  and  Physiology ;  Bebosets 
a^ir&dn,  Pandes,  «to.    

^rery  thing  THE  LITTLB  CHIEF  offsrs  its  Tsadeis  shall  be  of  sterling  good  seoso,  healthy  in  tone,  and  ftill 
i  4r.terpst.        

THE  CHIEF  asptiea  to  be  a  leader  of  young  people  In  tiie  cnltiTation  of  their  morals,  manners,  and  minds. 

THK  CSIKF  aims  to  combine  iaatmction  «jid  amusement,  pleasure  and  profit— to  derelop,  enooursgo,  eloratc, 
£-2  ^trm^lwii  all  good  and  generous  impulses. 

rU£  CBIBF  vill  constantly,  and  regardless  of  expense,  call  to  his  aid  such  writers  as  will  present  the  best 
^wi^^Mb  in  the  most  attractiTe  axul  entertaining  style. 

THE  ClilEF  hopes  to  brighten  many  fiioes.  cheer  many  hearts,  gladden  many  homes,  purifV  many  thoughts, 
i'r  .agthen  a»ny  hands— in  short,  maike  his  readen  ererywhere  better  and  bmrer  for  the  flgbt  of  Bight  against  Wrong. 

TBXI    OBOZCBST   W&ZVBAB! 


FOR    NOTHING! 

FOUR    MONTHS. 


Send  at  Once  for  Onr  List  of  Splendid  Freminms ! 

To  sU  Kew  Subscribers  sending  us  75  cents  before  Docembor  1,  we  will  send  THhi  CHIEF  sixtxest  momtbs. 
"^"■^inaing  September,  1870, 
X{-2t  Address  8H0RTBIDGB  ft  BUTTON,  Ko.  10  Martindalb*s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Tobacco  and  Its  Effects, 


Being 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY, 

^^v.ng.fbttt  the  use  of  Tobaooo  is  a  pbyvlcal,  mmtal, 
soT»],  tad  sodal  ctU.  By  Henry  Oibbons,  H.  D  ,  Editor 
}*x<3fic  If  edioal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

CONTENTS. 

I Tobacco.  Its  Nature  and  Properties. 

il Effzcta  on  the  Body. 

HI Effects  on  the  Mind. 

i^' Horal  EffocU. 

V Sodal  EfEbcts. 

n What  Good  does  it  Do! 

^'11 Condusion. 

B^  Pzios,  by  mail,  20  cants.    Address 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK, 

Ko.  Id  Lai^t  Street,  Ksw  Tot&. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  415 

^•nxX  Street.  Ladiss',  Gentlemen's,  Boys*,  Hisses'  snd 
^'tiiidren's  Boots,  Shoes  and  Bnbbers,  in  all  their  rartfi- 
^  *%,  «lwsys  oo  hand.  Work  made  to  order,  and  Bepair- 
■is  dme  SSI  the  sbortsst  notice  and  reasonsble  terms. 

DAVID  WAI.KEK, 
aly  Ko.  415  Canal,  oomor  Suliivan  Street 

/lOLBY  WRIKQEBSI  Best  and  Cheapest !  Try  HI 
I  hi:drcn*s  dmriages,  Heds,  Sloigbs,  and  Yelodpedes. 
\  OLBV  BBOTHEBS  ft  CO..  MS  Broadway,  K.V.  ijOt 


A  GmcAao  WaxKX.T  or  Caoxex,  Snanxxo,  ahu  Eurr  a- 
imo  LiTBBATUSB  for  old  and  young.  A  ftiend  to  all  true 
religion  and  reform.  Kot  sectarian  in  religion  or  .poli- 
ties. A  paper  for  the  people.  Should  be  In  erery  tamilj 
in  the  land.  Contains  sermons  of  London's  great  preacher. 
C.  R.  Spmrgeon.  Contains  latest  news  and  market  re- 
ports up  to  time  of  going  to  press.  One  of  the  cheapoHt 
and  liveliest  papers  published.  Only  One  Dollar  a  year : 
Riz  Montiis,  60  cts. ;  Throe  Months,  26  cU.  Publisher  of 
Game  of  '•  Socivrr,  on  trk  Social  Coyrucr  BxrwaKic 
Good  ako  Etil."    Address 

Xn-6t  E.  C.  EOGLESTOK,  .Editor  Life  Boat. 

Hygienic. 

Dr.  Jenkins'  Institution,  Bln^uunton,  is  now  open  Atr 
natieniii  and  a  few  boarders.  The  best  Csdlitiee  are  a^ 
forded  for  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Sneaal  treatment  giren  to  women  by  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Ad» 
dTMS  B.  S.  JEKK&B,  H.  D.,  or  UBS.  L.  A.  JENKINS^ 
M.  D.,  Binghamton,  Kew  York.  jy-tf 

Caution. 

A*l  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  Infringint  my.- 
Iietters  Petent  for  ImproTements  in  Sewing  Mschfnes, 
ratcnd(Mi  tor  $€rsn.  years  by  Act  of  Congress,  dated  July 
14, 1870.  All  iafringers  will  be  proeecuted  aocording  to 
law  JOHW  BACHELDEK.         n-5t 

A3£ODBL  HOUSE  I    CouTsmence,  beauty,  and  eoon- 
cmy  combined  1    Deaariptive  oireulars,  free  to  all. 

A  HEALTHY  HOUSE  1    Eight  page  doeoriptlon,  wAl^ 
price  list  of  plans,  riews,  etc.,ibr  35  cents. 
AI^ADICAL  REFORM  in  House  Architecture!    Ad- 
<  ress  GEO  J.  COLBY,  Architect,  Waterbury,  Vt 


f , 

THE     (lEEALD    OF    HEALTH. 

INSTITUTE 

DEPARTMENT. 

ro 

mod 

ibu  l>r*nm™i  n  pnrtiaM  r*IW.  tma  month  to  meoih,  >  dHcnnKan  of  th»  Tmimw  umn 

n-porl. 

cs 


THE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE 

Nos.  13  &  15  LAICllT   STREET,   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

A.  L.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  Phyalclan.  I 

TT«ttbi>(itT 

ClIltK     DEFABTnENT. 

iHr  tmilM  » 

Tbir  nnprlH  IIh  cc1ebn>t*< 

Turkish  Batha,  Elactrle  Batha,  Vapor  Batha,  Swedish  Movement  Cure. 

AOItHB  VinitATIOKS,  tka  nttfi  ni  utmilTa  mmurcn  of  th<  WA1TR  CURE,  Ujri'l.VO  CTTItK.  MAO- 

illj'  o(  Bhniii»llmi,  noiil,  I>i.pn»lii, 
liinnn,™Bi.uiii.  mil,  Pnral!F•l^  rnor  CimiliiliDn.  Otn'Til   .    .. 
Skin.  ITiprirt  Wi-nlnip-'i-i  iinl  ivi-plnwinrntii,  Hi-rrnslorrh'^. 
'BSXn  ran  a   cmCnLAU.'Vt  omnainitin  liltthcr  paltlciuua.  wnu,  wv 

BOA  It  DING      OnrARTnEITT. 

Drs.  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietora. 


KUTISH,  npnlthfiil  Fowl,  »  PIpFiMnl  Hoine,  sK..  tlr.    ratllnilM  mlmttoB  l>e*mi  to  ' 

■- ■  o(  HhniniMlmi,  Omil,  I>i.rn»l".  Ci.»Ht»ilion,  TciridlfT  of  the  Um.Vn 

Pi^ral!F•l^  Tnor  CimiliiliDn.  Otn'Til  Dehllitr,  Currilurt  oHh«  Spins,   Smrnl' 


ADTERTISma     DEPARTBENT. 


The  ''Silver  Toxguk" 
okoahs  a!id  hci^oeoivs 


?  bmhiif  llw  flnt  P 


Carhart  k  Needqam. 

.u-.u  U>  Ufa;  fasiinc  th*  *u1ail«  Mnfllol  E.  V. 
'.    ■;»  bu  been  •rcond  le  Uw  ''Biliu  Toiiact" 

.'.IPJtMEJVTJT;!-*   OBOASa  OfAMKRlCA. 

Vi~3Cunnd  bra  Firm  which  U  Is4thtir*>>l'  1n»- 

'  "  hi  -icn  oonltT  in  it*  Jina,  irhatrm  b*  ths  uiku 
S'ni.f,  ihe  "BU"t  Tomuw"  pMBDt  lh> 
Tf  TfcVJ-Midtarf  JLTCBitB.Vr  COSSTMUCTION. 
^.^.ut  (b«D^  KinipulwulT  HlarfBd  nuterUI,  pndpr 


'  •.-inpn— by  plekid  •ortan«i  of  perallar  qumliflauii 
:  jDUUDiu,  in  p«iii<D(  gotknunthip.  h  lb* 

WORLD'S  BEST, 

H]TiH  ilWimnil  mrj  rinl  with  irhMB  Ui>7  ha**  «M 
H'rd-  b>Tinc  bom  hoBonl  wflh  UatMB  imMi  ai 
4ud^<«h*'«n(«h]bltidi  aBlb*li«lhanib)Ktori1 
BwfluuHwt  tgahnanlal*  ft<n  BnMdaiu at  rbovdi 
ttl«ii»»dc«lt«»,  thTai».a»«liht  hatipaetaJ,  th« 

Mo«t  Univsraal  Approvsd  Inatru- 
ments  of  their  Otasa, 


^tif^  iralcb  meb  a  iui*  bitiin«H 
Toagoa"  iMtr; 

CHEAPEST  I.r  THS  KiRKET. 


National  Standard. 

PublUhvd  vvvrv  Saturday. 

I  ZBdepeadeBt  Kaibnu  »ad 
Literary  JonmaL 

AARON  SI.  POWELL,  EDiron. 


wEsnELL  raii.UPs,  LVDiA  HARiA  enii.n, 

BEV.  JOnit  T.  RAROEST.  nOX.  OBOiLOK  W. 
JL-LIAX.  TUEDERICK  DOUOLASa,  UAKY 
ORKIT.  JULIA  WARD  nOWK.  lAUlBA  U.  AI.- 
COTT,  COL.  T.  ir.  InOOINBOX,  and  Mhcn,  »a. 


THE    NATIONAL    STANDARD 

will  bamtloilii]  lli  InaliMntof  pablic  quHUou)  inili 
rcodtotle  id  pii!il:iiil  nUHoiu;  will  mk  to  sradul 
tb«  vplrit  of  «ala  i  to  Kcnn  equal  riflbti  for  wdki^  ;  * 
promola  tbawslfiinDf  Ui«Ubsi«;  to mand elTlliul^D 
and  nltlmta  dtiieuhlp  lo  th*  Indlui ;  ta  abtain  juXK 
for  tha  appmatd  eTciyvbcn  ;  (o  itnUKtbcn  lb*  muM  i 


It  an  awuimg  Iht  tneat  priced 


A  Magazlnafor  Fltty  Cants  1 

<■  Oncft  Ui^naa  for  Onabpliren  i*  Tki  Silrtr 
rnfiu  anJ  OijoHiifj  tlrpirUrt.    ObIj  » rvnli  a  TMr. 

py.    ElctE*'^^  pmunica  ar<  offered  to  cinba '. 
fed  dMCTlptiaiit  of  the  SiliDi  Ton^ic.  w.lh 
vm  baisOtcdto  anj  au  dodiing  full  intei- 


i-«liIt«Ur.i  of  "Till 

:u;,  1»,  •»<  HI 

N.  I).— Snd  for  II 


co;  efE. 


d  all  thil 


SabacripHoB  prior,  par  ;Bir,  tS  DO.  To  ClKis  uf 
ISM;  WCIuteor'i'eD,  IIOO,  ein«la  eopin-,  H  n 
I  LilHtal  I'nrnlum  Liil.    Tha  Btandaid  oHui*  m 


THE   NATIONAL   STANDARD,  93  OJ. 


Addrma  A.  M.  I'OITKI.I., 

XiilecoCTbii  Hational  Mtindard, 
XJ-3t  P.  O.  Doi  Hll,  M*v  Tort. 


THE    H£BALD    OF    UEALTIl. 


MORAL, 

IntcHcctnal,  and  Physical  Culture 

OR,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TRUE  LIVING. 

BSPROF.  F.  a.  WELCH,  SnpsnaUndgiil  of  PhT^cml  Culhn  in  Til*  CoUft«. 
LrU<T  /ran  J>r,  Dia  Lrwii,  Ba^on,  Mau. 

Uivsm.  -Wood  ft  HoLnnoon :  OsnOemcn— IWi  bo,-.k,  full  or  Prs*.  W.lch>  ilngnUr  parili  und  nTn«:»w, 

Prof-  Welch  ■■  tilnfingmn  impomukt  part  in  Amcrin'fl  altempl  tafriTe  pUoe  iLnd  dipilty  to  pbyaicKl   ^ncaEi, 
HodnervM  ml!  of  bis  DaulL(T)^ni,  and  hu  *Le«uIj  Kcutcd  moBOitioD  u  Anmdtivv  (arw  in  the  great  rrvalud 

1  VHIchhulabon  with  1b«  liTelieitiDtcmt,  «Dd  sball  OODtlntwto  ZTJoioo  that  raliBTA Id  thaTonsHe^'^r  m>  vi 
i-jil,  anil  tntbuwulle.  Youti  tnily,  DIO  LKWl.-i 

it  t«chn  lOBifthinit  of  jirsrtiw]  ^ 

Ihinkina  oonotrnlng  thoH  thinsi  vhicli  ureuf  theotmoil  imfiottanm  to  ill.  Iltrwts  flrmt:  Ot  oil  ttuit  pcnaiu* 
t'lD  lulniictof  Phriical  Cultofc,  aeoondlj^  Allihit  ii  neoBnaij  ta  knoo  conoeraiD*  tbt  Itocn  vi  i-iTx  in.  Ttiiri;. 
-rlil  CuJlaie  of  Iha  Uwti]  and  Uonl.  It  contsina  bnlilc,  the  mmpieta  l>ia  LevU  Sritinn  of  Muocal  nr  I'srI 
UrmDikBtiVi  vith  many  lufsntkinfl,  BddttlDnM  and  traptDTiceEita.  11«*  wrt  foar  toIeudh  In  an^.  Kb  nubjfYtq.  i 
Iitll*  herdFd,  too  long  Br(:l"^<'d-  anot  TltuMminTluiiii,  and  D«drn1  to  nil.  It  conluiiu  sudt  TnloaMi  bint.- 
hivllb,  Iho  uie«ni  of  guarding  ajaiiul  lickDra,  Iho  ptoiwr  anieloa  ot  food,  all  about  our  phyHial  alrarturT,  nnd  r 
am  or  Ibr  body;  In  a  nord,  "True Living."    Ilia  nohlxin  Iti  purpoH  and  caunwl.    Kod--  an  n-ad  it  vithout  i 

hate  an  ciivngiie  cinnilation.    Tb«  CoUeircCDnruilByaair't,  "Tbsra  ft  nilBcicnt  uauful  and  aocrinabW  intona 

It  haa  received  Ibe  htaheat  encDmiuma  Imu  Iha  Pnw  (trnetally  Ihieoghout  the  conutiy.  and  uanf  lettcra  nn 
mendatoij  bom  ■oTen]  praaldrnta  and  profiiaion  ot  coUegea  and  muy  leading  educational  men. 

md  juft  nich  a  book  u  ohonld  b?  in  the  boDi 


id  ■omen  in  Iho  lin^l'ltlCB  |j ;  wLu  sent  ij  mall  (3  3f.' 


n^Ctpla  miilaanti  aJdrtu  *jr>ai(  on  nceSpt  ofthtftic 


WOOD  &  IIOLBEOOK. 

,Kos.  Vi  &  IS  Laight  Street,  Saw  Vorb. 


Spirometer  for  Strengthening  I  Luogs 


A  FIRfrr-CIASS  SFIROIlETEn,  wtth  which  to  -i 
large  nuJ  (inngtlun  the  lunga,  w*  an  no*  abie  lo  iu| 
pi  J  the  pubhc  It  !•  ao  anenghi  that  tba  pareoii  uaing 
cnn  neanue  the  fapKiljof  the  lunga  for  bit  la  oiEr 
Inchtw  T^th  eaoh  teat,  ITiua  ahoving  their  itiaiKlh  a^d  ib 
sniounl  of  Iscteaie.  The  Taluo  of  the  oanfnl  dajlr  tr' 
sranch  an  Initnunnit  for  thoae  vho  hiTa  Weak  I.Diit>< 
Incipient  CoaaunpHon  li  tcct  gnat.    The  inTrator  i 

aa  hare  many  othera,  and  iro  hare  no  helitatuHk  iti  aaj  l 
that,  if  lightly  umd, 

IT  WILL  DO  MORE 

TO  PREVENT 

AND  CURE 

THIS  UtSEASl 

Than  all  th«  Medicines  of  the  World 

K7«7  IbTaldan.  Htndmt,  PedonUir  ]>!»«,  Pnfe« 
•loDBl  Man.  and  Pamllj  ■honld  han  int.    Tbvj  an  U-t 
and  portabli,  end  any  body  van  i'h  Ihem. 
Stni  only  by  Kxpma.    I'[l(«,  flO.    Foinleby 
T'OOD  A  nOLBKODK, 

M<M  i;  ft  IS  liiigfat  Str«et.  S*-'  tTcik. 


A  D  V  E  R  T  f  S  I  X  O     D  E  P  A  R  T  M  K  X  T  . 


r6 


Comuit's  Binder, 

ua   BOOK  COVERS  FOR 
PEaiODlCALB. 

AiMpif4  to  the  AOmmUt, 
narptrs*t  /*ii/w«in*«,  and 
Thx  Hsbaz-d  or  IIbalto, 

Mcts. 

Mvne  fltsB.— Ad^iptM  to 
Urn  VBjiow  Pttbliihen'.*ttr«( 
Mmtic f]  00 

A  ebftftp  and  durmbU 
raathod  or  Biodinc  Ma«m- 
nnflt,  Papen  ana  Ma^ic. 
Sxtremelj  aitiiple.  ^o« 
nnmbcn  ean  be  added  aa  ra- 


We  can  reeotnmand  it  a« 
beiaff  jiut  Ibc  tb.ng  for  pr«- 
■erriiif  llajcasiDc*  pm-frrl 
and    clean  .-"tfardcaer'j 

T^J«  if  a  wwtal  iBTantioB.  br  wbieb  a  Fniodicat  ia  in* 
»  v^  in  a  moment  betw eeu  tvo  durable  eorera.  Various 
utA  uv  iDfti«.    A  good  tlitnx. —«>'<«  yvrk  Tribune. 

i>uat'*  Binder  ia  one  of  the  beel  and  eheapeet  con- 
^.men  for  keepiBff  Peifodieala  ia  icood  condition  thai 
>:  luTv  mr  aeen.  aad  U  metia  a  want  that  baa  long 
**sx  frit  in  rrery  readunr  fnaiiy.  It  ia  atroncand  dnra- 
^N  aad  it  dceiffned  either  lor  *  Tcnporarx  or  Fennaiient 
^ader.**— IMhaat  Ommtte. 

irOOD  *  HOISBOOK, 

« -tf  15  lAiRfat  Street,  5ev  York. 


(& 


Bradbury  Piaao. 


ff 


List  of  Articles  for  Sale  by 

WOOD  *  ROLBnoOK,  Xo.  IS  Laifht  Stnet,  Xev  Yoi  V. 

BACON'S  HOME  UTMNAfilUM,  with  book 

of  oiiplanatioa  and  100  cutis  1 10. 

Trapeao  4id)ustaieol,  with  S3  illiutratioaa.  |3  30. 


Anotlier  Wow  WorkI 

THE    IDEKTIFICAXIOX 
or  na 

ABTISAN  AND  ARTIST, 

Tn  « 

Proper  Object  of  American  Kduce- 

tlon. 

lUostnted  bs- 

A  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wisemani 

>a  th*  Relation  of  the  Arte  of  Deeiffn  vith  the  Arte  of 
r^ortion.  Addreeied  to  American  Workingmon  and 
^ucator^  with  aa  Hamj  on  Froebel's  Hei'orm  of  Frina- 
7  iUuoation, 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.   PEABODY. 

This  ie  a  rerj  fnatmetire  and  Taloable  pamphlet.  PHce 
y  vail,  25  cvnta. 

WOOD  *  HOiaB00K«  PnbUahera, 

U  Ld(ht  Stxeet,  New  Yora. 


^-T"  From  perrval  aoqnaiaUaoe  with  thi«  firm  we  can 
t .  )rf«  them  aa  worthy  of  the  Italleet  coQtideuc«  nf  the 

bn^ttan  public.    We  an  naing  the  Bradbury  Fiaaoe  in 
ur  tunilica,  and  they  give  entire  tatialhction. 

Penone  at  a  diitance  need  feel  no  heeiUtion  In  fending 
w  ibeir  illntrated  mice  list,  and  ordering  fkom  it. 

MBA.  V.  8  GRANT,  Waahmgtott,  D.  C. 

S.  P.  CHASE.  Ohief-Jnitioe,  WaehiBgton,  D.  C. 

Tf.  I).  PORTER,  Vke-Admiral,  U.  &  Nary. 

M  BiXPSOK.  Bfahop  M.E.  ChuKh,  Philadelphia. 

)i  HAWK,  Si.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  Toit. 

ricicoDOBK  TiLTOK,  edltOT  of  The  Independent. 

rbe  best   maanflieliired :  warranted  for   dz   rears 
*uiio«  to  let.  aad  rent  applied  if  porohaaed ;  monhfy  in* 
*&i*.]Bcnts  reo^'ved  for  ice  same.    Old  pianos  taken  in 
Y'hanrK.    Seeondohand  pianos  at  great  bargains,  frum 
^tolMO.    Send  far  mmtrmted  Price  T^t. 

F   O.  SMITH  ft  CO.. 
tste  SapH  for  aad  snec««Mr  to  Wbl  B.  Bnidbury, 

a-Iy  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Owing  Adjustment,  for  children,  $1  M. 

Each  part  *oId  spparatoly.    The  wbol**,  $1S. 

Th's  is  the  most  raluiible  piece  of  Oymnastic  appars- 
tiis  for  home  use  errr  inreoted.  Any  one  can  use  it.  i'or 
weak  chests,  barks,  and  sides  ita  use  is  the  best  remedy 
known.  A  half  hour's  use  of  it  daily  would  prerent  and 
cure  msny  easea  of  dyspepsia  and  eoniumption. 


STRINGES.--Th«  best  styles  in  market. 
Usual  style,  by  mail,  $^.  For  children,  with  Eye  and 
F^r  Douche  for  sores,  rtc.,  $3.  The  Spray  Syringe,  |1. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— Wo  irtiU  havo  a  few 
Bound  Volumes  for  1863,  1M4,  1887,  1868  and  1869  for 
asle,  postpaid,  by  mai!,  for  $3  Sooa  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtam  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVEnS-^eo  that 
ereiy  oae  caa  bind  thoir  numbers  and  preserre  them 
itJy.    M  oenta. 


BREAD  PANS— for  making  liffht,  aemt^^d 
Bi fad  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  other  )toisono.ui 
c-ompounds.    Only  by  Uxprcs^,  $1  '2i. 

HAND  MILLS^for  cniuking  Wheat,  making 
Uufdt,  Hooiiny,  etc.    By  Express,  $3. 

BEST  ORAHAU  CRACKERS -per  barrel, 
110     Half  baml  -38  lbs.,  |6. 

ELECTRIC    MACHINES— KiJder'f,  Wht 
If  anafucturcd,  |20  to  $22. 

FILTERS.— Kedzie'i,  Family  Siie,  $10  50. 


Bygienic  Borne  Water  Core, 

637  CaliforaU  Street, 

24AN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

This  ia  by  Csr  the  moat  extensiTe  and  complete  Health 
Inktitut«t  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  based  strictly  on  the  Hy- 
gienic jprindpleB  of  treatment. 

Dr.  smith  haa  built  aad  arranged  the  Home  with  8pe<^ 
ial  reference  to  its  supplying  the  place  in  Sen  Franc.sco 
that  the  Laight  Street  IIoum*  and  Hygienic  Institute  ftir> 
niiihes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Reform  in  Now  York  city. 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  all  who 
may  desire  hospitalities,  and  the  Boarding  Department  Is 
well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  flriends  ot 
Hygiene  throughout  the  coast.  All  are  oordially  in  riled 
to  Tiait  our  healthful  Home. 

BARLOW  J.  SMITH,  H.  D., 

Consulting  Physioian. 
R.  S.  MACBETH,  M.  D.. 

ang-tf  Attending  Physician. 


WOODS 


HOUSEHOLD    IVAGA- 


ZINE  contains  In  erery  number  one 
coiu|,iote  ur.Ke  story  raluod  at  $100.  Forty  pages  of  other 
maticr.  Vcarlv,  $i.  Sold  by  Newsdealers  at  10  cts.  pnr 
f»py.  SDlcD'Jid  I'l-omiums.  $500  cash  to  be  awarded  for 
pr.ae  cluW_  specimen  copy  tree.    Address  S.  8.  W001>, 


Xewburgh,  N.  Y. 


n  tf 


D.  U.  Paiax,  J^rifUer,  at  Uu  U^fimie  JtutUuUt  'AT.  r. 
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WHAT   THE  DOOTOBS,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  PRESS  SAT 


ABOUT    MRS.   DR.    OLKASON'S 


T^^^KS    TO    MY    PATIE:tn^S. 


Frtum  P.  H.  HATSi,  IC  D^^  ^  ITotMfu,  Mau, 

I  hAve  JQflt  laid  down  Mn.  Dr.  QlaMtm's  new  work,  and 

I  &ai  impatient  to  talu  up  mj  pen  in  pnUee  of  tt.    The 

t-vck  is  tree  to  lie  title,  end  ftill  of  etrong  pointe  and  good 

votiDfiela.      Snt  its  ddeftet  chezm  for  me  ia  that  the 

vnter  so  veil  nndentanda  the  so  freq"  «nt  eonneotlon  of  a 

tTuabled  apixit  wiilk  hreken  health,  end  that  from  the 

'.-'^iitAizi  of  bar  own  waon  Ohnatian  heart,  and  from  her 

^t;  enenoa  ■•  phyeiQian,  wife,  and  mothCT,  die  knowa  ao 

-wdi  oofW  to 

•*  Siinieter  to  a  mind  diaeaeed. 
Pluck  fkt>m  the  memory  a  rooted  aoirow,  and 
Cloa:  i!«  the  stufled  boiom  of  that  periloiu  itnff 
Wl&ioh  weighs  npon  the  heart.'* 

/vc«s.  MzK.  Bamaji  R.  ▲.  DoixvTy  3^.  D.,  BoekuUr^  JV.  T, 

riM  tiUe»  •*T»lks  to  My  PatieAte,'*  might  indicate  to 
«rrne  tlknttbe  mtereeiof  this  {ileaaamt  and  inatnu^iTaTol- 
-.i3«  was  oonfintd  to  the  patiente  of  ita  anther;  hut  while 
tb«  needs  of  theee  may  have  anggeeted  the  **  Talks"  which 
>cm«  to  mmke  tlie  book,  no  phyiddan  will  read  it  without 
t htnkLog  of  aooreewiio  would  be  benefited  by  its  pemsal; 
xiid  no  mother  will  read  it  who  will  not  thereafter  be  bet- 
ter  prepared  to  loTingly  and  nnderstandingly  guard  and 
c-re  for  tho  phyiieal  and  moral  w«U»b^ing  of  her  ohil- 
•i  ren.     I  ba.Te  eet  it  oixcaletmg  among  my  patients. 

rrom  lira.  Dr.  WwsLow,  WmMm^iont  D.  (7. 

7f  evor  waa  a  book  more  tmly  named.  In  reading  it*  I 
«ee  the  anther  beibre  me  and  hear  her  Toioe.  It  does  me 
froJ,  and  it  will  do  erery  one  good  fbr  whom  tt  was  writ- 
r^  II.  What  a  happy  thought  it  was  fbr  the  author  to  dlf- 
ftL<4^  herself  in  such  a  quiet,  modest  way  orer  tiie  hearts 
and  liTea  of  thoee  dte  had  preriously  Mossed  I 

jrVma  Mrs.  Dr.  Saus,  Bimira,  Jf,  r 

1  am  glad  ICtt.  Oleason  has  written  ''Talks  to  My  Pa- 
tiputs."  It  is  a  worthy  olbpring,  and  will  go  ibrth  and  a 
t  Lcs.«vd  irark  where  her  Toioe  can  noTer  be  heard.  I  would 
r\thcr  have  written  that  book  than  been  queen  of  the 
wTuatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  I 

Fi-om  Ber.  Josarn  Smxtb,  Orand  Rapidt^  Midi. 

It  is  a  book  admirable  for  its  brsTity  and  sense.  It  is 
th«  best  mi  such  subjects  thAt  has  ever  met  my  eye.  I 
t'c  lifve  it  win  do  Twy  mueh  good.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
juthor'e  hand  and  soul  on  STery  page,  and  to  fSsel  that 
-Lt.  has  written*  in  Christian  lore,  <m  a  theme  which  ii 
-t  ^liy  sacred,  but  is  made  so  much  a  »"^<iw?n  of  quackery. 

yrant  MzB.  STAHurr,  qfihe  FemaU  CoQegt^  Ximirtit  iV.F. 

I  iK'liere  it  to  be  the  book  abore  all  others  to  put  into 
"Lc  hands  of  young  mothers  and  maidens,  to  help  and  to 
vn^ue  them  in  regard  to  those  topics  and  functions  pecu- 
..  j.r  to  woman.  I  hope  and  bclieTO  the  book  may  find  a 
..•  (vc  ?aie,  tor  it  is  worthy  of  an  extenslTO  circolation,  and 
I  -^k  lii  hope  to  bear  a  sm&U  part  from  year  to  year  in  reo- 
r  'juan  ndiog  it  to  my  friends. 

I*  is  a  oompend  of  motherly  uid  womanlf  hints,  wmcn 
•ho\;ld  be  accessible  to  all  of  the  female  sees,  whether 
ina.  juena  or  BUktrona.-r-Botfan  CuUivatar. 

A  book  that  contains  much  new  and  Talnable  informa- 
v.un ;  no  nonsense  in  it.~&in  iVanciteo  JUa  Califomiii, 

A  book  we  can  safely  recommend . — Arthur's  Magatine, 


From  Elisabktu  Oaxss  Smith,  tts  iMtt-Jfcnoisn  AuthortMM 
Z  would  gladly  see  this  work  in  the  hands  of  erery  young 
mother  in  the  land ;  it  would  serre  to  giro  her  confidence 
in  herself  and  in  the  divine  proTisions  of  Nature.  She 
would  be  saved  ftom  that  weak  and  senseless  fear  which 
embitters  the  life  of  the  young  wife  and  mother,  and  leads 
her  to  adopt  courses  destructiTe  to  her  peoM  of  mind  and 
detrimental  to  her  health. 

The  full,  gradons  womanhood  of  the  author  is  apparent 
throufl^ont,  not  unrnJTed  with  a  cheerlkQ  humor  quite  re- 
freshing upon  such  sutjeota.  She  is  eviden'ly  fkmiliar 
with  Uie  pen,  and  uses  it  with  eas?.  She  is  sufficiently  sd- 
entifle,  but  not  technically  so,  and  her  book  may  be  c  ted 
as  proof  that  women  nerer  wtiH^tfi^Vf  any  thing  they  are 
unable  to  accomplish.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  such  women 
honor  the  pxofeseion ;  they  ere  fast  driring  from  its  ranks 
those  unprincipled  charlatans  who  cater  to  the  weaknesa 
and  wickedness  of  woman,  and  render  marriage  a  barren 
and  dishonored  relation. 

Mrom  Tht  ^tening  Alait,  N€w  York  City. 

We  know  of  no  book  which,  in  its  way,  desenres  heart* 
ior  common lation.  This  is  said  to  be  the  flivt  medical 
work  issued  ii^  America  from  the  pen  of  a  woman  ;  may 
all  that  follow  be  as  good  I  Modest  in  its  as&ami>tions,  it 
does  not  pretend  that  physicians  are  unnecessary,  but  it 
teaches  what  are  the  causes  of  many  diseases,  and  how 
they  and  the  ph]^oians  may  be  aToided.  It  so  aroids 
the  two  eoctremee  of  mock  delicacy  and  pandersome  detail 
with  such  good  sense,  that  we  could  wish  it  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  American  girl  and  woman. 

From  Th9  lAborol  ChritUtm,  Ntut  Tork  City. 

After  reading  the  whole  of  this  book,  we  pronounce  It 
the  moat  admirable  and  eaoellent  that  we  have  ever  seen 
ofitsdass.  It  is  written  fer  women.  The  style  is  pleas- 
ant and  readable,  and  it  is  frUl  of  wise  counsels  and  sog- 
gsstioas  regarding  the  vary  things  in  which  ao  many  peo- 
ple most  need  assistance.  It  is  a  safe  book  for  young  peo- 
ple to  read,  for  any  body,  indeed,  and  this  can  be  said  of 
very  few  books  devoted  to  such  suljecu.  There  is  not  a 
sentence  in  it  that  can  be  perverted,  or  misused,  so  as  to 
do  any  harm.  We  wish  the  book  could  be  read  in  every 
household  in  our  country. 

Fnm  Harper*$  MagaxinCt  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Oleason  is  able  to  say  something  to  wives  and  to 
mothers  which  no  man  could  say.  There  can  be  no  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  practical  {sugges- 
tions she  a£brds,  which  are  characterised  by  sound  philos- 
ophy and  clear,  good,  sterling  common  sense.  We  wish 
the  chapter,  *'  Confidential  to  Mothers,"  might  b<;  pub- 
lished as  a  tract  and  sent  to  every  mother  in  the  land. 

This  DOOK  IS  like  the  familiar  conversation  of  8oue  wise, 
experienced  friend,  who  has  gathored  young  girls,  young 
wives,  and  young  mothers  to  her  side,  and  ia  tilling  them 
all  about  the  grave  mystery  of  their  organization  and  how 
to  care  for  themselves.^ A'Zmira  Adverlistr. 

This  book  treats  in  a  thoiough  yet  delicate  manner  ol 
all  the  troubles,  cares,  and  diseases  of  women.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  class  we  have  yet 
seen — Oodp's  Lady's  Book. 
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A.  now  and  distinoi  variot}*,  a  cross  of  Dent  with  Flint,  which  is  the  resalt  of  hybridisation 
and  careful  selection  of  seod  for  a  namber  of  years,  selecting  seed  of  the  earliest  riponinig,  juiol 
(rom  stalks  growing  two  or  more  ears ;  beKeving  that  like  producos  like.  By  parse veranca  in 
this  course  it  has  continaed  to  improve  from  year  to  year.  In  ttoarly  every  losality  where  test-eH 
the  past  season  it  has  ripened  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier,  and  proiacei  from  one-third  to 
double  th^  quantity  of  other  corn.  The  olaihas  n),ade  in  its  iA^of  are  sustained  by  the  most  con* 
vinoinji;  and  disinterested  testimony  (neither  "  bogus  or  bought*') #rom  honest  Farmers,  baving  no 
''  az  to  g^ind/'  only  to  give  the  benefit  of  thpir  experience  to  othors.  Read  thi  Uiiimontf,  which  i» 
sufficient  to  warrant  every  Farmer  in  giving  it  a  trial. 

These  facts  warrant  every  Fanner  in  giving  it  a  trial. 

Farmers,  procure  ^our  seed  from  "  HE  VDQTTAUTERS."     Get  the  genuine, 
ties  are  being  ofliored  which  is  impure.     Beware^of  the  spurious. 

READ    THE   TESTIMONY- 


Large  quant i 


n 


Ft^cab4)CZRidob  Stock  Farm,  i 
Fmvmijy,  Mass.,  Pee.  28,  1870-         ) 

6.  B.  FAvnivo—Dear  Sir:  Tho  San  ford  Com  grew 
rapidly,  with  immen^  foliaf^,  the  leaves  betng  very  long 
and  wide.  Many  of  the  stacks  prodnced  four  large  can, 
two-thirds  bad  three  ears  <m  tbcm.  There  was  bu^lilitle 
nnsound  corn,  and  most  of  the  cars  were  filled  out  to  the 
top.  It  haa  been  saen  by  many  who  have  lieen  her^  from 
the  West  and  all  have  said  that  it  was  the  finest  cori^Mley 
ever  saw.  The  small  cob  and  lai^  proportion  of  gram 
attracted  thairattoniion.  We  have  not  shelled  all  of  it, 
but  it  is  safe  fn  saying,  that  Acre  in  one  hmidrcd  and  ten 
bushels  (shelled  com)  per  acre ;  and  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  raise  ono  hundred 
bushels  of  "Banford  Com'*  than  forty  of  the  "Tillotson/* 
or  any  other  variety  grown  here. 

It  has  been  tho  admiration  of  all,  and  we  hare  often 
been  offs .  od  50  cents  an  ear  for  seed. 

J.  H.  CROOK  ft  SON. 

RicnviKW,  HI.,  Aug.  28,  1870. 
The  Sanford  Corn  i$  early;  having  become  seared,  while 
my  Dent  Com  planted  tho  same  day  is  scarcely  silked  out. 

WILLIAM  E.  THOMAS. 

Office  of  T.  A.  Thompsok,  Co.  School  Fup't, 
Plaikview,  Wabashaw  Co.,  Minn. 

8.  B.  Famxino:   I  am  sure  that  all  that   baa    been 

claimed  for  the  Sanford  Corn  is  true  concerning  it    I 

beliore,  all  who  engage  in  its  culture  will  fully  realise 

their  expectations.    I  have  tried  feeding  it  in  ^nnection 

with  the  Yellow  Dent,  and  my  hogs  would  select  and  eat 

it  all  ani  leave  the  Dent.    I  can  recommend  it  to  all. 

T.  A.  THOMPSON. 


MUIKKQVA,  FtV. 

Ma.  FAKiriNo  :  The  com  you  sent  me  last  Spring?  sur- 
pa^ed  any  thing  I  ever  sawia  the  com  line.  I  planti^  on 
thfB  i2d  of  May  one-eighth  of  an  aero,  gave  it  the  tmtno' 
cultivation  as  my  other  com.  It  grew  more  rapidly,  camr 
ap  more  even,  produced  as  much  again  and  better  fodder, 
proved  earlier,  and  yielded  twenty-five  bushels  of  com  in 
ibe  ear  from  the  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  I  shelled  throe 
bnahelaof  ears  and  got  two  of  shoUed  com,  which  I  8oM 
readily  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  bushel.  All  who  9aw  the 
OOfii  wlule  growing,  after  harvested  or  cut  up  (which  was 
on  August  26th),  spoke  for  seed.  Several  stalks  hsd  on 
fbur  good  ears.  I  can  highly  recommend  it  to  all  corn- 
growers.  THOS.  E.  D£  RIESB. 

Bambeko,  S.  C. 
S.  B.  Faknino— D«ar  .SVr;  I  planted  the  Sanford  Com 
you  sent  me  on  light,  sandy  soil.  It  grows  the  iasteist  ol 
any  com  I  ever  saw.  Each  stalk  produced  from  three  to 
four  ears.  I  believe  it  will  make  three  or  four  times  a« 
much  as  any  other  oom  I  ever  saw.  It  is  from  three  to 
four  weeks  earlier  than  any  oom  I  ever  saw. 

WM.  S  BAMBERG. 

jANSaVtLLK,  Wis. 

8.  B.  FAffKiNO  :  The  quart  of  Sanford  Corn  was  planted 
on  the  14th  of  May.  It  was  over  a  week  in  coming  up  on 
account  of  the  drought.  It  grew  very  rapidly,  and  on  the 
first  of  September  was  fully  matured.  I  find  it  very  pro- 
ductive. Ears  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inchw  in  length • 
and  flUed  to  the  top  of  the  cob.  Many  uf  the  stnlks  pro- 
ducing (wo  and  three  large  oars. 

DR.  8.  N.  SMITH. 


;      Send  stamp  for  Circular  giving  full  description,  History,  aod  Testimony.     One  Quart  by  mail, 
tiostpaid   $76  cenU:  Two  Quarts,  |1. 25;    One  Peck,   by  Express,  $2;   Half  Bushel,  13;    Ona 
Bnabel,  |5. 
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'^'^E  bcatmgs  of  the  Temper&noe 
i(  oar  oj^o  ai6  fiur  more  eztennve  aad  im- 

t^nt  thao  maojr  penona  sappoiie.  There  is 
v.'ly  any  interett  of  Bum  that  ia  not  affected 
•  it,  whether  temporal  o^  spiritoa].     Ite  rela^ 

:^  to  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  to 
"  :ral  proeperity  hare  often  been  clearly  eet 
^r:h,  bat  ita  eonnection  with  religion  has  not 
'  ^n  10  frequently  and  lolly  dwelt  upon.  In 
i>  l^rief    paper  I  fHropoae  to  present   some 

urhta  on  the  latter  topic. 

r^^ti^  and  earefnl  obMrration  has  serred  to 
^ivince  meet  though tfnl  religions  men  that 
'■'-  <29e  of  intoxicating  drinki  is  one  of  the  most 
r.nas  bindranees  to  the  progress  of  the  GkM- 
1  in  our  land.  In  so  far  as  it  rosnlta  in  ac- 
u\  drankeuneas,  it  shuts  men  out  of  the  king- 

n  of  Heaven.  Religion  and  intemperance 
rv  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other.  Where 
r^"  exists  the  other  can  not,  in  the  same  indi- 

<)f  all  the  vices  to  which  men  art  addicted, 
-^t?  13  none  more  degrading  and  dehunumia- 
'-^  than  dronkennesa.    The  Bible  condemna  it 


as  sternly  aa  any  in  the  whole  category  of  im- 
moralitiea.  Dmnkarda  are  therein  classed  with 
thierea,  idolatora  and  adulterers,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  they  can  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Christians  are  warned  not  to 
keep  company  with  them,  no,  "  not  so  much  as 
to  eat." 

In  connection  with  tha  injunction  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  in  Ephesiana  t  :  18,  to  be  "filled  with  the 
spirit/*  there  ia  a  caution  not  to  be  drunk  with 
wine,  ahowing  that  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  ia  totally  incompstible  with  being  under 
divine  influencea.  The  pure  spirit  of  God  will 
not  come  into  the  soul,  or  dwell  where  this  de- 
mon ia.  There  ia  aouiething  offensive  and  ab- 
horrent to  Him  in  the  condition  of  one  who  has 
yielded  himself  up  to  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink,  including  wine. 

In  I  Ck>iinthiana  x :  21,  the  same  Apostle  calls 
the  inebriating  oup  *'  the  enp  of  devils,"  be- 
cause the  heathen  in  their  worship  poured  out 
libations  of  wine  to.  their  false  and  abominable 
goda,  and  drank  to  their  honor,  under  the  im- 
praasion  that  they  were  pleaaed  with  the  intox- 
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ioating  draught,  and  he  wamB  Christians  againtt 
its  ufle,  declaring,  "  Ye  Oin  not  drink  of  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils."  Not  only  is 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  extent  of 
drunkenness  ofiensive  to  God,  hut  it  is  also  to 
any  degree.  It  shuts  one  out  from  all  commun- 
ion and  fellowship  with  Him. 

But  hesides  this,  such  use  is  a  harrier  and 
hindrance  to  the  operation  of  the  gospel  in  the 
souL  Alcoholic  liquors  are  used  as  a  hererage 
for  the  sake  of  their  effects  on  the  hrain,  which 
is  the  seat  of  their  influence.  And  aU  such  in- 
fluence is  intoxication  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, proportioned  to  the  amoant  taken  into  the 
system.  As  fieur  as  they  affect  the  hrain,  they 
derange  the  mental  faculties,  deaden  the  moral 
sensihilities,  inflame  the  haser  passions,  warp 
the  reason  and  judgment,  enfeehle  the  will,  and 
so  far  unfit  the  man  for  all  the  great  duties  and 
responsihilities  of  life. 

What  is  intoxication  P  It  is  poisoning  with 
aloohol'whether  in  gin,  rum,  whisky,  or  wine. 
The  word  "  intoxicate"  is  deriTed  from  Latin  and 
Greek  terms,  used  to  designate  the  poison  in 
which  daggers  and  arrows  were  anciently  dipped, 
in  Older  to  render  their  wounds  fatal.  When 
the  poison  of  alcohol  (and  all  leading  chemists 
and  toxicologists  class  alcohol  among  the  poi- 
sons) is  taken  into  the  system  it  seises  upon  the 
hrain  and,  as  already  said,  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  is  imhihed  it  disqualifies  it  for  service.  Truth 
cannot  then  he  properly  weighed,  duty  esti- 
mated, or  any  great  moral  question  clearly  de- 
cided. 

In  this  condition  a  man  is  no  proper  suhject 
for  the  gospel,  for  if  ever  there  is  demanded  a 
clear  head  and  a  free  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers,  it  is  in  the  consideration  of  all  the  great 
truths  of  religion  and  the  momentous  questions 
connected  with  the  eternal  interests  of  the  souL 
Henoe  all  experience  proves  that  there  is  no 
class  in  the  community  which  is  so  difficult  to 
reach  with  the  gospel,  and  to  hring  under  its 
power,  as  those  who  are  hahitual  drinkers,  even 
to  what  is  usually  called  a  moderate  extent 

And  there  seems  to  be  among  such  persons 
an  ins^nctive  sense  of  the  inoongzuity  of  the 
hahit  of  drinking  with  a  genuine  religions  ex- 
perience, for  there  is  often  witnessed  a  most 
desperate  struggle  in  their  case,  under  religious 
awakening,  between  oonseienoe  and  appetite, 
the  one  promptiiig  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
cup,  and  the  other  pleading  for  continued  in- 
dulgence, the  result  being  conversion  or  aon- 
eonversion,  according  as  one  or  the  other  tri- 
umphs ;  not  unfirequently,  too,  when  men  are 
thus  religiously  awakened  and  desire  to  shake 


off  their  impressions  and  resist  the  operations  < 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  truth,  they  are  see 
resorting  to  the  intoxicating  cup  for  that  poi 
pose,  and  usually  with  complete  success.  Fact 
in  great  numbers  might  be  cited  in  corroborJ 
tion  of  this.  There  is  nothing  more  effectivl 
for  "  quenching  the  spirit,"  and  deadening  t^ 
moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  soul  tbs 
this. 

Of  all  the  instances,  too,  of  backsliding  an 
apostacy  in  our  churches,  a  lai^e  majority  ax^ 
caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Somi 
years  ago  Be  v.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  said  of  Re^ 
I>r.  Nettleton,  that  he  had  ''served  God  witl 
more  self-denial  and  consistency,  and  wisdom 
and  success,  than  almost  any  man  living ;  I  re 
gard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  Goi 
has  given  to  this  nation,  and  among  the  mos 
efficient  instruments  of  introducing  the  glory  o| 
the  latter  day."  Dr.  N.  was  extensively  en  I 
gaged  in  labors  in  revivals  of  religion,  and  wai 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  thousands.  Ii 
a  letter  addressed  to  lyr,  Beecher,  which  waj 
published.  Dr.  N.  said :  "  I  have  kept  a  list  oi 
those  who  have  professed  religion  in  the  revival 
in  which  I  have  participated,  and  have  watch  e<i 
them  with  anxious  solicitude  and  made  jMirtic- 
ular  inquiry  about  their  spiritual   welfare,  aj 

opportunity  presented The  tin  of  %nte»i\ 

perunce  hat  eetmed  more  trouHe^  and  none  more  dis^ 
honor  to  the  cause  of  Chriet^  than  aitt  otbsr  vici 
THAT  CAir  BB  BAMBD.  Few,  if  any,  excommxint< 
cations  have  taken  place  for  any  crime  except 
intemperance. 

*' Now,  my  brother,  what  shall  be  done?  1 
do  not  ask  what  shall  be  done  to  reclaim  thc$< 
who  have' so  grievously  oflTended.  For  thee^^  i 
fear^  nothing  ordinarUg  em%  he  done.  Their  cas< 
is  almost  hopeless.  Hy  inquiry  is,  What  shaV 
be  done  to  prevent  the  future  disgrace  of  Ibt 
cause  of  Christ  P  The  only  evidence  of  repent 
ance  in  such  a  case  is  a  continued  course  of  en- 
tire abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  of  ever} 
kind. 

**  From  what  I  have  seen  I  do  believe  that  nc 
class  of  persons  are  more  likely  to  be  deoeivcti 
with  false  hopes  than  are  such  as  have  been  it 
the  habit  of  drinking  freely,  though  not  to  in- 
toxication. If  J  while  under  conviction^  a  pero^% 
aUewe  himoelf  to  eip  u  Utile  to  raise  his  simAin^ 
spirits f  he  is  sure  to  grieve  awag  the  Spirit  of  God : 
I  could  fill  sheets  with  the  relation  of  facts. 

"  I  think  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  probable 
sign  of  a  fialse  conversion  if  the  individual  al- 
lows himself  to  takt  a  single  drop.  Every  timc^ 
he  tastes  he  is  putting  fire  to  tinder  and  pow. 
der." 
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W«  ire  taoglit  to  pnj,  **  Keep  iMck  thy  ler- 
not  from  prnmrnptmomM  dna."  And  who  lina 
|4ttamphio«il]r  if  ho  4oc«  not,  whelhor  in  the 
Cbardi  or  o«t  of  it,  who  in  this  day,  and  amid 
the  ligkt  that  ahinet  npon  the  danger  of  the 
OK  of  aknholie  beTetagei  to  any  ozteDt,  allowa 
hhnaeif  to  iadalgv  in  the  pnetieef 

Bat  oar  anhjeet  ia  not  ezhanated  when  we 
bare  shown  how  antagoniatie  ia  the  nae  of  in- 
trxicatiBg  drinki  to  the  woi%  of  God  and  the 
iirtH  operatioiia  of  the  goapel  in  the  aoul ;  we 
m^  tlao  eonaider  the  infloenoe  of  drinking- 
bsbits  OB  the  genenl  morale  of  the  community. 
TlKjue  oAbb,  if  noi  afanoat  alwaya,  anociat^ 
▼ith  and  promotive  of  gambling,  Sabbath- 
^rnking,  and  other  immoralitiea  that  are  op- 
V>iiA  to  religion  and  hinder  ita  progreaa  and 
iifincHoe  men  to  the  mesne  of  grace.  What 
IS  iamenae  flood  of  erimee  and  evils  flows  from 
thif  eoaroe,  which  obstmct  the  progreea  of  re- 
Hirirm !  Sweep  away  all  the  hindrancea  that 
bre  theb  origin  in  drittking.habita,  and  create 
IS  entirely  temperate  eommnnity,  and  how 
f^paratiTelT  easy  wonld  he  the  work  of  bnild- 
n>r  Qp  chnreheo  and  cstabliBhing  and  maintain- 
'^^  reb'giona  institiitions,  and  bringing  the 
BtfRs  onder  the  infloence  of  the  goepeL 

Wbftt  a  monstrous  perreraion  and  waste,  also 
of  tbe  peenniary  resenroea  of  society,  is  in- 
voked in  the  nee  of  intoxicating  drioks  which, 
if  dproted  to  religions  pniposea  and  enterprises 
*<nild  fpeedily  give  the  gocpel  to  every  crea- 
ture. What  eonld  not  be  accomplished  in  the 
wty  of  bnilding  ehnrches,  supporting  ministers, 
>i>d  sending  ont  missionaries,  if  the  sum  total 
^  vlist  is  spent  for  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
Tnited  States  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  f 
Oire  me  this,  and  I  will  sustain  every  exirting 
B)»nonary,  Bible,  and  tract  society  among  us, 
^ply  every  settlement  in  our  land  with  a 
tbnrch  edifice  and  a  preacher  of  the  goepel,  and 
iuTe  a  handsome  surplus  left  to  multiply  in- 
(irnmentalitiea  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  man- 
icind.  Men  talk  of  being  taxed  to  maintain  re- 
iigious  institutions  ;  why,  vastly  more  is  wasted 
ni  iotoxicating  drinks  in  this  country,  annur 
lUy,  than  all  our  religious  and  educational  ex- 
)6Bies. 

Take  what  view  we  will,  then,  of  the  eflbcts 
if  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  religion, 
ve  see  that  they  are  evil,  and  only  evil  continu- 
il); ;  there  ia  not  an  iota  of  counterbalancing 
K>od.  Hence  we  see  the  justice  of  the  remark 
>f  the  writer  of  tbe  first  number  of  this  series 
>f  articles  on  Temperance  Problems,  that  "  the 
Sreat  body  of  those  who  stand  for  the  cause  of 


Temperance  are  the  enlightened,'  cultivated, 
conscientious ;  and  the  great  body  of  those  who 
stand  against  that  cause  are  the  unenlightened, 
the  uncultured,  the  careless."  It  is  Just  what 
we  ought  to  expect 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
ministers  in  this  oountry,  as  well  as  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Protestant  churehea,  are  the  open 
advocates  of  the  Temperance  cause,  and  pmc- 
tice  upon  its  principles.  This  fact  speaks  vol- 
umes in  respect  to  the  importanee  and  value  of 
this  great  reform,  and  aflbrds  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
religious  prosperity  of  society.  And  the  moro 
we  study  the  subject  philoeophically,  and  in  the 
light  of  observation,  the  more  we  shall  see  tbe 
propriety  of  the  designation  given  to  Temper- 
ance of  "  the  handmaid  of  religion."  It  has 
been  lirequently  noticed  that  a  powerful  Tem- 
perance reformation  in  a  community  has  proved 
to  be  the  John  the  Baptist  of  a  wide- spread 
revival  of  religion. 

When  we  think  how  extenrive  is  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  what  a  mighty  obstacle 
it  is  to  the  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  and  physical  elevation  of  society,  is 
it  strange  that  those  who  are  most  in  earnest  in 
the  work  of  this  world's  renovation  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  are  also  ardent  friends  of  the 
Temperance  cause  f  Would  it  not  be  stranger 
if  they  were  notf  That  any  Christian,  not  to 
say  philanthropist,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  cause,  and  fail  to  array  him- 
self in  tbe  ranks  of  its  friends,  is  among  the 
strange  inconsistencies  that  we  so  often  see. 
Whether  or  not  wo  can  say  that  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  the  Temperance  Beform 
will  be  the  triumph  of  Religion,  it  is  certain 
that  Religion  can  never  prevail  until  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  banished  from  society. 


•««- 


Dbawbacks  to  health  oy  Tsachesb. — 

With  the  vile  stmosphere  of  the  schoolroom 
constantly  pouring  over  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  nasal  cavities,  surging  about  the  linings 
of  the  throat  and  the  vocal  organs,  diving  down 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  deluging  the  lungs, 
what  wonder  the  teacher  first  suflbrs  from  viti- 
ated blood,  then  from  clogged  membranes,  and, 
lastly,  from  catarrh,  bronchitis,  dyspepsia,  and, 
perhaps,  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  next  to 
impossible,  that  the  more  nervoua  and  suscep- 
tible constitutions  should  not  sooner  or  later 
succumb  to  the  baneful  xnfiuence  of  so  complete 
and  omnipresent  a  cause  of  physical  deprava* 
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The    Education    of  Daughters.— A    Word   to    Parents 


BT  MB8.   B.    B.    OI.B180V,   M.    D. 


WITHIN  the  laat  quarter  of  a  century  our 
land  has  been  dotted  with  seminaries  and 
colleges  for  the  education  of  our  daughters,  and 
now  come  the  questions  which  the  friends  of 
the  cause  must   face. 

Is  the  plan  of  study  usually  pursued  the  one 
host  suited  to  the  prospectire  wants  of  the  pn- 
pil  P  Is  it  advisable  for  a  growing  girl,  with  a 
delicate  organization,  to  undertake  the  full  ool- 
lego  course,  and  add  also  the  ornamental 
branches  ? 

As  I  had  long  looked  with  ardent  longing  for 
an  enlarged  course  of  study  for  young  ladieSf  I 
am  watching  with  intense  interest  its  results. 
Meeting  with  so  many  chronic  invalids  among 
those  who  have  had  the  best  educational  advan- 
tagea,  I  have  grown  anxious  on  the  "  school 
question/'  and  visited  many  of  our  best  insti- 
tutions to  ascfJrtain  whether  homes  or  schools 
were  at  fault,  that  we  have  so  many  invalid 
daughters.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  hosts 
of  sick  girls  are  sent  to  our  beet  schools,  ex- 
pecting that  they  will  learn  the  art  of  healthy 
living  along  with  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 
Parents  expect  good  scholars  to  be  made  out  of 
very  poor  material,  and  that,  too,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
home-pressure  on  delicate  girls,  urging  them  to 
do  double  duty  that  they  may  enter  an  ad- 
vanced class,  and  thus  graduate  early,  when  the 
young  lady  is  better  fitted  for  an  infirmary  than 
au  institution  of  learning.  An  absent  daugh- 
ter is  a  great  social  privation  to  parents,  some- 
times also  a  pecuniary  tax  which  they  oan  ill 
afford;  hence  the  propensity  to  ''hurry up," 
which  is  so  hazardous  to  mind  and  body« 

Uneducated  parents  are  often  orer-^amesfc  fat 
the  education  of  their  daughters.  They  have 
no  conception  of  a  college  course,  of  the  amount 
of  mental  labor  it  requires,  or  that  delicate  girls 
unable  to  work  are  unable  to  think  oonseeu- 
tively,  or  profitably,  for  any  length  of  time. 
Such  remind  one  of  the  ignorant  woman  who 
called  to  inquire  how  her  boy  was  ooming  on  at 
schooL  Being  told  **  not  very  well,"  she  asked 
•*wbyP"  «'He  lacks  capacity,"  repUed  the 
teacher.  "  Indade,  sir,  and  why  didn't  ye  tell 
me  that  afore,  and  I  would  have .  bought  him 
onel" 

*•  Money  can't  make  me  well  and  strong  like 


I  other  ohildren,'*  said  little  Paul  to  Dombey»  h  i 
father.  So,  schools  well  endowed  and  ^^ktc 
kept  oan  not  give  good  health  and  great  scbo 
arship  to  sickly  girls  in  a  short  time,  eve 
though  rich  parents  are  zeady  to  meet  the  bill 
and  the  best  of  professors  are  untiring  in  thei 
efforts.  Hence,  lot  as  oease  oomplaining  of  ou 
schools  when  we  send  girla  yoong  and  sickl  v 
and  they  oome  homo  1«M  in  mind  and  less  i 
muscle  than  we  expected. 

The  first  great  fault  iu  their  training  b  tht 
insane  haste  to  have  them  learn  every  thin^ 
while  young.  By  thia  means,  their  education  i 
laterally  finished  early — the  intelloctoal  forc^ 
and  flash  being  burned  out,  used  np  hopelessly 
Of  those  thus  crowded  many  die  early,  sooii 
are  left  permanent  invalids,  and  others  still  re 
tain  their  physical  power  but  fail  mentally 
The  bright  scholars  beoome  not  only  dull  sa 
years  advance,  but  sometimes  positively  imbe- 
cile, or  as  we  say,  weak-minded.  Of  all  thtsQ 
classes  I  have  seen  many  very  sad  instances. 

The  peculiar  phases  of  mental  and  physical  de^ 
rangement  induced  by^over-study  while  youn^ 
are  presented  more  at  length  in  "  Talks  to  Mf 
Patients,"  and  hence  I  will  not  now  dwell  u] 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  our  girls  are  not 
ture  enough  in  mind  or  body  to  endure  the  lal 
of  a  college  course  till  they  are  eighteen 
twenty  years  of  age.  Bemember,  that  I  do 
say  that  they  can  not  learn  the  appointed  U 
son,  or  that  they  may  not  graduate  with  boi 
even  before  that  age,  but  it  will  be  at  the 
pense  of  mind  or  body,  which  will  ahow  U 
in  after  years.  Their  womanhood  will  not 
as  strong,  as  complete,  as  enduring  as  it  wot 
have  been  if  they  had  had  less  study  in 
girlhood.  Not  only  is  their  health  almost 
variably  impaired,  but  what  they  learn  w) 
thus  over-crowded  is  evanescent,  Many  a  yoi 
woman,  during  the  days  of  invalidism  whi 
succeed  her  school  course  says,  *"  Pm  foi^tl 
aU  that  I  learned." 

During  school  examination  young  ladies 
recite  so  much  and  so  well  as  to  amaae  men 
sound  learning  who  listen,  but  the  pals  lip 
wasted  muscles,  which  give  now  and  then  an 
voluntary  twitch,  show  that  the  system  has 
over-taxed,  and  graduation  cloees  usually 
career  in  science  and  literature.     The  braii 
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t'  o  w^gaj  far  dote,  svlMtentul  Taa<lmy,  back 
t'^  weftk   for    piano  pnctieo»  no   tntte  nor 
hticagth  lor  donoilio  vork;  to  tho  takat  to 
'.isj  efaain,  liglit    litoralora,  sodal    Ufa,  and 
vented  irovk,  anlata  in  lack  of  friends  to  givo 
nppori  aho  ts  daTan  to  tbo  aehool-room  to  aan 
ft  brin^,  wkiok  la  '*  a  kard  road  to  traTal"  for 
a  voTO-oaft  atndaat,    Tka  obfaatk»  eomaa,  tkat 
if  our  daogbtaa  are  not  wtmk  awa j  to  aokool 
esriy  nantaga  will  iaAarfan  with  thoii  propar 
fdnndkm.    Bo  it  aa,  tkay  bad  modi  battar  am* 
'•T  apoB  thair  nev  liia  vitb  good  haalfh^  and 
r  ^  hiiiaft  train  i ay,  <Krtaa/  tbo  aoUagn  oonxaa 
xhtn  wxtb  ii,  and  laaking  the  Aral  two  aoqnir»> 
mrnft.    It  ia  impnawWe  lor  giria  to  giadnato 
c  eigbtoan  or  twvBtf  ,  kara  tko  fraadom  neewa 
biT  for  a  good    pbyaioal  dafolopniaaty  ban 
veil  borne  datica,  and  take  a  oomplato  aollaga 
'^ane,  to  vbiak  baa  Jwan  added  art  atndiea. 
Somctbiag  araat  be  nagleetad,  and  it  ia  nanalljr 
hmXih  and  bonaekeeping,  tbe  two  moat   in* 
:^»unt  eleaaanta  to  make  a  contented  wifii  and 
ItTipy  beaiM.    Bfarj  tbing  in  ita  order—Ant 
tb«  pbyaieal,  and  thoae  aetiYitiea  wbieb  ^vor 
masenlar  development.    Tbara  ia  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  tbe  tima  to  devekip  mnaele  and 
Uaro  tboee  fotma  of  bandieraft  wbich  depend 
03  tbem  ia  before  tbe  twentieth  jear.    After 
-bit  It  ia  developed  alowly  and  imperfectly.  All 
it*m  important  tbe  early  moacalar  education 
*/,  the  fingers  for  tbe  piano^  even  so  tbe  tact, 
0  fpatcb,  and  atrengtb  of  fiber  needed  for  do- 
ise^ic  work  sboold  be  dereloped  wben  tbe  body 
»  growing.     If  delayed,  dialiko  and  debility 
Q4ke  it  irksome.    If  the  Hxt^  leaaona  in  hooae- 
Lold  work  are  poatponed  nntil  after  graduation, 
v«  sb&n  oonclade  that  our  girls  have  learned 
"  all  kinds  of  sense  ezoept  common  sense/*  and 
that,  however  well  their  beads  are  fnmishedi 
tleir  hands  are  Tery  naeleaa  and  their  backs  too 
veak  for  any  nsefiU  work.    I  do  not  mean  that 
mach  manual  labor  and  doae  mental  work  can 
go  on  simnltaseonsly.    We  should  not  expect 
avi  girls  to  be  able  to  do  much  at  home  while 
tn  school.     Therefore,  during  their  growing 
ttisre  there  should  be  school  life  and  home  life, 
kltemating  from  year  to  year,  as  the  atato  of 
health  and  state  of  bead  indioatea.    But  tbe 
prls  say,  **  Let  me  finiah  my  school  couiaei  then 
I  will  learn  housework/'  and  add  by  way  of  ar- 
(roineot,  that  it  will  be  easier  to  leam  now  than 
Ut«r,  that  they  can  pass  a  better  examination 
by  continuoua  study,  all  of  which  is,  to  some 
Bxtent«  true.    But  notbiog  pays  which  impairs 
health  in  the  acquiring.    This  turning  all  the 
life  force  to  nantal  eattvie  unbalances  a  ays- 
tem  which  has  a  body  and  brain*    Henoe  grow- 


ing years  abould  be  divided  between  tbe  devel* 
opmeot  of  tbe  one  and  tbe  other. 

There  is  reaaon  to  hope  that  if  onr  educa- 
tional plan  included  more  yeara,  it  would  delay 
marriage  till  tbe  mental  and  phyaical  maturity 
of  womanhood  waa  more  perfectly  aoootepliahcd, 
and  thus  bless  the  land  with  bettor  wives  anJ 
better  motheraL  If  tbe  young  lady  completes 
the  full  college  oourae,  and  alio  muno  and 
painting,  and  baa  given  good  attention  to  home 
aultara,  and  taken  good  can  of  her  health,  ebe 
should  feel  that  aba  baa  done  well  if  she  re- 
eeivaabar  diploma  at  twenty-two  to  twenty*fottr 
years  of  age,  aooording  to  her  health,  early  ad- 
vaatagea,  and  power  of  andaranoe.  Very  few 
ean  do  all  tbia,  and  do  it  well,  before  that  ago. 

But  aoma  one  aaya,  '*  Our  sons  go  to  college 
young,  And  get   through    earlier  than   this.** 
Yea,  and  bow  do  they  come  outf    Many  of 
them  miserable  invalids,  others   know  little 
more  that  Im  good  and  much  more  that  is  bad 
tbaa  when  they  entorad.    They  often  lose  for 
lack  of  good  home  ears  what  i»  of  more  valuo 
tbaa  all    the  Pr^denta  and   Profesaors  can 
give.    Bat  I  am  not  writing  of  tbe  eons,  but 
merely  wiab  to  abut  off  invidious  comparison 
between  tbe  saxea.    Both  need  consUnt  guid- 
ance during  their  most  impresaible  ages.    Boys 
in  some  respects  require  more  and  receive  less 
than  girla.    Our  sons  suffer  more  from  vici<fcs 
habits,  and  our  daugbtors  from  those  that  are 
unbealthfttl.    Boys  are  trusted  more  at  largo, 
but  the  community  calls  for  continued  super- 
vision  of  our  girls,  and  bonce  the  confinement 
must  be  close«  too  dose  lor  tbe  best  develop- 
ment of  tbe  yoang,  who  qugbt  to  enjoy  child* 
isb  freadoa,  like  lamba  at  liberty  to  run  in  the 
home  paatuve  under  a  abepberd's  eye,  where 
they  can  be  gathered  into  tbe  fkmily  fold  about 
'<  nightfall."    Tbe  general  regulations  for  col- 
lege atadeoto  as  to  boura  of  rising,  retiring,  and 
vxittem  can  not  be  elaatio  enough  to  meet  tbe 
needs  o£  sensitive,  sickly,  delicate  girls.    The 
effbrt  made  to  adjust  the  rules  and  the  excep- 
tions in  a  large  school  so  as  to  meet  the  wante 
of  tbe  younger  and  weaker  members  makaa  the 
work  of  supervision,  of  giving  permissions,  very 
burdensome  for  those  who  have  the  oversight 
Teaebers  are  worn  in  tbe  effort  to  do  double 
duty,  that  ol  aeting  as  teaeher  and  mother  to 
many  who  ought  still  to  be  in  the  home  nest 

*'Bnt,"  aays  one,  *'t£my  daughter  is  at  home 
she  will  go  out  in  society  too  early,  she  will 
keep  late  boura,  and  eat  what  she  ought  not  to, 
and  if  I  put  bar  in  aehool  she  will  be  restrained 
and  held  to  regular  habits."  And  so  you  shirk 
tbf  care  and  responsibility  of  guiding  your  ex- 
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citable  and  wayward  child  on  to  some  wom-ont 
teacher,  who  has  already  more  of  that  clan 
than  she  can  well  manage. 

Another  sayB,  "  If  my  girl  stays  at  home, 
what  shall  she  do  P  I  don't  want  her  on  the 
streeti  and  we  keep  so  many  serrants  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  do  in-doors.'*  All  I  oan  say 
to  this  is,  that  every  girl  should  do  domestic 
work  till  she  can  do  it  well,  and  that  her  mother 
should  teach  her  the  art  of  housekeeping. 

In  all  oar  larger  schools  are  gathered  many 
young  girls  who  are  not  ready  icft  the  position, 
hut  for  whom  there  seems  no  better  place— 
motherless  girls,  those  unhappy  with  their  sec- 
ond mother,  and  those  whom  their  own  mother 
can  not  manage.  Of  the  many  belonging  to 
these  classes,  I  have  seen  many  sick,  sad  faces 
among  girls  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean  of  age, 
who  had  been  in  a  boarding-sobool  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  who  counted  the  years  they 
must  remain  before  they  could  graduate  as  con- 
victs number  the  years  of  imprisonment.  They 
had  no  love  for  study,  no  health  for  study,  and 
were  weary  with  the  monotony  of  their  lives. 
There  is  no  drudgery  so  irksome  as  mental  work, 
when  there  is  lack  of  taste  and  strength  to  ac- 
complish it  well  Those  who  take  kindly  to 
boarding-school  life  at  an  early  age,  lose  their 
love  for  quiet  home  life,  and  seldom  regain  it. 
T^ose  who  can  not  have  proper  home  oare  at 
this  age  should  find  a  place  in  small  family 
schools,  where  there  can  be  as  much  of  home 
freedom  and  hom»  feeling  as  x>ossible.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  edacational  advantages  in  a 
large  school  which  can  not  be  had  in  a  small 
one,  but  this  will  not  make  amends  for  the  ner^ 
vous  excitability  and  consequent  exhaustion  in- 
duced by  the  presence  of  so  many  persons. 
Besides  this,  th'e  individual  motherly  supervis- 
ion, the  quiet  home  sense,  is  lost  As  to  those 
wild  and  wayward  ghrls  who  worry  teachers, 
and  lead  pupils  astray,  and  necesdtate  rules 
and  regulations  too  stringent  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  they  need  a  place  of  their  own. 

A  President  of  one  of  our  colleges  said,  half 
playfully  but  very  wisely,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  needed  what  was  equivalent  to  a  Oath- 
olio  convent  for  this  class,  or  a  sort  of  '*  House 
of  Refuge,*'  for  girls  who  would  not  do  well 
at  home,  and  who  were  ringleaders  of  mischief 
at  college.  Certain  I  am  that  the  system  of 
espionage  often  practised  in  our  large  schools 
has  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  watcher  and 
the  watched. 

If  paients  felt  moie  their  personal  responsi* 
bility,  and  would  keep  their  children  under  good 
home  guidance  till  they  were  well  established 


in  health,  mature  in  mind,  and  needed  the  aid 
of  presidents  and  professors,  our  high  school 
could  then  do  their  appropriate  woilc,  an.d  no 
have  their  enthusiasm  exhausted  in  nursing, 
watching,  and   governing.     I  have   been  an 
noyed,  amazed,  and  amused  at  the  variety  o 
work  parents  reqnife  of  their  teaehers.     As 
sample,  a  city  mother  takes  her  danghter  to  col 
lege  and  amid  tha  varied  attentions  which  bh 
wants  her  to  zeaeive,  aaka  that  the  lady  prin 
cipal  will  try  to  have  her  danghter  eonveried 
and  see  that  she  coiia  her  hair  every  mornin?, 
adding  that  her  father  is  very  partieiilar  abon 
her  hair,  as  he  likes  to  see  her  in  curls,  an 
that  she  (the  mother)  feels  very  sorry  that  ClarJ 
it  not  a  Christian.    The  desire  for  outward  and 
inward  adorning  was  all  expressed  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  tone. 

Let  parents  look  well  after  the  spiritm^  and 
physioal  training  of  their  ehildrea,  and  accept 
such  helps  for  the  mental  as  their  location  af- 
fords, until  the  general  habits  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  then  we  have  a  foundation  and  sa- 
perstmctnre  to  whioh  colleges  can  add  gifts  and 
graces. 


-♦♦■ 


That  Cite  Dbop. — ^For  two  years  past 
I  have  been  laboring  to  save  an  inebriate.  Af- 
ter  several  relapses  he  became  perfectly  sob*ir 
and  gave  hope  of  permanent  reform.  Uis  wife 
remarked,  "  If  he  falls  again,  it  will  kill  me." 
Things  went  on  smoothly  several  months. 
That  once  darkened  home  had  become  once 
more  a  sunny  spot.  But  one  day  the  reformed 
man  met  an  old  friend,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner.  At  the  table  wine  was  furnished,  and 
the  entertainer  pressed  the  reformed  inebriatt^ 
to  take  a  glasa  with  him.  He  knew  the  man's 
former  habits.  The  unhappy  man  swallowed 
ODO  glass,  and  it  unchained  the  demon  in  a  m<> 
mont.  From  that  hour  to  this  my  poor  frieui 
has  hardly  seen  a  sober  day,  and  nothing  bat  a 
miracle  of  God's  grace  will  ever  lift  him  from 
the  bottomless  pit  into  which  one  treacherocii 
glass  of  champagne  hurled  him  in  an  instant 
In  this  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  who  w^ 
the  greatest  sinner.  The  man  who  urges  a  re* 
formed  inebriate  to  touch  a  drop  of  intoxicating 
lit^uors  deserves  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  je&n 
at  hard  labor.  He  is  not  a  safe  person  to  mn  at 
large,  for  where  is  the  moral  diOerence  of  assas- 
sination with  a  knife,  and  assassination  with  a 
**  social  glass"  of  poison  ? — Dr.  Cuj^ler, 


The  man  who  poeaeases  good  health  is 
always  rioh. 


WHY    B0CT0B8    BIS    PBBUATUBELT. 
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rns^  fiOlowiiiir  papor,  bj  Dr.  B6BM*  of  Um 
^  Uajml  FtM  Hoipitel,  Londoa,  fron  The 

to 


maiKvmkum 

1  pcMliMl  hnto  for  oU  hold  WQvk- 

eniaaivBBO 

adyouo.   Mm oogbi te work  vaU 

wbeayovBifi 

nd  m  tWrfrimo,  and  after  iBrtf- 

firs  or  iflj  y 

«aio  o£a«a  tOm  arttvt  Ula  noia 

fesraraly,  OBltifste  tiM  kigbor  sad  bellv  fro^ 

tiis,udU^ 

ao  aa  lo  praloDg  Ilia  to  a  good  and 

wholMMM  old  ago.— Bo»  H.  ovU.] 

It  IS  admitted  by  aU  lUtiiliMaM  thai  vMdieal 
BIO  a  ahort-livad  laaa—iadaad,  that  the 
•uadaxd  of  auirtilitjr  in  their  eaae  m  that  of 
mheaithy  tradm  Why  ■faoald  it  be  eof  Aaa 
rale,  medical  moa  an  vaU-M,  walUlothed, 
wetl-bnweed  mcmben  of  the  eoaimanitj;  aad 
th«  oecaaaooal  laik  iaeanad  ia  miaietaitng  to 
(tmugioaa  dieeuea  eearoelj  aoooantf  lor  the 
^rtoaea  of  th^  liva^  iSor  thair  pcaaiatavd  aget 
ackseM^  and  drath. 

Sttch  thoogbta  have  often  eromed  mj  mind  of 
Ute  jeara.  When  a  man  bae  peamd  hie  fiftieth 
y^nr,  hia  eontempoiariee  aad  oompaniou  begin 
to  drop  oir  aroand  him  in  great  numben,  in  er- 
07  cUae  of  life  ;  bat  in  our  profeMion  the  mor- 
txlitj  ie  eridentlj  greater  than  in  other  profea- 
skms.  Thie  mortality  ie  alao  eridentlj  gxeateet 
Among  ita  moet  intelligent  and  meet  eminent 
membeia  a  fiut  wbieh  appean  to  me  to  contain 
within  ita^  the  kej  to  the  qneetion  I  bare  pnt 
Hfty  it  not  be  that  sneh  men  enocnmb  and  dii^ 
appear  from  oar  renhi  ietmuM  Aey  have  been 
great  workers,  and  eoneeqnentlj  sooetaofnl  in 
tKetr  geneiation  P 

If  it  ie  so,  if  the  moet  valnable  livee  in  oar 
pro£e«ion  are  oonetantly  bronght  to  it  prema- 
tttro  eloae  throngh  the  orerstraining  of  Tital 
I  A-en  which  eooceeo  bringa,  would  it  not  be 
VAX  if  the  poeitiTe  danger  to  lilie  of  great  aac- 
>d%s,  vera  more  generally  enforced  and  recog- 
nipid  ?  Oar  leoinrea  and  olaaa-booka  teem  with 
waminga  reapecting  the  dangera  of  aloth,  of  in- 
activity, of  mental  atagoation.  May  not  a  few 
vorda  of  warning  be  added  on  the  dangera  of 
work  and  aacceaa  ?  If  ao,  they  will  not  ooma 
inappropriatdy  ifom  one  who  tailed  phyncally, 
yeara  ago,  throogh  overatraining  of  mind  and 
body — from  one  whoae  reeovery  baa  been  prin- 
cipally doe  to  hia  having  aeen  the  error  of  bia 
ways,  bafore  it  waa  too  late,  and  to  hia 


aeaeptad  and  fbUowed  the  Uwa  of 

and  Hygieaa,faimarij  igaoiad.  aa  they  are  nearly 

alwaya  ignaiad  by  the  whole  tribe  of  mind  and 

bodyworfcava. 

Tha  peeaHar  faatoia  of  the  medical  profeaaion 
ia,  on  tha  ana  hand*  that  work  iacreaaea  with 
agCb  aadt  on  tha  other,  that  tha  pnblia  do  not 
to  look  apoB  aging  medical  aaan  aaTet- 
bat  azaet  from  them  to  the  end  the  labor 
of  yoBth*  In  all  other  peofeeaicna,  aa  age  ad- 
panown  and  proapcrity  inoraaae,  aa- 
laliaf^  ooaaa  aatarally.  The  barriater 
haa  hia  janior  fttrimail  who  prepare  hia  brie£i, 
the  aoltcitor  hia  head  clafka»  tha  Ticar  hia  cnratee, 
the  oolonal  hJa  ataff  of  nJlanra,  tha  merchant  or 
bankar  hia  janior  parlnoia  and  olerka ;  bat  the 
aaeceoafal  phyaleian  or  anigaon  mnat  atand  all 
ahma,  whatever  hia  age^  aad  do  hia  work  en- 
tirely himaalf  aa  long  aa  ha  praotiaaa.  Thaa, 
after  tha  ago  of  liorty  and  fifty,  tha  hoora 
of  poaitive  work  increaae  very  rapidly,  inatead 
of  diminiahing.  An  oflloar  of  fifty  or  aixty 
yeaza  of  age,  after  aecing  thirty  or  forty  yeara* 
aarrice,  ia  oonaidered  to  baTo  gained  a  claim  to 
lapoee  for  the  raat  of  hia  daya.  Even  a  miaaion- 
ary,  after  lem  than  thirty  yean'  labor  in  the 
caoae  of  religion,  ia  penaioned  ol^  and  thooght 
to  be  entitled  to  honorable  raat  for  the  remain- 
der of  hia  life.  Bat  a  medieal  man  of  fifty  or 
aizty,  after  thirty  or  f!arty  yeara'  labor  in  the 
caaaa  of  health  and  life,  ig  atiU  called  on  by 
public  opinion  to  work  like  a  yoang  man.  If 
he  doea  not  raah  night  and  day,  not  only  to  aa- 
anage  real  diaeaaa,  bat  at  the  Toice  of  vain  feara 
aad  caprice,  if  ha  tranalara  night-work,  and 
grataitoaaor  ill-paid  attendancea  into  the  handa 
of  hia  oniora,  he  ia  oonaidered  hard-hearted, 
mercenary,  dcToid  of  Chriatian  and  Samaritan 
fueling ;  in  a  word,  pnblio  opinion  makea  it  dif- 
ficalt  for  him  to  withdraw  into  the  '^  i^rw^pagna'* 
of  aoianoe,  to  become  a  deliberatire  and  not  a 
militant  member  of  tha  proleiaion.  JtKor  ia  the 
pnbUe  altogether  to  ba  blamed,  beoanae  it  ia 
only  by  laiaing  hia  foea  that  the  medical  practi- 
tioner can  erect  the  barrier  which  ia  to  dafand 
him  from  the  harden  of  woik  he  ia  aa  longer 
able  to  bear.  Thaa,  to  many  of  tkfit  thonghtleaa 
it  appeara  aa  if  ha  merely  wiahed  to  get  a  larger 
remuneratioa  for  hia  aerricaa,  althongh  hia  rea^ 
wiah  ii  mareliy  to  eUminate,  to  ke^  at  bay^ 
many  Qi  thoae  who  would  wiah  W  employ  him 
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The  only  means  at  his  disposal  to  diminish 
work  brings  on  him  an  odium  he  too  often  has 
not  the  courage  to  incur ;  so  he  works  on,  old 
and  feehle,  responding  to  every  call,  until  at 
last  death  doses  the  scene,  prematurely. 

Between  forty  and  fifty,  a  man  of  average 
constitution  i%  quite  equal  to  success  and  to  the 
hard  labor  that  it  entails  in  any  branch  of  the 
profession,  to  work  by  day  and  by  night,  to  care 
and  responsibility,;  although  the  weak  ones 
succumb,  as  did  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Briuton,  and 
many  others  I  could  name.  But  when  fifty  is 
reached  and  passed,  the  human  economy  begins 
to  decline.  The  hair  beoomes  gray,  the  sight 
fails,  the  gums  abandon  the  teeth,  adeps  is  de- 
posited in  unwelcome  regions,  and  many  other 
signs  of  nutritive  deterioration  show  themselves. 
No  doubt  nutritive  power  is  diminished  is  the 
entire  economy,  and  the  tendency  to  morbid 
nutritive  conditions  steadily  increases. 

This  is  just  the  time  when  the  labors  of  the 
successful  practitioner  increase  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent ;  and  as  the  brain  is  the  last  to 
give  way  in  the  intellectual  man,  he  works  on 
under  mental  and  nervous  pressure.  By  sixty, 
or  thereabouts,  the  climax  is  often  reached. 
The  overstrained  organization  ceases  to  respond 
to  the  mental  stimulus,  and  death  ensues  through 
some  form  of  nutritive  aberration,  which  has 
been  slowly  but  surely  progressing.  Such  was 
the  case  with  our  recently  mourned  brethren, 
Simpson  and  Nunneley,  the  one  fifty-eight,  the 
other  sixty-one. 

Can  this  sad  expenditure  of  life  among  the 
worthiest  of  our  profession  be  arrested,  be 
avoided  P  I  think  myself  that  it  might,  if  we 
would  cease  to  live  as  if  we  were  immortal,  as 
if  the  diseases  we  saw  daily  did  not  pertain  to 
us ;  if  we  would  listen  to  the  teachings  of  phys- 
iology, and  discard  the  miserable  vanity  of 
thinking  that  we  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  that  at  fifty  or  sixty  we  are  as  young 
and  strong  as  at  thirty  or  forty.  To  accept  this 
lesson,  however,  we  must  analyie  ourselves,  and 
if  we  find  ourselves  wanting  in  vital  power, 
thrust  aside  the  scarlet  eloak  of  nerve  stimu- 
lants—alcohol, coffee,  tea,  by  means  of  which, 
I  believe,  it  is  that  efforts  inconsistent  with  real 
vital  and  nutritive  power  are  made  by  workers 
in  general,  and  by  medical  men  among  the 
number. 

A  man  who  meets  age  or  debility,  or  want  of 
constitntional  power  by  alcoholic  stimulants, 
even  in  moderation,  by  coflfee  and  tea,  conceals  his 
real  nutritive  condition  from  himself.  When 
both  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  ex- 
hausted, and  want  repairing  by  legitimate  nu- 


trition— ^by  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  rest,  a  m^ 
may  galvanize  his  economy  by  nerve  stimulant 
so  as  to  be  equal  to  nearly  any  thing  up  to  tl 
last.  But  the  process  is  a  destructive  cue,  c 
hausts  vital  power,  impairs  healthy  nutritio 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  morbid  or^ganil 
dkanges. 

By  alcoholic  stimulants,  oonatantly  repeat 
whenever  exhaustioB  supervenes,  the  power 
work  may  be  suppoited  until  within  a  few^  day 
or  hpuis  of  deatbi  as  we  eonstantly  sea  in  th 
lower  classes  of  life.    Tea  and  coIEm  l»ve  n«ar]  ^ 

r 

as  great  an  apparent  nerve-stimulating,  strsngtb 
supporting  power.  Lei  any  one  who  doobts  i 
take  a  eup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee  when  exhaoated 
from  want  of  food  and  from  physical  fati^ne 
The  craving  for  nutritive  elements  to  repaii 
waste,  and  the  sense  of  fatigue,  both  disappear 
in  ten  minutes,  and  a  couple  of  ho«m'  more 
abstinence  and  work  are  easily  bcme.  But 
what  have  we  done  P  The  physical  organisation 
wanted  repair,  wanted  the  elements  of  nutrition, 
the  nervous  system  rest,  and  we  do  wone  than 
g^ve  them  a  stone,  for  we  flog  them,  we  gal  van- 
iae  them  into  continued  action. 

Night-work  is  principally  done  on  such  stim- 
ulation. The  student,  the  writer,  young  or  old, 
who  retires  to  his  s((Udy  in  the  evening  to  work, 
does  so  on  tea  or  coffee.  The  tired  brain  wants 
sleep ;  it  is  galvanised  into  intellectaal  labor. 
Is  it  surprising  that  morbid  organic  aooditioDs 
should  occur  in  the  long  run  P— for  we  must 
recollect  that  the  nervous  system  rules  over  all 
organic  and  nutritive  changes,  normal  and  ab- 
normal. 

Every  June  a  fpiNr«rs«s*0«M  takes  place  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  which  is  usually  attended 
by  most  of  the  medical  and  surgical  oelebritin 
of  the  day.  ?rhis  meeting  gives  an  admirable 
opportunity,  year  after  year,  for  watehing  the 
ravages  of  time  and  work.  The  young^  phjH- 
cians  and  surgeons,  as  aTso  thbse  who  have  ac- 
quired reputation  but  as  yet  little  praetioe,  are 
more  or  less  pink  and  rosy ;  their  nutrition  is 
mostly  good.  But  it  it  fivr  dil&rent . with  the 
heads  of  the  profession,  with  the  menu  tLbon 
fifty,  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  weig:bt  of 
London  consulting  praotice,  and  who  are  mak- 
ing large,  often  very  large  incomes  ;  they  are 
mostly  pale,  or  sallow,  or  anemic.  As  £  wallt 
among  them  I  feel  like  Cassandra  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  mentally  prophesy  evil — lattyheails, 
atheromatous  deposits  in  the  arteries,  degenera- 
tion of  tissue,  as  the  probable  reenlt  of  lives 
passed  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and 
physiology. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  avoid  theeviltof 
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'  »tm  wmi  m  rff maeing  age  f  Xaiiyof  oorbtetii- 
ia  era  aot  h«lp  OicnMlTvt.   Tbef  n«KlE»wl- 
AnxntAtdi:  thi» iw  MfMte  ifam*  oAr  an  in- 
ftpaBUenipediiiiait.   The^r  em  aot  fmI  ;  tli«r 
saiC  ffo  on.    But  vmb^,  on  tiM  other  kmd, 
i  wild  incisMe  thetf  eheaoM  of  life,  if  tbey  weeM 
^  dcipiBia^  ri^co,  bjr  throwing  tbeir  lot  f»> 
azDMntrfv  pmetloe  into  tiM  li«nde  of  their  i«n- 
isn,  hj  gtvin^  op  fNiMie  sppointBieBtei  oy  liv- 
»i!^aeirkbenfowluitthefrvnl,«ii<li^niiied,  ' 
mswled  mentel  powen  -weold  enable  them  to  ' 
Ab;  ■iu!,teaIl3r.byretiiingfiroai  tiieMdof  ae- 
tin  before  yie  hae  lieea  nasd  vp  by  wwk  to  the 
lirt^ieee.    Whatiftbeydoretipeonapittaaoe  ! 
f0ui|iued  to  faeviaoe  ^laioef     Doee  not  tae 
rolooel,  the  admiral,  rsttro  on  balf-pay,  aad  ' 
coofitaiitly  liva  to  eztnne  old  ege  ae  the  re-  i 
virir  > 

Wbat  appliee  to  oar  medieal  bnlhren  eppliee  . 


to  all ;  end  it  ie  oar  daty  to  lay,  nakedly  an^ 
eteraly,  tbeee  tete  before  erriag  patiunta/  !■  it 
not  rery  erident  that  wa  hare  vmently  lost  onr 
aioet  dietini^aialied  Utefary  aiaa,  Oberlee  Tnek" 
ene,  at  the  eerly  e^e  ef  flily-eight,  fron  eontin- 
aed  oteielieininiyof  the  nerToae  aystemP^in 
hie  eeae  eltofpether  without  oauae  or  exeaee. 
On  hie  retarn  from  AaMrica.  he  wrote  that  bis 
reediage  darieg  hie  tear  ia  the  8latM  had  moch 
wearied  and  iajafod  hioL  The  oonetant  travel* 
iag,  the  asDiiemeat  of  the  meetinge,  the  din- 
neri,  the  teeeplione,  had  been  too  mnob  for  him. 
Hed  he  then  been  eude  to  andentand  that  he 
wee  working  egaiael  age  end  impaired  Tital 
power— lieking  hie  Kle,  ia  a  word— he  might 
have  takmi  xart»  end  been  with  ae  now.  Bat  he 
oentinaed  tiie  eame  labeie,  the  mme  excitement, 
aad  died  from  brain  dieaaee,  regretted  by  a  na- 
tma,  piamatarely* 
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rriHE  ehange  from  eeboolhoaeee  of  the  old 
-^  stylo  to  eehoolhoaeeB  of  the  new  ityle  baa 
rone  almont  wUhin  a  efngte  generation.  The 
oM  diitriet  echoolhonte  is  now  ee  mnch  a  relic 
u  the  epimting-wheol  and  the  *•  tin  kitchen," 
tnd  a  eooia  of  other  implemente  which  were 
tifCtfSMiriee  of  life  in  the  homei  of  oar  grand- 
fitl»«n.  A  few  epeoimene  remain  at  the  cor- 
D«it  of  the  creel  reade,  and  a  fow  towne  which 
rmliBKtioB  hae  left  aride  in  itt  march,  hold  to 
iht  old  pattern  in  their  eehool  arehitectnre ;  but 
in  almoet  every  plaee,  city  or  village,  in  the 
£ut  or  tfio  Weet,  the  Hew  "  temple  of  icienoe" 
haa  otiber  form  and  proportion  ^ea  the  emell, 
btre  room,  which  was  once  quite  snflicient.  It 
li  not  perfectly  demonef  rated  that,  in  all  par* 
timlare,  the  new  eehoolhoaee  hae  improved  the 
:>Id  tehooihooefi.  The  old  Mhoolhonee  wee  asa- 
illv  agly,  birt  ite  aglinew  wee  on  a  email  scale, 
uid  not  the  gaant,  eteriag,  grotesque  nglinees 
J  so  many  of  the  new  brick  monstroeitiee.  It 
iTBs  not  aglter,  either  then  the  hoaeee  of  the 
rOlage  or  the  forme  eroand  it,  end  matched 
these  foirly  in  shepe  end  color.  The  old  sebool- 
koaae  bad  looee  joinfl;  eraeke  in  the  window- 
alls,  holes  in  the  flooee,  leaks  ia  the  roof,  aad 
sftcn  a  smoky  chimney.  Bat  this  very  looseness 
3f  strectare  allowed  liree  ventilation,  aad  the 
^upUs  were  not  conflned  in  a  poisonoaB  atmos- 
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phsve.  The  old  schoolboase  had  a  narrow 
arsa  within,  and  no  spere  room  for  elbows,  but 
it  .had  with  this  ample  play-room  without,  on 
the  hillside  and  in  the  pastore.  If  the  benches 
and  eeate  were  hard  and  anpainted,  tbey  gave 
more  lioenae  to  experiments  in  wood  carving, 
and  Joined  art  to  mischief.  The  "District 
School  as  it  was"  had  genuine  merits,  and  some 
characteristice  which  we  can  not  afford  to  lose. 
It  had  CO  carbonie  oxide  to  breathe,  no  high 
stairs  to  dimb,  no  water-ptpee  to  freeee  and 
burst,  no  echoes  to  try  the  voice  and  ear,  and 
*'  no  danger  in  ease  of  fire."  It  was  easy  to  get 
in  to,  easy  to  get  oat  of,  and  quite  as  ea^y,  on 
the  whole,  to  eat  in  for  three  or  six  hours,  as 
the  schoolhouse  **  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments* 

The  modem  schoolhouse,  doubtless,  has  many 
"  improvements."  It  is  more  impoeing  in  ap- 
pearance, and  more  ooneietent  with  the  dignity 
of  its  oAoe.  The  old  eohoolhouse  always  gave 
the  lie  to  the  swelling  phrasee  in  which  educa- 
tion was  exalted  as  the  chief  of  human  inter* 
ests.  It  would  eeom  that  if  education  is  as 
important,  as  oiomentous,  as  high  and  noble,  as 
are  traffic  and  religion,  the  symbol  of  education, 
the  schoolhouse,  ought  to  illustrate  that  no- 
bility and  be  ae  big  as  the  warehouse  or  as  the 
**  meetingwhouee."    They  could  not  make  the 
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teacher  an  eqaal  of  the  tzmdeflman  or  the  par- 
son, ^hile  he  had  to  ply  hie  work  in  a  room  of 
fifteen  feet  square,  iostead  of  a  two-story  store, 
or  a  long  hall  with  galleries  and  a  steeple.  The 
modem  sohoolhonse  Wndtcates  in  its  hnlk  and 
volume,  and  tiers  of  windows,  and  prohahly  its 
cnpoia  ahove  all,  oommanding  a  view  of  all  the 
roofiB,  of  house  and  store  and  ohnroh  together-— 
Yindieates  in  this  the  honor  of  its  function ;  it 
has  a  right  to  the  metaphors  of  royalty.  An 
ordinary  teaoher  can  take  comfort  and  respect 
himself  more  in  his  calling  when  every  one  has 
to  look  vp  to  him  in  his  place  of  lahoor.  A 
schoolhoiise  which  is  as  large  as  a  church  or  a 
f  totory  will  ni^turally  in  the  miads  of  men  and 
women  he  classed  with  the  chnreh  and  factory, 
as  a  chief  puhlic  possession,  and  will  magnify 
the  office  which  it  holds.  Big  sohoolhonsss  have 
been  both  cause  and  effect  in  the  improrement 
of  the  profession  of  teaching.  They  have  grown 
from  the  grand  words  which  have  been  poured 
out  in  public  addresses,  and  they  have  opened 
fresh  supplies  of  this  flowing  rhetoric  In  the 
old  schoolhouses  the  teachers  could  never  come 
together,  there  was  no  room  for  them,  and  they 
could  only  feel  the  disgrace  of  their  calling. 
But  in  the  great  haHs  of  the  new  schoolhouses 
the  teachers  can  take  courage,  as  they  congrat- 
ulate one  another,  and  see  in  what  pleasant 
places  their  li&es  have  fallen.  The  modem 
sohoolhouse  has  made  education  a  **  cause,"  and 
teaching  a  "profession.*' 

But  in  its  details  of  convenience  the  modem 
sohoolhonse  excels  especially  the  andent  strao- 
ture.  It  has  rooms  of  various  sises  for  study 
and  for  recitation,  and  ante*rooms  and  closets 
in  addition.  It  has  blackboards  upon  the  walls, 
to  illustrate  all  the  branches  taught,  from  the 
simplest  orthography  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
calculus.  It  has  patent  desks  and  patent  seats, 
combining  lightness  and  strength,  and  glossy 
in  their  shining.  It  has  registers  in  the  walls 
and  in  the  floors,  to  carry  off  the  noxious  gases, 
and  others  to  let  in  heat  from  subterranean 
fires.  There  is  a  clock  above  the  teacher^s  desk, 
to  mark  the  hours  and  beguile  the  weariness  of 
tired  students,  lliere  are  maps  of  all  kinds 
and  siaes,  outline  fl&aps,  maps  of  towns  and 
counties  and  States  and  hemispheres  and  of 
the  globe,  maps  of  physical  and  of  civil  geog- 
raphy, maps  terrestrial  and  maps  celestial.  In 
one  room  there  is  a  library,  stored  with  books 
of  reference  and  of  nsefbl  knowledge.  In  an- 
other room  there  is  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
fragments  of  stones,  prsssod  leaves  and  flowers, 
impaled  bugs  and  butterflies,  a  fow'stoflfod  btrda 
and  rodents,  and  possibly  fossils  of  extinct 


races ;  or  a  cabinet  of  materials  and  instnunenl 
to  prove  by  example  the  doctrines  of  ehemistr] 
and  physios.  Photographs  and  engravings  a 
intervals  pleasantly  join  art  to  science  In.  th 
school-room,  and  even  busts  are  permitted  npoJ 
their  brackets.  A  piano  or  cabinet  organ  dixvct 
the  music,  and  there  are  seats  of  honor  fo 
guests  who  may  come.  The  better  daas  o 
modem  schoolhouses  proves  not  only  for  thJ 
ordinary  noeds,  but  even  for  ths  oapricea*  o 
teachers  and  pupils.  Gonparattvely  sew  of  thJ 
homes  are  better  supplied.  There  is  hardl  J 
any  thing  to  suggest  the  pursuit  of  knowledg  J 
under  difficoltiee,  so  constantly  taught  in  tfa^ 
aspect,  atmosphere,  and  appUauoes  of  the  ol 
district  school. 

Tet  with  all  this  multiplication  of  eonven- 
iences  and  contri  ranees,  the  new  sohoolhonse 
fiuls  to  satisfy  those  who  would  train  the  body 
along  with  the  mind,  and  care  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  children  and  youths  who  az« 
gathered  in  these  great  ednoational  nnrseriea. 
The  long  staircases  of  the  three-story  and  four- 
story  schoolhouses  are  not  beautiful  to  one  who 
considexs  the  risk  of  fire  and  the  danger  of  panic. 
The  clean  varnished  patent  desks  and   chairs 
only  hold  thmr  occupants  in  constrained  atti- 
tudes, and  hinder  freedom.    The  air  that  comes 
up  from  the  cellar  often  oomes  loaded  with  the 
impurity  which  cast-iron  and  fossil  coal  have 
given  it,  and  takes  in  the  crowded  rooms  addi- 
tional impurity.     The  dust  is  not  so  readily 
purged  away  as  in  the  old  sehoolhouse,  and  it 
lies  on  the  edge  of  blackboards,  on  desks  and 
siUs,  on  cornices,  and  floats  in  the  sunbeams 
which  glance  in  through  the  tall  windows— ^Inst 
of  many  kinds,  too,  of  chalk  and  of  cloth,  ns 
well  as  the  dust  of  the  highway.    When  the 
great  sohoolhonse  is  in  the  streets  of  an  indus- 
trious city,  where  ohildren  most  crowd  its  rooms, 
its  very  height  exposes  it  more  to  the  smoke 
from  the  factories,  and  the  grime  of  soot  is  added 
to  the  common  dust.    For  this  sohoolhouse,  too, 
the  rattle  of  carts  upon  the  pavement,  so  jarring 
to  the  nerves,  is  the  substitute  for  the  hum  of 
insects,  which  used  to  lull  the  urchins  of  the 
ancient  school  in  the  warm  summer  daya    In 
meet  cases,  moreover,  the  inner  oonvenienoe  of 
the  new  school  building  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  outer  play-ground,  and  those  who 
have  such  nice  seats  to  sit  in,  shaped  to  the 
frame,  have  no  room  to  ran  in  whra  they  aro 
released.     The  old  soltoolhouse,  at  any  rate, 
could  nevet  be  mistaken  for  a  prison,  which 
the  new  might  often  be,  in  the  silent  order  of 
its  discipline,  so  well  adapted  to  its  masrive  pro- 
portions, and  its  bard  granite  walls* 
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TWatw  Mtonfto—M,  pa  Jhm  wbol%u«  tm 
vpoB  tkii  oU,  nd  w«  dho«M  not 
to  ftaia  aajvlMra  m  eliy  or  enmlry 
A»  ityW  of  tU  old  «mi4Md  bvUdiaff.  with  ite 
VBbty  vndovo,  ita  iMid  Moti.  ito 
F»i  in  look  of  ooavwkMot.  TIm 
fskieh  luM  bMA  mmU  «id«r  Uio  kadiag  o£  B 
batlCm  ud  kit  foUofron  imol 

looM  for  impmwtmmt^  yolt  tad 

Ink.  TtettMrWldi^i— gnad,  tlolaly,  pft* 
iiitiil,Mthfly«M^  vith  aU  tMr  istaoo,  ond 
|iatkMrdl^Har»4»  mol  "smUm  Ibo 
SAiiifytho  phywologirtfc  Than  k 
nth*  ipiM  in  IhoM  ikiAiiic  Mote  with 
(ut-iion  faaooL  And  ospoeioUj  in  the  hiluit 
aektth  it  the  aoBiaoBMal  ia  thoio  omoII  arm* 
diiaodovblAdgaai  from  the  lioodoi  ni  tho 
uamA  liMBhiw,  oa  whioh  tho  taCtato  ooald 
tiahfe  Md  foU,  ia  doAoaoo  of  ralM.  The 
uphnnlhniti  do  aot  ot  aU  1  to  tho 
idM.  vfaidKM  wo«idaithahMtOHarorthia 
"net,  it  tho  idoa  whioh  to  gvoviag  in  fiivoar. 
Tfaer  ho^o  aol  oKpoijfatod  frooi  oehoolhoooeo 
the  leeliiig  •!  a  flaoo  of  poaaaoo,  from  whioh 
fmp9  io  A  hopo  oad  a  Jojr.  Tho  au>doi  ooho^d- 
Ivm  will  got  rid  wholly  of  thio  ponitoatiaiy 
»aM»  oad  ho  ao  mom  a  trial  to  patioaoo  thoa 
tJu boom iawUoh tho frwily Iff o.  Thatphrmo 
vUch  is  eomiag  iato  aao  and  whioh  adfoataran 
in  edocatioa  aioowift  to  adopt^ol  a/Hofl]y  iribml, 
nfCfmti  tho  fejrpo  of  haildiBg  of  tho  oehoolhoam 
f>{  the  f otvoL  Tho  qaortion  of  thia  ideal  hoild- 
Of  will  dotanaiao  ia  laigo  nMoioio  tho 
vf  the  duty  and  wovfc  of  tho  ''oomiag 
4b4  tho  •"  ooariag  ama,"  aow  oo  modi  dobalod. 
^  MTUl  tho  oomiag  hoy  aad  tho  eomiag  giri  go 
t?  lehool  IB  aodi  hofaiM  aa  thoaa  that  atand  now 
10  proudly  ia  tho  iftnola  aad  on  tho  hilla  f* 

What  an  tiw  "  iadiiponmblo  loqniaitaa,"  if 
we  amy  aao  aaoh  tautology ,  of  a  good^  oommo* 
diov,  and  healthy  mhoolhoaaa,  whidk  ehaU  not 
yti\j  bo  np  with  tho  timoe,  hot  ahall  ho  right 
from  tho  eaaitory  "ataadpoiotf  "^wo  maai 
^  paxdoa  of  Ifr.  Biehard  Grant  White  for 
ansg  that  ooBveniont  Oevama  wotd). 

1.  In  tho  iiat  plaoa^  aaoh  a  aehoolhonaa  will 
bare  pUmtf  tf  rmm  ertaarf  tf,  will  atand  apoa  a 
I'tt  that  ia  largo  oaoag^  to  gi^o  aaiplo  room  for 
the  sport  of  ohildioa  ia  thoir  half  hour  or 
)furt«r  hoar  of  froodom.  Ito  area  will  not  ho 
botmdod  hy  a  lew  aqaato  feat  arovnd  ibo  tall 
inUia,  with  a  high  lonoo  of  board  or  iroa  to 
marie  tbo  iaeaombto  lioui.  Tho  more  aebolata 
it  coatain%  tho  mora  qpaeo  for  play  is  needed 
iroond  tho  hoUding.  Thie  rolo  of  aiaa  ia  pnm* 
tioally  laTortod,  aad  it  mado  ia  many  oaiea  to 
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read,  *«^o  hirgar  tho  baildmg,  tho  emaller  ita 
play-groand."  A  aehooihonee  thit  holda  twenty 
ehibhpea  givaa  them  •'aU  oat-doonT'  to  mo  in ; 
thoy  may  toho  tothoroad  or  leap  tho  low  fences, 
or  obaaa  aqaiireia  in  tho  wood.  Their  play- 
gromid  ■tratohm  aa  flir  ao  they  can  bear  tbo 
aoaad  of  tho  bott  wUoh  ealla  them  bach.  A 
aehoolhoam  thai  holda  a  thoaaaad  obildrBn,  on 
the  oontrary,  araal  tarn  them  oat  in  eeetiona 
iato  pona  aa  nanow  ao  the  oattlo-pena  by  tho 
stationa  of  tho  Weetom  fall  ways.  Tbo**reoem*' 
of  oao  of  theeo  great  dty  aehools  is  a  melan. 
eholy  sight  to  oao  who  haa  been  aoonstomed  to 
thofroo  apofftof  ehildroa  aroand  the  oonntry 
aehooihooaa.  A  lair  oalonlstioa  would  allow  at 
least  aa  tho  play •groond  to  a  ehHd  as  many  feet  as 
amasiooghttohofoinhioworfc.  For  a  school 
of  a  hondrsd  popila  half  an  aoro  ia  little  enough , 
and  whan  tho  mmber  of  papils  is  donbled  or 
trehled  or  qnadnipled,  tho  Aill  acre  is  not  an 
exfraTagaat  aUowanoo.  Foor  or  Hre  acres 
woold  b«  hotter  still.  A  aotoll  scboolbonse  in 
a  large  groond  ploasm  the  eye  much  more  imly 
than  a  pondorooa  building  that  noariy  8I1s  the 
lot  on  whioh  it  staada. 

It  amy  bo  said  that  ia  tho  larger  cities  so 
maoh  qiaee  caa  not  bo  spared  for  school  por- 
poasa,  aad  that  a  lot  of  an  acre  or  half  aa  acre 
in  aiae  woald  ooot  a  sam  altogether  beyond  tbo 
moana  of  tho  tax-payers.  Where  land  is  sold 
by  the  sqaaro  foot  it  is  idle  to  tolk  about  mem 
fbr  school  pnrpoees.  To  tbia  argument  wo  boTO 
no  anawer  esoept  to  my,  that  the  amomit  sqnan- 
dered  aannally  in  tho  laigor  oities  upon  nsolem 
oflksars,  and  foolish  Jnnkotinga,  and  nnlawfal 
appropriations,  woald  porehaae  all  tho  land 
neoeasary  to  gi^o  orory  sohoolhonse  a  square  of 
its  own.  In  tho  snmller  oitiea  and  riUagea,  this 
ample  apaeo  aroand  tho  sohoolhonse  can  bo 
seonred  withoai  any  unreasonable  outlay.  A 
sehoolhoase  on  a  lot  of  a  hundred  feet  square 
in  any  town  of  lorn  than  30,000  inhabitonts  is 
aa  oridonoo  of  public  meanneas,  hardly  lem 
than  tho  nMonnoM  of  a  town  of  which  we  once 
hoard,  where  tho  sehoolhoase  was  built  by  the 
sido  of  tho  graToyard,  because  that  was  public 
property  and  might  be  used  without  charge. 
Bvon  if  the  land  coeta  more  than  the  building, 
it  ia  bettor  to  get  it  and  to  hold  it  for  its  pur- 
poea.  A  ^nrob  lot,  where  tho  bailding  is  only 
used  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday,  and  there 
ia  no  eapeotation  of  sport  in  tho  interrals  of 
worship,  need  not  be  very  large,  not  larger  than 
tbo  needa  of  light  and  air  require ;  but  a  school 
lot  ought  to  bo  to  tho  building  which  it  incloses 
what  the  piaaaa  of  St.  Peter's  is  to  tho  iEWwilioa  s 
and  it  woold  ba  well  also  if  it  had  tho  colon* 
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nadea,  in  provisioa  for  rainy  weather.  The 
best  blessing  to  the  children  will  be  that  which 
is  given  to  them  in  the  open  air,  and  not  under 
the  roofs— just  as  the  snooessor  of  St»  Peter  gives 
Apostolic  Benediction  to  the  company  under  the 
sky,  and  not  merely  to  the  cardinala  and  bishops 
around  the  Baldachino.  Plenty  of  play -ground 
free  from  fences  and  obstructioas,  and  not  cur- 
tailed by  any  prim  landscape  g^tfdening,  or 
lawns  tabooed  to  flying  feet,  is  the  first  xequflite 
of  a  model  schoolhoose. 

2.  Next  we  mention  as  essential  to  a  good 
schoolhouse,  a  well  deep  enouffh  a$id  eapmciitm 
enough  to  inture  a  conetemt  and  unfmUnf  m^piif 
oj  water.  Where  there  is  an  a<iueduet,  as  in  a 
few  of  tbe  larger  cities,  saoh  a  well  is  not  nec- 
essary, but  the  waier  ought  always  to  be  aooe^ 
sible  and  always  abundant,  eooiough  to  meet 
every  need  of  thirst  or  deanlineas.  A  sehool- 
house  is  poorly  famished  that  has  no  sink  or 
basin,  though  it  may  have  rods  of  blackboard. 
Water  in  every  story  of  the  house  and  in  all 
the  dressing-rooms,  is  just  as  important  as  the 
maps  upon  the  walls,  cor  the  hooks  for  shawls 
and  cloaks.  The  means  of  meeting  pbysioal 
thirst  must  be  at  hand  as  mn<^  as  the  means  of 
meeting  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  One  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  old  district  schoolhouse  was  its 
pail  by  the  door,  which  it  was  such  pleasure  to 
the  urchins  to  fill  from  the  neighboring  well. 
How  many  of  the  new  sohoolhouses  are  chary 
of  this  bounty  the  summer  visitor  knows  to  his 
sorrow,  after  he  has  toiled  upon  the  long  stair- 
way, and  reached,  half  fiunting,  those  sky  par- 
lours of  instruction.  We  heard  it  once  given 
as  a  reason  for  not  carrying  water  into  the 
schoolhouse,  that  so  much  of  it  was  spilled  in 
umng,  and  that  a  dry  floor  could  not  be  kept 
where  there  was  an  active  flow  from  pump  or 
pipe.  But  the  fresh  water  is  worth  more  than 
the  dry  floor,  and  it  helps  the  aetivity  of  blood 
and  brain  in  the  discharge  of  school  duties. 
There  was  a  school  in  one  of  our  cities  which 
gained  popularity  because  there  was  a  oonfee- 
tioner^s  shop  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  soda 
fountain,  where  the  puptls  passing  up  and  down 
could  solace  themselves  with  lollipops  and  foam- 
ing sarsaparilla.  That  style  is  good,  at  least  as 
far  as  plenty  of  water,  which  costs  nothing,  and 
makes  the  hands  dean  and  tiie  Totoe  dear  to 
speak  and  answer. 

8.  In  connection  with  this  second  essential  of 
a  good  schoolhouse  we  may  mention  a  third, 
that  the  ouibuUdinga  he  ample  in  number^  eaeStif 
reached  and  unthout  expoeure,  and  be  kepi  pure 
from  nuieaneee.  Every  wise  Superintendent  of 
Schools  win  visit  the  outbuildings,  before  he 


decides  that  the  sehool  is  what  it  oug^lit  to  \ 
Ko  apparatus  of  outbuildings  is  suttablo  -wLe 
mephitic  odours  hang  in  the  air,  or  whoire  tbo 
is  not  sure  means  of  removing  or  purify izigr  c 
crettons.  In  some  oasee  the  "closets''  of  tl 
sehool  are  within  the  building,  for  tbe  s&ke  < 
oonvenisnce  and  neatness,  but  it  is  doubtful 
much  is  gained  by  tiiat  arrangement.  It 
safisr  to  separate  tSiem  from  the  haUs  and  inne 
rooms,  and  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  play 
ground.  The  fisnltis  usoaliy  that  there  are  t€ 
few  of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  well  oon 
stmeted.  Material  tiiat  oan  not  well  be  deface 
is  better  in  their  oonstmotion.  A  large  propo 
tion  of  the  vicious  habits  and  vieioos  langna 
of  school  children,  which  so  vex  and  mortif 
anxious  parents,  is  learned  in  the  association! 
and  praoticee  of  these  outbuildings  and  from  tii 
legends  and  figures  on  their  doors  and  wralls 
This  is  an  evil  that  escapes  rebuke  too  oft 
from  the  prudery  which  avoids  allusion  to  an 
thing  that  is  disgusting  in  eonneetioa  with  Ih 
methods  of  education,  yetit  is  one  of  tiie  w^orst 
meet  obstinate,  and  most  insidioiis  of  all  thcj 
evils  which  beset  tiie  union  of  children  in  larg-H 
companies.  Where  tiie  outimildii^  are  -vile] 
and  filthy,  either  by  what  tiiey  show  to  thoi 
eye  or  to  the  other  senses,  it  is  vain  to  hopr 
that  moral  lessons  from  the  teadier^s  deek  will 
have  much  infiuenoe.  The  varnish  of  spotless 
seats  and  wainscots  in  the  rocsus  above  will  bt* 
fatally  tarnished  by  the  obsoene  blots,  which  aro 
remembered  as  long  as  tbe  lesBons. 

4.  Broad  door^wafe,  broad  etedrcaeee^  and  fcide 
and  airy  entranee^haUe  are  another  essential  part 
of  a  commodious  sehoolhouse.    A  cottage  door, 
which  opens  inward,  and  a  steep  stair- way,  on 
^Hiich  only  one  or  two  childxeoi  can  step  abreast, 
are  absurd  in  a  building  which  pretends  to  be 
convenient      The    staircase  should  be    wide 
enough  to  allow  as  many  abreast  upon  it  as  can 
sit  on  a  line  in  the  seats  of  the  school-room, 
and  should  be  long  enough  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger of  frdling.     The  halls  riiould  have  room 
enough  for  easy  movement,  without  i^owding 
or  jostling.   A  good  sdioolhouse  will  have  quite 
as  many  facilities  I6r  ingress  and  egress  as  a 
theatre  or  a  custom-honse.    Parsimony  in  this 
matter  is  disastrous  in  the  end.    We  saw  it 
once  proposed  after  an  accident  in  a  New  York 
schoolhouse  by  which  many  lives  were  lost,  that 
cranes  should  be  fsstened  above  all  the  windows, 
with  pulleys  and  baskets  attached,  so  that,  in 
case  of  fire  or  panic,  the  children  might  be  low- 
ered  from  the  windows,  and  not  expoeed  to  the 
rush  and  trampling  of  crowds  upon  the  stair- 
way.   Such  a  proposition,  carried  out,  might 
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*  re  a  fine  SerJploFal  and  ecclesiastical  finish  to 
.-^  fort  1 1  III  til  I  of  jnvenilo  learning,  anggeeting 
-  oQCE»  the  tower  of  the  Cologne  Oathedral,  and 

*.  •  escape  of  Paul  Irom  Bamaaons.    Bat»  on  thQ^ 

■  ole,  a  aehoolhotiae  with  wide  interior  pas* 

<->jfs  win  be  more  economical  and  more  pleas- 

:  to  the  e  JO  than  one  which  is  gamiihed  with 

"-  >li  bolfchasda  abo^e  the  windows,  and  sooh 

vinging:  bttsketo.    The  haabet  apparatas  will 

tter  fit  that  time  which  some  see  in  the  near 

'  .:ni^  whan  to  man  shall  be  givea   the  king- 

:  'm  of  the  air  aa  of  the  eartii,  and  aehoola  shall 

r^uel  in.  helloona,  stodying    the  wonders  of 

•  iTth  and  eea  and  ahj  in  a  peBoramio  way,  as 
v.^'caris  'wafled  oiiwafd.  The  sehoolhonse  is 
' .'t  yet  reedy  te  be  iufaioned  in  that  transcen- 
I  r.Ul  shepeu    ▲  fall  qnarter  of  tbe  building 

^Sat  to  he  in  its  haUa  and  passages. 

5.  And  then  tbe  good  sohoolhoase  will  haTS 

.  ify  of  HfhL    There  will  he  in  it  no  dark 

r  'Oii\s,  no  rooms  which  will  be  vsed  for  itady, 

'» '  lOre  even  on  the  darkest  day  of  winter  tbe 

t  ve  is  atrained  to  read  the  page  or  to  trace  the 

-'oianatxetion  on  the  blackboard,  no  rooms 
v'lieh  need  in  school  honrs  any  artificial  light. 
I'here  eaa  not  wall  be  too  many  windows  in  a 
^■bool'zoom  for  needs  both  of  light  and  of  air. 
in  the  ec^or  of  the  walk  and  the  arrangeoieDt 
■•(  the  deaka,  indeed,  there  shonld  be  relllf  from 
*be  g^lare  of  light,  which  might  injure  the  eyes 
3Q 1  in  the  bright  days  of  aommer  there  will  be 
c  )Qifaai  in  blinds  and  shades.  Bat.  a  sehool- 
li  juae  which  is  imperftctly  lighted,  which  can 
tiike  from  the  son  only  so  mnoh  of  his  rays  as 
*:/i^t  eome  into  a  Fifth-aTsone  dsawing-room, 
•brooded  in  upholstery,  or  a  (iothio  Cathedral 
with  painted  windows,  ia  an  outrage  upon  oQm« 
iQon  sense.  An  axohitoct  who  shonld  propose 
to  put  stained  glass  into  the  wiadowa  of  a  school- 
room, eren  if  this  should  oelebtate  the  virtues 
<'f  its  martyrs,  would  probably  be  dismissed  for 
lU  preeamplioa.  Yet  his  folly  would  be  no  worse 
than  that  of  a  building  committoe  who  should 
lessen  the  number  of  windowa  in  order  to  get 
more  wall  room  lor  blaekboaxd ;  as  did  a  oom- 
mitioe  that  we  knew.  A  school  building  ought 
ti)  be  ao  pboed  that  it  can  be  lighted  from  all 
lidaa,  and  that  ita  oentsal  paasagos  can  be  lighted 
from  the  roo£  It  onght  never  to  be  in  a  block, 
or  to  be  wedged  in  betwesn  dwelUng-honses  or 
warehouBsa.  If  these  are  school-zooms  on  all 
iti  lidea  and  comers,  every  aide  onght  to  be  a 
front.  I(  ought  to  have  no  look  of  a  baron's 
c^iStle  or  an  artist's  studio. 

6.  Of  oooBM  #0Mf  Piefi7e#isii  is  a  neosasity  in 
a  commodious  aeboelhoase.  All  the  other  con* 
Tenienoea  are  nullified  if  the  air  is  not  fit  to 


breathe,  if  it  is  left  to  stagnate  or  can  only  be 
changed  by  the  letting  in  of  cold  draoghte  from 
open  windows.  Perhaps  tbe  right  way  of  ven- 
Jjlating  eohoolhouses  as  of  ventilating  churches 
and  dwelling-houses  and  railway-cars  has  not 
yet  been  revealed.  Let  the  best  way  be  tried 
that  is  already  known.  Why  should  not  every 
large  sohoolhottse  have  a  fan  in  the  cellar,  which 
might  be  moved  by  air  heated  from  the  furnace 
or  by  the  steam  which  is  generated  in  the  boiler  f 
That  no  f^erfect  apparatus  has  yet  been  found 
is  no  ezeuse  for  neglecting  ventilation  alto- 
gether, especially  when  double  windows  almost 
hermetically  seal  the  school-rooms. 

7.  And  finally,  in  the  Atmiture  of  the  school- 
room, thmr0  9kould  be  propiiioH  for  ease  of  posture 
and  freedom  of  motion,  there  shonld  be  room  for 
the  body  as  well  as  lor  the  head  and  the  hands, 
and  the  foet  should  not  be  futened  in  any  place, 
as  if  tbe  pupil  were  set  in  the  stocks.  We  are 
happily  beyond  tbe  time  when  the  test  of  in- 
dustry was  in  steady  bending  over  the  text 
book,  and  when  the  rod  rewarded  with  stripes 
the  unfortunate  wight  who  should  lift  his  head 
and  look  around.  If  lessons  are  only  faithfully 
leamody  the  pnpils  in  the  school-room  may  be 
indulged  in  that  -attitude  of  relief  which  was 
once  the  infallible  proof  of  "  idleness."  The 
desks  should  be  so  constructed  that  this  privi- 
lege of  the  present  generation  may  be  fairly 
enjoyed.  Every  scholar  shonld  have  room  for 
back  and  elbows  and  legs  and  feet,  and  should 
be  able  to  change  his  position  without  interfer- 
ing with  neighbors  on  either  side.  AU  the 
light  gymnastics  of  Die  Lewis  or  the  heavy 
gymnastics  of  the  athletes,  practised  in  the  short 
moments  of  **  recess,"  will  not  make  up  the 
want  of  freedom  for  limb  and  amnscle  in  the 
hour  of  sedentary  study.  There  is  a  snare  in 
this  shapely  and  glossy  furniture,  when  it  is 
another  form  of  the  straight  jacket  and  the 
pillory. 


■♦-^ 


■♦-♦- 


Lbad  Pipes  axtd  Watzb. — ^In  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  the  supply  of  water  amounts  to 
1,000,000  gallons  daily.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
houses  in  lead  pipes.  Ohemical  examination  of 
the  water  showed  that  there  was  in  each  gallon 
of  water  rom  one-twentieth  to  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain  of  lead.  During  17  years  no  case  of 
lead  poisoning  baa  been  known  to  be  caused  by 
this  small  amount  of  lead.  Qalvaniaed  iron, 
and  lead  pipe  lined  with  tin,  are  both  condemn- 
ed by  the  beet  authorities.  Two  metals  in 
juxtaposition  are  both  oxidised  when  brought  in 
contact   with   water  by  the  galvanic   action. 
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THEORIES   PUT   IN    PRACTICE} 
Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife 

SDITVD  BT  MBB.  K.   O.   BIBD8ALL. 

Suniaify  Am^uH  ST.— Thii  »  our  Utft  Btmdi 
alone,  and  I  oaa  not  help  r^i^reltin^  it,  for  <y 
Sundays  have  beeo  each  peacefal,  liappy^  day 
bnt  it  may  be  bettor  for  u  to  have 
to  keep  OS  from  aelf-alNiorption  and  aalflahiMn 

Henry  and  I  have  been  talkiogr  about  £iti 
and  oar  concliuion  is,  tihat  it  is  jott  as  n&ialak 
io  keep  a  sorraDt  girl  in  a  wiong  positioin  aa 
is  to  start  a  person  of  superior  intelligeAee 
a  ooune  of  life  not  soiled  to  his  testes. 

About  all  I  ean  get  dirsotly  from  £lixa 
talking  with  her  is  her  oft-vepeated  sayingr :  ' 
doet  like  ohiUen  wooderfuly  mnta."    I  haTe  d 
eided  to  let  her  go  when  I  Und  a  really 
plaoe  for  her,  and  when  I  suit  myssif  with 
other  girL 


WSDM  HDAT,  ^llljf  lOl 

THIS  afternoon  and  evening  I  attended 
theSewingSooiety  at  Hn.  Bowers.  There 
were  several  elderly  ladies  present,  who  seemed 
quite  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
They  constantly  addressed  each  other  as  "  girls,*' 
and  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  they  were  in  re- 
ality girls. 

At  first  I  was  amused  by  it,  but  afterward  I 
felt  that  there  was  something  touching  about 
it,  too ;  for  the  oldest  may  be  young  in  feelingf 
and  may  ever  be  young  in  Qod's  sight  Sewing 
Societies  are  almost  i^overbial  for  being 
'*  schools  of  scandal,*'  but  I  am  sure  the  most 
particular  man  could  have  found  no  fault  with 
this  one.  In  the  evening  a  good  many  young 
people  came  in,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see 
the  genial,  cordial  spirit  among  them.  There 
were  no  Ute^a-tHu^  no  dividing  into  cliques,  ap- 
parently no  flirtations ;  and  this  is  certainly  a 
little  unusual  and  remarkable  among  twenty  to 
thirty  young  men  and  women.  To-morrow  we 
shall  start  on  oar  Western  journey. 


Augutt  26. — ^We  reached 


on  Thurs- 


day, and  I  was  so  tired  that  I  have  done  little 
but  rest  since  then.  Our  journey  out  was  a  de- 
lightful one,  as  we  went  slowly,  and  with  fre* 
quent  stops  at  places  of  interest  We  were 
hastened  in  our  return  by  ]>r.  Moody,  who  re- 
ceived a  sudden  call  home.  About  the  same 
time  news  cai^  to  Henry  of  a  legacy,  to  which 
he  must  pay  immediate  attention.  We  seem 
to  be  in  the  way  of  legacies,  though  Henry's  is 
in  not  quite  so  pleasant  a  form  as  mine,  a 
not  very  agreeable  Aunt  having  fallen  to  his 
lot  She  has  lately  lost  her  husband,  and  is 
lefjb  with  very  small  means.  She  will  be  with- 
out a  borne,  unless  we  take  compassion  upon 
her.  lienry  left  the  matter  entirely  to  me  for 
decision,  telling  me  plainly  the  peculiarities  of 
his  Aunt  Sarah.  I  have  given  my  consent,  and 
she  will  be  with  us  some  time  next  week. 

During  our  absence  I  lent  our  Topsy  to  a 
friend,  who  has  a  number  of  children,  and  her 
report  of  Elisa's  behavior  with  the  children, 
and  her  management  of  them  is  so  favosa* 
ble,  that  the  thought  has  come  to  me  that,  per- 
hapf,  I  am  doing  aa  injustice  to  the  girl  in 
keeping  her  in  a  position  she  is  not  calculated 
for. 


Tu«$dei9^  2M.— Amt  Sarah  made  her  ap; 
anoe  tosiay,  aad  what  an  appearanee  it 
She  came  in  the  noon  stage  from  Piympton  Si 
tion,  and  it  seemed  aa  if  all  her  poasevt 
would  nerer  be  unloaded.  There  were  th 
trunkdf  one  with  an  ancient  round  top,  in  t 
condition  of  the  head  of  Unele  Ked,  so  w< 
known  to  loven  of  negro  minstrelsy ;  four  be 
of  diffhrent  shapes  and  sfass,  two  bandboxes, 
large  basket  oontainiag  the  bomeUest  and 
est-eyed  of  yellow  eats,  another  one  filled  wit 
jellies  and  preserves  left  finmi  Aunt  Sarah 
housekeeping,  two  umbrellas  aad  a  parasol,  j 
cane  whioh  she  keeps  to  remember  h^  de 
ceased  husband  by,  a  large  shawl,  a  modon 
traveling-bag,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  be 
hand.  The  last-menttoined  she  declared  tha 
she  can  never  be  without,  as  she  is  greatl: 
troubled  with  a  "goneness  at  the  stomach/ 
After  these  things  were  landed  in  safety,  a  hug: 
Boston  rocker  was  handed  down,  which  Aao 
Sarah  considers  as  neosssary  to  her  oomfiort  & 
any  of  her  possessions.  ' 

My  heart' sinks  within  me  at  the  thought  o 
constant  companionship  with  this  woman.  Sbi 
is  tall  and  large,  and  walks  with  a  short  quick 
step,  which  is  at  the  same  tone  ponderous,  mak 
ing  all  the  floors  ereak.  Her  head  and  face  va 
round  and  fleshy,  and  she  has  small,  pale  bhc 
eyes  that  look  partienlariycdid  and  prying.  She 
said  very  little  at  dinner,  but  I  often  found  hfi 
small  eyes  fixed  upon  ne,  and  from  this  and 
some  peculiar  noises  in  her  throat,  something 
between  a  eough  and  a  groan,  I  imagined  tlut 
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e  w&a  not  altogeiher  pleased  with  something. 
I*  It  I  moflt  try  not  to  imagine— I  am  very  apt 
:  •  do  it — and  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
.nd  from  obaerration  of  others,  that  it  is  a  yery 
^c^prc»&table   employment. 

FTsdmemd^y,  ZQlJL'-lt  is  Uke  a  hraath  of  fresh 
r.lr  io  get  stwsy  from  our  legacy  to  sit  alone  for 
i.  time.  1  have  been  with  Aunt  Sarah  all  day, 
-id  I  kiM>w  that  if  we  do  get  along  it  will  be 
r.th  covetaot  eelf-iepiussion  and  control  upon 
mj  pect.  Her  Tiews  upon  all  sabjeots  are  so 
tiiSereat  from  mine  that  we  oan  never  haimo* 
ziize^  ajid  I ahall  save  mnch  TalQable  time  in  not 
bTrivia^  for  that  which  can  never  be.  What  I 
ir.iist  eiriv*  for  axe  good  natoxe,  oheerfnlness,  a 
firm,  stand  in  my  own.  position^  but  at  the  same 
t  me  henieney  toward  the  views  so  contrary  to 
mlna.  Saeh  dAy  I  most  start  out  with  my  ar- 
sior  ofi,  bat  must  try  to  take  all  the  comfort 
of  its  protection  withont  any  of  the  discomfort 
*>f  its  coatzoL 

/Hd^,  StpUmUr  &— Mrs.  Tenner,  the  wife 
of  an  iatimale  friend  of  Henry,  is  very  sick, 
and  I  haTe  spent  most  of  my  time  during  the 
\^A  wtA  in  her  sick-room.    Mrs.  Venner's  sis- 
ter and  aistar-itt-law  live  with  the  fiamily,  bat 
althongh  they  are  very  anxious  to  take  good 
care  of  tbeir  sistflr  they  do  not  socceed.    The 
ssater  is  one  of  those  weak,  incompetent  per- 
Eoiia,  who  have  apparently  not  an  idea  of  what 
13  right  and  proper  to  do  for  the  sick.    The 
tl5ter- in-law  in  hor  uadireoted  energy  repre- 
Mota  the  other  extreme.    She  considers  herself 
the  most  eiSoient  of  nnrses,  and  is  oontinnally 
recorring  to  her  akilL    She  never  sits  still,  but 
bustles  about,  shakes  ip  pillows,  changes  the 
poatM>&  of  funiitare,  and  oreaka  round  the 
room  in  a  concentrated  eifort  to  keep  still. 
When  she  can  find  nothing  else  to  do  she  plies 
the  sick  one  with  reiterated  requests  to  endeavor 
to  think  of  something  that  she  would  like  to 
eat  or  drink,  or  to  have  done  for  her.    It  re- 
quired a  little  bit  of  management  to  work  my- 
self in  as  occasional  nurse,  but  Mr.  Tenner  and 
lleary  kindly  assisted.    I  wait  under  the  plea 
of  relieving  them  from  their  continued  watch- 
ing, and  Mr.  Tenner  induced  his  sister  to  leave 
his  wifo  to  my  care  by  telling  her  that  the  chil- 
dren were  suffering  from  want  of  attention,  and 
that  nobody  could  see  to  them  as  well  as  she. 
The  spice  of  praise  worked  like  a  charm  in 
tuning  the  current  of  her  energies. 

I  have  done  my  very  best  in  practiBing  my 
theories  about  anming,  and  I  have  the  satislao- 
UoD  of  feeling  that  I  have  been  a  comfort  to 


Mrs.  Tenner.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet 
about  the  art  of  nursing,  and  this  I  can  best  do 
by  practittug  upon  every  opportunity. 

SaturJap,  iht  9M.— Aunt  Sarah  is  not  at  all 
chary  of  her  blame  for  my  conduct  in  spending 
so  much  tiaie  at  Mrs.  Tenner's.  Last  night,  at 
the  supper-table,  she  laid,  <'  Well,  Henry,  I  am 
glad  that  ^ee  (she  will  persist  in  calling  me 
AnHf  a  name  never  before  applied  to  me)  is 
going  to  spend  a  little  time  at  home.  My  Good 
Book  tells  me  that  wives  should  be  *  keepers  at 
home.' "  Henry  replied  by  explaining  this  in 
the  simple,  natural  way,  and  then  said,  **  Aunt 
Sarah,  don't  you  remember  that  our  Good  Book 
also  gives  us  the  best  of  examples  of  going 
about  and  healing  the  sick,  and  doing  all  kinds 
of  good  f"  "  I  am  afraid,  Henry,"  she  an- 
swered, "that  you  haven't  recovered  from  your 
habit  of  perverting  Scripture— any  person  who 
reads  hii  Testament  knows  that  Jesus  Christ's 
habit  of  going  about  to  heal  the  sick,  and  in 
other  good  works,  was  not  intended  for  the  im- 
itation of  women  who  have  houses  and  families 
to  attend  to— else  what  should  the  Apostle  Paul 
have  been  inspired  to  give  this  direction  for  F" 
Henry  made  no  reply,  at  which  I  was  a  little 
■surprised,  for  it  looked  almost  like  an  abandon- 
ment of  his  position,  but  he  afterward  explained 
it  to  me.  He  said  that  Aunt  Sarah  knew  him 
so  well  that  she  understood  that  he  held  to  his 
first  position  firmly.  An  answer  would  have 
provoked  her  to  an  interminable  discussion  of 
that  blind,  one-sided  kind  to  which  she  has  been 
used  from  her  youth  up.  Henry's  father  for- 
merly Vv  ed  in  Littleton,  the  place  frem  which 
Aunt  Sarah  came,  and  he  says  that  he,  when 
quite  a  little  boy,  often  used  to  drew  near  the 
group  of  men  gathered  round  the  stoves  inthe  old 
church,  of  a  winter's  morning,  and  listen  to 
their  repeated  discussion  of  truths  that  were  so 
plain  as  to  need  no  argument. 

His  father  never  joined  in  these  talks,  and  at 
home  both  his  father  and  mother  accustomed 
him  to  such  a  clear,  decided  way  of  accepting 
plain  truths,  that  he  learned  soon  to  pereeive 
how  mistakenly  these  men  often  set  up  their 
individual  opinions  as  authority  in  matters  which 
they  did  not  understand. 

Tkur9dap,  S«ptmh$r  14.— I  have  let  EUaagoto 
Cousin  Emma,  and  I  am  supplied  with  an  Irish 
girl  by  the  name  of  Madge.  She  came  to  me 
recommended  by  a  farmer's  wife,  who  has  found 
her  good  help.  I  already  think  her  an  origi- 
nal aaong  the  gems  of  the  Emereld  Isle.  1 
expected  her  the  day  that  Eliza  left,  but  she 
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did  not  come  for  two  days  after.  The  firnt  no- 
tioo  of  her  advent  was  the  sound  of  -rigorous 
scrubhing  in  the  kitchen.  Going  to  d^  what  it 
meant,  I  found  Madge  just  arrived,  her  shawl 
laid  aside,  but  her  bonnet  still  on,  scrubbing 
the  three  kitchen  tables  by  turns.  The  only 
reason  I  could  think  of  for  so  energetic  a  be- 
ginning of  her  labors  was'that  she  was  afifected 
with  the  feeling,  that  so  many  people  have,  of 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  hands  in 
unusual  circumstances.  Aunt  Sarah  looks  with 
favor  upon  llCadge,  for  so  far  the  latter  pays 
the  most  respectful  attention  to  ber  moral  pre- 
cepts. Our  Topiy  generally  showed  her  teeth 
and  tossed  her  head  with  a  significant  air,  and 
followed  up  the  advice  by  some  comical  per- 
formance, which  seemed  to  convince  Aunt  Sa- 
rah that  Eliza  could  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  be  one  of  the  elect.  Every  Sunday  I 
gave  Eliza  sucb  religious  instruction  as  I 
thought  suited  to  her  capacity,  and  I  believe 
that  the  girl  sincerely  wished  and  tried  to  do 
right.  Aunt  Sarah's  uniform,  cold  way  of  ap- 
proaching people  will  never  answer  for  all. 
The  better  we  understand  character  in  its  va- 
riety the  better  we  can  accommodate  our  in- 
structions, religious  or  otherwise,  to  those  with 
whom  we  deal,  aud  the  greater  influenee  we ' 
may  have. 

Sunday f  Septtmhir  If. — How  thankful  I  ought 
to  be,  and  I  think  I  am,  that  my  husband  is 
thoroughly  high-principled.  I  Jiave  been  think- 
ing about  it  a  great  deal  for  the  last  few  days, 
and  particularly  to-day,  in  the  quiet  of  my  own 
room.  Lightwood,  for  a  country  place,  is  a 
very  trying  one  for  young  men,  for  there  is 
one  person  here  who  exerts  a  powerful  and  bad 
influence  over  them.  He  is  a  lawyer,  of  fine 
talent,  and  a  very  fascinating,  entertaining  per- 
son. He  is  possessed  of  that  rare  gift,  for  which 
I  know  no  better  name  than  magnetic  influence. 
I  have  seen  the  gift  in  a  g^d  man,  and  its 
effect  was  wonderful  in  drawing  others  up  to  a 
love  of  the  good  and  beautiful — but  it  has  the 
most  pernicious  effect  wben  used  by  a  man  like 
Mr.  Coming.  He  spcliks  with  the  most  meas- 
nred  and  polished  respect  of  Christianity,  but 
his  daily  life  shows  that  he  does  not  believe 
what  he  says.  Seven  of  the  best  young  men 
of  the  place  he  has  led  away  into  his  habits  of 
refined  carousal.  Four  of  the  young  men  are 
married.  Not  one  of  them  would  be  seen  in 
tbe  low  grogshops  of  tbe  village,  but  their  ex- 
ample has  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence 
in  leading  young  men  of  inferior  intellect  and 
position  into  the  latter  places.      One  of  the 


young  men,  who  is  married,  holds  a  rospon 
ble  position  in  the  Lightwood  Bank,  but     I 
habits  are  so  interfering  with  the  proper  <i  j 
charge  of  his  duties,  that  he  has  received  two 
three  admonitions,  and,  quite  lately,  a    Xtot  i 
that  further  misconduct  will  procure    liis  di 
charge.      Henry  ia  frequently  begged    to  jo: 
these  young  men  in  their  wine  and  card  partly 
but  he  invariably  refuses,  plainly  giving  tl 
reason  that  he  is  strictly  temperate  aad  intends  f| 
be  all  his  life.    Then  Henry  ia  so  honest,  ho 
est  according   to  a  woman's   ideas,  which, 
seems  to  me,  are  generally  more  right    tha 
men'a 

Ttfewfoy,  Stpiemb^  19. — ^I  spent  part  ox  Ih^ 
morning  with  Miss  Margaret  Stanton,  who  ha 
been  quite  sick.  I  met  there  a  very  peculin. 
doctor,  and  his  more  peculiar  wild.  The  doctor 
I  had  seen  once  before.  One  day  last  imminei 
Henry  had  a  call  to  Milburn,  a  place  tea  milc^ 
distant,  and  I  went  with  him.  Just  heforo 
reaching  the  village  we  were  surprised  hy  thci 
sight  of  a  man  rushing  in  haste  from  the  gate 
of  a  pretty  place  and  waving  a  large  paper  in 
his  hand.  He  came  directly  toward  as,  and 
Henry  stopped  the  buggy.  The  man,  still  wav- 
ing the  paper,  said,  "  Doctor,  doctor,  here's  my 
diploma — ^look  at  it — ^take  it  right  in  your  hand 
and  examine  it.  There,  now,  you  see,  I'm  a 
regular  practitioner— the  prejudice  against  mo 
has  no  foundation,'  etc  etc.  etc. 

Henry  looked  over  the  paper,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  satisfactory.   The  maa,  a  singular,  wUd- 
lookinir  individual,  was  ready  to  enter  into  a 
long   conversation  upon  his  own  merits  and 
qualiflcatioDs,  but  Henry  drove  on.    It  seems 
that  he  is  a  man  of  one  idea  in  regard  to  dis- 
.ease.    All  his  patients  have  liver  disease,  and 
all  are  treated  alike  by  him,  with  one  *^  sove- 
reign remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,"  a  remedy  concocted  by  himself  and   kept 
on  hand  by  the  gallon.    The  remaindw  of  cor 
drive  was  enlivened  by  the  most  absurd  anec- 
dotes of  this  man  and  his  wife,  many  of  them 
so  extravagant  that  I  was  quite  i(tispicions  that 
Henry  was  manufacturing  some  of  them.    Since 
the  interview  of  this  morning,  however,  I  am 
prepared  for  believing  almost  any  thing  about 
them.    Hiss  Stanton  sent  for  this  doctor  in  the 
flrst  place,  but  he  being  ill,  she  employed  Dr. 
Andrews,  who  soon  brought  her  to  a  conva- 
lescent state.    While  I  was  with  her  this  morn- 
ing we  were  surprised  "by  the  entrance  of  thia 
erratic  doctor,  much  wrapped  ap  and  escorted 
by  his  wife.     Just  nodding  to  Miss  Stanton, 
she  marched  the  doctor  to  a  lounge,  and  said, 
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.'.  i-Tni  there  now,  and  keep  ■till."  He 
>Ti  i  uid  she  went  on,  "  Now,  FU  go  and  at- 
i  '.'>  th(9  horse,  and" — with  a  threatening 
'.  '  f  the  head — '^  don*t  joa  g^t  up  nor  apeak 
l1  I  am  ^ne."  I  gased  in  mate  aatoniah- 
:r'  *  ';1 1  was  tu  see  and  hear  more  remark- 
-  '\'mz^.  When  the  woman  returned  she 
r  i  :i.!o  hnsinMS  at  once  hy  saying,  *'  Well, 
r -;i*L  bow  arw  you  feeling  ?  I  was  rory 
■)■  'z<}  doctor  couldn't  come  to  yon  when  you 

I  r  bisi,  and  it  Is  at  the  rirk  of  his  life  that 
r.»  DOW."     "  Yos,"  piped  up  a  Toice  from 

l-in-^,  *'at  the  risk  of  my  life.  I  hare 
3  s  great  snlTcrer,  and  no  eonsideration  hat 
>*!  to  attend  yoa  in  your  illness  would  have 
i!  me  to  come  ont  now.'*  His  wife  im- 
i'z:\j  broke  in,  **  Ton  keep  still.  Now  Mar- 
*.  what  did  Dr.  Andrews  do  for  yon  ?" 
.«*  8tanton  gare  the  oonive  of  treatment  in  a 
^^rK  and  added,  *'  It  worked  like  a  charm, 
1 3  mendin'  Tery  fast.'*  The  Doctoz^s  wife, 
a  monmfal  ejcpreviion,  said,  "Margaret, 
re  v'ofally  mistaken ;  yon  have  a  dangerous 
f  i  of  lirer  diseAse,  and  you  ought  to  hare 
r  knf^es  and  soles  of  your  feet  mhbed  with 
K  fvire  ta^h  meal,  and  take  the  Doctor's  liver 
:  :a  once  an  hour.     Isn't  that  what  she 

I I  do,  Doctor r     ••Exactly,    my  dear," 
:3]l&\  the  Doctor;  '^yonr  judgment  is  un- 


failing. Miss  Margaret  is  in  a  dangerous  state, 
and  hsr  only  hope  is  in  a  change  of  physicians. 
Yon  can  tell  her  what  I  am  willing  to  do  for  her.** 

••Well,  Margaret."  rejoined  tho  wife,  •'the 
Doctor  feels  sach  an  interest  in  you  that  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifioe  his  own  health  to  take 
charge  of  your  case.  Turn  away  Dr.  Andrews, 
and  the  Doctor  will  commcn<'o  at  onco  the  only 
course  to  save  you." 

Knowing  Miss  Stanton's  confidooce  in  this 
Doctor,  I  was  afraid  she  would  yii:ld  to  the 
douhle  solicitations,  hut  was  so  pleased  with  her 
answer,  •*  Dr.  Andrews  done  well  'nulT  for  ne ; 
I'm  sorry  the  Doctor  couldn't  come,  hut  I'm 
suited  with  the  way  I've  got  up,  and  I  don't 
'spcct  to  make  no  changes,*'  that  I  could  have 
jumped  up  and  hugged  the  old  lady  for  her 
firmness.  Thinking  I  had  heard  enough  I  took 
my  departure,  and  spent  my  time  while  going 
home  in  wondering  whether  the  practice  of  my 
pet  theory  would  involve  my  hcing  any  thing 
like  this  woman.  The  result  of  my  pondering 
iras,  that  the  cast's  are  so  difftrcnt  as  to  require 
no  comparison.  I  have  never  bad  a  thought  of 
interfering  with  Henry's  medical  practice,  hut 
of  following  up  his  treatment  with  tho?e  little 
womanly  attentions  which  no  man  can  give — 
and  this  not  in  every  case,  but  when  it  seems 
perfectly  right  and'jiroper. 


-••♦- 


Arguing 


wc  agree. 


ST   F.   B.   PBBXXSrS. 

ilK  use  of  arguing  is  to  find  out  how  far  '  not  for  the  SberifT  and  his   posse,  who  step 

nght  up  to  any  recusant,  fifits  clenched,  duh 
lifted,  or  pistol  cocked.  Thoy  knock  him  down, 
they  smash  his  door,  they  seize  his  g^oods,  they 
drag  him  off  and  lock  him  into  a  hole  between 
stone  walls.    No  violence,  no  justice ! 

Now,  there  is  no  sheriff  in  conversation. 
Hence  the  void  verdicts  of  ordinary  argument. 
The  parties  in  interest  are  each  man  his  own 
sheriff,  too,  as  well  as  judge ;  .  and  if,  to  use  a 
legal  phrase,  cither  party  attempts  to  "levy 
execution,"  it  is  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  for  in 
euch  cases  execution  issues,  if  at  all,  against  the 
body. 

The  United  States  is,  theoretically,  the  best 
place  for  fair  argument.  The  theory  of  this 
country  is,  that  it  uses  the  least  of  mere  com- 
pelling law,  and  accomplishes  the  most  by  the 


bi^  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
Ti:;  practice  in  arguing,  which  is,  between 
"aand  gentlemen  generally,  about  the  same 
(tween  a  couple  of  attorneys  in  court —a 
p  to  be&t  *the  other  side  in  this  particular 
.  irrespective  of  principle.  It  is  a  lawsuit 
hioh  the  combatant  is  at  once  client,  lawyer, 
jadffe.  The  natural  result  is,  that  each 
always  awards  itself  the  verdict,  and  the 
iefl  are  exactly  where  they  were  when  they 
tT:,only  more  so. 

n:tc  force  is  close  behind  the  jnstest  judge — 
ftn  immeasurable  shame  it  is  to  the  thin  var- 
i  that  calls  itself  Obri&tian  civilisation.  But 
a  verdict,  nor  a  decision,  nor  a  sentence  in  the 
ted  Stales  would  be  worth  a  cent  were  it 
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saperior  supplementing  method  of  intelligent 
mlf-control.  But  fact  and-  theory  do  not  cor. 
respond  in  this  point.  Gk>od  manners  is,  up  to 
the  present  date  of  human  progress,  a  more 
powerful  promoter  of  fair  argument  than  free 
institutions.  Well-educated  Europeans,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  fairer  atguers  than  Ameri- 
cans. 

Did  any  plaintiff  or  defendant  ever  become 
convinced  that  he  was  wrong,  because  the  suit 
went  against  him  P  No,  indeed.  Much  less, 
then,  when  there  is  no  tribunal  with  power.  If 
litigants  are  unconTinoed,  far  more  arguers. 
Arguing,  aa  usually  managed,  amounts  only 
'  to  stiffening  one's  oonyiotions  by  defending 
them  against  the  mistaVen  views  of  another.  I 
shall  soon  forget  the  funny  example  of  this  defi- 
nition once  afforded  me  by  an  excellent  lady 
who  had  written  a  book.  She  asked  me  to  read 
it,  and  we  had  thereupon  a  conversation  nearly 
as  follows  (the  book  was  argumentative) : 

J.— What  forP 

She, — I  want  you  to  note  your  objections  to 
the  argument. 

i.— But  don't  you  think  you're  right? 

iSAtf.— Yes.    I  know  I  am. 

i. — Well,— of  course.  But  now,  just  suppose 
—for  the  sake  of  the  present  ^urgument,  merely 
—that  you  were  wrong,  and  suppose  I  could 
oonstruct  an  actual  proof— a  d6mon8tration-*-of 
it    Would  it  convince  you  P 

Sh$,^{Wtih  Mme  ketitation,  but  sguareljf  at 
laai.)    No,  it  wouldn't  I 

J. — Well  then,  for  goodness'  sake,  what's  the 
use  of  my  reading  it  and  noting  my  objections  P 

£A#.— Z  iPani  to  thow  how  miatak^n  iheff  art^ 
m^i  tktM  itrengthen  my  argument, 

I  didn't  do  it. 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  use  of  arguing  is 
to  find  out  how  far  we  agree.  That  is  the  first 
use.  If  we  know  that,  we  shall  not  n(>ed  any 
controversy  to  know  how  far  we  diflfer — that 
follows  of  itself.  But  suppose  we  find  out  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  we  go  on  together,  and  all 
at  cnce  there  is  a  fork  in  the  road,  and  one  of 
us  takes  one  road  and  the  other  tlie  other  P 

At  this  point  stop  arguing,  and  compart  views; 
or  else  tslk  about  something  else.  Two  people 
usually  have  diverging  beliefs  on  many  points, 
and  reasons  which  are  satisfactory  to  each  mind 
for  its  own  belief.  He  who  loves  to  learn  can 
always  find  instruction  in  comparing  his  own 
views  with  those  of  another.  Almost  any  one 
ei^oys  stating  his  beliefs,  and  his  reasons  for 
them.  And,  after  your  interloontor  has  done 
this,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries  and  observa- 


tions, if  he  doesn't  want  to  hear  yours, — wh 
he  gives  you  his  values  free,  instead  of  exact!  7 
a  compensation,  and  you  have  the  best  of  tV 
bargain. 

A  very  good  rule  for  arguing  is,  to  talk  fro: 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  if  you  were  seek  in 
counseL  Booking  counsel,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  n 
however,  the  holding  up  an  empty  bag  on  on 
hand  and  the  emptying  into  it  of  '*  solid  chanl 
of  wisdom"  on  the  other.  It  is  the  Tivifyixi 
contact  of  two  minds,  more  likely  to  resnlt  i 
the  striking  out  of  a  valuable  suggestion 
from  one  or  the  other  of  them,  than  the  sol 
tary  brooding  of  one  alone.  I  have  iiequen;.i 
been  applied  to  for  advice,  and  have  frrqnenfl 
been  helpful  to  the  applicant  Not  because 
had  the  dose  he  wanted,  all  labeled  and  read  v 
like  a  quack  medicine  in  a  vial,  by  any  mean 
My  way  is  to  sit  down  with  the  applicant  an( 
talk  the  matter  over*  If  some  useful  saggc-6 
tion  does  not  come  out  of  an  earnest  talk,  wher 
both  parties  are  kindly,  and  where  one  wan 
help  and  the  other  wants  to  give  it — why,  thf 
must  be  a  couple  of  oabbage-heads ;  and  I  don'i 
propose  to  admit  this  to  be  the  fact  where  m} 
head  is  one  of  thom. 

This  way  of  arguing  will  prevent  irritation 
and  therefore  it  ineludes  the  obvious  rule,  Kei  { 
your  temper. 

It  will  prevent  the  very  common  proceeding 
of  trying  to  trip  up  your  adversary,  by  takii)«^ 
advantage  of  some  error  or  imperfection  in  hi 
statements.  To  take  such  an  advantage  i 
business  would  be  scorned  by  any  &ir  man,  ba 
it  is  seldom  thought  unfair  in  arguing.  Yct| 
the  trick  is  just  as  petty  in  one  oase  as  in  tho 
other. 

It  will  prevent  personalities,  and  the  excusa- 
ble anger  which  they  cause. 

It  will  prevent  quibbling  on  words — another 
fruitful  cause  of  excusable  anger  in  argument. 

For  my  own  part,  I  greatly  enjoy  the  pro- 
cess of  oomparing  my  opinions  with  these  oi 
other  people,  but  I  abhor  what  is  usually  called 
arguing,  and  never  intenUonally  get  into  it. 
My  experience  is  that  my  views  may  be  chsngcti 
after  deliberate  reflection  on  a  new  idea,  eu^'* 
gested  in  the  course  of  a  oompansoa  of  TJe%«'? 
with  another.  But  I  don't  think  I  over  had  ^ 
good  hard  *' argument"  with  anybody,  with- 
out being  hardened  in  my  own  belief  and  feel- 
ing that  my  adversary  was  an  ill-tempered  ass. 
This  is  not  a  good  thing. 


»  • 


■^•4- 


Thk  man  who  has  a  clear  oonscienf^^ 
is  rich. 
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LET  1H  now  pBRntbetically  faiqaire  M  to 
iham  snlwraBt  cbum  of  deaih-^thi*  •ome- 
ilmig  a  the  orgBalaa  whioh,  more  elesrlj  thui 
the  otbor  BtrBetovM  and  piopertM  of  tbo  or* 
ffsavEBB,  limiia  lifei  We  my,  **  move  clearly/* 
lor  it  is  impoenble  to  mgttd  what  wat  aeoribed 
t) '^  external  agenetee,**  without  remembering 
that  th«7  have  their  eenelatiTee  in  the  organ* 
tamitaell 

How  ia  it  that  abaolnte  potential  loagerity 
is  made  to  hare  a  limit  by  heredity?    How  h 
it  that  natoral  decay  ia  hereditary  at  to  time 
ind  efiect?    The  whole  labjectof  the  hm^i* 
Ury  trammumion  of  epodilo  oharactem  has  been 
^^ceDtly  treated  of  by  Ur.  Darwin  in  his  vol- 
mes  on  *'  Animals  and  Plants  nnder  Domestt- 
cation^**  and  the  ingenions  theory  of  Pangeno- 
m  started  to  explain  and  collect  all  these  phe* 
ttomena  nnder  one  head.    Though  Mr.  Darwin 
does  not  allade  especially  to  senility,  he  men- 
ito&s  at  length  periodic  developments  agreeing 
as  to  the  time  of  their  appearaaoe  in  both  parent 
tnd  oi&pring.    The  theory  of  Pangenesis  is  thus 
stated :  **  I  assume  tbat  cells  before  their  con- 
version into  completely  passire  or  '  formed  ma- 
ttrial,'  throw  off  minute  granules  or  atoms,  which 
oicnkte  freely  throughout  the  system,  and  when 
u/fplied  wUk  proper  mUrimmt  wmUipfy  by  self-dt- 
vision,  subsequently  becoming  developed  into 
c«Ils  like  those  from  which  they  were  derired. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  the 
parents  to  the  ofipring,  and  are  generally  devel- 
.oped  in^e  generation  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds, bdE  are  often  tranmitted  in  a  dormant 
state  during  many  generations,  and  aie  then  de- 
vvloped.    Their  development  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend OB  their  union  with  other  partially  devel- 
oped odls  or  gcmmules  which  preoeda  them  in 
the  regular  oo«ne  of  growth.    Gemmules  are 
tapposed  to  be  thrown  off  by  every  cell  or  unit, 
not  only  during  the  adult  state,  but  during  all 
the  stages  of  developnunt"     (Darwin,  loc  cit. 

vol.  ii,  p.  sr*.) 

We  may  use  this  theory  to  explain  the  hered« 
itary  duoaeter  of  senility.  The  gemmules, 
*^  when  supplied  with  proper  nutriment^  multi- 
ply." As  long  as  there  is  nutriment  for  them 
they  wfll  continue  to  be  prodooei,  but  when  the 
superabundance  of  nutriment  ceases,  which,  as 
ve  shall  see,  \%  soon  after  growth  is  quite  com- 
pleted, their  production  cessei ;  they  are  thus 


limited  in  number,  and,  being  called  upon  in 
repair  anl  reproduction,  are  gradually  ex- 
hausted. Dut  it  is  not  necessary  to  havo  re- 
courao  to  the  paugenetto  gemmules,  whioh  aro 
only  considered  by  Hr.  Darwin  as  provisional 
hypothecs.  The  physiological  units  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  which  be  describes  as  follows  * 
will  BulSce  as  an  assumption ;  or,  indood,  wo 
need  go  no  further  in  ezpHcitnoss  than  is  in- 
volved in  the  assumption  of  "  a  matter  of  life.'* 
What  we  have  to  explain  is  why  Mr.  Spencer's 
units,  or  the  "matter  of  life,'*  shoald  bo  lim- 
ited in  qaantity  in  various  organisms,  so  that 
life  terminates  at  different  periods,  even  when 
two  species  compared  appear  to  have  beoit  sub- 
jected to  the  same  external  agencies.  The  old 
writers  distinguished  the  **  vim  in  poue**  and 
the  •*ri>«  M  aetm*'  The  aged,  they  said,  had 
not,  as  the  young,  this  undor-stratam  of  "  vires 
in  posM^*  to  call  upon  in  cases  of  exhaustion. 
"  We  must  never  forget  to  insist,"  says  M.  Ko- 
veill^  Parise,  '*  upon  this  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  unknown  force  of  life,  pit  abdita  qnmdam , 
diminishes  more  and  mors  with  the  progiosa  of 
age.'*  "  Ex  tirihut  vivimut"  said  Galen.  A 
young  man  is  commonly  said  to  overtax  his 
strength  and  to  injure  his  contlituiion  by  great 
expenditure  of  force  when  young.  The  common 
idea  expressed  in  these  various  statements  of 
opinion  is  thst  a  stor*  of  lifSs-force  or  life-mate- 
rial exists,  which  the  young  accumulate,  which 
increases  up  to  a  certain  amount,  but  which 
ceases  to  do  so  at  some  period,  and  thencefor- 
ward dwindles.  Professor  Huxley  has  well  ex- 
pressed this  in  terms  of  life-material,  in  a  lec- 
ture delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  January,  1869. 
"  At  any  rate,*'  says  Professor  Huxley, "  the  mat- 
ter of  life  is  a  veritable  pemm  tie  chagrin,  and  for 

*  Mr.  Speneer,  after  deseriUng  the  organic  ''  polarity*' 
seen  in  the  pheaomena  of  repair  sad  development,  sayn, 
•*  If  tben  this  ergaaio  pelarity  eaa  be  pssMSseH  neither 
by  the  ehemtoal  units  nor  the  moiphologioal  units,  we 
must  eonceiT*  it  as  posMsied  by  certain  intermediate 
units,  which  we  may  term  phfiiotogical.  There  seems  no 
altematire  but  to  suppose  that  the  chemical  anits  com- 
bine into  mnlts  unmcnselT  awe  eonplex  than  thenaeWes, 
oomploK  as  they  are ;  and  that  in  eabh  organism,  the  psy- 
chological anite  produced  by  this  ftuther  compounding  of 
highly  compound  atoms,  have  a  more  or  less  distinctive 
character.  We  must  eonelnde  ^t  in  each  case  some 
sliglit  dilfereaoe  in  thair  mntoal  play  of  forces  produces 
a  diflbrenee  in  the  ftnrm  whidi  the  aggvsgata  of  them  aa- 
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every  vital  act  it  is  somewhat  the  smaller.    All 
work  implies  waste,  and  the  work  of  life  results 
directly  <jr  indirectly  in  the  waste  of  proto- 
plasm."    Is  there  any  direct  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  store  of  force  or  material  as 
is  evidently  usually  supposed  to  exist  in  organ- 
isms?   If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  force  it  makes  little  difference, 
for  force  implies  matter  in  a  particular  condi- 
tion.    It  could  not  be  maintained   that  one  or* 
ganism  might  possess  a  greater  store  of  vital 
iorce  or  lifo-power  than  another,  without  there 
being  some  material  representative  of  that  foi'ce. 
Hoi^ce  we  must — whether  taking  force  or  mat- 
ter as  our  text — look  for  some  matter  in  the 
young  which  disappears  in   the  old.      Proto- 
plasm, the  physiological  basis  of  life,  which  no 
doubt  is  the  same  thing  as  that  which  Br. 
Baalo  terms  **  germinal  matter/*  is  a  matter 
which  by  its  increase  or  accumulation  in  an  or- 
ganism must  increase  its  powec—in   fact,  its 
amount  of  life ;  and,  conversely,  when  dimin- 
ished, the  amount  of  life  must  be  diminished. 
It  is  from  the  changes  of  this  germinal  matter 
that  the  formed  tissues  result,   that  repair  is 
effected,  force  evolved,  nutriment   elaborated, 
secretion  manufactured ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
observation  that  this  germinal  matter  is  more 
abundant  in  young  than  it  is  in  aged  organ- 
isms.    The  numerous   preparations  of  tissues, 
and  their  description  by  Dr.  Beale,  the  result 
of  his  carmine  process,  clearly  demonstrate  this, 
and  it  is  on  all  bands  admitted.    The  quotation 
which  follows  from  Mr.  Paget  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  that  diminution  of  repairing  power  to 
which  wo  shall  have  to  refer,  while  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  has  largely  detailed  the  decline  of 
the  vital  powers  in  old  age  : 

*'  Some  people,  as  they  grow  old,  seem  only 
to  wither  and  dry  up;  sharp-featured,  shriv- 
eled, and  spinous  old  folk,  yet  withal  wiry  and 
tough,  clinging  to  life,  and  letting  death  have 
them,  as  it  were,  by  small  instalments  slowly 
paid.  Such  are  the  'loan  and  slippered  pan- 
taloons,' and  their  *  shrunk  shanks'  declare 
the  pervading  atrophy.  Others,  women  more 
often  than  men,  as  old  and  as  ill-nourished  as 
these,  yet  make  a  far  different  appearance.  With 
these  the  first  sign  of  old  age  is  that  they  grow 
fat;  and  this  abides  with  them  till,  it  may 
be,  in  a  last  illness,  sharper  than  old  age,  they 
are  robbed  even  of  their  fat.  These  too,  when 
old  age  sets  in,  become  pursy,  short-winded, 
pot-bellied,  pale,  and  flabby  ;  their  skin  bangs 
not  in  wrinkles  but  in  rolls  ;  and  their  voice, 
instead  of  rising  *  towards  childish  treble,*  be- 
comes gruff  and  husky." 


The  germinal  matter  which  abounds  more  in 
youth  than  age,  obviously  embraces  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's physiological  units,  thus  accounting  for 
and  correlating  its  power  of  general  and  epo* 
cial  repair.  It  also  must  include  Mr.  Ddrwin's 
gemmules,  and  must  be  immensely  called  upon 
therefore  in  reproduction,  far  more  largely,  per- 
haps, than  is  represented  by  the  mere  balk  of 
the  generative  products.  Mr.  Spencer  recog< 
nizes  this,  and  alludes  to  the  shrinking  and 
diminution  of  the  germinal  matter  in  advanc- 
ing life  in  the  following  passage :  ''  Protoplasm, 
which  has  become  specialized  tissue,  can  not  bo 
again  generalized  and  afterward  transformod 
into  something  else,  and  hence  the  progress  o( 
structure  in  an  organism,  by  diminishing  the 
unstructured  part,  diminishes  the  amount  avail- 
able for  making  offspring ;  or,  wo  may  add,  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  life.  This  same  store 
of  living  matter  is  called  upon  and  reduced  in 
caFCS  of  great  expenditure  of  force,  such  as  arc 
greater  than  the  contemporaneous  power  of  as- 
similation can  supply ;  and  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  germinal  matter  may  be  the  »torc 
from  which  Professor  Parkes  supposed  a  muscle 
to  draw  a  supply  of  nitrogenous  aliment  in  the 
absence  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  when  only 
caxbo-hydrates  and  hydro-carbons  had  been 
supplied.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is 
known  of  the  great  danger  of  excessive  exer- 
tion, especially  in  the  absence  of  abundant  nu- 
triment. 

The  ovum  is  composed,  in  its  very  earlie&t 
stages,  of  nothing  but  this  protoplasm.  As  de- 
velopment and  growth  advance  it  gives  rise  to 
the  formed  tissues,  increasing  itself  also  in  bulk. 
But  the  germinal  matter  never  increases  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  whole  organism ;  it  is  always 
diminishing<«xelatively  to  the  whole,  though  in- 
creasing absolutely  as  long  as  growthrcontin- 
ues.  This  gives  us  some  iniiight  into  the  way 
in  which  the  change  in  the  vitality  of  youth 
and  age  occurs. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  ac6on  than 
this.  What  is  it  that  limits  growth?  what 
gives  the  limit  to  siz3  ?  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
(**  Principles  of  Biology,"  voL  i,  p.  128)  very 
fully  enters  into  this  matter,  and  clearly  showd 
that  expenditure  (expenditure  which  uses  the 
matter  of  life,  and  prevents  its  accumulation) 
increases  more  rapidly  than  growth  ;  there  is 
not  a  direct  agreement  between  the  increase  of 
the  one  and  of  the  otLer.  This  appears  from 
the  following  considerations.  It  is  demonstra- 
ble that  the  excess  of  absorbed  over  expended 
nutriment  must,  other  things  being  equal,  be* 
come  less  as  tho  size  of  the  animal  becomes 
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grpftter.    In  rimilarly  sliapcd  bodies  the 
TsiTAa  the  cnbcfl  of  th«  dimeorions,  wborcaa 
the  frtrongths  Tary  m  the  aqaares  of  the  dunen- 
5:0ns.   **  Supposing^  a  creaturo  which  a  year  a^ 
▼19  one  foot  high  has  now  become  two  foot 
Li^b.  what    are    the    neceeaary  concomitant 
rliag«8  that  have  taken   place  in  it  ?    It  ia 
ei^bt  times  as  heavy,  hat  the  m  assies  and  bones 
have  iDcrcaaed  their  power  only  in  proportion 
t-y  the  areas  of  their  cross  eectioos  ;   hence  they 
are  severally  bat  four  times  as  strong  as  they 
▼ere.    Thus,  while  the  creature  has  don  bled  in 
ha^bt,  asd  while  its  ability  to  overcome  forces 
\.Ai  quidraplt.*d,  the  forces  it  has  to  overcome 
lire  jT  otCft  tt^ht  timei  at  great.     Hence,  to  raise 
iu  body  through  a  given  space  its  muscles  have 
b  be  contracted  with  twice  the  intensity,  at  a 
(double  cost  of  matter  ezpendod.**    Ur.  Spencer 
ibo\78  that  the  same  relation  is  true  for  the  ah- 
wrbing  surface,  which  has  only  increased  four- 
fuM,  and  for  the  circalation  of  nutriment,  which 
bas  to  be  transmitted  to  an  enlarged  periphery. 
Tbos,  then,  the  period  of  growth  most  be  lim- 
ited ;  thus  a  period  most  be  reached  when  the 
germinal  or  living  matter  is  no  longer  accumu* 
lated  but  is  destroyed  ;   thus  the  inherent  cause 
of  death  has  a  stmctiiral  existence.     The  appa- 
rent absence  of  inhoent  decay  in  many  trees, 
io  fish,  in  some  reptiles,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Speneer.     He  attribntes  it,  as  we  have  done 
&bove,  to  their  exceedingly  small  expenditure  ; 
trees  and  plants  generally  exhibiting  no  per* 
sonal  expenditure  at  all,  while  fish  and   cold- 
blooded inert  reptiles  show  very  little  indeed. 
Mr.  Spencer  also  remarks  that  a  strict  induc- 
tive confirmation  of  the  law  of  increase  of  ex- 
penditure and  of  growth  must  not  be  expected, 
^nce  the  bodies  compared,  e.  g.  fish  and  mam- 
mal, are  not  of  the  same  density  or  chemical 
constitution  entirelv. 

Another  circumstance  cooperates  with  the 
arrival  of  a  period  of  balance  between  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  accumulation  (and  depends  on 
tbat  period)  to  influence  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  life.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween expenditure  and  nutrition,  growth 
baring  ceased,  might  be  maintained  for  an 
indefinite  time  were  it  not  that  precisely 
at  this  period  a  new  form  of  cxpenditnre, 
involring  a  very  severe  tax,  sets  in — namely, 
reproduction.  It  is  when  a  stationary  condi- 
tion has  been  reached  that  we  may  anticipate 
from  general  laws  new  adjustments  of  the  whole 
^??i^?&te-;  while  the  changes  of  the  more 
adaptable  slate  of  growth  were  in  course,  while 
concrete  shape  was  being  built  up,  discrete 
ehapos  were    less  likely  so  to  be ;  and  hence 


it  is,  when  growth  has  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  tbat 
reprodnrtion  sets  in. 

The  effect  of  this  additional  tax  is  to  start  the 
organism  more  rapidly  down  the  incline  toward 
the  tcrminntion  of  the  road  of  life,  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  the  downward  run  depend- 
ing no  doubt  on  th*  height  of  the  biU  which 
has  been  mounted,  and  on  the  friction,  in- 
el i nation,  and  additional  accolrration,  if  any,  of 
the  descending  body.  An  accident  on  tho  wdy 
may  bring  the  imaginary  rider  oV)>r  some  prec- 
ipice to  the  bottom  of  tho  course  at  once,  and 
it  is  little  likely  that  he  will  succeed  in  avoid- 
ing the  many  dangerous  corners  and  pitfalls, 
which  increase  toward  the  end  of  the  load,  and 
finally  expend  the  full  amount  of  iropuUe  in 
traversing  the  whole  course. 

Some  organisms  may  continue  to  grow  and 
produce  young  throughout  their  life;  but  tl.c 
earlier  reproduction  is  commence  J,  and  tho. 
mor^  rapidly  it  is  carried  on  the  sooner  must 
the  increase  of  tho  organism's  bulk  be  stopped, 
and  so  waste  and  death  ensue.  Fish,  moUu&ks, 
and  trees  are  the  extreme  cases  of  this  pro- 
tracted period,  which  was  explained  as  due  to 
small  personal  expenditure.  A  test  of  the  su- 
perabundance of  the  matter  of  life  is  seen  in 
the  reproduction  of  lost  parts  which  Sal  am  an- 
droid Amphibians,  and  also  Crustacea,  exhibit 
during  a  considerable  period  of  life,  though  it 
may  be  quostionod  if  they  possess  it  after  their 
last  moult,"  if  they  ever  have  a  lati  moult  Sal- 
amanders and  Crustacea  belong  to  the  same 
category  as  fish. 

A  second  lot  of  organisms  die  at  once  upon 
the  sotting-in  of  reproduction  by  the  rapid  ab- 
straction of  the  matter  of  life  contained  in  the 
eggs  and  sperm.  The  Protozoa  are  typical  of 
this  group,  for  in  them  the  formed  matter  of 
the  organism  is  all  that  remains  after  repro- 
duction, the  entire  mass  of  the  germinal  or  liv- 
ing matter  being  used  in  reproduction.  Henco 
there  is  no  after-life,  no  down-hill  run.  It  is 
the  same  with  insects  and  with  annual  plants; 
so  much  of  the  living  matter  is  taken  that  they 
have  not  power  to  recover  the  loss ;  oven  as- 
similation is  stayed.  The  animals  of  the  former 
group  of  small  expenditure  oould  recover  their 
generative  loss,  not  being  called  upon  simulta- 
neously in  other  directions. 

A  third  group  have  the  procreative  subtrac-' 
tion  coming  on  late.  It  checks  growth  and 
finally  stops  it,  but  it  is  so  moderate  as  to  leave 
the  organism  enough  living  matter  to  go  on 
with,  and  life  ceases  only  when  the  living  mat- 
ter is  so  far  reduced  as  to  bo  unable  to  keep  the 
existing  structures  in  adequate  repair,  or  pro- 
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vide  sufficient  material  for  the  necessary  ontlays 
of  force.     Such  cases  are  jnresented  by  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  possibly  some  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  may  not  be  ont  of  place  here-  briefly  to 
state  how  death  may  be  bronght  aboiat  by  me- 
chanical causes  and  external  agencies  in  those 
organisms  whose  period  of  natnral  decay  is  Tery 
remote.    There  is  of  conrse  the  obanoe  of  acei* 
dent,  which  is  greater  in  a  long  life  than  a  short 
one.    But  there  are  two  examples  of  self-ad- 
jasting,  or  rather  sell-destroying  tendency  in 
the  organism,  to  which  allusion  may  be  made. 
Trees,  increasing  in  siae  as  they  grow  older,  ex- 
pose a  larger  surface  to  the  wind,  while  the 
roots  can  not  penetrate  beyond  the  limited  soil ; 
they  thus  are  more  liable  to  get  blown  orer 
year  by  year.    Again,  increasing  as  they  do, 
and  being  stationary  in  their  position,  they  en- 
croach on  each  other's  area,  and  exhaust  the 
limits  of  the  soil  and  space  by  their  united  ac- 
tion, what  ia  enough  for  one  not  being  enough 
for  five  or  six.      In  the  case  of  animals,  the 
same  mechanical  limit  appears ;  where  the  food 
is  diffused  and  taken  in  numerous  but  small 
moutbfuls  (t.  e.  as  in  herbivorous  and  ecaven- 
^er  animals,  not  prndacoous  animals),  five  small 
mouths  will  be  more  efficient  in  supporting  five 
pounds  of  an  animal  than  one  big  one.    It  is 
thus  that  the  Maori  fly  is  expelled  by  the  smaller 
European  house-fly.    It  is  thus  that  large  fish, 
large  mollusks,  largo  Crustacea  of  epecics  with 
diffuse  food  receive  a  limit  to  their  life.      The 
greater  danger  of  all  kinds  involved  in  increased 
surface  also  tends  to  limit  life  in  such  organisms. 
We  have  yet  to  ask  how  the  exact  or  approx- 
imate period  of  natural  death  comes  to  differ  in 
various  species  by  heredity.  We  have  seen  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  limit  to  be  inherited,  but 
how  does  the  period  so  limited  come  to  be  an 
hereditary    quantity    characterizing    species  P 
Bow  is  it  that  it  varies  in  animals  which  com- 
mence life  and  carry  it  on  under  very  much  the 
same  conditions  P    The  specific  accidents,  ac- 
tions, wear  and  tear  to  which  different  species 
are  severally  subjected  are  not  sufficient  alone 
to  account  for  the  fixity  of  the  period,  though 
their  infiuence  is  important.    There  is  some- 
thing additional,  some  more  direct  cause  than 
these,  and  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  quantita- 
tive limitation  of  the  germinal  matter  itself, 
.  varying  in  Fpecies.     If  it  were  not  so,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  a  cow  and  a  sheep, 
which  start  from   ova  so  exactly  identical  in 
form  and  size,  composed    probably  of  equal 
amounts  of  germinal  matter  or  protoplasm, 
subject  as  they  develop  to  the  same   external 
inflaenoes,  living  perhaps  side  by  side  in  the 


same  field,  yet  differ  in  their  inherited  term  of 
life,  which  appears  to  be,  as  nearly  ai  can  be 
guessed,  about  twenty  yeais  for  the  larger  and 
twelve  for  the  smaller  ruminant?    We   have 
seen  that  the    expenditure    increases    daring 
growth  more  rapidly  than  the  bulk,  more  rap- 
idly d  foi-thri  than  the  accumulation  of  germi- 
nal matt&r,  which  we  saw  did  not  increase  even 
as  rapidly  as  the  bulk.    We  may  regard  this 
germinal  matter  as  a  sort  of  stock-in-trade 
with  which  the  losing  game  of  inereanng  profit 
or  accumulation,  but  more  rapidly  increasing 
expenditure,  has  to  be  played.    "  The  rate  at 
which  a  man's  wealth  accumulates  is  measured 
by  the  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure,  and 
this,  save  in  exceptionally  favorable  cases,  is  de- 
termined by  the  capital,  with  which  he  hegim 
businesa''    In  the  transactions  of  an  organism 
we  trace  the  same  three  dements.    *'  There  is 
the  expenditure  required  for  the  obtainraent  and 
digestion  of  food,  there  is  the  gross  return  in 
the  sliape  of  nutriment  assimilated  or  fit  for  as- 
similation, and  there  is  the  difference  between 
this  gross  return  of  nutriment  and  the  nntn- 
ment  that  was  used  up  in  the  labor  of  securing 
it.*'    As  long  as  this  is  in  excess  we  have  an 
increase  of  living  matter  and   an  increase  of 
structure,  and  clearly  the  larger  the  capacity  of 
the  animal  to  take  ic  food,  etc.,  on  commencing^ 
life  (individual  life),  the  larger  and  the  longer 
will  be  the  accumulation  of  germinal  matter  l)r 
the  increase  of  bulk  (profit).      8ay  that  each 
year  the  profit  doubles,  while  the  cxpecditure 
trebles,  with  a  capital  at  starting  of  six  units, 
while  the  expenditure  is  a  third  of  the  capital, 
and  the  profit  cent,  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  the 
capital  at  starting.    In  the  fourth  year,  with 
these  figures,  we  shall  find  that  the  capital  coot- 
monces  to  diminish,  the  figures  representing  itj 
condition  in  the  same  units  being  respective. y 
for  the  four  years,  7,  13,  19,  and  13,  while  it 
descends  to  ,1  in  the  fifth  year.     Now,  for  com- 
parison, suppose  nine  units  as  the  initial  capi- 
tal, and  the  same  relations  of  expenditure  and 
profit,  we  shall  find  that  tho  diminuti<Hi  does  not 
commence  till   the  fifth  year,  the  growth  thin 
continuing  a  year  longer,  the  figurt^s  being  15, 
24,  36,  36,  and  83  respectively. 

These  two  cases,  in  which  the  quantities  are 
of  course  merely  arbitrarily  chosen  for  exam- 
ple, and  in  which  the  ratio  of  expenditore  and 
profit  as  to  increase  is  exaggerated,  suffi?e  to 
demonstrate  the  principle,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  organisms.  It  is  because  tbe  calf  at 
birth  is  a  much  larger  animal  than  the  Iaml>. 
having  beec  carried  longer  by  its  parent,  who 
from  hor  greater  size  could  of  course  give  to 
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the  cov  Htm  1oii|^  thaa  tbe  ilMem  or  rmlhcr 
:iili«iti  a  later  natual  limit  to  li/a.  Tbo  qaal- 
itT  of  the  garminal  matter  and  many  other  eon* 
ditioai  wbieh  have  to  b«  prorided  for  in  layiag  | 
iovn  taeh  nice  aa  thie,  by  the  espieenoa  *'r»- 
f/rii  jinim/*  mast  alwaya  be  taken  iato  eon* 
»d«tat2oa.  # 

Webaw,  then,  seen  laaMn  to  think  that  the  , 
dnatmn  of  Kilb,  alter  growth  te  completed  or  i 


oomtog  to  an  end»  depende  on  the  amount  of 
liTiDg  nutter  aocnmnleted  dnring  growth,  and 
that  thie  depende  on  the  eise  at  birth,  emhrii 
pmikmi*  Thaa  it  te  that  we  trace  the  rationale 
of  that  eonneetion  between  time  of  growth, 
time  of  geetation  and  potential  longcTttjr,  which 
hae  been  pointed  ont,  thongh  we  can  lee  no 
good  reason  why  tho  niunber  fire  or  any  other 
should  eii.preei  the  ratio  for  the  whole  class  of 
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Is   Lifting  a  Dangerous   Exercise? 


BT  LBWIS  •.   JA5] 


TN  (heee  days  of  "  Lifting  Curee"  and  "  HenUh  | 
-^  Lilts,"  the  qoestian  of  the  «/<r/y  of  this  > 
2Qetfaod  of  exercise,  eepeoially  in  the  cases  of  i 
<ieiicale  inralids,  women,  and  children,  is  one  of 
I  he  first  which  meets  the  adrocates  of  the  new 
0'6t«in  of  Physical  Caltnre.  Tory  many,  warned 
ty  personal  ezpexieooe  or  the  adTioe  of  oarefnl 
pbynciaas,  find  an  almost  insnperable  objection  \ 
[0  this  treatment  in  the  fancied  danger  attending 
its  nsf^  This  prejudice,  howerer,  results  from 
^  miaconcepUon  of  (he  method  of  exercise,  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  appU- 
^tion.  The  term  "  Lifting"  is  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate in  oonTeying  to  almost  erery  norice  an 
i<lei  of  a  stooping  motion  of  the  body,  and  an 
abrupt  strain  upon  the  spine,  Btparatinj  the  rer- 
tebrsD,  and  producing  injurious  results  by  com- 
pression of  the  abdominal  muscles,  tending  to 
hernia  or  rupture. 

The  ei&ct  actually  produced  by  a  well-di- 
rected liiting  exercise,  on  a  properly  constructed 
apparatus,  upon  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
abdomen,  and  the  spine,  is  directly  opposite  to 
1  'lat  supposed.  There  is  no  stooping,  or  bending 
the  spine,  or  body,  during  any  portion  of  tbe 
action.  The  kneee  are  flexed  with  the  body 
erect,  and  straightened  gradually  and  gently, 
the  weight  being  supported  by  the  hands.  The 
apine  is  thus  consolidated,  the  Tertebrss  com- 
preoed  together,  instead  of  separated,  the  mus- 
cles of  tbe  abdomen  gently  contracted,  and  the 
internal  organs,  throughout  the  entire  move- 
ment, retain  their  natural  positions,  supported 
by  the  surrounding  musoular  walls  and  attach- 
ments. The  movement  is  gentle,  uniform,  and 
slow,  adapting  the  weight  very  gradually  to  the 
muflcolar  tensions  through  the  action  of  stoel 


springs,  without  which  no  apparatus  can  be 
completely  safe,  or  equally  beneficial.  The 
am(nmt  of  weight  is  graduated  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

Thus  rupture  or  hernia,  and  all  abdominal 
displacements,  find  here  the  most  natural  and 
sure  remedy,  while  the  gentle  though  powerful 
impulse  given  to  the  circalation  throughout 
ever}*  organ  of  the  body,  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal, vital  as  well  as  muscular,  forces  the  mor- 
bid accumulations  into  the  natural  channels  of 
evacuation,  clearing  the  system  of  waste  matters, 
and  carrying  the  nutriment,  properly  organised 
in  the  blood,  to  every  portion  of  the  frame.  In 
this  beautiful  process  of  reconstruction,  remov-  ^ 
ing  the  old  and  eflete,  generating  the  new  and 
healthy  tissue,  we  find  a  sure  promise  of  health, 
vigor,  and  renewed  life. 

The  disciples  of  The  Lifting  Cure  are  not  dis- 
appointed to  detect  popular  errors  concerning 
its  method,  occasional  errors  in  its  application 
resulting  from  ignorance  of  its  laws  or  the  use 
of  imperfect  and  uncouth  apparatus,  and  some- 
times results  laid  at  its  door,  which  in  no  waj 
belong  there.     The   good  old  '*  Water-cure,' 
so  beneficial  when  judiciously  used,  has  probably 
washed  many  people  out  of  the  world,  through 
ignorant  experimenting  in  its    early    history. 
The  habit  of  eating  is  an  old  and  good  one,  yet 
how  many  die  every  year,  from  the  injudicious 
use  of  food.     Quality  and  quantity  here  modify 
the  result,  as  they  do  in  the  lifting  exercise. 

The  public  may  expect  to  be  flooded  with  all 
kinds  of  "  lifting  machines,"  claiming  patronage 
on  the  merits  of  thunder  stolen  from  The  Lifting 
Cure.  1  expect  to  hear  of  injuries  inflicted, 
and  false  prejudices  aroused  against  our  system, 
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resulting  from  these  experiments^  for  which  we 
are  in  do  way  accountable. 

The  Lifting  Cure  bases  its  results — 

1.  On  its  judicious  application  or  use ;  and 

2.  On  a  scientifically  constructed  apparatus ; 

And  claims  that  with  the  most  perfect  appa- 
ratus, comprising  the  spring  and  dead-weight 
combination,  approved  by  the  Butler  System, 
without  the  right  method  of  epplieation^  compara- 
tiyely  little  benefit  may  be  expected ;  while  the 
most  judicious  use  of  a  crude  dead  weight  or 
lever  machinei  without  springs,  may  result  in 
injury  instead  of  benefit,  and  can  not  pr(»duce 
that  vitnl  invigoration  so  essential  to  an  increase 
of  strength  and  health. 

I  had  occasion  not  long  since  to  address  a 
communication  to  The  Health  Reformer,  in 
correction  of  certain  misstatements,  accidental 
no  doubt,  of  no  less  an  advocate  of  Health  Re- 
form than  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail,  concerning  the 
apparatus  and  system  which  I  advocate.  This 
communication  was,  somewhat  unfairly,  I 
think,  refused  admission  to  that  journal,  only 
one  or  two  points  were  notiqed  at  all  in  reply, 
and  those  only  admitting  that  partial  truth 
which  may  be  most  useful  in  conveying  a  falso 
idea. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of ''  monopoly"  against 
the  Butler  System,  reiterated  by  Dr.  Trail,  it 
may  be  sufiicient  to  say  that  we  hold  the  written 
application  of  the  Doctor  for  the  right  to  intro- 
duce and  control  the  aforesaid  "  monopoly'*  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We  believe  that  we 
represent  the  feeling  and  motive  of  the  patentee 
of  the  apparatus  as  well  as  our  own,  in  the  af- 
firmation that  we  only  desire  to  secure  a  fair 
presentation  of  our  system  on  its  merits,  in  the 
hands  of  competent  persons,  properly  educated 
to  use  and  apply  it. 

The  following  comprises  the  main  i>oint8  of 
tho  communication  referred  to  : 

"...  Throwing  out  the  experiments  of  Wind- 
ship  on  rude  and  cumbrous  apparatus,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  claim  for  Dr.  Butler  and  his  co-laborers 
the  honor  of  discovering,  perfecting,  and  naming 
the  new  curative  and  strength-giving  agent. 
All\he  apparatus  now  constructed  and  in  use, 
under  the  name  of  Lifting  Cure,  Health-Lift, 
Combination  Lift,  etc.,  were  invented  subsequent 
to  Dr.  Butler's,  and  after  careful  investigation 
of  the  different  styles  of  apparatus  and  the 
claims  of  their  reputed  inventors,  we  are  unable 
to  find  in  them  any  fundamental  improvement 
on  that  patented  and  used  by  Dr.  Butler. 

*'  The  object  of  this  communication,  however, 
is  not  so  much  to  describe  and  advocate  the 
Butler  System,  as  to  correct,  authoritatively, 


some  errors  of  fact  and  theory,  into  whioK  a  fc  'c- 
people  who  have  not  thoroughly  investigate* 
the  subject,  seem  to  have  fallen. 

"  1.  The  objection  of  the  writer  of  the  articl  € 
in  your  August  number  to  the  Windship  apprt. 
ratus  is  just,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I>r.  Wind 
ship  has  lifted  on  his  yoke-lifting    apparatu 
not  tevetUieu  hundred  but  Iwenty-eeven  hundrc  i 
Pl^nds.    His  greatest  lift  hj  hand  is  twdve  httrr- 
dred  and  eight  pounds.  But  he  can  hardly  claim  t  * » 
be  the  *' strongest  man  in  the  world,"  as  he  *h:i.> 
been  out-lifted  by  both  these  methods.     Prof. 
Butts  of  Ohio  lifted  thirty 'four  hundred  pounu  - 
by  yoke,  and  a  Mr.  Pierce  of  this  city  has  raisc<i 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  aame 
manner;  while  Dr.  Butler  of  Boston  in    tLi 
hand-lifting  apparatus,  in  the  presence  of  th<- 
writer,  lifted  twelve  hundred  and  tweiAy  pounds, 
and  considers  himself  able,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances to  raise  thirteen  hundred. 

"2.  Dr.  Reilly  of  Chicago  can  hardly  L.- 
said  to  have  *  invented  a  machine*  Dr.  Reillv's 
specialty,  the  side-lift,  was  invented  and  used 
by  Dr.  Butler  years  before  Dr.  Reilly  overheard 
of  it.  I  presume  Dr.  Reilly  will  base  his  claim  > 
as'an  inventor  upon  a  patent  received  by  him 
for  an  alleged  improvement  in  lifting  handh». 

*'  3.  The   reason    given  in   your  article  iox 
declaring    Dr.  Butler's   method  of  employin^ 
springs  'essentially  erroneous,'  derived  I  pre- 
sume from  a  similar  misapprehension  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  his  pamphlet,  will  be  seei»  to  be  itself 
erroneous,  when  the  fact  is  known  that  the  prin- 
cipal spring  on  which  the  weight  is  suspended, 
has  the  greatest  tension  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  lifting  motion,  instead  of  the  least,  growin<? 
less  continually  as  the  weight  is  raised,  thus  per- 
fectly fulfilling  the  law  of  graduation,  and  secur- 
ing complete  cooperation  and  safety  in  exercise. 
Beside  this  central  spring.  Dr.  Butler's  machine 
is  rendered  still  further  elastic  by  cartilages  of 
rubber  and  platform  springs  having  the  greateti 
elattieity  and  leaet  tension  at  the  starting  point, 
tho  value  of  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  to 
every  scientific  investigator.     

*'  4.  The  Lifting  Cure,  while  presenting  prima- 
rily the  all-important  law  of '  self-cure  by  self- 
action,'  and  embodying  a  method  of  culture 
whereby  the  vital  power  is  developed,  and  applied 
to  combat  disease  and  increase  strength,  instead 
of  producing  an  abnormal  deformity  of  ex- 
ternal muscular  tissue,  claims  and  uses  all  other 
hygienic  agents  as  its  aids.  It  avoids  the  prac- 
tically fatal  error  of  '  putting  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire,'  yet  gives  to  thousands  their  first  lessons 
in  hygienic  instruction.  We  preach  the  whole 
'  GkMpel  of  Health'— nothing  leas. 
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The   Two   Sussex    Lads. 


r  INHERE  liTed  two  Uda  in  Sumx,  fooM  forty  yoxn  ajo, 

Dick^  WM  tbe  amnie  of  cmo  of  them,  the  other  was  named  Jor ; 
B:>ih  wero  tho  sona  of  tinners,  and  both  had  proipoctv  fair. 
And  of  ■chouh'ng  both,  for  coootry  lada,  had  g^t  a  bountooiu  tbaro, 

n. 
To  ^ther  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  Dick  crcr  wai  intent, 
And  in  readtog  good  and  worthy  books  his  loisiirc  hours  wem  spent ; 
Whene*er  he  wandered  through  the  fields,  he  erer  tried  to  find 
Some  leason  good  ia  all  he  saw  with  which  to  store  his  mind. 

Joo  serer  read  a  book  at  all  nnleee  some  silly  tale— 
OiTe  Joe  his  paper  and  his  pipe  and  pot  of  home-brewed  ale. 
And  he  would  sit  and  sip,  and  smoke  an-J  read,  until  tho  drink 
Uox  to  his  brain  ani  drowned  the  power  to  understand  or  think. 

IT. 
Dick  went  away  to  London  town  his  fortune  there  to  try  ; 
In  study  and  in  anxious  toil  his  time  of  youth  went  by. 
Whate'er  he  thought  was  right  to  do,  be  did  with  all  his  might; 
lie  dimbod  by  Duty's  rugged  path  to  Honor's  topmost  height. 

y. 
Joe*s  father  died,  and  so  he  got  the  farm,  but  soon  it  passed 
Into  another's  hands,  for  Joe  lived  rery  hard  and  fast. 
The  wealth  his  father  boarded  up,  and  toiled  so  hard  to  win, 
Joe  spent  in  drunken  ra^eby  and  erery  kindred  sin. 

Tf. 

Joe  died  upon  a  lair  of  straw,  in  a  cellar  foul  and  dim, 
No  kind  voice  soothed  his  dying  hour,  for  no  one  cared  for  him  ; 
And  when  his  wasted  form  was  laid  within  the  paupers  ground, 
No  tear  bedewed  his  nameless  grave,  no  mourners  stood  around. 

yii. 
Dick  difd,  and  kind  hands  dosed  bis  eyes ;  and  round  his  coffin  stood 
Men  from  all  nations  far  and  near,  the  noble  and  the  good. 
When  o'er  the  mountains  and  the  seas,  the  mournful  tidings  swept 
That  he  was  dead,  humanity  bowed  down  its  head  and  wept.  <« 

Tin. 

Of  these  two  lads,  the  one  who  spent  his  youth  o*er  pipe  and  pot 
Died,  as  tho  drunkard  ever  dies,  nncared  for  and  forgot : 
While  Richard,  by  imtiring  seal  and  steady  toil,  became 
The  man  than  whom  tho  world  as  yet  can  boast  no  loftier  name. 

*Itichard  Cobden. 
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WITHIN  the  last  few  yeus  pablio  atten- 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  the  question  of 
what  individuals  weigh,  hy  the  facilities  afforded 
for  weighing  by  the  construction  of  weighing- 
chairs.  Those  chairs  are  not  only  to  bo  seen  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  London,  where  diminu- 
tive boys  tout  for  custom,  offering  to  tell  you 
your  "  correct  weight,  for  only  a  penny,  sir," 
but  they  are  oft«n  seen  at  the  stations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bail  way  and  many  other  places 
in  the  country.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  get- 
ting weighed  is  obyiously  on  the  increase,  and 
we  want  to  utilize  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
by  showing  how  it  may  be  turned  to  most  ad- 
vantage. It  will  be  easily  seen  that  to  know  the 
weight  of  a  person  without  reference  to  some 
other  standard,  such  as  height,  would  be  of  but 
little  advantage.  But  if  by  taking  the  height 
of  a  person  we  can  say  what  he  ought  to  weigh, 
then  we  have  a  means  of  ascortatuing  what  per- 
sons ought,  or  ought  not  to  weigh.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  determine  what  a  man  of  a 
certain  height  really  ought  to  weigh.  If  this 
can  be  determined,  then  we  can  say  whether  a 
man  of  a  certain  height  exceeds  or  falls  short  of 
the  average  weight  of  men  of  his  stature. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  made  to  obtain  any 
thing  like  a  fixed  relation  between  height  and 
weight  was  that  of  Dr.  Boyd,  who  weighed  a 
number  of  inmates  at  St.  Marylebone  Work- 
house. He  took  the  height  and  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  persons  laboring  under  con- 
sumption, and  found  they  measured  five  feet  and 
seven  inches,  and  weighed  ninety  pounds.  He 
then  measured  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  paupers  who  were  not  consumptive, 
and  found  that  their  average  height  was  five 
feet  and  three  inches,  and  that  they  weighed 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds.  This  sub- 
ject attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hutchinson  and  he  determined  to  take  the 
height  and  weight  of  all  classes  of  persons  in 
the  community.  In  this  way  he  collected  the 
height  and  weight  of  upwards  of  Ave  thousand 
persons.  This  list,  however,  included  persons 
who  exhibited  themselves  as  giants  and  dwarfs, 
and  other  exceptional  cases.  He  therefore  re- 
duced his  instances  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  all  of  whom  were  men  in 
the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  included  sailors, 
firemen,  policemen,  eoldiers,  cricketers,  draymen, 
gentlemen,  paupers,  and  pugilists.    This  group 


of  cases  was  intended  to  make  one  claaa  as  &  »< 
off  against  another,  00  as  to  get  a  £ilr  avcra.1 
The  following  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Hntcbizi^oz 
observations:  ' 


Height. 


Weight. 


6  feet    1  inch '. .  120  ponnda. 

6  feet   2  inches 126  pounds. 

6  feet    3  inches 133  pounds. 

5  feet    4  inches 139  pounds* 

6  feet    6  inches 142  ponndB. 

6  feet    6  inches 146  pounds. 

6  foot    7  inches 148  ponnds. 

5  feet   8  inches 155  pounds. 

5  feet    9  inches 162  pounds. 

5  feet  10  inches 169  pounds. 

5  feet  1 1  inches 174  pounds. 

6  feet 178  pounds. 

Of  course  the  result  of  these  investigat/or; 
of  Dr.  Hutchinson  can  only  be  oonsidere<i  : 
approximative,  and  he  himself  thought  that 
larger  number  of  observations  would  lead  to 
more  perfect  law.  The  fact  is,  his  obfiervatiod 
are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  all  that  we  ne<-ti 
and  goes  to  show  that  among  a  certain  set  d 
healthy  men  his  estimate  of  weight  and  heix^T^ 
may  be  regarde(l  as  an  approach  to  a  health; 
standard.  It  is  only  where  considerable  depart 
uren  from  the  estimates  given  by  Dr.  Hutch  in 
son  take  place,  that  any  particular  case  demaud 
attention.  H  this  table  is  examined,  it  will  In 
seen  that  the  increase  in  weight  for  every  inch  d 
height  IS  a  little  more  than  ^ve  pounds.  J^ 
fact,  allowing  for  any  error  in  obeervation.  wi 
may  say  that  Dr.  Hutchinson's  table  is  reduci 
ble  to  the  law  that  for  every  inch  of  status 
beyond  five  feet  and  one  inch,  or  sixty-one  inche 
a  healthy  man  increases  five  pounds  for  ev^ 
inch  in  height.  If  this  deduction  be  ac^cept«il 
wo  may  very  much  bimplify  Dr.  Hutch inson'i 
table,  and  say  that  as  a  rule,  a  man's  weight  i 
creases  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  every  i 
of  height,  and  this  rule  holds  good  for  all  prt' 
tical  purposes.  Starting  then  with  a  p«Rson  fi 
feet  in  height,  who,  according  to  the  aasi 
law,  should  weigh  one  hundred  and  fiilo 
pounds,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : 

Height.  WeiffkL 

5  feet 115  ponnds. 

5  feet    1  inch 120  pounds. 

5  feet    2  inches 125  pounds. 
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I  Mt  3  indiM 190  ponndi. 

f  uH  4  inchet 136  povndL 

fi  M  5  inclMS 140  poandL 

5  itft  6  inchn 145  ponncia. 

0 1^  7  inches 160  poinds. 

ft  ir«t  8  toebes 166  poatidi. 

5  :«^  9  iachca 160  pounds. 

i  tfet  10  iiioIms 166  pounds. 

•^  N«t  11  iiictiss 170  pounds. 

C  f<p«( 176  pounds. 

f^ret   I  inch ISO  pounds. 

(.  '€Tt  3  inches 186  pounds. 

C  v«t  3  tnfihaa 100  pounds. 

^  'ttt  4  inches 196  pounds. 

L^t'co^h  this  law  is  spprozimately  good  for 
zt^ic  nainber  of  cases,  eren  above  and  below 
1  uUe,  It  is  pTaciically  found,  and  especially 
'^g  ease  of  children  and  growing  per^ns, 
I*  *\tvi  is  a  wide  difierence  of  weight  at 
!;Ui>  bdow  ^r9  feet. 

irnuon  may  he  also  drawn  here  to  the  fact 
It  tltere  will  constantly  occur  in  the  comictt- 
ty  ii:^tanr«s  of  persons  where  either  the  mns* 
hx  cr  bony  systems  are  e^oessiTely  deveU 
ioi,  ted  vho  consequently  weigh*  more  or 
r.  tliaa  their  height.  Dr.  T.  K.  Cham- 
fTt  In  hifl  admirable  essay  on  Corpulence, 
anhtvi  iQ  1959^  ^l,  especial  attention  to  the 
^irhes  of  Mr.  Brent  on  the  assumed  weights 
'  t'j?  ^Jatnes  of  anUquity.  In  order  to  g«»t  at 
>^.  Mr.  Brent  immersed  in  water  accurate 
f,'-f*  of  these  statues,  and  by  ascertaining  the 
aatity  of  water  they  displaced  he  calculated 
'^  weights.  Dr.  Chambers  has  taken  the 
^m  to  reduce  the  abpolnte  weights  of  these 
^^^  to  assumed  heights,  and  thus  compared 
^  heights  and  weights  of  these  statues  of  an- 
V'^y  with  Dr.  Hutchinson's  modem  man. 
^itlout  giving  the  whole  of  the  heights  and 
^*'^^nt&,ve  prwent  the  series  at  the  assumed 
^"ig^it of  six  foet    Thus: 

Keiffkt,  Weight, 

^HMTumbler 6  feet 16b  pounds. 

^o^chinson's  Man 6  feet 178  pounds. 

'>^V  Gladiator 6  feet 196  pounds. 

^"«M.  Tritish  Mus. . .  6  feet 210  pounds. 

Jl'^H  British  Kos. .  6  feet 884  pounds. 

^'»"«»e  Henmles 6  feet 360  pounds. 

^n  this  table  Dr.  Chambers  remarks :  "  Of 
^''  statues  how  selected,  the  Bronae  Tumbler 
^'^^^MiUWaB  the  type  of  eztrmne  lightness 
^^  actirity,  the  Dying  Gladiator  of  robust 
^'"^gth;  in  Theseus  and  the  smaller  Hercules 
^^  KQlptor's  ideas  of  a  hero  where  the  bodily 


strength  must  bs  equal  to  that  of  any  possible 
man.  The  Fsnese  Hercules  exhibits  a  dcTelop* 
nent  of  mnsols  grBat««r  than  is  erer  known  to 
oust  in  the  human  species.** 

Dr.  Chambers  also  ffives  the  height  and  weight 
of  certain  celebrated  prize-flghterSy  the  result  of 
Mr.  Brent's  obserrations,  which  makes  it  rery 
obrioQS  that  in  oertatn  cases  the  great  weight 
depends  en  the  muscular  and  osseous  derelop* 
msnt. 

UtigkU  Weight. 

Perrins 6  feet    2  inches 2t8  pounds. 

Cannt 6  feet   2  inches 203  pounds. 

Spring 6  feet  11  inches 152  pcunds. 

Jackson 6  feet  11  inches 106  pounds. 

Bendigo 6  feet    0  inches 168  pounds. 

Johnson 6  feet   8  inches 1B7  pounds. 

Slack. 6  feet    8  inches 102  pounds. 

Mendosa. 6  feet   7  inches 172  pounds. 

The  oonelusiott  we  come  to  with  regard  to 
these  weighings  and  measurings  is  that  all 
ordinary  departures  from  the  average  hei^^ht 
and  weight  of  the  body,  deduced  from  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  tables  are  due  either  to  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  fatty  matter  or  of  the 
adipose  tissue  in  the  boJy.  Thus»  taking  the 
composition  of  a  human  body  weighing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  and  moasaring 
Art  feet  and  eight  inches,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  contains  twelve  pounds  of  fat  It 
is  then  mainly  due  to  the  diminution  or  the 
increase  of  this  fatty  substance  that  human 
beings  weigh  more  or  less  than  the  standard 
weights  given  in  the  above  table.  It  will  be 
therefore  here  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is 
the  use  of  fat  in  the  system,  and  what  indica- 
tions are  afforded  by  the  height  and  weight  of 
the  human  body  for  cauti<m  in  diet  and  regi- 
men. 

The  exact  way  in  which  fat  is  produced  in 
the  tissue  of  plants  and  animals  is  not  known, 
but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  found 
very  generally  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  especially 
in  the  seeds.  Oil,  when  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
plants,  as  seen  in  castor  oil,  rape  oil,  Linseed  oil, 
coooa-nut  oil,  palm  oil,  and  a  hundred  others. 
As  it  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  so  it  is 
in  the  eggs  of  animals.  The  embryo  of  all  ani- 
mals is  developed  in  contact  with  oil,  of  which 
we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  of  birds.  It  appears  also  that  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues  grow  under  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  the  adipose  tissue. 

Besides  this  primary  influence  on  the  growth 
of  the  body,  fat  subserves  many  other  purposes. 
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In  the  fint  place,  it  secmH  a  reserve  of  material 
for  producing  muscular  force  when  needed. 
Aoimals  grow  fat  in  fcummer,  hut  as  the  supply 
of  this  material  hecomos  scanty  in  winter  they 
lose  their  fat  and  get  thin.  Man  himself  gets 
fat  in  Bommor  and  grows  thin  in  winter  from 
the  demand  on  this  store  for  heating  purposes. 
Hybernating  animals  go  to  their  winter  sleep 
sleek  and  fat,  but  wake  up  in  the  spring  lean 
and  meager,  from  the  loss  of  fat  in  maintaining 
the  animal  heat  necessary  for  life.  Fat  is  thus 
seen  to  bo  an  essential  of  animal  life.  Where 
there  is  too  little  deposited  for  the  purposes  of 
lifO|  then  serious  disease  has  already  commenced 
or  may  set  in ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  re- 
dundancy of  thus  deposit  may  seriously  inttf- 
fero  with  the  functions  necessary  to  life* 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  value 
practically  of  a  knowledge  of  the  height  and 
weight  of  individuals  becomes  the  more  appa- 
rent. When  the  weight  of  a  person  is  much 
below  his  height,  then  it  may  be  suspected  that 
fioine  disease  has  set  in,  which  may  go  on  to  the 
destruction  of  life.  One  of  tho  earliest  symp- 
toms of  consumption,  the  most  fatal  disease  of 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world,  is  a  tendency 
to  loss  of  weight.  Long  before  any  symptoms 
are  present  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lungs, 
this  loss  of  weight  is  observable  in  persons  af- 
flicted with  consumption.  At  this  stage  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  renders  it  probable  that  the 
fatal  advance  of  this  disease  may  be  prevented. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  knowledge  of  the  true 
relations  of  height  and  weight  presents  us  with 
individuals  who  weigh  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  standard  presented  by  the  above  tables.  In 
certain  individuals,  and,  in  fact,  in  particular 
families,  there  is  a  tendency  to  develop  adipose 
tissue.  However  free  from  fat  maybe  the  food, 
what  little  it  contains  is  arrested  in  tho  tissues 
of  these  individuals,  and  they  become  *'  fat ;" 
that  is,  they  weigh  more  than  their  height. 
The  consequences  of  this  fatness  are  very  vari- 
ous. The  fat  may  be  so  deposited  over  tho  sys- 
tem as  not  to  be  necessary  to  tho  functions  of 
life  ;  but  every  one  can  understand  that,  in  the 
case  of  two  men  of  equal  stature,  say  five 
feet  and  eight  inches,  one  having  to  carry  one 
hundred  and  fifty -four  pounds  and  the  other 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  the  latter  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  This  arises  from  two  causes. 
The  heavier  man  carnes,  in  the  first  place,  a 
greater  weight,  and  in  the  second  place,  his 
heart  has  to  project  into  the  tissues  of  the  body 
a  larger  amount  of  blood  in  order  to  keep  him 
alivo.  For  every  pound  a  man  weighs  above 
Lis  height,  his  system  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and 


'i; 


he  suffers  in  various  ways.  'When  fat 
distributed  about  tho  body  then  zio  id 
disadvantage  is  felt.  But  when  fat  L 
mulated  in  particular  parts  of  the  "bol, 
fering  with  the  functions  of  particular 
then  its  evil  influences  become  speedily  a 
The  most  accurate  account  of  the  efiVr  t 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  viscera  of  tl 
will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  hy  'Mir. 
who,  though  not  at  all  what  wr  --hou^ 
fat  man,  nevertheless,  so  suffered  frrj 
the  chest  that  he  could  not  walk  for^war 
stairs,  or  stoop  to  bucklo  his  shoo, 
no  doubt  that  in  his  case  there  was  a  tjk 
for  immediate  relief,  and  he  obtained  it 
staining  from  articles  of  food  which  &uj 
to  the  system. 

When    persons    weigh    much    abov~ 
height,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  imx>*'. 
that  they  should  as  much  as  possible  re:i< 
tax  put  upon  their  muscular  and    circu 
system  by  diminishing  their  weight, 
nately,  this  is  not  a  very  difficult  thin 
but  it  should  be  done  with  caution.     ' '  To 
with  success  requires  caution.     Tho  imm 
withdrawal  of  all  fatty  food,  and  the  suht- 
such  as  starch  and  sugar,  which  produce 
frequently    attended   with    dangerous    x 
Mr.  Banting's  diet,  although  so  beneficial 
case,  was  not  altogether  a  judicious  one,  ai 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  "  stout'*  f 
have  found  an  early  grave  by  their  detor 
tion  to  reduce  themselves  to   the   standi: 
weight  for  their  height.    With  regai-d  to 
people,  or  those  who  weigh  more   than 
height,  it  should  bo  recollected    that  if 
have    suffered    no    inconvenience     from 
weight,  it  is  better  to  leave  well  alone, 
are  few  people  living  in  the  scientific  ci 
any  oity  who  are  not  well  acquaiDted  wi'.li\ 
portly  forms  and  genial  faces  of   well 
men  from  seventy  to  eighty  years  of  a^cl 
would  be  folly  on  the  part  of  the  men  ^bo  : 
thus  achieved  tho  normal  age  of  thrcc-&cort 
ten  years  to  commence  any  system  of  artii 
diet,  when  their  natural  instincts  have  gu 
them  in  spite  of  their  weight,  to  their  {ft 
green  old  age. 

When  studied  from  a  judicious  point  of  ri 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  estimate  of  the  hci 
and  weight  of  an  individual  ought  to  enter  i 
an  estimate  of  the  possible  chances  of  life 
medical  practice  it  may  become  the  Ho: 
point  of  the  treatment  of  disease ;  while  in  r^ 
estimates  which  insurance  offices  art>  cL.i;:^^ 
make  of  tho  prospective  valuo  of  life,  it  '^ 
the  utmost  importance.  £.  L 
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^rrr  rox  Promoting  the  Sfbejld 
r"i5c  KxowxsDOB.— A  few  (rienda  to 
i  K'f  nn,  in  Kew  HAren,  ConiL,  f«el- 
Lr  'IfT  <*oiiId  do  and  g«fc  good,  proposed 
1. '  ^'^  thcr  from  lime  to  time  at  one  an- 
ii  I- 3.  to  talk  OTcr,  in  an  inf'>nnal  way, 
b  f  rit^  importance  to  all,  thongb. 
f'J  U  most — Health,  and  all  tliat  per- 

c  a  "^f  ak  and  feeble  1>egmning,  tlipy  have 
V'--  >  numbers  increasing  so  rapidly,  that 
>*'  ':^kt  best  to  organize  into  a  society, 
'•'A.  accordingly  done,  and  President, 
1*1  -'li-nt,  Secretary,  Reader,  and  a  Com- 
^  ?  T«'p:c3  fur  Discnsaion  and  General 
rt.  -T^re  chosen. 

» '^  Ti-^  best  not  to  maVe  oar  meetings 
' .  -  *  it  present,  bnt  we  presume  the  rapid 
«s:  n  p*(j8ons  attending  tbem  will  demand 
» i  'ttle  time ;  for  we  find  that  with  a  Tery 
t  -Vionary  work,  our  n  ambers  are  •easily 
r^-V  "y  augmented.  They  are  quite  in- 
I'  :•  present ;  wc  meet  bnt  once  a  fortnight 
i^-liy  cjvonings  — dispatching  the  business 
"^  V.2  and  9,  then  tarrying  a  little  for 
'  ''^:'t,  to  make  our  acquaintances  more 
^l.  and  our  friendships  stronger.  At  each 
2-s'  tLv  Euhject  for  the  next  is  announced,  and 
►'-•Q  appointed  to  read  an  essay  or  talk  upon 
i\>H  sufficiently  long  to  break  the  ice  and 
sit^jjcrestive  to  other?.  Then  tbe  Presi- 
P'it'y  draws  from  each  one  present  some 
fs?  ly  way  of  experience  or  observation. 
^^H*  all  hare  something  to  Bay,  and  are 
2?  *•'  8ay  it,  for  each  one  is  expected  to 

•  n  the  subject  and  to  come  prepared. 

*  I'rin;?  bodks  with  articles  on  the  subject  in 
f  ^'i: -h  arc  put  into  the  hands  of  our  ex- 
a*  P.  odor,  8o  that  all  have  the  benefit  of 
' ''  Ttad.  Xeed  I  say  that,  although  we  are 
"^^T^r^ew  and  do  things  crudely,  our  meet- 
^''  ^ory  interesting  and  profitable  ? 

.our  nf'xt  meeting,  one  of  our  loading  physt- 
'  "^  Xcw  Haven,  is  to  xeaii  an  pnginal 
''-  iH^fore  the  Society  on  the  **  Belations  be- 
^  ^^tatcd  of  the  Mind  with  SUtes  of  the 
)'f  and  tbe  Dependence  of  each  upon  each." 

^'  BQbjectfl  to  be  diseussed  may  be  nofflbersd 

^^itin.   There  is  no  danger  of  our   dying 

^v  only  drawback  is,   too  little  tiraew 

*^>^o^,  ooi  Soeiety  is  honored  by  tho  presence 


of  ladies.  We  could  not  get  along  without 
thenL  Tbey  take  a  more  active  part  than  men, 
and  why  should  they  not ;  this  subject  appeals 
to  tbem  far  more  strongly  than  to  any  others. 
Already  a  Health  Library,  and  Health  Tnicts 
are  subjeois  for  consideration.  One  evening, 
one  of  themselves  sn^rgested  that  it  would  be 
well  if  all  would  provide  themselves  with  Health 
magazines,  and  all  subscribed  at  once  for  Tab 

IISBALD  OP  ilBALTn. 

'  Who  can  predict  the  good  results  of  theto 
meetings,  or  to  what  th(»y  may  not  lead  in  time ! 
Certainly  the  success  of  this  movement  will 
lead  to  similar  societies  being  formed  in  other 
communities.  W. 

[Non. — We  look  upon  tnis  movement  as  a 
vcTj*  wire  one.  Are  there  not  other  towns  and 
cities  where  the  people  can  form  similar  soeic tics 
for  promoting  the  spread  of  a  knowled^^e  of 
health ,  and  the  best  way.i  of  living  ?  We  should 
be  glad  to  chronicle  tho  doings  of  such  societies 
everywhere. — Editor.] 

Abu8Bs  ov  Dr£ss. — Tho  ti|2^ht  waists, 
the  low  necks  to  dresses,  and  the  high-hoelod 
shoes  are  most  flagrant  abu«os,  and  ought  not  to 
bo  longer  tolerated.  We  shall  not  quairel  with  - 
the  jaunty  little  hats  of  the  ladies ;  for  they  ore 
indeed  pretty,  and  no  harm  results  from  tbem, 
OS  of  all  parts  of  the  body  tho  head  needs  the 
least  clothing.  But,  to  pass  to  the  other  ex* 
tremity,  we  havo  to  say  thai  the  detestable  high 
heels  to  latUes*  boots  and  shoes,  running  as  tbey 
do  .down  slmost  to  a  point,  are  spoiling  the  gait 
and  ruining  tbe  ankle-joints  of  children  and 
young  misses.  We  are  careful  to  order  our 
shoemakers  to  remove  such  heels  from  shoos  be- 
fore permitting  them  to  be  brought  into  our 
dwelling.  Heels  t)f  moderate  height  and  good 
breadth  are  of  gnsat  service  in  elevating  tho  feet 
so  as  to  avoid  direct  contact  with  moist  earth, 
and  they  also  give  support  and  afford  firmness 
to  the  fttep.  Why  should  Fashion  pusb  good 
devioes  to  absurd  extremes  ?  We  must  aid  in 
dethroning  tho  tyrant  when  her  decrees  lead  to 
the  physical  or  moral  injury  of  the  race.  The 
present  fashion  of  leaving  the  no2k  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  bare,  is  fraught  with 
evil  oonsequences.  It  would  be  less  objection  <- 
able  in  oountries  uniformly  warm  ;  but  tbatour 
daughters,  here  in  this  frigid  and  changeable 
climate,  should  constantly  expose  to  chilling 
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winds  a  vital  part  of  the  'bodj',  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  fashion  which  should  he  discountenanced  hy 
every  mother^  and  father,  and  hrothar. — KichoTs 
Journal  of  Chemistry. 

Regarding  shoes  we  will  add  that  the  common 
practice  of  buying  those  already  made  is  very 
had  in  its  effects  on  feet.  Bhoos  should  always  be 
made  for  each  foot  on  a  last  made  for  them. 
Let  any  one  who  is  used  to  wearing  shop  shoes 
w^ar  a  pair  mado  on  an  anatomical  last,  and 
they  will  for  the  first  time  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
happy  feet !  We  say  happy,  for  the  feet  are  quite 
as  susceptible  of  happiness  as  any  part  of  the 
body. 

The  CoATTKa  op  thb  ToiraiTS. — ^In 
health  the  tongue  has  hardly  a  discernible  lin- 
ing ;  disease  quickly  gives  it  one.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  respiratory  textures  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fevers,  in  disorders  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  abdominal  mucous  tiaot,  thd  epi- 
thelium accumulates,  and  the  tongue  has  a 
loaded,  whitish  appearance.  The  coat  is  apt 
to  be  yellowish  in  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and 
of  a  brown  or  very  dark  hue  when  the  blood  is 
contaminated.  But  we  must  be  very  sure,  in 
drawing  our  inferences,  that  the  abnormal  as- 
pect be  not  due  to  the  food  partaken  of,  or 
to  medicine.  Its  color  is  aUo  modified  by  the 
character  of  the  occupation.  Thus,^as  Cham- 
bers asserts,  there  is  a  curious,  smooth  orange- 
tinted  coating  on  the  tongue  of  tea-tasters.  A 
local  cause  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  thick 
opaque  coat.  For  instance,  decayed  teeth  may 
produce  a  yellow  sheathing  on  one  side.  Affec- 
tions of  the  fauces  also  occasion  a  deep  yellow 
hue.  Again,  some  persons,  wake  up  every 
morning  with  their  tongues  covered  at  the  back 
with  a  heavy  coating,  which  wears  off  during 
the  day. — JDr.  /.  M.  Da  Costa, 

Physical  Capital  fob  Child&en. — 
Every  hour  that  a  child  sleeps  is  just  so  much 
investment  of  physical  capital  for  years  to  come. 
Every  hour  after  dark  that  a  child  is  awake  is 
BO  much  capital  withdrawn.  Every  hour  that 
a  child  lives  a  quiet,  tranquil,  joyous  life  of 
such  sort  as  kittens  live  on  hearths,  squirrels  in 
sunshine,  is  Jast  so  much  investment  in  strength 
and  steadiness  and  growth  of  the  nervous 
system.  Every  hour  that  a  child  lives  a  life  of 
excited  brain- working,  either  in  a  school-room  or 
in  a  ball-room,  is  just  so  much  taken  away  from 
the  reserved  forco  which  enables  nerves  to 
triumph  through  the  sorrows,  through  the 
labors,  through  the  diseases  of  later  life.  Every 
mouthful  of  wholesome  food  that  a  child  eats,  at 


easonable  hours,  may  be  said  to  tell  o 
moment  of  his  whole  life,  no  mattei-  ho 
it  may  be.    Tictor  Hugo,  the  benevolen 
has  found  out  that  to  be  well  fed  once  i 
days  for  oce  meal  has  been  euoagfa  to  tra 
the  apparent  health  of  all  the  poor  chil 
Guernsey.    Who  shall  fay  that  to  take 
seven  days,  or  even  once  in  thirty  days, 
wholesome  supper  of  chicken  salad  and 
pagne  may  not  leave  as  lasting^  effects 
constitution  of  a  child  P — Independent, 

Not  only  is  sleep  necessary  for  child rr 
they  should  retire  early.  Sleep  taken  early 
night  is  worth  more  than  that  taken  l^iie 
morning,  besides  early  to  bed  is  apt  to 
lowed  by  early  to  rise,  and  this   habit 
formed  is  of  value  all  throughlife. 

Nbae-8ioht£DN£S8. — ^At  leost  in  i 

classes  of  society,  the  possibility  of  blind  m 
or  near  middle  life,  from  changes  incide 
excessive  near-sightedness,  as  well  as  the 
disposition  to  transmit  the  same  infirmitie 
liabilities,  ought  to  be  taken  into  accou 
forming  matrimonial  alliances,  like  any 
impending  disability  from  incurable  ail 
The  fact  of  its  being  frequentl}'  inherited 
understood,  parents  should  watch  for  any  i 
manifestations  of  its  presence  in  their  chik 
and  take  measures  to  prevent  its  progrcssiv 
crease.      Teachers  should  impose  upon    z 
sighted  eyes  as  little  as  possible  of  studie 
quiring  close  application,  even  though  at 
time  the  child  makes  no  complaint    It  is  q 
tionable  if  our  system  of  education,  augmcu 
as  it  does  the  frequency  and  degree  of  r 
sightedness,  is  an  advance  in  civilization 
would  be  better  to  go  back  at  once  to  the 
teachings  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  than  I 
on  creating  our  favorite  type  of  educated  i 
and  women,  at  the  expense  of  their  on^n 
their  children's  eyesight.— i)r.  S,  JK.  n'ilim 

Man's  Febt  w.  Beab's  Feet. — Ma 
foot  is  called  a  plantig^de  foot ;  that  is,  a 
which  has  the  whole  sole  flat  upon  the  e& 
There  is  one  other  beast — and  a  very  respects 
one  in  his  way,  which  has  also  a  plaatigr 
foot,  and  that  is  the  bear ;  but  the  boar's  fj 
and  method  of  using  it  differ  from  mvi's, 
his  method  of  mung  it,  in  this  respect^  t 
whereas  as  we  walk  we  strike  first  the  heel,  a| 
then  roll  forward  upon  the  toe  of  each  foot  all 
nately,  the  bear  lifts  the  whole  of  the  foot 
gether  and  puts  it  down  flat,  in  predselr 
same  way  that  a  negro  olog-danoer  does.  T 
bear  has  not  the  power  to. put  down  his  be 
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M  aod  UkfH  roll  forward  and  girt  a  ffniiig  at 
c  d't  Imt  il  pnts  it  down  flat»  as  any  one  of  u 
nM  if  «e  had  a  wood«a  lag.  So  that  tkero 
t  di&reaoe  both  in  the  atruetTe  and  method 
f  mng  Hksa  Terj  Qsefdl  member. — froffu^r 
THitr. 

ExcEBsnrB  Xjox  v a  v  i  t  i  .-^CLero's  tho  old 

ts:;  ftgvo,  143  yeftrs  old  tide  time,  and  liviag 
I C:^  Vorth  (^urolina  moantaina.  The  Tarboro 
IT*  aniin  lays  that  at  the  time  of  Braddocb's 
^&at  he  waa  twenty  yean  old,  and  had  a  wife 
Bii  Uiree  chQdjren.  He  hat  alwayt  been  in 
loicTftta  drcomttanoet;  lired  upon  a  ooane 
tfUble  diot;  never  drank  any  liquid  bat 
pnzg  v«teC;  and  bida  fair  to  live  many  yean 
Eo^r.  He  baa  anrriTcd  aeven  wivea^  having 
r«t  hii  U«t  one  abont  tizty  yeart  ago,  he  now 
k^  to  feel  quite  lonely,  and  withea  to  marry 

Hie  above  atory  it  going  the  romidt  of  the 
^pen  and  may  be  trae,  bat  if  so  it  it  a  eaae  of 
ecc(!slre  longevity,  of  which  there  are  few  caiet 
>«  record.  A  majority  of  tly  race  die  too  toon 
yi^yi  one  in  a  million  of  all  bom  livet  too 
^•^ij.  The  rabject  of  exoettive  longevity  will 
Vo  e&refolly  treated  in  the  papers  on  this  rab- 
K  now  being  pablished  in  Tbb  Hbbaxd  op 

BuiiH. 

Pkecociotts       Childbxk. — ^Experience 

dcmonBtrated  that  of  any  number  of  chil* 
<i^n  of  eqnal  intellectoal  power,  those  who 
t*  '4iTe  no  particaUr  care  in  childhood,  and  who 
^"i  not  learn  to  read  and  write  until  the  consti- 
tution begins  to  lie  consolidated,  but  who  enjoy 
t^e  benefit  of  a  good  physical  education,  very 
^>0D  fiurpais  in  their  studies  those  who  com- 
ntnce  e&rlier,  and  lead  nnmerous  books  when 
T*rrr  young.  The  mind  ought  never  to  be  culti- 
r^ted  at  the  expense  of  the  body ;  and  physical 
friacation  ought  not  to  precede  that  of  the  in- 
^^«ct,  and  then  i»oceed  simultaneoutly  with  it, 
Without  cultivating  one  jEaculty  to  the  neglect 
«f  others ;  for  health  it  the  base,  and  instruction 
^^  ornament  of  education. — Spwthem. 

^precoeioua  child  should  not  be  taught  to 
^^  Woro  it  it  eight  yeart  <rfd,  and  ffreaier 
^ibottld  be  taken  to  develop  itt  body  than 
<^ram.  There  are  thouaanda  of  children  bom 
^^  a  tendency  to  ezcotaive  development  of  the 
^<^OQs  s)r«tem,who,  if  tbey  could  have  physical 
i«v«\opm«nt  instead  of  mental  daring  the  years 
°;  Snwth,  would  make  oar  brightest  and  beat 
'itiaai.  Stimulate  their  braint  in  youth,  and 
^^«7  biwk  down  and  die. 


EzTZKCT  Families. — Wbat  has  become 

of  the  ehfldren  of  all  the  extinct  royal  hoatet  f 
If  we  tttppoae  two  children  to  every  man,  we 
get  a  geometrical  progrcttion  in  the  number  of 
their  deaoendanta.  Taking  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  for  example,  the  latt  two  tont  foand 
an  aaylum  in  Germany.  Each  of  tbeae  may 
have  been  the  lather  of  thirty  generationt ;  and 
then  might  be  now,  had  not  wart  and  famine 
tnterpoaad,  iqpward  of  a  thouaand  milUona— at 
any  one  may  calculato— of  lineal  descendanta  of 
the  latt  Carlovingian  king.  In  other  words, 
under  peaoeful  conditio nt,  it  would  take  a  tingle 
pair  only  thirty -one  generations,  or  lets  than  a 
thousand  years,  to  people  the  whole  world  as  it 
it  now  peopled.  Of  course  all  these  calculations 
are  upaet  by  vrar,  fiimine,  peatilenoe,  and  ignor- 
aneo  of  hygiene.  Still,  with  all  deductions,  is  it 
not  obvious  that  the  blood  of  any  given  man 
most,  after  many  generations,  be  flowing  in  the 
voina  of  milliont  of  people  ?'^2larpe/9  W9eUy» 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  marriage, 
and  of  hygiene  would  save  many  a  family  from 
becoming  extinct.  It  most  be  a  sad  thought  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  not  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  any  person  shall  course  in  any  human 
vein,  still  Heaven  often  decrees  it.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  people  to  think  of  this  matter 
more  f  To  found  a  family  that  shall  be  a  power 
for  good  on  tho  earth,  ought  to  be  a  more  fre- 
quent desiie.  Americans  think  too  little  of  the 
future.  They  care  too  little  for  children,  and 
too  many  families  are  childless  from  choice. 
When  age  creeps  on  them,  they  will  sufler  sor- 
row and  loneliness.  A  reasonable  numbor  of 
children  is  a  desideratum  in  any  well-ordered 
family. 

Makhto  Moket. — A  medical  journal 
tayt,  "  Making  money  is  in  America  the  '  chiel 
end  of  man/  at  the  Westminster  catechiem  has 
it.  Plenty  of  advisers  are  ready  with  their  wise 
aawt  how  it  can  be  accomplished.  We  are  one 
of  them,  and  oflor  a  saw  quite  as  true  and  less 
trite  than  any  of  them,  and  it  it  thit,  Keep 
healthy.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  commercial 
mart,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  desperate  conflict 
for  wealth,  we  may  have  teen  many  a  hero  in 
the  fight  lose  all  for  want  of  health ;  lose  it, 
perhaps,  just  at  the  moment  when  a  month  or 
two  of  work  would  hare  made  a  fortune." 

Moat  of  the  successful  men  are  healthy  men, 
or  were  to  at  the  time  the  foundation  of  their 
fortune  wat  laid.  To  get  rich  requiret  health, 
and  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  fortune  it  it  even  more 
important 
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RECIPES    FOR    WHOLESOME   COOKING. 


MOLDED    FARINACEA. 

No.  1.  Areowboot. — ^Take  four  ounces 

of  arrowioot ;  one  quart  of  now  milt ;  one  umall  solt- 
spoonftil  of  ialt,  and  four  ounces  of  whito  sugar.  8«t  » 
piiit  and  a  half  of  milk  on  tha  firs,  adding  tho  migar  and 
salt ;  wlion  boiling,  put  in  tUe  arrowroot,  proviously 
mixed  till  perfectly  smooth,  with  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk, 
Dili  stir  constantly  till  it  has  boilod  three  minutes ;  them 
add  ton  drops  of  almond-flaTor,  and  pour  It  Into  a  mold 
prer^ooaly  dsppod  in  cold  water. 

No.  2.  Bakley. — Six  ounces  of  Scotch 

barley  ;  three  pints  and  a  half  of  water,  and  six  ounces  of 
^ug7lr.  Steep  the  barley  twelve  hours ;  drain  it,  and  pour 
the  water,  boiling,  upon  it;  stew  quickly  in  the  oven  in 
an  earthenware  jar,  coyored,  ttU  perfectly  soft,  and  all  the 
wator  is  absorbed ;  when  about  half  enough,  add  the  tu- 
'  g.ir,  and  six  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon ;  pour  it  into 
a  mold,  and  let  it  stand  to  set.  When  boiled  quickly,  the 
aboTo  quantity  rcquiea  two  hours  and  a  half,  andiaa 
much  better  color  than  when  it  is  longor  in  preparation. 

No.  3.    Lentils. — ^Take  three  ounces 

of  lentil  flour ;  four  ounces  of  sugar ;  six  drops  of  almond* 
ilavor,  and  ono  pint  of  water.  Hix  the  flour  with  a  little 
of  the  cold  water ;  sot  the  remainder  on  the  fire,  and 
when  boUmg,  pour  a  little  to  the  flour,  and  mix  well ; 
put  it  into  the  pan  with  the  sugar,  and  stir  the  whole 
quickly  over  the  fixe  fifteen  minutes,  adding  the  almond- 
fl:ivor :  pour  it  into  a  mold  previously  dipped  in  cold 
water ;  wjicn  cold,  serve  with  preserved  or  stewed  fruit. 

No.  4.    Molded    Rice.  —  Take   eight 

oimces  of  rice  and  one  and  a  half  pints  of  milk.  Wash, 
and  swell  the  rioe  in  the  milk,  till  the  whole  of  the  milk 
is  absorbed  and  the  rice  thorouglily  softened ;  then  press- 
ing it  into  a  mold  or  basin  for  half  an  hour,  with  a  weight 
upon  it,  serve  it,  turned  out,  with  proienred  or  stewed  froit. 

No.   5.  •  GnouND     Eice.  —  Take    six 

ounces  of  ground  rico ;  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar ;  six  drope 
of  lemon-flavor,  or  three  drops  of  almond-flavor,  and  one 
quart  of  water.  Steep '  the  r  cc  in  a  little  of  the  water, 
while  the  test  of  the  water  ia  boiling ;  then  add  it  to  the 
boiling  water  with  the  sugar ;  boil  twenty  minutes,  stir- 
ling  it  all  the  time ;  add  tho  flavor  ;  dip  the  mold  into 
coll  water;  i>our  m  the  rico,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
serving  with  stc^^ed  or  preserved  fiuit. 

No.  C.  Molded  Sago. — Take  five  ta- 

ble-spoonfuls  of  sago  ;  one-fourth  pound  of  sugar,  and 
eight  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon.  Steep  the  sago  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Four  on 
it  one  and  a  half  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  the 
whole  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  the  oven  abcut  one  hour, 
occasionally  stirxing  it.  Tour  into  molds  or  basins,  and 
let  it  stand.  "When  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with 
stewed  fruit. 

No.  7.  Sago  with  Fruit. — Take  four 

ounces  of  sago ;  half  a  pint  of  raspberry  and  red  currant 
jutco  (strainod),  and  six  ounces  of  loaf  sngar.  Wash  tha 
sayo  and  steep  it  one  hour  in  cold  water ;  strain  off  th 


water ;  add  the  juice  and  boil  gently  a  short  tim<*«  «ti 
ring  it  oocadonally,  and  adding  the  sugar;  wben  eZa 
poor  it  mto  a  mold ;  let  it  stand  twelve  hooniv  ^^nd  p>our 
on  a  flat  dish. 

No.  8.  Sbsc OTJKA. — ^Five  oimoes  of  se 

olina,  and  one  quart  of  milk.  Pick  and  wash  tbe  metn 
hna :  mix  it  with  a  little  of  the  cold  milk;  set  Ibe  n 
maindor  of  tho  milk  on  tho  fire,  and,  whvn  faoilins,  put 
the  semolina.;  let  it  boil  about  twenty  minutes;  th 
pour  it  into  a  mold,  previously  dipped  in  cold  'tri.t*eT :  h 
it  remain  twelvo  hours ;  turn  it  out  of  the  nsold,  and  xn 
with  canned  peaches. 

No.  9.   Tapioca. — Take  three  ounce 

of  tapioca ;  two  ounces  of  ground  rioe ;  one  pint  and 
half  of  milk,  and  eight  drope  of  atmond-flavor.     W 
tho  tapioca  in  water  two  or  thrco  times ;  mix  with  th 
ground  nee ;  add  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  let  it  r 
main  thirty  ntinut«t;  then  add  the  remainder  of  ifae  milk 
and  simmer  it  half  an  hoar,  stirring  well  the  whole  time 
add  tho  almond-flavor,  and  pour  It  into  a  mold  pi-eTiou5:j 
dipped  in  cold  water. 

* 

No.   10.    Gbacked    Wheat. — For   a 

quart  of  the  cracked  grain  have  two  qnarta  of  water  boil- 
ing in  a  amooth  Iron  pot  over  a  quick  fire ;  ttir  in  t>- 
wheat  slowly ;  boil  fast  and  stir  constantly  for  the  first 
half  hour  of  cooking,  or  until  it  begins  to  thidcen  nn-: 
**popup;"  then  lift  fW>m  the  ^titdk  fire  and  place  tU^ 
pot  where  the  wheat  will  cook  slowly  for  an  hour  1  in?er 
Keep  it  covered  closely,  stir  now  and  then,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  it  burn  at  tho  bottom. 

Wheat  cooked  thus  is  much  sweeter  and  richer  thtn 
when  left  to  eoak  and  simmer  for  hours,  at  many  think 
neoesaary.  White  wheat  cooks  tho  easiest.  When  reair 
to  dish  out,  have  your  molds  moistened  with  cold  water, 
cover  lightly,  and  sot  in  a  cool  place.  A  handful  of  rais- 
ins added  with  the  wheat  is  nice.  Eat  wanu  or  cold,  w^tL 
miUc  and  fugar.— Xt^cie  R.  Bronton, 

LEMON   PIE  AND   CEMS. 

Lemon  Pie. — ^Take  one  lemon,  grated 

and  squeeaed ;  one  cup  vinegar ;  a  tahle-^poonfol  of  core 
starch  dissolved  in  cold  water;  then  pour  a  cup  of  bo-l- 
ing  water  over  it. 

Crxtst.— One  part  white  flour,  one  part  graham  flour, 
one  part  com-me&  I .  Sboiten  it  with  butter  or  oondt  luid 
nulk,  reduced  one-third. 

The  above  redpe  for  lemon  pie  ia  used  in  our  Inatit^^- 
tion,  and  a  majority  of  our  guests  will  tcstii^'as  to  tbt 
exoellenoe  of  lemon  pie  made  in  this  way. 

To  Make  Gems. — See  that  your  otcd 

is  hot  enough  to  bake  potatoes,  and  that  your  small  ob- 
long  iron  or  tin  pans  are  hot,  and  greased  with  olive  oi?. 
Kow  mix  wheat-meal  or  graham  flour  with  cold  vat«r, 
or  milk  and  water  if  preferred,  to  the  oonaiatency  of  oom- 
bread  liatter  with  the  greatest  posaibla  rapidity,  and  pu- 
instantly  into  the  pans,  and  bake  twonty-flvo  or  th:r'y 
minutes.  Success  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  vIkk 
proees.  Oemamaybe  eaten  while  wann,  hut  not  ^^'i*" 
hot  enough  to  melt  butter.— £L««tc  S.  BroMon.  ) 
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1 1| »  ^iKf  Ub  M««i<>H  wOlrnH  ta  »<  awn  w^/U 
li  «-'^W<  1*  Oj  paimw. 

R'Zntei^u  sn  ml  Mait  ttfrtfnm  Od*  h^uAm 
rna;  iiur  cndii  (•  Tn  HisiLa  or  Hmu.tb  aib 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MOl^TH. 

ni  N.   L.   DOLaBOOK,  N.  9.,  mrTOB. 


Tkb  EinsT  o»  Oui  Mbb.  —  Voir 
'iiTu.—Tha  word  Eowgy  nMU  the  power  to 
>  'odi.  Om  man,  lor  inabmoa^  ia  nlBoieiiUT 
'^^  to  do  euh  da,]'  an  amoant  of  lalraz  equal 

lifriag  a  eartain  nunibar  of  toni  of  nuttar 
"  K«t  high,  another  half  aa  many,  and  another 
fits  u  many  tona.  Thia  power,  vltaterer  it 
i»  taown  among  phfiiologisU  by  the  name  of 
'••m-  Wiiall,ofn>caHit7,liveinawotldof 
<tk.  Ws  auat  IbImt  if  «re  would  eat,  and  we 
"^  wotk  a  we  would  Utb.  Wa  can  not  e*- 
^fi  Uiii  nindition  of  thingt,  if  we  would, 
°1  it  ii  vvT  donbttbl  if  ws  abvuld  care  to 
•ft  it  otheniae  if  wb  could.  We  aw  umallr 
■^  «f  1h«  poaaenioa  of  grast  powec  to  do 


'  wotk,  not  ntcftrfly  pbymsl  work,  bnt  work 
of  wne  aott,  and  tba  Ban  wbo  oaa  do  twioa 
at  mnoh  aa  hia  fellowa  it  lookad  np  to  and 
admirad,  ooutad,  oftan  woiahJpad.  It  ii  & 
royal  thing  to  poaaaaa  gTMt  atiwiKtb,  to  he  Sllad 
with  power,  (o  habUa  o*et  wltk  ntrplna  laargy, 
■o  that  areiy  d«p«rtnwit  of  oar  heing  can  he 
kapt  in  tall  actiritj,  daring  a  reaaonnUe  nnm- 
bar  of  hona  aaeh  day.  Children  abonnd  in 
(Bei^.  In  proportion  to  their  aiae,  thoj  poa- 
a«M  mora  than  grown  people,  but  it  oan  not  with 
propriety  be  tomed  into  work,  aa  it  ia  reqaind 
to  bnild  np  the  body  into  foil  proportiona. 
Hard  vork  ia  not  good  for  ohildnn ;  U  dwarb 
and  atimtB  the  hody  and  btatn.  It  kiUa  the 
goeaa  that  Uya  the  golden  egg.  Aa  the  body 
and  mind  matore,  work  may  be  increaaed,  and 
naaally  bom  the  age  of  thirty  to  fifty,  or  nzty, 
tlte  amount  of  onMgy  whicb  oaa  bo  qared  for 
hard  wnk  ia,  in  bealthy  petMHi,  very  eoaaider- 
ahlo.  It  ia  not  olton  that  gnat  power  la  re- 
tained mocti  aftn  lllty  or  aizty.  Indeed,  it  ia 
nere  likrly  that,  at  thia  age,  the  man  or  woman, 
if  alire,  ia  feable,  infirm,  and  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  A  remarkable  exception  to 
thia,  it  aeen  in  Connt  Ton  Holtke,  who  ia  now 
the  graat  military  ganina  of  Enrope,  if  not  of 
the  world.  Tbia  man  ia  do*  over  aevanty  yeaia 
old;  and  the  vigoroui  campaign  which  be  hat 
lad,  mnat  have  tnhjected  him  to  greater  phyii- 
cal  and  mental  ezertiou  than  almoat  any  living 
nan  of  bit  age^  or  perhnpa  any  other  age,  hat 
ever  had  to  andnre.  We  know  little  of  hit  life 
bittory,  bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbit, 
that  he  ha*  not  mdely  wattfid  hia  itrength,  in 
any  part  of  bit  life.  It  ia  altogether  likely  that 
bia  life  haa  been  one  favoiabla  to  growth  and 
devel^ment,  both  mental  and  phyaical,  and  that 
bt  baa  been  able  to  lay  up  a  reeerva  force  of  vi- 
tal power  with  wbioh  to  do  hia  work  now.  In- 
deed,  we  know  that  the  great  Qeneral  had  not 
dittingoitbed  hinuelf  before  liity,  or  before  the 
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Austrian  and  Prussian  trar  of  very  recent  date. 
It  is  a  settled  fact  in  pbysioIog7f  that  those 
who  spend  their  vitality  in  hard  work  or  dissi- 
pation in  early  life  can  not  have  it  in  old  age. 
'*  You  can  not  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it  too/' 
said  the  mother  to  her  boy.  Yon  can  not  be 
powerful  at  seventy  if  you  are  wasteful  at  thirty, 
is  an  equally  trite  saying. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  powerful  when  old. 
Those  days  when  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden 
are  hateful  days,  and  it  is  wise  to  shun  them. 
It  is  thought  an  absolute  necessity  for  every 
young  man  to  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
To  be  old,  and  poor^  and  homeless  is  a  hard 
lot,  but  is  it  not  equally  hard  to  be  old  and  in- 
firm, and  rickety,  and  toothless,  and  decrepit  P 
Would  it  not  be  wise  for  all  to  save  some 
strength,  aa  well  as  money,  for  old  age  ?  Then 
might  old  men,  and  old  women,  our  grandfa- 
thers, and  our  grandmothers,  be  beautiful  and 
• 

sweet  and  blessed,  instead  of  a  burden  to  them- 
selves and  a  care  to  others,  as  they  often,  though 
we  are  happy  to  say  not  always,  are.  We  are 
privileged  to  know  %t  least  one  aged  couple  whose 
lives  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  a  delight  to 
themselves  and  others. 

Might  not  the  number  of  Von  Holtkes,  of 
strong  and  happy  old  men  and  women,  be 
greatly  increased,  by  a  little  more  wisdom  and 
thoughtfulness  in  early  life  P 


Baileoad  Hobrobs — A  New  Faculty 
Nbebed. — It  is  seldom  that  the  country  is  more 
shocked  than  at  the  terrible  accident  that  oc- 
curred on  the  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad  at  New 
Hamburgh,  near  midnight,  February  6.  A  Pa- 
cific express  train  dashing  on  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  runs  on  to  an  oil  train,  which,  by 
accident,  has  been  thrown  on  to  the  track,  when 
in  an  instant  several  sleeping  cars  filled  with 
passengers  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  engine  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  train  are  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  over  twenty  persons  in  g^od  health 
are  hurried  into  eternity.  It  is  useless  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  blame  in  a  case  like  this. 
To  lock  the  door  after  a  horse  has  been  stolen 
may  be  well,  but  it  does  not  bring  back  the 


horje;  to  find  fault  with  the  Railroad  Conn  pa 
after  it  has  eont  a  score  of  our  friends  in 
eternity  is  natural,  but  it  does  not  bring  tin 
to  life  again. 

And  this  brings  ns  to  a  question  wbicb.  in 
have  more  practical  importance  than  would 
first  sight  appear.  It  hints  at  a  faculty  in  t 
human  mind  not  yet  fully  fledged,  but  gro  wii 
to  meet  a  detaand  of  the  time.  We  mean  tJ 
faculty  or  power  of  prescience.  Could  a  y*- 
son  about  to  take  a  journey  know  beforchax 
which  train  to  take,  he  could  always  avoid  a 
cidents.  Kow,  is  such  a  thing  possible  ?  A\| 
do  not  say  it  is,  but  we  do  say  that  there  a 
indications  of  such  a  faculty  or  power.  Th^ 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  intended  to  ta 
the  fatal  train,  but  from  some  cause  which  the 
can  not  explain,  did  not.  There  wei-e  ou  th  i 
train  a  number  of  persons  who  went  on  boar 
with  the  feeling  that  something  terrible  was  t 
happen.  The  conductor  of  one  of  the  sleep 
ing-cars  was  one  of  these.  Premonitions  o 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  of  then 
are  so  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doub 
but  that  they  are  genuine  oases  of  foresi/;^!it 
rather  than  the  va^^aries  of  a  diseased  Lrain 
Wo  believe  there  is  a  great  need  of  some  sue! 
faculty  in  the  mind,  and  that  there  are  indict 
tions  that  one  is  slowly  but  gradually  devcloj) 
ing  to  meet  this  want.  How  else  are  people  t<i 
avoid  those  horrible  calamities  which  scatfei 
havoc  and  destruction  in  their  path  ?  We  woulc 
not  foster  the  spirit  of  blind  superstitious  fear, 
but  only  a  proper  heeding  of  such  premoni- 
tions of  coming  events  as  are  reasonable  ani 
proper. 


AiTKOUNCEMENT. — We  ghall  soon  pub 
lish  a  new  and  interesting  work  on  Minnesota. 
and  the  climate  for  Oonsumptives,  illustrat(«l 
and  beautifully  bound.  It  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able work  for  all  with  lung  diseases,  or  wb' 
ma}'  be  subject  to  them,  showing  the  best  plaf<  ^ 
to  get  benefit  and  care.  Its  hints  on  hyg:env 
in  reference  to  this  disease  will  alone  be  worth 
the  cost.  Scot  postpaid  for  (L  25.  Orders  may 
be  sent  in  at  once. 
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ILrprxiss — Wiux  rr  Is,  axd  Wnix  it 
B  X^iT.— Plato  declared  bappineai  to  consist  in 
fte  ojotemplation  of  abstract  ideas  of  Leanty 
tsd  exeelleooe.  This  may  be  a  good  dclliiitioa 
if  the  word,  as  nndentood  by  men  with  such 
Birnij  la  this  great  Philosopher  had,  hot  it 
r  ::'J  apply  to  hat  few  persons.  Indeed,  nine- 
kitij  of  the  race  would  he  miserable  tn  say 
c.!.  psrsult,  or  mental  occupation*  A  young 
li:y  offin^l  happiness  to  consist  tn  the  posses 
B^  of  a  true  and  beantiful  loTer,  and  no  donbt 
ibc  fpoke  the  troth  so  far  as  she  could  speak  it, 
W.  ber  grandmother  at  seventy  would  give 
cxh  aoother  definition.  To  her  it  would  con- 
E.«t  in  the  contemplation  of  a  well -spent  life, 
tS'I  t  je  hope  of  joy  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
trt'h  is,  each  individual  will  define  happiness 
-^  l:i5  own  way.  One  man  finds  it  in  the  par- 
n't  of  wealth,  another  in  the  pursuit  of  culture, 
either  in  the  possession  of  religion.  The  phi» 
lin'hropist  finds  it  in  doing  good.  The  bun- 
rj  man  seeks  it  in '  food,  the  cold  man  in 
^\:r[\ih  and  shelter,  the  man  of  poverty  seeks 
n  in  wealth.  Probably,  however,  perfect  health 
b  *.hii  fountain  source  of  more  happiness  than 
^y  otlier.  With  a  good  digestion,  a  tough 
^kiii  and  a  sound  mind  in  a  iplendid  body,  who 
cviM  not  be  happy  f  There  are  probably  more 
^'t'py  men  and  women  in  the  world  than  un- 
b^py  ones,  more  joy  than  sorrow. 

i^ny  people  think  they  aro  unhappy  when 
^^oy  are  not.  Real  unhappinoss  can  not  exist 
^ithoat  a  cause.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
to  complain  of  being  unhappy  when  wo  are  only 
lazy  and  unoccupied.  Such  people  are  like  the  fox 
^ho  had  a  deep  wound  somcwhero  on  his  body, 
Ht  he  could  not  tell  where.  Let  them  be 
ssbamed  to  own  it,  unless  they  can  show  good 
I'^ABon. 

happiness  consists  in  loving  and  being  loved. 
Ihenj  is  enough  to  love  in  the  world,  but  to  be 
l^'ved  we  mudt  deserve  it.  Wo  may  be  admired 
W  oTiT  beauty  or  talent,  courted  for  our  influ- 
'Dce  or  wealth,  but  wo  can  only  be  loved  .as 
"*£  are  gcod.  Therefore,  happiness  consists  in 
S^Qcss.  The  sacred  writer  had  it  right  when 
"C  said,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you. 


Waste  of  Lirs. — Some  striking  statis- 
tics of  the  fatality  of  scarlet  fever  aro  givcm  in 
The  British  Medical  Journal : 

**  During  the  twenty- one  yean,  from  1848  to 
1868,  inclusive,  there  were  registered  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  416,982  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  and  its  allied  disease,  dtptheria.   To  bring 
this  number  down  to  the  present  time,  exact 
data  sre  not  yet  forthcoming,  hat  it  may  bo 
estimated  that  at  least  forty  thounnd  deaths 
have  occurred  throughout  England  daring  the 
last  year.    In  the  six  months  ending  June  last, 
13,900  deaths  were  returned  as  resulting  from 
scarlet  fever  and  diptheria^a  nnrober,  however, 
which  we  suspect  to  be  rsther  under  than  over 
the  mark.     Here,  then ,  we  have  an  aggregate  in 
round  numbers  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  persons  who  have  fiillen  victims  to  one 
type  of  symotio  disease  in  the  last  twenty-one 
and  a  half  years.    But  what  of  those  whom  the 
disease  attacked  but  did  not  Idll  outright  F    On 
the  most  moderate  assumption  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  five  millions  of  persons  in  England 
have,  during  the  last  twenty-one  and  a  half 
yean,  suflered  more  or  less  severely  from  attacks 
of  scarlet  fever  and  diptheria.    That  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  penons  ultimately  per- 
ished by  other  maladies,  either  induced  by  the 
original  attack  or  supervening  on  a  broken  con- 
stitution,   must    undoubtedly    be    taken    for 
granted." 

IVof.  T.  II.  Huxley,  in  his  great  lecture  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Life,"  just  delivered  before  the 
British  Association,  says,  that  in  looking  back 
no  further  than  ten  yean,  it  is  possible  to  select 
three  yean  in  which  the  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  alone  have  reached  thirty  thousand  a 
year.  Th»,  too,  leaves  out  of  sight  all  who  may 
have  been  maimed  by  the  disease  or  the  treat- 
ment, which  would,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
more.  The  specific  cause  of  scarlet  fever  is  not 
known,  though  it  may  yet  be  discovered.  Prof. 
Huxley  intimates  this  when  he  remarks,  "This 
long-suffered  massacre  of  our  innocents  will 
come  to  an  end."  We  need  not,  however,  wait 
for  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease before  wo  do  much  to  prevent  the  ravages 
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of  the  disease.  The  apatlly  of  the  people  is  so 
great  on  these  suhjects,  that  they  allow  they 
do  not  even  use  such  prerentiTe  means  as  lie 
within  their  reach.  'We  refer  onr  readers  to 
the  ahle  articles  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
volume  for  1869. 


Nabbowness  and  Blindness. — Human 
nature  is  often  full  of  generous,  noble  impulses. 
Men  and  women  will  brave  peril  and  danger  to 
save  a  life,  which  may  perhaps  not  be  worth 
half  so  much  as  their  own.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  expedition  after  expedition  was  sent 
out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Large 
sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  many  lives 
were  jeopardized  in  a  fruitless  search,  after  a 
bold  but  unsuccessful  navigator.  None  but  the 
most  selfish  could  fail  to  applaud  every  effort  to 
discover  the  fate  of  one  whose  name  was  dear  to 
all  the  civilized  world.  Noble  impulses  are 
common  to  all  people.  The  wildest  savage, 
whose  greatest  delight  may  be  to  tomahawk  and 
scalp  his  white  foe,  often  exhibits  deeds  of  no- 
ble daring,  of  generous  impulses,  second  to  those 
of  no  living  man.  Does  a  woman  or  child  fiill 
overboard,  how  many  bravo,  stalwart  men  are 
ever  ready  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  risk 
their  own  lives  to  save  the  life  of  another,  to 
whom  they  may  owe  nothing.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  the  papers  chronicled  the  fact 
that  a  man  risked  his  life  to  save  a  child  play- 
ing on  the  railroad  track,  unconscious  of  an 
approaching  train  that  would  in  another  instant 
have  crushed  it  to  death.  Such  instances  are 
quite  as  common  among  the  hard,  rough,  un- 
couth people  as  among  the  refined  and  gentle. 
But  if  there  is  much  kindness  and  generosity 
among  men  everywhere,  so  is  there  also  much 
narrowness  and  blindness.  While  all  England 
was  alive  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Sir  7ohn 
Franklin  and  his  men,  and  every  inhabitant 
would  have  contribute  his  quota  toward  the 
expense  of  eaeh  search,  had  it  been  necessary, 
how  many  were  broad  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  make  any  effort  half  so  magnificent 
to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pe<H 
pie,  to  stamp  out  scarlet  feTer,  ot  to  banish^ 


poverty  and  intemperance.  SuppojR  that 
man  who  saved  the  child  from  destruction 
the  railroad  track  at  the  risk  of  his  own  I 
had  been  told  that  a  hundred  children  were 
danger  of  dying  with  scarlet  fever  for  want 
some  precaution,  which  he  could  give  witho 
risking  his  life,  though  it  might  involve  troub 
and  expense.  Would  he  become  excited  ov 
the  matter  and  rouse  himself  and  his  neighbo 
to  the  rescue  P  Ten  chances  to  one  he  woul 
let  the  hundred  perish  without  lifting  a  finge^ 
And  why  ?  Not  because  he  is  not  a  noble,  kin  cIm 
hearted,  generous  man,  but  because  be  is  a 
blind  and  narrow  one.  He  can  not  be  made  toi 
see  the  danger,  and  he  can  not  understand  th« 
use  of  precaution.     It  is  so  in  every  departs 

• 

ment  of  life.  Evils  exist  for  which  there  are 
remedies,  but  only  a  few  see  them,  or  compre- 
hend the  cause  and  the  case.  What  the  world 
needs  now  is  not  so  much  brave,  kind,  generous 
men  and  women,  of  whom  the  world  is  full,  but 
broad  and  comprehensive  ones,  who  are  not 
groping  in  the  dark,  but  who  live  in  the  broad 
light  of  science,  religion,  and  culture,  and  who 
are  active  enough  to  put  into  use  their  thoughts 
for  human  progress. 


Loss  OF  PowEB. — ^The  statement  that 
so  much  power  has  been  wasted  for  48,000  years 
at  Niagara  Falls  suggested  to  me  the  calcu- 
lation how  much  is  wasting  every  day  at  Hell- 
gate,  in  the  East  Biver,  opposite  New  York.  It 
turns  out  that  we  have  more  water-power  wasted 
here  than  at  Niagara  Falls.  That  power  is 
16,000  times  as  great  as  that  from  all  the  coal 
burned  upon  the  island  to-day.  There  ia  more 
water-power  in  the  rivers  of  eveiy  State  in  the 
Union  than  is  used  by  the  whole  United  States. 
To  make  use  of  the  tidal  power  would  give  us 
the  equivalent  of  a  coal  mine  in  the  middle  of 
Hell-gate.  The  power  of  the  tide  running  to 
waste  upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
4,000  billion  times  as  great  as  the  whole  mechan- 
ical world  is  using  to-day.  We  can  not  much 
longer  afford  to  incur  the  monstrous  expense  of 
ooaL  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Coal  will 
cease  to  be  of  value  to  us  when  we  learn  to 
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^  oee  of  tiM  wgbtier  power  in.  the  water  and 
a  t&e%zr,  the  only  two  materialaOod  lias  giren 
m  esMmgli  of  wiChoot  ovr  taxing  our  tn^naity 
mi  toiling  in  eonstant  labor  to  make  up  the 
Irfct— Fi*PifiTrf  Zettfr. 

'We  think  it  woold  he  an  intereeting  ealcnla- 
tinn  to  eiphor  o«t  juat  how  much  power  mas 
t»  v^uta  in  the  population  of  an  j  laige  city  in  a 
j*tf  In  New  Tork  we  eonid  show  a  laige  force 
(pm^  to  waste  erery  day.  We  will  pay  some- 
V<iy  handsomely  to  make  the  estimate.  It  is 
iL  iisportant  question  to  hygienists  and  physi- 
ot<?tits. 


TorNQ  DocTOxs. —  This  season  about 
ffteea  hundred  yoong  doctors  will  he  gnda- 
iiM  &om  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
tkae  from  Ihooe  we  see  at  BelleTue  Hospital  at 
the  ditiies  that  are  daily  held  there,  we  should 
a}iLost  despsdr  of  the  profession.    Sorting  out 
liosan  of  the  best  of  them,  and  the  remainder 
ir^  a  dirty,  ill-mannered,  rowJyish  set  of  fel- 
U'Wi,  or  elae  a  set  of  stupid  knownothings,  who 
will  never  do  any  good,  hut  may  do  much  harm 
before  they  die.   The  treatment  they  have  given 
to  women  stndentf  who  attend  the  clinics  and 
lectures  has  been  such  as  to  indicate  their  own 
l^reoding  better  than  any  thing  we  could  say. 
Galton,  in  hie  great  vork  on  Hereditary  Genius, 
Doticed  in  the  Fehruaiy  Hbeald  ov  Hia.lth, 
bu  estimated  pretty  accurately  that  in  Great 
Britain  there  are  only  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  to  each  million  of  adult  males  who 
cTer  become  distinguished.    li  we  were  to  ap- 
ply this  rale  to  the  yoong  men  who  attend  the 
taedical  colleges,  the  hope  of  finding   genius 
there  would  be  small  indeed.    There  ought  to 
be  more  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  medi- 
cal studentSL    Kot  every  one  who  applies  should 
be  allowed  to  enter,  but  only  such  as  by  nature 
teem  fitted  for  tho  work.    The  process  applied 
&t  West  Point  to  candidates  fbr  the  military 
Ktrice,  modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  would  veed  out  so  much  of  the  chaflT  of 
medical  colleges,  and  give  so  much  greater  dig- 
nity to  the  profiMsion,  that  it  ought  to  be 


adopted.    Who  will  dean  this  great  Augean 
sUble  of  iU  worthlev  trash  f 


TsB  DxATM  or  Axics  Cast. — ^We  are 
greatly  pained  to  chronicle  tho  death  of  an 
esteemed  friend  and  frequent  contributor  to 
Tan  HiBALB  ov  Hi altk-- Alice  Cary.  She 
had  been  in  feeUe  health  for  some  time,  and 
though  from  the  nature  ef  her  disease  she  suf- 
fered most  excruciating  pains,  yet  she  bore  it 
sweetly  and  patiently  to  Che  last.  Her  fnoeral 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  literary 
firiends  who  mourn  her  loss  as  the  loss  of  the 
iMend  and  sweet  singer  of  pure  and  beautiful 
song.  She  worked  till  within  a  few  days  of  her 
death.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  she  sent  us 
a  poem  for  Txn  HxaALO  or  Hbalth,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  next  number.  She  led  a 
beautiful  life,  and  her  name  will  be  treasured 
in  sacred  memory  by  thousands  of  friends. 


lUnr  Water — Quest  F — ^Is  rain  wa- 
ter as  pure  as  spring  or  well  water,  and  as  fit 
to  cook  with  t  W. 

Airiwss. — Bain  water  is  always  soft,  bnt 
rarely  pure  and  wholesome  as  it  falls  f^m  the 
sky.  In  its  fall  through  the  air  it  absorbs  much 
atmospheric  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  salts  of  am- 
monia.  Over  large  towns  it  brings  down  soot, 
sulphurous  and  snlphurio  acids.  Near  the  sea, 
it  contains  a  little  salt  Nearly  all  of  these 
substances  are  removed  by  filtering. 


How  AV  Old  Mav  Feels. — ^Anthony 
Pecour,  who  reeently  died  at  the  age  of  109  in 
Troy,  New  Yoxk,  said  a  lew  days  before  his 
death  that  he  UHt  as  young  as  at  fifty  years  of 
age.  Up  to  the  age  of  107  he  had  never  had  a 
dootor.  He  attributes  his  health  and  extreme 
age  to  plenty  of  exsroise  and  correct  habits. 


GsABACTEBisncs      ov      Wholesoics 

Watbu.— 1.  It  should  be  transparent. 

2.  Nothing  should  settle  to  the  bottom  after 
it  stands  y  7ew  hours. 
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3.  It  should  be  devoid  of  Bmell  or  taste. 

4.  It  should  be  well  aerated  and  of  such  tem- 
perature as  to  render  it  neither  flat,  nor  so  cold 
but  it  can.  be  drank  in  moderate  quantity  with- 
out injury. 


Whiskt  and  Thi  Hssald  of  Health. 
^A  glass  of  whisky  is  manufactured  from  a 
dosen  grains  of  corO|  the  value  of  which  is  too 
small  to  be  estimated.  A  glass  of  this  mixture 
sells  for  a  dime,  and  if  of  a  good  brand  is  con- 
sidered well  worth  the  money.  It  is  drunk  is  a 
minule  or  two.  It  fires  the  brain,  sharpens  the 
appetite,  deranges  and  weakens  the  physical 
system.  On  the  same  sideboard  on  which  the 
deleterious  bevehtge  is  served  lies  a  oopy  of  Tfis 
Hbbaxj)  or  Hbalth.  It  is  covered  with  half  a 
million  types;  it  brings  good  news  regarding 
health  and  hM>piness,  from  all  quariers  of  the 
globe.  Tbb  Hbbald  costs^— little  more  than  a 
glass  of  grog,  the  juice  of  a  few  grains  of  com, 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  who  think  corn-juice  cheap  and  Trb 
Hbbald  dear. 


How  Watek  Gets  Foul. — 1.  The  water 
which  falls  from  the  clouds  becomes  foul  by  fall- 
ing through  the  smoky,  dirty  air,  and  by  the 
matter  from  the  roofs  of  houses  on  which  it  falls. 

2.  Spring  and  river  water  become  foul  by 
freshets. 

3.  Well  water  is  contaminated  by  surface  im- 
purities, sewerage,  oess-pools,  and  by  the  scil 
through  which  the  source  of  supply  is  accumu- 
lated. 

4.  River  water  is  spoiled  for  domestic  uses  by 
the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses,  gas-works,  and 
the  various  manufaetores  that  pour  their  refuse 
into  it. 

5.  Cistem  water  gels  filthy  by  the  settling 
of  such  impurities  as  are  washed  from  the  root; 
by  leaks  in  the  pipe,  and  by  not  being  well 
covered. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  dysentery,  ty- 
phoid fever,  cholera,  etc.,  and  other  fatal  dis- 
eases,  are  caused  by  animal  and  vegetible  sub- 


stances dissolved  in  the  water,  therefore  I 
supplies  of  water  for  drinking  and  cnli^ary  < 
bathing  purposes  should  be  carefully  inspectc 
All  wells  should  be  well  covered.  Ko  scwj 
should  be  near  a  well,  and  the  wash  of  aU  d 
cumulations  of  filth  should  be  carefulljr  pri 
vented  from  being  carried  into  any  water- sui 
ply  for  the  house.  It  is  well  to  remember  thi 
we  may  get  accustomed  to  drinking  impuro  ^c-; 
ter  and  not  know  it,  unless  other  seniMss  11:  a 
taste  aro  consulted.  A  proper  attention  to  tbj 
Bub/ect,  and  a  determination  to  use  only  wboU 
iiome  water,  wonld  not  only  prevent  many  di/j 
oases  but  often  cave  the  lives  of  somo  bolovci 
member  of  the  family. 


Dbuooed  LiauoR. — A  great  deal  is  tAunl 

about  drugged  liquor.  If  a  man  drinks  intoxi^ 
eating  drinks  and  gets  drunk,  he  is  very  apt  ta 
apologize  for  it  by  saying  the  liquor  was  drug^ 
ged.  But  this  is  only  a  trick  of  the  trade  to 
avoid  censure.  Drugged  liquor  is  probably  lit« 
tie  or  no  worse  than  that  which  ij  not  drugged. 
They  both  belong  to  a  class  that  have  bad  effects 
on  the  body  and  have  no  business  in  it  Drunk- 
ards who  screen  themselves  £rom  censure  behind 
drugged  liquor,  are  either  very  cowardly  or 
very  ignorant 


Chabacteb  op  Water  wb  Must  Not 
Dbikk.— 1.  Turbid  water,  or  that  which  has 
taste  and  smell. 

2.  Water  that  leaves  a  sedunent  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish. 

3.  Water  that  contains  animal  or  vegetable 
water  in  solution. 

4.  Water  that  is  very  hard,  brackish  water,  or 
that  %hich  has  absorbed  from  the  air  poisonous 
gases. 


Am  AXD  Tehperature  nr  Mines. — The 
deepest  mine  in  the  world  is  a  ooal  mine  in 
Lancashire,  England.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
deep.  The  temperature  in  the  solid  stratum  ia 
9Z)4  degrees,  and  where  the  air  circulates  70 
degrees.  It  ia  almost  impossible  to  work  in  this 
mine,  so  great  is  the  heat 
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HtLusa  Ulcsbs  bt  TRkxnrLAKZknoix. 

—Tkere  ara  certain  nlcen  and  woundi  of  in* 

liS^nnfcBt  wkieby  aol«lj  un  aoooimt  of  their  ex- 

mJL,  hxre  kitlkerto  1>een  oooaidorvd  tncorablow 

To  rilactnkte  by  «n  oxample :   If  ihm  whole  of 

Ike  ikin  were  stripped  firom  the  arm,  no  effort  of 

iiiiire  or  skill  of  anzgery,  howerer  l^ng  eontin- 

ferd,  ooiUd  e^er  nicoeed  in  reetortng  the  tegn- 

BBitAry^  coTertng.     At  leait  aoch  haa  heen  the 

lUtemeot  until  to-day," and  for  the  following 

tf^iUfna.     First,  becanae  new  skin  nerer  forms 

ac^pi  from  the  margins  of  the  old ;  and  second, 

otw  skin  can  nerer  be  projected  from  the  old 

WvDDd  a  few  inches,  perhaps  two  or  three  at  the 

B>oit    Bat  nuuiy  examples  are  proseDted  in 

nr^^ry,  in  which  the  integoment  is  destroyed 

Kt  bams  or  by  machinery  to  snch  an  extent 

t^«  repair,  limited  by  these  inrariable  Uwe, 

vttalj  fails  to  complete  the  restoration ;  and 

?^t  deformity  from  oontraotion,  a  perpetual 

B^r,  or  ampotation,  haye  been  the  only  alter- 

B^tireg. 

^T  a  roocessful  operation  upon  a  patient  at 
tie  Uospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily  in  Buffalo, 
IB  1854, 1  demonstrated  that  a  eomparatarely 
B&&U  piece  of  skin,  perhaps  three  inches  square, 
taken  from  one  leg  and  transplanted  to  an  open 
nicer  upon  the  opposito  leg,  which  wsa  eight 
laches  square,  would,  after  becoming  attached, 
grow,  and  increase  in  siae  by  the  projection  of  a 
new  skin  from  its  margins,  until  the  whole  nlo^ 
Vis  closed  io.  This  operation  has  b^on  re- 
puted many  times  by  myself  and  others  siAQe 
t})e  date  of  my  ^rst  eg^periment,  and  with  simi- 
lar results. 

But  please  Ijston  n^w  tq  what  Mr.  Qever- 
^i^  hM  dooe.  l{e  hf|t  taken  a  piece  of  skin 
^i  larger  than  a  lentil-seed  from  the  arm  of 
ft  patient,  and  inaBrting  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
^v,  granulating  flesh  of  an  ulcer,  it  has  become 
Ike  r.enter  &om  which  new  skin  has  been 
formed^  and  has  extended  qu  all  fideS;  and  br 


making  sereral  of  these  minute  insertions,  the 
whole  sore  has  speedily  become  cicatrised. 

I  hare  repeated  theee  operations  at  the  Char- 
ity Hospital  already  more  than  ftfly  times.  Hy 
flret  patieot  refosed  to  submit  to  the  operation, 
fiBaring  that  the  exoieion  of  the  piece  of  tkin 
wottld  be  patnfnl ;  bat  baring  cut  a  small  pteoo 
from  my  own  arm,  he  pennitted  me  to  insert  it 
into  his  open  woimd.  This  tririal  opeimtiott, 
made  in  the  preeenee  of  a  large  number  of  oth- 
ers snflTering  from  ehroDio  nleen,  gare  them  an 
assuranee  that  it  was  aloMMt  painless  and  blood- 
less, and  no  i^uther  diAcnlty  was  experienced 
in  proeeeqting  the  experiments.  We  had  but  six 
sneoeMea  from  this  large  number  of  transplan- 
tations, bat  the  prineipal  cauees  of  failure  hare 
been  ascertained,  and  will  be  aroided  hereafter. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  thing,  ii  that 
the  minute  pieoe  thus  implanted  seems  to  fall  off 
in  a  few  days,  but  at  the  point  where  it  rested, 
after  the  lapee  of  a  week  or  two  more,  a  small 
white  spot  is  seen  coming  into  view,  like  a  doud 
in  a  clear  sky.  The  oiginal  and  parent  structuro 
dissppears,  but  a  cell  or  seed  is  found  to  have 
been  deposited,  capable  of  indefinite  growth 
and  development.  The  precise  law  which  gov- 
erns this  curious  process  we  do  not  pretend  to 
have  ascertained ;  but  having  diEcovered  the  fact 
and  availed  ourselves  of  it  in  the  cure  of  our 
unfortunate  patients,  we  can  afford  to  wait  for 
an  explanation, — Dr.  UamiUon. 


I;r-OBowiNa  Tox  Nails. — This  most 
painful  of  the  diseaees  of  the  nails  is  caused  by 
the  improper  manner «of  cutting  the  nail  (gen* 
orally  (if  the  great  toe),  and  then  wearing  a  nar- 
row, badly-made  shoe.  1  he  mil  beginning  to 
grow  too  long,  and  rather  wide  at  the  comers, 
is  often  trimmed  abound  the  comer,  which 
gives  temporary  relief.  Bat  it  then  begins  to 
grow  wider  in  the  side  where  it  was  cut  o£^  and 
as  tho  shoe  presses  the  flesh  ag^inqt  tl)0  corner, 
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the  nail  cats  more  into  the  raw  fletb,  wliich  be- 
oomefl  excessively  tender  and  irritable.  If  this 
state  continaee  long,  the  toe  becomes  more  and 
more  painful  and  ulcerated,  and  fungus  (proud 
flesh)i  shoots  up  from  the  sorest  points.  Walk- 
ing increases  the  suffering,  till  positiye  rest  be- 
comes indispensable. 

TRBATMBMT.'We  omit  all  modes  of  cutting 

out  the  nail  by  the  root,  and  all  other  cutting 
or  torturing  operations.  Begin  the  effort  at 
cure  by  simple  application  to  the  tender  part 
of  a  small  quantity  of  perohloride  of  iron.  It  is 
found  in  drug  stores  in  a  fluid  form,  though 
sometimes  in  powder.  There  ie  immediately  a 
moderate  sensation  of  pain,  constriction,  or  burn- 
ing. In  a  few  minutes  the  tender  sur€soe  is 
felt  to  be  dried  up,  tanned,  or  mummified,  and 
it  ceases  to  be  painful.  The  patient,  who  before 
could  not  put  his  foot  to  the  floor,  now  finds  that 
he  can  walk  upon  it  without  pain.  By  permit- 
ting the  hardened,  wood-like  fiesh  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  can  easily  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  foot  in  warm  water.  A  new  and 
healthy  structure  is  found,  firm  and  solid,  be- 
low. If  thereafter  the  nails  be  no  more  out 
around  the  comers  or  sides,  but  always  curved 
in  across  the  front  end,  they  will  in  future  grow 
only  straight  forward ;  and  by  wearing  a  shoe 
of  reasonably  good  sise  and  shape,  all  further 
trouble  will  be  avoided.-— ^M^trtri^'j  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 


CiTBE  FOK  EmEUiciLTisK. — One  of  our 
-exchanges,  The  Beekeepers'  Journal,  prints  the 
following  remedy  for  rheumatism.  "  The  man 
we  speak  of,  suffered  much  from  rheumatism  in 
his  right  arm,  so  much  so  that  he  was  not  able 
to  raise  his  arm  to  his  head.  Nevertheless  he 
was  compelled  to  perform  some  necessary  opera- 
tion on  one  of  his  stock  of  bees,  and  while  doing 
•o,  was  stung  in  the  thumb  of  the  rheumatic 
hand.  Immediately  the  hand  and  arm  com« 
menoed  to  swell,  but  as  the  swelling  increased, 
the  rheumatic  pain  diminished,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  his  rheumatism  was  gone. 

A  few  months  after  thid,  being  much  exposed 


to  wet  weather,  the  malady  retained.     Ho 
cured  some  bees  and  oompeUed  Uiem   to 
him  in  the  upper  part  of  hia  hand,  and  f 
than  fifteen  minutes  he  was  free  from  the 
ady." 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  a 
would  sometimes  follow  a  bee-stingy, 
ever  starts  the  circulation  through  the  affi 
parts  will  produce  the  same  result. 


Yaccikatioit  Jlnd  Gosttaoiok    I>r£ 

I 

LiYiMO Particles. — ^Youare  familiar  with  wl 
happens  in  vaccination.  A  minute  cut  is  ma 
in  the  skin,  and  an  infinitessimal  quantity 
vaccine  matter  is  inserted  into  the  waul 
Within  a  certain  time  a  vesicle  appears  in  t. 
place  of  the  wound,  and  the  fluid  which  distenl 
this  vesicle  is  vaccine  matter,  in  qusmtity  a  hoj 
dred  or  a  thousand  fold  that  which  was  origii 
ally  inserted.  Now  what  has  taken  place  in  tl 
course  of  this  operation  P  Has  the  vacciij 
matter  by  its  irritative  property  produced  a  men 
blister,  the  fluid  of  which  has  the  same  irritatiM 
property  f  Or  does  the  Taccine  matter  contui 
living  particles,  which  have  grown  and  mult; 
plied  where  they  have  been  planted  ?  The  o\ 
servations  of  M.  Chauveau,  extended  and  con 
firmed  by  Dr.  Sanderson  himself,  appear  t 
leave  no  doubt  upon  this  head.  Bxperimentt 
similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Helmholtx  o 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  have  proved  tha 
the  actiye  element  in  the  vaccine  lymph  is  noc 
diffusible,  and  oonsbts  of  minute  particles  nc< 
exceeding  1  •20,000th  of  an  inch  in  dtametei 
which  are  made  visible  in  the  lymph  by  th 
microscope.  Similar  e  xperiments  hare  prortM 
that  two  of  the  most  destructive  of  epiiootit 
diseases,  sheep-pox  and  glanders,  are  also  de 
pendent  for  their  existence  and  propagatiot 
upon  extremely  small  liring  solid  particles,  (( 
which  the  title  of  '*  microzymes"  is  applied 
An  animal  suffering  under  either  of  these  ter 
rible  diseases  is  a  source  of  infection  and  con- 
tagion to  others,  for  precisely  the  same  reawo 
as  a  tub  of  fermenting  beer  is  capable  of  propa- 
gating its  fermentation  by  "  infisction"  or  *'  con- 
tagion'* to  fresh  wort.    In  both  oases  it  in  the 
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f)k3d  IMoff  ptti-tioles  which  are  cffielant;  the 
quid  in  whidi  they  ioAt,  Mid  at  tht  ezpeBM  of 
r&kh  thfly  UwB^  hciBg  Altogether  pMKTCt. — Hmx- 


To  FurrsHT  Ssrumnre. — Snoring  oomes 
Ij  by  hreatluiig  in  daep  with  the  mouth 
p>^  Therefore  the  cive  b,  to  sleep  with  the 
K -sth  thut.  Sot,  Mjs  one,  how  ie  the  month 
•  be  kept  ehnty  while  we  are  lonnd  eeleep  and 
A  net  Vnow  -wbat  we  are  about  f  We  confea 
I  ii  not  easy  to  do  thia.  FeneTeranoe  oan  aiv 
(^plish  «  grent  deal,  if  the  patient  will  try. 
rrztendly  it  will  aid  the  ndlerer  to  avoid  aleep- 
D^  on  the  hack,  a  poeition  in  which  the  lower 
iw  oatarally  drope  more  or  lee%  but  to  lie  on 
b^  Bd«  or  £ace.  Sleeping  in  this  position  has 
E^aay  thing*  to  commend  it,  in  onr  opinion.  A 
^.  ViDkard  of  Kew  Orleans  has  patented  a  d»- 
Tve  to  hold  the  month  ^nt  daring  sleep,  but 
rA  do  not  beUere  it  could  be  of  more  than  tern* 
poniry  Talne. 


Bexebiss  pox  Poisoif  BY  IvT. — OUyo 
(fveet)  oil  is  aaid  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  the  effects 
o!  the  Poison  lyy,  or  Poison  Oak  (Hhns  toxioo- 
tlendron).  In  seyere  cases  it  may  be  taken  in- 
tcnially,  as  well  as  applied  extoraally.  Dose, 
two  table- spoonfuls  three  times  a  day,  keeping 
l^e  affected  parts  well  oiled  all  of  the  time. 
Anointiog  Ibe  exposed  parts  with  the  oil  will 
preTcnt  poisoning. 

Take  a  handful  of  quick-lime,  diMolve  in  wa- 
^,  let  it  stand  a  half-hour,  then  paint  the  poi- 
WDsd  parts  with  it.  Three  or  four  applications 
nerer  fail  to  cure  the  moat  aggravated  cases. — 
Jcumal  of  Chenuttry. 


CvBx  09  SiAmnmnre. — ^The  efiCeotoal 

core  mainly  depends  upon  the  determination  of 
tW  safierer  to  carry  out  the  following  rule :  Keep 
t^e  teeth  close  together,  and  before  attempting 
^  ipeak,  inspire  deeply ;  then  give  time  for 
quiet  utterance,  and  after  very  slight  practice 
^«  kentation  will  be  relieved.  Ko  spasmodic 
action  of  the  lower  jaw  must  be  pennitted  to 


separate  the  teeth  when  speaking.  This  plan 
regularly  oanied.  out  for  six  months,  cured  me 
when  twenty  years  old.  I  was  painfully  bjui, 
both  to  myself  and  others.  Without  determi- 
nation to  IdUow  out  the  plan,  it  is  of  no  use  at- 
temptiag  it.vl«dl4Mf#« 


PBOfPicTsov  Female  Doctors. — ^While 
the  conservative  members  of  the  profcAsion  are 
insisting  that  women  are  physical  and  mentally 
uttilt  for  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
must  not  be  tolerated  or  acknowledged  as  regular 
prsctitioners,  the  incentives  and  facilities  for  the 
medical  education  of  females  are  increasing 
notably  in  all  directions,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  A  wealthy  ettiaen  of  Boston  bus 
lately  bequeathed  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
doUata  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  for 
fismales— medicine  being  first  named  in  the  list 
of  branches  to  be  taught.  If  our  good  b^ others 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Society,  and  of  the  National 
Association  and  other  organized  bodies,  who  con- 
demn as  heretics  all  doctors  in  petticoats  and 
their  abettors,  do  not  throw  off  their  stiff  stocks 
and  suffer  their  heads  to  turn  on  the  axij,  they 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  crowded  out  of  the 
profession  by  the  well-trained  graduates  of 
crinoline,  who  are  mustering  in  the  latter  days 
like  the  soldiers  of  Germany.  The  opponents  of 
female  doctors  are  really  their  best  friends. 
They  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  women  or 
they  would  not  attempt  to  thwart  her  aspirings 
by  prescription.  "  When  she  wiH  she  will,  you 
may  depend  on't.** — JPaei/lc  Med,  mid  Swg,  Jour^ 


iNEBBiATioir  Hebeditabt. — Dr.  Turner, 
in  his  "  Seoond  Annual  Beport  of  the  Stete  In- 
briate  Asylum,'*  states  that  out  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  six  eases  of  delirium  tremens  which 
have  come  under  his  observation,  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  had  an  inebriate  parent  or  grand- 
parent, or  both.  He  believes  if  the  history  o 
each  patient's  ancestors  were  known,  it  would 
be  found  that  eight  out  of  ten  of  them  were 
free  users  of  alcoholic  drinks. — Jfed.  Record. 
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Food    for    Mirth    and    Tho.ughti 


Personal    lNi)£PEXi)£NGB.-7-Tbus    all 

tbings  attest  the  nobleness  of  personal  inde- 
pendence,  and  all  things  attest  the  need  of  it. 
Why,  then,  phould  we  not  dovote  ourselves  to 
its  culture  ?  Is  it  a  thing  hopeless  of  attain, 
ment  P  Are  we  told  that  to  judge  what  is  right 
is  no  such  easy  matter  ?  That  very  few  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  it  ?  That  the  attempt  to  do  it 
would  bring  the  uttermost  confusion  upon  us  P 
That  the  process  would  produce  an  abundant 
crop  of  conceit  and  impudence,  a  beautiful  har- 
vest of  vagarios  and  whims,  a  hideous  fiuitage 
of  intellectual  abominations  P  Perhaps  it 
would.  To  judge  what  is  right  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  individual  verdicts  might,  very 
possibly,  clash  together  in  a  manner  most  de- 
plorable. But  the  vray  to  learn  swimming  is 
not  to  stand  shivering  on  the  bank  of  the  pooL 
No  dread  of  the  plunge  will  answer  the  pur. 
pose  of  the  dip  and  struggle.  The  proper  way 
to  judge  wisely  is  to  judge  as  wisely  as  you  can. 
Would  you  have  light,  use  the  light  you  have. 
Consciences,  like  limbs,  are  made  strong  by 
using  them.  Self-reliance  comes  from  relying 
on  self,  in  the  hope  that  self  will  presently  be- 
come worth  relying  on.— 0.  B,  Frothing  ham. 

A  Kind  Heabt. — It  is  kindly  sympatliy 
with  human  life  that  enables  one  to  secure  happi- 
ness. Pride  i^  like  an  unsilvered  glass  through 
which  all  sights  pass,  leaving  no  impression. 
But  sympathy,  like  a  mirror,  catches  every  thing 
that  lives.  The  whole  world  makes  pictures  for 
a  mirror-heart.  The  best  of  all  is,  that  a  kind 
heart  and  a  keen  eye  are  never  within  the 
sheriff's  roach.  He  may  sequester  your  goods. 
But  he  can  not  shut  up  the  world  or  confiscate 
human  life.  As  long  as  these  are  left,  one  may 
defy  poverty,  neglect  of  friends,  and  even,  to  a 
degree,  misfortune  and  sickness,  and  still  find 
hours  brimful  every  day  of  innocent  and  nourish- 
ing enjoyment  \ 


Choked  to  Death. — In  San  Francis 
recently,  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  dtratlj 
a  boy*  ten  yoars  of  age,  led  to  the  arrest  of  1 
father  on  suspicion ;  when,  by  chanoc,  the  phy, 
cian  who  conducted  the  autopsy,  after  iis  coi 
pletion,  bethought  himself  to  examine  and  i 
move  the  larynx,  this  organ  was  found  to  co 
tain  a  large  mass  of  meat,  which  produced  d^-a 
by  suffocation.  It  appeared  that  the  boy  in  c) 
night  had  been  awakened  by  an  attack  of  vomi 
ing,  during  which  the  meat  became  lodged  in  i 
position.  Ths  Pacijie  Medical  Journal  gived  z 
account  of  another  case  also,  in  which,  a  pati>>j 
who  was  put  under  the  inflneoce  of  chlorofort 
after  having  eaten  a  hearty  meal,  daring  an  a1 
tack  of  vomiting  lodged  a  portion  of  food  in  hi 
larynx  and  was  suffocated  in  spite  of  every  oi 
fort. — Buffalo  Medkal  JoumaL 

A  Successful  Womav  "EksxESi. — 1 
woman  has  carried  off  the  $500  prixe  offered  foi 
the  best  managed  farm  in  Oxfordshire.  England 
English  women  take  more  interest  in  agricul' 
ture  than  their  American  sisters  do.  It  does  no 
however  follow  that  the  woman  above  roferr^ 
to  did  any  of  the  work  on  her  farm  ;  no  doub 
she  employed  a  first  class  snperinten^pnti  as  othea 
English  fanners  do,  and  may  not  have  had  mud 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  result  which  woi 
for  her  the  prize. 

Bet.  C.  G.  Avss,  of  California,  has  a 
wife  who  is  a  help-meet  indeed,  taking  her  has- 
band's  place  in  his  pulpit  in  case  of  his  sick- 
ness or  absence.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  she  *'  (re: 
up  in  the  morning,  prepnied  breakfast,  washed 
and  dressed  her  baby,  dressed  her  little  daagh- 
ter  for  Sabbath -school,  put  baby  to  sleep,  ani 
sat  down  and'  reyiewed  her  sermon  before  time 
to  take  the  pars  for  chnrcli ;  then,  consigning 
baby  to  the  loving  care  of  his  grandmother,  sfa^ 
went  to  chuixsh  and  preacbed  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  a  large  and  critical  audtence." 
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Wha-t  Sohx  Men  aitd  Woioar  Do. — 

'lie  men  move  through  life  as  a  bond  of  music 
z  z  vc«  do^vm  the  street,  flinging  out  pleasure  on 

Tj  eido  through  the  air  to  every  one,  far  and 

^r.  that  can  listen.    Some  men  fill  the  air 

1  their  presence  and  sweetness  as  orchards, 

0<'tober  days,  fill  the  air  with  the  perfume  of 
;  frriit.  Some  women,  cling  to  their  own 
'^•i^es  like  the  honeysuckle  orer  the  door,  yet 
k :;  it  fill  all  the  region  with  the  subtle  fra- 
r  in<^  of  their  goodness.  How  great  a  bounty 
';  I  a  blesaiDg  is  it  so  to  hold  the  royal  gifts  of 

•>  ?oal  that  they  shall  be  mosic  to  some,  and 
.  ML'rancc  to  others,  and  life  to  all  I  It  would 
"  n«>  an^worihy  thing  to  lire  for,  to  make  the 

•7er  whicli  we  hare  within  us  the  breath  of 
'  Vt  men's  joy  ;  to  fill  the  atmosphere  which 
..-y  mast   stand  in,  with  a  brightness  which 

:  y  can  not  create  for  themselYes.— ^f  seAer. 

What    Not  to  Lose. — I   do  say  to 
'  very  young  man  whom  I  am  now  addressing, 
-xaUerer  your  pursuits  may  be,  however  active, 
I^owever  absorbing,  don't,  unless  you  are  wili- 
er. ^  to  forfeit  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  human 
'  nj  jymonts — don't,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it, 
'/mOw  yourself  to  lose  your  taste  for  reading.    I 
i\y  nothing  of  books  as  a  mere  substitute  for  and 
ireventive  of  indnlgenoe  in  low  pleasure ;  you, 
I  hope,  are  above  wanting  that  sort  of  recom- 
mt>!ndation.    But  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  the 
^•rain  always  filled  with  one's  own  narrow  per- 
i^onal  concerns,  or  what  is  one  degree  worse, 
v^)th  tho  small  personal  concerns  of  one*sneigh- 
^on.    I  have   not  a  word   to   utter   against 
^in>nuous  devotion  to  business  while  you  are  at 
it :  on  the  contrary,  that  is  the  secret  of  success, 
aud  what  is  worth  more  than  success — of  aelf- 
aj'proval. — Lord  Derby, 

What  is  a  KiVDEBCiABTZir  ? — ^For  those 
w!io  ilo  not  know  what  the  word  Kindergarten 
initlies,  I  will  say  Kindergarten  means  a  garden 
f'^r  childron,  where  the  children  s^  considered 
&«  the  various  plants,  and  the  teaeher  as  the 
r^tnlener;  who  has  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
^th  their  nature  aud  needs,'  in  order  to  supply 
^  the  nocessary  conditions  of  soil,  moisture. 


sunny-side  or  shade,  that  is  necessary  to  promote 
their  healthy  growth  and  fruitage.  At  tho  same 
time  Froebel  wanted  a  garden  connected  with 
every  school,  so  that  the  children  should  bo  in 
constant  contact  with  nature,  and  be  able  to 
watch  her  processes,  and  learn  to  take  care  of 
plants,  and  also  animals;  which  duty  lovingly 
performed  in  early  childhood,  prepares  the  child, 
later  in  life,  to  take  care  of  those  dependent  on 
him. — Mud,  Kriege, 

XiNDirssa  IK  Dboybbs. — Miss  Burdett 

Coutts  has  been  giving  prizes  to  English  drovers 
who  have  been  meiciful  to  their  cattle,  as  a  re- 
ward for' their  Idndnea  to  dumb  animals  on  the 
way  to  the  shambles. 

It  may  be  that  drovers  and  butchers  can  be 
kind  and  tender,  indeed  they  often  are,  but  the 
tendency  of  their  profession  is  toward  cruelty 
and  hardness.  If  as  claimed  by  almost  all 
naturalists  and  physiologists  man  must  eat  meat 
to  live,  then  lot  us  not  complain  that  there  are 
men  cruel  and  hard  enough  to  furnish  it  for  as. 
It  requires  a  nature  somewhat  cruel  and  harsh 
to  follow  such  pursuits  without  pain  to  them- 
selves for  the  pain  they  inflict  on  dumb  ani- 
mals. 

Fob  the  l)enefit  of  young  girls  who  are 
impatient  to  put  on  trained  skirts,  it  may  bo 
stated  that  the  Princess  Beatrice,  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old, 
has  never  yet  worn  any  thing  but  short  dresses 
even  upon  the  grand  occasion  of  a  drawing*room 
reception,  when  court-trains  are  universal. 

A  DEimsT,  trying  in  vain  to  extract 
a  decayed  tooth  from  a  lady's  mouth,  gave  up 
the  ta*  with  this  apology  :  "  The  fact  is, 
madam,  it  is  impossiblo  for  any  thing  bad  to 
come  from  your  mouth." 

A  Tbmptiwo  AnaxmBNT. — It  is  a  plau- 
sible and  tempting  argument,  to  claim  sufTrago 
for  woman  on  th?  ground  that  she  is  an  angel  * 
but  I  think  it  will  prove  wiser  in  the  end,  to 
claim  it  for  her  as  being  human. — Jliggimon. 

Wht  is  a  hobbling  parson  like  a  sec- 
ular person  P    He  is  a  lame  man  (layman). 
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Torpidity  of  Liver  nnd  Constipai- 
lion.— *<  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of 
white  mustard  seed  as  a  remedy  for  ohsti- 
nate  constipation  and  torpid  lirer  ?  I  am  sub- 
ject to  both,  aad  have  been  induced  to  use  the 
seed,  and  find  that  it  affords  considerable  re- 
lief. I  am  fearful,  however,  that  if  its  use 
was  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  or  un- 
til the  bowels  had  become  habituated  to  it, 
that  they  wouki  not  act  without  the  custo- 
mary stimulus  if  its  use  was  suspended." 

You  are  right.  The  effect  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept in  degree,  as  other  cathartic  medicines. 
They  all  give  temporary  relief  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  a  future  aggravation  of  ihe 
same  difficulty  and  a  diminution  of  vital  power. 
Free  enemas  of  tepid  water  constitute  the  best 
means  for  temporary  relief.  To  effebt  a  cure, 
diet,  exercise,  bathing,  etc.,  must  be  closely 
and  perseveringly  attended  to.  The  food 
should  be  confined  to  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
farinaceous  preparations,  as  graham  bread, 
cracked  wheat,  oat,  rye,  or  wheat  meal  mush 
or  cakes,  etc.  If  meats  are  used,  only  those 
which  are  lean  and  fresh.  No  fiit  or  salted 
meats,  gravies,  soups,  pies,  puddings,  cakes, 
fine- flour  bread,  greasy  food  of  any  kind,  salt, 
spices,  and  condiments,  milk,  tea  or  coffee 
should  be  used.  The  patient  should  take  as 
much  exercise  daily  as  he  is  able,  and  if  it 
can  be  taken  out  of  doors,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. A  loose  dress  about  the  waist,  and  ab- 
dominal breathing,  in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  abdomen  at 
every  breath,  are  very  important.  Kneading 
of  the  abdomen  with  the  hands  is  useful,  also 
percussion  of  liver  and  bowels.  A  regular 
hour  for  evacuations  should  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  day  when  the 
hour  arrives  the  effort  should  be  made, 
whether  successful  or  not  The  patient  should 
bathe  at  least  once  or  twice  per  week,  so  as 
to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  in  an  active  con- 
dition. Obstinate  cases  should  go  to  some 
institution  where  they  can  get  the  Mi  benefit 
of  the  Movement-cure  treatment.  It  is  as 
near  a  specific  in  such  cases  as  any  thing  can 


*  be,  and  when  the  cure  is  once  efi^ied 
patient  can  always  stay  cured  with  a   reas 
able  attention  to  the  laws  of  health. 

EflTcct  of  Alcohol  upon  ljon^m%'i 

"I  know  a  man  upwards  of  ninety  jcars 
age  who  had  used  alcoholic  liquors  free  ly  e 
since  he  was  a  young  man.    How  do  you 
count  for  the  fact  that  he  is  atill  living,  a^ 
in  good  health  ?  " 

There  is  once  in  a  while  a  man  who  I 
such  an  "  iron  constitution*'  that  he  can  i 
dulge  in  excesses  of  one  kind  or  another  a 
still  live  to  a  good  old  age,  but  such    c&^ 
are  rare,  and  serve  to  show  the  endurance 
which  some  people  are  capable.    Tn  such  i 
stances,  however,  it  will  generally  be  fou 
that  their  other  habits  have  been  good,  a 
conducive  to  health.    That  the  uae  of  spiri 
uous  liquors  shortens  life  is  a  hci  so  gene 
ally  admitted  by  all  who  have  investigate 
the  matter,  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  ci! 
proof  of  the   fact,  yet  the  following  extra* 
from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish, 
Media,    Penn.,  can   not    fail    to    prove    i 
teresting,  as  the  facts  therein  stated  are  th 
result  of  careful  investigations  by  the  life  i 
suranoe  companies  of  this  country  and  of  E 
rope,  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  intempei 
ance  u|[0a  their  risks : 

"When,  in  a  given  number  of  risks,  tei 
temperate  persons  die  between  the  ages  o 
fifteen  and  twenty,  inclusive,  eighteen  intern 
perate  persons  die.  When,  in  a  given  num 
her  of  risks,  ten  temperate  persons  die  betwe^i 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  diirty,  inclusive 
fifty- one  intemperate  persons  die,  or  the  rislq 
on  an  inebriate  is  more  than  five  handrei 
per  cent,  greater  than  on  a  temperate  person. 
When,  in  a  given  number  of  risks,  ten  tem* 
perate  persons  die  between  the  ages  of  thirty- 
one  and  ibrty,  inclusive,  about  forty  intem- 
perate persons  die,  or  the  risk  is  increased 
some  four  hundred  per  cent  Hence,  insur- 
ance companies  avoid  risks  on  inebriates  && 
they  would  on  consumptives,  or  those  suffer- 
ing from  Bright's  disease,  etc     These  com* 


A.N8WER&    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


HI 


^k«      Ai^^N^^M^i^ 


il:»  hire  inrestigMed  this  matter,  not  M 
rrasthropista  or  reformers,  but  simply  from 
:  tcoQomic  point  of  Tiew. 

The  diflTereoee  in  the  chsncet  of  dnr«tion  of 
t  Utveen  persons  of  sound  ooosUtulion  uid 
.  fe  whose  vigor  is  impaired  by  ilcobol  is 
?  f'Ibvs  :  A  temperate  person's  chatioe  of 
rr.;  is  at  20, 4A.2  years ;  at  30, 36.5  years; 

H  288  yean.  An  inteaipeinte  penon^ 
iftiK«  of  liTtc^  is  ftt  90^  16.6  yeari ;  at  80, 

iboai  Freulmff.— Fretting  is  one  of  the 
licst,  most  nnnceessary,  unchristian,  nnrea* 

aib>,  Qoprofitable,  nndignified,  unpleasant, 
il  ageless  things  in  the  world.  It  never 
»i  toy  good,  bni  alwa^  does  ham  to  the 
w  vho  frets,  if  to  no  one  else.  It  is  doing 
rt'"  others  as  you  would  kot  bare  others  do 
P!o  rou.  Fretting  is  a  habi^  and  may  either 
I  ii^berited  or  acquired.  When  it  has  been 
•r-^riied  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  orer- 
■n.e  than  when  it  has  been  acquired,  but  in 
iier  case  the  most  strenuous  efforts  should 
e  made  to  conquer  it  Its  effects  upon  the 
^'^ect  of  it  are  to  cramp  and  belittle  tlie 
-'M,  disease  the  body,  and  augment  every 
"^w  and  diminish  every  joy  of  life.    It  is 

powerful  producing  causo  of  dyspepsia  and 
OTousness,  with  their  numberless  variations 
Dii  complicatiotts,  and  is  sore  to  make  worse 
cj  disease  from  which  the  person  may  be 
t^t-ring.  Patients  who  are  continually  fret- 
bg  and  wonying  about  some  real  or  imag- 
urjr  trouble,  are  very  difficult  to  treat  with 
o;  degree  of  satisfaction  or  success.  Of  two 
iTalids  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  and 
rb<^e  general  omditions,  strength  of  consti- 
[ition,  course  of  treatment,  etc,  are  similar, 
be  one  who  is  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  always 
»king  on  the  bright  side  of  things  will  re- 
OTer  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by 
lie  confirmed  fretter,  and  if  the  disease  is  a 
aogerous  one  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in 
iTor  of  the  formc^r.  Fretting  is  a  habit,  and 
an  be  broken  up  as  other  habits  can,  but  the 
abject  of  It  must  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
^ork.  He  or  she  most  first  be  convinced  of 
iie  folly,  oseleflsnesB,  and  sin  of  the  thing,  and 
u-I;  determine  to  conquer  the  detestable  habit, 
t^id  then  whenever  any  thing  irritatir«g  oc- 
-<irs,  KEKP  THS  MOUTH  SHUT,  sud  think  of  the 
blly  and  gjn  of  |;iving  way  to  the  fretting  pro- 


clivities until  the  irritated  feeling  has  ceased. 
The  persons  coming  most  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  victims  of  this  habit  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  it  by  kind 
and  encouraging  words,  and  by  careful! v  re- 
fraining from  saying  or  doing  any  thing  likely 
to  induce  the  feeling  of  fretful ness.      • 

Chapped  nan4«  mmA  U^^"  I  am 

greatly  troubled  during  cold  weather  with 
chapped  hands  and  lips.  How  shall  I  find 
relief?  » 

Persons  with  a  languid  circulation,  relaxed 
condition  of  tissues,  and  impure  blood,  are 
most  liable  to  be  afflicted.  This  being  the 
case,  to  effect  a  cure  it  is  evident  that  these 
predisposing  conditions  must  first  be  remedied. 
Consequently  all  the  re^urces  of  Hygiene 
should  be  employed  to  purify  the  blood,  equal- 
ise and  strengthen  the  eircnlation,  and  invig- 
orate the  muscular  and  other  tissues  of  the 
system.  One  of  the  best  local  applications  is 
glycerine,  which  may  be  applied  in  small 
quantities  several  times  a  day,  and  should  be 
TROROUOHLT  RUBBBD  IN.  It  seryes  to  keep 
the  affected  parts  soft  and  pliable,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  air.  Gloves  lined  with 
wool  are  good  to  protect  the  hands  fh>m  the 
cold. 

Ripe   Frnit  nnd  Cold  Wntcr.— 

'^  Can  a  nursing  mother  cat  ripe  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  drink  cold  water  ?" 

She  can  and  should.  Kipe  fruit  is  one  of 
the  best  articles  of  food,  and  cold  water  the 
best  and  only  drink  needed.  The  fruit  should 
not  be  eaten  between  meals,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  meal .  It  should  always  be  thor- 
oughly masticated.  Cold  water  should  not 
be  drank  at  meals,  or  soon  after  eating,  as  it 
retards  digestion.  The  prevalent  idea  that 
nursing  mothers  must  be  fed  upon  warm 
slops  is  a  fallacious  one,  and  the  practice  is  in. 
jurious  to  both  nrother  and  child,  and  should 
neyer  be  adopted. 

Copper  CoeklBs  Ilienslls.— Copper 
and  brass  vessels  should  not  be  used  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  as  poisonous  chemical  sub- 
stanoes  are  liable  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
oils  and  acids  upon  the  substance  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  use  of  such  vessels  for  cooking 
fmii  is  especially  dangerous,  aa  the  acids  of 
fruit  set  resdily  upon  the  metal,  forming  very 
poisonous  substances. 
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NO'IMCES  OF  NEW  PUBLTCATIONS. 


Natubb's  Aristocraot,  Etc.    By  Miss  Jennie 
CollinB.    Boston  :  Leo  &  Shcpard. 

A  pretenlioos  titlo  to  a  book  of  platitudes.  It  is  eyi- 
dently  written  to  snlMonre  tho  pturposet  of  the  vorUng 
peoplo,  and  has  its  point  of  yalue ;  but,  if  the  ptoture  Loro 
given  of  the  manners  of  the  ladies  of  Boston  is  a  true  one, 
thej  aro  the  moi>t  exacting,  petty,  ill-bred  class  of  women 
in  the  country ;  we  liope  for  the  honor  of  the  sex,  that  the 
riewB  proceod  from  a  prejudiced  and  narrow  obserration, 
and  have  no  foundation  in  ikcts« 

MoDBRV  WoMBar,  and  What  is  Said  of  Them. 

A  Ileprint  of  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Saturday  Re- 
view. Second  Scries.    New  York :  JT.  8.  Bedfield. 

An  English  reprint  consisting  of  Assays  upon  various 
characteristics  supposed  to  adhere  to  the  modem  woman. 
They  are  evidently  the  product  of  the  masculine  brain- 
trenchant,  observant,  and  with  a  hit  upon  the  nail-head 
good  to  witness.  More  keen  than  just,  more  witty  than 
humorous,  they  provoko  thought,  and  are  well  worth 
perusal. 

Tab  Tbmpbbaxcb  Alphabbt.    With  Original 

Designs.   By  Edward  Caiswell.  New  York:  National 
Temperance  Society. 

Mr.  Garswell  in  preparing  this  little  work  has  put  all 
the  children  under  obligations  to  him.  Each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  printed  in  red,  two  on  a  page,  with  appropriate 
d^gns  accompanying,  and  a  lino  underneath  to  tell  the 
story.  We  knuw  of  several  little  boys  and  girls  who  have 
enjoyed  Mr.  Carswell's  books  and  we  hope  learned  a  use- 
ful lesson  as  well. 


1 


JoHH  Swio;  or,  The  Effect  of  Jones's  Ar 
ment.  By  Edward  Carswell.  New  York  :  Xati< 
Temperance  Society. 

This  httle  illustrated  book  which  is  written  in  tctk 
can  be  read  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  one  of  tliti  ll 
lataly  published  by  the  Teaipenaoe  Society.    in^«  whc 
like  to  see  a  copy  of  it  put  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
licensed  to  sell  wine  and  spirituous  liquors.    It  woul 
them  good. 

BouBLB  Plat  ;  or,  How  Joe  Hardy  choso 
Friends.    By  William  Everct.  Boston :  Lee  &  Sh 
ard. 

This  a  well  written  story  for  boys.    The  character 
Fnak  Bustle  is  one  admlmble  for  boyish  shtdy.    Th 
cidentBarenik^urmI,and  the  moral  end  religioos  tone 
manly,  and  psoue.  We  would  cheerfttUy  pet  ttinto  a  K 
hands. 

Letteb«  Eyebtwbbrb  ;  or,  Storlos  and  Bhvir 
for  Children.  By  Theophele  Schuier.  lUustrat 
Boston :  Iiee  A  Shepard. 

These  stories  seem  to  be  a  ooUection  from  a  foT?< 
source,  and  are  pleasing  and  inslmotiva.  We  hav«  tr 
them  upon  little  folks,  and  found  they  **  took*'  well. 

What  is  Said  op  Thr  Herald  op  He  alt 
—An  exchange  says,  '*  It  is  by  ftr  the  best  anni-scientj 
mogaaine  published,  for  the  use  of  intelligent  and  cul 
vatcd  people.  In  it  are  presented  a'l  the  besit  and  ririi 
results  of  scfeneo,  in  such  a  form  that  any  well  cda<^^t 
person  can  folly  understind  and  enjoy  them ;  and  its  I 
crary  character  is  of  the  highest." 
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A  Q-ood  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

free  for  a  club  of  30  subaoribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
IS  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  dosenring  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewmg  machine 
I'y  subscribing  at  onoe.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  It,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  nui- 
chincs  in  use,  and  we  ore  sure  that  it  will  give  yon  good 
satisCucUon. 


Facts  for  the  Ladies.— Ton  years  a 

I  purchased  a  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  Machiae^ 
have  had  it  in  constant  use  in  my  family  since.  Wt  mi/ 
it  during  the  war  to  make  clotbing  for  our  rolunte^r^ 
the  service,  and  for  the  hospitals,  and  this  work  was  vc 
heavy,  being  coarse  woolen,  and  cotton  fUirica.  it  is  st 
in  good  working  order,  nothing  having  been  broken  ln\ 
few  needles.  You  are  welcome  to  nee  my  nameinjos 
recommendations. 

MRS.  HUGH  !icCtrLLOCn, 

Wife  of  Secretary  U.  8.  Trrafcry 

I  h«\ve  In  my  family  a  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Stir: a 
liachine,  that  has  been  in  ahnoet  daily  use  for  ihi>  ^ 
ten  (10)  years,  and  not  a  thing  has  ever  been  done  to  it 
the  way  of  repairing ;  not  a  screw  loose,  or  any  part  cf 
out  of  order  in  all  that  time.  It  has  b^en  used  in  mak/ 
coats,  vesto  and  pants,  of  the  thickest  woolen  goods,  be^ 
doing  all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  is  now,  this  dar, ; 
best  machine  for  woxk  I  ever  saw. 

Old  BAVBaooK,  Conn.  GILBERT  PRATT. 
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Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

f^  n^lffving  kinte  to  MficBpondante  ahooU  b*  ptwrrvd 

i  TT'Jaf  tooi: 

.  liTAT*  sttSfch  iMune,  Post  Oflo*.  County,  and  State 

!  •  Tom  letter. 
:  •»&  3(osKT  by  duMk  urn  Vtw  Tatk^  or  by  PotloAet 

Xanrf  Order.    1/  this  ia  hopoHiblo.  tndoti  BiU«  tad 

>rJftT  L«tt«r. 
i  <.AV4<AA3pKKvToBzCrrT8oMemiaaB»aboolflieiid 

lZ  cmif  fciira,  witk  wbkll  to  ptvfmy  P<Mteft  on  fub- 

per  pt:<jat  to  Ta«  Hk^alo  or  Hbaltb. 
I  I^unuca,  tf  yminontHMto*  Prwdn,  to  order 

'  vbm  you  MDd  tho  Ctab,  oad  i&fotm  w  bov  it  ii  to 

\t  ttsl. 
!.  Ijjmnxm  that  wb  irov  onrB  tbo  Mmpirt  Stming 

Mxkitu  as  a  praamn.    It  ia  g«aimaiaod  to  gira  good 


In  Omba  oariy. 

:  at  onr  rirailmn  list  and  Book 
at  W9  g(vo  and  boira  for  lale. 
tha  naaiaa  and  ■IIiimh  U  15 
or  friands  of  Tkfmperaaoe  and 
RXTa  FroC  WIIaon*ft  book  on  tbo 
Bt«nanpa«c«. 
to  prapoy  poota«a  on  Ictteia  tbat 


V  /Tifwr  Offwuu^ 


elf«n,wmflad 


porta  ot  the  eountry  are  iorittd  to 
circular,  and  Aill  particalaxs  oa  to 
tbo  Hygianio   Inaiitukion, 


i-nuxBcn  TO  loo 
Lit.aadaae 
I  BnsMBi 

pencna, 

Halih  Bafena,  i 

Taifctab  Both.    It 
f  ^TAMn  aboold  ba 

*^l«ir«on 
in  Those  vbo 

nut,  or 

ibeprxcaia 
•1.  iKTAusa  from  all 

vnte  to  oa  for  onr 

Treataaant 

"^c^tdrerfkemeat 
li.  ^A  List  of  Books 

CantiOH' — Onr  friends  fat  writing  to  us 
^^  r-!^«m  be  rety  porticiilar  and  gf ▼•  Fo^offloe,  County 
^i  ?tate  uritb  erery  letter,  and  not  depend  on  na  to  r(- 
^■^'U'yfT  where  tiwy  lire,  tboogb  tbcy  say  bave  told  ue  a 
Aalxcd  tiinea.  Tbofo  who  tbtnk  wa  oan  turn  to  our 
•• ' '« ID )  find  their  naaea  and  adlroaa  vithont  trouble, 
m  qo^v  latstaken. 

The  Address  Liabel.— Br  this  method 

s*-^  ealKcribeTa  ean  keep  their  own  aoeoonti  aa  to  whan 
tvr  terms  ot  aubaoription  elo«e;  for  instance,  if  tha 
r.iri  slip  baa  •'  DeTl,"  or  •*  Je72  "  added  to  the  name, 
i'  'i^mflea  that  tho  snbacribar'a  texin  of  subscriptiou  ex* 
t^^  w;th  the  Dconnber  number  of  1871,  or  the  June 
coabcr  of  ISTS,  and  woomet  uq. 

Books  C-*0.  D.— Partioe  who  order 
^ks  will  find  it  cheaper  to  acnd  the  money  with  the 
'•rJ^.'r,  than  (o  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
Klfction  will  be  added  to  too  bil!.  This  is  considerable, 
vh^Q  the  money  has  to  be  retnmed  from  a  distant  point. 
Tbsse  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  sbonld  send  one-foarth  tho 
^•oe  of  the  order  in  adranee  to  ixisare  prompt  attention. 

Home  Treatment. — Inyaiids  wishing 

T^^^cnptMQsCor  homo  treataiant  oan  haye  them  for  Five 
i^oUan.  Tbey  should  aecd  ftill  particnlars  of  their  oaseii. 
•&°T  penon  sending  fire  new  Bobicribert  to  Thb  IIuald 
IV  Healtr  and  Ten  Doliars,  win,  \i  he  does  not  choose 
^a  premimna,  be  cntitlod  to  a  prescription  Jor  treat- 
aeatfttie. 

Our  Premiums. — We  shall  bo  oareful  to 
'end  oat  ss  Fremxoms  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  we 
(1^  for  it  in  Talne.  Ko  cheap,  aecond^hand,  or  inditfer 
«*»tttWewUlbe 


0XVB8ZZVCI 

WITH    OTHCR    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  aend  THM  HKRAID  OF  HEAlTH»nd  any 
one  of  the  following  Jonmala  one  year  for  the  sum  bo« 
low  noBtioMd.  The  otdar  and  money  for  boUi  must  be 
aent  at  the  same  time. 

o 

TUM  ttEBALD  OF  HEALTH,  IS  00,  and 

Atlanlio  Monthly..^ ..|4  00 for  $5  00 

Harpers*  Monthly .«. 4  00  for  5  00 

Sarpexw  Baaara««»*a.*»s.«....»»«»«« 
jtarpeca  weekjy»*«««a «••••«  ••••..*•• 
Fhrenologlcal  JTonniAl . . 


4  00  for 

4  00  for 

5  00  for 

Car  Young  Folka^.^....^..^ a  00  for 

Kew  York  Tribune....^ S  00  for 

Agriculturist . 1  Mfor 

Oath  Olubbing  Ratea. 


i  00 
ft  00 

4  oe 

SM 
S  S6 

S  00 


1  SnbacHber $  a  no 

4  HubeCTibem 7   00 

10  Bubserihera....^.. —^ 15  00 

as  Subscribcn ...— U  00 

SinjfU  NumUr*^  20  cmtt. 

Address  WOOI>  *  nOLBROOK,  Fubli'tbers, 

1ft  I«ight  Street,  Kew  York. 

Job  Printing. — We  an  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  aubstontial  styles,  yarions  kinds  of  Jon 
PaximHO :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Ciroulaxs,  Enrelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Lettotwheads,  Carda,  Labels,  Small  Uandbillf.cto., 
at  tho  same  rates  as  in  all  flrst-cliiss  Kew  York  printing 
establishments.    Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

§9"  Onr  (Hends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
curate printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
closing stamp  for  reply. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Gioa- 

Bon*s  book,  adyertiied  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  mooting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agenta  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  ore  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  bare  in  CTciy  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

How  to  Send  Money.— In  making 

remlttonoea  for  subscripti(»ij,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  YorV,  or  a  Po$lofflce  Monty  Order ^  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procarod,  send  the  money, 
hni  in  a  Rfguttrtd  Utter,  The  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  oulhonties  to  bo  virtu- 
ally an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mall.  AU 
Post  masters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

"Wanted. — Will  onr  readers  please  send  us 
brief  items  of  news  and  ezperieoee  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  tho  benefit  of  others. 
I>o  not  miit  them  up  with  business  or  persftnal  matters 
but  on  separate  •beets  of  jMtper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  us  aft  ono  time  twenty- Ato  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  haye  them  for  Twenty-fiye  Dollars. 
Remember  Uiey  must  be  new  subsGribera,  and  all  bo  sent 
at  one  tuae. 
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New  Premimn  List  for  1871 

NOW  18  THE   Time  TO   BEOIN  !  t 

OCTOBER,   NOVEMBER,  &  DECEMBER  NUMBERS  FBI 

TO    KEW    SUBSGRIBEaSI 


^  1^ 


o&AivD  ntBinnrMs. 

For  300  Subscribers  and  $600 

We  wiU  glTe  A  BRADBU&Y  PIANO,  vortb  $600 1 

For  100  Subscribers  and$200 

Wa  will  Rive  ONE  OF  E8TEY»S  FIVB-OCTAVE  COT- 
TAOB  ORQANS,  Blaek  WAlant,  Double  Read,  Hur^ 
monio  Attachment,  uidManiua  Sab  Baee,  Three  Stops, 
worth  $200! 

For  86  Subscribers  and  $  I  70 

Wa  will  mud  ONE  OF  MASON  ft  HAMIJN*S  FIYE- 
OCTAVE  ORGANS,  worth  |125,  with  Fire  Stope, 
Viola,  Dtapaeon,  Helodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
seta  of  Vibratora  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  60  Subscribers  and  $IOO 

Wa  will  giro   A  LADY'S  ELEQANT  GOLD  WATCH 
AND  CHAIN,  worth  $75. 

For  30  Subscribers  and  $60 

Wa  will  give  A  SPLENDID  EMPIRE  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE,  worth  $60.  This  is  as  good  m  any  machine  in 
tho  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  give  the  bast  aatisfiuttion. 

For  26  Subscribers  and  $60 

Wo  will  give  A  SPLENDID  WILSON  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, half  eoaa,  worth  $50.  This  is  the  same  style 
of  machine  that  other  Companies  sell  for  $75. 

pzoTvitB  namzirMs. 

For  lO  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  send  two  of  Prang*s  Chromos,  entitled  '•  MORN- 
ING** and  ••  EVENING  ;••  also  of  each,  ISzl^  inches 
raluc,  $10. 

The  above  pictures  are  copied  ftom  Roaa  BoQhattr*s 
wonderful  pamtmgs  known  vy  thaae  namea.  Tbey  are 
companion-picturet,  and  ought  to  go  together.  No  da- 
acription  can  do  them  justice. 

For  8  Subscribers  and  $  1 6 

We  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Beautiful  Chromos,  entitled 

«  STRAWBERRIES   AND   BASKET  ;'*   siae  ,  18x18 

laches ;  ralue,  $7  SO. 

(This  is  a  large  and  Tery  handsome  pioture,  quite  equal 
to  the  original  oil  painting  from  which  it  ia  oopiad,  which 
WAS  Talued  at  many  hundred  dollaxa.) 

For  6  Subscribers  and  S 1 2 

We  will  giTO  Prang's  Splendid  Ghiomo^  entitled  *'  THE 

KIDS'  PLAYGROUND;"  aiae,  11x18m. ;  value,  $6. 

(This  is  also  a  very  handsome  gem  of  art,  and  will 
greatly  delight  any  family  that  may  own  it.) 

For  4  Subscribers  and  $8 

Wa  will  give  one  of  Prang*a  Chromoa,  entitled  "  THE 
BABY;  OB,  OOING  TO  THE  BATH;"  alas,  7x10 
Inohas;  value,  $S. 


For  3  Subscribers  and  SO 

We  wUl  give  one  of  Pimng's  Chromos,  antitlod  •*  I'lPl 
AND  NUTCBAOKER,  vttlne4  mt  $3. 

(This  is  a  very  popular  picture  after  Landaear,  a  sui 
oient  raoommandation  to  any  work  of  art.> 

19*  If  our  friends  wish  to  ornament  thair  lioinev  wi 
beautiftil  works  art,  at  small  expense,  these  ofli*rs 
pictures  will  suit  them.    We  guarantee  tha  ^actaze^  «i 
give  perfect  satiafaotion. 

BOOK 

For  OO  Subscribers  and  S 1 20 

We  WiU  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCIjOPEDU 

in  SO  volumea,  worth  $100 1 

This  great  work  is  a  complete  library  of  itaeli;  and  fa 
reference  or  information  ought  to  be  in  the  handa  of  ever 

family. 

For  1 6  Subscribers  and  S30 

#e  WiU  give  ONB  OF  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARIES,  lUnstrated  with  3,0(^1 
Cuts,  worth  $IS. 

For  ID  Subscribers  and  S20 

We  will  give  A  BOUND  VOLUME  OF  THB  HERALI> 
OF  HEALTH  for  1867, 1808,  and  1869.  | 

3  Subscribers  <l  Old,  2  New)  and  $6 

A  copy  of  Prol  Weldi'a  New  Book,  *<  MORAL,  INTEL- 

LBCTUAL  AND  PHYBIOALCULTUBB,'*  wortliSS  23. 

Tbia  ia  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  Gymnaatiea  and  Phyi* 
eal  Culture. 

2  Subscribers  (I  Old.  I  New)  and  $4 

A  copy  of  •♦  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,"  wotth$l  5i>. 

Pi*emiums  to  Each  Pei^rr  in  the  Club. 

There  are  many  persons  who  would  Lka  to  aend  Sub- 
oribcrs  to  Trx  Ubbald  or  Hbalth  witiumt  thought  o^ 
personal  reward,  but  for  the  good  they  can  thus  da  To 
such  we  make  the  following  entidng  oflbr : 

For  26  Subscribers  and  S60, 

All  sent  at  one  time,  we  wiU  give  to  each  Tbb  Ha&AtJ> 

or  HxALTK  for  oneyaar.aadaeopy  of  either  of  th« 

foUowing  new  worka,  via.:  **A  Winter  ia  Florida;" 

value,  $1  50 ;  ••  TaUn  to  my  PaManta,"  value,  $1 50;  or, 

The  Amertcaa  Agriculturist  Ibr  one  year,  value  $1  M ; 

or,  if  $5  cents  be  added  to  each  name.  The  New  Yoric 

Weekly  Tribune  for  one  year,  valued  at  $S.    Bear  in 

mind  that  the  35  names  and  the  $50  must  aU  ooms  at 
one  time. 

SEE  PAGE  14$  FOR  CLUBBINO. 


WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK. 

Noa.  IS  ft  15  Laigkt  Street,  New  York 


Addreai 
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%)i\itxii%tmtnis. 


%-'W  JLxnrmxstgmMnnm  of  an  appropriate  character  wUl 

r.^^crted  at  tke  fbllowiny  x«,tea :  Short  adyertisementa, 

^r.!  <  per  line ;  thiiteen  lisies,  for  three  or  more  ixucr- 

!i5  ^rithout  ebanR,  SO  per  cent,  diaooimt;  one-half 

^-nn,  $12  ;  one  oolnmn,  ^ ;  one  page,  $40.    All  adveiw 

-.-tats  mnat  be  reoeired  at  this  office  by  tiie  5th  of 

mcsitli  preoeding  that  on  whinA  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York  ? 


T* 


:"JfiS. 


yon  viah  to  atop  where  yon  em  FMKL  AT 
get  QOOD  FOOD  HEALTHFULLY  PRE- 


ARF.D,  said  FLFHTT  OF  /T, 


Co  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 


JVm.  13  %  15  Laighi  Street, 


I  •  »s 


-T^  CstzB  ptts  near  the  door  to  all  parte  of  the  eity, 
:.i;ng  It  a  yery  convenient  stopping  place  for  penona 
!as  Kev  York,  either  npon  bnsinen  or  pleasure. 
'  T*  B  at  bU  hours,  day  and  night.  Soard  by  the  day  or 
r{  ik,  at  reaaonalde  rates.  Sooms  can  he  secured  in  ad- 
'  Ji:c«  by  writing.  Addr*f s 

WOOD  A  HOLBBOOE,  Proprietors, 

Koe.  13  ft  15  Laight  Street,  I¥ew  York. 

ITemr  Views  of  Temperance  I 

HilAR  BOTH  SIDES!! 

AIx;o?OIi  AS  MEDICINE,  and  how  its  nse  afltets  the 
1  oip^runoe  oawo. 

A  DISCUSSION  between  an  M.  D.  of  Ifewark,  Ohio, 
-rll hoe.  F.  Hicks,  M.D. 

TESTIMOHIAIiS. 

"  It  la  enq»hatieaUy  a  book/or  Uu  limes,  and  should  be 
Tf  li  by  ervrr  one,  especially,  Temperance  men.  We  ad- 
•  i^.-  our  readers  to  send  for  it."— TAe  Aation  (Boston).' 

"  It  shonld  be  in  the  hands  of  every  thinking  man 
^  n  1  vonuin.  Kyery  Good  Templar  Lodge  and  every  Tcm- 
i  rinoe  Organisation  should  be  supplied  with  copies." — 

'■  1  Lift  dtnoassioinla  worth  a  wide  droulation.'*— PAre- 
'^•'^'^icai  Jfmmal. 

'  A  close,  incinve  argmnent  followed  by  a  strong  array 
'  veijrhty  testimony  from  prominent  authors. . . .  In- 
^iluaMe  to  thinkers,  writers,  and  speakers  as  a  book  of 
i-nxnce." — reatpcranec  Preu, 

'  *  The  salject  is  of  grbat  importance.  More  to  than  is 
~>neraily  appreciated  even  by  Temperance  advocates; 
«x.<I  the  form  m  which  it  is  here  presented,  that  of  debate, 
>■•  calculated  to  make  its  dissossion  interesting.  We  com- 
>^  ai  tt  to  thalkiends  of  Temperance."— /nduiita  Radical, 

1 'rice  25  cents.  poet-i>aid.  five  copies  for  One  Dollar. 
Adln^si  T.  7.  HICKS,  M.  D.,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y.        m-St 

Boot  and  Shob  Store,  No.  415 

^inil  Street.  Ladies',  Gentlemen's,  Boys',  Misses'  and 
Criildr^u's  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubben,  in  all  their  varie- 
^  '>.  aliraya  on  hiind.  Work  miule  to  order,  and  Bepair- 
^■z  dcQS  on  tha  shcortesi  notioe  and  reasonable  tezmSi 

DAVID  WALKER, 
D  ly  No.  415  Canal,  comer  BuUivan  Street 


THEODORE  TILTON'S 

NEW    PAPER. 

rxO  BE  ISSUED  MARCH  1,1 

THE  eOLOEN  AGE, 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  EDITED  BY 
THEODORE  TILTON, 

Devoted  to  the  Free  Diseussion  of  All  Living  Questions 

in  Church,  State,  Society,  Literature,  Axt, 

and  Moral  Heform. 

PUBLISHED  every  WEDNESDAY  in  NEW  YORK. 

Price,  Three  Dollars  a  Year,  Cash  In  Advance. 

Mr.  TiLTOK,  having  retired  tnm.  the  Independent  and 
the  Urooklyn  Dailv  Union,  will  hereafter  devote  his  whole 
editorial  laoors  to  the  Qolden  Age. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  will  please  send  their 
names,  with  th«  moner,  immediately,  to 

THEODORE  TILTON, 

m-tf  P.  0.  Box  2,848,  New  York  City. 


Bealds'  Bygeian  Berne. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

DRS.  PUSEY  and  MARY  H.  HEALD  opened  their 
new  institution  for  the  Hygienio  treatment  of  invalids 
(without  medicine),  JAN.  1, 1871. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Heald  (formerlv  Dr.  York)  was  widely  known 
to  Hygienists  during  several  years'  practice  at  Our  Home, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dr.  P.  Heald  has  also  had  large  expo- 
xience  in  ttie  Hygienic  system  of  treatment. 

The  buildtnff,  beautitnllv  located  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
most  delightful  and  healthful  dty,  near  the  romantic  and 
historio  Brsndywine,  and  overloolang  the  Delaware 
River,  is  entirely  new,  and  was  planned  expressly  for  a 
*'  Cure.*'  Every  apartment  will  be  warmed  by  Steam^ 
heatfd  Air,  and  be  thoroughly  ventilaUd,  thus  giving  tipure 
atmosphere,  firee  fhnn  all  gas  and  dust,  and  Insuring  the 
comfort  and  welfkre  of  winter  guests.  The  best  appli- 
ances provided  for  Water  and  Sun  Baths,  Swedish  Move- 
ments, etc.  Mrs.  H.  will  devote  especial  attention  to 
lady  patients,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  kindly  sympathy 
as  well  as  of  experienoe  and  skill.  The  Hygienic  diet 
supplied,  will  include  the  choicest  firesh  and  canned  fhiiia 
and  vegetables,  and  varied  farinaceous  preparations. 

Railroad  commimicatlon  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

B3"  For  Circulars,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp,  HEALDS' 
HYOEIAN  HOME,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  m-lt 

Slew    Berses  Made  Fast 

Airn  Fast  Hoxsss  Madx  FAsraa.— A  complete  and  prao 
tical  guide  for  increasing  speed,  including  the  **  secrctb" 
sold  at  high  prices,  exposures  of  falaoious  theories  and 
faulty  appliances.  Witn  full  and  reliable  expose  of  the 
secrets  and  tricks  of  iockeys,  and  much  other  matter  in- 
vaJuablo  to  all  who  nave  any  thing  to  do  with  hortcH. 
Numerous  engravtogs. 

**  A  series  of  very  interesting  and  instructive  articles. " — 
ROBERT  BONNER  in  New  York  Ledger. 

Only  Fifty  Cents  of  Booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JE88E  HANEY  A  CO.,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

zm-3t 

J.  H.  SCHOONMAKEE, 

SHIP  BREAD  AND 

O&AOKEll    BAXE&Y, 

436  GREENWICH  STREET, 

Comer  of  Vestry  Street,  New  York. 

B9*  ManuAtcturer  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail's  GRAHAM 
BISCUITS.  m-lt 

Ventrileqnism— Best    Seek 

at  Unotet  price.  A  reui  self-instructor,  with  numerous  ex- 
amples for  practices  and  exhibition,  also  tells  how  to  make 
and  use  the  famous  Magic  Whistle.  Only  |  5  ^^  o' 
Booksellers  or  by  mail.  JESSE  HANEY  ft  CO.,  119 
Nassau  St.,  New  York.  "  The  boys  hare  so  often  been 
humbugged  by  advertised  instructions  in  ventriloquism 
that  they  will  be  thankftfl  to  Mr.  Haney  for  ftimishing  at 
such  trifling  cost  a  book  from  which  the  ait  can  really  be 
fully  and  easily  learned  by  any  one."— i^.  Y.  Eve.  Free 
Preu,  xm-2t 


THE    HEHALD    OP    HEALTB 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Hiooia(Eiri>  tbeis  New 

"KONDELETIA"  Toilet  Soap. 


Fanning's  Patent 

KID  FTTTINQ 

CORSET. 

kmOU  CbtmI  mr  tnlroduced- 

BunplB  Corert*  mit  liy  """l^i  T"P"*' ™ '"•'P' "^ '^'' 
SoUiHS,    ForcdRnlu',  prio»,  Mii.,addTSM 

■WOaCESTEE  SKIBT  CO.,  Woio«««,  UBH. 

OTOTTOTiMTl 

BTO  THE  WOBKIMO  CLisa.— Wb  »re  now  prepKed 
to  fnnitib  kll  oluM  "Ui  ooMtant  «Dplojinmt  M  home, 
th8wlM>leo(th8tiineorf«Omp4ieniomeaU.  fluii™ 
n«w,  lighl,  PBd  piofitablB.    PenoM  of  Bithet  Ki  firfly 

■tli«ra^eulTUBiDchum«i.  That  nU  *ho  •«■  thii 
MtkwiuT  Hnd  thdiiiddrtM,Hid  t«M  lb*  bBiimM,  w 
BUkethia  DD«inU^l«d  oOv :  To  pu4  m«™  not  wall 
Mtiifled,  wt  Ml  wnd  Jl  *o  p«y  lor  the  toonblo  of  wilifag. 
rail  ^rtlonl*™,  ft  Tilnoblo  Mmpl*  MWB —"''"'"  ""- 


HWOtli 

pubUBhed— idi 


ptoflubit  wort. 


.  ^,. ..  Th€  Peaptt't  ifUrary  Cout- 
I  Iu««Bt  and  beat  tmmHj  Drw>pap«t 


Baadac,  rf  ;ou  wi 


K.  C.  ALLUN  *  CO.,  AuoofTi,  If  mx. 


-  UBN.  WOUGiT, 


d«y  in  tbeir  awn  localltlea. 
^on.1  HDt  freo  b;  mall.  T. 
pnAtabia ' 


GEOnaE  STINSON  A  CO.,  Portland ,  Mb. 


WM.  J.  CARLTON'S 

LlffT    OF 

Advertising  Mediums. 


„ jnl^nen.  , 

It  Uunrj  and  lUaalrftlod  Papfla. 

»  ytaiij  Becwlar  Veeklita. 

W  ttKOlu^apoia  (loaiid  Now  Ton. 

Any  or  th*  Abo««  Lists  Sant  on 
Application. 

A4dl^  ini.  I.  OAHLTOH, 

w^tr^ 

talk  Sow,  Now  Yoac 


MY    TWENTY-THIRD 

Annual  Oatalogne 

OF 

New  aad  Rare  Plants 

niiutnMd  wttk  nam 


BEAUTIFUL  OOLOBED  PLATES, 

la  now  no4T>  iog«thor  with  laat  of 

BVRrKTS     BTOOB 

BotbwiUbo  aenltoall  applioasUosnaalptaf  U  « 
To  om  ooatomHi  of  pot  ytitm  It  will  bo  MSt  wiU 


67  NABBAU  CTB£Kr,  KXT  TOBK. 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

TO  COirPOElf  TO 

KEDVOTIOXV  of  DVTZES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  OBTTlKa  UP  OLCBl 
B3"SBn4(0i         "  "   "'--■'■-■  — '  -  - 


■Tit,  (notninlns  roll  diraatior 


wil] 


The  Oreat  Amencan  Tea  Co. 

81  &  SS  Veser  Street, 

p.  O,  Box  Hta.  HUW  YORK. 


A  Great  Offer 

Eonio 
WlBnwi 

S?5"«, 

wOl  diipooe  of  On*  Hnndnd  Fi^ 

ri.J!:, 

n  moBtUy  o( 

J.  J.  H.  GREGOKY'S 

SEED  CATAL08UE. 

HftTisi  in  fonasr  jwi*  Intndiuvd  to  tha  public  muy 
anr  and  mt  ntMIAtm,  I  an  ania  pr^and  to  (opt); 
Vogotftbl*  and  Flown  Haad  of  the  piinat  qoalitr.  Uf 
Annual  OftlalogM.wbioh  abonnda  in  Bneni4iaTin(a.Hni- 
tminm  QQt  oqIi  numoTona  noreltiaa,  but  all  Ibn  atandan 
TogMabtea  ot^th*  hnn  asd  garien  (o*«t  on*  IiasdRd  li 
wlucb  I  now  on  lUT  thna  aead  taiaa).  and  a  ocnfnUj 
aatootod  fiat  of  floww  Msl.    Oatalo««ui(tMla  all. 

All  mr  i*ad  ia  aold  nndai  thiM  wuranto— 
lit:  ThattUmiitftnitAllr—ekmt. 
Id:  Thai M ltd crdntdAatlrtBAOttfun^tiT. 

JAl^  J-  H.  QREQOHY.  Harfalaliaad.  Ma».__ 
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IN  ERROR  CORRECTED! 

r>(caiz«e  TT'ood's  Hottsbbold  contaiiu  nearly  as  xnncb  matter  aa  any  |2.00  magaame,  many 
. .  e  Bupposed  that  its  contents  are  either  selected  or  famished  by  third  or  fourth  rate  contriba- 
r>.    The  fact  is,  no  other  periodical  has  so  good  a  right  to  claim  to  be  a  first  class 

ORIGIIIAL  HOUSEHOLD  MAfiAZlllE. 

Amomg  its  oontributois  for  1871  are  the  following  well  known  writers: 


\HRIEX  BEECHER  STOWE,    GAIL  HAMILTON,        HORACE  GREELEY, 

''    M.  POMEROY,  ELEANOR  KIRK,  ABBY  SAGE  RICHARDSON, 


-L. 


VIBaiNfA  p.  TOWNSEND.  DIO  LEWIS,  ELLA  WHEELER, 

GEORGE  BITRLETGH,  CARRIE  D.  BEEBE,       JOSEPH  ALDEN, 

MARY  CLEMMER  AMES,  GEO,  W.  BUNGAY,     MARY  F.  WATERBURY, 

8ELWYN  LEE  8TELLIS,  MARY  A.  DENISON.        GEO.  KLINGLE, 

ALtCE  GARY,  WM.  A.  SIGOURNEY,        PHOEBE  GARY,  etc.  eta 

K^ery  ntraiber  will  contain  a  $100  Prise  Story,  complete;  beside  scTeral  stories  which  wero 
'•red  in  competition  for  these  prizes.    No  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  fit  the  very 
-t  household  periodical  in  the  world.    Yearly  fl.    Sold  by  newsdealers  at  10  cents  per  copy. 
:  \(mdid  Preminms.    One  speoknen  copy  mailed  &ee  to  any  address. 
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STITCH!    8  TITO  HI    STITCH! 

'^Vo  not  only  famish  the  best  magazine  in  the  world,  for  the  money,  bat  we  give  more  money's 
^rth  in  preminms  than  is  paid  by  any  other  publisher  for  the  amount  collected.  To  give  some 
'•\  of  the  magnitude  of  oar  premmm  business,  we  give  below  the  receipt  and  addresses  for  our 
"^vnty-fourth  shipment  of  Wilson's  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines: 

^'e  have  this  day  received  8.  8.  Wood's  order  for  74  Wilson  Improved  Sewing  Machines,  which 
t-  shall  ahip  immediately  to  tiie  aocompaoylnff  addresses,  as  Premiums  for  obtaining  subscribers 

^S'ooi>*8  UousiHOLD  Maoazxhb;  this  being  Mr.  Wood's  twenty-fourth  premium  shipment  of  Ma- 

n&ii  from  Eebraarr  9,  1869.  These  are  first  class,  double-thread.  Shuttle  Machines,  and  are 
riy  warrmnted  for  three  years. 

CLEVMijorD,  O.,  Jan.  25, 1871.  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

AddruM^fnT  Ufh  JPremium  Sk^mmt  of  Wtis&n  Improved  Sewing  MachineB, 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hetoe,  JToliet,  Will.  Oo.  111.;  Joseph  Doeming,  Antwerp,  Psiildfng  Co.,  Ohio ;  Hn.  J.  H.  Book,  Whitewa- 

r.  Walworth  C«.,  Wis. :  Mn.  Saimh  Phmipe,  Olade  Mills,  Butler  Ck>.,  Pa. ;  H.  Baldwin,  Elmin,  N.  T.,  box  797 ;  Mrs. 
ry  F.  Palmer,  Cardiff,  Onondaga,  Co.^N.  Y. ;  Maggie Robrer.  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis. :  Annio  C.  Perrr,  Ferd*e 
•■y,  Crittmden  Co.,  Ky.;  Mre.  Ida  P.  Webiter,  Mansfield,  Tioga  Co.  Fa  ;  Fhebe  L.  SaadaU,  Waopusta,  Clinton  Co., 
■i. ;  Mn.  Qeo.  Vf.  Bump,  Bhasron,  Conn. ;  Anna  E.Weast,  Schenectady,  V.  Y.;  Mrs.  Emily  Perry,  Johnson's  Greek, 

^7\nL  Co..  ir.  Y. :  John  B.  Henrey,  Ixickport,  K.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Miller,  Troy,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  J.  Q. 
•   Lane,  Hancock,  Berkshire  Co^.  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Lee,  East  Clarksfield,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Elisa  A.  Parme- 

1  West  Bloomfteld,  Qnl  Co.*  N.  Y. ;  Bfetia  A.  Aish,  CampbeUlown,  Steuban  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Jane  Oo£L 

-    r^^kina  Depot,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Kittie  A.  Harrey,  Irwin  Bia.,  tfertmoMland  Co.,  Pa. ;  C.  D.  Jones,  Yermillion, 

;  -  ego  Co.,  K.  Y.  ijO.  T.  Peekham,  9  Bond  St.,  FroTidence,  K.  I. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Vandenroort,  Calllooon  Depot,  Bull.  Co., 

Y ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Whtaftley,  Woodbiuy,  Qneens  Co.,  K.  Y.  (L.I.) ;  Mrs.  Allen  Benoud,  WeBtD<ni,  Fairfield  Co.  Conn.; 

'^  A  Steenard,  KelsonrlUe,  Athens  Co.,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Doty,  Marengo,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Elmer  Hull, 
' '  ->t*«y.  Iroquois  Oo.,  111. ;  Anna  R.  Harding,  Monroerille,  Balem  Co,  N.  J. :  D.  D.  K.  George,  Andes,  Del.  Co.,  H.Y.  : 
A.  E.  Hadtey,  Bprfngrille,  Erie  Co.,  N  Y. ;  Jennie  Goodndh,  Seal,  Wyandotte  Co.,  Ohio ;  Fred.  Lyman,  Cuba,  Alio- 
.'  anT  Co.,  IT.  Y. ;  Amanda  Hurley,  Omaha  City,  Hall  Co.,  Meb. ;  Mrs.  Melinda  Parker,  Sonora,  Steuben  Co.,K.  Y. ; 
>-'9.  Hattie  Boyee,  Sa^ona,  Steuben  Co.,  K.  Y. ;  B.  L.  Robinson,  Frankfort,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Anna  A.  Wright, 
^c  truster,  Tt.;  Ester  Golding,  Syoisei,  Queens  Co.,  7S,  Y.  (L.I.) :  Hugh  Laughlin,  East  Palestine,  Col.  Co..  Ohio : 
J-  F.  Figgiiis,8aIineTille,  Columbiana  Co.,  O. ;  Ella  M.  Buxno,  Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  l  17ettie  Avery,  Esperanoe, 
Moharie  Col,  K.  Y.;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wesfeoott,  Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  ^.;  Llssle  Whitaker,  Coldwater,  Mich.: 
-^^lo  S.  P^^e,  at  ClairsTillcL  Pa.;  Mrs.  Addie  O.  StiUwell,  St.  Clairsrille,  BehnontCo.,  Ohio ;  Ohas.  F.  Ackerman, 
^  rr.c^rset,  H.  T. :  Mrs.  Jennie  Agrelxus,  Yonngsrille,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. ;  Elisa  McOlinchy,  Flint,  Oonesaee  Co.,  Mich. : 
-v^ncy  &  May,  trnadilla,  Lhringston  Co.,  Mlehj  Mrs.  Wm.  Foots,  Charlotte,  Chittendon  Co.,  Vt.;  Dan.F.  Lenta, 
t  A  cstms^CoT.  Co.,  Obio:  liooina  Bell,- Broome,  If.  Y. ;  Jas.  D.  Wood,  Rollin.  Lenawee  Ca,  Mioh. ;  Hattie  Porter, 
I  itJTia,  Branch  Co^  Mich. ;  O.  H.  Oarrin,  Ox  Bow,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Josephine  DuUn,  MartinBTille,  Claik  Co.,  lU. : 
J  :l&n  C.  Dodge,  (Hen  Core,  (L.  I.)  K.  Y. ;  Maggis  Oodkins,  Kingston,  xnster'Oo.,;^.  Y. ;  Carrie  M.  Strong,  Middle- 
t'.viL,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.;  George  King,  Thompsontown  Bta ,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.;  Mn.  Wm.  A.  Shelton,  Wood- 

-iry,  litcbfield  Co.,  Conn. 'Jennie  B.  8h^>pard,  Kossuth,  DesMoine  Co.,  Iowa;  Jennie  Hoolhagle,  Abingdon,  Wash. 
(  ,  Va. ;  Abbie  O.  Buck,  Portage,  Wyom'mg  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Abbie  McCoUum,  ITew  Scotland  Sta.,  Aibaay  Co..  JX.  Y. ; 
Mr«.  Eliaa  W.  Payne.  Kingsbury,  Whiteside  Co.,  HI. ;  Byron  8.  Smith,  WhiCesboro  Depot,  Oneida  Co.,  H.  Y. ;  Lusr 
^iSird,  Xioy,  JRradford Co.(Paj  BeU  Crooks,  Ashland,  Boyd  Co..  Ky.;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Perkins,  Newoastle,  Law^ 
tvuce  Co.,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Datns  H.  Hunt,  Middlefrad,  Hiagan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Wilson  Improyed  n  one  of  the  best  machines  mannliftctaied.    Send  for  Iliastnited  Cata- 
I'igne  of  Premiums,  which  contains  several  hundred  addresses,  with  the  volnntair  testimonials  of 
tboae  who  have  received  these  machines  as  premiums.    Please  forward  the  addresses  of  friends 
>rlio  would  be  likely  to  raise  a  dub,  and  we  will  mail  specimen  and  oatalMpie  f^.    Address 
m-lt  a  8.  WOOD,  Nmburgh,  N.  T. 


J 


THE    HBBALD    OF 


INSTITUTE     DEPARTMENT. 

I  lliit  Crpsrtissnl  n  [inrpsM  prliif,  ham  month  M  month,  ■  duenBtlon  of  llu  TUfool  Muniiia  v*  < 
tnatmcnt  af  dls«AM,  th«  mBioiu  «b J  n  u*  tfanot  their  tflbctt  in  diffEnnl  diieHBif  occuunAl  nipon 


I 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

Nos.  13  &  15  LAIGHT   STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A.   L.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  Physlolan. 

^a  iftljecti  «r  tlili  iDitlttitloiii  vhieh  hat  1i««n  in  neewhl  apvntlon  ftir  non  thu  tvsntj  j«u*i  >n  tviKbU, 
Tts.    I.  Tbs  lIMtBMSt  and  am  of  tha  rick  vlthsot  peiamlnt  ttam,  I17  nyitoiilo  afOelM  ala». 

1.  To  (unilili  a  piMnnt,  gmlal  Hon  ts  bivui  of  Ejilnutkienitiont  thainirid,*b*n*T<ilh*rTWttUtcf<r. 

CURE    DEPABTfllEIf  T. 

Ttunuandi  of  IsnilUa  ban  ban  nseaaifDllj  tnatad  »t  (hit  luUtDtiaD  duliit  Ui*  pad  tvcDtj  raata,  and  Ua  Ian 
**tait  vbMVTR  tlw  Bnillih  lancuci  la*apokao.  Iti  apsllanota  for  tbe  tnatmnit  of  dttMia  ■ithnit  tba  tua  of  pm- 
MDOBi  Irngi  an  tba  moat  axtandT*  ud  aompUtt  of  any  lutltct*  In  Amarlea.    Tbtj  oonipcla*  tha  oalahntad 

Turkish  Baths,  Elsotrlo  Baths,  Vapor  Baths,  Swadlah  Movamant  Cure, 

VAOHnrB  TTSRATIOira,  tha  nrlal  Mtd  oteBrira  naoonaaattba  TATBR  OUKE,  LUTIKQ  ODBB.  MAO- 
KSTieif,  BaiOthrnl  Pool,  aPletant  Honw,  ata^ota.  FaHlanlu'  atlantlsn  1*  ■!>•■  to  tha  tnatmnit  of  all  fenai 
gf  OHBOinO  DISKASX,  aapaeUIlT  a(  RlianmUMn.  Oml,  Drnapda.  OonitipatUm,  Toi^di^  of  th*  Unr,  Wwk 
l.iin^  •ndllulplaDtConninpiiOBi  Paraljali,  PoerOlnnlatloiii  Oannal  DebUitr,  Oumtnra ot^tha  Spina,  BcnfBli. 
Dliaiuaaof  tha  akin,  tTtarina  VaaknnHa  mw  Dtaplaeemanta,  8pannatofThea,  it^    Anj  ona  wlahinr  fnrtber  Inftmu- 


BOARDIITO     DEPARTMENT.  * 

Va  an  opao  at  all  honn  of  tha  da*  and  Bitfat  for  the  neaptton  of  boatdan  and  paUaaila.  Om  loaaBM  It  oaam. 
lantetaennA>»tliiSailnaddapotiasdetaBateMIaiid)D|t,(Bdl»lbalaMDaaMitottlw«itT.  ttnatouipaM 
B«i  tha  doan  to  alt  paili  ef  tha  ol4>  Biahna  It  a  tot  onTanlant  atop^nc  iJaoa  Ik  poaani  *l«lat  tfa*  (i?  sp« 
liiiiiinii  ar  plaaauia.  Oar  taU*  ia  aappUal  villi  tho  Bbt  Znnia  0*  fm,  BuLivrniiT  TmrnrAixB,  an  7lhii¥t  w 
It.    lBthM*nip«tilllinnaqai)«d.    OgBaBBdaH,aBdl*«nho«»oUTobaamfBlljatbana.    TWna naaaasUa. 

Drs.  WOOD  &  HOLBBOOK,  Froprletoxs. 


ADTERTISINU    DEPARTUENT 


American  Educationd  Monthly. 

"  For  aUnAttnc  ntMml*  Oacatt. 

CoxTKST*  ran  Junkut,  1871— Voi,  Vni. 

A  Jipaasaa  Scbool  -Fntitiipita. 

■-r'tfnfhj  ■  ClTllI»r. 

Lit  OB  Corpo**!  Paaiilmot. 


■,b«  HigliflT  EdBcatiai  Orovtaf  UnpopuLir  ? 
~b<  Smia  of  FaMhM^" 
sflh^BC  Abciiil  Ink. 
■  Itartilaa  on  Had*. 


Old  BcJuJu— mmatnted. 
iaaie  V^iourm  job  Cu— Ubbc. 

Pries  ao  Ct« or  f  3  per  Ann. 

WITH  VALUABLE  PREMIUMS. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEEHOBN  &  CO., 


Fr«sli  Oar^D,  Flower,  Fmit, 

Sfrh,  Tret  md  Sinu,  and  ^trgrteH  Sttdt, 
prepaid  iy  wiaS,  with  dkttlioiu  fwr  lultwe. 
Tit?eiUy-^€4  d^iraU  paeiiU  of  *Uhtr  Aattfar 
Sl.OO-     fA«  n^c  c^MM*  95.00. 

70.000  LfaA.  BTflrgncn  uid  Tn«  fteedi;  '&pp1«i  Fnj, 
rhtiry.  fte. ;  GnH  BmAi  ;  BmI,  CiNur,  Cinnt.  ObJou, 
Situuk.  TBTDlp,  u4  all  Vct«Ulila  ui  Ilown  aHiU.it) 


Ir  Ttn  wut  for  four  ^mUf  m  pA|xr 
lit  b  flllad  wtlb  nlfTimniiif  uid  mi- 


gT 


_.„ |:.«» 

ISTEEL  EKOHATINO.  

AUKNTa  WAMTED  ZTERY- 
VHERE.  A((wd,KtiTi)mu,TaiiiNi. 
(wj  m  nrl  )o  ■leij  lown  »nd  coutlr 
in  tbsrouulty  nn  flnd  vItmuI  nod 
prfl&UVIe  «BiploTBk«it    Oood  p*r  iD 

dopjfl*.  vid  mx  «h«Tp  TDU  Hw  (biA. 
C.  H.  crsuiNO, 
U  WuUation  Bt.,  Cbiufo. 


Falentcd  Feb.  li  IBM,  and  Bapt.  It,  IMS. 

«»«w<  (At  nn<  rWif  a(  (»i  OrMt  rair  ^f*.  .*->m- 

niK  hilili^r,  <■  JViv  rirt,  Od.  M,  IM},  ami  A'vA'il 

prmina/sr  Ui  Sril  Jldni(/ii^iir(iV '"':*■■>""*<  ^<"'" 

No.  1,  FAHILT  UACHIXE. 

Tbla  macUu  i    omutmctcd  sb  *  on  priBolple   or 


JapuUlr,  Mv  Pil»d  DeBrlptl' 
Caialona  laBl  l>  u;  plaiB  addrnfc  (nlii.  AfinU 
mtfd.    Wholnnla  LiM  lo  Afiali,  CluU  ud  the  Timde. 


1  J-  ITBr«ert~  "Bd  SMd  W«re- 


Thb  EuiiBA  Water  Curb  will 

brn^Boiad  lUj  litfortharnvptlDBotpatlEBta,  biiBg 
sndtrUufnienl  eanot  I>r.  fi.  O  OJhuod  uid  Mn.  R. 
B.OlHHa.l(.  D..uriMedhTlfiaL.  Z.  Bnab.  Ad- 
dns  kr  Omlu,  wHh  Hump,  B.  0.  OLEASOK.  V.  D., 
VilvOiB*,BlBtn,B<ir  YuA.  my-tf 

OLSr  WaiKOSU)  BM  bbA  Cb*aparil  -ftfitl 
hiUiBi**  CurtH!*.  aixl*.  Slticbi.  uid  Talociped... 
0UTXBOmra8«CO.,N«B(Md«ar,M.T.  JT» 


Tb<  following  wn  tlu  priBcipa]  ohjeotiou  nra>d  bcijbi 

'  1.  Biconin  fctlcB«  lotlitnpenter. 

1.  LlabiUly  (o  KOI  Dol  of  ordn. 
[  8.  £ipFa«,  tnuble,  ind  ^am  otUSM  tB  rtpBliiBg. 

1.  IpotpacitT 'o  lew  orerr  d««ripliop  ofmaltrial. 


For  30  Subscribers  and  S70, 

to  T«  BniLK  Of  HiiLTii,  n  wiU  H&d  u  Empin 
Bawinc  ICuhiB*  voith  fM 

TOOD  *  HOLBBOOE. 
Ml  '  11  Ia[(iu  SBoot,  Biv  T*tk 


BvntiBg,  ^Traiipmgi  ^^i^d 

book,  including  p«p«iilion  »nd  uh  of  bait,  trmnt,  As  ,  all 
model  at  praernDic  and  pnpariBi  iklBi  aad  nin,  and 
mnoliothri  BrKliaJaod  laluableinlOniiatloB-Jiutwhat 

l.'."_''._/„.™,..  ^,  at"l»e  tbaa  %\  aiitlUhK  and 
jui  at  ai^  fiooluton  and  proTa.    Onlj 
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THE    HERALD    OF    HEALTH 


1871. 


THE 


National  Standard. 

Published  every  Saturday. 

An  Independent  Reform  and 
Xiterary  Jonmal. 


AARON  M.  POWELL,  Edwob. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  LYDIA  HABIA  CHILD, 
KEY.  JOHN  T.  8ABOENT,  HON.  OBOBOE  W. 
JULIAN,  I'BEDEBIOK  DOUGLASS,  MABT 
OEEW,  JULIA  WABD  HOWE,  LOUISA  11.  AL- 
COTT,  COL.  T.  W.  HIGOIN80N,  andothexv,  oon- 
tnbuton. 


Hr.  Fhilllpa's  articles  alone  are  worth  many  tJmee  the 
subecription  price  tar  the  year. 

THE    NATIONAL    STANDARD 

will  be  radical  in  Ita  treatment  of  public  qnestians ;  inde- 
rendent  in  its  political  relations ;  will  seek  to  eradicate 
the  spirit  of  caste ;  to  secnre  equal  rights  for  women ;  to 
promote  the  welflve  of  the  Uborar ;  to  extend  cinlintion 
and  nltimate  dtiaeBshlp  to  the  Indian ;  to  obtain  jnstice 
for  the  oppressed  oTerywhere ;  to  strengthen  the  eaose  of 
Temperanoe;  of  Education;  and  to  promote  practical, 
onsectacian  religion,  and  all  that  mokes  for  peace  and  a 
tme  oiTilisation. 

Subscription  price,  per  year,  |S  00.  To  Clnbe  of  Rre, 
$8  50 ;  to  CInbs  of  Ten,  $S  00.  Single  oopies.  Six  Cents. 
A  Liberal  Freminai  List.  The  Standard  oflns  superior 
inducements  to  AdTertisers. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  free. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD,  93  00. 

U^  Now  is  the  Time  to  Subseribe.'^H 

-^d***  A.  M.  POWELL, 

Editor  of  The  Nationel  Standard, 
^••*  ?.  0.  Box  1416,  New  York. 


A  CncAoo  Wkxklt  ov  Choicx,  Snamme,  akv  £lxva- 
Turo  LrrzxATvac  for  old  and  young.  A  friend  to  all  tnu 
religion  and  reform.  Not  seoitarian  in  religfon  or  poll* 
tics.  A  paper  for  the  people.  Should  be  in  srrery  familj 
in  the  land.  Contains  sermons  of  London's  gT««t  preacher, 
C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Contains  latest  news  and  marlcet  zv 
ports  up  to  time  of  going  to  press  One  of  th«»  dwap^sl 
and  lireliest  papers  published.  Only  One  Dollar  a  y«ar  ; 
Six  Months,  50  cts.;  Three  Months,  25  cts.  Publisher  ul 
Game  of  **  SoeiBrr,  •oa  rax  Social  CoirrxicT  Bxrwczir 
Goon  Axn  Ettl."    Addrees 

Xn-6fc  £.  C.  EOQLBSTON,  Sditor  Life  Boat. 

TOBACOO   AND   ItS  EfFECTS, 


Being 

▲  PRIZE   ESSAY, 

Showmg  that  the  nse  of  Tohaooo  is  a  physiQal,  mental, 
moral,  and  eoeial  eril.  By  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D.,  Editor 
Padiio  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

0^' Price,  by  maU,  SO  cents.    Address 

WOOD  tt  HOLBBOOK, 

No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

$5.60  IN  GOLD.— A  Present 

Of  the  splendid  Stsel  Engxarmg  Eraagellno  (Price  $5.eo 
in  gold)  to  subscribers  for  the  Illustrated  Ex* 
Oelalor  Magazine.  The  lUustrationa  ALONs 
are  worth  many  tmies  its  cost,  and  the  magaxine  &f.- 
DUCXD  from  02  BO  to  S  I  OO  *  T^r,  is  now  our  o! 
the  CEXAPKST  in  the  world.  Contains  BBAUTIFCL 
STORIES,  SPLENDID  PICTUBBS,  INTKKBSTIXG 
PUZZLES  AND  REBUSES,  CUTS  OFLADI£S'  PAT- 
TERNS, NEWS,  ftC.  ftO.  We  will  send  the  Magaxiae 
one  year,  also  this  splendid  Steel  Eagvannjp.  on  receipt 
of  the  regular  subscription  price,  $1 00,  and  8  cents  ior 
stage.  Sample  copies,  Faas.  Address  the  Publisher, 
L.  VAN  ALLEN,  171  Broadway,  New  York.    Xf>4t 


W 


"  Amer.  School  Znst,."  founded 

1855, 1$  a  reliable  and  practical  SdueaUmtal  Bttreau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well-qualffled  Teacheis; 
To  repreeent  Teachers  who  seek  positions ; 
To  give  parents  infomation  af  good  Sehodbs 
To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Proportiea. 
Sixteen  years  hare  jttoom  it  efBeient  in  securing  "the 

xienT  TxAonm  worn,  rm  mionr  nsciL** 

J.  W.  SCTTBRMRBHOBN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 
XMlt  14  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

HYaiKNIO. 

Dr.  Jenkins'  Institution,  Bin^bamton,  is  now  open  for 
nataonts  and  a  few  boarders.  The  beat  fSscOitiea  are  af- 
rordod  for  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  Ohronio  Diseases. 
Special  treatment  Bdven  to  women  by  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Ail- 
dress  E.  B.  JENKINS,  M.  D.,  or  MBS.  L.  A.  JBNKITTS, 
M.  D.,  Binghamton,  New  York.  jy^ 

Caution. 

All  penona  axe  htsieby  cantkmed  agsiaat  faftingiu^  wif 
Letters  Patent  for  Improrements  in  Sewteg  Maditaas, 
extended  for  seven  years  by  Act  of  Congress,  dated  Jolf 
14, 1870.  All  infringers  wiH  be  prosecuted  aooording  to 
law. JOHN  BACHELDEB.         n-5t 

AMODBL  ROUSE  I    OonTenlenoe,  beauty,  and  eeoa* 
omy  combined  I    DMoriptiTe  dnmlam,  fsm  to  alL 

A  HEALTHY  HOUSE  I    Eight  page  description,  wili 
price  list  of  plans,  TiewB,  etc.,  for  S5  eenra. 

ABADIOAL  BBFO&M  in  House  Axehlteetoel    Ad- 
dress GEO.  J.  OOLBY,  Architeot,  Welsrhvy,  Tt 
J7-»t 


CATALOGUE    OF   BOOKS 

PUBLIBHBD   Ain>.  FOB   BALB   BT 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  16  Laight  St.,  NEW  YOREI. 


The  Tree  of  Life;  or,  Hammn  D#gw««C7«— 
Xti  Nalv«  and  lUmttSj.  By  Uuo  Insing*,  M.  D.— 
rk«  antkor  of  thin  Wdk  VM  Iw  thixtj  ywn  an  AUopathto 
r^.jiisaB,  but  htaawfnt  «niTiiiotd  th«l  audkiaM  HA 
tlMU  good,  IM  labftitatad  plAMbM  of  tetftd 


f  \\m  wad  eolorid  w»tfr  m  Ui  pnetiM,  and  tba  itoord  of 
Lj  cmm  ibflvthat  tho  latter  treaioieBtwM  omiaanaj 
I  .et^coftil  In  TonoTiiif  diwata.  It  oooiaiBa  iho  fbUowiaf 
u'ji*  of  ooBlMiti :  Man*!  Spiritual  Dofncracy ;  Phfri^ 
e*l  Dtpxmvitj ;  Fhyiiological  ud  Fixebological  Rofoim ; 
&0&«iy  far  Kaa*t  Bpiritoal  Befencraoy ;  Man's  PhTiieal 
l^eaefrmeji  OomrtitatioB  of  Human  PhTiical  Lift; 
Yiul  Sooi&oiaBjt  or  Organio  Lawv  of  Lifo ;  8<mroo  and 
Kcd*  of  TrasmoiMion  of  tbo  Frinoiplo  of  Hnman  FhyilGal 
UJt;  Frodtoporttion  to  DiitiM;  Horodltaiy  DiioaiM 
tfada  of  BAMTatSon  of  Impairod  and  Foeblo  Yital 
HM*2uBar7  i  AaaljKS  of  a  Vov  of  tho  Moat  ProminoBt 
Irmpioma  of  Diaaaao ;  Iaw  of  Oontagion  and  Oonoral 
C&aaticn ;  Medical  Ddiidott ;  Soaodj  for  Van's  Fhyii- 
»II>69«a«raey;  Oononl  IHroetioBa  Bosnuod ;  Spodlto 
DiTociiono— Oroop— BjMBtarj— Gbolora ;  final  and  If- 
t-^v^xBl  Remedy  Cor  Xan'a  Fb7si«al  Dofononey.  Frica, 
t>7mai],$lW.         ^ 

Sexual  Physiology .-Tbla  work  contains  tho 
utwi  and  neat  important  IMscororica  in  tho  Anatomy 
Kii  Fhyaiology  of  the  aoxea;  Bsplidtta  the  origte  of 
Homan  lalfo;  how  and  when  MenatroaHont  Impregnn- 
t.ffa  end  Ooneoptiion  ocoar ;  giTinf  the  laws  by  which  tho 
smaber  and  sex  of  oftpilnf  are  controlled,  and  valnahlc 
tafonaation  in  regard  to  tho  Wgetting  and  roaring  of 
^ixtiftil  and  healthy  childm.  It  is  high-toned,  and 
ihoold  be  read  by  rrery  fimdly.  With  tO  fine  SngraT- 
mgi.  AgmU  wanttd*  Send  ttainp  fbr  Oinnlar.  Price, 
by  man,  $!• 

Hydropathic    Encyelopedla.— iu«i<n- 

tod.  A  OoBplcto  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene, 
taibraeiBc  Anatomy;  Physiology  of  tho  Hnman  Body ; 
Qfgiienio  igmiiliis,  md  tho  Picematlon  of  Health; 
IXetetioa  and  Codkary ;  Themy  and  Practice  of  T^oat- 
aeat;  flpoeial  Pathology  and  Hydro-Theraponticst  taelnd« 
m«  tho  IfalaiOk  Osnaas,  8pmploms»  and  Reatmeal  of  all 
kaovB  Bimaoasb  Application  to  Sargical  Diseases  and  to 
n7dxopathy,toHldwitey,  and  tho  Nvnery.  WithMO 
EngraTings,  and  ncariy  1000  Page%  tndnding  a  Oloosaiy, 
TableofOimtsata,andIndttCcmplcto.   Price  ft  fO 

Phyelcai  Perfeotlon.-o»tainiDg  chapter 

nStraetonof  the  Hnman  Body;  tho  ForfiMt  Han  and 
Woman;  tikoTtaaponmentiS  Law*  of  Hnman  Oonflg^ 
ratieat  Bmbryology;  OhUdhood;  XflbclBOf  Mental  Ool-j 
taz«;  Moml  and  Ift^isHiwial  Iniaoncm;  Social  OoMi«. 
tione  and  Osiwpatieaa';  Bemts  af  flltmato  oad  Locality ; 
Direct  Physloal  Onltnio;*  Practical  Hygisno  ;  Woman* 
loed;  tho  Scarcl  of  LengiTtty;  iho  Arts  of  Beanty; 

of  llgna»  ate.,  tls.   Bcantifhlly 
100! 
riice»bymail,$l 


The  True   Temperance  Platform ; 

or  an  Bxpoaitlcn  of  the  Fallaoy  of  AkohoUc  Medication. 
Bohig  tho  snbetanoe  of  Addrsmss  deliirerod  in  the  Qneen*s 
Ooncert  Booms,  London;  to  which  la  added  a  Disonssioa 
on  the  Modna  Operandi  of  Alcoholic  Medication.  Thii 
ozcoUeBt  Temperance  docnmont  should  bo  read  by  erery 
one  wbowonld  nndsntand  tho  tme  argvmcnts  agahout  the 
nse  of  alcohoL    Price,  by  mail,  M  cents. 


DIptherIa;  ItaKatnro,  History,  Oanscib  Pwrn* 
tion,  and  Tteatmsnt  on  Hygienic  principles,  etc  Itcon^ 
tains  diaptera  on  the  H ecology  and  TCcbnology  of  Dip- 
thoKia,  Description  and  Pathology  of  Dipthoria,  the  Palai 
Membrane,  History  and  InfictlonsncM  of  Dlpthcria,  its 
OaasM  and  Mortality,  OompUcatioos  andSeqneUi,  Merbid 
Anatomy  of  Dlpthcria,  tho  Drag  and  )he  Hygienic  Treat- 
ments, Btimnlation,  etc   Prioo,  by  mail.  $1  15.    ^ 

The  New  Hygienic  Cook  Book.  By 

Mn.  M.  M.  Jcncc.—This  work  contains  soreral  hmdred 
redpec  for  cooking  the  meet  palatable  and  wholcsomi 
food  withont  tho  nse  of  deleterioas  componnds.  Alsoi 
directions  tat  Washing,  Ironing,  remoTinf  Btaina,  Oan- 
niag  FMt,  etc.   Price  SO  contc 

Water  Cure  for  the  Mllllon.-Tho  pro- 

cessce  of  tho  Water  Ouro  Xsplained,  Popular  Brron  Bx- 
posed,  containing  Bnlea  te  Bathing,  Dieting^  Bncrdsing, 
Bcdpca  for  Oooking,  dirocfeicns  fbr  Heme  noatmont,  and 
to  UlnatratCk  etc   Price,  by  mail,  30  centc 


Hathe'a  Manual  of  ^ymnasticc— 

ma^atod.   Blor TiniiadHiw  In  Olsasm  and  Prttatc  Use 
DtoIsi^iSytem  1^11— d,  ^W.Xi.Bathc   Price 


The  Turkish  Bath;  Ita  History  and  Philcco- 
phy.  By  Brasmns  Wilson.  With  Kotss  and  an  Appen- 
dix by  M.  L.  Holbiock,  M.  D.^This  is  the  only  book  on 
the  Torkish  Bath  published  in  this  cooAtry.  Illustmted. 
Prioo  S5  centc 

New  Medical   Charts,  m  arranged  as  to 

present  to  the  eyo  at  a  glance  tho  Fundamental  Problems 
of  all  the  Medical  Systems  and  the  DistinctlTO  Principles 
fai  the  Fhaosophy  and  Praottcc  of  tho  Hygienic  System. 
Price  $$.    Sent  mily  by 


Diseases  Of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

OiTing  their  Oaascb  means  of  Prorenticn,  and  aMthods  of 
Oura.   Priccbttcsntc 

The  Cause  o^  Exhausted  Vitality; 

or.  Abuse  of  tho  Soiual  Function.   Pncc,  in  paper,  Tl 
cents;  in mnaUn,$l. 


Woman's'Dress;  withnumciwia 

showing  how  Woman's  COoUing  can  bo  made  beantiftf. 
hcalthftO,  and  comdBwtaUc   Pncc  SO  contc 

Children  ;  ^bdr  Management  in  Health  and  tai 
IMseasc   By  Dr.  Jod  Shew.   Price  $1  7& 

'  How  to  Bathe.— 'this  is  a  condso  funily  guide 
ftorthsusoof  all  kmds  of  bathe   Price  40  contc 

The  Movement  Cure;  »i  Prind^ua  and 

PracHoc   By  Qoc  H.  Tkylcr,  M.  D.   Price  |S. 

Is  It  I?— -^  Bcok  te  Bfciy  Man,  by  Dr. 
Price,  by  maqtIL 

Why  Not?-A  Bock  te  Btmy  W 

Price,  by  man,  $1. 


w  ss 


SALD    OF    HEALTH. 


Oonant's  Binder, 

OR   BOOK  COVBRS  FOK 

PEEIODICALS. 
Adapts  to  (he  AOanlit. 
Harpm',    ihitaas'i,     mil 


A     ohnp     Bad     ditfm1>l< 
suUiod  ot  BindlBg  Hag^ 


Eitrtmcly    i 
Hind. 


... jd  H  u 

being  JQit  (he  tfainf  let  pre- 
NTvliiE  Uagwpca  perteot 
Bod     0 1  •  *  a  •— fionkntr't 


ondiihm  tl 


Thii  li  ■  luafDl  InnnttoD.  )>T 
Hited  iu  »  momenl  between  Iwo  dui»bl8  po 
tiles  ua  nude.    A  jood  Bdne.-JTw  Fm-t 

Conufl  Dinder  to  on*  o(  the  bMt  uid 
Irlnnai  Ikir  keeptng  Feriodiisla  in  good 
KsnfcltinareijniBdlnetojnily.    It  i«  itrongMd  dm 
ble,  md  il  do»iKna«  rttber  fer  ■  Tenponur  or  Pennmen 
lUnder."— DEiUaH  eautlt. 

WOOD  k  HOLBEOOK, 

ocU  li  Lalfbt  Stntt.  K*>  York. 


Another  Wew  WorkI 

THE    IDENTIFICATION 

ARTISAN  AND  ARTIST, 


Proper  Object  of  Amorlcan  Eduo«- 
tlon. 


A  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 

On  the  KdstloD  at  (he  Arti  of  Dedgn  irilb  Itafl  Ar 
t^vdoBtlon.  Addreved  to  Amerlcui  WorkinEnm] 
ZaocmUm,  »ith  ui  Smf  on  Fioebel'e  Hetoaa  al  Fit 
ry  EdBceUon, 


"Bradbury  Biano." 

■V  fran  putuDel  MgniunUiiM  with  thu  fliu  « 
BdorM  Uiem  u  vonhf  of  the  fnlleit  unfldone  i 
Ubrtstisn  public.    We  Be  onng  the  Bndboi;  l>Ui._  _ 
ear  EuiUiea,  and  they  gin  entin  utlAMlon. 

Penoni  M  ■  dktuae  naed  bal  no  beaiUUoB  In  HBdlng 


.       .  EiEbDn  M.!_. 

e.  HAWK,  ei.  tlHholu  Uotel,  Ke     

TnoroBBTiLToii.edltarotTbe  Jodepwidmt. 
~'       ■     ■  -  -  TBntKf  for     ■ 


fitaot  to  lot.  I 
tMtoSio.    i 


^frot 

Huorlo  Wm.  B.  Bmdbntj, 
IT  BrsDiM  Bteeot,  M<«  TsA. 


1  root  applied  If  piuttuBed  ;  monhl 

led  tor  lie  ■Bmo,    or  -■ ■-'■ 

nd-hmnd  plBQoe  Bt  n- 
Ld  for  UlaitTBted  Prire 


List  of  Articles  for  Sale  b] 

WOO^A  HOLBROOK,  Ho.  IS  tBlgbt  Street,  ^'«w  Yorl 

BACON'S  HOME  OTHNABIVU,  with  bno 
ef  elpUiution  ud  100  cntx,  tlO. 
Tntat  Adliulinent,  vUb  >9  iUutntioBh  (3  JO. 

Swing  Adjuiloient,  fcr  clUldien,  It  JO. 

Eich  put  »ld  — T'—'-'r     Tlu  wliole,  (U. 
TM«  li  the  moet  Mlortle  pitee  of  GTmnietle   ai 

weak  cbeefs,  backi,  and  lldn  Its  nis  !■  the  beet  n 
knewB.  A  balf  htmr'a  nae  of  It  dally  todM  pnT« 
ente  many  caa^  of  dyipepala  and  ooDiomption. 

STRrNGES.— TbB    beat    stylet   in    market 
Unul  ityle,  by  mall,  ».      For  obUdien,  nib  Eye 
Eai  Dendw  tor  iBtea.  •!«.,  tL    Tba  Spiay  Syiingp,   Fl 
Tba  Trade  aoppUad. 

BOCND  V0LDME8.— We  rtill  have  a  fp' 
Bound  Tolnmei  for  IS8t,  IBM,  IMT,  IIW  and  ISM  f< 
•ale,  poetpaldi  by  mall,  lor  |S  Boon  it  wm  be  tanpouibl 
to  obtain  tbem. 

HEEALD  OF  HEALTH  COTEBS-»o  tha 
erery  one  (An  Irind  tbdr  numbcn  and  preaerrB 
neatly.    M  oenti. 

BREAD  PANS— (or  makinc  light,  aeiatw 
Bieid  without  loda,  laleratna,  yeaat,ar  olttor  poiM 
oompounda.    Only  by  Eipnaa,  |1  U. 


FILTERS.— Eedue'i,  Family  Sise,  $10  60 


Hygienic  Home  Water  Cure, 


Tbniabyhtlh r— ■ 

InititsMonlba  Paetflo  Oout,  baaed  etrietlyoi 
tienie  pctu^lea  of  treatment. 

Pr.  Smith  hai  built  and  ananged  the  Borne  i 

ial  nfarenoa  to  Ita  aap^iaif  the  ^aeo  tn  flan  Fraoc-'  > 
that  the  Lsigbt  BtreetEonie  and  Hrl^enle  Inatitutr  fur. 
niabea  to  the  Menda  of  Eealtb  BetJiu  In  H«  Tock  cr 
Tbe  UediDa]  Department  ii  ample  fortbe  CBKotallil 
HpltalltieiSBBdUwBiiard'nT  Dapannml 

■avid  far  tha i-n—  uf  the  friends 

thnnfFhoat  the  csaa      All  are  cordially  inc^ti 
™ii  onr  beallhftd  Homr. 

BASUIVr  J.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

S.  S.  UACBETII.  M.  D.. 
ing-tf  Attending  Phyaician. 


mai  deairv  ho^it^tieK  ai 


^ 


■na     HOVSEHOLU    MA«A- 

UH9  ZINE  conlaliu   In  arecy  nnn 
iBAeitoTy  ralnr-"  -•  *""     ^— 

Ye»rl.  Jl.    Sol 

iltmdid  rrvmion: 


Jaed  at  gllXI     Fan;  pagta  at  otliir 


The  Premium  Sanford  Com. 


rBOK  RicoHn  F.in 


Tin  nftat;  \—  bean  tutri  tkc  put  t«ugn  ia  niwlf  (iHy  BUla  mud  nnittfj,  iM  U>*  eklBi  bhIe  Ib  him  of 
»ri  niimiinl  by  tba  BiMeaBTiBaBC  and  lUslmltd  teMiMHnf  (nrltliR  ba(a>(irb<nrbt)nUb1iahiDKtlia  tict  Ihil 
juta  HaaibaK-  ■■'  eonfliBtaiciU  prmow  CTidfDcn  of  it*  npnierilT.  S<>U>lni  la  cIwbH  Ih  It  bnltlut  vUch 
jiVfaJlT«bM>Btiatcd.  It  huIhimrn'oiBn  <"  ■■''•(BB'^Ib  Co..)  •■  bsinitba  hut  fi*U  con,  ud  u  bhIi  to* 
t-Bththightl  pnaiBD  tor  trt  ««*»!»  ;raia.  In  MitbliiD,  WiHonln,  tIIIiBtMI>,  asd  otbar  Ralaa,  It  hu 
r<«H]  fru^  tv*  to  ftnr  wraka  eaillar.  prodBciiut  &tim  DDt^-lhiid  to  denble  tba  qoftntitf  of  otbar  oora. 

FURTHER    TESTIMONIALS. 

TnouiTT.  Uich^/ao.  T.ini.  BiooxanIKs.  N.  T 

-.  B  lArr-.wa:  TlilBh^Dg  700  Biflit  be  iBlmatad,  I  |  f.  h.  Fiimiii*— Dur  Sir:  1  planlad  Iba  aanloid  Com 

0  in  the  tcHll  *ltb  lbs  Bufacd  CstB  I  pluud  Ibt  ]  oo  Iha  Mb  of  Inna.    Hh  drf  vuthor  kppi  II  buk,  and 

"1   or   Mar.    *>>''•'    "?   ullbl^ri   van  CBltinlinc  11  wu  uun  Ihin  a  wnk  btfon  It  aprnutcl.    II  ona- 

'.1.    Plut^DUelorer  Kd— DomaDURaDdoBlrofdi-  |  mrnud  tc  Ht  ran  atom  Ihe  IMb  of  Jnli,  aid  it  bnt  all 

17  rBlt.nlioB— I  ban    harmlHl  fns  Iba  AM  am  (orn  1  cm  I  aa*  for  irla.    Bomo  ilalbi  bad  fin,  Mnie 

i.<ur.^  OBE  bnndnd  andOftj-aii  bnibfli;  thsinxiDd,  four,  asd  none  leaa  Ibao  lhi«.    About  Ibii  lime  ihe 

: 'r^lembcr  fnllj  ripe-  Tbe  brut  acn  of  my  Fominon  '  fielded  HTrnlT-flii  liuabi'li  per  acre,  sod  □olhingballhi' 
-=[ilinied  in  Ihu  aanu  Rddwilb  Kme  cullnie.  r>t)iled  ;  drr  wealbrckepl  it  from  yi<  Idinii  doutils  tbal  amaunl.    I 

-tuliiDanalMUed  com  Iban  |[  1  bad  plaoled  Ibe  While 
--.'.  EJefal-nwed  Yellov,  or  Bad  Blaic.  FroB  tbtw 
i<';e1i  nt  ean  1  got  two  bnabela  of  iholled  con.    Uaie 

'"  tbn  Ihiw  or  Ibnr  limca  10  ■briliiig  tbat  ULanBt.        <*-  B-  Fifs 

,n»e.?hedallh»mm.Ibadoi»bundrt<lttBdl»™iji  .  "J  'iperm 

-  :'c.fniaeonfrDmllinebuibelaofean.    iriDjoDt     plnolid  two  I 

-.^..ilhitlwillBiakearothortrtalDcnTMi.iflliTC.  ,  'r'^"'  "•  ' 

-rLniy*nalljlikfdiolhi»Tici»i(T,  Tbr,c.ddeli*fiod  !  "pl'id^d  loeli 
■t  m-  JS.TO  If  I  bad  paid  (11  foril,  it  would  be  tba  '  qua""ofan 
-iV"^  aeed    I  orer   planlod.    Some  of  my  oel^bbara     — atlntrat^ 

mhiv-ilinlbemh.  JOHK  HOWLASD.        "i™'      ^  g. 

FomITll.I.l^  Ind.         BantoTd  Con 


'  'Fd  it  i*i«#  brfort  and  onca  anrr  barreet  Did  not 
:i  uftervaida  DDtit  it  bad  »nd,  and  wea  anrphaed  to 
jg  from  Ome  to  eight  itallca  in  ■  hill,  and  mod  of  Ibein 
.'.b  no  and  aoBw  with  Ihiaealnon  adiilk.  It  jieldrd 
iltifr  Tat«  of  190  boahrla  pcracra,  which  wuBJuat  Iwioa  Ibe 

'■DlagotogiTailatrial.  FUA.NK  R.  BOOLE. 


,  A.  B.  CRANE. 

/.UMMILf. 

bio.  V,rt.  u.  imo. 

he  ranfoid  ( 

orn.    Lulf  In  Maj  I 

old  «FOUDd. 

and  .  V.:,^  ylehi  «, 

yramibetw 

oquaHapUlBledona 

und.lobl-.iii 

cdlhii^y-arehuahela 

1j  bQ..hcl.  |«r  acre. 

irrd  by  all  who  ■». 

railed    Ihirty-eigbt 

l>  wml.     I 

lledb^anj 

GEO 

WSI,  WILKOS. 

t>.  PINKBBTON. 


PBICES:  Un<- Quart.  poM-imid.  IS  cmU:  T>u  QuxcIh,  VM;  Oii«  Frrk,  hy  Eipnu,  (3 ; 
Jla![  Bushel,  |3  ;  Un«  Boahel,  86. 

Send  stamp  Tot  CiTColar,  giving  full  dtecripliuD,  UinloTy,  and  Teelimoiiy.  Also,  Pric-list  of 
a<  V  TuistiM  of  Com,  Fotatoce,  Oala,  and  otber  clioico  Farm  Sccda.  Honey  ma}-  be  mat  in 
Kcgi^ittrM  Letter,  or  Foot  UfGca  Money  Oidcra  (drawn  nn  RiTcrhead  F.  O.,  N.  T.).  Any  amount 
IbHt  than  VSmay  bp  sent  by  malt  at  tny  risk. 

Addreu  8.  B.  FANNINO,  JAMsapoBT,  N.  T. 

FABMB&S,   nVY  TOVR  BBBD  from  the  OROWBA. 

BEED  OATS.  Iwlll«Bd»»i.IeofeilberT.i,etTo(«al.bTin.H,/r«  ,  POTATOEei 

Wnirr  Paoawriaa.       •  B"Pl"  «>  •"  """"I  •"  •»)  •<li*"«  "P™  ""'f  •' •h""  ! 

Wbrc  Bwmaii.  _  I        Kme  or  nn  F.iei.iia 

Wh.1,  SnoKaa.  "™?*-  i 

TiLLOW  Lsnaiutw.  Send  atavp  (or  rlrrutar.  (iTlnr  fall  deaciiptiOD  ud  | 

BicEiaioa.  Piiea-IM. 

EearaDL  I        FnaLua. 

AddTMi  S.  U.  FANNINO.  Jahipp<»t.  N.  T. 


FOYHBLVH    BDITZOIV-RIIVISIID  AXD    IBEFKOirSl 
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ALCOHOLTO  Btimulanta  fbft  exalt,  then 
impair,  depreae,  partially  pwalyM  the 
roven  a&d  actaona  of  life.  Ordinary  medicinal 
doaes,  at  first  tirighton  the  eye,  flufh  the  iace, 
mcreaae  ^e  action  of  the  heart,  and  gxTO  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  warmth  and  ehaer  to  mmd  and 
lodj.  The  second  eflboti  of  the  same  doses 
&re :  dimness  of  the  eye,  pallor  of  the  face,  tre- 
mors, palpitation,  weak  and  irregular  pulse,  and 
ft  general  feeling  of  hodily  and  mental  ezhans- 
tion.  The  first  efiiBets  are  short,  lasting  at  most 
bat  a  few  hours ;  the  seoond  are  long  in  com- 
parison, laating  many  hoars,  or  eren  days.  The 
first  or  primary  effects  are  an  effort  to  raise  the 
tides  of  lifo  and  fbelittg  ahoTO  where  simple  nii- 
trition  can  sustain  them,  and  in  this  eflbrt  nerv^ 
ona  force  is  rapidly  spent,  at  the  expense  of  the 
p<>we»  of  life,  of  which  the  secondary  and  re- 
mote eflbets,  the  exhanstioii,  irritation,  languor, 
ftiid  melancholy — all  of  them  shades  of  paralptii 
—are  at  once  Uie  cooMquenoes  and  the  prooi 

Physiciana  give  these  stimulant*  for  their 
primary,  exalting,  or  toning  effbcts  only.  But 
tbe  doses  r^eated,  these  effects  grow  shorter 


and  weaker,  and  tend  to  disappear  entirely,, 
while  the*  secondary  and  more  remote  eflecta< 
deepen  and  strengthen,  until  ihej  triumph  oyer 
the  primary,  and  hreak  down  the  constitutional 
health.  It  is  almost  ineredible,  that  the  yast 
amount  of  dosing  with  alcoholic  stimulants  can 
only  secure  transiently  the  ends  sought  after, 
while  it  must  end  in  producing,  in  a  more  per-^ 
manent  form,  suhstantially  the  Tery  same  oon- 
ditions  of  dehility  it  was  giveU  to  cure. 

Bat»  say  authorities,  you  must  gire  the  hrandy 
in  small  and  repeated  doses  mUjft  that  is  to^ 
say,  in  tUmtOttting  doses  only,  and  so  ayoid 
these  secondaryand  disastrous  eflbolB.  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  stimulating  doses  m^  f 

Can  alcoholic  stimulantsy  hy  any  possible 
mode  of  administration,  produce  perpetual  ex- 
altation? Are  not  first  eilbots  really  a  Tital 
wrestling  against  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and 
the  secondary  eilbots  the  lapse  of  nature  after 
the  straggle  P  Could  a  dose  which  left  no  aeo- 
ondary  effect,  if  such  a.dose  were  possible,  an- 
swer the  intention  of  the  dose,  and  satis^ 
either  physician  or  patient  P 
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THE    HEBALD    OF    HEALTH. 


It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  an  epidemic 
brought  into  Bellevne  Hospital,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  great  number  of  cases  of  typhus 
fever.  Now  if  there  be  one  disease  nAich,  first 
of  all,  the  advocates  for  alcoholic  medication 
will  name,  and  the  books,  too.  as  the  very  crisis 
of  necessity  for  their  use,  it  is  the  turning  point 
of  low  fevers.  But  what  says  the  Doctor  in 
charge  at  BellevueP  '*  We  gave  brandy  to 
hold  up  the  pulse,  following  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Stokes,  to  begin  when  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  was  almost  gone ;  and  so  we  did,  and  we 
went  on  trying  to  hold  up  the  pulse,  until 
twenty  ounces  of  brandy,  and  even  much  more 
was  giyen  to  single  cases  in  a  single  day.  Bat 
we  found,  after  the  fever  had  run  a  certain  time 
that  we  could  not  control  the  pulse  in  this  way, 
and  then  we  stood  by  and  gave  the  brandy  '  on 
principle.'  "  Just  at  this  time,  and  when 
one  m  Jive  of  these  patients  were  dying,  the 
J)octor  ordered  every  patient  removed  to  the 
"Island,**  and  placed  under  tents.  And  he 
says,  "  1  determined  not  a  drop  of  stimulants 
should  go  into  those  tents."   Scarcely,  however, 

:  were  his  patients  established  in  their  tents,  be* 
fore  his  associate  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Doc- 
tor, many  of  our  patients  are  in  a  state  of  coma, 
and  if  we  don*t  stimulate  them  they  will  die.*' 
But  the  Doctor  was  true  to  his  determination, 

.  and  I  have  heard  him  declare  that,  here,  with 
fresh  atV,  and  mthout  stimulants,  they  got  the 

•  best  record  ever  shown,  only  one  in  sixteen  of  thete 
;  patients  died. 

"  Stimulating  doses  onlj/  T*  Mark  it  t  When 
;  these  doctors  found  they  could  hold  up  the 
-  pulse  no  longer  with  the  brandy,  just  there  was 

•  the  point  where  the  worn-out  powers  of  life 
.  could  not  be  stimulated  any  more,  and  the  de- 

•  pressing  and  paralyzing  effects  of  the  brandy 

•  were  all  they  could  get.  Even  then  they  stood 
by  and  gave  it  "  on  principle,"  which  mears, 

.  I  take  it,  that  they  gave  it  because  it  is  custom, 
I  precedent,  or  according  to  the  books. 

*  Mark  it !  Many  of  these  cases  were  in  the 
full  narcosis — *'  comd* — of  alcohoL'sm,  when  they 
redched  the  "Island,"  of  which  '* fresh  air^' 

•  cured  them. 

Mark  it !  any  alcoholic  stimulant  you  choose 
to  give,  in  repeated  medicinal  doses,  in  acute  or 
chronic  diseases,  will  end  at  last  in  causing  the 
very'  forms  of  constitutional  disturbance  and 
failure  it  is  given  to  cure,  and  one  may  stand 
by  and  give  it  "  on  principle,"  only  to  see  their 
patient  sink  into  yet  deeper  exhaustion. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  in  low  fevers  ?  I  would 
mther  manage  the  fevers  than  the  alcohol! 

I  wonder  how  soon  the  time  will  come  when 


doctors  will  find  out  how  sure  a  poison  alco- 
hol truly  is,  as  they  are  just  now  beginning  to 
find  out  of  their  old  friend,  opium,  since  the 
discovery  of  its  galloping  riral,  the  hydrate  of 
chloral ;  or,  as  Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  who  after 
treating  nearly  forty  cases  of  pneumonia  with 
tartar  emetic^  and  thenas  many  more  without  it. 
naively  declared  he  never  knew  what  a  poison 
tartar  emetic  was  before. 

No  fact  is  better  established  than  that  alco- 
holic stimulants  greatly  impair  and  finally  de- 
stroy the  glandular  system.  The  stomach,  the 
strongest  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  resists 
their  action  better  than  the  liver,  yet  even  here 
infiammation,  thickening,  and  discoloration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  great  loss  of  gastric 
gland  secretions  takes  place,  with,  of  course, 
greatly  impaired  digestion.  But  a  man's  foun- 
dation is  in  his  digestion,  and  as  the  foundation 
fails  so  fails  the  man.  The  fiver,  only  a  sitep 
from  the  stomach,  in  the  route  of  the  portal 
circulation,  gets  the  alcohol  only  slightly  di- 
luted, and  here  it  infiames,  contracts,  and  deforms 
this  organ,  and  wastes  and  destroys  that  very 
part  of  it  which  secretes  or  separates  the  bile 
from  the  blood.  The  same  change  takee  place 
in  the  kidneys,  &om  the  same  cause,  thoogh 
hardly  so  promptly,  or  certainly,  as  these  or- 
gans are  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  farther 
away  from  the  stomach  whore  the  alcohol  is 
received  into  the  blood.  Now  what  is  true  of 
these  stimulants,  as  to  these  larger  glands,  is 
true  of  all  the  other  glands  of  the  body  whose 
office,  like  those  already  named,  is  either  to  sup- 
ply some  secretions  useful  in  nutrition,  or  to 
eliminate  waste  and  poisonous  elements  from 
the  blood.  But  where  falls  the  stress  of  a  fe- 
ver P  It  is  upon  the  glandular  system .  What 
does  a  physician  most  of  all  want  to  do  to  abate 
and  shorten  a  fever  ? — Oct  the  glands  into  ac- 
tion. What  organs  fail  first  of  all  in  all  fe- 
vers, and  cause  that  self-poisoning  which  is  the 
batfis  of  all  fevers? — The  glands,  including,  of 
course,  the  skin,  which  contains  in  its  substance 
a  vast  network  of  minute  glands,  which,  taken 
together,  eliminate  from  the  blood  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  effete  and  worn-out  elements 
of  the  continued  waste  of  the  body. 

What  then  P  Shall  we  use  an  article  to  cure 
fevers  whose  primary,  heating,  and  irritant 
action  impairs  secretion,  and  whose  after  effects 
are  to  cause  a  slow  consumption  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  glands  themselves  P 

Have  not  physicians  while  depending  upon 
the  delusive  support  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
low  fevers  forgotten  the  power  of  truly  helpful 
agents, /rf<A  air,  which  is  the  great  .antidote  for 
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tht:  poisoned  blood  of  feyertt ;  free  water-drink- 
ing, the  only  perfect  mode  of  disaolving  and 
.ilating  ferer  poisons;  tepid  sponging,  and 
Iric'ioQ  of  the  skin  with  cool  hands,  which 
.late  fever,  excite  the  skin  to  action,  and  tone 
.2'!  soothe  the  nervous  system  f 

Alcoholic  stimalants  retard  the  breathing; 
'lili  they  do  by  a  partial  paralyeis  of  that  part 
•  f  ihc  brain  which  sends  its  nerves  to  the  lungs, 
la!  the  breathing  retarded,  oarhonic  acid  gas — 
i'^^tlf  a  narcotic  poison — is  retained  in  the 
Uood,  a  most  dangerous  element  in  fevers,  and 
tl€  cause  of  a  dusky  or  livid  paleness,  often 
i-'xn  here,  and  also  in  the  face  of  chronic  spirit- 
inukers.  In  this  manner  the  blood  becomes 
^piire,  and  sot  only  in  this  way,  but  hy  the 
;rcseoce  of  alcohol  itself,  and  by  its  checking 
tLe  action  of  the  glands.  But  it  is  only  pore 
\V>od  that  flows  quickly  and  freely  through  all 
^he  invisibly  minute  hair-like  blood-vessels, 
^lere  all  the  acts  of  nutrition  takes  place;  and 
by  io  much  as  the  blood  becomes  impure,  hy  so 
DQi-h  does  there  come  a  greater  stress  upon  the 
L^ort  to  circulate  this  impure  blood,  and  by 

a^jon  of  this  stress  it  is  often  found  dilated 
^:A  hjpertrophied.  These  facts,  taken  together, 
( X plain  the  narcotism  of  alcohol ;  they  explain 
*':.(!  blunting  of  all  the  bodily  sensations,  and 
'h'^y  account  for  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  or  the 
ftilure  of  the  body  in  keeping  itself  warm  by 
it  A  own  organic  processes. 

Finally,  what  physician  does  not  know  how 
qii'.kly  alcoholic  stimulants  create  a  new  and 
d'  ceptive  teant  in  the  nervous  system — a  want 
nnknown  to  normal  human  nature,  a  want  which 
Ties  "  give !  give  !**  with  an  importunity  irre- 
^i^'ible  in  proportion  te  the  duration  of  the  habit 
^'Iiirh  cauBed  it,  and  to  the  wreck  of  mind  and 
V-,(iy  which  follows  it.  What  physician,  who 
k''t{ts  love  or  Caith  with  human  nature,  wiU 
iM  take  care  how  ha  creates  "^this  frandulent 
tc'7»r,  which, before  himself  or  his  patient  knows 
it,  may  become  a  passion  which  blinds  the  rea- 
son and  p&raly^es  the  will,  the  only  recupera- 
tive power  of  the  soul. 


•♦-^ 
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Hygi£N£  07  Boots. — Breaking  in  a 
yonng  span  of  boots  is  ecstaoy,  or  would  be  if 
tlttiDg  boot-makers  could  he  found ;  but  there's 
t\tj  pinch,  though  they  do  give  you  fits  some« 
tmf'S.  • 

Getting  tailored  to  suit  me,  the  next  thing 
was  to  get  booted.  I  succeeded.  It  cost  me 
nineteen  dollars. 

I'd  willingly  return  the  compliment  for  noth- 


ing. 


At  last  my  boots  were  finished,  and  I  went 
into  them  right  and  left ;  at  least,  I  tried  so  to 
do. 

With  every  nerve  fiashing  lightning,  I  pulled 
and  tugged  most  thrillingly,  but  in  vain. 

"  Theie's  no  putting  my  foot  in  it,"  says  I. 

"Give  one  more  try,"  says  he. 

Although  almost  tried  out,  I  generously  gave 
one  more.  I  placed  the  boot-maker's  awl  in  one 
strap,  and  his  last-hook  in  the  other,  and  with 
"two  roses  "  mantling  my  cheeks,  postured  for 
the  contest. 

I  tried  the  heeling  process,  and  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  toe  the  mark ;  bnt  to  successfully 
start  the  thing  on  foot  was  a  bootless  effort. 

Then  I  slumberously  gravitated,  and  dreamed 
thus: 

Old  *'  Leather^brains"  in  Satan's  livery,  pro- 
ducing a  hammer  from  a  carpet-bag  proceeded 
to  shape  my  feet,  and  fill  them  with  shoe-pegs. 

My  nap  was  ruffled,  and  not  to  be  continued 
under  those  ciroumstances,  so  I  wisely  con- 
cluded it. 

"  They're  on  I"  says  the  boot-maker- 

And  a  tight  on  it  was,  excruciatingly  so. 

My  feelings  centered  in  those  boots,  tears 
filled  my  eyes,  and  I  was  dumb  with  emotion  ; 
but  quickly  reviving,  I  slaked  the  oordwainer 
with  a  flood  of  rabid  eloquence. 

The  coweiing  wretch  suggested  they  would 
stretch. 

But  they  shrank. 

However,  "  in  verdure  clad,"  I  was  persuaded 
into  wearing  them,  and  stiffly  sidled  off,  a  badg- 
ered biped,  my  head  swinging  round  the  circle, 
and  my  voice  hanging  on  the  verge  of  profanity 
all  the  way. 

As  fit  boots  they  were  a  most  successful  fail- 
ure. I  gave  them  to  the  office-boy ;  but  the 
crutches  I  afterward  bought  him  cost  me  twe  n- 
ty-seven  dollars.  Yours  calmly.—  Victor  King^ 
in  FtmekiniUo, 


FoBCE  IK  PowDBK. — ^Forty-three  pounds 
of  gunpowder  exploded  behind  a  three  hun- 
dred-pound shot  sends  it  thirteen  hundred  feet 
in  one  second.  This  force  is  exerted  in  the 
short  space  of  the  two-hundredth  part  of  one 
second.  It  would  take  a  steam-engine  with  the 
power  of  #,880,681  horses  to  do  the  same  work 
in  the  same  time.  One  horse-power  lifts  thirty- 
three  thousand  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute. 


Why  is  a  blind  man  like  a  water-pipe  ? 
He  is  generally  led  (lead). 
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Lord    Bacon's   Statements   on    Longevity 


BT  B.  BAT  LABXBSTBB,  B.  A.,  OZVOBD. 
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'E  now  preaent  Lord  Baoon's  8tatem«nts 
on  the  sabject,  whioh  we  liare  tranaoribed 
from  a  weE-known  translation  of  hia  works. 
Truth  and  error  are  strangelj  mixed  in  tJiis  in- 
teresting sammary. 

"  Touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
living  creatores,  the  information  which  may  be 
had  is  but  slender,  observation  is  negligent,  and 
tradition  fabnlons.  In  tame  cxeatiires  their  de- 
generate life  cozrapteth  them,  in  wild  orsatnres 
their  exposing  to  aJl  weathers  often  interoepteth 
them ;  neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
concomitants  give  any  fdrtiherance  to  this  in- 
formation (the  greatness  of  their  bodies,  their 
time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  the  number  of 
their  young  ones,  the  time  of  their  growth,  and 
the  rest;,  iu  regard  that  these  things  are  inter- 
mixed, and  sometimes  they  concur,  sometimes 
they  sever. 

1.  Kan's  age  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by 
any  certain  narration)  doth  exceed  the  age  of 
all  other  living  creatures,  except  it  be  of  a  few 
only,  and  the  concomitants  in  him  are  very 
equally  disposed,  his  stature  and  proportion 
large,  his  bearing  in  the  womb  nine  months,  his 
fruit  commonly  one  at  a  birth,  his  puberty  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  his  time  of  growing  till 
twenty. 

2.  The  elephant,  by  undoubted  relation,  ex- 
ceedi  the  ordinary  race  of  man's  life,  but  bis 
bearing  in  the  womb  the  space  of  ten  yean  is 
Habulous ;  of  two  years,  or  at  least  above  one, 
is  certain.  Now  his  bulk  is  great,  his  time  of 
growing  until  the  thirtieth  year,  his  teeth  ex- 
ceeding hard,  neither  hath  it  been  observed  that 
his  blood  is  the  coldest  of  all  creatures ;  his 
age  hath  sometimes  reached  to  two  hundred 
years. 

a.  Lions  are  accounted  long  livers,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  found  toothless,  a  sign 
not  so  certain,  for  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
strong  breath. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper,  a  dull  beast, 
and  given  to  ease,  and  yet  not  noted  for  long 
life ;  nay,  he  hath  this  sign  of  shoAlife^  that 
his  bearing  in  the  womb  is  but  short,  soaroe  fiodl 
forty  days. 

6.  The  fox  seems  to  be  well  disposed  in  many 
things  for  long  life ;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on 
Aesh,  lives  in  dens,  ai4  y^t  he  is  neted  not  to 


oi 


have  that  property.    Certainly  he  is  a  kind 
dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short  lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  a  long  liver,  a  lean  creatare 
and  sinewy;  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  aittaiz 
to  fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  yesuv. 

7.  The  horse  lives  but  to  a  moderate  age 
scarce  to  forty  years,  his  ordinary  poiicMl  i 
twenty  years,  but  perhaps  he  is  beholden,  foi 
this  shortness  of  life  to  man ;  for  we  Have  xlo  v 
no  horses  of  the  sun  that  live  freely,  and  ai 
pleasure,  in  good  pastures ;  notwithstanding^  the 
horse  grows  tin  he  be  six  years  old,  and  is  able 
for  generation  in  his  old  age.  The  ass  liv« 
commonly  to  the  horse's  age,  but  the  mnle  oat- 
lives  them  both. 

8.  The  hart  is  famous  amongst  men  for  lon^ 
life,  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  istmdoabted. 
They  tell  of  a  certain  hart  that  was  found  with 
a  collar  about  its  neck,  and  that  collar  hidden 
with  fat  The  long  life  of  the  hart  is  the  less 
credible,  because  he  comes  to  bis  perfection  at 
the  fifth  year,  and  not  long  after  his  boms 
(which  he  sheds  and  renews  yearly)  grow  more 
narrow  at  the  root,  and  less  branched. 

9.  The  dog  is  but  a  short  liver,  he  exeeads 
not  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and,  for  the  meet 
part,  lives  not  to  fourteen  years ;  a  creatare  of 
the  hottest  temper,  and  living  in  extremes^  for 
he  is  commonly  either  in  vehement  motion,  or 
sleeping ;  besides,  the  bitch  bringeth  forth  many 
at  a  burden. 

10.  The  ox  likewise,  for  the  greatness  of 
body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liver,  abo^ 
some  sixteen  years,  and  the  males  live  lo 
than  the  females;  notwithstanding  they 
usually  but    one   at    a    burden;    a  oreat 
dull,  fieshy,  and  soon  fiatted,  and  living  on 
upon  herby  substances,  without  grain* 

11.  The  sheep  seldom  lives    to  ten    yea 
though  he  be  a  creature  of  moderate  size,  ai 
excellently  clad ;  and,  that  which  may  seem 
wonder,  being  a  creature  with  so  little  a  gall,  y 
he  hath  the  most  curled  coat  of  any  other, 
the  hair  of  no  creature  is  so  much  curled 
wool  is.    The  ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  the 
live.    The  %heep  is  a  diseased  creature,  an 
rarely  lives  to  his  tall  age. 

12.  The  goat  lives  to  the  same  age  with  tb 
sheep,  and  ia  not  much  unlike  in  other  thin 
though  he  be  a  creature  more  nimblei  and 
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somewhat  a  firmfir  floBb,  and  ao  dioiild  Im  longer 
liTcd- 

13.  The  low  liTes  to  fifteen  yean,  loinetimee 
io  twenty ;  and  though  it  he  a  creatTxra  of  the 
moistert  fleeh,  yet  that  eeems  to  make  nothing 
TO  length  of  life.  Of  the  wild  hoar  or  bow,  we 
have  nothing  certain. 

14.  The  cat's  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten 
3  eara ;  a  czeatnre  nimble  and  full  of  spirit.  A 
cr«atiire  raTenons  in  eating,  rather  swallowing 
<lc  wn  his  meat  whole  than  feeding. 

15.  Hazes  and  coneys  attain  scarce  to  seyen 
rears,  being  both  creatures  generative,  and  with 
>  oirng  ones  of  several  conceptions  in  their  bel- 
lies. In  this  tbey  are  unlike,  that  the  coney 
lives  under  ground,  and  the  hare  above  ground. 
And,  again,  that  the  hare  is  et  a  more  duskish 
5»ah. 

16.  Birds,  for  the  sise  of  their  bodies,  are 
mijch  lesaer  than  beasts;  for  an  eagle  or  swan 
IS  bat  a  small  thing  in  comparison  of  an  ox  or 
horse,  and  so  is  an  ostrich  to  an  elephant. 

1 7.  Birds  are  excellently  weU  clad,  for  feathersf 
for  warmtii  and  close  sitting  to  the  body,  ex- 
'.t.cd  wool  and  hairs. 

13.  Birdsy  though  they  hatch  many  young 
on«  together,  yet  they  bear  them  not  all  in 
their  bodies  at  once,  but  lay  their  eggs  by  turns, 
whereby  their  fimit  hath  the  more  plentiful 
nourishment  whilst  it  is  in  their  bodies. 

19.  Birds  chew  little  or  nothing,  but  their 
meat  is  found  whole  in  their  crops,  notwith- 
standing they  will  break  the  shells  of  fruit  and 
pick  oat  the  kernels ;  they  are  thought  to  be  of 
&  very  hot  and  strong   construction.* 

20.  The  motion  of  birds  in  their  flying  is  a 
itrxed  motion,  consisting  of  a  moving  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  which  is  the 
most  wholesome  kind  of  exercise. 

21.  Aristotle  noted  well  touching  the  genera- 
tion of  birds  (but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other 
living  creatures),  that  the  seed  of  the  male  con- 
fers lees  to  generation  than  the  female,  but  that 
it  rather  aflbrds  activity  than  matter ;  so  that 
izuttfdl  eggs  and  unfmitfttl  eggs  are  hardly  dis- 
tixiguisbed. 

22.  Birds  (almost  all  of  them)  come  to  their 
full  growth  the  first  year,  or  a  little  after.  It  is 
tme,  that  their  feathers  in  some  kinds,  and  their 
LiUs  in  others,  show  their  years ;  but  for  the 
jfrowth  of  their  bodies  it  is  not  so. 

23.  The  eagle  is  accounted  a  long  Uver,  yet 
V,8  years  are  not  set  down ;  and  it  is  alleged, 
3.9  a  sign  of  his  long  life,  that  he  casts  his  bill 
whereby  he  grows  young  again ;  from  whence 
cumes  that  old  proverb,  the  old  age  of  an  eagle. 
Xotwithstanding  perchance  the  matter  may  be, 


thus,  that  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  doth  n^tt 
cast  his  bill,  but  the  casting  of  his  bill  is  the 
renewing  of  the  eagle ;  for,  after  that  his  bill  is 
grown  to  a  great  crookedness,  the  eagle  feeds 
with  much  difficulty. 

24.  Vultures  are  also  affirmed  to  be  long  liv- 
ers, insomuch  that  they  extend  their  life  well 
near  to  a  hundred  years.  Kites  likewise,  and 
so  all  birds  that  feed  upon  flesh,  and  birds  of 
prey,  live  long.  As  for  hawks,  because  tbey 
lead  a  degenerate  and  servile  life  for  the  delight 
of  men,  the  term  of  their  natural  life  is  not  cer- 
tainly known ;  notwithstanding  amongst  mewed 
hawks  some  have  been  found  to  have  lived 
thirty  years,  and  amongst  wild  hawks  forty 
years. 

26.  The  raven  likewise,  is  reported  to  live 
long,  someUmes  to  a  hundred  years.  He  feeds 
on  carrion,  and  flies  not  often,  but  rather  is  a 
sedentary  and  ofielancholic  bird,  and  hath  very 
black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him  in 
most  things  (except  in  greatness  and  voice), 
lives  not  altogether  so  long,  and  yet  is  reckoned 
amongst  the  long  livers. 

26.  The  swan  is  certainly  found  to  be  a  long 
liver,  and  exceeds  not  nnfireqnently  a  hundred 
years.  He  is  a  bird  excellently  plumed,  a  feeder 
upon  fish,  and  is  always  carried,  and  that  in 
running  waters. 

27.  The  goose  also  may  pass  amongst  the 
long  livers,  though  his  food  be  commonly  grass, 
and  such  kind  of  nourishment,  especially  the 
wild  goose;  whereupon  this  proverb  grew 
amongst  the  Germans,  MagUiMix  quam  anamU 
valit — older  than  a  wild  goose. 

28.  Storks  must  needs  be  long  livers,  if  that 
be  true  which  Was  anciently  observed  of  them, 
that  they  never  came  to  Thebes,  because  that 
city  was  often  sacked.  This,  if  it  were  so, 
then  either  they  must  have  the  knowledge  of 
more  ages  than  one,  or  else  the  old  ones  must 
tell  their  young  the  history.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing more  frequent  than  fables. 

29.  For  fables  do  so  abound  touching  the 
phoenix,  that  the  truth  is  utterly  lost,  if  any 
such  bird  there  be.  As  for  that  which  was  so 
much  admired,  that  she  was  ever  seen  abroad 
with  a  great  troop  of  birds  about  her,  it  is  not 
such  wonder ;  for  the  same  is  usually  seen  about 
an  owl  flying  in  the  day-time,  or  a  parrot  let  out 
of  a  Mge. 

80.  The  parrot  hath  been  certainly  known  to 
have  lived  three-score  years  in  England,  how 
old  soever  he  was  before  he  was  brought  over; 
a  bird  eating  almost  all  kind  of  meats,  chewing 
his  meat,  and  renewing  his  bill ;  likewise  curst 
and  mischievous,  and  of  a  black  flesh. 
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31.  The  peftcook  lires  twenty  jean,  but  he 
comes  not  forth  with  his  arg^  eyes  before  he 
be  three  yean  old ;  a  bird  slow  of  pace,  haying 
whitish  flew. 

32.  The  dung-hill  cock  is  yenereous,  martial, 
and  hut  of  a  phort  life ;  a  crank  bird,  having 
also  white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cook,  commonly  called  the 
turkey  cock,  liyes  not  much  longer  than  the 
dung-hill  cock ;  an  ang^bird,  and  hath  exceed- 
ing white  flesh. 

34.  The  ringdoyes  are  of  the  longest  sort  of 
livers,  insomuch  that  they  attain  sometimes  to 
fifty  yean  of  age ;  an  airy  bir^,  and  both  builds 
and  sits  on  high.  But  doves  and  turtles  are 
but  short  lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

35.  But  pheasants  and  partridges  may  live 
to  sixteen  yean.  They  are  great  breeders,  but 
not  so  white  of  flesh  as  the  ordinary  pullen. 

86.  The  blackbird  is  reported  to  be,  amongst 
the  lesser  birds,  one  of  the  longest  livers ;  an 
unhappy  bird,  and  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very 
short  life.  But  the  linnet,  no  bigger  in  body 
than  the  sparrow,  hath  been  observed  to  have 
lived  twenty  yean. 

38.  Of  the  ostrich  we  have  nothing  certain ; 
those  that  were  kept  here  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate, that  no  long  life  appeared  by  them.  Of 
the  bird  ibis  we  find  only  that  he  liveth  long, 
bat  his  yean  are  not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  ancertain  than 
that  of  terrestrial  creatures,  because  living  un- 
der the  water  they  are  the  less  observed ;  many 
of  themT breathe  not,  by  which  means  their  vi- 
tal spirit  is  more  closed  in;  and,  therefore, 
though  they  receive  some  refrigeration  by  their 
gills,  yet  that  refrigeration  is  not  so  continual 
as  when  it  is  by  breathing. 

40.  They  are  free  from  the  desiccation  and 
depredation  of  the  air  ambient,  because  they 
live  in  the  water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
wat«r,  ambient,  and  piercing,  and  received  into 
the  pores  of  the  body,  doth  more  hurt  to  long 
life  than  the  air  doth. 

41.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that  their  Jl>]ood  is  not 
warm.  Some  of  them  are  great  devouren,  even 
of  their  own  kind.  Their  flesh  is  softer  and 
more  tender  than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures ; 
they  grow  exceedingly  fat,  insomuch  that  an 
incredible  quantity  of  oil  will  be  extracted  out 
of  one  whale. 

42.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
yean ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some 
of  them  by  cutting  off  their  tails,  they  grow 
until  ten  yean  of  age. 

43.  That  which  they  report  of  some  fishes  is 


strange,  that  after  a  certain  age  their  'bodir- 
will  waste  and  grow  very  slender,  only  theij 
head  and  tail  retaining  their  former  gpreatness. 

44.  There  were  found  ia  Gasaar's  fish-pond: 
lampreys  to  have  lived  three-score  years  ;  thc\ 
were  g^wn  so  fJEuniliar  with  long  use,  tliat  Cra> 
sus,  the  ontor,  solemnly  lamented  one  o 
them. 

46.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes,  living^  in  frcsl 
water,  is  found  to  last  longest,  sometimes  tl 
forty  yean;  he  is  a  ravener,  of  a  flesh,  some 
what  dry  and  firm. 

46.  But  the  carp,  bream,  tench,  eel,  and  th< 
like,  are  not  held  t^i  live  above  ten  years. 

47.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  abort  o 
life ;  so  are  trouts ;  but  the  perch  is  slow  o 
growth,  long  of  life. 

48.  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  thi 
whale  or  ork,  how  long  it  is  welled  by  yita 
spirit,  we  have  received  nothing  certain ;  neith^  ] 
yet -touching  the  sea-calf,  and  sea-bog,  ar* 
other  innumerable  fishes. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  reported  to  be  exceeding 
long  lived,  and  an  famous  for  the  times  of  thoij 
growth,  for  that  they,  amongst  all  other  crc  i 
tures,  are  thought  to  grow  during  their  whoL: 
life.  They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay  epgs 
ravenous,  cruel,  and  well  fenced  against  ttie  wa. 
ten.  Touching  the  other  kinds  of  shell  fi^li 
we  find  nothing  certain  how  long  they  live.'* 
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I  8H0I7LI>  Bay  that  Uryden  is  more  aj 
to  dilate  our  fancy  than  thought,  as  great  poet 
have  the  gift  of  doing.  But  if  he  have  not  tiJ 
potent  alchemy  that  transmutes  the  lead  of  oui 
commonplace  associations  into  gold,  as  Shukej 
speare  knows  how  to  do  so  easily,  yet  his  seiis^ 
is  always  up  to  the  sterling  standard  ;  ani 
though  he  has  not  added  so  much  as  some  ha.Y\ 
done  to  the  stock  of  bullion  which  others  afteri 
wards  coin  and  put  in  circulation,  there  arc  fo^ 
who  have  minted  so  many  phrases  that  ax>e  still 
a  part  of  our  daily  cuirency. — Zoweli. 


Little  Things. — ^Dr.  Franklin  tells  u 
that  in  his  youth  a  little  book  fell  into  bis  band 
entitled  ''Essays  to  Bo  Good,*'  by  Cotton  Matht^ 
*'  It  was  tattered  and  torn,  and  spveral  lea  v. 
were  missing,  but  the  remainder  gave  me  buc\ 
a  turn  of  thinking  as  to  have  an  influence  on  tr.  ^ 
conduct  through  life  ;  for  I  have  always  set 
higher  value  on  the  character  of  the  doer  o 
good  than  on  any  other  kind  of  reputation,  ar: 
if  I  have  been  a  useful  citisen,  the  public  ow: 
all  the  advantages  of  it  to  that  little  book.'* 
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/^lilVE  LOOAK  has  written  of  girli.    I, 
^^  too,  l©ve  them.    The  wings  of  two  angel 
on^  hoYor  oyer  me  as  I  write.    God  be  praised 
that  the  only  one  who  now  lights  my  home  is 
growing  into  an  age  of  better  development  for 
wonum  !   Bat  let  ns  not,  in  the  growing  thought 
for  the   girls,  oTerlook  the  boys.     He— *your 
boy — ^may  be  a  rosy  baby  now  in  yonr  arms, 
and  as  yon  poise  his  little  feet  in  your  hand, 
yon  can  not  but  think  of  the  time  when  his 
plump  limbs  will  have  g^own  to  athletic  beauty 
and  strength,  and  the  sweet  lips  g^ve  forth  ut- 
terances for  the  good  of  his  fellows.    How  is 
this  beat  to  be  accomplished  P    How  is  the  irio- 
tion  of  eircamstance  and  influence  to  be  so 
^rnaged  as  to  form  a  noble  character  P    It  is 
^orth  a  lifie-time  of  thought  and  resoaieh  to  have 
reared  one  noble  man ;  to  have  him  developed 
morally,  mentally,  socially,  and  jyhysically,  as 
God  designed  he  should  be  when  he  gave  him  to 
you.    Tou  want  to  give  your  child  a  healthy 
body,  that  it  may  be  a  fit  temple  for  the  in- 
dwelling of  a  healthy  soul.     Then  give  him 
your  first  care,  instead  of  yielding  up  those  first 
precious  years  to  hirelings,  who,  by  ignorance, 
want  of  judgment,  or  worse,  may  plant  the  seeds 
of  disease  tb  at  life  may  not  bcrercome.    Tou  may 
have  been  taught  that  fashion,  friends,  and  so- 
ciety had  many  claims  upon  you,  and  that  you 
must  yield  to  them  instead  of  the  demands  of 
your  child.    Hake  ihem  subservient,  and  then 
both  maybe  justly  dealt  by.    In  food  and  dress 
use  nature  and  common  sense  as  a  guide.    Use 
soft,  light  material,  oovering  the  body  so  that 
warmth  and  freedom  may  be  secured.    In  food, 
learn  what  makes  bone,  muscle,  and  bloodi  and 
out  of  the  abnndanoe  which  God  has  given  us, 
feed  as  nearly  in  its  native  simplicity  as  possi- 
ble, and  not  so  prepa^od  as  to  be  stimulants, 
which  are  irritants.    Then  with  the  proper  use 
of  pure  air  and  water,  the  physical  conditions 
are  fulfilled.    Now,  the  smile  and  look  of  love 
from  your  eye  satisfy  his  social  wants*     Ere 
long  his  little  playmates,  with  rattle  and  toy, 
are  acceptable ;  and  not  far  distant,  the  game 
and  romp,  when  he  is  one  among  many.  There 
he  will  learn  self-reliance,  with  the  opportunity 
of  exerciaing  benevolence  or  the  reverse.  Teach 
him  tariff  to  yield  his  wishes  to  othen,  to  think 
of  othera*  pleasure  and  happinest  before  his  01191. 
Then  cornea  the  great  question,  the  great  study 


even,  how  to  employ  the  time  in  which  he  is 
under  your  control,  so  that  he  may  not  only  be 
happy  in  such  employment,  but  that  it  may  in 
the  best  manner  conduce  to  his  full  growth  and 
well-being.  And  for  all  this,  let  me  throw  in 
a  plea  for  ohild-life,  boy-life,  with  its  exuber- 
anoe,  in  the  country ;  that  he  may  grow  in  a 
garden  of  Go4,'s  own  planting,  not  in  a  hot- 
house, the  city  ;  where  he  may  have  no  unnat- 
ural stimulants  and  excitements,  no  artificial 
props  nor  repressions.  Curiosity  is  one  of  the 
strongest  faculties  of  childhood.  Mother  Earth 
woos  him  with  so  many  voices  to  gratify  that 
faculty,  giving  the  best  amusement,  and  yielding 
instruction  at  the  same  time.  Let  utility  and 
beauty  grow  side  by  side  in  his  soul.  No  mat- 
ter how  young,  let  each  attainment  be  made  to 
subserve  a  useful  end,  giving  him  a  double 
relish  and  incentive.  The  spiritual  portion  of 
his  nature  is  not  left  unsupplied  by  the  recog- 
niticm  of  the  subtle  elements  that  work  through 
all,  as  guided  by  an  all- wise  and  loving  Hand. 
On  such  a  foundation,  scienoe,  the  arts,  and  po- 
etry may  build.  When  you  have  formed,  not 
only  a  love  for  but  mm  for  these,  you  have  built 
a  bulwark  against  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  man  P  The  noblest  work  of 
Gk>d.  Then  how  fearful  to  pervert  that  work, 
and  make  it  eviL  Mothers, when  ycm  have  ful- 
filled the  physical  conditions  of  your  child, 
and  have  made  for  him  a  home,  in  the  best  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word,  you  have  dohe  much, 
and  that  which  only  a  mother  can  do,  but  you 
can  do  more.  As  his  physical,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual development  goes  on,  keep  very  near  to 
him,  in  each  department  of  his  nature ;  follow 
the  various  windings  of  the  new  seething  life 
with  judicious  sympathy  and  care.  Let  him 
feel  that  to  you,  of  all  the  world,  his  soul  may 
be  open,.aDd  you  may  then  stand  a  guide  to  the 
bark  freighted  with  so  much  treasui-e.  It  is 
said  that  every  child  is  a  child  of  sin.  Surely 
each  one  is  bom  with  tendencies  to  evil,  but 
may  it  not  be  also  true,  that  if  those  tendencies 
are  overgrown  with  infiuences  for  good  they 
may  die  out  for  want  of  nourishment,  and  the 
roots  being  planted  in  the  good  soil  of  a  loving 
home,  surrounded  by  the  sweet  infiuences  of  na<« 
ture,  he  may  maturo  and  bloom  into  a  strong, 
vigorous,  and  noble  life  P 

Farm  AVBirva,  Kew  York. 
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To  Any   Desponding   Genius. 


BT  AUOB  OABT. 


T 


ATTR  thiB  lor  gzanied,  onoa  for  all : 
Thara  ia  juaitliar  eham$  nor  /•<#, 

And  to  ait  asd  wait  for  fha  akjto  lall. 
Is  to  wait  aa  the  fooliali  wait. 


The  laurel,  longe^  for,  70a  nraat 

It  ia  not  of  the  things  men  lend, 
And  thongh  the  leaaon  he  hard  to  learn. 

The  aooner  the  hotter,  my  friend. 

That  another'a  head  can  hare  your  crown 

la  a  jadgmant  all  nntme. 
And  to  drag  thla  man,  or  the  otibar  down^ 

Will  not  in  the  least  raiae  yon ! 

For,  in  apife  of  your  demuT)  or  mine. 

The  godfl  win  still  he  the  goda, 
And  the  spark  of  genius  wiU  outahine 

The  touohwood,  hy  all  oddai 

Be  oarefnl,  oareful  work  to  do. 
Though  at  ooat  of  heart,  or  head— > 

The  praiaea,  even  of  the  Beview. 
Will  hardly  stand  in  stead. 

Ko  light  that  through  the  ages  shines 

To  worthless  work  helongs — 
Hen  dig  in  thoughts- as  they  dig  in  mines^ 

JTor  the  jewela  of  their  aonga. 

A  iresoo  painter  in  ceiling  wrought^ 
With  eyelids  strained,  't  ia  aaid. 

Till  he  oould  hat  read  of  the  lama  sd  hovglkl» 
With  the  page  ahoTO  his  head. 

Hold  not  the  world  aa  in  debt  to  you 

When  it  credits  you  day  hy  day. 
For  the  light  and  air,  for  the  rose  and  dew. 
And  for  all  that  cheers  your  way. 

And  you,  in  turn,  as  an  honest  man, 
Are  hound,  you  will  understand, 

To  giTO  haok  either  thf  heat  you  oaa. 
Or  to  die,  and  he  out  of  hand. 
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Country   and    City    Life. 


BT  miT.  CBJOILBi  X.   BElOHiJE. 


^^  /^  OD  made  the  covntr^r  »^d  nuua  made 
VlTtlie  town."  The  aongs  of  poets,  the 
homniea  of  poreachen,  the  theories  of  eoonomistSi 
otIj  amplifjp'  this  ancient  proyerb.  The  praise 
of  mral  life  is  stUl  earnest  and  ardent.  From 
Hesiod  to  Wordsworth,  from  Virgil  to  Tenny- 
eon,  from  Horace  Flacons  to  Horace  Greeley, 
the  men  who  have  writlwi  for  drawing-rooms 
and  palaces  have  insisted  upon  the  saperior 
charm  of  tiie  fields  and  the  woods,  and  a  home 
apart  from  the  hannts  of  men.  **  FbrtunMiui  H 
iUt  ims  qui  nmrit  afrate^*-—*^  ^ftppy  indeed  is 
he  who  knows  the  mstio  gods"— this  is  the  re- 
frain of  frshionaUe  not  less  than  of  romantic 
sentiment.  What  gnshing  seliool-girl  has  not 
pound  oat  het  raptures  npon  the  pleasorss  of 
the  iaxm  and  the  pastoze,  all  the  more  peorhaps 
that  sho  has  had  no  experience  of  them  f  Is 
not  Iotb's  yoimg  dream  oftoier  of  "  lore  in  a 
cottagsT'  than  of  loire  in  a  foor^itory  brown* 
■tone  front  in  the  middle  of  a  block  in  "  For- 
tieth" or  «  FIfUeth"  Street  P  Sentimental  yonths 
and  maidrnw  do  not  now  sing  that  silly  dnet, 
"  when  a  little  farm  we  keep,"  which  delighted 
the  Bonb  of  the  last  generation  in  Boston  draw- 
ing-rooms, bat  they  cherish  withal  a  hope  that 
they  may  sometime  "retire  on  their  estate^" 
own  land,  and  become  lords  of  the  soil.  Not 
the  plandxts  of  the  crowd,  bat  the  rippling 
Btzeams  shall  ntlsff  the  statesman,  when  his 
work  is  done.  "Inglorioos,  he  will  love  the 
riyers  and  the  woods,"  as  the  baoolic  bard  has 
■o  sweetly  snggested.  In  spite  of  depreciating 
epithets,  of  aalirioal  comment  npon  the  boorish ' 
manners,  the  awkwardneas,  the  bashftdness,  the 
greenness,  the  migzaoefiil  raiment,  expressed  so 
eondsely  in  that  one  word,  **  ceontryfied,"  mral 
life  keeps  Its  dignity  as  the  most  ancient,  the 
most  natural,  the  most  dignilled,  and  the  potest 
of  all  conditions  in  haman  existence ;  better 
than  liib  in  the  city  or  lifb  on  the  sea,  or  life  in 
the  mine,  or  li&  in  the  army,  or  life  of  the  no- 
mad, or  Ufo  of  the  vagabond. 

Along  with  this  praise  of  the  parity,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  peace,  the  Joy  of  country  life  go  ob- 
jiurgations  npon  life  in  the  cities,  those  centres 
of  profiigaoy,  oozraption,  yanity,  and  crime,  Chose 
"•ores  on  the  body  politic"  **Ah,  wicked 
Parie,**  says  one  pions  Kew  York  editor,  in  his 
book  of  trarel,  **  1  fear  that  yon  will  laogh  and 
bo  damned."  ''Don'teometothe  dties/'is  the 


advice  that  pradence  and  piety  coneor  in  orging 
npon  the  yonth  of  the  land.  The  moral  dangers 
of  cities  are  a  steady  theme  for  the  country 
pal]rit,  and  the  physical  dangers  of  cities  are 
illnstrated  in  the  medical  lectnre-room  by  those 
who  haye  ample  knowledge  of  their  theme.  The 
competitionfl,  the  temptations,  the  syren  deceits 
of  the  city  are  set  in  contrast  with  the  tranqoil 
ways  of  raral  life.  Yonng  men  are  warned  by 
sarcasm,  by  rhetoric,  and  by  arithmetic,  of  the 
risk  they  are  ronning  in  Ycntoring  in  the  lot- 
tery of  city  life,  where  the  blanks  are  so  many 
and  the  prises  are  so  few.  Do  not  statistics 
prove  that  ninety-five  merchants  oat  of  a  hnn- 
dred  fril  in  bosiness  f  Are  not  the  salaries  of 
clerks  inadeqnate  to  meet  their  board  bills? 
What  virtue  shall  be  secnre  in  these  multiplied 
fascinatiens,  of  the  theatre,  the  saloon,  the  biU 
liard-room,  the  dab,  the  stock  exohange,and  the 
honse  of  the  harlot  f  The  dty  is  a  dreadM 
place,  even  when  it  is  grand  and  bewildering. 
Bow  much  wiser  to  stay  in  .the  village  or  on 
the  farm,  to  keep  away  from  the  strife  and  the 
peril  of  these  hatefal  crowds,  and  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  honest  labor ! .  Who  would  wish  a  no- 
bler life  or  a  sweeter  epitaph  than  the  elegy  in 
the  country  church-yard,  which  tells  the  virtue 
and  the  honor  of  those  who  shunned  the  mad- 
ding crowd  of  the  great  marts,  and  kept  in  the 
cool  sequester^  vales  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way  P  The  Hebrew  prophets,  were  not  more 
fervent  in  their  rebuke,  and  lament,  and  warn- 
ing of  the  wickedness  of  Tyre  and  Babylon, 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Egypt,  than  the 
American  prophets  of  to-day  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  Kew  York,  and  Chicago,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  even  of  Boston — the  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Puritan  faith. 

These  contrasted  pictures  of  the  purity  of 
rural  life,  and  the  danger  of  dty  life,  seem  to 
have  small  infinence  in  hindering  the  conttant 
movement  from  the  country  to  the  dty.  Cas- 
sandra could  not  prophesy  more  vainly  than 
the  preachers.  The  passion  for  city  life  is  aU 
the  time  gaining  force,  and  the  more  its  perils 
are  demonstrated  the  more  there  are  to  tempt 
them.  Not  only  do  the  sons  of  frrmers  forsake 
the  farm  and  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the 
crowded  streets,  but  the  farmers  themselves  sell 
their  farms,  and  go  to  the  city  to  enjoy  in  the 
last  years  of  life  the  hard  gains  of  their  long  toil. 
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It  is  the  dream  of  country  girls  that  they  shall 
live  in  the  city  when  they  are  married ;  if  they 
can  not  have  the  fortune  of  Cinderella,  and  a 
house  on  the  avenue,  they  shall  at  least  have  a 
house  in  the  suburb,  where  they  can  see  the 
glory  of  the  city,  and  feel  that  it  belongs  to 
them.  Very  few  there  are  who  go  back  to  the 
farm,  even  after  the  experiment  of  urban  life 
has  failed ;  they  will  try  this  experiment  again 
and  again,  before  they  will  become  slaves  of 
the  soiL  Wo  accept  the  poetry  of  pastoral  life, 
the  eclogues  and  the  georgics,  but  the  prose  of 
city  life  wins  in  the  contest.  The  real  pride  of 
the  nation  is  not  in  its  wheat-fields  and  its  po- 
tato-fields, not  in  its  bams  and  pastures,  but  in 
the  marvellous  growth  of  its  great  cities.  *'Come 
and  see  Chicago,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,"  is  the  invitation  which  tha  West  holds 
up  to  the  wondering  foreigner.  Every  year 
that  sentiment  which  has  ruined  France,  cen- 
tering every  thing  in  Paris,  is  gaining  ground 
in  this  republican  land;  and  we  mark  our  pros- 
perity more  and  more  by  the  growth  of  our 
cities.  The  consolation  for  neglected  fields  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  is  that  more 
streets  are  opened  on  Manhattan  Island,  and 
that  more  blocks  of  brick- and  iron  are  built  on 
these  streets.  Even  the  emigrants  who  come 
£rom  the  bogs  of  Ireland  find  the  oities  more 
convenient  than  the  rich  pastures,  which  wait 
for  their  spades.  They  stay  in  filthy  tenement 
houses  rather  than  go  apart  upon  the  fertile,  but 
lonely  prairie. 

This  lamentable  tendency,  nevertheless,  has  its 
excuse  and  its  reason,  like  all  tendencies.  City 
life  has  advantages  which  can  not  be  disputed, 
and  which  plead  powerfully  with  a  practical 
people.  Gas  for  light,  and  water  on  all  the 
floors  of  the  house,  are  real  conveniences.  Shops 
close  at  hand,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  car- 
peuter,  the  grocer,  the  tailor,  and  the  haber- 
dasher within  easy  call,  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
comfort  of  life.  In  a  city,  one  can  buy  every 
thing  on  any  day,  and  can  gralify  any  wish. 
There  is  variety  of  choice ;  the  newest  things 
are  there,  the  latest  fashions.  One  has  not  to 
wait  until  the  fashion  has  changed  to  learn  what 
it  really  is.  In  the  city  yon  can  get  every  thing 
that  you  want,  and  when  you  want  it.  And 
yoQ  can  ride  so  cheaply— five  miles  for  five 
cents,  and  in  a  good,  roomy,  comfortable  horse- 
car,  so  safe,  so  easy  to  get  into  and  out  of,  and 
with  no  trouble  or  responsibility  of  horse 
or  carriage!  In  a  city,  too,  you  have  so 
many  neighbors,  a  dozen  families  within  call 
from  your  window;  no  need  to  be  lonesome 
there.    Ton  can    even    take    your   choice  of 


churches,  for  the  chances  are  that  within  coiq- 
fortable  walking  distance,  half  a  dozen  sects  and 
as  many  schools  within  the  seels,  will  have 
each  one  or  more  tabernacles  of  their  faith ;  you 
<can  hear  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  Ortho- 
dox or  Liberal,  Catholic  or  Infidel,  just  as  you 
may  prefer,  from  4he  mouths  of  their  oracles. 
And  then,  too,  how  many  spectacles  there  are 
in  the  city  that  the  country  never  can  show, 
spectacles  in  the  streets,  qMOtadea  in  halls,  spec- 
tacles in  the  theatres,  military  processions,  with 
long  ranks  of  valiant  wairiora.  Masonic  prooes- 
sioDs,  with  their  white  aprons  so  clean,  and 
their  mystic  emblems ;  Fenians  and  Trades  Un- 
ions, and  gorgeoos  funerals,  so  delightful  in 
that  long  string  of  black  coaches,  and  in  the 
great  nodding  plumes  of  the  heazsw;  and  Booth 
and  Wallaok,  and  the  Black  Crook,  and  Admi- 
ral James  Fisk,  Jr.,  with  his  bevy  of  beauties, 
and  his'*  Twelve  Temptations  r  Think  of  these 
delights,  with  all  the  other  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments, the  hand-organs,  and  the  brass  bands, 
and  the  philharmonic  orchestra,  and  the  pic- 
ture stores,  and  the  jewelry  stores,  and  the  fairy 
dry  good  stores,  and  the  galleries,  and  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  the  grand  celebrations!  Uow 
shall  the  country  ever  o£bet  by  its  attraoliona 
these  luxuries  and  comforts,  which  are  peren- 
nial, and  real  all  the  year  round  f  .Of  what 
use  to  deny  the  superior  convenience  of  a  lUe 
in  the  city,  where  every  want  is  so  readily  met, 
and  even  a  surly  rector  may  not  hinder  the 
burial  of  a  sinner,  while  there  is  "  a  little 
church  round  the  comer  T'  If  yon  wxA  ex- 
citement, you  can  have  it  at  any  time  hy  walk- 
ing a  square  or  two,  and  if  you  wi»h  privacy, 
you  can  keep  it  by  shutting  your  door.  How 
pleasant,  too,  to  know  that  there  is  always  a 
policeman  within  call,  that  the  schoolhooae  ii 
not  far  ofi^  and  that  you  have  part  in  something 
that  is  really  great,  where  things  are  done  on 
a  large  scale !  These  advantages  of  city  life 
are  veiy  palpable,  and  make  their  inevitable 
appeaL  It  is  difficult  for  one  1^0  has  enjoyed 
them  for  yeats  to  nndecsUnd  how  others  can 
live  without  them,  or  how  they  oan  be  dispensed 
with.  When  we  go  into  the  country,  to  live  on 
our  estate,  we  must  take  a  considerable  part  of 
these  luxuries  with  ns,  else  our  dream  of  happi- 
ness will  be  rudely  falsified. 

Yet  against  this  array  of  conveniences  ia  city 
life,  it  IS  quite  possible  to  bring  an  airay  of  sa- 
noyances  and  dangers  equally  positive  and  on- 
questionable.  Noise,  noise,  ftrom  morning  till 
night,  and  in  the  night,  too,  is  the  inevitable 
plague  of  city  life.  The  wheels  wiU  rattle 
upon  the  pavements,  the  trampen,  and  news- 
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boys,  and  milkmeii  will  scream  in  the  streets, 
ihfre  will  be  rimdn/;  of  bells,  and  firing  of  guns, 
&nd  the  constant  mingling  of  innumerable  dis- 
cordi.  The  music  of  hand-organs  will  cease  to 
be  luxury,  and  become  exasperation  in  its  end- 
less grindings.  Dirt,  in  the  form  of  mud  or 
the  form  of  dust,  is  another  fatal  contingent  of 
citr  life,  which  all  the  sldll  of  the  sweepers  can 
not  remote.  In  half  the  cities  of  the  land, 
where  there  are  steamboats  at  the  piers,  or  fac- 
tories in  the  streets,  smoke  will  load  the  sir, 
and  leave  its  grime  on  the  staircase  and  the  ta- 
ble. Tbe  narrow  streets  hinder  light,  and  not 
a  few  win  be  compeHed  to  sit  in  darkness  even  in 
the  luxurious  "  surrounding."  The  convenient 
horse-cars,  in  which  riding  is  so  cheap,  may  be 
crowded,  and  become  a  snare  in  the  help  they 
give  to  pickpockets;  and  alas  for  him  who 
trusts  them  when  the  snow  has  fallen  heavily ! 
The  water-pipes,  so  "handy,"  may  freeze,  and 
leaTe  the  house .  forlorn,  when  their  service  is 
most  important.  That  other  houses  are  so  near 
makes  fire  all  thc^jnore  dangerous ;  and  who  can 
tell  what  pestilence  is  in  the  chambers  across 
the  way,  and  what  contagion  may  come  in  this 
close  neighborbood  P  Have  not  the  streets  their 
dangers,  in  the  tangle  of  carts,  and  carriages, 
and  omnibuses,  or  the  rush  and  fury  of  crowds 
and  mobs  P  Who  shall  feel  safe  in  the  city 
when  burglars  are  breaking  locks,  and  trying 
windows,  and  hiding  in  closets  P  If  the  spec- 
tacles are  abundant,  are  not  the  saloons  more 
so,  saloons  for  gambling,  and  drinking,  and 
other  iniquities  ?  Are  not  the  city  doors  be- 
sieged by  beggars,  and  trampers,  with  their  ly- 
ing stories,  and  their  ready  fingers  so  quick  to 
pilfer?  Think  of  the' artificial  wants  which 
this  rivalry  of  city  life  creates,  and  the  fearful 
expense  which  it  requires.  Think  of  the  taxes, 
an  ever-increasing  burden!  If  there  are  such 
numerous  churches  within  convenient  distance, 
and  such  fine  liberty  of  choice,  consider  the 
cost  of  any  one  of  these,  and  what  contribu- 
tions they  call  for.  Salvation  in  the  cities  in 
any  form  is  an  expensive  luxury.  Surely,  with 
all  these  drawbacks,  and  how  many  more  that 
might  be  mentioned,  the  oonvenienceB  of  city 
life  are  fairly  balanced,  and  it  ought  not  to  seem 
so  attractive.  The  heartlessne^s,  the  frivolity, 
the  dissipation,  the  risks,  and  the  plagues  of 
city  life  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  when 
we  magnify  its  comforts,  and  think  of  its  dig- 
nity. If  the  aggregate  is  so  grand,  the  units 
are  the  more  insignificant,  and  the  details  are 
repulsive. 

But  country  life  has  also  its  tale  of  miseries, 
which  match,  as  the  practical  men  will  say,  the 


miseries  of  city  life.  It  has  the  fatal  ban  of  duUnefg 
to  condemn  it.  The  epithet  "  stupid"  seems  to 
describe  it  concisely  and  exactly.  It  is  monot- 
onous, has  no  variety,  no  excitement,  no  fresh- 
ness. The  scenes  are  the  same  all  the  time, 
and  the  dd.ja  are  all  alike.  One  is  likely  to 
"rust  out,"  who  lives  in  the  country,  and  **  rtis*' 
and  "  rust"  go  together,  by  more  than  euphony. 
The  city  may  be  a  "sink of  iniquity,"  but  then 
it  is  lively  ;  and  is  not  a  lively  hell  better  than 
a  stupid  heaven  P  So  at  least  the  young  will 
reason,  and  not  a  few  who  ai'e  demure  and 
pious,  too.  Country  life,  too,  is  lonely,  and  the 
penalty  which  is  paid  for  broad  landscape  is 
the  loss  of  human  society.  Trees,  and  cows, 
and  sheep,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  not  full 
substitutes  for  friendly  men  and  women.  Many 
of  those  who  are  condemned  to  the  solitude  of 
the  fBuni'house,  while  husbands  and  sods  are 
off  at  labor,  envy  the  delight  of  those  city 
dames  whose  friends  can  "  run  in  at  any  mo- 
ment" The  cares  of  country  life,  too,  seem 
petty,  and  there  is  no  motive  to  exertion.  What 
use  in  wearing  handsome  dresses,  if  no  one 
comes  to  see  and  admire  them  P  Then,  too,  the 
storms  in  the  country,  wind  howling  around 
the  house,  snow-drifts  piled  in  the  roads,  the 
generous  mud,  the  choking  dust  of  dry  weather, 
the  insects,  flies,  beetles,  and  singing  mosqui- 
toes, which  swarm  in  their  season ;  let  one  who 
fancies  country  life  try  it  in  fly-time,  or  when 
the  mercury  is  below  zero,  and  the  well  and 
wood-pile  are  outside  of  the  house.  And  what 
hard  work  to  keep  any  thing  in  order ;  servants 
unwilling  to  stay,  because  there  is  no  Catholic 
chursh  within  three  miles,  and  they  can  not 
flflw  company ;  farm  hands  with  sharp  appetites 
and  cow-hide  boots,  bringing  into  the  house  an 
aroma  that  is  not  of  Araby  the  blest  I  No 
schools,  too,  within  walking  distance,  and  those 
that  there  are,  small,  inferior,  and  i>oorly  pro- 
vided !  Are  not  these  trials  of  country  life  very 
real  and  vexatious  P  Is  not  the  enthusiasm  for 
this  life  only  irony,  when  it  is  analyzed  and 
tested? 

And  yet  the  lovers  of  rural  life  are  not  going 
to  give  up  their  cause  to  these  grumblers,  or 
allow  that  the  man  who  goes  back  to  the  mead- 
ows of  his  childish  sport,  and  on  that  spot  so 
dear  to  memory,  "  slaps  a  mosquito  and  brushes 
a  tear,"  is  wrong  in  his  tearful  regret.  The 
poets  have  reason  when  they  sing  of  the  joys  of 
Arcadia  in  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  mueic  of 
brooks  and  winds.  It  is  an  unspeakable  privi- 
lege which  the  country  residents  enjoy,  to  have 
plenty  of  light  all  day,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
to  see  the  sun  from  his  rising  to  the  setting, 
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and  to  breathe  infipirationa  of  oxygen  not  adul- 
terated with  feculent  gasca  and  poiaoni;  to 
•mell  the  new-mown  hay  in  summer,  and  the 
resinouB  pine  in  winter,  af  it  softens  the  blast. 
Oreen  lawns,  and  fields  white  to  the  hanrest 
are  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  than  the  best  pic- 
tures of  landscape  in  the  galleries  of  Behans 
and  Goupil.  And  fresh  yegetables  are  good, 
too ;  and  milk  that  is  a  pure  secretion,  and  not 
mixed  with  chalk,  or  the  juice  of  the  hydrants. 
The  singing  of  birds,  which  we  can  have  in 
gratuitous  concert  on  every  morning  for  half 
the  year,  is  worth  more,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
best  performance  of  Beethoven  or  Koasini,  whieh 
must  be  listened  to  at  a  dollar  a  ticket;  and  if 
we  can  hear  the  real  nightingale  we  may  not 
feel  the  loss  so  much  if  we  fail  to  hear  the 
"Swedish  Nightingale."  The  quiet  of  the 
country  may  become  oppressive,  but  after  all, 
that  quiet  is  better  for  the  nerves,  and  the  soul, 
than  the  perpetual  rattling  of  wheels  on  the 
pavement.  The  blessings  of  country-  life  are 
real,  and  we  may  accept  the  verdict  of  that 
ahrewd  Boman  epicure,  who  was  not  at  all 
flighty  in  his  fancies,  of  the  happy  man  who 
gets  away  from  the  exchange,  to  look  out  for 
his  oxen  on  his  land,  like  the  earliest  race  of  men : 
**  Beatui  Ula  qui  procul  mgoUitf  ut  pritea  ffsnt 
mortaliumf  FtUerna  rura  bobu*  espereet  $ui»^  Solu- 
tut  omni  foenore"  Health  comes  in  the  coun- 
try, if  wealth  is  more  slowly  gained  there; 
and  the  freedom  of  '*  walking  large"  away  from 
the  limits  of  streets  and  walls  and  the  eyes  qf 
policemen  is  very  inspiring. 

It  is  hard  to  decide,  in  this  conflict  of  plead- 
ing, which  condition  of  life  is  to  be  preferred. 
And  it  is  more  philosophical  to  accept  the  fact 
that  both  conditions  are  necessary,  and  that 
boUi  belong  to  high  civilization.  There  can  be 
no  civilization  without  cities,  no  high  civilization 
without  large  cities.  The  Jerusalem  of  Solo- 
mon, and  not  the  Salem  of  Helchisedeki  marka 
the  golden  time  of  civilized  Canaan ;  and  Paris, 
with  its  eneeinU  of  twenty  miles,  not  Lutetia  on 
an  island  in  the  Seine,  symbolizes  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  must 
have  both  country  and  city  life ;  aud  it  would  be 
well  if  every  man  and  woman  could  have  them 
both,  if  every  family  could  have  its  city  house  and 
its  country  house,  and  divide  the  time  between 
the  work  of  man  and  the  work  of  God.  Only 
the  fewest  are  blessed  with  such  a  double  pos- 
session. Only  the  feweet  can  settle  the  dispute 
by  choosing  both  kinds  of  life.  And  some  who 
really  seem  to  have  the  fortune  of  owning  es- 
tates both  in  town  and  country  destioy  this  by 
identifying  the  country  house  too  much  with 
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the  city  house.    What  are  called  "  cottage«, 
sometimes  are  only  palaces  under  a  false  name, 
city  houses  with  rural  surroundings,  vain  efforts 
to  nullify  the  sentiment  of  the  place.     80111.0- 
times,  too,  we  have  the  grotesque  specimen  of  at 
cottage  on  a  city  avenue,  of  gables  aud  filagree 
crowning  a  one  story  tenement,  and  in  front  a 
shaven  lawn  of  thirty  feet  square,  with  sculp- 
tured dogs  and  sheep  to  keep  up  the  illosioii. 
All  such  fantastic  eflbrts  to  transmute  the  con- 
dition of  city  and  country  life  are  sure  to  fiail, 
and  mark  only  the  ''  shoddy"  taste  of  men  wIlo 
afe  anxious  chiefly  to  be  in  the  fashion.     If 
men  live  in  the  country,  let  them  live  honestly 
in  the  country,  and    have    their   house  and 
grounds  in  harmony  with  oature,  no  matter 
how  much  money  they  may  have  to  spend.  And 
if  men  live  in  the  city,  let  them  be  just  as  hon- 
est there,  and  not  try  to  make  number  four  of 
a  brick  or  freestone  block  look  like  a  villa,  to 
give  the  idea  that  the  fortunate  denizen  of  the 
thirty-feet  lot  has  found  his  ru»  in  urhe. 

City  life  and  country  life  od^ht  not  to  be  con- 
founded, but  they  may  be  reconciled,  and  it  is 
possible  that  those  who  live  in  the  city  may 
have  something  of  the  privilege  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  that  those  who  live  in  the  country  nay 
have  something  of  the  privilege  of  the  uij. 
The  two  ought  to  be  made  friendly,  and  to  sup- 
plement each  other.  There  is  no  real  need 
that  every  man  who  lives  in  the  country  should 
be  a  "  rustic,"  or  as  the  old  pun  had  it,  a  "ms- 
ti-cus,"  or  that  every  man  who  lives  in  the  city 
should  be  a  "coclmey."  Befinement,  grace, 
courtesy,  respectability  belong  to  life  in  one 
kind  of  life  as  much  as  in  the  other,  though  the 
fashion  of  garments  may. be  dilEgrent,  and  the 
work  may  be  varied.  A  retired  Congressman 
may  keep  his  otium  cum  digniUiU  in  mild  labour 
in  his  potato-patch  as  much  as  in  the  slumber 
of  an  arm-chair  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Both 
kinds  of  life  allow  the  highest  culture.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  more  of  the  great 
scholars  and  writers  have  done  their  work  in 
the.  city  or  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London  and  Paris, 
while  the  most  stirring  riots  of  the  mob  have 
been  told  from  the  quiet  of  rural  haunts,  where 
the  only  murmur  was  of  streams  and  breezea 
The  human  brain  can  adapt  itself  to  the  most 
various  conditions,  and  there  are  even  those, 
like  the  villain  BuUofT,  who  can  work  out  the 
problems  of  science,  in  the  darkness  and  bond- 
age of  the  criminal's  cell.  There  are  saints 
alike  in  country  and  in  city,  aud  prophets,  too. 
It  is  said  sometimes,  that  the  city  pulpits  have 
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to  be  BQpplied  ixom  the  fresh  life  o(  the  oonxi* 
try,  and  thai  the  preaohen  of  righteoosnen  to 
the  wicked  of  the  gxetkt  looial  oentres  moat  be 
those  who  have  been  bom  amid  purer  infia- 
tDcei.  And  yet  it  is  a  iael  that  many  of  the 
most  noted  preaohers  have  been  bom  and 
brought  np  in  the  city,  and  in  speaking  of  its 
rices  speak  of  what  they  have  known  and  seen 
from  the  beginning  of  their  days.  That  is  tnie 
of  half-«  doaan  of  the  most  eminent  ministers 
of  Boston. 

To  bring  this  essay  to  a  practical  condnsion, 
let  OS  answer,  if  we  can,  the  two  questions : 
"  How  may  the  Country  come  to  the  City  P^ 
and  "  How  may  the  City  go  to  the  Country  f" 
Flist,  How  may  the  Country  come  to  the  City  f 
In  the  first  place,  by  getting  all  tht  tunlighi  that 
yoa  can  get  into  the  house,  by  allowing  the 
windows  to  transmit  their  light  without  heary 
draperies  to  absorb  and  dull  it  If  you  can 
not  hsre  the  landscape,  at  any  rate  hare  the 
light  Then,  in  the  next  place,  by  flowers 
around  Iha  house,  and  by  plants  and  birds  in 
the  house,  you  can  have  something  that  sug- 
gests the  country.  A  wretched  little  l^wn  is 
not  worth  much,  but  a  climbing  wisteria  with 
its  blue  dusters,  a  bed  of  fragrant  mignonette, 
the  hues  of  Terbenas  and  balsams,  the  delicate 
Tine  of  the  ''  morning-glory" — ^flowers  that  may 
be  trained  in  the  smallest  door-yard  or  back 
yard,  or  on  the  window-sill,  giro  something 
of  the  ssntiment  of  the  country  eren  in  the 
narrow  dty  street  Caged  birds,  too,  if  they 
will  sing,  may  remind  one  of  the  "  feathered 
Bongsten  of  the  grove."  The  cock's  shrill 
claTion,  indeed,  is  a  nuisance  which  city  pro- 
prieties can  with  dilfloulty  bear,  but  no  one  will 
object  to  a  linnet  or  a  canary.  The  work  of 
feeding  these  birds,  and  of  caring  for  this  Httle 
garden,  is  country  work,  as  fSetf  as  it  goes. 

In  the  third  place,  by  frequent  excursions 
outside  the  limits  of  brick  and  mortar,  to  the 
parks,  if  there  are  parks,  such  excursions  as 
can  be  cheaply  made,  intercourse  with  nature 
can  he  kept  up,  and  the  city  deniaen  can  haye 
the  pleasure  of  country  experiences  without  the 
pains.  One  day  in  a  month  spent  in  such  ex- 
cmsioiis  will  give  an  idea  of  the  country,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  And  the  effect  of  these 
abort  excursSoDs  will  be  heightened  by  an  an- 
nual summer  journey,  which  erery  one  who 
has  means  ought  to  take,  and  which  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  same  cost  expended  on  showy 
fomiture,  cr  eren  on  real  works  of  art.  Of 
this,  we  shall  haye  more  to  say  in  a  future  es- 
say. And,  in  the  fourth  place,  something  of 
the  quiet  of  the  country  may  be  realised  by 


choosing  a  city  houpc  on  a  court,  or  a  side  street, 
away  from  the  thoroaghfares  of  traffic,  or  a 
street  where  the  paTement  is  of  wood  or  gravel. 
There  are,  even  in  New  York,  streets  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  sit  by  an  open  window  without 
risk  of  deafoess.  These  are  ways  in  which  the 
life  of  the  country  may  have  some  show  in  the 
lifs  of  the  city. 

2.  How  may  the  City  go  into  the  Country  f 
In  ftiany  ways.    First,  in  the  8ii'uetur$  of  ik$ 
kouM,  not  by  building  it  of  brown  stone,  or  ftvo 
stories  high,  but  by  fitting  it  with  conveniences. 
A  country  house  can  have  a  bath-room,  and 
even  have  gas,  as  well  as  a  city  house,  and  can 
be  as  compactly  built    Then,  in  the  next  place, 
books  bought  for  the  library  will  supply  some 
of  the  want  of  a  public  Hbrary,  and  newspa- 
pers can  bring  the  reading-room.    A  country 
house  that  has  plenty  of  books  and  papers  can 
never  be  quite  lonely,  though  there  is  no  village 
within  a  mile.    And  these  are  a  very  good  sub* 
stitute  for  the  '*  lectures,"  on  which  villagers 
spend  so  much  time  and  mon^.    To  these,  as 
a  third  resource,  may  be  added  instraments  of 
music,  pictures,  and  engravings.    Art,  of  aU 
kinds,  is  just  as  fit  and  as  possible  in  a  coun- 
try house  as  in  a  city  house.    What  is  saved  in 
rent  and  &ahionable  upholstery  may  be  spent 
well  in  providing  for  the  SBsthetio  sense.    Thsra ' 
is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  piano  in  a  log- 
cabin.    If  the  rustic  can  not  haunt  the  concert- 
rooms,  let  him  make  music  for  himsell^  as  well 
as- he  can.    And  one  who  travels  in  the  West 
knows  that  the  best  musio  is  not  by  any  means 
in  Chicago  or  Bt  Louis,  but  that  it  is  quite  as 
good  in  the  farm-houses.    A  fourth  method  of 
bringing  the  city  to  the  country  is  to  '*  have 
company,"  to  invite  guests  to  the  house,  and 
not  only  neighbors  of  the  region,  but  city  guests, 
too.    A  city  house  may  be  left  to  its  solitude 
and  darkness,  but  a  country  house  ought  never 
to  be.    It  must  have  its  rooms  occupied,  and 
voices  to  ring  in  its  hall.    And,  finally,  the 
city  is  brought  to  the  country  by  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  railway-station,  which 
makes  access  to  the  city  easy  and  tempting. 
We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  these  an* 
swers. 


-»-»• 
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What  A  PnwB  OF  WoMt  18  Mak  !  how 

noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in 
form  and  moving, how  express  and  admirable! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel  I  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the 
paragon  of  animals  l^-JETamM. 
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On   Not  Doing  What  You   Like;    or,   An   Honest  Day's  Work. 


BT   F.  B.   PBBXINS. 


"TT  18  not  effort  that  is  the  cune — it  is  Drridg. 
-*-    ery. 

Activity  is  li  fe.  Labor  ia  a  blessing.  Neither 
a  healthy  body  nor  a  healthy  mind,  will  or  can 
be  idle.  Indeed,  there  is  great  reason  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  actiye  all  the 
time,  whether  we  know  it  or  not ;  which  ought 
to  be  a  great  consolation  to  the  stnpid,  since  it 
implies  that  they  have  all  the  thought  there  is, 
if  they  could  only  get  it  out 

Yet  there  is  no  denying  that  Drudgery  is  a 
curse.  Mere  mindless  toil  is  hateful;  a  dead- 
lift  of  duty,  to  be  done  without  complaint  where 
neoessary,  but  very  rightly  to  be  avoided  the 
very  instant  it  is  possible. 

No  buman  trait  is  clearer  than  this  feeling; 
no  effort  of  human  wit  more  vast  or  more 
wonderful,  than  that  to  escape  from  this  load. 
Bo  yon  not  remember  at  the  moment  what  ele* 
ment  of  practical  life  it  is  that  expresses  this 
effort? 

It  is  Mechanical  Invention;  Labor-saving 
Machineiy  and  Processes. 

The  intense  intelleotual  activity  of  the  Amer* 
icans  makes  them  hate  Drudgery  more  tban 
other  nations,  and  renders  them  less  able  to 
endure  it.  Acooxdingly,  it  is  an  American 
characteristic  to  invent,  t.  e,y  to  substitute 
thought  for  Drudging. 

This  is  the  trait  to  which  we  owe  the  sewing- 
nnachiDe,  the  reaping-machine,  the  nail-machinc 
—all  the  mach tnes.  And,  it  may  be  added,  what 
on  earth  is  tlie  use  of  The  New  York  Tribune 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  American  man,  by  in- 
sisting that  he  should  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
live  by  his  hands  P  America  is  a  brain,. not  a 
fist.  If  any  American  lives  by  manual  labor, 
he  does  so  as  the  prisoner  digs  at  his  dungeon 
wall— to  get  out ! 

Wh|pever  Invention  shall  have  measurably 
filled  its  field,  all  that  vast  portion  of  human 
energy  now  yielded  to  Drudgery  may  be  devoted 
to  Intellect.  Every  new  machine  propels  us 
toward  a  golden  age.  It  requires  no  prophet 
to  foresee  that  there  is  thus  ahnost  literally  but 
a  single  step  from  mechanics  to  the  millennium. 

Yet  at  present,  the  world  is  filled  full  of 

drudgery.    We  can  not  fly ;  we  must  needs  walk. 

We  can  not  study  and  enjoy ;  we  must  be  ready 

to  pay  our  bilU  on  the  firat.     We  can  not  follow 

he    phUosopher    in    his  magnificent  train  of 


thought;  for  those  pigs  are  squealing  like  ftiry, 
and  the  cows  are  in  the  com.  We  can  not  master 
the  deep  loveliness  of  Mendelssohn's  '*  Songs 
without  Words  ;*'  for  there  are  two  shirts  to 
mend,  six  pair  stockings  to  dam,  and  a  new  seat 
to  be  put  into  this  old  pair  of  pantaloons. 

Horrid  I 

No  doubt  But  isn't  it  funny,  tooP  And 
what  is  of  a  great  deal  more  importance,  it  muft 
be  done,  Beally,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the 
world  was  organised  on  a  plan  for  disregarding 
the  finer  feelings,  disappointitg  us  on  system  of 
just  what  we  want,  and  forcing  us  to  spend  our 
whole  lives  in  exactly  the  way  we  wouldn't 
choose. 

The^  are  several  considerations  to  suggest 
here. 

For  instance;  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  be- 
long to  the  very  structure  of  some  ill-regulated 
minds. 

Again :  It  has  long  ago  been  observed  that 
many  people  who  do  very  well  in  their  way,  are 
incessantly  haunted  with  a  notion  that  they 
would  much  more  greatly  adorn  a  different 
station,  and  that  their  not  doing  so  is  somehow 
or  other  an  injury  and  injustice.  Comedians, 
for  instance,  have  often  labored  under  an  aneasy 
notion  that  their  real  gpreatness  was  in  tragedy. 
This  was  the  case,  I  believe, with  the  late  William 
£.  Burton. 

So  that  dissatisfaction  alone  is  not  reason 
enough  for  change,  or  for  unhappinoss.  Christo- 
pher North,  in  one  of  hiv  breezy  jocuLir  mood*, 
intimated  that  he  could  always  compass  his  oV 
jects,  and  he  embodied  his  recipe  in  a  ridiculous 
paradox.  He  jeered  at  those  dull  souls  who 
begin  by  saying  "  First  catch  your  trout."  Our 
plan,  he  proceeds,  is  greatly  superior.  **  Wc  eat 
our  trout  whenever  we  want  them,  and  catch 
them  when  we  can.*' 

Without  stopping  to  unravel  the  extravaganza. 
I  add  a  suggestion  that  will  serve  to  lessen  the 
disagreeableness  of  many  a  career  of  toil. 
Systematize  your  work.  Lay  its  principles  in  a 
scientific  order,  and  apply  them  by  a  corre- 
sponding frame  of  practical  rules.  In  fact,  this 
is  very  much  like  inventing  a  labor-saving 
machine ;  and  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  a  great  ezteoi 
true  that  a  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  rosy 
be  taken  in  doing  any  thing  whatever  that  ctf 
be  done  on  system. 


DUST    AND    D  tSEABE. 


I6h 


Tbere  ia  a  higber  uid  deeper  motiTe,  to  be 
Encondition&Uj  recommended  to  all  tboae  souU 
foe  enough  and  strong  enoogb  to  nee  it.  Do 
Toar  datj,  became  it  is  yonr  dnty.  The  old 
poet  baa  said  it  in  bia  qnatntly-pbrased  and 
oflen-qnoted 


A  Hrrant  with  this  elaose 

Makes  dradgery  dirine. 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  tb  j  laws, 

Hakes  that,  and  the  action,  fine. 

Enjoj  if  yoa  can ;  be  contented  if  yon  can't 
€9joT ;  and  be  resigned  if  yon  can't  be  con- 
teated.    Or,  in  other  words : 

1.  Do  what  yon  likeu 

2.  If  yon  can't  do  that»  like  what  yon  do. 

3.  if  you  can't  do  that,  make  the  best  of  it 
Last  of  all,  I  will  add  a  rule  that  some  can 


practise  if  not  all^  and  which  will  be  usefnl  in 
more  ways  than  one  to  those  who  can  apply 
it: 

Do  yonr  day's  work  clean  np,  and  then  make 
it  yonr  dnty  to  enjoy  yourself  until  bed-time. 
Don't  ohew  your  busfness  over  again.  Fling  it 
away.  Empty  yonr  mind  of  it  Best  yourself. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  that  the  dnty  of  cleansing 
the  mind  of  secular  things  on  that  day  becomes  a 
healthful  rest  Also,  the  pious  teachers  say,  the 
true  Christian's  days  are  all  Sabbaths — or 
should  be.  Thii  is  my  IdM:  Hake  a  daily 
8abbath«— a  vest  and  relief— out  of  what  remains 
when  work  is  over.  Don't  be  too  anxious  about 
improTing  your  mind,  unless  you  enjoy  it. 
Healthful  enjoyment  improTss  the  soul ;  and  the 
soul  is  perhaps  a^  important  as  the  mind. 


•«••- 
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Dust   and    Disease. 


o 


•       I. 

F  the  wmulerfal  thiaga  that  lie  round  us  ooneealed 

How  much  have  the  true  sons  of  science  rerealed  P 
Good  Faraday  long  was  the  foremost  of  these, 
And  now  Tyndall  has  told  us  of  Dust  and  Disease. 

n. 
If  a  long  beam  of  light  oroflMi  throiwh  a  dark  room. 
It  seems  peopled  with  moats  that  shine  bright  in  the  gloom ; 
But  the  gay  dancing  things  that  the  gaasr  thus  sees 
Are  in  fact  nothing  better  than  Dust  and  Disease. 

in. 
Around  us,  aboTe  us»  on  all  sides  they  float ; 
They  light  on  our  skin,  and  they  slide  down  our  throat ; 
Though  we  don't  £eel  or  see  them,  yet  go  where  we  please, 
The  atmosphere 's  kden  with  Doat  and  Disease. 

IV. 

All  the  varying  ills  to  which  flesh  is  an  heir, 
All  the  foea  of  both  body  and  mind  may  be  there, 
Lusts  and  Fevers  that  bum,  Fears  and  Agues  that  freeae, 
Hay  be  mixed  in  these  atoms  of  Dust  and  Disease. 

V. 

All  places  alike  these  intruders  infest, 

And 't  is  thought  that  St  Stephen's  is  none  of  the  best ; 
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VThm  Faction  vnd  Folly  are  biisj  as  Veet, 
Then  will  always  be  plenty  of  Dust  and  Disease. 

Tl. 

In  Westminster  Hall,  where  tlie  Lawysn  oonTetfo, 
ThMe  pestilent  particles  erer  are  seen; 
Where  wrangling  and  wrath  can  be  hired  with  big  fees, 
Yon  are  snre  of  a  market  for  Dost  and  Disease. 

TIX. 

The  Chnroh  should  be  free ;  but  some  heretics  mj 
That  the  Vatican  lately  was  in  a  bad  way ; 
And  some  other  Assemblies  of  learned  D.  D.'s 
Are  perhaps  not  exempted  from  Dust  and  Disease. 

Tin. 
The  Dissenters  are  thought  a  peculiar  people^ 
Much  more  pious  than  those  that  sit  under  a  steeple ; 
But  some  one-sided  Tiews  and  intolerant  pleas 
Seem  to  savor  a  little  of  Dust  and  Disease. 


But  what  of  the  Doctors  f    Are  they  without  flaw  f 
Is  Medicine  more  pure  than  Beligion  or  Law  P 
I  suapeot  that  some,  eren  with  Doetor^s  degrees, 
Lore  to  kick  np  a  Dust  and  shake  hands  with  Disease. 


z. 
Diplomacy  drosses  her  fisage  in  smiles, 
To  conceal  all  the  better  her  treacherous  wiles ; 
But  behind  her  false  front  a  keen  critic  may  seiae 
On  strong  proofs  of  her  traffic  with  Dust  and  Dissase. 


Where  Fashion  and  Luxury  glitter  like  gold, 
But  where  Beauty  is  bartered  and  Houor  is  sold, 
Though  the  surface  show  little  to  shook  or  displease, 
Yet  bmeath^all  is  llisery,  Dust,  and  Disease. 


Some  attacks  on  the  lungs,  that  of  woe  would  be  full, 
Are  repelled  by  a  filter  of  loose  cotton  wool ; 
But  a  barrier  of  brass,  or  a  ehtvMix  d$frut^ 
Won't  exclude  all  descriptions  of  Dust.and  Disease. 


How  long  will  these  poison*  germs  stifle  the  day  P 
When  will  Truth's  blessed  light  shed  a  purified  ray  P 
When  will  Phoebus  send  heat,  or  Favonius  a  breeee. 
To  destroy  or  disperse  all  this  Dust  and  DiseaseP 
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Personal    Influence! 
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V  MONG  tho  fint  discrimiiuttioiis  whicli 
^^  men  learn  to  make,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween matter  and  mind ;  and  then  the  diflbr- 
€Tire  between  the  forces  which  each  exerts,  or 
vb:oh  may  be  exerted  npon  either.  A  smith 
ft&hioQa  the  iron  on  the  aoril.  A  mother  fask- 
i  ni  the  child's  heart  and  .character.  And  very 
•'  iju  men  distin^oiah  the  diilerenoe  between  one 
and  the  other  prooees,  as  a  physical  process  on 
\he  side  of  the  forger  of  iron,  and  as  the  exer- 
tion of  infloenee  rather  than  of  force  on  the 
pirt  of  the  mother. 

Tue  distinction  once  drawn,  men  begin  to 
Hiake  larger  generaUaations ;  and  moral  gor- 
trnmi'iit  rises  up  dimly  in  their  thoughts ;  and 
HiOnil  influence  begins  to  be  a  scientific  truth 
t'j  them.  A  part  of  this  moral  influence  is 
veiled  pff  tonal  wjluente.  That  i^,  while  the 
minds  of  men,  as  experience  teaches  us,  may  be 
iT.dnenced  by  physical  erents,  by  the  whole 
'( Lciiomecology  of  nature,  yet  the  most  potent 
iLfiaence  that  ever  can  rest  npon  the  mind  is 
of  another  mind  acting  npon  it.  Thi^  is  the 
li.'best  influence  of  which  we  know  any  thing 
at  present.  There  is  nothing,  for  example,  that 
L-ks  power  on  your  thought  like  a  thinker  think- 
ing (m  you,  as  it  were,  or  thinking  to  yon.  Noth- 
ing so  arouses  the  affection  ss  a  great  hf^rt 
near  yours.  Like  a  fire,  it  sends  out  its  warmth 
to  all  that  are  near  it,  wbether  tbey  want  it  or 
not.  It  is  a  separate,  independent  power.  Noth- 
ing so  excites  in  themselres  fear,  hope,  cour- 
age, desiie,  sorrow,  admiration,  hatred,  disgust, 
or  appetency  as  personal  being  on  personal  be- 
ing. Soul  on  cool ;  heart  on  heart ;  mind  on 
mind— that  is  the  great  power. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  single  faculties,  if 
▼e  subdivide  the  mind  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, but  a  powerful  personal  influence  has 
also  an  unconsciona  and  formatiTe  power  on  the 
vhole  character.  It  has  a  regulatire  force  on 
tlie  whole  life.  As  in  the  presence  of  one  that 
thinks  you  think;  as  in  the  presence  of  one 
that  13  mirthful  you  are  mirthful ;  as  in  the 
presence  of  one  that  is  sorrowful  you  are  sor- 
rowful ;  so  these  actions  are  not  confined  to 
certain  special  deTelopments.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral inflaence  exerted  upon  man  by  man,  whioh 
often  restrains,  or  generally  stimulates,  and  so 
is  regulatire  or  educational.  Personal  influ- 
ence may  be  direct,  or  it  may  be  indirect ;  it 


j  may  he  conscious,  or  unperoeiTed ;  it  may  be 
I  immediate  and  instant,  or  remote  and  gradual. 
'  It  runs  through  all  the  eatei^orios  of  power.  A 
sad  nature  sheds  forth  twilight  A  merry  and 
mirthful  nature  brings  daylight.  A  suspicious, 
bitter  nature  insensibly  imparts  its  chill  to  ev- 
ery geDeroos  sonl.  A  bold  and  frank  nature 
seems  to  carry  its  influence  over  all  meanness. 
Firmness  makes  men  firm.  Fineness  makes 
men  fine.  Taste  directs,  stimulates,  and  devel- 
ops taste. 

Personal  influence  may  be  over  a  single  fac- 
ulty, as  I  have  said.  Beethoven  would  doubt- 
less have  produced  only  a  musical  influence. 
Rabelais  would  have  produced  more  the  influ- 
ence of  mirth  than  of  morals.  Single  faculties 
stimulate  in  men  their  like,  or  corresponding 
ones  in  others.  But  this  power,  or  influence, 
of  one  miod  upon  another,  is  in  the  ratio 
the  variety  of  faculties  that  are  in  combination 
and  of  the  moral  quality  and  intenseness  of  their 
action.  More  of  being  produces  more  effect. 
Intensity  of  being  produces  a  correspondence 
of  effect.  Among  men  this  intensity  is  ren- 
dered much  greater  by  personal  presence.  Its 
duration  and  potency  seem  rather  to  depend 
upon  instrumentality  than  personality.  A  great 
nature  may  influence  you ;  but  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  Raphael  ever  did  influence  men  while 
he  lived  with  his  personal  presence,  as  he  has 
since  with  his  pictures.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Bacon's  personal  influence  while  he  was  alive 
was  in  any  such  ratio  as  his  influence  has  been 
since  his  death.  Moses  was  a  natural  legisla- 
tor and  leader ;  and  yet  his  influence  by  his 
statutes  and  institutes  has  been  far  greater  than 
the  influence  whioh  be  exerted  when  he  was 
ynt  alive.  Socrates  had  a  certain  influence ;  he 
stirred  Athens  as  a  spoon  stirs  a  goblet;  but 
Socrates  would  have  lived  almost  none  at  all  if 
he  had  not  had  his  subsequent  life  through  his 
Platonic  writings.  Though  Christ  was  inflner.- 
tial,  his  influence  was  ciroumsoribed ;  but 
through  laws,  books,  and  institutions,  his  per- 
sonal influence  has  been  carried  on  through 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  will  go  on  to 
the  end  of  the  world  augmenting. 

So  that,  while  yon  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
living  being,  and  feel  the  throb  of  his  heart, 
you  feel  his  personal  influence  more  intensely. 
But  the  personal  influence  of  a  man  is  ,mere 
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durable  and  more  efficacioos  when  it  is  ex- 
erted through  longer  periods  of  time.  There 
is  less  intensity  at  any  single  moment;  hut 
there  is  more  continuity,  and  more  breadth,  and 
more  variety. 

Again,  personal  influence  may  act  upon  its 
subjects  with  their  consciousness,  or  without 
their  knowledge.  We  are  perpetually  indebted 
to  men,  without  knowing  it,  for  much  of  re- 
straint, much  of  thought,  and  many  inflections 
of  feeling.  Communities  are  often  indebted  to 
»en  all  their  life  long,  whom  they  oppose  all 
their  life  long. 

But  this  influence  does  not  exhaust  itself  here. 
It  is  not  an  animal  quality  distinctively.  It  is 
least  on  that  side  of  the  mind  which  touches 
the  animal  condition.  It  grows  in  power  in 
proportion  as  you  develop  those  faculties  which 
discriminate  between  men  and  animals.  It  is 
strongest  in  the  higher  range  of  human  faculties. 
As  men  go  away  from  animal  conditions  toward 
higher. spiritual  development,  they  grow  in  the 
power  of  personal  influence. 

Hence,  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  being  we 
may  reasonably  presume  that  we  shall  see  this 
Ixait  and  power  growing  'larger,  clearer,  more 
intense,  more  potential,  with  wider  spheres,  with 
still  more  surprising  harmonies,  and  with  far 
more  abundant  fruits.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  at  length  we  shall  reach  a  sphere  of  devel- 
opment and  a  condition  where  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal law,  no  compulsion ;  where  influence  shall 
dispossess  power.  All  beings,  if  such  a  condi- 
tion there  is,  shall  then  be  held  true ;  shall  be 
fltiraulated  to  a  noble  and  beautiful  life ;  shall 
be  filled  with  exquisite  activity,  simply  by  the 
soft,  silent,  sweet  force  of  being  acting  nnoon- 
■oioQsly  on  being.  For,  as  flowers  blossom,  and 
become  fragrant,  and  are  followed  by  fruit,  not 
BO  mnoh  by  the  direct  exercise  of  power  as  by 
the  aolioitatton  of  invisible  warmth  and  sweet 
inflnanoes,  so  there  shall  come  a  time  when  that 
which  we  attempt  to  compasi;  now  by  coercive 
laws  and  penalties  shall  be  educed  and  secured 
in  a  higher  measure,  in  larger  spheres,  and  more 
thoronghly,  and  better,  by  simple  influence, 
rather  than  by  ooeroive  power. 

Pexsonal  influence  acts  otherwise  than 
through  the  body,  which  is  a  complex  instni- 
ment.  When  you  exert  your  personal  influ- 
ence by  your  tongue,  what  do  you  do  but  call 
in  matter,  and  tA  it  to  give  some  interpreta- 
tion to  the  soul.  What  do  you  do  when  with 
outstretohad  anns  of  love  you  call  your  child  to 
Tvn,  but  ask  your  body  as  its  instrument,  to  in- 
isiprot  to  the  soul  in  the  language  of  human 
^abigs,  that  -whioh  is  an  iBvlsibls  power  in  the 


soul  itself  ?  We  can  act  through  this  com  pi  o 
instrument,  the  body ;  but  there  are  a  thoasa.Ti 
other  channels  through  which  to  exert  our  per 
Bonal  thought  and  feeling. 

A  letter  ii  nothing  but  rags,  with  lampblacl 
spread  over  it,  if  you  resolve  it  to  its  origin  a 
elements ;  and  yet  the  letter,  thdt  barsts  fntu 
the  soul  as  an  incarnation  of  its  love  and  bux^i 
ing  desire,  going  through  the  channels  of   tin 
mail,  and  reaching,  afar  o£^  the  soldier-boy    i ; 
his  camp,  is  more  cheering  to  him  in  his  feick 
ness,  and  more  curative  to  him  in  his  'woui;! 
than  all  the  care  of  the  nurse,  or  all  the  m«' ]:• 
cine  of  the  physician.     A  mother's  word   o. 
memory  and  home-thoughts  almost  recreate  Hi 
within  the  ribs  of  death  under  such  oircujn- 
stances.    A  letter  is  received  from  home.      Ani 
what  is  it?    A  bit  of  paper,  with  ink-scrawls. 
Is  that  all  P    Did  not  the  mother  say,  "  Tbis  is 
I P  '  Go  for  me,  and  speak  my  soul  to  that  dear 
child,  which  I  have  given  to  my  country  anl 
my  God?"     She  did.     And  the  message  wenr. 
And  was  not  that  her  personal  influence  P     An  1 
did  she  not  unclothe  the  soul,  that  it   might 
touch,  as  it  were  mechanically,  the  other  soul  r 
Her  eye,  her  lip,  her  hand,  her  body,  as  well  as 
the  letter,  are  various  instruments  by  which  hue 
personal  influence  is  exerted  through  symbol- 
ism. 

All  life,  all  growth,  all  phenomena  in  nature, 
old  channels  in  society,  may  by  some  inspire*  i 
genius  be  brought  down  and  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  tboaght  and  feeling. 

And  if  such  is  the  potency  of  man,  if  he  can 
impress  his  influence  upon  men  by  these  va- 
rious forces  of  nature,  of  society,  or  of  the 
heart,  how  much  more  can  God !    It  is  not 
needful  that  he  should  stand  before  you  a  liv- 
ing presence,  nor  that  he  should  flash  the  glory 
of  his  substance  or  self  on  you.    All  nature  is 
God's  tongue.    He  speaks  by  summer  and  by 
winter.    He  can  manifest  himself  by  the  wind, 
by  the  storm,  by  the  calm.    Whatever  is  sub- 
lime   and    potent;    whatever    is    sweet    and 
gentle;  whatever  is  fear- inspiring;  whatever  is 
soothing ;  whatever  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  or 
repugnant  to  the  taste— God  may  employ  them 
alL    And  the  heavens  above,  the  procession  of 
the  seasons,  as  they  month  by  month  walk 
among  Uie  stars— these  are  various  manifesta- 
tions of  God.    The  great  all-inspiring  Spirit  is 
using,  not  his  body,  as  the  Pantheista  teach,  but 
his  personal  influence,  exerted  upoa  one  and 
another. 

Gonsider  how  even  the  greatest  of  men  live, 
influencing  but  few,  while  thousands  are  not 
qualified  to  aspsrisnoe  theb  inflnsnoei    Wt 
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know  that  tbe  inilaenGa  is  there,  howeyer, 
tkoagh  mes  do  not  reoeiTo  it  And  Ood  is  per- 
petnalljr  pouring  his  sonl  through  time  and 
spare,  thongh  bat  few  know  it.  Not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  nnderstood  Plato  or  Socrates. 
Xot  one  man  in  a  thousand  erer  understands  a 
:rT»at  natarr,  in  his  own  age.  We  sco  this  on 
tbc  bnman  plane,  and  how  much  more  should 
%9  expect  to  see  it  in  the  divine  sphere ! 

This  peitenal  influence,  as  dcvelaped  in  man, 
h  m  its  lowest  form,  on  account  of  the  small- 
t:i<«  of  our  nature,  and  its  undeveloped  and 
nnr^^znlated  condition;  hut  what  an  amazing 
p*  Vfr  it  must  hava  when  it  is  the  being  of  God 
tliit  exert 9  it !  So  small  is  man  that  it  is  not 
'ak  to  let  him  hum  on.  and  he  stops  to  die  that 
h^  may  live  again.  Every  twenty-four  hours 
'.iTe  are  deaths  and  resurrections,  as  it  were,  by 
:kop,  resting,  and  cleansing  the  old  life,  to  bring 
in  the  new  life  of  the  next  day.  Easily  ez- 
haoited  are  we,  running  through  our  periods 
vith  mach  friction  and  great  difficulty,  so  that 
we  must  have  a  night  with  every  day  for  recu- 
pcratiotL     Bat   there  is  no  night  to  him  that 


never  slumbers  nor  sloops—tbe  Watchman  of 
eternal  ages.  He  is  the  same  yeitterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  And  what  must  be  the  Being 
across  whose  orb  are  no  lines  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude ;  in  whoso  soul  are  none  of  those  par- 
titions that  belong  to  weakness;  to  whom  dura* 
tion  and  strength  are  infinite ;  who  is  as  young 
now  as  when,  ten  thousand  years  ago,  chaos 
was  spread  before  him ;  and  who.  myriads  of 
agfs  to  come,  will  bo  without  a  wrinkle  or  touch 

I  of  time  upon  the  beauty  of  his  soul ! 

And  when  such  a  Nature,  with  its  infinito 
resources,  and  wondrous  power,  pours  itself 
abroad,  what  must  bo  its  personal  influence! 
When  yoo,  mother,  can  do  so  much ;  when  you, 
lover,  can  do  so  much  ;  when  the  speaker  can 

'  influonco  you  so  much  by  his  words,  and  his 
presence,  how  much  more  can  He  do  who  mado 
the  ages  of  men,  and  who  lent  us  all  that  we 
have,  and  call  our  own,  and  misses  it  not  from 
his  infinite  fullness !  What  a  power  there  is 
in  heaven  I  what  a  power  there  is  on  earth !  and 
what  auspices  and  auguries  there  are  of  victory 
in  days  to  come ! 


-»■    »    • « 
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THE  question  is  often  asked,  "Is  the  college 
course  which  has  been  so  long  established 
for  our  sons  the  one  best  suited  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  danghteraP"  In  reply,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  plan  for  their  education  should 
be  as  liberal,  and  with  as  well-appointed  facili- 
ties ;  wb«ther  it  should  always  be  precisely  the 
s&rne,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Indeed  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  course  of  study  which  con- 
sumes so  much  time  amid  dead  languages,  is  beet 
for  the  majority  of  either  men  or  women,  when 
hooks  in  living  tongues  are  so  excellent  and  so 
abandani  as  now.  Long  ago,  all  learning  was 
locked  up  in  the  Latin,  then  whoever  would  be 
educated  mutt  be  able  to  read  in  that  tongue, 
but  now  whatever  is  particularly  important  to 
l>8  known  in  any  language,  is  rendered  into 
English.  Ijatin  mm  onoe  tha  tongue  of  the 
three  learned  profosionf .  All  books  pertaining 
to  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  were  in  this 
language.  SermoiiB  were  preached,  judicial 
deooBients  drawn  up,  and  medical  pretoriptions 
made,  all  in  Latin.  Fcanois  the  Fizit  wee  obliged 


to  abolish  it  from  the  courts  of  justice,  because- 
the  meaning  of  the  words  could  no  longer  be 
determined,  and  hencd  gave  rise  to  new  law- 
suits. Medical  prescriptions  are  still  given  in 
the  Latin  aU  over  the  world,  and  this  is,  for 
some  reasons,  a  genera]  convenience,  though 
now  and  then  an  unlucky  doctor  or  druggist 
makes  thereby  a  serious,  sometimes  a  fatal  blun- 
der. Borne  knowledge  of  Latin  is  important  for 
those  having  a  profession  in  prospect,  especially 
the  medical,  as  the  scientific  terms  are  so  largely 
derived  therefrom.  Farther  than  this,  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  any  one  except  profesnonal  lin- 
guists to  be  digging  in  the  graves  of  '*  deceased 
languages,*'  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  learned 
and  enjoyed  from  those  in  common  use. 

When  the  present  college  course  was  planned, 
the  researches  in  science  were  less  extensive 
than  DOW.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
microscope  and  the  telescope  have  opened  to  ua. 
a  world  of  wonders.  The  heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earthy 
are  teeming  with  Isssont  whieh  it  irould  be  de-  - 
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lightfal  to  learn.  We  should  be  more  happy  to 
keep  company  with  Cicero,  Homer,  and  Virgil, 
who  were  worthies  in  their  day,  had  not  a  Maria 
Mitchell,  Agassiz,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Huxley 
come  to  lure  ua  away,  and  lead  to  brighter 
worlds  above,  beneath,  around. 

No  one  can  learn  every  thing;  something, 
yes,  many  things,  must  be  left  out  of  every  one's 
head.  Surely  the  natural  scienoes  can  bring  to 
most  more  help,  more  continued  comfort,  as 
years  go  by,  than  the  words  and  ways  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Komans.  So,  too,  to  know  Trigo- 
nometry, Conic  Sections,  Surveying,  etc.,  would 
be  of  service  to  a  few,  pleasant  to  many,  but  as 
compared  with  Physiology,  Geometry,  and 
ChomiBtry,  of  comparatively  little  practical 
utility.  The  range  of  science  and  literature  is 
continually  increasing.  Valuable  researches 
are  going  on, "  and  of  the  making  of  books  there 
is  no  end,"  hence  the  question  comes  to  each  one, 
How  much  shall  we  try  to  hold  on  to  of  the  past  P 
how  much  shall  we  keep  pace  with  in  the  present  P 
Diversity  of  tastes,  of  plans  for  the  future,  should 
make    different    scholars    decide    differently. 

.  Schools  are  meeting  this  question  and  hence 
have  their  literary  course,  their  scientific  course, 
their  special  course,  etc.    Amid  the  much  that 

•  we  need  to  know,  the  more  that  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  know,  those  who  are  studiously  in- 
clined are  apt  to  undertake  more  than  they  can , 
do  and  do  well.  Especially  is. this  true  of 
young  ladies.  They  are  ambitious,  over,  sensi- 
tive, and  very  quick  to  learn.    If  they  have 

r  entered  upon  the  college  course  they  want  to 

.  complete  it.    To  fail  of  graduation  would  be  in 

:  their  minds  to  admit  a  mental  inferiority  to 

I  their  brothers.  But  do  they  enter  school  as 
well  developed  physically,  and  have  they  the 
freedom  there  which  is  as  favorable  to  health 

:  as  that  which  the  sons  enjoy  P  •  By  no  means. 
They  bring  small  waists,  so  that  the  very  center 
and  source  of  strength  and  life  is  curtailed; 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  respiration  being 

.  restricted,  to  which  is  also  added  weakness  of 
the  back  and  pelvis,  so  that  all  kinds  of  muscular 
exercise  are  irksome,  many  of  them  impossible  to 

<  endure.  When  the  habits  of  gprowing  g^ls  are 
as  favorable  to  health  as  those  of  the  boys,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  begin  to  measure  strength 
of  mind  and  muscle  with  them,  though  then> 
not  to  our  taste  to  do  so.  There  is  a  diversity 
of  gifts,  diversity  of  duties,  and  a  diversity  of 
organization — things  which  can  not  bo  weighed 
or  measured.  But  to  the  point  Our  girls  enter 
college  enfeebled  by  social  customs,  and  then 
try  to  accomplish  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  for  a 

•  ''rough  gness,'*  as  our  boys. 


MUSIC. 

Music  has  come  to  be  considered  by  most  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  young  lady's  education, 
and  hence  is  added  to  the  regular  courso.     The 
piano  consumes  more  time,  year  after  year,  than 
any  other  department.    Piano  practice  exhausts 
nerve-power  more  rapidly  than  any  other  pur- 
suit.    The  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  emotion, 
together  with  the  position,  tax  the  brain   and 
spinal  cord.    Teachers  can  scarce  bo  expected 
to  appreciate  what  hard  work  it  is  for  most  of 
their  pupils  to  learn  music.    Proficients  in  the 
art,  possess  by   nature    more    than    ordinary 
musical  ability,  and  acquire  with  ease,  wliat 
comes  by  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  to  those 
less  endowed.    The  fact  that  so  few  keep    in 
practice  after  they  cease  taking  lessons,  shows 
that  as  soon  as  they  can  find  any  thing  else  to 
do,  and  are  not  spurred  on  to  it  by  the  inevi- 
table lessons,  it  has  the  **  go  by."    Probably 
more  time  is  wasted  at  the  piano  than  in  any 
other  way,  for  we  have  very  few  even  tolerable 
operators  for  the  time  spent  at  the  instrument. 

Many  persons  are  so  enfeebled  when  well 
learned  that  they  can  not  keep  in  practice. 
Others,  from  want  of  taste,  or  want  of  time,  turn 
away  from  the  instrument  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  sit  hours  every  day  for  many 
years.  I  have  seen  many  incurable  invalids 
among  those  who  have  practised  several  hours  a 
day,  in  addition  to  other  studies ;  numbness  of 
fingers,  paralysis  of  one  arm,  chronic  chorea,  or 
St.  Vitus'  Dance,  sight  impaired,  auditory  nerro 
super-sensitive,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  piano 
was  painful — these  and  many  other  nervous  af- 
fections, the  result  of  much  musical  and  mental 
effort  combined. 


DRAWING,   BTC. 

Our  girls  usually  take  one  or  more  art  studies 
in  connection  with  their  college  course,  and  so 
drawing,  painting,  and  vocal  music,  come  in 
with  their  claims.  These  consume  much  time 
and  strength.  Beside  these,  young  ladies 
usually  give  more  attention  to  the  religion^ 
the  esthetic,  and  the  social  culture,  than  yoan^ 
men.  All  these  are  good,  all  helpful  if  the  life- 
force  has  not  been  so  much  exhausted  that  it  can 
not  grow  by  the  best  of  aids.  For  instanco^, 
religious  exercises  come  often  to  be  a  m3re  fom 
even  to  the  devout  student,  who  is  too  weary  ia 
back  and  brain  to  either  think  or  feel,  and  thd 
choicest  of  Scripture  readings,  and  the  mo^t 
eloquent  of  prayers,  fall  on  ears  that  hara 
listened  till  they  can  not  listen  any  longer.  But 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  spiritual  culture  il 
the  most  important  part,  fear  to  say  that  oat; 
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fcboola  hare  too  many  religiuiifl  exercises.  Bat 
certain  it  is  that  they  hare  t09  much  of  tome- 
thing. 

SEM6. 

DreM  is  a  perplexing  qnetf  ion,  often  diBcaased, 
and  always  brooght  to  the  **  oonelnrion  where 
nothing  is  concluded.**  We  all  want  oar 
daughters  to  gtre  each  attention  to  personal  ap- 
{lesrance  as  will  make  them  acceptable.  JTs 
think  it  is  foolishly  decided  tbat,  to  attain  this, 
they  mnst  be  fashionably  attired.  The  present 
stjle  brings  a  mnltitude  of  changes — of  things 
to  he  aeen  to.  Were  we  to  enomeiate  them  it 
would  take  more  pages  than  this  joamal  conld 
Tpaie.  Those  who  have  hesrd  Qongh  ennmerato 
the  articles  which  comprise  a  lady's  wardrobe, 
till  he  was  red  in  the  faoe,  breathless,  and  his 
andieikce  oonvnlsed  with  laughter,  can  have  a 
i&int  conception  of  their  nnmber  and  Tariety. 
Now  if  all  these  things  are  *'  made  to  hand,"  the 
sclectinj;,  folding,  arranging,  and  the  keeping  in 
order,  not  only  of  the  peison,  bat  the  boxes, 
drawers,  and  closets,  take  mach  time  and 
thought.  To  be  sore,  it  is  said  **  our  girls  can't 
»t*idy  all  the  time,  and  their  dressing  is  a  diver- 
Bi'm."  True,  but  much  ifu  inrigorating  than 
out-door  amnsemeots,  saoh  as  college  boys  enjoy. 
The  latter  wear  not  only  the  same  suit  through 
the  day,  bnt  often  for  succesBive  weeks,  only 
needing  a  brush  for  broadcloth,  and  one  for 
ImxKji,  to  be  ready  for  aiy  occasion.  Our 
daughters  must  dress  in  the  morning,  dress  for 
the  gymnasium,  and  dress  for  tea.  Kow  these 
three  dressings  must  take  from  fifteen  minutee  to 
three- fourths  of  an  honr  each,  according  to  her 
expcntive  abUity,  and  the  elaborate  character  of 
the  attire,  and  then  scarce  allow  time  for  the 
suit  and  its  belongings  in  the  way  of  pins,  cuffs, 
collars,  ribbons,  sashes,  eto.,  to  be  properly  laid 
away.  Much  of  this  must  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  bell,  and  while  it  is 
good  to  quicken  the  circulation  by  occasional 
haste,  by  a  good  run,  it  is  hard  to  hurry  always. 
To  he  always  "  keyed  up"  so  to  speak,  wears  the 
nerrous  B>'stem.  If  girls  must  live  to  dress,  why 
then  they  must,  but  they  can  not  do  this  and 
have  good  health  and  good  scholarship.  But 
those  who  long  for  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education,  should  be  encouraged  to  great  sim- 
plicity of  attire. 

The  btodent  has  from  old  time,  had  his  gown 
for  ease  and  freedom.  Surely  our  scholastic 
girls  should  be  allowed  one  equally  simple  and 
comfortable.  Their  present  gymnasium  suit, 
now  extensively  used,  would  answer  the  purpose 
well,  and  then,  instead  of  three  suits,  and  three 
periods  of  dressing,  there  need  be  but  one  for 


days  of  study.  They  would  be  much  more 
ready  to  take  gymnastics  if  they  were  spared 
the  trouble  of  extra  dressing.  Sew  if  there  is 
any  way  that  they  can  get  excused  from  them, 
they  do.  In  every  school  that  I  have  virited, 
many  young  ladies  have  said  to  me,  <*lf  we 
could  be  allowed  to  wear  our  gymnasium  dresses 
for  the  evening  it  would  be  a  real  rest  to  us,  so 
much  more  comfortable  to  study  in  when  we  are 
tired ;  but  as  we  have  to  hurry  into  them,  and 
then  hurry  out,  to  get  ready  for  dinner  or  tea, 
we  do  not  enjoy  it,  for  it  is  hurry  all  the  time.*' 
Besides  this,  their  out-door  exeroise  would  bo 
taken  with  much  more  enthusiasm  in  the  short 
suit,  though  as  f ar  ss  length  is  concerned,  our 
present  street  suits  are  very  comfortable,  but  are, 
with  over-skirts,  when  much  trimmed,  heavier 
than  the  gymnasium  dress,  and  do  not  allow  the 
freedom  of  chest  which  is  so  important  to  make 
exercise  of  avail.  Lungs,  liver,  and  stomach, 
packed  away  closely  in  corsets  and  tight  dresses, 
do  not  get  half  the  advantage  of  a  walk.  I 
know  that  many  excellent,  earnest  persons,  fear 
that  our  young  ladies  wearing  tiie  short  dress, 
would  lack  the  refinement  of  women  and  grow 
boisterous  and  hoidenish.  I  know  at  first  it 
gives  a  sense  of  freedom  to  the  limbs  which 
prompts  to  fun  and  frisking,  but  when  one  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it  there  is  only  a  feeling  of 
ease,  elasticity,  and  comfort,  and  no  lack  of 
modesty  of  manner.  I  have  seen  many  ladies 
of  culture  wear  the  dress  for  months,  lor  pur- 
poses of  health  or  business,  and  lack  no  refine 
meet  of  bearing.  And  when  for  the  hour  or  the 
day,  or  on  their  return  to  their  usual  social 
position,  they  took  to  their  former  attire,  they 
were  at  ease,  just  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  worn 
it  continually.  In  the  same  manner  our  school 
girls  could  wear  the  gymnasium  suit  for  their 
days  of  study,  and  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  recre- 
ation days,  and  evenings  of  literary  and  social 
pleasures,  resume  the  ordinary  dress.  This 
need  not  be  an  arbitrary  rule,  simply  allowed, 
even  encouraged,  and  we  should  soon  see  that 
the  best  scholars  would  take  to  wrappers,  or 
gymnasium  suits,  on  the  days  for  regular  lessons, . 
and  on  social  occasions  they  would  be  not  a 
whit  behind  the  rest,  as  to  good  manners,  or 
good  taste  in  drees.  They  might  not  be  as  ex- 
treme in  style,  bnt  real  refinement  comes  from 
within.  "  A  maid  will  not  forget  her  orna- 
ments" on  ornamental  occasions.  Ladies  do  not 
want  to  be  out  of  style,  neither  would  we  have 
them  forget  the  outward  adorning.  We  would 
only  free  them  from  bondage  and  burdens,  and- 
make  their  school-days  the  most  favorable 
for  the  most  healthful  culture  of  mind  and  body. 
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The  Physique  of   Kaffirs,  and  their  Habits  of  Life.* 


OVER  the  sontli  of  Africa  is  spread  a  race  of 
men  famoiu  the  world  oyer  as  heing^  the 
heat  representatives  of  savage  or  anoiviliaed  life 
of  any  found  on  the  gloho.  The  chief  tribe  of 
Kaffirs  is  called  the  Zulu  tribe.  They  are  dark- 
skinned,  bat  not  jet  black  like  negroes,  for  the 
red  blood  a<)  it  courses  through  their  bodies 
tinges  slightly  their  complexion  so  that  it  is 
considered  beautiful  not  only  by  themselves,  but 
by  Europeans  who  have  lived  among  them. 
They  are  very  fastidious  as  to  the  color  of  their 
skin,  regarding  the  reddish  tinge  with  as  much 
pride  as  the  irhite  girl  does  the  beautiful  blush 
on  her  cheek,  and  in  order  to  enhance  its  beauty 
they  grease  themselves  from  head  to  foot  so  as  to 
shine  very  much  like  the  patent  leather  of  which 
we  sometimes  make  our  shoes. 

The  hair  of  the  Kaffir  is  always  short  in  both 
male  and  female,  and  crisp  and  woolly  like  that 
of  the  negro.  Their  lips  are  thick  and  their 
nostrils  wide,  yet  very  few  would  be  mistaken 
for  negroes.  They  have  large  foreheads  and 
are  very  intellectual^  and  exceedingly  fond  of 
debate  and  argument.  They  take,  co  thought 
for  the  morrow.  They  are  not  revengeful  in 
character ;  are  hospitable,  social,  and  fond  of 
joking. 

The  Kaffir  mother  is  kind  and  iudulgent  to 
her  children,  but  twins  are  never  d^ired,  and 
when  they  appear,  one  is  always  sacrificed. 
The  excuse  for  this  is  that,  otherwise,  something 
unlucky  would  happen  to  the  fumily.  Sons  and 
daughters  are  treated  pretty  much  alike.  The 
sons  are  respected  because  they  are  to  become 
warriors,  aud  the  daughters  are  priced  because 
they  can  be  sold  for  wives,  thus  becoming  a 
source  of  wealth.  A  girl  is  worth  from  eight 
coins,  and  if  very  handsome  twice  that  number. 
The  Kaffir  is  free  from  all  anxiety  as  to  what 
will  become  of  his  children  when  grown.  They 
have  no  artificial  wants  to  work  for,  nor  is  the 
battle  of  life  so  sharp  that  there  is  a  contest  be- 
tween men  and  men  for  the  best  places.  In- 
fanticide is  unknown.  There  is  no  respect  for 
the  aged.  Qray  hairs  are  dreaded,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  sure  sign  of  debility. 

When  the  young  men  and  maidens  are  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  they  affi>rd  physically  as 

•  The  UncivUlBod  Races,  by  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  8. 
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I  splendid  specimens  of  humanity  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Their  limbs  hare  never  been  dis- 
torted by  clothing,  nor  their  forms  by  lacing. 
Each  muscle  and  sinew  has  had  fair  play,  the 
lungs  have  breathed  fresh  air,  and  active  habits 
have  given  to  the  form  a  rounded  perfection 
rarely  seen  elsewhere.  Those  who  admire  the 
human  form  as  seen  in  ancient  sculpture,  may, 
among  the  Kaffirs,  see  similar  forms  breathing 
the  breath  of  life,  living  statues  in  bronae.  The 
only  defect  in  their  bodies  is  that  they  are  a 
little  too  Bquare-shouldercd,  but  instances  are 
frequently  found  where  the  slope  of  the  neck  to 
the  arms  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  classic  art. 

The  young  men  are  very  swift  on  foot,  and 
possess  enormous  endurance.  Travelers  oft^^n 
employ  them  as  letter-carriers,  and  they  will  take 
a  gait  half  between  the  run  and  a  trot  and  hold 
it  to  a  distance  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  miles, 
almost  without  cessation.  They  perform  the 
journey  with  wonderful  celerity  and  think  a 
couple  of  shillings  quite  sufficient  pay  for  it. 
They  go  barefooted,  yet  the  soles  of  their  feet 
are  so  tough  that  they  are  rarely  hurt  Among 
these  people  the  foot  assumes  its  natural  propor- 
tions. The  toes  are  never  pinched  by  boots  or 
shoes,  and  corns  are  unknown.  Indeed  diseased 
feet  are  something  that  Kaffirs  are  as  unused  to 
as  they  are  to  clothing.  The  foot  is  wide  and 
full  across  tho  toes  and  the  gait  i>erfection 
itself. 

The  constant  activity  of  the  Kaffir,  together 
with  their  tomporate  mode  of  life,  keeps  them  in 
perfect  health.  They  are  free  from  most  of  - 
the  minor  ailments  that  afflict  civilised  people 
and  mar  so  much  their  happiness.  They  but-  p| 
vive  injuries  that  would  be  almost  instantly  fatal 
to  Europeans.  The  whites  who  adapt  their 
mode  of  life  with  them  become  quite  as  enduring 
as  the  Kaffirs. 

The  young  Kaffir  women  are  as  remarkabia 
for  the  beauty  of  their  forms  as  the  young  men, 
and  their  trifling  drees  allows  it  to  be  shown  to 
the  best  advantage.  Some  of  the  young  Kaffir 
girls  are  in  form  so  perfect,  that  they  would  hare 
satisfied  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  clasaiea} 
sculptor.  Unfortunately,  this  singular  beaaty 
of  form  is  very  transient,  and  when  they  hAn 
attained  the  age  at  which  a  white  ftirl  is  in  full ' 
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perfection  of  health,  the  KaiBr  gixl*hu  loet 
Ler  gracQ,  And  her  beantifol  fonn  has  heoome 
Uhhr  and  thapelen.  A  girl  at  twenty  looks 
SA  onoagh  to  he  forty.  The  ehief  drawhaolc 
c(  their  hsanty  lies  in  the  (act  that  their  lacee 
ire  nerer  handsome,  for  the  cheek  hones  are  too 
hr.sh  and  their  noses  too  hroad,  as  well  as  the 
iipa  too  thick.  The  old  hare  few  or  no  charms 
is  in  ciriHsed  Hfe,  for  they  hard  no  moral, 
int'^nrctnal,  and  spirit aal  beanty  1o  take  the 
I'We  of  lost  heaaty  of  form  and  gracu  of  motion. 
<*s&  writer  has  spoken  of  the  Kaffir  women,  and 
*i'i,  ^The  young  giil  is  a  >y1pb,  and  the  old 
w-man  a  hag." 

In  eonseqoenco  of  the  diflerent  hahits  of  life, 
t'  0  men  and  women  s^em  hardly  to  beloDg  to 
:lii<  Eame  race.  As  a  mle,  the  men  are  fine  look- 
ing—fit models  for  the  scnlptor.  They  are  tiill, 
commanding,  elastic,  mnscnlar  and  noble,  hardly 
ir.ferior  to  Europeans,  often  quite  their  anporiors. 
Tha  women  on  the  other  hand  are  stunted, 
l<»wtd,by  reason  of  the  heary  weights  they 
)  ''&r,  and  rapidly  lose  the  83rmmetry  of  form  they 
aro  noted  for  in  their  youth.  They  are  awk- 
wr%rd,  imsightly,  homely,  and,  nearer  than  any 
thing  else,  resemble,  says  one  observer,  an  old, 
ifcrppid,  dried,  withered  monkey.  There  may 
l-p  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  rich  chief  may 
tike  pride  in  freeing  hts  wife  and  daaghters 
from  the  Ksffir's  lot  of  toil  and  drudgery,  not  so 
ciuch  from  parental  lore  or  kindness,  as  from 
motives  of  self-interest.  The  greater  prico 
which  a  girl  who  is  strong  and  athletic  brings 
CTcr  one  who  is  bowed,  is  the  motive  which 
actuate  them  in  relieving  any  members  of  the 
family  from  toil. 

The  Kaffir  is  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  as  the 
climate  is  hot  and  they  exercise  most  violently, 
p«T5j}iration  becomes  abundant,  and  the  odor  is 
very  offensive  to  a  delicate  nostril.  They  wear 
no  clothing  but  an  apron  and  ornaments,  and 
wh«Q  the  perspiration  becomes  intolerable,  they 
s<  npo  it  off  with  an  instrument  resembling  a 
strigil.  During  the  dance  they  make  all  the 
noise  they  can,  both  by  the  rattle  of  their  beads 
and  by  their  voices. 

The  diet  of  a  Kaffir  is  principally  milk  mixed 
with  meaL  He  can  rarely  afford  meat,  yet  when 
he  kills  a  cow,  he  gluts  himself  on  it  to  his  heart's 
content  for  the  time,  and  then  eats  no  more  per- 
haps fur  years.  They  never  eat  new  milk,  bat 
curdle  it,  drawing  off  the  whey  and  preparing 
the  balance  so  as  to  resemble  cream  in  its  con- 
eisteocy.    To  them  this  is  the  staff  of  life. 

Horses  have  been  introduced  by  the  English, 
and  the  Kaffir  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  superb 
rider.     ^IThere  horses  have  not  been  introduced , 


they  ride  the  ox,  guiding  him  by  means  of  a 
stick  in  his  nose. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  Kaffir  at 
his  meals.  Being  very  social  they  eat  in  groups, 
as  Americans  do,  but  Having  no  tables  they 
squat  around  a  fire  in  a  circle,  or  in  sevenJ 
circles  should  there  be  many  of  them,  all  facing 
inward.  Then  the  pot  of  meal  is  put  over  the 
flre  to  boil,  and  while  it  is  cooking  they  indulge 
in  song  in  the  most  uproarious  manner,  gesticu- 
lating vigorously  and  bringiog  their  elbows  to 
their  sides  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  When  the 
porridge  is  ready,  the  chief  man  present  takes  a 
spoon  and  helps  himself  to  a  spoonful  of  the  food 
and  then  passes  the  fame  spoon  to  the  next  one*, 
and  so  on  till  each  has  had  his  or  her  spoonful, 
w'len  the  process  is  repeated. 

The  Kaffir  has  a  great  repugnance  to  sick 
people,  and  is  very  loth  to  touch  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  sometimes  they  will  throw  the 
sick  into  the  river  and  let  them  perish,  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  touching  the  body  alter 
dead.  Why,  say  they,  should  it  make  any 
difference  whether  the  sick  who  must  die  live  an 
hour  or  a  day  more  or  less.  The  old  and  infirm 
are  often  abandoned  in  the  woods  to  perish,  with 
fire  and  food  enough  to  last  for  a  day  or  two. 
They  do  not  complain  of  this,  but  accept  it  as 
their  lot,  and  as  the  practice  of  their  people ;  and 
when  these  abandoned  ones  have  been  found  by 
missionaries,  who  have  offered  to  rescue  them, 
tbey  stoutly  refuse,  declaring  that  they  had 
rather  die  than  be  saved  only  to  go  through  the 
same  ordeal  again. 

Human  life  among  the  Kaffirs  is  not  very 
highly  valued.  At  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of 
'1  chaka,  a  despotic  ruler ,'e very  male  present  was 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Flynn,  who  was  present,  that  over  7,000 
were  slaughtered.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
Tchaka  ordered  that  every  one  who  did  not  at- 
tend tho  funeral  should  also  be  killed,  and  that 
the  earth  should  not  be  cultivated  for  a  year, 
and  tbon,  to  cap  the  climax,  ordered  that  if  any 
child  should  be  bom,  both  it  and  its  parents 
should  die.  Often,  old  and  worn-out  people  are 
killed,  to  g^t  them  out  of  the  way. 

When  we  contemplate  such  horrors,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Good  Spirit  who  reigns  over 
the  mysteries  of  earth  and  seas  allows  savage 
nations  to  be  blotted  out  before  the  progress  of 
civilization.  If  a  nation  or  a  tribe  can  not  con- 
form to  the  genius  of  humanity  and  adopt  the 
best  modes  of  living  and  acting,  nature  seems  to 
say.  Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
not  perhaps  immediately,  but  in  process  of  time 
— to  make  way  for  better  people. 
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That   Great   Cure-all,    Righteousness 


BT  8.  8. 1  OB   81MPLS   8I1IOK. 


Beak  Editor  or  Ths  H«mAi.i)  or  Hbaltb  : 

I  DEEPLY  Bympatbise  with  you  in  your  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
our  people,  by  leaching  as  how  to  cure  disease, 
and,  most  of  all,  how  to  prerent  it  We  ai-e 
truly  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head  men  are  sick : 
corns  on  the  toes,  baldness  on  the  head,  sickness 
at  both  ends,  and  more  or  less  all  the  way  be- 
tween ;  but  what  shall  we  do  about  it  P  I  haye 
been  now  for  more  than  throe  years  on  the 
watch  for  some  grand  remedy  or  prevention, 
that  I  wished  to  have  given  to  the  world  in 
your  columns.  And  I  purpose  briefly  and 
sorrowfully  to  tell  you  the  result  of  my  inves- 
tigations. 

I  fiist  turned  to  systems  of  medicine;  had 
great  confidence  in  Allopathy :  this  was  the 
treatment  under  which  men  were  to  be  cured 
and  their  health  preserved — good  solid  doses  that 
should  fix  things. 

A  case  came  under  my  observation.  A  young 
person  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  debility — ^great 
pain  in  stomach,  gnawing,  biting,  burning  like 
fire,  etc.  "  A  clear  case  of  cancer  in  the  stomach," 
so  the  doctor  said ;  vo  we  all  believed.  Not  much 
to  be  done  for  the  patient ;  she  became  insane ; 
was  given  up;  left  pretty  much  alone  except  a 
little  nursing,  and — got  well ;  has  gone  to  work ; 
has  a  good  appetite — stomach  remarkably  easy 
for  a  three-year  old  cancer. 

Next  turned  to  Homeopathy.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  man  who  came  home 
from  the  Army  sick,  and  so  remained.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  nothing  but  liver  complaint; 
would  be  up  again  shortly,  so  he  said  to  the  last. 
Perhaps  he  will,  but  it  will  be  only  because  the 
resurrection  takes  place  sooner  than  is  generally 
expected  in  these  parts;  for  we  buried  poor 
Harvey,  a  victim,  so  it  seemed  to  my  unprac- 
ticed  eyes  from  the  first,  of  consumption. 

So  I  turned  from  this  j9a<Ay  and  continued  my 
search. 

Now  I  have  found  it  1  An  old  man  more  than 
ninety  years  old  walks  up  and  down  our  streets 
with  a  firm  step.  He  is  straight  as  an  atrow, 
although  over  six  feet  high,  and  stronger,  appa- 
rently, than  mopt  men  at  fifty.  I  inquired  his 
habit  of  life,  and  learned  it  to  be  this :  He  sleeps 
on  a  wicker  bed,  and  goes  out  every  morning  in 
winter,  sometimes  with  the  thermometar  twenty 


degrees  below  eero,  with  nothing  on  hxii  pant 
and  shirt,  barefooted  and  bare-beaded,  to  s 
snow-bank  some  rod  or  more  from  the  hoasc  and 
washes  his  head  and  neck  in  the  snow,  and  then 
slowly  walks  back  again.  This  most  be  thi 
kind  of  treatment  necessary  to  secure  health  and 
longevity;  but  before  I  gave  it  my  unqualified 
assent,  got  another  and  much  younger  man  to 
try  it.  And,  alas  I  he  was  laid  up  with  colds  and 
chilblains  all  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

I  gave  up  my  hopes  in  this  direction  with 
reluctance;  there  was  something  grand  and 
heroic  in  the  thought  of  living  to  be  ninety 
years  old,  and  nobody  knows  how  much  longer, 
conquering  the  hardest  frosts  without  the  aid  of 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  being  nobly  indifiercnt  to 
feather  beds  and  mattresses,  but  I  became  con- 
vinced that  this  treatment  was  not  tho  gnnd 
cure  all — it  wouldn't  answer  for  delicate  females ; 
besides,  mornings,  with  the  mercury  twenty 
degrees  below  zero  are  not  always  to  be  had 
even  in  this  climate. 

Next,  I  turned  to  bathing  and  dieting,  reluc- 
tantly, it  must  be  confessed ;  for  if  there  is  any 
thing  that  I  enjoy,  it  is  beefiBteak.  Acase  under 
my  own  observation  again  discouraged  me  here. 
Boarded  in  a  family  with  a  young  man  of  good 
habits,  regular  as  a  clock.  He  was  a  Scotch • 
man,  and  out  of  respect  for  his  native  land,  I 
suppose,  confined  himself  to  oat-meal,  with  now 
and  then  a  few  other  vegetable  products  by  way 
of  variety ;  when  he  was  sick  he  soaked  iu  order 
to  get  well ;  and  when  well  he  did  the  same,  in 
order  to  be  better.  Somehow,  in  spite  of  all  bis 
washing  and  dieting,  he  became  sick  ;  broke  out 
all  over  with  boils ;  a  cough  set  in,  and  he  is  now 
in  his  grave. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  a  man  rubbed  by  s 
magnetic  "  manipulator"  until  he  was  taw,  and 
another  one  drenched  with  the  syrups  of  a  clair- 
voyant without  a  particle  of  benefit,  and  luf 
investigations  and  my  hopes  are  exhausted 
together. 

What  shall  we  do,  Doctor?  Must  we  learn  a 
little  about  ourselves,  exercise  a  little  commoo 
sense,  learn  what  is  good  for  us,  and  not  tru^ 
too  much  to  any  system  P  And,  aftar  all,  wait  for 
our  perfect  deliverance  from  sickness  and  paini 
for  the  coming  of  the  new  heavens  and  tho  nc^ 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  that  grand  cure-allt 
Righteousness  P    I  begin  to  think  so. 
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THEORIES    PUT    IN    PRACTICE; 
Or,    Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife. 


SDirVB  BT  MES.   B.   O.  BISDIALL. 


A  ptS.  NOBTHRUP  and  her  rister,  Mias 
-^^  Nellie  Boven,  oalled  ywterdajaftenioon, 
aoi  from  the  time  Hhef  oeme  until  they  left  they 
wFxe  constantly  talking  of  their  serrmnte.  Mrs. 
Xorthrap  ie  a  very  inteUtgent-looking  woman, 
tnl  I  think  ie  really  eo ;  and  the  has  prohably 
f  iilcn  into  this  hahit  quite  nnconsdoualy  to  her- 
<vl/.  I  hare  met  her  at  a  nnmhur  of  places,  and 
b'-r  farorita  topic  of  cooTersation  is  always  the 
f&alts  of  her  senrants,  and  the  trials  of  their 
mistreseea.  The  serrant  qaestion  is  a  rery 
Texationa  one,  hat  I  heliere  people  make  too 
much  of  it.  And  mistxvases  do  so  many  things, 
unwittingly,  to  spoil  their  "help."  One  thing 
in  partienlar,  that  operates  very  largely  in  ren- 
dering servants  ineffietent,  is  a  kind  of  feax  that 
their  mistreaaea  entertain  of  them. 

A  lady,  already  having  had  some  troahle 
with  servants,  socceeds  in  finding  one  who 
pleases  her.  Her  greatest  dread  is  that  this 
one  may  leave  her,  and  she  therefore  hegins  to 
make  eomjnomises,  easing  her  work  here,  giv- 
ing her  an  extra  privilege  there,  until  the  girl, 
at  length,  if  she  is  ordinarily  hright,  learns 
that  she  can  have  the  domestic  afikirs  pretty 
ranch  as  she  likes. 

Saturdmf,  StpUmher  2S.-»  Henry  has  brought 
me  to-day  a  sewing-machine,  as  a  hirth-day 
gift.  It  is  of  the  Wilcox  &  QihVs  make. 
Annt  Hinerva  looks  vpon  the  advent  of  the 
machine  with  disapproval,  for  it  adds  to  her 
conviction  that  I  shall  soon  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  she  thinks  me  idle  enough  already,  in 
that  I  do  not  spend  all  my  time  in  the  stereo- 
typed, old-fashioned  woman*s  labor.  Henry 
and  I  are  going  to  drive  over  to  father's  soon, 
and  shall  return  late  to-night 

Sundaf  AfUrnoon^  24M.**Aunt  Minerva,  hav- 
ing become  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  ber 
chnrch  here  in  Ligbtwuod,  we  see  very  little  of 
her  on  Sunday.  She  attends  a  prayer-meeting 
ft!  6)^  a.  M.,  Sunday-school  at  9)^^  o'clock— 
(how  I  pity  her  class  of  young  girls)  then  to 
the  morning  servioe;  stays  during  the  inter- 
mission to  a  Bible-class;  attends  an  after- 
noon service  at  1)^,  and  an  evening  one  at 
73 3  o'clock.  The  time  that  she  spends  at 
home  is  passed  in  the  most  gloomy  and  severe 


manner,  glancing  at  us  if  we  venture  a  smile 
or  playful  allusion,  as  if  we  had  broken  the 
whole  table  of  (Commandments. 

How  pitiful  it  is  that  the  followers  of  the 
same  loving,  charitable  Master  should  be  kept 
so  far  apart  by  prejudice,  education,  natural 
temperament,  etc.  I  I  hope  the  time  may  come 
when  Aunt  Minerva  will  understand  us  better. 
Surely,  we  need  not  complain  at  being  misun- 
derstood, when  so  many  better  people  than  we 
have  been  maligned. 

Good  Dr.  Hutton,  a  man  of  great  spirituality, 
had  at  one  time  living  in  his  family  a  distant 
relative,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion.  During 
the  last  illness  of  this  lady,  a  prominent  female 
member  of  the  Mefiiodist  Church  came  in  to 
pray  with  her  departing  sister.  In  the  course 
of  her  prayer  she  waxed  louder  and  louder, 
until  the  attention  of  the  whole  household  was 
attracted.  Gathering  in  the  upper  hall,  Dr. 
Hutton  and  his  family  heard  themselves  prayed 
for  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  as  being  still 
in  the  bondage  of  sin.  Kepeatedly  was  the 
petition  made  that  Dr.  Hutton  might  be  con- 
verted. Another  instance,  of  rather  an  amus- 
ing nature  to  outsiders,  occurred  last  winter  in 
this  village.  One  evening  the  Baptist  minister 
came  into  a  Methodist  revival  meeting,  and  had 
hardly  comfortably  seated  himself,  when  bo  was 
astonished  by  a  prayer  from  bis  Methodist 
brother  in  the  ministry  for  his  speedy  conver- 
sion. The  Baptist  brother  did  not  lose  his  op- 
portunity, but  gave  the  gathered  assembly  an 
earnest  and  spicy  exhortation  upon  the  duty 
and  advantages  of  charity. 

Ko  body  of  Christians  can  claim  to  be  free 
fh>m  this  fault ;  they  all  have  thoir  bigots,  and 
it  will  always  be  so  until  individual  Christians 
obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  Christ's  beautiful  and 
tender  liberality. 

Monday^  25th. — At  fiather's,  on  my  birth-day, 
I  received  a  number  of  useful  presents,  of  the 
labor-saving  class.  The  buggy  was  quite  full 
of  them  when  we  came  home.. 

Yesterday,  at  church,  we  heard  of  young  Mr. 
Osbom's  discharge  from  the  bank,  on  account 
of  his  persistence  in  his  bad  habits.  What  a 
pitiable  prospect  for  his  wife  1  They  had  no 
means  of  support  but  his  salary,  and  they  have 
two  children,  mere  babies.    Henry  spent  part 
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of  yesterday  afternoon  with  him,  trying  to  in* 
dace  him  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  his  evil 
habits,  and  Dr.  Hutton  was  also  with  him.  Aunt 
Minerva  did  not  let  the  occasion  slip,  but  dis- 
coursed to  me  severely  upon  the  sin  of  Sunday 
visiting. 

Friday f  29^A.— Madge  must  have  spent  her 
time  since  she  came  to  us  in  finding  new  and  in- 
convenient places  for  the  culinary  articles.  She 
is  certainly  very  ingenious  and  successful,  and 
I  think  is  constantly  improving  in  the  art  of 
disarranging  things.  She  ofteB  reminds  me  of 
my  delight,  when  at  school,  at  reaching  the  rule 
of  permutation  in  my  old  Greenleaf  's  arithme- 
tic,  and  finding  that  a  small  number  of  things 
would  undergo  so  many  changes  of  position. 
My  only  regret  was  that  Mr.  Qreenleaf  had  not 
made  more  of  the  fascinating  example. 

Madge's  skill  in  the  practice  of  the  rule  of 
permutation  suggests  the  thought  that  she  has 
been  deceiving  us  as  to  her  want  of  education, 
and  that  she  is  a  ready  and  accomplished  math- 
ematician. 'When  I  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
cook,  I  find  the  necessary  articles  so  displaced 
that  I  have  to  spend  some  time  in  looking  for 
them.  There  is  no  use  in  sending  Madge  for 
them,  as  I  can  find  them  sooner  than  she.  While 
going  through  the  search  I  often  think  of  an 
example  like  the  following,  and  how  interesting 
it  would  have  been  to  me  in  my  school-days. 
In  the  pantry,  opening  out  of  the  kitchen,  are 
twenty- three  nails.  Upon  these  nai^i  Are  hung 
two  sauce 'pans,  three  iron  spoons,  one  potato- 
masher,  one  egg-beater,  one  toasting-fork,  one 
cake-turner,  one  bunch  of  muffin-rings,  four 
tin  dippers  and  measures,  two  skimmers,  one 
steamer,  oulander,  one  strainer,  and  four  baking- 
pans.  If  a  person  should  remove  them  with- 
out noticing  their  order,  what  would  be  the 
possibility  of  her  replacing  them  in  the  same 
position  they  were  in  at  first  P 

If  Madge  would  only  stop  at  this  series  of 
changes,  I  might  become  accustomed  to  it,  but 
ODoe  a  week  she  has  a  zealous  "darin'  up," 
when  she  sometimes  removes  a  portion  of  the 
articles  to  remote  comers  of  upper  shelves,  and 
even  sometimes  to  a  small  milk- room,  which 
was  used  by  the  family  who  lived  hero  before 
us.  When  I  discover  this  kind  of  change  I  im- 
mediately insist  upon  the  return  of  the  trav- 
eled tins  to  their  row  of  nails,  and  this  of  course 
neoessitAtes  another  change. 

Saturday,  September  30.— There  are  two  ladies 
among  Henry's  patients,  who  have  young  ba- 
bies, only  a  few  weeks  old,  aud  I  have  been  so 


interested  in  their  different  management.     Mrs. 
Ellis  is  in  a  continual  state  of  tribulation  about 
her's;  it  is  a  great,  fine,  healthy  chill,  hat  if  it 
only  sneezes  she  is  alarmed,  and  consults  her 
different  female   friends.     She  keeps  it  in  one 
room,  carefully  shielded  from  even  a  broath  of 
air,  wrapped  np  like  a  mummy,  and  surrounded 
with  cups,  bottles,  night-lamps,  etc.     Catnip 
tea,  soothing-syrups,  and  about  every  thing  she 
has  ever  heard  of,  have  already  found  their  way 
down  the  poor  child's  throat.    She  used  to  be 
very  particular  about  her  personsl  appearance, 
but  now  -she  entirely  neglects  this,  add  may  be 
found  at  any  time  in  a  wrapper,  with  disordered 
hair,  and  with  as  anxious  and  careworn  an  air 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
justified  in  wearing.     I  ran  in  yesterday,  ani 
found  her  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  be 7 
cause  the  baby  had  the  «mi#m  .'    She  wanted  to 
know  if  I  ever  heard  of  a  baby  dying  of  this 
disease ;  and  after  her  mind  was  a  little  relieved 
she  asked  further  advice.    I  felt  very  delicate 
about  giving  her  the  advice  upon  my  tongue's 
end,  but  she  had  given  me  the  opportunity,  and 
I  improved  it  by  saying :  **  Mrs.  Ellis.  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  presuming  in  what  I  say  ;  you 
might  easily  do  so,  because  I  am  youn?,  and 
not  having  any  children  of  my  own,  might  be 
supposed  not  to  know  any  thing  about  them. 
But  I  have  had  some  experience  in  taking  care 
of  my  sister's  children,  and  I  know  that  you 
are  making  yourself  a  great  deal  of  unnece3* 
sary  trouble,  and  denying  yourself  much  enjoy- 
ment which  yon  might  just  as  well  have."   And 
then  I  went  into  particulars,  advising  her  to 
take  the  baby  about  the  house,  to  spend  her 
evenings  down  stairs  with  her  husband,  etc., 
all  of  which  advice  she  received  so  pleasantly 
that  I  am  sure  I  have  given  no  offense,  and  may 
have  done  some  good. 

Mrs.  Mason,  is  a  perfect  oontrasi  to  Mrs.  Et- 
lis.  She  iB  a  little,  young  creature ;  has  seen 
very  little  of  children,  being  an  only  daughter, 
but  she  has  so  much  healthy,  practical  .com- 
mon sense  in  her  composition  that  she,  so  far, 
makes  an  excellent  nurse  and  mother.  She  is  so 
small  and  youthful  in  her  appearance  that, 
seeing  her  with  her  baby,  one  involuntarily 
thinks  of  a  little  girl  playing  with  her  doll ; 
but  her  play  is  of  a  most  orderly  and  systematic 
eharacter.  She  is  thoroughly  warm-hearted 
and  motherly,  but  she  knows  that  it  is  not  m- 
sential  to  make  herself  a  slave  to  her  child.  She 
seems  to  have  hit  the  happy  medium  between 
excessive  devotion  and  carelessness. 

Monday^  October  2. — Henry  read  to  me  to-day 
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tax  item  from  *  reliable  newtpaper,  which,  if 
tne.  may  aocoimt  lor  Dr.  Sike*B  poeeeauon  of 
I  diploma.  We  conld  not  imdentand  hia  haT- 
:s^  one,  for  hie  practice  among  the  people 
ihovs  hia  entire  igoorance  of  what  to  do  for  the 
cct  Thn  paragraph  made  the  statement  that 
tkfre  waa  one  place  in  onr  country  at  which 
E»<l2cal  diplomaa  conld  he  booght,  and  no  qnea- 
H'-ns  asked  as  to  the  qnalillcations  of  the  hnyer, 
;;Kt  as  in  England  term  one  are  made  an  article 
'^f  merchand  s:*. 

rrtdnttdm^,  the  4M.— To-day  I  receiTed  the 
im  instalment  of  money  from  Aunt  Betsey's 
f^ute.  The  first  thought  is  how  to  dispose  of 
There  is  no  difBcnlty  in  finding  objects  to 
bc^ow  money  upon,  bnt  it  is  difficnlt  to  make 
t-.e  right  choice  among  them.  Another  ques* 
t'on  arises :  Is  it  better  to  nse  one's  money  in 
f  ^'t^nil  charity,  or  to  giro  it  to  organised  as- 
»>c:at(on8  for  doing  good/  It  seems  to  me 
thcrr  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  each 
iM  of  the  question,  and  my  plan  will  be  to 
^ivQ  in  both  ways. 

Thnrtifaiff  Oct9btr  iS.— Mrs.  Fidder,  of  Bnr- 
UmTille,  surprised  us  to- day  with  a  Ti^it,  none 
the  leas  welcome  because  unexpected.     She  is 
a  constantly  amusing  person,  but  so  good  that 
Qubody  erer  has  an  unkind  word  to  say  of  hor. 
Mr.  Fidder  is  as  amusing  as  his  wife;  their  yery 
iaces  aro  mirth-provoking.    They  brought  us 
wme  batter  and  fresh  eggs  from  their  farm, 
jlrs.  Fi  Jder  came  to  the  door  loaded,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Here,  Annie ;   I'to  brought  you  some  of 
my  nice  butter,  jest's  as  yaller  as  gold,  an'  swoet 
as  roses.    I  told  Samooel  we  must  bring  you 
eomething  to  remember  us  by.    An'  what  do 
TOT)  think  P    We're  all  been  sick  with  the  mea- 
sirs.    Ruby  Jane,  Aurora  Maria,  and  Semanthy 
Bc'Iinda  was  the  worst  of  any ;  but  we've  all 
bui  a  sick  time  of  it."    So  the  day  passed  in 
&  continual  string  of  news  and  simple  remarks, 
aljoQt  all  sorts  of  subjects.     But  I  feel  as  if  a 
<i\v  spent  with  Mrs.  Fidder  was  a  good  invest- 
ment of  time*  for  two  reasons  ;  one  that  it  does 
a  person  good  sometimes  to  laugh,  as  I  have 
to^ay,  and  the  other  that  her  kindness  and  lov- 
ingness  are  contagious.     Her  youngest  child, 
SdlendaPbilena,  she  brought  with  her,  but  wo 
eaw  little  of  her,  as  Madge  took  possession  of 
ber,  and  kept  her  in  the  kitchen  most  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Fidder  noticed  my  new  sewing-machine, 
and  remarked,  *'8o,  you've  got  a  sewin'-ma- 
chine;    and,  did  you  everl  I've  got  one,  too. 
Samooel  said  I'd  dpne  the  sew  in*  for  eleven 
children  long  enough,  and  one  day  he  came  in 


a  bringin'  in  a  machine,  and  a  long-haired  man 
that  he  called  the  agent  An',  laws  sake!  the 
agent,  he  talked  away  as  slick  and  smooth  as 
could  be,  and  sewed  all  the  scraps  the  children 
would  bring  him  full  of  cotton.  He  said  be 
was  instructin'  me,  an'  I  keptasayin'  *yes,  yes/ 
jest's  if  I  understood  every  thing  he  said,  an' 
all  the  time  I  was  a  thinkin'  about  the  dinner. 
After  he  was  gone,  and  the  giris  an'  me  had 
got  tidied  up,  I  sot  down  to  the  machine,  took 
the  little  book  of  directions  out  of  the  drawer, 
and  began  to  read :  *  Put  the  robbin  on  the  win« 
der,'  was  the  first  words.  '  Well,  what  does 
that  mean?*  says  I  to  myself.  I  guess  thero 
must  be  a  sewin'  bird  to  this  machine,*  an*  I 
set  to  work  an'  looked  all  through  the  drawer, 
but  I  couldn't  find  no  sewin'  bird ;  an'  then  I 
looked  in  the  book,  an'  I  read  jest's  plain  as 
ever :  '  Put  the  robbin  on  the  win-der.'  An  I 
jest  had  to  give  it  up.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
Cousin  Florinda  came  over  the  next  day,  an' 
when  she  looked  at  ths  book,  says  she,  a  laughin*, 
'  How  stupid  you  was;  'tisn't  *  robbin  on  the 
win-der'  at  all,  it's  'put  the  bobbin  on  the 
wind-er.' "  And  then  she  showed  me  all  about 
it,  and  now  the  machine  goes  like  a  book,  an' 
'tainH  no  trouble  at  all  to  make  things  on  it." 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  called  while  Mrs.  Fidder  was 
here,  and  it  was  difficult  to  control  my  propen- 
sity to  laugh  at  the  contrast.  Mrs.  Mackensie 
is  a  woman  of  very  narrow  capacity,  capable  of 
appreciating  nothing  but  social  position,  and 
stiff  precisioii  of  manner.  She  looked  at  Mrs. 
Fidder  as  if  she  had  jnst  escaped  from  a  mena- 
gerie, and  all  the  time,  dear,  unsuspicious  Mrs. 
Fidder  was  talking  to  her  in  her  illiterate  but 
warm-hearted  way,  without  any  consciousness 
of  Mrs.  Mackensie's  feelings. 

The  little  Soleneia  Philena  was  called  in  from 
the  kitchen,  to  exhibit  her  accomplishments  to 
Mrs.  Mackenaie,  but  no  amount  of  coaxing  from 
her  mother  could  draw  forth  "  Twinkle,  twin- 
kle, little  star,"  from  the  child's  mouth.  It 
was  evident  that  she,  with  true  child's  instinct, 
felt  the  coldness  and  artifloialness  of  this  wo- 
man, where  the  mother  did  not  perceive  them. 

Sunday,  October  8. —  This  afternoon,  after 
church,  I  went  to  see  little  Mary  Morgan,  the 
child  of  very  poor  parents,  who  has  been  sick, 
and  a  cripple,  since  she  was  a  year  old.  She  is 
now  nine  years  of  age.  She  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  contentment  and  patience,  and  I  wfts 
struck  by  her  satisfaction  in  and  enjoyment  of 
the  few  poor  little  playthings  which  she  had. 
One's  first  impulse  is  to  supply  such  a  child 
with  the  many  toys  that  a  few  doUais  could 
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buy,  but  I  am  satifified  it  is  not  the  right  coune. 
When  she  found  herself  supplied  with  the  muck, 
the  epell  of  her  sweet  "  contentment  with  little" 
would  be  broken.  Judgment  must  therefore  be 
employed  in  making  her  one  of  the  objects  of 
Aunt  Betsey's  charity.  Better  food  she  must 
have,  more  nourishing  and  strengthening,  and 
an  cccasional  toy  or  book ;  and  rides  she  must 
have,  and  flowers.  And  this  rem  inds  me  of  the 
plan  that  has  bsen  floating  in  my  mind  for  some 
time,  of  having  a  gentle  horse,  and  a  low, 
broad-aeated  carriage  for  my  own  use.    I  might 


confer  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  accomplisli 
real  good  in  the  way  of  making  people  more 
healthy,  by  giving  rides  to  those  who  have  not 
the  metDS  to  provide  themselves  with  thenu 

And  how  much  this  matter  of  good  healtli 
has  to  do  with  our  happinesHl  Some  people 
need  to  think  more  of  the  subject,  and  otbcra 
less  than  they  do.  Health  may  be  considereil 
in  such  an  unhealthy  way  as  to  become  tho 
subject  of  one's  gloomiest  thoughts,  and  it  msy 
be  thoughtlessly  or  wilfully  neglect. 
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How  to  Prepare  Cow's   Milk  for   Babes. 


BY   A   MOTHBR. 


A  LADY,  who  was  unable  to  suckle  her  babes, 
reared  a  large  family  of  healthy  children, 
according  to  the  plan  so  carefully  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Cammings,  in  bis  little  volume  called  "  Food 
for  Babes/'  publisbed  by  Randolph,  New  York, 
1859.  This  work  being  out  of  print  in  this 
country,  and  hor  copy  nearly  worn  out  in  ser- 
vice, she  oflTcrs  a  synopsis  of  its  contents  to  Thb 
Hebald  of  Hbalth,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
needing  such  information. 

The  book  has  been  recently  republished  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  reappear 
in  this  country,  for  there  is  much  ireful  matter 
in  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  outline  here  given. 
Happy  tho  mother  who  can  suckle  her  own 
child!  But  how  can  a  feeble  woman  whose 
digestion  hardly  suffices  for  the  support  of  her 
own  body  be  an  efficient  nurse  ?  Her  milk  is 
likely  to  bo  deficient  in  important  materials. 
A  strong,  healthy  woman,  supplied  with  as  much 
wholesome  food  as  she  can  eat,  can  not  do  more 
than  supply  her  child ;  and  generally  loses 
weight  while  suckling.  A  vigorous  child  takes 
about  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  daily ; 
or  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Supposing 
a  woman  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  she  must  give  nine  times  her  weight  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and,  as  many  mothers 
give  less  than  half  this  amount,  their  children 
must  Buffer,  unless  a  good  substitute  be  found. 
This  can  be  found  only  in  the  milk  of  animals, 
and  not  in  starch,  flour,  or  similar  substances. 

▲RTIFICIAL    HUMAN    MILS. 

The  question  hi  how  to  modify  cow*s  milk  to 
make  it  suitable  for  a  new-bom  infant;  it  hav- 
ing been   found  to  disagree  in  its  pure  state. 


There  is  in  the  first  place  too  much  casein,  c»r 
cheese,  in  cow's  milk,  and  the  child  can  not  digest 
it ;  to  reduce  it  to  the  true  proportion,  nearly 
ivrice  as  much  water  as  milk  is  necessary ;  to  bo 
exact,  it  must  be  eighteen  parts  of  water  to  ten 
parts  of  milk ;  but  this  would  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  also  without  which  the  child  would 
not  thrive.  The  milk  to  be  diluted  must  there- 
fore contain  moro  butter  than  ordinary  milk, 
which  must  be  obUined  by  setting  aside,  say, 
three  quarts  of  milk,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  hours  remove  the  upper  quart;  the  upper 
third  of  any  quantity  of  milk  containing  fiily 
per  cent  more  butter  than  the  ordinary  milk  of 
the  cow.  The  same  result  can  bo  obtained  by 
taking  the  "  strippings,*' or  latter  half  of  the 
cow*s  milking.  This  milk,  when  diluted,  with 
one  and  a  half  parts  water,  and  properly  sweet- 
ened, resembles  ordinary  human  milk. 

VARIOUS  DILUTIONS  FOR  VARIOUS  AOES. 

Mother's  milk  for  new -bom  babes  is  so  peculiar 
as  to  have  got  a  special  name,  eolo$trum.  It 
gradually  loses  these  peculiarities.  For  colaf 
trum,  or  milk  prepared  for  the  tfrst  two  weeks 
of  a  child's  life,  must  contain  moie  butter — ^tbe 
upper  eighth,  instead  of  the  upper  third  must  be 
used.  From  two  quarts  of  milk,  which  has 
stood  four  or  five  hours,  skim  off  carefully  half  a 
pint;  or  the  last  tenth  of  milk  just  stripped 
from  a  cow.  For  example,  if  a  cow  gives  fiva 
quarts,  the  last  pint  may  be  used.  This  milk 
must  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  according  to 
the  following  schedule.  Milk  is  to  be  made  more 
nutritious  as  the  child  advances  in  age,  regard 
being  had  not  to  mere  age,  however,  but  to  tie 
oonditton  of  the  child ;  the  schedule  being  ar- 
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nuged  to  suit  ▼igorons  ehildren,  and  will  not  enit 
fc«ble  ones,  who  most  tie  kept  back  on  the  scale. 


Aos. 


•CHSXHTLB. 

WaoLm 

MULC.  WATVm.  QOAKTTTT. 

GiUt.          outs,          Oin$. 
1V4^ ZU *'3 


2     to  10      dajn.... 

10    to  20      days P^ 4^4 6 

20     to30      days 2}^ 6     «^i 

I     to    1  ^e  months. . .  3     6?^ 9?2 

1  to    2      monthf...  Z}4 7     10^2 

2  to    2»i  months...  4     7^i ll^i 

2^.  to    3      months...  V^ do 12 

3  to    3^2' months...   6     do 12<^ 

•V^to    4       months...  6)2 ^o 13 

4  to    4*^*  months. . .  6     do 13'^ 

♦  '.jto    6      months...  6J^ do 14 

5  to    6      months...  7     7     14 

6  to    7      months...   7     7     14 

7  to    8      months...   8     6     14 

«5     to    9      months...  S}^ 6     I4I4' 

9     to  10      months...   8>.< 6     14»2 

10     loll      months...   8>4 6*4 14>i 

U     to  12      months...  9     BKi 14^^ 

12     to  15      months.... 9^4 6 '4' 14J.; 

U     to  18      months...  9»^ 6     14}^ 

IS  months.. .10     6     16 

Eight  large  spoonfuls  are  ahoat  a  gill. 

KSGCXATION8  07  TDK  QUAUTT  OV  THB  MILK. 

If  the  milk  he  too  strong,  indigestion  will 

'Ahw,  and  the  child  will  lose  instead  of  gaining 

strength.    When  particlee  of  casein,  or  curd, 

i\^»  through  his  bowels  unaltered,  a  milder 

Ijualify   or  lower  grade  should  be  substituted. 

M  lettble  child  of  six  months  may  require  the 

food  suited  to  a  vigorous  child  of  six  months. 

For  constipation,  increase  the  richness  of  the 

milk,  pat  in  more  cveaai.    In  oold  weather,   or 

it  milk  is  kept  on  ice,  it  may  stand  an  hour  or 

)wo  longer  before  the  upper  third  is  removed; 

or  the  upper  fourth  may  be  taken,  or  set  five 

quvt8  instead  of  three  to  get  one  quart. 

The  water  used  in  diluting  milk  should  not  be 
bard ;  nor  should  it  be  boiled.  Add  it  to  the 
milV,  and  beat  it  by  putting  the  bottle  in  warm 
wat«r. 

SvBETENnro. — Use  loaf  sugar,  enough  to 
ifiate  it  a9  sweet  as  undiluted  new  milk,  a  tear 
spoonful  to  a  quart.  If  too  sweet,  it  will  cloy 
the  appetite,  and  not  enough  food  will  be  taken. 

TiLMPEnATtrBB. — ^The  milk  should  be  heated 
t')  one. hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit;  test  it 
once,  and  try  it  on  the  cheek;  which  should 
ff'gnlatQ  it  flubsequently. 

The  mode  of  feeding  should  be  by  suction 
^^mi  a  bottle ;  with  the  long  rubber  tubes  which 


are  attached  to  the  improved  nursing-bottles,  the 
infant  can  lie  down,  and  will  fall  to  sleep  quietly 
in  his  crib. 

QuAimrr. — For  the  firtt  ten  days,  about  one 
to  one  and  a  half  pints  a  day  should  be  given ; 
before  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  child  will 
take  more  than  a  quart  daily ;  at  the  age  of 
three  months  he  may  require  two  quarts  daily. 
After  that  time  the  quality  will  change  more 
than  the  quantity.  The  child  will  need  half  a 
pint  at  a  time  every  three  or  four  hours,  whick 
should  be  sucked  in  about  tan  minutes,  and  he 
will  pass  six  or  eight  hours  at  night  without 
feeding. 

The  bottles  should  be  annealed  by  being  put 
into  cold  water  and  boiled  three  or  four  hours, 
and  the  most  sorupnlous  care  observed  in  clean- 
ing them. 


-#••- 
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What  ths  Bbaik  Fitb^ishss. — The 

brain  is  the  great  electrical  reservoir  of  the  body 
and  fumiiihes  electricity  to  all  the  nerves,  with- 
out which  not  one  of  the  numerous  functions 
would  be  performed.  Every  norre,  however 
small,  constitutes  a  perfect  magnet,  and  in  health 
represents  the  two  forces,  positive  and  negative, 
in  equilibrium.  A  disturbance  of  these  elec- 
trical forces  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of 
the  convulsions  of  nature.  When  it  moves  ac- 
cording to  natural  laws,  it  bids  the  seed  to  arise 
from  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  ita  flowers  and 
its  firuits,  to  breathe  its  balmy  fraj^rance  over 
the  bosom  of  nature.  When  its  equalization  is 
disturbed  we  see  it  flashing  in  the  clouds,  and 
hear  its  thundering  voice  roaring  above  us,  and 
yet  that  same  voice  showers  down  upon  us  the 
blessing  of  the  rain-drop.  It  is  this  same  elec- 
trical power  from  whose  lips  falls  the  dew  when 
night  covers  the  earth  with  her  sable  mantle, 
and  the  same  agent  which  basks  in  the  sun- 
beams, while  they  impart  a  fragrance  to  the 
flowers,  and  the  luscious  taste  to  the  fruits.  It 
is  the  loss  of  this  power  that  causes  our  death. 
So  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  aflTected,  con- 
trolled, and  acted  upon  by  this  subtle  fluid.  We 
know  that  the  nervous  fluid  and  electricity  are 
one  and  the  same,  for  by  severing  the  hypogas- 
tric nerve  dig^estion  will  cease  because  deprived 
of  its  vital  force  from  the  brain  ;  but  if  a  cur- 
rent from  a  battery  is  applied  to  the  nerve  be- 
low the  separation,  digestion  will  go  on  unin- 
terruptedly. 'Experiments  made  in  Paris  proved 
that  digestion  can  be  carried  on  in  animals  even 
after  life  is  extinct,  by  a  proper  application  of 
the  galvanic  current. — Mtm.  S,  J5.  Mfrrii,  M.  D . 
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The   Seven  Best  Disinfectants,  a^d 

How  TO  UsJB  TflSU. — 

Periianqakatb  of  Potash.— One  part  of  tho 
pure  salt  is  diaaolved  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
water.  Where  the  crude  material  is  used,  five 
to  ten  parts  of  it  to  one  hundred  of  water  will 
suffice.  Tbis  disinfectant  acts  upon  liquids,  and 
has  little  ef^t  on  solids. 

Cahbolic  Acid  Water  is  obtained  hy  dis- 
solving one  part  of  pure  crystallized  carbolic 
acid  (which  can  be  rendered  fluid  by  immersion 
in  hot  water)  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water. 
Crude  carbolic  acid  should  be  taken  in  double 
the  quantity. 

Cabbolic  Acid  Powdbb  is  prepared  by  mixing 
one  hundred  parts  peat,  gypsnmi  earth,  sand, 
sawdust,  or  charcoal  powder,  with  one  part  car- 
bolic acid  dissolved  in  water.  Double  the  quan- 
tity of  crude  acid  must  be  taken. 

Cabbolic  Acid  Wash.— Mix  one  part  carbolic 
ftcid  with  one  hundred  paits  milk  of  lime. 

Chlobidb  op  Limb. — One  part  in  one  hundred 
of  water. 

SoLUTioK  OF  Mbtallic  Saltb. — Better  to  pre- 
pare saturated  solutions  in  water  and  frequently 
stir. 

Sueyebn'b  Mass  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
parts  of  slaked  lime,  fifteen  parts  coal  tar,  and 
fifteen  parts  chloride  of  magnesium  dissolved  in 
water. 

The  above  list  of  disinfdctants  and  their  pre- 
paration will  be  found  highly  serviceable  and 
fchould  not  be  forgotten.  In  many  cases  it  may 
be  worth  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  this  maga- 
zine for  a  year. 

Facts  about  Sleep.  —  My  own  re- 
loarches  on  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep-rre- 
learches  which  of  late  years  have  been  steadily 
pursued— lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  none 
of  the  theories  as  yet  offered  account  correctly 
for  the  natural  phenomena  of  sleep ;  although  I 
must  express  that  some  of  them  are  based  on 
well-defined  facts.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  ex- 
baustton  of  the  brain  will  induce  phenomena 
80  closely  allied  to  the  phenomesa  of  aatiinl 
sleep,  that  no  one  could  teli  the  artificially-in- 
duoed  from  the  natural  sleep ;  and  it  is  equally 
tme  that  preamre  npon  the  bcain  will  alio  lead 
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to  a  state  of  sleep  simulating  the  natural.      F< 
example,  in  a  young  animal,  a  pigeon,  T  can  :z 
duce  the  deepest  sleep  by  exposing  the  brain  i 
the  influence  of  extreme   cold.    I  have   hal 
bird  sleeping  calmly  for  ten  hours  under  the  lo« 
influence  of  cold.    During  this  time  the  stato  • 
the  brain  is  one  of  extreme  bloodlossncas.  an* 
when  the  cold  is  cautiously  withdrawn  and  th 
brain  is  allowed  to  refill  gently  with  blood,  th< 
sleep  passes  away.    This  is  clear  enough,  axi 
the  cold,  it  may  be  urged,  produces  contractloi 
of  the  brain  substance  and  of  the  vessels,  wit! 
diminution  of  blood,  and  with  sleep  as  the  1 1- 
sult.     But  if  when  the  animal  is  awaking  fron 
this  sleep  induced  by  cold,  I  apply  ws rmth,  f<  n 
the  unsealing  of  the  parts,  a  little  too  freely,  If. 
that  is  to  say,  I  restore  the  natural  warmth  toi 
quickly,  then  the  animal  falls  asleep  again  un- 
der an  opposite  condition ;  for  now  into  tho  tc-^ 
laxed  vessels  of  the  brain  the  heart  injects  bloi^O 
so  freely  that  the  vessels,  in  like  manner  a  ^ 
when  the  frozen  hand  is  held  near  the  fire,  bc^ 
come  engorged  with  blood,  there  is  congestion, 
there  is  pressure,  and  there  is  sleep. — Dr,  /* .'  /.  - 
ardion. 

Political    Hyoiewe.  —  Dehortation^. 

against  war  and  its  concomitants,  rapine,  and 
its  cruelty,  must  always  be  commended ;  but  o^ 
still  greater  moment  should  be  the  dificouragc- 
ments  held  forth  against  the  nursing  of  prc}u< 
dices,  and  an  extreme  sensittveness  to  imaginary 
insults,  under  the  workings  of  which  a  peoplo 
sometimes  snatch  at  an  excuse  for  war.      It 
can  not  be  expected  that  the  whole  population 
of  a  country  should  be  put  nnder  a  cooling  regi- 
men, and  lose  a  little  blood  from  the  arm,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  national  fever ;  but 
derivatives  might  be  usefully  employed  which 
would  turn  public  excitement  into  the  walks  oi 
peaceful  ambition,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  art:3 
and  icienoes,  and  the  erection  of  public  work?, 
■useful  and  oommemoratiye.     At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  for  mien  of  the  state, 
and  other  member«  of  the  government— Irgie- 
laton,  and  especially  political  orators  and  agita- 
tors—to submit  themselves,  in  seasons  of  threat- 
ened moral  epidemics,  to  a  dietetic  course,  in 
which  artificial    stimulaata,  sad   particularly 
whisky,  sboiild  find  no  place.     Voltaire  wit- 
tily said  that  wait  have  been  brongbt  on  hf 
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cauM  a  minister  of  Btata  could  not  procure  a 
Ktool.  Some  years  back,  at  a  time  when  the 
q-sestioQ  of  boandarj  between  the  United  Statee 
ind  Canada  was  warml  j  discussed,  a  war  speech, 
irhkh  alarmed  the  whole  ooimtry,  was  made  in 
Congress  by  an  eminent  political  leader  snd 
•  ntor.  wbo  was  intoxicated  at  the  time. — Jfecfi- 
•J  TimrM. 

Naked  Tbuth. — ^If  the  great  Truth  so 
'•^atifally  iocamated  in  the  Parablo  of  the 
Trvif^al .  Son  had  been  presented  in  a  nahedi 
l^9tnlct  form,  how  much  of  its  power  woold 
}  are  been  lost !  How  little  of  it  would  have 
1^*^11  secured  I  But,  embodied  as  it  is,  in  one  of 
tl.e  sweetest  stories  oyer  told,  it  will  be  cher- 
{'bed  as  long  as  there  are  human  hearts  and  hu- 
^-ajQ  ^^osTbilities  and  sympathies  to  cling  around 
i* ;  and  they  will  cling  around  it,  with  the  pe- 
tt^onial  greenness  and  freshness  of  the  ivy. 
"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'*  How  plain  and 
«!mp1e  and  reasonable  this  precept  now  seems  to 
c-)!  Bat  its  truth  had  been  but  feebly  folt  and 
dimly  rccognixed,  eren  by  the  greatest  legisla- 
t^rs.  philosophers,  and  moralists  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  not  until  the  dirine  Nazarene 
(.'i  ftl  it,  and  through  the  concreto  form  in  which 
be  presented  it  to  the  world,  of  the  story  of  the 
p^xxl  Samaritan,  breathed  into  it  a  fructifying 
power,  that  it  bloomed  into  a  celestial  boanty 
and  filled  the  earth  with  a  celestial  fragrance. — 
C^rneU  Srm, 

Faoloxoxd  Yioils. — ^Leibnitz  some- 
times passed  three  oonaeoutiTe  days  and  nights 
in  the  same  chair,  resolring  a  problem  that 
interested  him ;  an  ezoellent  custom,  as  Fonte- 
nelle  obeerres,  to  accomplish  a  labor,  but  a  rery 
unhealthy  one.  The  Abbe  de  La  CatllOy  a 
famoua  astnmomer,  had  a  Ibrk  invented  in 
which  he  adjusted  his  head,  and  in  this  position 
passed  the  night  in  astronomical  obserrations, 
without  knowing,  as  a  man  of  wit  obserres,  eny 
other  enemies  than  sleep  and  the  clouds,  with- 
out suspecting  that  thare  eonld  be  any  more  de- 
Ii((htful  way  of  employing  these  silent  hours 
which  roTsaled  to  him  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
Terse.  Thus  he  contracted  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  whieh  eanied  him  off  in  a  short  time. 
Giisdet  did  not  tike  to  labor  during  the  day. 
Seised  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  lever 
of  iuFpiratioa  he  arose,  lit  the  ohandelier  sus- 
pended in  his  studios,  placed  upon  his  head  an 
enormous  hat  eoT«rsd%rith  oandles,  and  in  this 
strsnge  costnma  he  painted  for  hours.  No  one 
ersr  bad  a  feaUsr  oonstitation,  or  a  more  disor- 
dered stale  of  health  than  Girsdat— Jfnfiss/ 


Eatdto  too  Fast. — Eating  too  fast, 
generally  inToIves  eating  too  much — more  than 
is  needed  for  the  support  and  nutrition  of  the 
body,  and  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  organs 
of  taste  which  are  our  guide  in  this  matter,  are 
not  allowed  sufficient  yAioe;  they  are  not  al- 
lowed time  to  take  cognisance  of  the  presence  of 
food  ere  it  is  pushed  past  them  into  the  recesses 
of  the  stomach.  They  do  not  thor»»fore  have 
opportunity  to  represent  tho  real  needs  of  the 
system,  and  hence  allow  the  crowdin;/  (^f  the 
stomach.  I  hold  that  thirty  minutes  6h<>.iUl  be 
spont  at  each  meal,  an  J  Pj>'^nt  too,  in  ch  owing 
the  food  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  and  not  in 
continued  putting  in  and  swallowinfr,  but  in 
pleasant  chat  and  laugh  instead  of  a  continuance 
of  the  intense  nervous  pressure  of  the  office  or 
or  library.  If  you  lay  out  to  spend  thirty 
minutes  in  this  way  at  your  meals,  you  may  rest 
assured  you  will  not  eat  too  much,  and  that  what 
you  do  eat  will  be  in  the  best  conditions  for 
appropriation  to  the  needs  of  your  system.  You 
will  be  healthier  in  body,  happier  in  mind  and 
more  vfgorous  of  bram— for  there  are  few  things 
that  so  clog  the  brain  as  a  meal  of  half  eaten 
food  put  into  the  stomach. — Dr.  J.  H,  Jaek$cn, 

Opxn  the  Doobs. — ^Where  there  are 

children,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  rooms 
and  entries  should  be  of  the  same  temperature, 
for  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the  chest  and 
bowel  affiictions  of  the  young  can  be  traced  to  a 
change  in  temperature,  especially  whore  the 
little  ones  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  from  over- 
warmed  rooms  into  somewhat  uoderwarmed  en- 
tries. 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  necessity  of 
ventilation ;  but  even  where  stoves  are  used, 
and  a  certain  ventilation  is  thus  afforded,  our 
remarks  hold  true,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
ordinary  modes  of  burning  anthracite  coal  pour 
into  our  rooms  so  much  of  the  inodorous,  taste- 
less, poisonous  carbonic  oxide,  that  we  can 
hardly  have  too  much  air  with  which  to  dilute 
it. 

So  we  put  in  a  plea  that  instruction  be  given 
to  our  young  folks  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  their  forefathers  received.  Teach  them 
by  all  means  to  be  obedient  and  docile,  but  for- 
give them  if  doors  be  left  ijar ;  nay,  more — 
teach  them  to  leave  them  open. — Medical  TimiB, 

Why  is  a  man  in  ferer  like  a  bifrning 
osadleP    He  is  light-headed. 

Why  is  a  man  who  has  no  children 
invisible  F    Beoaose  he's  not  a  parent. 
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LEMON   PIE-A  Correction. 

In  the  March  number  of  Ths  Hxkaud  or  Hxalth  ve 
pubhBhed  a  recipe  for  making  Lemon  Pie,  which  we  hope 
none  of  our  readers  will  erer  try.  The  idea  of  using  a 
*'cup  of  vinegar**  for  each  lemon  is  quite  too  abeurb  for 
any  thoughtful  person  to  practice  on.  Printers  and  proof- 
readers, like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  sometimas  hu- 
man, and  when  they  are,  some  rezy  queer  blunders  are 
made,  as  in  this  instance,  when  vinegar  was  substituted 
for  mgar.  If  our  Mends  will  try  the  recipe  with  sugar 
instead  of  vinegar,  they  will,  we  think,  like  the  pie.  We 
republish  the  recipe  below  as  it  should  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Lemon  Pie. — Por  each  peeled  and 

grated  lemon  add  one  tea-onp  of  sugar,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  corn-starch  dissolved  in  cold  water.  Over 
this  pour  a  tea-cup  of  boiling  water. 

Cbi/ST. — One  part  white  flour,  one  part  grahatn  flour, 
one  part  oom-me6l.  Shorten  i^with  butter  or  condensed 
milk,  reduced  one-third.    Use  two  crusts. 

The  above  recipe  for  lemon  pie  is  used  in  our  Institu- 
tion, and  a  majority  of  our  guests  will  testify  as  to  the 
exocllenoe  of  lemon  pie  made  in  this  way. 

Anotheb  Recipe. — Mrs.  H.  0.  Birds- 

all  sends  us  another  recipe  for  making  Lemon  Pie,  which 
she  informs  us  is  excellent.    We  give  it  below : 

Take  two  lemons,  two  e^^,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  water,  and  one  large  table-ipoonAil  of  flour.  After 
grating  the  peel,  take  off  and  throw  away  the  white  rind, 
and  cut  the  lemon  in  small  pieces,  careftilly  picking  out 
the  seeds.  After  the  under  orost  is  laid  In,  sugar  it  welL 
Bake  with  two  crusts. 

Another  Coebegtion. — ^In  the  recipe 

of  Mrs.  Liasie  B.  Bronson, "  No.  10,  Cracked  Wheat,"  for 
a  "gttari  of  cracked  grain,**  read  "apt'iU.** 

GRAHAM    CRACKERS. 

Wet  the  best  of  graham  flour  with  cold  milk,  adding 
about  a  fifth  proportion  of  thick  cream  or  a  little  butter 
if  cream  is  not  to  be  had.  Mix  as  soft  as  can  be  handled; 
knead  very  thoroughly,  say  fifteen  ojr  twenty  minutes; 
roll  thin ;  cut  in  three-inch-square  cards ;  lajr,  so  they 
will  not  touch  each  other,  on  a  hot  sheet-iron  pan.  and 
bake  quickly,  say  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  thickness.  Handle  careftilly  while  hot,  and 
pack  away  when  cold  in  tin  cans  or  stone  jars  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.— ^.  J.  A,  in  Lawg  qf  Life. 


WoTX.— For  the  oonvenlenoe  of  those  who  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  weighing  the  ingrediettts  for  the  soups,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  one  large  UWe-spoonftil  will  be  about 
equal  to  one  ounce ;  and  one  tea-spoonftil  to  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce.  But  weighing  should  be  re«)rted  to,  whenever 
it  IS  possible. 


SOUPS. 

Generally  the  American  people  are  not  fond  of  Gonp» ; 
perhaps  because  they  are  seldom  well  made,  and  when 
tiiey  are  they  are  often  complicated  and  expensire,  re- 
quiring much  money,  tuooe,  and  atlentum  to  prepare 
them.  These  difficulties  are  avoided  in  the  following;  rec- 
ipes, and  a  few  trials  will  enable  any  one  of  ordinary 
understanding,  who  will  follow  the  directions,  to  produce 
cheap,  wholesome,  and  agreeable  soups,  without  shins, 
knuckle^  acraga,  bacon,  or  drippings. 

No.  1.    Pea  Soup. — ^Put  one  piat  of 

split  peas,  which  have  been  previously  soaked  in  cold  wa- 
ter four  hours,  into  two  quarts  of  pure  soft  water.  (D^j- 
tilled,  or  filtered  rain-water  is  preferable  when  it  can  be 
obtained.)  Let  them  boil  for  one  hour,  then  add  one  car- 
rot, one  parsnip,  one  turnip,  two  onions,  a  small  head  of 
celery,  and  a  little  mint,  ail  cut  small,  and  boil  the  whole 
another  hour.  Strain  the  soup  from  the  vegetables,  asd 
thicken  it  with  a  little  Indian-meal,  previously  mixed  in 
oeld  water;  boil  the  whole  for  ten  minutes  more,  and 
serve  in  a  tureen  with  toasted  or  plain  wheat-meal  bread. 
(Mix  the  vegetables  well,  and  put  them  into  a  mold  or  a 
basio  and  then  mto  a  vegetable-disfai,  and  serve  it  wiih 
steamed  or  baked  potatoes,  which  are  better  than  when 
boiled  in  water.) 

No.  2.   Beak  Soup. — ^Wash  and  pick 

one  pint  of  white  beams ;  steep  them  twenty-four  hours 
in  pure  soft  water,  put  them  mto  a  stew-pan  (earthen 
enameled  is  best),  set  them  on  the  fire  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  let  them  boil  for  two  hours,  then  add  two  ooions 
one  parsnip,  one  carrot,  a  little  paisley  and  thyme  cut 
small,  a  little  cold  boiled  xioe,  and  a  little  salt.  Bo;i  the 
whole  gently  for  another  hour,  and  serve  it  the  same  as 
pea  soup. 

No.  3.    Baelbt  and  Bbead   Soup. — 

Take  throe  ounces  of  barley,  one  and  a  half  ounces  or 
stale  bread-crumbs,  one  and  a  half  otmoee  of  butter,  one- 
half  ounce  of  salt,  and  one-quarter  ounce  of  parsley. 
Wash  and  steep  the  barley  for  twelve  hours,  in  one-hal/ 
pint  of  water,  to  which  a  piece  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
sise  of  a  pea,  has  been  added ;  then  pour  off  the  water  not 
absorbed,  and  add  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  three  quarts 
of  boilmg  water,  and  the  salt.  Digest  these  in  a  salt- 
glased  covered  jar,  in  the  oven,  or  boll  them  slowly  in  a 
well* tinned  covered  pan,  for  from  four  to  six  hours,  add- 
ing the  chopped  parsley,  with  the  butter,  thirty  minuui 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  boiling. 

No.  4.  HoT(m:-PoTCH  Soup. — ^Take  four 

large  turnips,  one  pound  of  carrots,  one  onion,  one  let- 
tuce, and  parsley.  Put  four  quarts  of  water  into  a  pan, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  carrots  snd  turnips  part 
of  which  must  be  grated,  an#the  remainder  cut  in  snmli 
square  pieces  with  the  other  vegetabels,  all  cut  smaU ;  sea- 
son, and  let  all  boil  very  well  together  slowly.  Youus 
green  peas  may  be  added,  part  of  them  to  be  put  in  Wiib 
the  other  vegetables,  and  the  renainder  about  an  hour 
before  the  soup  is  ready. 
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"To  til*  d>T>  «f  tl>*  11^  it  addath  1a«tk  1 
Tg  Uw  Bl«U  ot  Ifai  lOaBt  tt  aUMh  Mnnclh ; 
II  tntbm  Uu  hwirt.  It  tirtihttM  Ot  dght ; 
liiUka  <tBaBllC  k  t<>*>>M  of  ■MSinc  Uitbt." 


:  wkic\  m^r  «pyT  *■  TBI  Hbkxld. 
It  lwyu(  Hull  «r  wpr«u«H,  Wk«>v 
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M  oouxooK,  K.  It.,  mnoB. 


WBEsnia  Oct  tb«  Cowasos. — There  is 
■  large  tzibe  of  Bavag«t  in  Africa  who  dsTote 
iliemielTM  til  Aeir  IWaa  to  the  aria  of  war. 
Tbe  king  cUima  the  Berrioea  of  all  tbe  inalea, 
ind  moat  of  them  betonK  to  bii  annf.  The 
Kuridrt  go  into  battle  aeul;  naked,  and  their 
only  protection  ia  a  abield  made  of  the  hide  of 
ibe  01,  anJ  their  onlj  ve^^ran  a  aort  of  javalin, 
vliich  thej-  hnrl  with  great  dexterity  at  the 
r^nnf .  In  battle,  the  TOnng  men  u«  put  in 
{rout,  that  they  may  have  a  ehanee  to  diatin- 
gniih  tlienaelvea  and  be  promoted.  PromoHoD 
«mdati  hi  being  allowed  to  bear  a  white  ihiald 
instead  of  a  black  one,  to  stand  to  the  ranki 
d[  the  btaTe  men,  and  to  be  allowed  to  marry  a 


wife  without  paying  for  hw,  at  thoae  not  in  the 
eervioe  mnrtdo.  Aft«r  a  battle,  the  king  leviewa 
bia  toldiars,  promotaa  all  who  have  bean  hraTa, 
bnt  withoQt  camnony  kill*  all  who  hara  bean 
in  any  way  cowardly  in  their  bahaTior.  Tha 
cowardaaienot  tried  byanylaw,  hntarenmply 
pointed  ont  by  thoae  who  ha*e  obaer*ed  them, 
and  are  at  onoe  ezaented.  They  march  to  their 
bte  wilhoat  reaialanoa,  knowing  that  there  ii 
no  reprieve.  Tbo*  omelly  and  nnmeieifally  do 
WTagca  weed  oat  the  coward*  and  worthleaa 
■oldien,  and  ncnra  a  hrare  elaaa  of  man  witk 
which  to  oonqner  their  enemiea. 

There  ia  no  doubt  hut  that  the  phyrioal  vigor 
always  nolioeable  among  lavage*  i*  in  a  gteat 
part  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  weak  and  ef- 
feminate by  tome  tuch  mean*  a*  that  praatiaad 
by  the  Zulu  tnbe*of  Africa.  It  iaaaavage  and 
feai^l  way  of  promoting  the  phynoal  well-be- 
ing of  the  race,  and  we  almoat  wonder  that  a 
■imilar  method  waa  long  praotiied  among  the 
Qreeka,  wboee  anpcnor  phytiqna  wai^  perhapa, 
dne  qnita  *•  mneh  to  the  barbarooa  praotioe  of 
weeding  ont  the  feeble  and  infirm  children,  m 
by  their  rapedor  method*  of  phynoal  cnltniia. 

Among  civiliaed  race*,  on  the  other  hand, 
exactly  the  reverae  tnethoda  are  taken  witk 
thoee  who  a»  vicioiu,  idle,  oowwdly,  and, 
we  might  tmthfnlly  add,  worthleaa.  We  boild 
hcepital*  (or  the  aick  and  infirm  who  have  no 
home*  of  their  own  to  Uve  in.  Onr  imbeoilo 
popnlation  are  educated  in  lohool*  adapted  to 
their  need*.  We  bnrden  onnelve*  with  the 
panpei*  of  intemperanoe,  want,  and  miaery,  and 
boild  them  poor-bon***,  whcve  they  may  Uve  jp 
hderable  comfort,  and,  if  *iok,  oar  beat  phyn- 
cian*  try  to  prolong  their  live*  to  Uie  last  mo- 
It  leemB  to  be  a  ohief  peeniiarity  of  oar  goa- 
pel  of  love,  that  we  can  not  do  too  nmch  t^ 
tha  nnfortnnate.  Wa  caa  not  be  happy  oar- 
oelvea  if  thoae  aitrand  n*  are  miaenUe.    We 
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must  bind  up  the  broken  hearts  and  heads,  and 
leave  vengeance  in  the  hands  of  Gk)d.  Still, 
notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  reolaim  those  who 
'are  worth  little  or  nothing  to  oivilisation,  Na- 
ture does  something  in  the  way  of  elimination, 
io  that  verjr  few  of  the  vicious  leave  oflkpring 
af  their  own  kind  to  curse  the  world.  Aoooxd- 
ing  to  Darwin,  malefiustors  are  executed  and  im- 
yrisonsd,  so  that  they  oan  not  transmit  without 
hinderanoo  their  had  qualities ;  melancholy  and 
isssne  penons  are  eanfined,  or  commit  suicide ; 
Tiolent  or  quurelsome  persons  come  to  some 
bad  end.  Bestless  men,  who  will  not  follow  any 
occupation,  ^  to  new  eountxies  as  pioneers. 
Intemperance  kilUi  its  victims  early.  Profligate 
women  bear  few  or.  no  children,  and  profligate 
sien  rarely  marry,  and  the  same  is  true  with 
those  who  are  weak  of  constitution,  or  suffar 
with  bodily  infirmity. 

Thus  we  see  that  Nature,  in  her  own  quiet 
way,  helps  to  weed  out  the  worst  classes  and  as- 
sists human  progress,  and  how  infinitely  more 
perfect  b  her  way  than  that  of  the  savage  who 
liiUs  on  €he  spot  all  the  cowards,  or  that  of  the 
Greek  who  does  not  allow  weakly  and  deformed 
children  to  live. 

It  is  vety  true  that  multitudes  of  the  good 
also  leave  no  oflbpring,  a  fact  bitterly  regretted, 
andf  as  has  been  observed  by  many  writers,  the 
isgxaded  often  become  parents  of  large  families, 
Imt,  according  to  the  author  before  mentioned, 
iheir  children  rarely  all  live,  and  in  a  generation 
•er  Iwo,  unless  isolated  from  civilisation,  they 
become  extinct  According  to  Mr.  Greg,  "the 
caraless,  squalid,  unaspiring  Irishman  may  mul- 
tiply like  rabits,  yet  the  ambitions,  self-respect- 
ing Scotchman,  who  marries  late  and  has  but 
ftw  children,  outstrips  him  in  wealth  and  in- 
tellect, and  power,  if  he  does  not  in  numbers. 
The  Irisk  increase  in  numbers  nearly  six  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  Sooteh,  but  the  latter  hr  ex- 
ceed the  fonner  in  thrift 

Thus  it  is  that  Nature  manages  her  i^aizs. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  tiie  good,  the  biaTe,  and  the 
jftrong  win  and  inherit  the  earth,  while  Ibe 
wicked,  the  weak,  and  tiie  Tagrant  perish  and 
are  forgotten. 


The  Oldest  Doctoe  ik  Axebica. — ^We 
have  recently  noticed  the  groat  vigor  of  German 
soldiers  and  French  statesmen  at  very  advanced 
ages,  but  America  is  not  to  be  beaten  in  regard 
to  the  vigor  of  its  old  men,  as  the  following  ca«e 
will  attest. 

The  Bichmond  and  Louisville  Hedloal  Jour- 
nal states  that  the  oldest  practising  physician  in 
America  is  Dr.  Theophilus  Clark,  of  Tinmouth. 
Yt  fie  is  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  hx» 
been  practising  continuously  sixty-six  years,  is 
hale  and  hearty,  and  has  no  thought  of  giving 
up  business  yet 

We  may,  in  this  conneetion,mention  M.  Thiers, 
who,  as  President  of  the  new  Provisional  Gov. 
emment  of  France,  is  again  brought  conspicu- 
ously before  the  public,  is  seventy-three  years 
old ;  yet,  but  for  his  white  hair,  no  one  would 
suppose  him  more  than  sixty ;  and  the  vivacity 
of  his  movements,  his  remariuhle  activity,  and 
his  full,  healthy  face  indicate  the  fully  rounded 
prime  of  manhood  rather  than  ita  deeline. 
Kothing  in  his  appearance  exhibits  the  scholar, 
the  orator,  or  the  statesman  $  rather  he  has  the 
practical,  matter-of-foct  aspect  of  a  lawyer. 
The  most  striking  featore  of  the  man  is  a  pair 
of  lustrous,  piercing,  eyes,  which  seem  not  only 
to  see  every  thing,  but  to  see  through  whatever 
they  are  fixed  upon.  He  combines  boldness 
with  caution,  sagacity  with  decisiveness,  the 
dash  and  brilliancy  of  his  race  with  a  conserva- 
tism solidified  by  experience ;  and  hnving^  the 
confidence  of  all  parties,  he  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  spared  to  render  the  most  impor- 
tant service  in  the  regeneratiqji  of  his  conntry. 

The  case  of  the  famous  Dr.  Eicord  is  another 
instance  of  great  vigor  at  advanced  age.  In  the 
terrible  soriie  of  Kovember  the  8<Hh,  the  meet 
distinguished  services  to  the  wounded  were  ren- 
dearedby  this  renowned  man.  Having  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  in  a  ruined  Knt»  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  hranegrdt  with  their 
unhappy  freight  As  eadi  poor  sailers  was 
bravght  in,  he  gently  but  n^idly  relieved  him 
of  Ins  dofches,  dressed  his  wound,  or  applied  the 
splint  to  his  shalteied  limb^  as  the  oaee  migiht 
be,  placed  him  on  his  shelf,  and  had  him  ooc- 
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vcjed  hy  ambulasce  wagon  to  the  flteftmeni 
wbich  ware  moored  on  tb«  Mwme,  by  Joinyille. 
As  800B  M  the  boat  bad  taken  in  aa  many  as  it 
could  liold,  it  steamed  swiftly  down  stream  to 
the  bridge  near  tbe  Bastille,  wbence  tbe  bran- 
rerds  bore  the  patients  to  tbe  hospitals  or  to  the 
[TiTate  bouses  which  bad  been  prepared  for  their 
rr^ception.  For  hours  and  hours  Dr.  Ricord 
continaed  thus  to  exert  himself ;  aocording  to 
•.«iie  ejc-witnessy  he  *'  created  amasement  by  his 
ubiquity."    He  is  over  serenty  years  old. 


A  Wholesoxb  Familt. — ^There  is  now 
I  ving  in  tbe  northwest  part  of  tbe  town  of 
Xew  Haven,  a  Tenerable,  but  hale  and  hearty 
'^uple  who  bare  been  blest  far  above  the  oommon 
':ot  of  mortals.  Mr.  Ira  Ward  and  Mrs.  Ward 
hive  raised  a  family  of  three  sons  and  seven 
iaughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  over  26 
years  of  age.  All  are  married  and  in  good  cir- 
rumstances,  and  arepereons  of  the  most  temper- 
ate habits.  There  are  seventeen  grand-children 
and  two  great-grand-childien.  What  is  most 
Tuinarkable  is  the  fact,  that  through  all  these 
yt'ais,  tiiere  has  been  but  one  death — that  of  a 
child — ^throughout  the  entire  family  circle,  ex- 
tending £tom  Yermont  to  Miasonri.  Hale  and 
hearty  on  tiie  old  homestead  yet  live  tbe  pro- 
L'<:'iiitor8  of  this  large  family.  Mrs.  Ward  still 
"  does  her  own  work"  about  the  house,  with  not 
&  little  of  the  activity  and  tidmeas  tirhich  cbar- 
acteiized  her  more  early  years,  when  all  the 
"hoys  and  gills"  who  are  now  so  far  away, 
were  at  home  and  '*nuide  the  house  so  noisy 
thorc  was  no  living  with  them.*'  They  have 
lecnspftred  to  see  the  titmost  wish  of  their 
hearts  realiied  in  their  ofaildreny  and  now  blessed 
vith  competence,  they  are. gently  descending 
the  down-hill  of  Ufe,  amid  the  reject  and  good 
wiahes  of  their  friends  and  neighborB,  and  the 
<iirecti<in  of  their  obildreB. 

Such  iastaneet  •!  wiMlesome  laailics  are  rare, 
hot  eseaediiigly  bsftiililnL  They  show  the 
poaeibilttieB  of  hanum  aature  under  £ivoimble 
(ircomataaoei.  WHk  prefer  attentiiia  to  the 
l&«s  of  health,  kngeiityy  as  wcU  ae  geaiua,  is 
l^ct«ditary. 


Dobs  it  Pat  to  bs  Sick  ?— The  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter  estimates  the  cost,  to  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  medical  services 
and  medicines,  at  1100,000,000,  and  adds  |25,. 
000,000  for  the  quack   medicines   ewallowed 
"  Let  the  people,"  it  says,  "  study  these  figure 
awhile,  and  then  reflect  that  probably  one-half, 
or  certainly  a  large  fraction,  of  this  expense, 
is  incurred  by  a  delibersite  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  health ;  that,  if  they  tippled  lets,  smoked  leas, 
overworked  less,  were  less  '  fast*  and  less  self- 
indulgent,  they  would  save  some  thirty  or  forty 
millions  a  year." 

It  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  time,  loss  of  happi- 
ness, loss  of  ability  to  do  and  dare  was  added  tc 
the  above,  there  would  b^no  counting  the  ex- 
pense of  sickness.  And  then  add  to  this  the  ex- 
pense of  those  indalgenoes  that  make  us  sick ! 
What  slate  would  hold  the  figures !  The  truth 
is,  sickness  is  the  most  expensive  nuisance  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  There  may  be  instances 
where  it  makes  people  better,  but  generally  it 
makes  people  selfish,  sad,  miaantbropio,  nervoas, 
mean,  and  miserable.  The  best  way  to  make 
ourselves  happy  and  good  is  to  keep  ourselves 
well.  Then  we  are  apt  to  be  sweet  and  kind  and 
wholesome.  Moral  reform  societies  and  tract 
societies  might  learn  a  lesson  frx>m  this  lact,  and; 
do  more  good  with  less  money  than  they  are 
now  doing. 


MnrisTEBB^  Salabies. — ^It  is  reported, 
that  the  salary  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  |20,- 
000  a  year.  None  too  much,  we  say,  for  the 
work  he  does.  If  ministers  were  better  paid 
they  might  do  better  work,  and  the  profession 
attract  a  better  clasa  of  minda.  Moral  power,, 
like  intellectual,  ought  to  reoaiva  its  reward. 
The  idea  that  monoy  hapfptly  eftciiad  would 
(XNcrupt  the  proiiasston  is  to»  USm  to  be  thought- 
oU  Ministers  .inth  good  salariei  will  be. 
healthier  and  happier,  sad  pveaoh  a  pwor^. 
sweater  veligioo  than  they  can  while  their  tem- 
poral wants  are  act  half  supplied.  Vinch  tha- 
otacgy  and  you  curtail  their  |»ower,  for  money^ 
r^acoaata  powae.  Tha  meager  pay  that  miaia^^ 
tera  get  has  no  doubt  kept  thousands  of  taleatadl 
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men  from  the  profession.  It  is  true  that  many 
ministers  do  not  earn  much.  It  is  not  every 
man  who  has  a  right  to  preach,  hut  suoh  as  have 
should  be  paid  more  than  those  of  any  other 
profossion,  hecause  their  labor  is  of  a  higher 
order,  reqairing  a  higher  order  of  talent  to  per- 
form it. 


College    Dobxitobisb  ab   AFFicrrnra 
THB  Health  akd  Morals  of  thb  Students. 
— The  Cornell  Era  informs  us  that  dormitories 
are  becoming  less  popular  than  formerly,  and 
will  in  time  cease  to  be  a  requisite  of  a  col- 
lege.   It  says :   '*  It  has  long  been  a  question 
with  college  authorities  whether  it  is  best  to 
feed  and  lodge  their  students.    Thus  far  in  their 
history  American  oolleges  have  tried,  and  the 
majority  at  the  present  day  practise  and  uphold 
the  dormitory  ^vtem.    But,  if  we  judge  cor- 
rectly, there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
abolishing   dormitories  and  college  boarding- 
houses,  and  oi  quartering  students  among  the 
.  priTate  families  of  the  town  where  an  institution 
is  located.    This  opinion  should  he  fostered,  for 
it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  true  interests 
•  of  the  student     Where  hundreds  of   young 
men  are  living  together  In  close  quarters,  sepa- 
rated in%  great  measure  from  the  restraining 
.  4ind  refining  influences  of  the  fiaimily  circle,  in- 
'  variably  their  manners  sulTer.    The  tendency 
is  more  or  less  to  develop  clownishnees  and 
rudeness.     We  do  not  say  that  all  become 
>  lK>orish  and  rough,  but  there  is  danger  of  it    It 
:  is  argued  by  the  advocates  of  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem that  its  temptations  are  more  than  oi&et  by 
its  advantages ;  among  which  are  the  independ- 
•   ence  and  responsibility  resulting  from  the  isola- 
tion of  the  stntait,  the  public  sentiment  created 
by  the  college  woeUte  ke^  him  within  proper 
bounds,  and  the  equality  of  footing  on  which 
.   aU  ars  plaoed.    They  daim,  too,  that  the  dis- 
tribvtfoit'  of  students  through  the  community  is 
attended  by  far  greater  extremes  of  vice  than 
can  occur  within  the  precincts  of  the  dormi- 
tory.   In  regard  to  the  self-respect  arising  from 
the  occupation  of  a  separate  room,  we  fail  to  see 
-    why  it  is  not  as  great  in  the  case  of  him  who 


resides  among  the  members  of  actual  society,  as 
in  his  who  lives  in  a  socioty  more  or  leas  artifi- 
cial and  conventional^  suoh  as  inevitably  springs 
up  where  elements  are  found  so  discordant  and 
heterogeneous  in  character  as  those  in  ordinary 
dormitories.      As  to  the  public  sentiment^  it 
seems  to  be  a  well-substantiated  ieuct  that  the 
average  tone  of  a  moral  community  is  apt  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  a  large  number  of  youths 
of  similar  passions  gathered  under  one  roof. 
The  equality  which  is  claimed  is,  so  far   a^ 
our  observation  has  gone,  a  feeble  argument ; 
cliques  are  as  likely  to  be  formed  in  dormitories 
as  outside.    It  may  be  conceded,  however,  that 
the  extremes  of  misconduct  are  greater  outside 
than  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers ; 
but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
general  average  of  behavior  and  morals  which 
is  secured  by  mingling  with  the  world  and 
giving  the  character  a  natural  development — 
one  which  will  fit  the  possessor  for  the  actual 
things  of  life.    Far  better  will  it  be  for  eduea- 
tion  when  the  energies  of  our  fast  increajsing 
number  of  colleges  shall  be  concentrated,  and 
applied  only  to  the  most  worthy  purposes,  and 
not  frittered  away  for  purposes  which  can  be 
otherwise  provided  for." 

For  our  part,  we  hope  that  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem will  cease  to  exist  Dormitories  have  out- 
lived their  highest  usefulness  in  most  places, 
and  the  sooner  discontinued  tiie  better.  College 
students,  like  all  others,  need  good  homes  to 
live  in  while  studying,  and  these  can  never  he 
furnished  in  the  dormitory. 


Mixing  with  Stbajtgers. — ^Tho  effect 
of  mixing  with  new  people,  who  have  new  ideas 
and  new  methods  of  thought,  is  very  salutary. 
Always  to  see  the  same  people,  do  the  same 
things,  feel  the  same  way,  produces  a  stagnant 
condition  of  the  mind  and  heart  that  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  behold.  Thcie  are  thousands  of 
invalids  who  might  be  greatly  benefited  bj 
getting  away  from  home,  if  only  for  a  short  inns, 
to  mix  with  strangers,  and'  be  touched  with  the 
magnetism  of  the  great  world  as  it  courts  in  its 
accustomed  rounds.    And  there  are  mental  and 
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moral  iBTatids  who  need  the  same  change  to  get 
their  minds  and  hearta  enlarged  and  let  in  a 
little  more  of  the  great  light  of  life.  Ontside 
inflnencea  are  rery  ralnahle  to  those  who  at 
home  have  heen  weU  trained  by  healthful  in- 
fi'ienoes  in  early  yonth,  so  that  they  can  avoid 
the  snareB  and  pitfidle  into  which  those  who  go 
blindly  often  fall. 


Do£8    SiCKliESS    AKD   SurFSBIKO    MaXE 
Peoplb  Bettbb  f— Regarding  this  Mr.  Beech er 
says :  "  Suffering  is  not  the  element  that  con- 
quers the  world.    Joy  has  been  the  great  power 
in  the  world,  and  will  be  to  the  end.     Suffering 
iei  the  undertone  ;  hnt  the  melody  is  carried  far 
up,  and  that  is  joy.     Christ  was  a  healthy  man. 
Ho  did  not  do  or  experience  what  wonld  be 
called  unmanly  in  another.    That  he  foresaw 
the  futnre  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  say  that  he  habitually  foresaw.    He 
came  &om  the  temptation  of  the  wilderness  vic- 
torions,  and  soon  thereafter  he  was  found  at 
Cana  at  a  wedding,  of  which  the  festivity  proba- 
bly lasted  fifteen  days,  and  there  is  no  hint  that 
he  did  not  take  part  in  the  rejoicing  like  the 
I  est.    He  went  to  the  synagogue  as  we  go  to 
church;  he  was  called  to  teach  as  a  leading 
man,  and  he  so  impressed  the  crowds  every- 
where that  they  crowded  around  him  as  a  victor. 
A  man  who  is  habitually  sad  does  not  attract 
little  children,  and  yet  they  ran  after  Jesus. 
All  the  signs  tell  that  he  was  a  sweet-blooded 
man.     I    believe   that   he   had    the   sereneet, 
sweetest  heart,  the  deepest  nature,  that  he  was 
the  most  loving,  joy-p^pducing  being  that  the 
eye  of  man  ever  rested  on.     Suffering  did  not 
limit,  or  canker,  or  palsy  him  ;  it  was  accepted 
by  him.     It  is  enough  to  witness  the  sight  of 
tbc  znost  joyous  being  in  heaven,  willing  to 
suffer,  that  all  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  suflsring, 
may  henceforth  have  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy. 


country,  and  whose  essay  on  physical  education 
has  produced  so  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
large  class  of  teachers  in  this  country,  is  himself 
suffering  from  too  close  application  to  study  and 
writing.  Ho  is  said  to  be  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. Americans  ought  to  make  up  a  purse  of 
five  thousand  dollars  or  more  and  present  it  to 
this  worthy  man,  for  his  seivices  in  the  cause  of 
education  alone. 


No  Colds  ok  Moust  Waehington. — 
Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  party  who  is  spending 
the  wmter  on  Mount  Washington,  reports  that 
there  is  no  suffering  from  oolds  there,  yet  the 
thermometer  has  often  varied  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  degrees  in  two  days,  and  often  stands 
below  zero.  The  parties  go,  bareheaded  from 
a  hot  room,  and  without  gloves  or  overcoats, 
out  of  doors,  where  the  thermometer  is  ten 
degrees  below  aezo,  yet  do  not  catch  cold.  The 
wind  often  blows  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  bun 
dred  miles  an  hour,  and  active  exercise  out  of 
doors  is  very  fatiguing.  Digestion  is  rapid,  and 
abundant  food  is  necessary. 


HvBBBBT  Sfbhojcb. — ^It  is  said  that  the 
health  of  that  philosophic  writer,  Hflrbart  Spen- 
cer, whose  works  have  been  rnnob  read  in  this 


Deaths  fsom  Si^Axx-PoisoiriNG  ts  Iitdia. 
— Dr.  Fayrer  has  obtained  returns  from  a  num- 
ber of  districts  in  India  relative  to  the  frequency 
of  death  from  snake*bites  in  that  country.  The 
result  is  truly  appalling.  It  appears  that  the 
mortality  from  this  cause  over  parts  of  India 
equal  to  about  haU  the  area  of  Hindoostan 
amounts  annually  to  11,416  cases,  made  up  of 
6,645  in  Bengal,  1,095  in  northwest  provinces, 
766  in  the  Punjab,  1,206  in  Oude,  606  in  the 
central  provinces,  90  in  Central  India,  and  120 
in  British  Burmah.  Dr.  Fayrer  estimates  the 
entire  mortality  from  snake-poisoning  in  Hin- 
doostan as  20,000  annually.  In  order  of  de- 
structiveness  the  cobra  takes  the  first  place,  and 
the  kraity  or  Bungarus  coaruleua,  the  seoond. — 
Medical  Timet, 

What  has  become  of  all  the  famous  India 
snake  charmers,  of  which  we  have  hefod  so 
muohP 
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How   to   Treat   the    Sick. 


Tbeatuskt  op  SciJLLET  Fbtek. — I  no- 
ticed an  article  on  the  contagionaness  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  also  the  means  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  to  other  persons,  etc.,  all  of  which  I 
think  very  advisable.    But  I  propose  to  briefly 
give  from  my  own  experience  a  statement  of 
the  most  successful  treatment  of  the  disease, 
when  contracted,  for,  in  spite  of  all  prophylac- 
tics and  the  utmost  care,  the  disease  is  slaying 
its  tens  of  thousands  every  year  throughout 
the  world.    About  the  year  1849,  the  disease 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  northeastern  part  of 
Ohio,  and  was  very  fatal.    I  was  then  practis- 
ing, or  attempting  to  treat  it.    I  was  losing  one- 
half  of  my  oases  (and,  by  the  way,  I  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  of  my  medical  brethren),  and  my 
heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  so  terrible  a 
mortality*,  and  so  little  success.    I  was  using  all 
the  regular,  as  well  as  other  common  sense 
means,  with  the  result  above  stated.    The  year 
previous,  I  had  seen  in  a  medical  paper  that  a 
certain  Dr.  Morril  of  South  Carolina  had  .been 
very  successful  in  treating  scarlatina  by  bathing 
the  throat  and  neck  with  hog's  lard.      The 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  was  successful 
thus  for,  why  not  bathe  the  .whole  surface  of 
the  body,  as  the  inference  was  that  the  fever 
spent  itself  upon  the  lard,  instead  of  the  fat  of 
the  system,  by  a  process  of  inunction.     I  think 
the  hog  was  made  for  some  useful  purpose,  and 
as  I  do  not  favor  eating  it,  believing  it  to  pro- 
duce a  full,  gross  habit  of  a  positive  character, 
predisposing  to  disease,  I  was  glad  to  get  a 
chance  to  test  its  use,  not  m^ly  to  the  throat 
and  nock,  but  to  the  whole  surface.    I  w»s  at- 
tending a  family  of  three  children,  two  of  them 
\tojB,  nine  and  eleven  years,  and  one  girl  seven 
years  old.    The  two  beys  were  quite  sick ;  one 
had  been  sick  four  or  five  days,  and  the  other, 
two  or  three  days.    The  disease  seemed  as  un- 
jialding  as  any  I  had  found  up  to  that  time.    I 
told  the  parents,  should  the  daughter  take  it 
(she  was  then  well,  but  they  were  very  solicit- 


ous about  her,  because  she  was  an  only  daugh- 
ter), I  wanted  them  to  melt  a  suAcient  quan- 
tity of  hog's  lard,  and  bathe  her  from  bead  to 
foot  with  it  every  four  hours,  until  I  could  see 
her.     After  each  bathing,  to  wrap  a  linen  sheet 
loosely  about  her,  in  bed,  or  let  her  lay  between 
linen  sheets,  and  g^ve  her  nothing  but  cold  wa- 
ter to  drink.    She  was  a  fine,  fat,  hoarty-looking 
child  of  moderately  full  habit,  one  in  which  the 
disease,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  very 
violent.    On  my  next  visit,  the  following  eve- 
ning, I  found  Mary  sick,  having  had  a  very 
violent  attack  of  vomiting  about  7  o'clock  thst 
morning  (by  the  way,  an  attack  with  vomitiDg 
was  considered  the  very  wordt  form),  and  the 
treatment  I  ordered  had  been  followed  to  the 
letter.     When  I  saw  her  she  seemed  quito  com* 
fortable.     Her  mother  stated  that,  almost  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  applying  the  lard,  she 
ceaped  vomiting  and  went  to  sleep,  continuing 
to  sleep  during  the  day,  and  occasionally- call- 
ing for  drink.    I  ordered  a  continuation  of  the 
same  treatment  till  my  next  visit.    The  follow- 
ing day,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Mary  was,  or 
seemed  to  be  convalescing.    She  got  well  in  six 
or  nine  days,  while  her  brothers  lingered  for 
weeks,  and  one  of  them  never  recovered. 

Since  the  occurrences  mentioned  above  I  haro 
repeatedly  tried  the  lard,  and  almost  always 
with  success,  if  called  in  time.  I  regard  the 
treatment  aa  most  favorable,  for,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  it  will  arrest  the  disease  by  enabling 
nature  to  throw  off  the  virus  or  poison  causing 

the  malady.    I  would  advise  a  gargle  of  salt 

• 

water,  and  perhaps  some  other  things  that  the 
condition  of  the  patient  may  require.  I  think  I 
may  say  without  exaggeration,  that  I  have 
successfully  treated  thousands  by  the  above  mode 
almost  exclusively.  The  precise  action  of  the 
lard  on  the  system,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  oompe- 
teot  to  deteimine.  The  fkoi  was  exemplified  to 
my  great  satisfiBUktian,  and,  to  me,  it  baa  disarmed 
the  disease  of  a  great  part  of  its  tevror,  for  to 
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kno'w  how  to  oonntenu^t  or  treat  any  diseaae  mo  |  in  all  its  forms.    Do  not  take  it  as  a  medicine 
that  the  per  cent,  of  loee  is  average,  is  to  deatroy    any  more  than  atf  a  hererage,  for  it  will  reawaken 


it,  in  a  great  measure. 

I  luiTe  thns  g^ven  what  I  believe  to  be  facts, 
and  Iiave,  from  year  to  year,  as  the  disease  made 
its  appeanmoe  treated  it  with  more  than  average 
Baecees,  when  compared  with  other  infantile  dis- 
eases I  herewith  intrust  the  statement  to  yonr 
tlispoeal,  Mr.  Bditor  of  Thb  Hbhald  op 
IlRAXTHy  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  publication 
m  yonr  valnabla  jonmal.— Vamec  JIT.  Eole,  U,  2>. 


A  Cube  foe  Etbrt  DKUNKiju>. — 

1.  Biae  in  the  morning  of  each  day  at  a  given 
tima. 

2.  Droas  warmly,  especially  the  feet,  legs, 
h-inds,  and  arms. 

3.  Walk  as  fsr  fs  yon  can  with  ease,  and  this 
i>riskly. 

4.  Eat  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  and  make  your 
meal  heartier  than  at  dinner. 

5.  Begnlarly  every  day  take  a  bath,  at  a 
temperature  of  85  degrees  in  a  warm  room,  the 
\i^:sX  time  to  take  it  ii  about  11  ^  k. 

6  After  it  walk  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile 
and  go  to  bed,  and  lie  from  one  to  two  hours. 

7.  Between  rising  and  dinner  take  a  ride  in  a 
wagon. 

8.  8  p.  v.,  dine.  Eat  farinaceous  and  fruit 
foods  largely,  and  less  meat  than  at  breakfast 
Brink  nothing  at  dinner.  From  4  to  6,  walk 
Iriskl  J  as  far  as  you  can  with  ease. 

9.  During  the  evening  play  games,  sing, 
Jance,  and  do  things  that  amuse. 

10.  At  9  p.  v.,  summer  or  winter,  go  to  bed. 

Also. 

(a)  Break  up  all  old  associations. 

(3)  Keep  away  £rom  old  resorts. 

(r)  Quit  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  for 
this,  blunts  the  moral  sense — and  makes  the 
imaglnatioik  dnlL  Liquor  makes  the  ideal 
faculty  wild  and  nnsettled,  while  tobacco  makes 
it  obtnse. 

{d)  Never  forget  that  if  you  are  to  be  a  new 
man  yoa  must  have  new  iiA«»,^and  these  must 
be  such  as  to  make  yon  discard  the  use  of  alcohol 


the  old  desire  in  the  one  case  as  readily  as  in  the 
other. 

(t)  If  yon  know  enough  about  the  needs  of 
human  nature  to  pray^  I  advise  you  to  do  so, 
asking  help  from  God.  Prayer  is  not  against, 
but  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  to  get 
strength  of  will,  and  clearness  of  judgment, 
with  thoroughness  of  purpose  infused  into  yoa 
through  spiritual  iDfluence  is  not  only  possible 
but  sure,  if  you  ask  aright.  "  Ask  and  yen  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 
Place  yourself  under  Divine  guidance  and  yoa 
will  get  help. — J>i\  J,  C,  Jaek»$n. 


Cttrb  of  Seysipslis. — ^The  treatment 

of  this  disease  hygpienically,  should  be  governed 
by  the  degree  of  intensity  indicated  by  the 
symptoms.      To  allay  the  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling  ol  the  inflamed  part,  it  must  be  kept 
well  covered  with  tepid,  cool  or  cold  wet-com- 
presses, oflen  ohanged  and  re- wet;  or  as  some 
prefer,  the  parts  may  be  covered  with  a  cran- 
berry or  tomato  ponltioe,  renewed  every  one^ 
two,  or  three  hours,  as  seems  requisite ;  the  fever 
and  heat  of  body  must  be  controlled  by  the  wet* 
sheet  pack,  sitzor  sponge  bath.    The  abdominal 
wet-girdle  in  connection  with  the  two  latter 
sometimes  will  be  found  sufficient.    The  bowels 
must  be  kept  open  by  warm  water  enemas,  th^ 
thirst  allayed  by  the  imbibing  of  pure  cool 
water,  the  temperature  properly  regulated  and 
plenty  of  pure  fresh  air  sapplied  by  proper 
ventilation.    These  means,  accompanied  witli 
good  nursing,  quiet,  cheerfulness,  and  abundance 
of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  will 
prove  successful  in  curing  the  great  majority  of 
cases.— 7)r.  /.  C.  WliiUker, 

We  have  known  this  disease  to  be  broken  up 
in  its  first  stages  by  a  single  Turkish  bath. — £o. 
H.  ofH. 


Wbt  ia  a  madman  like  two  men  ?— 
He  is  one  beside  himself. 
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THE  HEBALD  OF  HEALTH. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  A.   L.   WOOD,  M.  D. 


now  to  Prevent  Spring  Sickness. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  subject 
to  a  '*  biHous  attack"  every  spring,  and  who 
expect  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  there  is 
no  more  need  for  people  being  thus  sick  in  the 
spring,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  if 
they  only  know  how  to  live.  This  periodical 
sickness  can  be  prevented  simply  by  regulating 
the  diet.  Kot  that  all  persons  who  have  been 
subject  to  such  attacks  year  after  year,  for  a 
long  time,  can  always  overcome  the  difficulty 
at  once.  We  are  all  such  creatures  of  habit, 
that  when  any  thing  becomes  established  in 
this  way,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  its  re- 
turn at  the  regular  time,  even  after  the  pro- 
ducing cause  has  ceased  to  operate ;  conse- 
quently in  bad  cases  it  sometimes  takes  several 
years  to  overcome  it  entirely.  Under  a  proper 
regimen  the  attacks  will  grow  less  severe 
every  year,  until  they  entirely  disappear. 

During  cold  weather  people  eat  larger  quan- 
tities than  usual  of  carbonaceous  food,  such 
as  fat  meats,  sugar,  butter,  bread,  cakes  and 
other  preparations  of  white  or  superfine  flour, 
nuts,  &ts,  syrup,  etc.  Of  course,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  carbonaceous  food  is  required 
by  the  system  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm, 
but  as  a  general  thing  people  eat  too  much  of 
it,  clog  up  their  systems  with  the  excess  and 
overburden  the  excretory  organs,  particularly 
the  liver,  in  vain  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Those  who  take  a  great  deal  of  out-door  exer- 
cise are  usually  enabled  to  work  it  ofi^  and 
seldom  suffer  much  in  consequence,  except  in 
hot  weather;  while  those  who'lead  a  seden- 
tary in-door  life  suffer  most.  When  warm 
weather  comes  on  in  the  spring,  people  require 
much  less  carbonaceous  food,  but  instead  of 
changing  their  diet  as  the  weather  changes 
they  continue  to  eat  the  same  kinds  of  food 
they  have  been  eating  during  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  winter,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  already  overburdened  liver  is  unable 
to  bear  up  under  this  extra  load,  asd  utterly 
refuses  to  perform  its  function  until  it  has  had 
a  chance  to  rest  and  to  throw  off  its  aocumu- 
ated  burdens.    Now,  to  prevent  this  state  of 


things  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  people 
must  eat  a  less  proportion  of  carbonaceous  food 
at  all  times.  Second,  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer  in  the  spring  they  must  eat  a  much 
less  quantity  of  it  than  they  do  in  cold  weather, 
and  substitute  instead  more  vegetables  and 
acid  fruits.  Kvery  family  should  have  a  large 
supply  of  canned  fruits  and  green  vegetables 
to  use  at  this  time  of  year.  For  a  single 
article  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  tart  apples, 
and  they  should  be  used  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. 

I^ead  Wnter-Pipes.— ''Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal,  whether'the.  water  drawn  from 
the  hot- water  pipes  in  dwelling-houses  contains 
any  thing  poisonous,  either  from  the  lead  pipe 
or  the  copper  boiler,  and  whether  any  harm  to 
the  system  would  attend  the  use  of  it  when 
used  as  enemas  in  cases  of  constipation  ?  I 
ask  this  question  because  msny  persons  have 
not  the  facilities  for  heating  cold  water." 

Water  that  stands  in,  or  passes  through  lead 
pipes  is  Tendered  more  or  less  poisonous  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  con- 
tact with  the  lead  and  the  quality  of  the  water. 
The  softer  the  water  the  greater  will  be  its 
action  upon  the  lead.  The  injury  which 
would  result  from  its  use  for  enemas  would  be 
very  slight,  as  but  a  small  quantity  would  bd 
absorbed,  still  it  ia  better  to  use  water  which 
is  not  open  to  this  objection  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. An  invention  is  greatly  needed  which  i 
shall  supply  a  material  for  the  conveyance  olj 
water  upon  which  neither  water  nor  any  ol 
the  substances  usually  contained  in  it  sbaUi 
have  any  effect.  Tha  best  thing,  as  yet,  appetJ 
to  be  tin-lined  lead  pipe.  I 

Eating  Fruit  in  tlic  Event n{^.—'^ 

am  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  and  would  like  li 
ask  if  you  think  the  practice  of  eating  appl 
in  the  evening,  an  hour  or  so  before  retiriD 
is  hurtful — ^break&st  and  dinner  being  the  odIJ 
meals  ^" 

I  think  the  practice  of  eating  amy  thinc 
but  an  hour  or  two  before  retiring  is  hurlfn 
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especially  for  a  dyspeptic.  Of  coarse  it  is  not 
nearly  as  bad  when  no  supper  is  eaten  as 
when  the  three  regular  meals  have  been  taken. 
For  most  persons  frait  is  less  objectionable  at 
night  than  the  kinds  of  food  usually  eaten.  If 
YOU  eat  three  meals  a  dav,  take  the  third  meal 
earlier  in  the  evening,  whether  it  be  composed 
of  fruit  or  not.  Fruit  should  not  he  eaten  be- 
tireen  meals,  but  be  made  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar meal,  and  then  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  fruit  the  better. 

How  to  Olve  Children  an  Appe- 
tite*— A  noted  itinerant  M.  D.  health  lec- 
turer, in  a  lecture  rocently  delivered  in  this 
city,  gave  the  following  advice  for  the  treat- 
ment of  children  who  do  not  have  a  good  appe- 
tite, but  who  simply  nibble  at  a  little  of  thU 
thing  and  a  little  of  that,  and  do  not  relish  any 
thing  unless  it  be  some  extra  nice  titbit.  His 
advice  to  the  parents  of  such  children  was  to 
put  upon  their  plates  at  each  meal  a  quantity 
of  ibod  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  strong, 
healthy  children,  and  fnake  them  eat  it.  No  ad- 
vice could  be  worse  than  this.  Children  should 
nerer  be  forced  to  eat,  but  should  be  placed  in 
such  relations  to  life  that  they  would  always 
Itave  a  good  appetite  when  the  regular  meal- 
time came,  and  relish  plain,  healthful  food. 
Give  children  an  abundance  of  out-door  exer- 
cise, fun  and  frolic,  make  them  regular  in  their 
habits,  and  feed  them  only  upon  plain,  nourish- 
ing food,  and  they  will  never  need  complain  of 
their  lack  of  appetite ;  but  keep  them  in 
school  five  or  six  hours  a  day  and,  confined  to 
the  house  the  rest  of  the  time,  frowning  down 
every  attempt  at  play,  feed  them  upon  rich 
f3odf  fine-flour  bread,  hot  biscuits,  pies,  pud- 
dings, cakes,  eta,  let  them  eat  candies,  nuts, 
fruits,  and  any  thing  else  they  can  get  hold  of 
at  an  J  and  all  hours  between  meals,  give  them 
tea  and  oo0ee  to  drink,  and  you  need  not  ex- 
pect they  will  have  an  appetite,  but  you  may 
expect  they  will  be  pal9»  weak,  and  sickly,  and 
if  you  follow  the  prescnption  of  the  above 
mentioned  traveling  M.  D.,  and  force  food 
down  their  throats  without  changing  their  con- 
ditiona  of  life,  you  need  not  wonder  if  they 
leave  you  to  mourn  their  early  death.  To 
cram  children  with  food  when  their  appetite 
does  not  crave  it,  is  simply  murder,  slow,  but 
no  less  sure,  and  how  a  man  claiming  to  irot>art 
health  instruction  to  the  people  can  recommend 
such  a  thing  is  pist  my  comprehension.    The 


true  way  is  to  so  change  the  conditions  of  life 
as  to  create  a  demand  for  food,  then  force  will 
not  be  required  to  make  the  child  eat. 

Sleeplessness  and  Indig^cstlou.— 

"How  should  sleeplessness  in  a  very  young 
babe  be  treated  ?  also  what  will  cure  indigestion 
and  acidity  of  stomach  ?'* 

Cure  the  indigestion,  and  the  sleeplessness 
will  disappear.  To  do  this  feed  the  baby  less 
frequently,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  take  any 
thing  whatever  into  its  stomach  except  milk, 
and  that  only  at  certain  stated  times,  not  less 
than  three  hours  apart  If  the  acidity  does 
not  soon  disappear,  extend  the  time  to  four 
hours.  Be  sure  and  be  regular  in  the  times  of 
feeding.    It  is  very  important. 

Tropical  FrttiCs.— "Do  you  recom- 
mend the  use  of  tropical  fruits  by  dyspeptics — 
lemons,  oranges,  and  bananas  in  particular  ?" 

In  this  climate  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone  are  generally  preferable  to  those  of  the 
tropics.  The  tropical  fruits  which  we  get  here 
are  picked  before  they  are  ripe,  and  lose  much 
of  their  freshness  before  we  get  them.  The 
riper  and  fresher  fruit  of  any  kind  is  the  better. 
If  we  were  in  the  tropics  and  could  get  its 
fruit  ripe  %nd  fresh  from  the  tree,  it  would  bo 
better  than  any  of  our  fruit  here,  if  it  had  to  be 
shipped  there  to  be  eaten. 

Tlnegrai** — '*  I  thought  you  condemned 
the  use  of  vinegar,  and  did  not  use  it  in  your 
Institution,  consequently,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  in  the  March  number, «  recipe 
for  making  lemon  pies  in  which  vinegar  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  ingredients.  How  is 
itr 

We  tUf  condemn  the  use  of  vinegar,  and  do 
not  use  it  in  our  institution.  Its  appearance 
in  the  recipe,  was  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the 
printer.  The  word  vinegar 'should  have  read 
sugar.  In  my  opinion,  vinegar  ii^  more  inju- 
rious than  an  equal  quantity  of  pure,  unadul- 
terated whisky. 

The  Turklsli  Batli  for  Liinntic 
Asylams. — The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  with  accomodations  for  five  hundred 
patients,  has  the  Turkish  6ath«  Since  its  intro- 
duction the  cures  have  been  40  per  cent,  while 
before  they  were  only  20  per  cent.  Why  will 
not  the  asylums  in  this  country  introduce  them, 
and  cure  twice  the  number  of  patients  they 
now  do  ? 
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Insakity  in  Wouev,  The  Causation,  Course, 
and  Treatment  of  Beflez  Ineanlty  in  Women.  By 
Horatio  R.  Storer,  M.  D.«  LL.  B.  Boston :  Lee  ft 
Shepard. 

A  book  written  with  perliape  a  pardonable  conoeit»  Init 
with  the  e]rident  eamettnesa  of  conviction.  Should  it  be 
eyentuaUy  decided  by  the  Faculty  that  the  premises  here 
laid  down  are  just  and  rational,  a  corresponding  mode  of 
treatment  wiU  unquestionably  follow ;  but  till  such  time 
we  bGlieve  the  statements  and  suggestions  are  calculated 
to  awaken  suspicion,  if  not  biing  odium  upon  institu* 
tions  of  groat  and  incalculable  benefit  to  Ae  public.  In 
thus  throwing  data  to  the  unsolenttflo  mitid  it  is,  as  it 
were,  a  betrayal  of  the  sanctity  involTed  in  the  relation 
of  Patient  and  Physician  Assume  such  ground  and  fol- 
low accordant  treatment,  and  abuse  will  ereep  in,  public 
faith  will  be  unsettled,  and  a  long  retinue  of  eylls  suc- 
ceed. 

We  do  not  apprehend  the  ideas  are  at  all  new  to  the 
experienced  practitioner,  but  he  very  wisely  keeps  sndi 
knowledge  somewhat  in  the  background,  and  by  no  means 
conrerts  it  into  a  vortex,  swallowing  up  all  other  ideas  of 
cause  of  disease,  or  modes  of  treatment.  The  statistics 
are  not  sufficiently  broad  to  be  as  yet  satisliftctory,  but 
the  indications  are  certainly  in  favor  of  the  theory.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  question  at  onoe  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  a  great  moral  import.  If  insiinity  in  woman  be 
in  the  majority  of  cases  caused  by  some  disturbance  of 
the  reprodudive  organt,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  theme  for 
the  moralist  as  for  the  medical  man.  We  do  not  accede 
the  point  that  this  is  the  case  with  one  sex  more  than 
with  the  other;  if  men  seem  to  be  more  immediately  made 
insane  by  intellectual  pursuits,  by  lack  of  the  like  stim- 
ulus, by  domestic  infelicity,  or  commercial  misfortunes, 
the  same  causes  that  axe  euppoeed  by  l>r.  Bterer  to  be 
nearly  universal  in  producing  mental  alienation  in  wo- 
men, may  L*e  undiscovered  in  the  background  in  men. 
The  brain  may  yield  only  a  sympathetic  indication  In 
the  ono  case  as  in  the  other. 

It  IS  true,  in  the  woman  the  process  of  reproduction  is 
protracted,  complicated,  and  of  a  more  disturbing  ten- 
dency, yet  we  believe  that  all  the  processes  of  nature  are 
so  handsome,  wholesome,  and  so  Ade  up  of  delights  and 
compensations,  that  to  a  womanly  mind,  a  healthftd  or- 
gan sation,  and  sound  spiritual  instincts,  these  disturbing 
causes  are  not  only  neutralised,  but  converted  into  a 
source  of  enlightened  ha^inees.    It  is  the  perversion  of 
what  is  just  and  beautiftil  in  human  organisation  that 
leads  to  sorrow,  insanity,  and  death,  not  the  natural  ex. 
ercise  thereof.    To  a  healthful  woman  m  itemity  is  a  nat- 
ural and  wholesome  instinct.    She  should  marry,  expect- 
ing child-boaringto  follow,  just  as  much  as  her  love  lends 
dignity  and  purity  to  the  marital  relation.    If  she  is  un- 
prepared for  this  result,  let  her  not  many.    There  is  a 
terrible  signiflcanoy  in  the  somewhat  coarse  saying  of 
Sterne,  in  speaking  of  a  woman  past  the  prime  of  lifo, 
who  had  entered  the  marriage  xelation.    He  said,  **  How 
a  woman  past  ohild-bewing  eaa  ask  the  blesailig  of  Ood 
upon  her  coneu^soenoe  is  pa«t  my  oamptehension." 

"  Guard  thy  heart  with  all  diligenoe,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  lito.»»  We  are  not  altogether  of  the  earth, 
earthy.    If  men  and  women  were  no  bettsv  *i*^^  fha 


beasts  that  perish,  the  abuse  of  what  should  he  holy  In 
our  organisation  would  not  be  followed  by  th»t  terrible 
scourge,  insanity.  Bestial  lives  would  be  soeceeded  bj 
bestial  death,  not  by  a  Ibretasle  of  apiritaml  death  in  the 
eclipse  of  the  mental  ikcultioa.  "Enow  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  the  temples  for  the  Holy  Ohost  to  dwell  in  f 
and  who  shall  dare  profime  this  holy  temple,  by  unhal- 
lowed practices,  by  "  strange  fire"  upon  its  altar,  by  ill- 
regulated  passions,  inordinate  desires,  and  wmfiual  ers- 
sions  of  its  predestined  laws  T  If  insanity  be  on  Qxe  in- 
cresse,  so  are  the  vices,  wMoh  our  Author  aaserts  to  l« 
the  cause.  It  is  the  utter,  entire  reform  in  Prees,  Pulpit, 
and  Sooial  life,  that  is  now  demanded,  more  than  Abt> 
lums.  Hospitals,  and  Prisons. 

Look  in  the  advertisements  of  onr  papers,  look  at  the 
*^  personals,"  look  at  the  polioe  reports,  and  no  other  tee- 
timony  is  needed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  wide-sprcsd 
and  open  immorality  pervading  all  classes.  **Wliat  is 
the  worst  person  in  the  world  T"  asked  the  great  xsKnal* 
ist,  Johnson. 

"I  suppose  a  person  without  conscifiiee,"  some  cue 
replied. 

*'0r  without  tftasie,  whieh  I  suppose  mMUS  the  same 
thing,"  aaswered  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  the  plausible  sur- 
Isoeman. 

"  How  can  you  say  that  f"  asked  Johnson,  **  when  cor.' 
ieienee  refers  to  Ood,  and  ^anu  only  to  man  T" 

It  would  seem  that  coasctoDoe  and  shame  aiao  are  fisst 
going  by  the  board,  if  one  may  judge  of  what  one  sees 
and  hears. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  insanity 
may  be  tiaced  to  the  unnatural  lives  whieh  many  mar- 
ried women  Uve,  whoee  repugnance  to  matOEnity  beoomes 
in  itself  almost  an  insanity.    Such  women  should  not 
marry  at  all.    There  is  an  indecency  in  the  steps  they 
take  to  avoid  a  natural  consequence  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation, whieh  in  itsslf  involves  paternity   aai  mater- 
nity.   Let  men  and  women  form  oopartnazBhipa  fat  txak- 
iness  and  social  intercourse,  if  they  will,  bnt  do  not 
substitute  marriage  for  this.    Children  keep  th^werld 
always  young,  and  the  mother  of  ahiklfea  ia  a  nobler, 
sweeter,  more  gracious  and  appropriate  representative 
of  a  true  womanhood,  and  younger  looking  a^so,  thAn 
the  cadaverous,  mawkish,  discontented  woman,  who  be- 
comes prematurely  wrinkled  and  old,  by  her  atats  of  con- 
jugality unrefleoted  by  the  graces  of  maternity.    Mad- 
ame Bonaparte,  the  Mother  of  Wesley,  Elisabeth  Fit. 
tfary  Washington,  and  others  that  might  be  named, 
with  their  doaen  or  more  of  dilldren,  were  vise  and 
beautiful  representatives  of  the  sex.    Their  tiear  heads, 
and  wholesome  bodies  were  in  no  danger  of  insanitj. 
Men  and  women  who  obey  the  laws  of  life  are  rarely 
troubled  with  abnormal  states  of  the  mind,  bat  while  our 
literature  is  of  the  exdting  kind  that  now  prevails,  and 
all  the  vices  of  vanity,  and  ostentation  incite  our  youtb 
to  extravagance  and  orime,  it  is  hopeless  to  expeet  that 
our  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons  will  be  fkee  of  their 
viotims. 

Tbe  oaaea  cited  by  our  author  are  melancholy  in  the 
extreme,  and  show  oondusively  that  the  brain  may  be 
apparenUy  healthy,  and  yet  give  utterance  to  the  moat 
appalling  langoage  *the  ima^ea,  and  iOtf  langwig*  eJT  the 
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frul  spirits  that  wmit upon  impora  piMiona,  and  mtodi- 
rccied  iaipnlMt. 

There  fa  no  reMon  why  a  medioal  writer  shonld  not  be 
cl<»r  and  lamiBou  in  etyle.  If  wxitnif  for  tlie  initiated 
mach  terhnlfaKty  nay  be  otieerred,  bnt  in  proportion  m 
*Jkie  pfrwvaili  the w4iA is  spoilt  tat  ihm  ooounon  reader; 
':  ut  there  is  no  ezenee  iior  camberoome  phraseology,  and 
bTjoglia^,  iayerted  paragraphs,  of  whieh  a  tyro  in  liter- 
ature would  scarcely  be  guilty,  ss  in  the  work  before 
us* 

I   Cam.     I    Cah^t.    I'll  Tbt.    New  York  ; 
littaTiit,  and  Allen  Brothers.    Illnstrated . 

A  series  of  stories  iHuBtratlTe  of  the  ihalts,  trials,  dif- 
h^oluea,  and  triumphs  of  a  Christian,  cultiTated  house- 
LfAd^  Time  is  sofBdeat  contrast  of  character  to  aflbrd 
a  lively  interest,  tn»n  the  staid,  discreet  Daley  to  the 
•ia$hing  Kelly<— the  pious  Arthur  to  the  adyentunms 
CLxuies ;  and  the  petted  Lucy  comes  in  for  a  share,  as 
.ndlcatiag  that  the  meet  loying  character  can  become  do- 
t  -table  by  suapicion  sad  distrust,  and  that  the  wannest 
LSectiKnm  of  the  heart,  unless  regulated  by  the  principles 
cf  jujBtioe  to  others,  and  self-sacrifloe  in  ourseWes,  be- 
ly^me  inTcrted,  and  a  fountain  of  gall  and  bitterness. 
L  aisey's  wise  **  ncTer  mind*'  to  Lucy  is  Tery  apposite,  and 
her  modflst  **  111  try,*'  Axil  of  pith  and  moment.  The 
Ecriea  axe  well  adapted  to  Sabbath-school,  as  well  as 
lonie  reading. 

How  CovLD  Hb  Escape?   A  Temperance  Tale. 

By  Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright.    Published  by  The 

Nattonal  Tenperaaee  Soeiety,  11%  William  Street, 

Sew  York. 

TLis  is  an  exceedingly  well-written  story,  with  preg- 

urt  thought  and  wholesome  ideas,  designed  to  adranoe 

its  cause  of  Temperanoe.    The  eharaoCer  of  Kary  Der- 


enport,  the  woman  of  somd  morals  and  lack  of  religion, 
or  spiritual  ideas  rather,  stands  forth  like  a  piece  of 
rude,  handsome  soolpturs.  Perhaps  we  should  not  sym- 
pathise with  the  author's  Tiewn  in  this  relation,  but  it 
was  needful  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  story,  that  an  au- 
thor thus  mentally  constituted  should  make  her  own 
standpoint,  and  dnw  her  own  inferences;  though  we 
much  doubt  if  a  young  man,  subjected  t  o  the  wholesome 
training  of  Ony  Berenport,  would  so  lamentably  IkU, 
unless  he  had  from  some  cause  inherited  the  poiionotts 
appetite,  and  its  concomitant  ituamt  fruitage.  The  work 
is  interesting  and  riyid,  if  not  phUoaophic. 

LiPB,  AND  Alons.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  weird,  dlqointod.  disagreeable,  improbable  story,  the 
staple  of  which  is  school-day  life*  and  Italian  perfidy 
and  vindictiyeness.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Italy, 
mostly  in  England.  Its  most  prominent  and  most  re- 
Tolting  feature  is,  that  in  the  process  of  iamily  troubles 
and  ooncealmentB,  a  lni>ther  and  sister  become  entangled 
in  a  warm  attachment  for  each  other,  and  but  for  timely 
disolosures  would  have  perpetrated  an  ineettuoui  mar- 
riage. 

The  public  mind  has  been  made  too  fiuniliar  by  certain 
pubhcations  with  these  horrible  ideas,  and  howerer 
glossed  orer  by  inyented  oircnmatance  in  a  work  of  Ac- 
tion, and  howerer  oonoealed  by  fine-spun  sentiment^  they 
are  no  legitimate  subject  for  literary  art.  No  publisher 
is  justified  who  throws  such  poison  before  the  public 
mind,  corrupting  as  it  is  to  the  sources  of  thought,  audi 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  holiest  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man souL  That  such  enormities  hare  existed  is  no  ez- 
CQse  for  fomilianaing  them  to  the  brain ;  rather  axe  they 
to  be  met  with  that  silence  whidi  best  expresses  human 
execration. 
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'  Facts  for  the  Ladies.— I  beg  to  state 

«Ut  I  hare  used  my  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  ICachine, 
n  £unily  Mwiag^  famrtt&n  yean^  without  eyen  the  most 
M^:Dg  repafrs,  and  it  is  in  so  good  sonditioa  that  I 
vould  not  exchange  it  for  your  latest  number,  (nowup* 
wds  of  300^000).  Ona  aaedle  seryed  me  more  than  a 
7  (AT  for  flua  sewing. 
NewYoBX.  Mas.  AJTNB  WASNBB. 

I  baye  used  my  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  Machine 
-or  the  last  twelve  ymn,  and  it  had  had  already  been  in 
<^««  two  years  when  I  bought  it.  I  haye  had  it  doing  all 
^nU  of  shop-work,  from  seyon  in  the  morning  until  six 

nd  sometimes  tea  o'elock  at  night,  continually  going. 
I  hare  neyer  sent  it  for  repairs,  and  I  think  it  is  now  in 
?!  t(ood  order  as  when  it  osme  out  of  yxmt  store,  and  I 
"r  uld  not  exchange  it  for  any  yon  haye. 

States  IajsAxi>,  HSNEY  WIUQHT. 

Books  C-  O-  D*— PaTties  who  order 
Wks  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
ortler,  than  to  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  oost  of 
t  ollectJon  will  be  added  to  tae  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
'v-Kix  the  niADey  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
i^hoie  who  order  O.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
^tloe  of  the  otder  in  adfaaoe  to  iasavs  prompt  attention. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.— I  have  owned 

and  used  a  Groyor  ft  Baker  Sewing  Machine  for  eight 
years,  during  which  time  there  haye  been  no  repairs 
needed  on  it,  which  I  could  not  do  myself.  I  can  stitch, 
hem,  frill,  braid,  puff,  cord,  tuck,  bind,  hem-stitch,  and 
embroider  on  it,  with  great  ease  and  focility.  I  haye 
used  the  Wheeler  ft  Wilson,  and  other  machines.  I  can 
do  a  greater  yariety  of  work  on  the  Oroyer  ft  Baker  than 
on  either  of  the  others,  and  the  machme  is  much  mora 
simple  and  easily  managed. 

M188  0.  H.  YOITHO. 
B&yxirMA,  O. 

Job  Printing. — "We  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  yarious  kinds  of  Job 
PaxifTiyo :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Enyelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter-heads,  CtadB,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  flrst-dass  New  York  printing 
establishments.    Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Giea- 

son*s  book,  adyeitised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  'sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  snbsoribexs  and 
agents  fn  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  suooesB.  We  shonld  like  to  haye  in  erery  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent  For  partionlan  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 
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OLVBBnro 

WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 

Ve  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  toad  nny 
ono  of  the  following  JoumalB  one  year  for  the  sum  be- 
low mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  he 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

Atlantis  Monthly. ..$4  00 for  $5  00 

Harpers*  Monthly 4  00  for   5  00 

Harpers*   Basar -. 4  00  fsr  5  00 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  for  6  Of 

Phrenological  Journal S  00  for  4  OC 

Oar  Young  Folks 2  00  for   S  50 

New  York  Tribune 2  00  for  S  Si 

American  Agriculturist ...........  1  50  for  S  00 

Cash  Clubbing   Rates. 

1  Subscriber I  2  00 

4  Subscribers 7  00 

10  Sttbacribers 15  00 

25  Subscribers ~ 25  00 

Singh  Numhers,  20  centr. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBKOOK,  Publishers, 

IS  Laight  Street,  New  Yoric. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  i«  given 

free  for  a  club  of  80  subsoribers  and  $60.  This  jiremivin 
u  yery  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor^  deserving  fiunfly  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subecribiog  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wifti' 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it^  by  helping  her  to' get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  nut- 
chines  in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satistiDiction. 


^bbtttistmtnts. 


AnvEaTzsKMKNTS  of  an  appropriate  character  will 
be  inserted  at  the  following  rates :  Short  adrertiscments, 
25  cents  per  line ;  thirteen  lines,  for  thred  or  more  inser- 
tions without  change,  20  per  cent,  discount;  one-half 
column,  $12 ;  one  column,  $22 ;  one  page,  $40.  All  adrer- 
tisements  must  be  received  at  this  olBce  by  the  5th  of 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Saratoga  Springs  Ilemedial 

INSTirUTE.— New  improyemente,  in  modem  and  ele- 
gant style.  DBS.  8TBONO,  its  Pr<qpnetors.  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Molical  Department  of  New  York  University, 
and  give  epccial  attention  to  Luns.  Female.  <uid 
Chronic  Diaeases.  ®'  ' 

Among  Its  special  appUanees  are  the  Turkish,  Sulphur, 
Air,  Ilussian,  and  Eieofcro-Thennal  Baths,  Equaliser  or 
Vacuum  Treatment,  Swedish  Movement  Oure,  Hydro- 
pttthv,  etc.  etc. 

Indorsed  by  Bfshop  Simpeon,  Professor  Taylor  Lewis, 
L.  L.  D.,  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  etc  etc 

For  description  of  onr  appliances,  diseases  treated,  ref- 
erences, etc.,  send  for  eiremar.  a-tf 

'' Amer.  School  Znst,."  founded 

1855,  Is  a  reliahU  and  practical  Edueatvmat  Bureau 

To  aid  those  who  want  well-qualified  Teachers; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positiona ; 

To  git>e  parents  information  of  good  Schools; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

Sixteen  years  have  proved  it  effleient  in  securing  *<tbs 
nioBT  TKACHsa  roa  thx  rioht  plach." 

J.  W.  80HEBMEBHOBN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

•^•"*  14  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York? 


If  so,  and  you  wiah  to  stop  when  yom  can  FJBSL  AT 
HOME,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  HEALTHFUtLT  PRE- 


PARED, and  PLENTY  OF  IT, 


Go  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 


Nob.  13  ^  16  Laight  Street 

Uorwt  Cats  pas  sear  tiie  door  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
making  it  a  very  convenient  stopping  plaoef  for  pciscm 
visiting  New  York,  either  upon  husineES  or  pleasure. 
Open  at  all  houxs,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  day  or 
week,  at  reasonable  rates.  Booms  can  he  soenred  in  ad- 
vance by  writing.  Addrsas 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  Proprieton, 

Kos.  13  ft  15  Laight  Street,  Kefw  York. 

500  Volunnes  in  One. 

AOEBTTS  WAlVTfiS 

ron  THs 

Library  of  Poetry  and  Song, 

Being  Choice  Selections  from  the  Best  Poets, 

ENGLISH,  SCOTCH,  IBISH.  AND  AMERICAN, 
With  an  Introduction  by 

WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 

Under  vohos*  critical  supervision  the  woluwu  hmu  eompUid 

The  handsomest  and  cheapest  subscription  book  extant 
Over  800  pages,  beautiltUly  printed,  choicely  illiut- 
trat^7<^t>dBomely  bound.  A  Horary  <(f  over  800  t^.'- 
umes  in  one  hook,  whose  contents,  of  no  ephemeral  na- 
ture or  interest,  will  never  grow  old  or  stale.  It  can  be, 
and  will  be,  read  and  re-read  with  pleasure,  as  long  as 
its  leaves  hold  together. 

**  A  perfect  surprise.  Scarcely  any  thing  at  all  a  fsv- 
orite,  or  at  all  worthy  of  place  here,  u  neglected.  It  is  a 
book  for  every  housenold.>'-*3r.  Y.  Mail. 

"  We  know  of  no  simitar  eoUeetion  in  the  BngHsh  la»> 
guage  which^  in  copiousneu  and  feUeitg  of  selection  and 
arrangement,  can  at  all  compare  with  itV — N.  Y.  Ttm^t. 

Terms  liberal.  Selling  very  rapidly.  Send  for  Circn- 
lar  and   Terms   to  J.  B.  VORD  ft  CO.,  39   Park 

Row,  New  Yorlc.  a-xii 

Slow    Horses  Made   Fast 

AKO  Fast  Hobsbs  Madx  Fastk&.— A  oomplefo  and  prac- 
tical guide  for  increasing  speed,  including  the  **  eecrrt^  ' 
sold  at  high  prices,  exposures  of  iUacions  tiaeoriea  an*! 
fiiulty  appliances.  With  full  and  reliable  expose  of  tb; 
secrets  and  tricks  of  jockeys,  and  much  oUier  matter  in- 
valuable to  all  who  nave  anything  to  do  with  hors«s. 
Nimierous  engravlD|;B. 

"  A  seriesof  very  mtereeting  and  mstmetive  ■zticks.'*— 
BOBEET fiONNEE in  NewTork Ledger. 

Only  Fifty  Cents  of  Booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANET  ft  CO.,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  T. 

xm*2t 


Ladies  desiring  to  procure  a 

FIEST^^LASS  Sewing  Machine  against  easy  monthly 
instalments,  may  apply  to  294  Boweiy,  N.  T.         a-« 


AD  V£KTISI 


[0    DEPABTUB 


Stev7  Views  of  Temperance  I 

HDAB  BOTH  SIDES  !1 
ALCOSOI>ABIlEDI0JNE,udharit>BHlflM(«the 


TESTIMONTALa. 
"  11  u  srophatiEallT  a  bonk  far  tlu  li'iui,  and  ilumid  b 

"  It  iboold  bv  it]  rfa«  baudi  of  twttj  thinbiQE  "lAi 
~',^trj  Oood  Teoipl»r  LodM  ind  BVWT  Tfm 


1  clcsr,  incinn  inrnmrnt  follovcd  bj  ■  i 


— J**« 


"Tbrn^eeliior  KtMtlaportaiuM.  Uon  h  thu  i> 
ti^^piillj  BppieciBted  eren  bj  Tancenan  idTocatn; 
:ij  th«  bm  in  which  A  ia  lun  praoenled,  thit  ordekalfl. 
i"  fnlonUtpd  lo  roske  iti  discuiwioo  InterMting.  We  com- 
-^-bdittothefneDdiofTetapvrtaofl." — indiaqa  fOifVco^ 

I'm^UoniU,  po-rt-iHiid.  FItb  «pi«  rnr  On*  Dollir. 
.'.'1:»ibT.  F.  lUCKS,!!.  D.,  SfiKUH,  M.  y.        m-31 


Cheapest  and  Best  in  the 

'"■'(■.VTRT  TOR  THB  PKICSr— EreiT  Bar  Mid  Qirl, 
rr  Psrcol,  eTsry  aiuid>T-3ctiiw1,   Dif-Bahoal,  ud 
r'-TQ[>nstiog  Soi^lT  ihonld  iiibKTihe  for 

The  Young  People's  Helper, 

'  VoathlTpiur  An' Amnnnn  Bora  uid  Qiili;  lainrss 
vi/'?.  tlliulr.tcd;  GO  OKyTS  A  TEA.B.  Btorin,  mu- 
'■\  portry,  dtalonin,  poEdBfl.  oW.,  in  bvttj  nombor. 
^-.^hi  ^us  HtabliBbM.  The  bA«t  i)ap«T  i^Knnfi  du 
«  v.- (ieirehildtsn.  Por«,  ft™h,  orirtinal,  LtbIj.  liiioi^ 
'■i.^.  InatnttttTSynad  entertaining.  7V«-(Mnlf  JA*  nb- 
' 'jprroB  pWoein  priwitmiuf    BTeiT  bodr  lende  [Or  II. 

impl^free.    AQENT3  TAJfTKD ■^-- 

Z.  POFS  TOSS,  Fcaut: 


Veatriloqnism— Best    Book 

<• '"n R  ptlo*.  AnSlMlMnMnMlar,  wlihnBiniiTeiun> 
>nicln  (Oc  instUn  nad  exhibition,  ilu  talla  tunr  ID  nuke 
^3.j  me  lb*  boona  Mulo  Whittle.  Onl*  |  B  eta.  at 
y-  I'Wllenar  by  mail.  JBSBE  HA1TBT  k  CO.,  IIB 
.Vi»aiiS(..  New  Yark.  "Tbe  boTi  hare  h  often  been 
t-mbuaiEed  bj  idTertiaed  Ipftmctiotii  in  mntriEogaiAm 
i^iT  tbBT  vlll  be  tlunkful  to  Ur,  Hanoy  for  himiahing  at 
'  ''h  iTiflJnc  out  tt  book  Axon  which  tbe  art  can  reallr  be 
I  lil;  and  eaailf  learsad  by  anj  one."— JV.  T.  Mtt,  Free 


See    Book    AdTertisements, 

read  lb«n  canfolly.  and  than  aak  youMlf  If  70D 

porcbaHi.  nad,  and  twcama  fcweawd  or  infunna- 

Hca  UgUr  Inpottaot  to  ronr  nil  being  toe  em-. 

WOOD  *  BWABOOK,  U  Laichl  St.,  IT.  T. 


The  Bee-Keepers'  Journal 

and  Nuilonnl    Atrlculturlsl. 

■^Sample  Copy  s«nt 

freajo'TumMoxiHioflgJO 
FOR  TEN  CENTS;  or  FOUR 
MONTHS  FREE  lo  Dnr  aubicri- 
ben  ftiT  IB71.  and  TWO  TINE 
EKaEAYIHOB,  or  ohoice  of  a 
BOCK,  from  "Book  Lut,"  Fnw  to  each  mbKriber. 

The  Journal  and  National  Agrloul- 
turlst  Is  a  large  llluatratad  Oaubla- 
Quarto  FortyColumn  Paper,  containing 
FiTe  I)ei>ariineiiti,Tia.  :  BEE.KEEMKO,  AOKICUL- 
TURE,  HOME  and  FIRESIDE,  LADIES-  >sd  Todths' 


AOBICULTURAL  and  FAICILT  TAPflK  in  Ahuica  , 
rotonljH  A  YEAR. 

WANTED—Agenta  everywhere,  Old 
or  Young,  MenorWomen.   fitq Commia- 

alou  glTea  la  the  Are  bnuuhei  ol  cur  baiinoaa.    Two 

BEE-KEEPBHS  and  FARUBBS  Tilljomacliib  foi  the 
JOURNAL,  altl  a  year,  with  THB  INDUCEMENTS 
OF  FOUR  MONTHS  FREE,  and  TWO  rORTRAITB 
or  A  BOOKindnded,  and  yet  we  pay  agents  aUBERAL 
COMMISSION,  in  eaeh  or  premluma,  in  erery  hnmcli. 
ONE  YEAR  FREE  to  tba  agBot  ■ 


(ha  ' 


la  Il«m 


id  r»( 


MonTMLT  {price  !»>,  (6r«3. 
(»S)Ior»3  2D;«lli«A« 
for  13;  or  with  any  other' 


L.LTv«in(»lJO) 

PAPER,  aa  per 

ling  Lial,  wllh  the  prlndpel  paperein  ttie  United 

Statu.    100  Paper*  at  Club  Rates,    ah  ^ 

explained  in  Saapla  Ooiiy.  Ftw.    Addresi 

a-Xll     H.  A.  KINO  *CO.,lUBTeadi>iiy.NewYurk. 


Realds*  Bygeian   Home. 

WIUONOTON,  DELAWARE. 

DR8.  FUSBY  and  MART  H.  HEALD  opened  their 
new  inatitntion  fbr  the  Hygienia  trealment  of  innlidi 
(wilboul  DiediDiDe).  JAN.  I,  is;i. 

Dr.  M.  H.  neaMlfonnarlTDr.  York)  wm  widely  known 
Id  Hygienitti  dniing  eiTatal  yeara'  practice  at  Our  Uonw, 
Daainlle,  N.  Y.  Dr.  P.  Heald  haa  alw  had  large  eipe- 
lienoe  in  tbe  Hrgianle  nat«m  of  Dcaimcnl. 

The  building,  beanUrallr  located  in  the  aubnrba  of  a 
moat  deliriiirJuid  haalthftil  city,  near  the  rDUianllc  and 
hiatorio    Brands 


udrwiae,   and  OTOri 

.......,»  ..^tirefy  neH,andwaa  pL — , j  ... -. 

"  Com."  Brery  apaitOMait  la  waimfd  by  stta-m-luaUd 
Air,  and  Oinmuahif  senMlaJail.  tbua  gicing  s  fotn  a<- 
nuKphara,  tree  from  all  gaa  and  diut,  and  JDmring  tbe 
oomfoii  and  wiUUa  of  wlntar  gneila.  The  beat  appli- 
anea  pnrided  tat  Water  and  Son  Balbi.  Swedish  More' 
mental  «le.  Hra.  H.  wUl  derota  eapeclal  attmlloD  to 
ladypallenla,  gi*inglbem  the  beneflt  of  kindly  aympatby 
aa  mil  aa  of  experledM  and  ikill.  The  HygivBic  diet 
lupplied,  will  liMlDde  tba  shoiOMit  fteab  and  canned  ftnita 
and  vegetablea,  and  varied  toinaceoua  prcjuratlDDL 

RailTvad  eomnnmlcatlon  North,  South.  Eait,  and  Wed. 

KdTFoT  01nmlan,ele..  addma,  wltbelainp,  HEALDfi' 
HTQEIAN  HOKB,W"    ■  -■ 
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Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine  j    Jtist  of  Articles  for  Sale  bi 


Patented  Feb.  14,  I860,  and  Sept.  18.  1866. 

Beceived  the  First  Prize  at  ike  Oreat  Fair  of  the  Atntrx' 
can  JmlHute^  in  JVeto  Torkt  Oct  26,  1867,  and  kigheU 
premium  for  the  Best  ManufaUwing  JUachineatthA  Pari* 
KxpoBiiiony  JiUy,  1867. 

No.  1,  FAMILY  MACHINE. 

This  machine  »  conatractcd  on  a  new  prinofple  of 
mechanism,  posseasing  many  rare  and  valoable  improve- 
monts,  haying  been  examined  by  the  moat  prolooad  ex- 
perts, and  pronounced  to  be  eimplicity  and  perfectioa 
combined. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objectiona  urgod  againit 
Sewing  Machines : 

1.  ExcessiTC  foticne  to  the  operator. 

2.  Liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

•  3.  Expense,  trouble,  and  loss  of  tine  in  repairing. 
.  4.  Incapacity  to  sew  every  description  of  material. 
5.  Disagreeable  noise  while  in  operation. 

The  Empire  Sewing  Machine  is  exempt  from  all  these 
objections  Address  the  EMPIBB  SEWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

For  35  Subscribers  and  S70, 

to  Tns  HcKALii  OF  Hbaltr,  we  will  eend  hi  Bmpire 
Sewing  Machine  worth  $60. 

WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK. 
f-tf  15  Lalght  Street,  New  York 

Fresh  Garden.  Flower,  Fmit, 

Herhy  Tree  and  SknA,  and  Mertyreen  8eed$, 
prepaid  hy  mail,  with  dtrectione  for  euUure, 
Tioenty-five  different  packets  of  either  dose  for 
Sl.OO.     The  six  daeeee  fl^S.OO. 

20,000  lbs.  Evergreen  and  Tree  Seeds;  Apple,  Pear, 
Cherry,  &c. ;  Orass  Seeds :  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Onion, 
Squasn,  Turnip,  and  all  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  in 
small  or  large  quantities;  also  Small  Fruits,  Stocks, 
Bulbs,  Shrubs,  llosea.  Verbenas,  ftc,  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Now  Golden  Banded  Japan  lily,  ftOc  Fnced  Deeoriptiye 
Catsluguo  sent  to  any  plain  address,  gratis.  Agents 
wanted.  Wholesale  List  to  Agents,  Clubs  and  the  Trade. 
Seeds  on  comminsion. 

B.  M.  WA  rsON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Ware- 
house, Plymouth,  Mass.    Established  in  1842.        m-2t 


ki 


Bradbary  Piano." 


B?7*  From  pers'^nal  acquaintance  with  this  firm  we  can 
ndorso  them  as  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
Christian  public.    We  are  using  the  Bradbury  Pianos  in 
our  families,  aod  they  give  entire  satlsfoction. 

Persons  at  a  distance  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  sending 
or  their  illustrated  price  list,  and  ordering  from  it. 

MBS.  U.  S   GllANT.  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  P.  CHASE,  Chief-Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  D.  rORTER,  VTice-Admlral,  XT.  &  Navy. 

M   SIMPSON,  Bishop  M.S.  Church,  Philadelphia. 

8.  HAWK,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York. 

TORODORfi  TiLTOV,  oditor  of  The  ladependenl* 

The  best  manu&otured;  warraDted  for  six  yean 
Pianos  to  let,  and  rent  applied  if  purebaaed ;  monhly  in- 
stallments reoi^ived  for  the  some.  Old  pianos  taken  in 
cxchanp;.  Second-hand  pianos  at  great  bargains,  from 
$50  to  $200.    Send  for  illustrated  Price  List. 

F.  G.  SMITH  ft  CO., 
late  SupH  for  and  suooeescr  to  Wm.  B.  Brudboiy, 

m-ly  427  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Hnnting,     Trapping,    and 

FisniKo  Made  Ea»y  -New,  reliable,  and  gires  more 
matter  than  any  dollar  book,  double  amount  of  any  25ct. 
book,  including  preparation  and  use  of  bait,  traps,  &c  ,  all 
modes  of  prceerving  and  preparing  skins  and  mrs,  and 
much  other  practical  and  valuable  infonnation— just  what 
in  wanted.  Price  lower  than  anfi  other ;  none  (even  at  $2  or 
$5)  more  reliable ;  none  at  less  than  $1  as  reliable  and 
complete.  Examine  at  any  Bookstore  and  prove.  Only 
20  ctA.  of  Booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  c6.,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  No.  15  Laight  Str«efc«  ITew  Yorl 

BACON'S  HOME  GYMKASroM,  with  1kk>1 
of  explanation  and  100  cuts,  $10. 

Trapeae  Adjustment,  with  S2  illustratioiis,  $3  50. 


Swing  Adjustment,  for  children,  $1  50. 

Each  part  sold  separately.    Tho  whole,  $15. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  Oytowuctie  appar:i' 
tos  for  home  use  ever  invented.  Any  one  eaa  -oae  it.  Fa 
weak  cheats,  backs,  and  lidee  its  nee  ia  the  best  renMnj^ 
known.  A  half  hour*a  use  of  it  daily  wo«ld  prevent  ac< 
core  many  oaeee  of  dyepcpei*  and  eoaenmptiotTi. 

6YBIK0ES.~The  best  styles  in  market 
XTsoal  style,  by  nail,  $3.  For  eUldxeo,  witli  Eye  ari : 
Bar  Bovehe  for  sores,  eto.,  $2.  The  ^my  Syringe,  $j 
The  Trade  supplied. 

BOUND  VOLUHEa— We  stUl  have  a  fe^ 
Bonnd  Volumes  for  186$,  1804*  18$7,  IMS  and  1969  ki 
sale,  postpaid,  by  loail,  for  $3  Soon  it  will  be  impoaaibl* 
to  obtam  tbem. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS — bo  th&i 
every  one  can  Irind  their  nnabas  and  preaerve  then 
neatly.    SO  cents. 

BKEAD  PANS— for  making:  light,  aertitcJ 
Bread  without  soda,  saleratos,  yeast,  or  other  poiaonorsa 
compounds.    Only  by  Express,  $1  25. 

HAND  MILLS^for  enu)kingl?heat,  makis^ 
Rni&,  Hominy,  etc.    By  Express,  $9. 

BEST  GBAUAM  CRACKEBS— por  barrel, 
$10     Half  baxrel  -88  lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTRIC   MACHINES-Kidder'9,  best 
Manufactured,  $20  to  $22. 

FILTERS.— Kedaie's,  Fanol/  Sixe,  $10  50. 


Hygienic  Home  Water  Cure, 

637  California  Street, 

SAN  FBAKCI8CO,  C*l. 

This  is  by  for  the  most  extensive  aad  complete  IltAltb 
InstitutA  on  the  Padflo  Coast,  based  strictly  on  tlie  H  v- 
gienio  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Smith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Honae  wUh  vrsec- 
lal  reference  to  its  supplying  the  place  in  Sen  Frauc  -/j 
that  the  Laight  Street  House  and  Hygienic  Institute  fir> 
nishes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Beform  in  New  Tork  ci-v 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  &U  ir>^ 
mav  desire  hpfpitalities,  and  the  Boarding  I>eparticrxit 
well  arranged  for  the  aocomraodation  of  the  frsends  -j 
Hygiene  throughout  the  ooaa  All  are  cordially  inrtik 
to  visit  our  healthful  Home. 

BARLOW  J.  SMITH,  M.  I>., 

^    ^    .,      <^nsulting  Physician. 

B.  8.  MACBETH,  M.  d!.         ' 
«Pg-tf Attemfinff  Physician. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No,  415 

Oaoal  Street.  Ladies%  Gentlemen's,  Boys*,  Miaeve*  asiS 
Children's  Boots,  Shoes  and  Bubbers,  in  all  tbeir  Tar- 
tlcs,  always  on  hand.  "Work  made  to  order,  and  Ror.!urv 
ing  done  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reasonable  term^ 

DAVID  WALKER, 
i^'ly  No.  4X6  Canal,  comer  SnlliTaa  Street. 

D.  H.  Pedib,  PHnter,  at  the  Hygiatit  JnUituit^  Jk\  i 


INSTITUTE     DEPARTMENT. 
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FHE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

Nob.  13  &  16  LAIGHT   STREET,   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

A.   L.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  Physlotan. 

Tb»  pMccte  «f  tbi*  ln*titiittini»  vblcfa  luv  btm  la  nocHfl^l  vprnXUm  fbr  mort  Ihn  tventr  Tskn,  m»  tmnfeU* 
to.     I.  Tha  tmtBaDtindaBnar  IlieHekirtlboalpolKTifiiittlinB.  bf  TTyirinileMeneleiiilane. 

].  Toflinlibipl«uast.|«Bl>]IIOMmtatriauliof  n^ ileni  throDgbinit  tb>  maid,  vh*UT>r  tber  tUI  thk  dtf. 

I  CUBE     DEPARTIHEIVT. 

i    rbotuuidi  ol  {nTBltdi  bftTC  b«n  nnei^nllr  Im'sd  U  Ihli  Iniilitiilion  durtnglh*  jiun  twnil;  rami,  nd  111  tarn* 
m-'-J'  drofmn  th«  nurt  utaniin  ud  csmplaU  at  uj  lutltuU  m  America.    The;  eompnia  the  oelabnled 

purklsh  BathB,  Eleetrlo  Batha,  Vapor  Batha,  Swedlah  Movemsnt  Cura, 

Jf-nrXB_nBHAT10jr8,  (be  Tirted^nd  tifnitn  rr«ninii  of  Uu  WATER  CURE.  LIFTIXO  CORK,  MAO. 

F  thn  Saline.  Bfmrtillb, 

BOABDIIVG      DEFARTTHEIVT.  * 

■cr  t»bla  linnpplied  wilh  lh«  BVit  Klirmor  Fonti.  KMiimroLIT  Pml-ilrli,  IKD  pLurt  •* 
limuqnalad     Coma  nid  (h.  ind  lavn  bow  to  lire  beilibfullj  it  homa.    Term  raawiMi, 

Dre.  WOOD   &  HOLBBOOK,  Proprietore. 


A   JNKW    UAlALUUUJi   W    15UUKS 

Pnblidied  hf  WOOB  A  ■O&B&OOX,  15  Ziaight  St.,  ST.  T. 


MINNESOTA  AND'ITS.  OUMATE. 

IB  adapted  to  ConcamptiTM,  IataUd%  atA  all  who  vish 
o  make  the  State  a  Hone.  By  Lwta&d  Biai^  AAt^or  of 
'  A  Winter  in  Florida.**    Fiioe  ^t.^^  po«tpaid,%j  nail. 

Thit  deltghtftil  book,  wliUa  a  fP<Mnd  to  intallda  and 
onsumptiTes,  will  be  ftraad  eqaally  fnterettiiif  toapolta> 
aen  and  aettlenv  vte  wooU  find  a  home  in  thia  ftr* 
uned  State.  It  oonfealne  a  beautifU  vicir  of  Mmneaeta 
^alla,  and  also  ohapten  on  tke  elfanato  of  all  thoae  plaeea 
rhich  are  moet  deairabla  ae  luaeiii  for  inrallds,  fnoliid- 
ng  Florida,  Kaaaau.  the  Adlrondacks,  Califonua,  the 
Vliite  Honntains,  eto.  ete.  Tkte  work,  and  the 
Horida  shoald  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
9  find  the  best  resorte  for 


A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.      By 

•BDTAnn  Bru.  With  Qlnslmtions  by  Forbes,  compris- 
ig  vievi  of  the  old  oily  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Kaln- 
tl  Soenery  and  otjeote  in  Eastern  Florida.  Tonrista» 
portsmen.  Invalids,  and  all  who  would  escape  the  rlg- 
rs  of  a  Northern  Winter,  oc  find  a  Home  in  a  delifi^t- 
il  dime,  should  read  this  book ;  so  also  those  who  would 
Qow  all  about  the  reeonroes  of  the  country,  and  its 
laptation  ior  Hortienltnre,  Orange  euiture,  and  for 
leap  and  desirable  homes.  It  contains  SM  pages.  Prioe 
1.25,  by  mail. 

The  author  justifies  the  predictions  of  the  elimaie, 
lying  that  it  is  so  delighttul  that  no  disease  can  esipe- 
ence  it  without  fayoiable  effect. 

SEXUAL     PHYSIOLOGY.  —  This 

ork  contains  the  latest  and  most  importent  Discoveries 
I  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexee ;  ''^-^f'^^' 
ic  origin  of  Human  Life ;  how  and  when  HenstrwiAion, 
npregnation,  and  Conception  occur;  giving  the  laws  by 
hich  the  number  and  sex  of  oflipring  are  controlled, 
id  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  and 
taring  of  beautiftU  and  healthy  childx«n.  With  80  fine 
igravings.  AgenU  toanUd.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
rioe,  by  mail,  $2. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  the  membera  of 
'ery  family.  As  an  evidence  of  its  popularity,  we  may 
mark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold. 
Id  the  demand  is  still  unabnted.  If  a  copy  of  this 
}rk  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  wo<- 
an,  it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  better,  but 
ve  them  a  knowledge  all  should  possess. 

PHYSICAL  PERPEOnON.  — Con- 

ining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  the  Human  Body  •  the 
>rfect  Man  and  Woman;  the  Temperaments  ;  Laws  of 
umau  Configuration ;  Embryology ;  Childhood ;  Effocts 

Mental  Culture;  Moral  and  Emotional  Influences- 
cial  Conditions  and  Occupations;  Effects  of  Climati 
Id  Locality;  Direct  Physical  Culture;  Practical  Hy. 
ane;  Womanhood;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the  Arts 

Beauty;  External  Indications  of  Figure,  etc.  etc. 
.autifuHy  Illustrated  with  100  Engrnvxt^'Jd  jul^- 
mely  bound.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.25. 


Z'^Jzx.  ;^:ir^'  -«-  «*  •-• 
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TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS.— Hintt 

on  Getting  Well,  and  Keeping  WeU.     By  Mra.  &.  £. 
Otsaeeir,  U.  D. 

W9mm  AgtrUi  wanted  eeerytsAsrv.  TTwwtsnnds  of  cor- 
iea  of  t^  work  are  bemg  sold.  7uU  oQHtenta,  and  tcrau 
ef  egenciy  seat  en  application.    Price,  hy  mail,  $1.M. 

This  book  Is  designed  mainly  for  women,  «f  nU  agi* 
It  trsats  principally  on  the  Diseaees  of  Wemm,  sa- 
iadndes  ohaptprs  on  Child  Bearing,  and  the  Care  of  Chii- 
Harper's  Hagastne,  m  reviewung  the  week,  says  - 

OleaeoB  Is  able  to  say  semethiny  to  wires  an.^ 
to  aootheiB  whidi  no  man  coold  mj.  There  oas  be  v.9 
diflbrenoe  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  practieal  et^- 
gestiotts  she  aflbrds,  which  are  ehamctetiaed  by  sonni! 
philoeophy  and  dear,  good,  iterBnf  rocnwom  eenae.  We- 
wish  the  chapter,  "Confidential  to  Metheca," nugfat b« 
pnhlished  as  a  tract,  and  aent  to  every  motitn  in  tkr 
land.'* 

Mte.  Dr.  Sayies,  alter  reading  itv  satya,  "  I  weald 
mlhsr  have  written  that  book  than  heea  queen  of  t2i« 
greatest  empire  on  thia  small  globe  of  onxs  T' 

No  woman  can  read  it  without  being  made  wiser  and 
better,  and  without  being  better  qualified  fhr  all  the  dn* 
tfesoflilb. 

MORAL,   INTELLBCTUAIi,   AND 

PaToICAL  CULTURE ;  OB,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
T&UE  LIVING.  By  Professor  F.  O.  WBixa.  Snperis* 
tendent  of  Physical  Culture  in  Yale  Colleiie.  It  oca- 
tains  over  400  pages,  and  is  beautifully  bonad.  £rioe,  by 
mail,  $S.». 

This  book  is  the  most  perfect  Bnoyclopedin  of  Qrataas- 
tic  ejBsreises  of  the  most  approved  method  in  sxistescs. 
It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  do  every  thisg,  frcm 
the  building  of  a  gymnasium  and  choosing  nppaxatua  to 
doing  the  exercises.  The  series  of  cnercinee  with  t^e 
Indian  clubs  alone,  is  the  best  ever  published.  Tho«e 
who  want  a  work  on  gymnastic  culture  ^lonld  not  IkJ  tc 
get  this  one.  Br.  Dio  Lewis  says,  "Hals  is 
ble  guide  to  physical  eultureJ 


If 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

BEOBNBBACY,  ITS  NATURE  AND  RKM£DY 
Isaac  Jkmrimos,  H.  D.    Price,  by  mail,  S1.5Q. 

This  work,  prepared  by  a  consmentaons  sad  philax.- 
thropical  thinker,  is  Ihll  of  Interest  to  all  who  aresee*- 
ing  light  on  the  important  questions  of  whi^  it  treau 
It  is  deeply  religious  in  its  tone,  and  contains  a  muln 
tudo  of  valuable  hints  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  >•? 
natural  means.  Any  person  sending  ns  a  new  subscxi 
ber  for  Thk  HanAu>  or  Hxa.x.tk  and  $2,  shall  h^i- 
this  work  Fbbk. 

THE    NEW    HYGIENIC     CX)OK. 

BOOK.    By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jox^s.    This  work  contauB  sri 
eral  hundred  reoipea  for  cooking  the  nooet  palatable  &sj 
wholesome  food  without  the  use  of  deleti»ious  oompoQui> 
Alno,  directions  for  Washing,  Ironing,  removing  8iaJ^«- 
Canning  Fruit,  etc    Prioe  90  cents,  postpaid.     8n-^3 
thousands  have  been  sold. 


WOMAN'S  DRESS ;  witli  numerou.* 

Engravings,  showing  how  Woman's  Clothing  nan  be  mjn 
beautiftxl,  healthful,  and  comfortable.    Price  SO  cents. 

^ntf  or  .U  0/  /*,  aiove  ^rk,  .,ni  fre,,  hy  «,aU,  on  tk.  rs^t  of  ikepric. 


JOURNU  OF  PHYSg^ig  HlJ-TiR|.: 

.  +j    'O    ::-^    <»-H 

!•      o)    *^     <»   te    o 

A  Higher  Type  of  Manhood— Physical,  li^le&al^nd  IMo^. ' 
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QuriBjtL  Abtiolii  ;  Pi 

ItitanparMKe  mad  Natioiul  Integnty — 

AT»n  M.  Ptttcttl 1 

Toning  Uip  Hind— ir<T. /oJIh  ifoHfti'fA.  1 
Tfae  Edncation  of  Oar  Dangblert— Jfr*. 

i.  B.  Oleuam,  n.  D ^2 

ThaoriM  Pat  in  Practice,  or  Diary  of  ■ 

Pby»icUn'«  Wifa— «>..  B.  r.  Bi.diaU  2 
At  Uie  Cross  <A  Foem)—JHK<iitik  Oatrt 

Smitti 1 9 

Bailway    livteVmg—XeT.   CharUi    II. 

The  NeglecM  Eich— f!  B.  Fn^kini . . . 
Lei  Uer  Speak  (A  Potm)—Mri.  M.  A. 

i.iddtr. 

Qom^JTe  Eipenditnre  and  IiongcTity 

■  — E.  Say  iMnknIer,  B.  a, 

Btadics  in  Hygiene — How  to  Enhance 

Penonal  Beanty,  etc 

BecipeaforWlioleB&meCookinK— 8oupB 

and  SaUda 
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An   )nl«re*tin|t  I>etter  from  Willian) 

>ta   I       Cullcn  Briant 'Wfi 

197   I  Objection  U>  Women  Doctora "«36 

I   Lava  ol   Fermenlatien—  Flehrew  Ciu- 

201   I       toma-Rabbi  laaacs— Ucturoa 227 

A  Hindoo  at  an  English  Dinner  Table 

SOS   I       — ClimateB  for  Invalids 22S 

I   Bonea  InHi'pDcedbv  Fcod— Isit  Air,  or 
308   I       BomelbingEloef'— PreteTTedHeat.  .   239 

210   I       Bow  TO  Triat  the  Sick: 

I   ColdWaterTteatmenlofTyphoii]  Fever  2^2 


CoBRRSFOHDBXTB : 


Chill-  and  Fever— Flatulence,  itaClMo 

and  Cure 2: 

I    Cause  of  Poor  Teeth— LemoiK  and  Bil- 
I       iousness— Cure  for  1n-growirg  Toe- 
Naiti—  Climatoa,  &))ironietGia,  et«, ...   1 
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A  NE¥  DISCUSSION  OF  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEMS ; 

'OjfrnisEJ>  jy  a  ssmiss  of  twelvh  essays  coyTEiMurjsD  bt  our  best 

THINKEm  AND  WBITERS, 
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No.  VM.-INTEMPERANCE  AND  NATIONAL   INTEGRITY. 


BT   AJOlOir  V.   FOWKtli, 


^OBRTEnr  aad  intelligence,  on  the  part  of 
' '  its  citizens,  are  indispencable  to  a  pros- 
[  <  rijua,  enduring  nafionalKy.  In  this  country, 
^e  are  still  experimenting  vith,  and  approxi- 
nitlng  to,  BepubUcanlsni.  Onr  success  is  b/ 
:.')  moans  fnlly  assared.  A  chief  sonrce  of  onr 
r.  ilional  weakness  is  Intemperance.  Our  polit- 
:  il  history  famishes  only  loo  many  painful 
i'-j-trations  of  its  deplorable  effects  in  the  de- 
t•  rioratioti  of  individual  and  official  character. 
ifow  has  intemperance  impaired  the  usefulness 
'  f  many  of  our  public  men !  We  need  but  re- 
^  '■■TiiheT  the  names  of  Silas  Wright  and  Daniel 
W*;>jt:ter  as  instances  of  such  deterioration  and 
\  iikniptcy.  Familiarity  irith  vice  deadens 
^•.r  pcnsibility  to  ito  destructive  consequences. 
vricn  a  President  is  assassinated  the  whole  na- 
!.  'ti  shudders  with  horror.  But  Senators,  Rep- 
i'  -entatives,  and  others  intrusted  with  grave 
r  iljlic  responsibiHties,  under  the  slower  poison 
of  the  intoiicating  cup,  one  after  another  sur- 
r^  ndor,  are  eelipaed  io  politioal  obliTion,  and  go 
i'  wn  to  death  in  dishonor,  and  the  mournful 
*ragedy,  often  as  it  is  repeated,  excites  but  a 


passing  comment.  Very  recently  an  Illinoi 
Senator,  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  generous 
sympathies,  has  left  the  United  States  Senate, 
sadly  blighted  by  strong  drink.  The  Congres- 
sional Temperanoo  Society  was  not  inaugurated 
one  hour  too  soon.  Great  indeed  was,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  need  thereof.  In  the  old-time 
courts  of  kings  and  queens,  drunkenness  was 
bad  enough,  ft  is  more  mischievous  still  in  a 
Domocratic-Hcpublican  Congress.  Deputed  as 
the  guardians  of  important  trusts,  involving 
the  rights  and  interests  of  millions  of  constitu- 
ents, how  disastrously  are  these  trusts  fi-equently 
betrayed  by  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
are  ''muddled,"  reckless,  or  stupefied,  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  I  Little  better  than 
insanity,  much  of  the  time,  is  the  mental  con- 
dition of  men  who  abandon  themselves  to  the^ 
use  of  strong  drink  and  to  the  habit  of  intoxi^ 
cation.  How  utterly  unfitted  are  they,  in  the 
absence  of  self-control,  for  the  duties  of  legisla- 
tion, inyolving  the  present  and  future  welfttre 
of  this  and  succeeding  generations!  What 
American  does  not  yet  blush  with  shame  at  the 
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memory  of  our  late  "  accidental"  Preaideiit  on 
bis  "swinging  circle"  tour  of  shamelesa  de- 
'bauohery,  and  in  his  periods  of  frenay  and  in- 
toxication at  the  capital  as  well!  Little  less 
than  miraculous  was  our  national  deliverance 
from  the  peculiar  perils  of  an  administration 
which  bad  for  its  bead  a  man  bo  notoriously 
drunken  and  profligate. 

But  it  is  not  alone  or  chiefly  from  intemper- 
ance within  the  ranks  of  public,  representatlTO 
men  that  our  greatest  national  daxfger  lies.    It 
is  rather  from  intemperance  among  the  voters 
and  masses  of  citizens  that  we  bave  most  to  fear. 
Citizenship  in  a  republic,  with  its  rare  opportu- 
nities and  corresponding  responsibilities,  calls 
for  a  high  order  of  character,  for  a  noble  type 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.    The  voter  is  the 
principal ;   the  legislator  the  agent      If  the 
agent  be  drunken  and  incompetent  be  may  be 
dismis^ied  and  his  place  filled  by  a  better.    But 
the  voter  of  a  republic  is  himself  a  sovereign. 
Intemperance,  with  its  consequent  incompetency 
■  among  the  voters  of  a  nation,  is  therefore  at- 
tended with  the  gravest  peril.    Republicanism 
in  all  our  large  cities  is  to-day  a  confessed  fail- 
ure.   The  birthright  of  citizenship  is  barterod 
for  strong  drink.     The  grogshoi>s  rule.     Elec- 
tions have  become  a  farce.    Voters  go  through 
the  motions  but  to  follow  a  prior  edict  of  the 
grogshop.    The  preliminary  canvass  indicates 
the  probable  number  of  votes  which  will  be 
necessary,  and  from  the  pliant  material  which 
intemperance  furnishes  *'  repeaters"  are  manu- 
factured.   However  enthusiastic  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  grogshops  of  the  metropolis  can  man- 
ufacture or  manipulate  votes  equal  to  the  emer- 
.gency,  and  neutralize  their  heaviest  majorities. 
The  small  number  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
votes,  if  rightly  distributed  in  certain  States,  it 
has  heen  computed,  would  have  changed  the 
result  of  the  last  Presidential  election,  making 
•^Seymour  instead  of  Grant  the  President.    If 
the  need  could  have  been  anticipated  in  advance, 
the  grogshops  of  New  York  alone  could  easily 
have  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Nor  will  their  ambition  for  political  conquest 
long  bo  satisfied  with  municipal  and  State  af- 
fairs—nothing  short  of  acknowledged  national 
^supremacy.    Thn  rum  interest  cares  nothing  for 
*the  purity  of  the  ballot-box. 

The  formation  of  powerful  "  riogs"  and  mo- 
nopolies is  a  growing  and  evil  tendency  of  the 
present  period.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  vio- 
ious,  powerful,  and  threatening  is  the  immense 
commercial  interest  represented  in  the  liquor 
traffic.  In  New  York  City  alone  two  hundred 
million  dollars  are  thus  invested  1    As  we  '▼rite, 


ten  million  dollars,  wo  are  assured,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  lobbies  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature in  behalf  of  the  beer  manufacturers 
only!  What  an  overwhelming  pecuniary 
strength  is  therefore  represented  by  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  invested  in  all  the  various 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  throughout  tbo 
country  !  By  it  both  the  great  political  parties 
are  sabordinaied,  sodety  is  demoralized,  crime 
is  stimulated,  and  in  its  presence  superficial, 
popular  religion  is  dumb. 

Inevitably  the  cause  of  Temperance  is  inti- 
nuitely  related  to  and  involved  in  politics.    Pol- 
iticians for  the  most  part  are  shy  of  it,  and  many 
Temperance  men  are  prone  to  avoid  and  past- 
pone  the  issue,  in  their  political  relations.    It 
is  the  proper  function  of  government  to  so  reg:- 
ulate  aATairs,  wherever  it  assumes  to  interfere  at 
all,  as  to  promote  the  general  welfare.    In  view 
of  the  consequences  of  the  liquor  traffic  it  would 
be  clearly  at  fault  if  it  declined  all  interference. 
It  does  not,  however,  decline  to  interfere.    It 
has  long  taken  cogpiizance  of  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  revenue.    It  exacts  li- 
cense of  dealers  and  puts  certain  restrictioDs 
upon  the  traffic.    If  therefore  the  Government 
may  interfere  for  any  r^n^lalion  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  it  may  and  should  so  interfere  as  best  to 
promote  the  public  good.    It  is  an  establisheii 
principle  of  the  Temperance  movement  thst 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as 
a  beverage  is  physiologically  the  wisest,  and 
morally  the  safest  rule  of  individual  conduct. 
Society  is  but  an  aggregation  of  individuals.    If 
total  abstinence  is  right  for  the  individual,  the 
duty  of  the  State,  if  it  interfere  at  all,  is  teo- 
HiBiTiOK.    License  is,  however,  the  prtsent  prac- 
tise of  tho  Government.    Th|it  it  does  not  prth 
mote  tho  public  welfSare  need  not  here  be  argued. 
That  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  public  demoraliza- 
tion, instead  of  promoting  the  general  welfare, 
no  intelligent,  thoughtful  man  or  woman  will 
deny.    License  is  the  policy  advocated,  or  ar- 
quiesood  in,  by  both  the  two  great  political  par* 
ties.    All  citizens  who  are  in  the  ranks  of  either 
of  those  political  divisions  are  responsible  lor 
the   perpetuation   of  legalized   intemperance. 
The  ballot  is  the  representative  of  the  power  of 
citizenship.    It  is  the  means  which  the  voter 
employs  to  determine,  so  far  as  be  individuar'j 
can,  the  policy  and  character  of  the  organizri 
government  of  which  he  is  a  eonstitnent  part 
It  is  a  rare  opportunity ;  it  is  attended  with  a 
corresponding  responsibility.     How  is  this  c;^ 
portunity  used,  this  responsibility  met,  by  t:  t 
Temperance  men  who  are  voters  P 
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We  scarcely  need  to  remind  cor  readers  that, 
n  ita  political  aspects^  the  Temperance  cause  at 
L»>  pi^sent  time  is  in  a  discouragody  Unguish- 

'^  condition.  Prohibition,  vhere  it  has  been 
.v.cmpted,  has  lacked  an  adequate  public  opin- 

n    to    insure    thorough,    efficient   execution. 

Local  option*'  if  a  partial  expedient  from 
9c  '::ich,  of  oonrae,  in  its  Tery  nature,  only  par- 
i  :t.l,  and  to  radical  Temperance  meh  and  women, 
ur..^  at  is  factory  results  could  be  realised  orex- 
r-Hrd.  Ajs  both  a  State  and  national  policy, 
f  .€  license  system  generally  prevails.  Revenue 
li  exacted  of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  In 
!  im  the  Gk>venmient  pledges  to  them  immunity 
^-.m  interfierenoe,  and  the  Temperance  move- 
nt nt  is  defied,  and  the  community  demoralised. 
In  the  support  of  this  legalised  intemperance, 

ill  of  the  great  parties  are  involved.  While 
J^rDperance  men,  therefore,  continue  to  vote 
i  -^a  their  own  avowed  principles,  it  is  not  at 
..:  ^nrprising  that  they  should  be  at  a  political 
...^^d  vantage  and  under  a  cloud.  Thousands  of 
-i-mbexs  of  the  diffiurent  Temperance  organisa- 
\  IIS,  while  advocating  total  abstinence  in  the 
*i  acting  or  lodge,  at  the  polls,  where,  most  of 
»  1,  their  action  is  fraught  with  direct  good  or 
'viL  results  to  the  cause,  vote  to  perpetuate 
irimkenness  and  all  the  crimes  and  casnalties- 
.•  Lich  attend  it  They  attempt  to  build  up  a 
;  roUctive  Temperance  wall  of  virtue  with  one 
.  iiid,  while  at  the  polls  they  continue  to  over- 
draw it  with  the  other.  Launched  upon  a 
::  ol-tida  of  intemperance,  with  one  oar  they 
11  np  stream ;  with  the  other,  down !  If,  un- 
«   r  such  circnmstanoes,  there  is  progress  in 

i  her  direction,  it  is,  of  course,  backward, 
ntlier  than  forward.  Though  the  pledge,  the 
•/^•'.ch,  the  sermon,  the  prayer  are  for  Temper- 

T'lOj  they  axe  nullified  by  the  vote,  which  in- 
>:  Tifca  the  license  platform,  which  sends  to  the 
!•  .^i^slatnre  members  to  perpetuate,  and  chooses 
( t^  ers  to  execute,  the  license  law.  Herein  is 
thi  fj.tal  weakness  of  the  Temperance  move- 
m*  nt.  Il  is  the  want  of  intelligent,  oonscien- 
Li  MS  discrimination  at  this  point  which  hinders 
it»  progress,  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  service 
pti  i'.red  in  its  behalf  by  many  of  its  weU-mean- 

b:;  friends.    The  avowed  enemies  of  the  cause 
powerful,  and  unscrupulous ;  but  in  the  po- 
ra.!  aspect,  the  unoouscioos  enemies  of  its  own 
jsehold  are  among  those  by  whom  it  is  dam- 
.]  most  serionsly.    While  the  votes  of  Tem- 
anco  men  are  given  to  perpetuate  legalised 
.'  Tnperanoe^  little  relatively  can  be  done  to- 
ird  reconstructing  the  State  upon  the  only 
•  and  true  principle  of  prohibition  and  of 
t  J  abstinenoe  from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 


What  then  are  the  political  duties  of  Tern* 
peranco  men  and  women  P  We  include  women 
in  oar  inquiry,  for,  though  now  unjustly  pro- 
scribed at  the  polls,  they  are  not  without  politi- 
cal influence,  to  be  wisely  or  unwisely'  exerted ; 
and  we  confidently  anticipate  the  period  in  the 
near  future  when  their  votes  may,  and  we  trust, 
in  a  largo  preponderance,  will  be  given  in  be- 
half of  prohibition.  The  hour  is  ripe  for  a  for- 
ward Temperafice  movement  The  general  dis- 
cussion has  alieady  consumed  the  life- time  of 
one  generation.  In  the  light  of  that  lesson  of 
history  which  teaches  that  this  is  the  average 
period  required  for  the  initiation  and  successful 
consummation  of  any  great  reform,  is  it  not 
time  now  to  begin  to  see  some  more  definite  aod 
encouraging  results  than  have  hitherto  been  at- 
tained in  the  prosecution  of  the  Temperance 
reform?  The  first  political  duty  is  to  sever 
those  relations  which  compromise  and  nullify 
one's  principles.  If  the  party  is  wedded  to  li- 
cense and  intemperance,  and  refuses  to  be  di- 
vorced, the  radical  Temperance  voter  has  no 
place  left  in  its  ranks  in  which  he  may  properly 
stand.  He  must  come  out  of  it,  that  he  be  not 
a  partaker  of  its  iniquity.  He  must  have  the 
strength  of  character  to  stand  alone,  if  need  be, 
for  a  time.  It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  step  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
majority  into  what,  at  the  outset,  to  superficial 
observers,  is  a  forlorn,  hopeless,  useless  minor- 
ity. Down  stream  dead  fish  float  easily ;  it 
takes  live  ones  to  go  up.  There  exists  to  day, 
latent,  unemployed,  or  misdirected,  a  vast 
amount  of  political  strength  in  the  various 
Temperance  organizations.  Their  membership 
is  counted  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. At  present  this  reserve  strength,  which 
should  be  sacredly  consecrated,  in  political,  as 
in  other  relations,  to  the  total  abstinence,  pro- 
hibitory policy,  is,  for  the  most  part,  subservi- 
ent, in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties, 
to  license  and  to  legalized  intemperance.  We 
do  not  expect  or  affirm  that  a  majority  party  in 
support  of  Prohibition  can  be  on  the  instant 
summoned  into  being.  But  we  do  affirm,  most 
earnestly,  that  the  necessary  preliminary  stops 
can  and  should  now  be  taken.  The  issue  be- 
tween the  friends  and  opponents  of  Total  Absti- 
nence Snd  Prohibition  should  be  avowed,  and 
uncompromisingly  joined  in  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics. 

First,  the  individual ;  next,  the  Prchihition 
League;  finally,  a  Frohihitory  Pa^iy.  The  indi- 
vidual voter  who  signs  the  Total  Abstinenoe 
Pledge  should  reflect  that  he  violates  the  spirit 
of  that  pledge  not  less  in  voting  for  license  leg« 
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islation  than  if  he  were  to  pat  the  intoxicating 
cup  to  hiB  own,  or  direct  it  to  his  neighbor^a 
lips.  By  the  agency  of  his  ballot  he  anthorizes 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and,  with  gov- 
emmental  tanction  and  protection,  opena  wide 
the  door  of  temptation.  His  weaker  brother 
outers  therein  and  is  sacrificed.  Better  not 
rote  at  all  than  to  vote  for  the  platform  and 
candidates  whose  avowed  policy  is  to  peipetnate 
the  evil  we  deplore. 

We  counsel  the  immediate  and  general  organ- 
ization among  the  friends  of  Temperance  of 
Frohibition  Leagues,  Their  members  should  be 
pledged  not  alone  to  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors  personally,  but  to  an  un- 
compromising support  of  Prohibition  in  politics, 
as  against  license,  or  an  unrestricted  liquor 
traffic.  Where  two  or  more  agree,  such  a  league 
is  possible.  Once  formed,  it  becomes  a  nucleus 
about  which  additional  political  strength  can  be 
gathered.  With  such  increase,  the  Leagues  be* 
come  the  substantial  basis  of  the  party  of  Pro- 
hibition. If  either  of  the  existing  parties  will 
adopt  prohibition  in  good  faith  as  its  principle, 
and  choose  candidates  pledged  unqualifiedly  to 
its  support,  yetj  well.  The  Temperance  move- 
ment has  asked  this  reasonable  service  of  them, 
and  hitherto  they  have  declined.  Let,  there- 
fore, Prohibition  Leagues  be  organized  now, 
and  the  members  thereof  concentrated  into  a 
new,  distinct  political  force.  The  numbers  may 
bo  small  at  first.  But,  as  God  is,  and  truth  is 
on  the  side  of  Temperance,  they  will  increase. 
In  many  localities  there  is  already  political 
strength  enough,  latent  in  the  existing  Temper- 
ance Societies,  the  Good  Templars,  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  and  kindred  organizations,  if  con- 
centrated as  we  propose,  and  thrown  as  a  unit 
for  Prohibition,  to  hold  the  balance  of  political 
power.  Thus  concentrated  and  employed  in 
real  earnest,  the  Temperance  movement  has  al- 
ready a  sufficiency  of  accumulated  political  cap- 
ital to  command  an  immediate  respect  io  legis- 
lation. State  and  national,  such  as  has  never 
hitherto  been  accorded  to  it.  The  Proliibition 
League  may  begin  this  preliminary  work  of  con- 
centration at  once,  in  every  neighborhood,  town, 
and  city.  The  machinery  for  action  at  the  polls 
may  be  called  into  existence  as  the  election  ap- 
proaches. The  time  for  discriminating  action 
is  at  hand.  Inebriate  asyluma  are  g^od  to  alle- 
viate suffering,  and  to  aid  in  curing  the  disease 
and  insanity  which  the  legalized  liquor  traffic 
stimulates.  Prohibition  is  fundamentally  im- 
portant to  prevent  the  sufioring  which  the  asylum 
is  invoked  to  cure.  The  "moral  agitation'* 
movement,  not  long  since  inaugurated  in  Mas- 


sachusetts—a  revival  of  the  old  Washingloniai 
method— If  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  diw*rim 
inating  in  its  teaching,  will  be  timely  and  vain 
able  help.  But  moral  agitation  in  behalf  of  th* 
Temperance  cause  can  not  properly  OTerlool 
political  complicity  for  the  perpetnatioD  of  in 
temperance.  Temperance  men  can  not  ma-s 
qnerade  in  two  characters.  They  can  not  b< 
saints  morally,  while  they  are  politically  sin 
ners. 

We  welcome  all  helps  in  the  creation  of  s 
Temperance  public  opinion.  In  this.  Temper- 
ance Societies,  of  all  kinds,  clergymen,  cbnrcbes. 
physicians,  teachers,  editors,  good  citaaena  everr 
where,  have  a  work  to  do.  Opinion  is  the  foun- 
tain of  political  power;  but  the  channel  of  con- 
centrated action  should  be  opened.  'We  sum- 
mon, therefore,  the  earnest  and  nnoomproznls- 
ing  friends  of  Temperance  to  at  once  begin  the 
work  of  organizing  PnoHiBinoir  LaAoiTBa,  115 
the  basis  of  the  party  of  the  near  futore,  wluc2i 
is  to  crystalize  opinion  into  statutes  for  the  sup- 
pression of  poisonous  dram-drinking,  for  the 
preservation  of  national  integrity,  and  tht- 
promotion  of  a  true  civilization. 


■^■^ 


Ak   IkT£BS8TINO   QiTEBT    AhSW£B£I>. — 

The  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  sis  experfi 
are  often  called  ujion  to  decide  whether  a  given 
blood-stain  is  or  is  not  human.  Many  enthusi- 
astic microBOopists  have  full  confidence  that 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  decide  the  matter  br 
looking  through  their  instruments,  until  findir.^ 
themselvee  cross-questioned  by  a  sharp  lawyer. 
Human  blood  is  easily  distinguished  &om  thr/ 
of  many  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fiahee,  Iv 
the  size  and  form  of  the  globules;  and  tc^o,, 
both  chemical  and  microscopical,  have  been  pro- 
posed for  distinguishing  human  blood  from  tha^ 
of  some  of  the  domesticated  animals.  In  medico^ 
legal  cases,  such,  if  good,  would  be  of  the  ntmosl 
importance,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  th^ 
none  exist  which  can  be  admitted  as  ahsolut 
If  an  observer  had  given  him  blood  from  mx 
and  the  dog,  without  knowing  any  drenmsta! 
which  would  lead  to  an  opinion  aa  to  th, 
origin,  there  is  no  valid  eign  which  would  just 
him  in  going  into  court  and  saying  which 
and  which  was  not  human.  The  teat  of  oM 
given  off  when  sulphuric  acid  iB  added  to  t] 
blood,  however  successful  it  may  have  once  Lr^ 
in  the  hands  of  some  experts,  has  not,  after  in  11 
years,  come  into  use,  and  that  of  the  size  aj 
appearance  of  the  globules  also  fails,  as  tl 
globules  of  some  of  the  domestioated  anin^: 
offer  the  same  characteristics  as  those  of  n^. 
•^Naturaiiii, 
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Toning   the    Mind. 


BT  BIT.   JOHX  XOSTBITK. 


THB  somewhat  startling  statemeiLt  has  been 
made  that  every  man  is  nnsound.  A  ge- 
nial irriter,  who  diiKworses  "Goncening  Screws/' 
says  this  statement  is  to  be  limited  to  mental 
lULsoondness.  Whether  this  writer  had  jnst 
tamed  £n>m  reading  the  last  aoquittal  of  a  mur- 
derer by  a  jury,  we  may  not  know ;  but  if  these 
jory  trials  furnish  any  solid  data  on  the  sub- 
j<:ct,  wa  may  rightly  infer  that  men  and  women 
gcneraUj  are  treading  on  the  brink  of  insan- 
itv. 

It  is  not  quite  olear  that  either  the  writer  re- 
fcrrred  to,  or  the  judicial  decisions  which  pro- 
voke our  sneers,  are  all  wrong.  The  color,  if 
not  the  snbstance  of  truth,  is  here.  The  causes 
of  the  abnormal  oondition  are  found  in  the  ele- 
ments that  compose  our  lives.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  does  not  contain  enough  of  worry, 
disappointment,  or  defeat,  seriously  to  disturb 
the  mental  balance  of  a  great  many  people. 
The  real  &et,  howeveri  is  not  that  insanity  or 
organic  unsoundness  is  thereby  entailed,  but  a 
simple  disturbance  or  destruction  of  the  mind's 
temper  or  tone.  Behind  mere  health,  not  the 
cause  but  the  condition  of  strength  and  activity 
which  constitute  health,  is  this  tone,  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  normal  ring  or 
vigor,  like  the  temper  of  the  truest  steel,  which 
fits  the  mental  fiiculties  to  achieve  their  own 
health. 

In  most  people  this  condition  is  lost  by 
sheer  neglect  or  abuse.  Tery  few  ever  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  the  mind  should 
be  the  object  of  as  mnoh  care  as  the  condition 
of  the  body.  Few  indeed  have  ever  become 
eofficiently  acquainted  with  tliemselves  to  know 
jast  where  their  mental  weaknesses  lie ;  or  just 
how  much  the  spirit  will  bear  without  breaking; 
or  how  to  guard  against  the  mind's  unfortunate 
moods ;  or  how,  when  a  fit  of  mental  sickness  is 
on,  to  nurse  and  tone  the  inner  man  (which  is 
too  often  the  inner  baby)  as  a  mother  nurses  an 
iniant.  The  consequence  of  this  ignorance  is, 
that  the  mind  is  grossly  overworked,  greviously 
wronged,  wickedly  neglected,  and  beoomee  at 
once  the  originator  and  supporter  of  a  whole 
brood  of  bodily  infirmities.  And  what  is  doubly 
astonishing  is,  that  the  persons  whose  business 
rcquirss  a  oonstant  use  of  the  mind,  are  the 
very  ones  to  whom  the  crime  of  neglect  or  abuse 
too  often  belongs. 


This  significant  sentence  occurs  in  Benton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy :"  "  Other  men  look 
to  their  tools— a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils ;  a 
smith  will  look  to  his  hammer,  anvil,  and  forge ; 
a  husbandman  will  mend  his  plow-irons  and 
grind  his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull ;  a  huntsman  or 
falconer  will  have  especial  care  of  his  hawks, 
hounds,  horses,  and  dogs ;  a  musician  will  string 
his  lute; — only  scholars  neglect  that  instru- 
ment, their  brain  and  spirits,  which  they  daily 
use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  the  world, 
which  by  much  study  is  consumed." 

Keglect  of  the  regular  care  of  our  mental  hab- 
its results  partly  from  a  false  idea  of  education — 
conceiving  of  the  work  of  fitting  the  mind  for  a 
whole  life's  campaign  as  ending  with  a  prescribed 
course  of  training ;  partly,  too,  from  the  notion 
that  the  mentsl  mood  depends  entirely  on  the 
physical  oondition,  and  as  a  consequence,  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics  are  the  most  suitable  agents 
to  convey  tone  to  the  mind. 

Many  whose  sole  occupation  is  thought- work 
are  accustomed  to  treat  the  mind  as  a  perpetual 
motion  that  feeds  itself  with  the  power  it  ex- 
pends. They  crop  the  spiritual  soil  as  some 
farmers  crop  their  acres,  requiring  it,  without  re- 
newing its  energies,  to  yield  successive  returns, 
until,  like  an  old  Virginia  or  Missouri  planta- 
tion, it  is  thoroughly  '*  skinned."  It  is  an  oflciet 
to  absolute  impoverishment,  as  well  as  a  relief  to 
the  world  for  whom  their  products  are  furnished, 
that  these  uncured  minds  are  connected  with 
bodies  that  are  subjected  to  regular  habits. 
American  literature  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
bat?  ads,  oat-meal,  {fymnastics,  and  well-regu- 
%(iied  living  generally ;  but  it  holds  a  heavy  debt 
against  that  neglect  that  refuses  to  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  worn  spirit  the  elements  of  a  new 
life  which  lie  within  its  reach. 

We  must  be  careful  to  discriminate  between 
toning  and  feeding.  The  mind  may  receive  a 
constant  income  of  material,  more  than  replen- 
ishing the  vacancies  caused  by  repeated  outgo, 
stiU  it  is  only  gorged,  not  recreated  or  enliv- 
ened. The  curse  of  the  cunent  literature  is, 
that  too  much  of  what  is  written  is  a  grist  dis- 
charged from  a  mental  hopper,  and  not  only  so 
but  it  is  often  a  grist  that  has  been  ground  in  a 
similar  manner  many  times  before.  A  mind  in 
perfect  health  will  produce  no  more  than  is  the 
legitimate  increase  of  itself— an  increment  con- 
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taining  a  portion  of  its  own  ritalitj,  a  measure 
of  its  own  individuality,  an  offspring  of  its  own 
substance. 

Too  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  life  comes 
from  a  mind  that  is  not  impelled  by  a  healthy 
force  of  its  own,  hut  is  ready  to  be  distracted  by 
anxiety,  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  misfortune,  or 
to  be  slowly  eaten  up  by  worrying. 

The  problem  of  both  happiness  and  nscfnlness 
is  best  solved  by  knowing  how  to  keep  the  men- 
tal particles  in  a  proper  cohesion,  and  how  to 
mainl-ain  and  cultivate  that  virtue ^  which,  in 
the  old  Roman  sense,  ip  the  soul  of  manhood. 

The  influence  of  this  normal  tone,  or  the 
want  of  it,  is  readily  felt  by  any  reflecting  mind. 
There  are  times  when  one  can  not  write  or 
speak,  or  even  act  as  the  occasion  requires,  not 
because  })e  does  not  know  how,  but  because  he 
does  not  feel  how.  The  power  of  instinctive 
adaptation  is  gone.  He  is  wholly  unequal  to 
the  crisis.  He  takes  his  pen  to  write,  he  has  a 
dim  conception  of  an  idea  that  ought  to  come, 
but  will  not.  He  may  be  called  upon  to  utter 
his  sentiments,  and  he  finds  a  whole  treasury  of 
precious  material  looked,  and  the  key  is  gone. 
When  the  occasion  is  over,  this  wealth  lies  about 
him  like  sprinkled  gold  dust,  and  he  fairly  sinks 
under  the  chagrin  that  gathers  upon  him. 

If  Sir  AVm.  Hamilton  is  to  be  believed  (and 
experience  appears  to  second  his  theory),  '*  the 
infinitely  greater  part  of  our  spiritual  treasures 
lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness, 
hid  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  mind.*'  The 
point  is  to  got  these  hiding-places  to  give  up 
their  substance  when  it  is  wanted.  This  point 
is  gained,  not  by  increasing  the  possessions  of 
the  mind,  but  by  changing  the  relations  of  what 
it  already  has.  There  are  some  soils  that  pos- 
sess all  tub  main  conditions  necessary  to  produce 
a  luxuriant  crop,  yet  they  are  almost  barren. 
What  they  need  is  not  more  volume  but  a  new 
treatment — fertilizing,  under-draining,  subsoil- 
ing,  or  pulverizing — which  shall  operate  as  a 
tonic  to  bring  the  already  present  elements  into 
healthy  action.  The  mind,  particularly  that 
of  a  student  or  a  thinker,  frequently,  indeed 
regularly,  requires  something  of  the  same  sort 
Intellectual  possessions  are  useless  until  they 
are  vitalized  and  resolved  by  individual  intel- 
lectual vigor.  The  elements  of  success  are  too 
frequently  absconding  thoughts  oy  nuggets  of 
knowledge,  or  even  impulses  which  lurk  away 
in  '*  obscure  recesses,"  only  to  return  when 
some  special  influence  shall  have  brought  the 
demanding  power  and  the  supplying  capacity 
into  wakeful  sympathy.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  sympathy  can  not  be  secured  at  will.    This 


may  be  true.  Bijit  it  is  very  certain  that  manr 
questionable  devices  are  resorted  to  for  tlie 
purpose  of  bringing  the  lagging  faculties  to  a 
given  work.  Were  we  to  invade  the  sanr- 
tums  of  some  who  furnish  to  the  world  rare 
intellectual  products,  we  should  be  amazrl  to 
see  how  even  genius  depends  upon  the  iojipi- 
ration  of  certain  old  women's  appliances,  or 
certain  deleterious  agents. 

There  are  eloquent  preachers,  who,  possibly 
laying  too  much  literal  stress  upon  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  '*  How  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings/' 
or  yielding  unconsciously  to  the  principle  held 
by  the  inventor  of  Prindle's  steamer,  that  cooked 
food  is  the  more  profitable,  regularly  produce  the 
hebdomidal  nourishment  for  their  people  by  \h^ 
application  of  steam  or  hot  water  to  their  f&t 
Others  never  get  the  mind  at  work  except  >>t 
the  aid  of  the  cigar,  or  the  inevitable  quU. 
And  men  as  great  as  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Bonia 
have  fed  their  fires  with  opium,  or  the  *'  cup  that 
cheers,"  and  then — "inebriates." 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  humlia? 
about  the  **  divine  afflatus''  which  one  of  our 
humorists  calls  the  ditine  Jlattteta.  The  thing 
sought  in  this  breeze  of  inspiration  so  roper- 
stitiously  **  waited  for,"  is  simply  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  mental  faculties,  a  condition  whose 
cause  is  only  and  entirely  human. 

Every  mountain  climber  knows  what  this  in- 
fluence is,  when,  after  toil  and  weariness  is 
resisting  the  force  of  gravitation  he  comes  ^i- 
denly  to  some  jutting  cliff  that  plimges  upon 
his  vision  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty,  start- 
ing into  instant  action  every  mode  or  faculty  cf 
the  mind,  and  emptying  all  the  "  obscure  r^ 
cesses."  Then  he  feels  that  he  can  speak  or 
write,  or  even  play  the  poet 

This  sudden  thrill  may  well  illustrate  the  pos> 
sibility  of  stirring  the  stagnant  depths  of  the 
spirit,  but  the  means  used  to  produce  the  inspi- 
ration are  far  too  extraordinary  to  be  practici- 
ble.  The  mountains  will  sot  oome  to  us  at 
our  bidding,  nor'Can  we  all,  Hahomet-Hke,  go  to 
the  mountain.  A  simple  process  must  be  quite 
as  effectual.  The  mind  must,  and  can  be  taught 
to  recover  its  better  states  by  a  systematic  cnl- 
ture,  and  a  thorough  disoiplina  With  thii 
training,  very  simple  remedies,  and  those  no: 
brought  from  far,  prove  to  be  equally  efficies: 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

The  readiest  oure  for  the  worn  spirit  of  s  5tii> 
dent  is  a  change  in  his  book  diet.  Robert  HsH 
administered  to  himself  almoet  regular  doses 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  Robertson  of  Brighton  re- 
curred constantly  to  his  well  read  authors, 
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^bidi  he  could  well  nigb  connt  on  his  fin- 

The  mind  that  endeavors  to  brace  itself  for 
unusual  effort,  commonly  seeks  its  tonics  in 
a  sphere  higher  than  that  which  hounds  its  or- 
dinary activity,  like  that  One  ^ho  took  his 
wearied  soul  to  the  mountain  top,  just  previous 
to  bis  most  responsible  tmdertakings.  A  merely 
jjL'led  mind  invariably  descends  to  a  lower 
ephero  for  relief.  Newton,  Scott,  Cowper, 
Bums,  and  Dickens,  found  abundant  revivifi- 
cation in  the  society  of  dogs.  Dr.  Chalmers 
secured  the  same  object  by  a  nightly  roll  and 
tumble  on  the  floor  with  his  children. 

Usually,  when  the  machinery  of  the  mind 
rons  hard  from  any  cause,  the  proper  remedy  is 
not  books,  bat  something  totally  different. 

Beading  is  apt  to  continue  in  use  the  facul- 
ties that  are  tired.  What  is  demanded  is  an 
entire  change  of  sphere,  calling  into  play  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  faculties.  Just  here  arises 
tlie  necessity  of  amusement  in  its  strict  sense, 
as  distfngui8he4  from  mere  physical  recreation 
— something  that  shall  mtf«#  away  the  mind  from 
its  wearying  tasks. 

The  world  scarcely  knows  how  much  of  the 
^ood  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  gave  to  it  is  reolly 
to  be  credited  to  his  old  fiddle.  It  can  not  for  a 
iTiOment  be  supposed  that  the  Doctor  found  any 
amusement  in  his  saw-horse.  It  Requires  a 
horse  of  another  kind  for  that.  An  earnest 
Philadelphia  clergyman,  whose  untimely  death 
by  accident  is  now  lamented,  found  that  noth- 
ing would  restore  the  equilibrium  of  his  whole 
being  like  a  daily  game  at  billiards.  How 
many  have  found  relief  in  chess,  a  game  suscep- 
tible of  the  severest  thought,  yet  bringing  the 
strain  upon  a  different  side  of  the  mind,  and,  to 
some  experts,  with  the  most  delightful  fascina- 
tion. Indeed,  some  of  those  sports  that  are,  for 
the  timo,  prodigiously  exhausting,  prove  to  be 
equally  rejuvenating.  Among  these  is  field- 
Eporti Dg,  and  particularly  wing-shooting.  How 
much  relief  Bobertson  received  from  this  sport, 
far  more  English  than  American,  is  evidenced 
in  his  biography,  which  describes  him  as  sitting 
for  hours  in  a  barrel  waiting  to  "draw  his 
sights"  on  some  wary  duck. 

Society  and  solitude  are  both  generous  nurses, 
and  each  has  its  peculiar  dependents. 

It  is  wisely  said,  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron>  00 
a  man  the  face  of  his  friend."  Nothing  corrod es 
a  man's  spirit  more  than  loneliness.  There  is  a 
certain  sense  in  which  humanity  is  a  whole  of 
which  each  individual  is  an  integral  factor. 
Like  the  parts  of  aibely  adjusted  machine,  some 
spirits  are  made  to  move  together  with  the  inti- 


macy of  cog  wheels.  If  we  could  only  get  the 
human  race  properly  grouped,  and  make  them 
stay  so,  we  should  largely  increase  the  aggregate 
happiness.  Promiscuous  society  wears  the  soul 
by  too  much  friction ;  intimate  friendship  re- 
doubles its  strength  by  adding  another  self.  It 
is  having  constantly  to  meet  and  conduct  our- 
selves agreeably  with  thbse  general  and  indefinite 
individuals  known  as  *'  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry," 
that  kills  us.  Doubtless  there  is  some  precious 
ore  in  every  human  breast  that  would  bless  our 
poverty  if  we  only  had  it ;  but  the  process  of 
sinking  the  shaft  through  the  strata  of  strange- 
ness, conventionality,  and  outward  uncongenial- 
ity  wears  us  out.  What  we  need  is  to  approach 
a  few  spirits  by  the  adits  we  have  already  made 
and  worn  well. 

Vigor  of  mind  tends  to  decrease,  and  the  indi- 
vidual type  to  become  dull,  because  of  the  decline 
of  friendship  and  the  higher  order  of  conversa- 
tion. There  are  too  fewcoteriei  among  congen- 
ial Bpirits  like  those  which  brought  Cowper  and 
his  friends,  and  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Wordsworth 
into  daily  intercourse. 

The  importance  of  definite  friendship  grows 
as  you  refiect  upon  it  Not  only  are  there 
bright  minds  that  would  be  brighter  with 
frequent  friction  of  kindred  spirits,  but  the 
masses  of  toiling,  struggling  beings  who  drag 
their  life  as  a  heavy  burden,  are  waiting  for 
nothing  as  for  particular  sympathy;  not  the 
corporate  pity  of  a  benevolent  association,  that 
so  often  contains  a  measure  of  contempt,  but 
a  fellow  feeling  that  comes  from  a  particular 
interest  in  themselves,  as  well  as  their  circum- 
stances. 

Society  and  Solitude  have  each  their  own 
patients,  and  the  one  will  sometimes  kill  where 
the  other  will  cure.  It  would  never  do  to 
cramp  Wordsworth  into  the  crowded  streets  of 
London,  nor  to  scatter  Charles  Lamb  among 
the  hills  of  Grasmere,  or  the  objects  of  the  De- 
scriptive Sketches.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  certain  amount  of  nature  alone  is 
not  necessary  to  the  healthy  tone  of  every 
spirit.  Certain  it  is  that  Nature  is  a  most  gen- 
erous and  constant  nurse.  She  has  a  pad  to 
put  just  where  the  heavy  burden  galls  the 
mind,  an  elixir  to  spread  a  new  life  over  every 
desponding  heart. 

"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth 
Our  hearts  and  minds  to  bless, 
Spontaneooi  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness." 

Hany  very  good  people  have  witnessed  with 
horror  the  exodus  of  the  multitudes  from  the 
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heat  of  any  large  city  to  saburban  grorea  and 
gardenSi  wbenaooTer  the  Bummer  Sunday  mom* 
ing  brings  tbe  Buapenaion  of  work.  Yarions 
devices  have  been  attempted  by  which  to  seize 
these  wandering  souls  and  confine  them  in  the 
religions  orypta  and  holy  cells  of  too  many  of 
oar  city  churches.  Still  they  go,  and  the  throng 
increases  with  each  sucoessiTe  year.  These  life- 
ridden  spirits  simply  obey  a  law  of  their  being, 
that  impels  them  to  restore  the  waste  that  a 
week  of  confinement  and  hard  work  have  left. 
They  follow  ofteQ  that  teaeher  which  "  breathes 
truth  by  cheerfulness  ;*'  they  crave 


« 


One  impulse  from  a  remal  wood/' 


that  shall  carry  alacrity  to  the  slow,  heavy  toil 
of  the  cheerless  week.  If  the  churches  ever 
design  to  bring  these  restless  beings  within  the 
range  of  "  better  inflaencesi"  they  must  aban- 
don the  conceit  of  medieval  gloom  in  the  edifice, 
song,  and  sermon,  and  more  closely  imitate  the 
healthful  cheer  and  tonic  inspiration  of  Nature's 
cure. 

Variety  of  food  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
healthy  tone  of  the  spiritual  as  the  physical 
condition.  It  is  by  no  accident  that  we  live  in 
a  world  where  the  healing  leaves  of  good  books, 
where  beauty  of  flower,  and  sunset,  and  sky,  and 
landscape,  and  happy  faces,  is  so  abundant,  and 
•o  cheap.  A  little  of  each  administered  daily 
with  that  physical  exercise  which  is  necessary 
to  obtain  them,  will  greatly  help  to  keep  the 
mental  machine  in  prime  order.  Here  right 
about  U4  are  a  hundred  hands  ready  to  lay  hold 
of  the  great  loads  of  care  and  let  them  down 
easily,  so  that  they  leave  without  gracing  us. 
Here  are  the  particular  applications  that  will 
bring  the  royal  specific  to  each  particular  ill. 

To  gather  stimuluB  for  special  responsibility! 
we  sometimes  resort  to  helps  that  are  in  their 
nature  quite  unlike  the  duties  that  presses  us. 
I  know  of  at  least  one  preacher  who,  before  the 
work  of  preparing  for  Sunday  has  begun,  seeks 
to  regale  his  spirit  with  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  in  galleries  of  art.  Another  visits  a 
stock  farm,  where,  among  Morgans,  and  Gold- 
dusts,  and  Shorthorns  and  Oottswolds,  and  the 
great  variety  of  bipeds  and  four-footed  beasts, 
all  in  a  high  state  of  development,  he  brings 
back  the  flash  of  Hebe  to  every  fiber  of  his 
spiritual  nature,  and  comes  to  the  work  of  Sun- 
day with  the  vigor  of  an  athlete. 

It  is  with  a  profound  respect  for  the  advice  of 
the  fathers  who  have  gone  before  us  that  I  sug- 
gest a  mode  of  preparation  for  spiritual  and 
mental  duty,  quite  at  variance  with,  if  not  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  which  they  insisted  upon. 


Very  natural  was  it  for  them  to  recommend  de- 
votional seclusion  as  the  only  proper  preparative 
for  the  experience  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
Their  advice  rests  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  antagonism  between  things  spiritual  and 
things  temporal.  But  upon  the  broadbr  basii 
of  St  Paul,  who  says  "  all  things  are  yours," 
religious  culture  embraces  all  things  that  minis- 
ter vigor  and  healthy  tone  to  the  mental  fanc« 
tions,  or  in  any  way  fit  us  for  duty  and  trial. 
In  this  view,  the  closet  and  the  field  are  clcselv 
allied ;  the  Bible  and  Nature  speak  tbe  same 
thing,  and  the  sports  and  amusements  that  have 
too  long  been  branded  as  "  worldly,"  become, 
with  the  more  private  exercises  of  a  devotional 
mind,  the  co-builders  of  a  higher  manhood. 

The  great  problem  of  life  is  not  how  to  abol- 
ish its  duties  or  difficulties,  nor  even  its  petty 
annoyances ;  but  rather  how,  amid  all  these,  to 
keep  body  and  soul  in  the  easy  exercise  of  thoir 
respective  functions,  and  to  throw  a  pleacasl 
aspect  OTcr  all  gravities.  A  little  study  will 
soon  convince  us  that  if  the  worid  we  live  in  is 
properly  used,  it  will  command  for  us  its  richest 
treasures,  and  in  the  long  run  of  a  short  life  we 
shall  always  find  riches  ready  to  help  poverty, 
cure  to  [remove  disease,  happiness  to  supplant 
misery,  and,  for  the  mind  at  least,  all  reme- 
dies and  maladies  placed  in  the  most  glorious 
juxtaposition. 


-•-♦■ 
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OuB  KiTCHBNB. — ^You  are  fortunate  if 
your  kitchens  .have  a  sunny  outlook.  A  south 
window  catches  all  the  precious  winter  sunshine, 
and  is  not  as  uncomfortable  on  account  of  heat 
in  the  summer  as  an  east  or  west  windov. 
Sunshine  goes  a  great  way  toward  famish  ing  s 
room,  as  well  as  driving  care,  fatigue,  and  disesso 
awAy  from  those  who  live  and  work  in  it  Of 
course  you  may  not  all  have  model  kitchens 
though  you  may  so  much  desire  them,  and  jost 
here  comes  to  my  mind  this  quaint  old  rhyme, 
which  applies  to  housekeepers  for  aught  I  see  u 
much  as  to  any  other  dasa 

"  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none. 
If  there  be  one,  try  and  find  it, 
If  there  be  none,  never  mind  ik" 

— Mr9,  Kaiy  Jaekmm^  in  Laws  of  Lift, 


EvzBT  produotire  occupation  whicli 
adds  any  thing  to  the  capital  of  mankind,  if  fol- 
lowed assiduously  with  a  desire  to  understasd 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending 
stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere.— 'JFinptfo^. 
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The    Education   of  Our   Daughters.— Thibd  Abticle. 


BT  lots.   B.    B.    OL&iflOKj   V.    D. 


EYES. 

TROUBLE  with  the  eyos  ia  hecoming  yery 
common  among  our  pnpils  in  advanced 
clj.fises.  The  normal  eye  ia  capable  of  an 
2jmo9t  infinite  variety  of  usea.  It  can  see 
ucax  and  far  vrith  eqoal  iacility,  bat  like  any 
other  organ,  if  used  almost  exclusively  in  one 
direction,  it  loies  its  range  of  ability.  Hence,  if 
kept  too  constantly  on  the  printed  page,  the 
range  of  vision  is  impaired,  and  it  may 
K  C'^mo  near-sighted  by  much  reading  of  fine 
T-rinL 

Even  small  children  injure  the  eye  by  an  un- 
necessary infinity  of  detail  in  their  lessons, 
which  requires  too  close  and  coostant  use  of  the 
eye.  For  instance,  No.  6  Geography,  for  use  in 
our  schools,  is  excellent  for  reference  when 
reading,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  valuable  eyesight 
for  any  child  to  hunt  out  and  memorize  so  much, 
in  the  way  of  rivers,  towns,  etc.,  which  will  so 
sx>n  be  forgotten.  H.  W.  Williams,  M.  D.,  in 
the  Jasnary  number  of  The  Atlantic  says :  '^One 
of  the  first  rules  laid  down  by  a  teacher  to  his 
pupils  should  be  not  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
their'  books.  Apart  from  the  probable  injury 
to  the  eye  itself,  by  too  close  application,  I  am 
satisfied  that  lessons,  especially  those  requiring 
thought,  can  not  be  as  well  committed  to  mem- 
ory when  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  page,  as 
if  they  are  permitted  to  wander.  The  eyes 
must,  of  course,  look  at  the  book  often  and 
long  enough  to  take  in  the  idea,  but  if  t^ey  are 
too  steadily  kept  there,  the  perceptive  power 
Eoems  to  occupy  itself  with  the  visible  objects 
to  an  extent  which  is  unfavorable  to  other  men* 
tA  processes.  A  distinguished  engraver  once 
Slid  to  me,  "  I  know  now  how  to  make  a  face 
think."  And  he  explained  that  the  secret  lay 
in  giving  a  certain  expression  to  the  eyes  by 
causing  their  axes  to  have  a  very  slight  diverg- 
ence from  each  other.  This  corresponds  with 
my  observation,  and  this  potitiwi  of  thought  is 
cx&ctly  the  opposite  of  that  assumed  by  the  eyes 
when  looking  at  a  book. 

We  have  long  known  that  the  eye  is  often 
injured  by  looking  at  the  sun,  in  case  of  an 
eclipse,  without  the  aid  of  smoked  glass,  the  per- 
csptive  power  being  impaired  by  excess  of  light 
snd  heat,  it  is  also  often  injured  by  looking  at 
small  objects  with  too  little  light,  as,  for  instance, 


I  reading  fine  print  by  moonlight.  But  we  are 
yet  to  fully  realize  how  often  the  eyes  are  in- 
jured by  strong  gas-light.  It  is  often  too  in- 
tense, and  has  a  fiicker  which  is  particularly 
trying  without  a  shade,  ^hose  accustomed  to 
gas  or  kerosene,  find  it  difficult  to  see  by  candles 
or  any  light  less  brilliant.  But  those  who  have 
habitually  used  candles,  can  not  only  see  well 
with  less  light,  but  their  eyes  last  longer  with- 
out tbe  aid  of  glasses  than  those  who  have  re- 
joiced in  the  fiood  of  light  which  the  gas-bur- 
ner emits. 

When  the  optic  nerve  has  become  supersen* 
sitive  to  light,  a  good  candle  is  a  great  relief. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  make  the  room  bright  ^ 
gas  or  kerosene,  but  wUl  furnish  light  enough 
for  reading,  and  the  soft  light  will  be  much  less 
trying  to  the  eye. 

Twilight  is  very  grateful  to  the  eye  if  we  rest 
in  it,  but  very  trying  if  we  read  or  sew  in  the 
transition  stage  from  day  to  night,  or  night  to 
day.  Ihe  use  of  artificial  light  at  early  morn- 
ing is  very  bad  for  the  eyes,  much  mora  so  than 
at  evening.  To  go  from  sound  sleep  and  deep 
darkness  into  the  light  of  gas,  especially  for 
study  or  piano-practice,  is  very  injurious. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  several  young  ladies 
have  consulted  me  in  regard  to  tlieir  eyes,  where 
they  have  been  seriously  and  permanently  in- 
jured by  piano-practice  at  early  morning  in  the 
gas-light  As  the  music  can  not  be  changed  to 
suit  the  exact  focus  of  the  eye,  it  is  the  more 
likely  to  become  injured  in  this  way,  than  in 
most  other  ways. 

The  study  of  any  foreign  language  is  much 
more  trying  to  the  eye  than  the  reading  of 
one's  own.  The  words  lack  the  familiar  look, 
and  hence  they  are  not  so  easily  recognized. 
This  searching  for  words  in  the  dictionary  is 
particularly  hard  for  the  eye,  and  if  the  al- 
phabet be  dissimilar  to  ours  it  is  still  more 
trying.  Hence,  those  who  have  weak  eyes,  and 
those  who  don't  want  to  have  them,  should 
avoid  piano-practioe  and  lexicons  by  artificial 
light,  especially  at  early  morning.  Those  whose 
eyes  are  in  any  degree  sensitive,  will  accomplish 
more  in  the  week  or  month  to  study  only  by 
daylight,  and  during  the  evening  avoid  gas  and 
give  themselves  up  to  plain  knitting  and  cheer- 
I  ful  conversation ;  for  deep  study,  close  thought 
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oven,  if  the  eye  is  not  used,  tends  to  determine 
the  blood  to  the  bead,  and  makes  tbo  eye  worse 
if  it  bo  inflamed  or  painful.  Embroidery,  or 
even  any  kind  of  worsted  work,  is  bad,  as  bright 
colors  tax  sensitive  eyes  very  serioosly. 

Beading  from  a  moving  page  is  also  trying 
to  the  eyes.  Many  pnrsons  who  have  traveled 
mnch,  tell  me  tbey  have  permanently  impaired 
their  sight  by  reading  on  the  cars.  Yonng  la- 
dies who  go  out  to  walk  with  a  book  cheat 
themselves  in  two  wars.  The  exercise  they  get 
is  not  good  for  any  thing,  and  the  moving  page 
and  the  brighter  light  than  within  doors,  in- 
jures the  eye.  To  make  bodily  exercise  profita- 
ble the  brain  must  rest  from  books,  and  send  its 
nervous  and  circulatory  force  into  the  muscular 
system. 

Double  Latin  is  often  taken  to  make  up  ar- 
rears, or  to  be  ready  for  an  advanced  class,  and 
by  this  course  many  eyes  are  impaired  for  life. 

English  Literature,  in  which  almost  all  young 
ladies  are  greatly  interested,  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  over-study.  There  is  so  much  that  can 
be  read,  that  they  want  to  read,  to  be  ready  for 
the  next  recitation,  that  the  hours  for  sleep  are, 
too  often  curtailed.  The  preparation  of  the  class 
essay  is  a  great  stimulus,  for  as  the  predecessor 
furnished  one  that  was  excellent,  the  successor 
wants  a  better.  Young  ladies  should  remember 
that  tbey  can  not  complete  English  literature  at 
college,  and  they  had  better  save  their  eyes  so 
that  they  can  continue  it  in  years  to  come.  It 
is  comparatively  little  that  they  can  do  in  this 
department  in  connection  with  so  many  other 
studies,  without  neglecting  other  duties  and  im- 
pairing their  health.  Indeei,  they  should  re- 
gard their  four  years  course  as  a  period  of  incu- 
bation,  expecting  to  come  out,  not  with  dim  eyes 
and  distracted  nerves,  but  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  their  powers,  so  that  they  can  keep  grow- 
ing intellectually,  learning  for  years  to  come. 

Those  having  weak  eyes  ought  to  room  alone, 
that  they  may  regulate  the  light  to  suit  their 
comfort.  Strong  light  in  the  room,  even 
though  the  eye  is  kept  shaded  or  closed,  tires  and 
gives  pain  when  the  optic  nerve  is  sensitive. 
Such  need  to  sleep  all  they  can,  and  if  they  re- 
tire before  their  room-mates,  they  are  often  kept 
awake,  and  the  presence  of  the  light  wearies 
even  the  closed  eyes. 

OIXT. 

Students  who  apply  themselves  closely,  need 
to  bo  well  nourished.  It  requires  good  food  and 
a  great  amount  of  it  to  make  the  brain  work 
well,  and  not  impair  the  body.  Sedentary  hab- 
its often  induce  indigestion ;  therefore,  many 


have  supposed  the  less  they  ate  the  more  they 
could  study.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  earn- 
est persons  with  limited  means  worked  and  stud- 
ied very  hard,  and  ate  and  slept  very  little. 
Many  a  good  constitution  was  thns  mined. 
Nervous  dyspepsia  was  often  induced  by  over- 
work and  lack  of  suitable  niitrition.  The  more 
abstemious  they  were  as  to  food,  tho  less  able 
they  become  to  dispose  of  what  was  taken. 
Many  of  our  ladies  not  pinched  by  iwverty  or 
pressed  by  hard  work,  lose  their  nppetito  by  (no 
little  exercise,  too  little  sleep,  and  too  murh 
study.  This  course,  if  long  continued,  will  in- 
duce indigpestion.  The  nervous  system  being 
exhausted  through  brain-work,  has  not  power 
to  carry  on  the  bodily  functions,  and  the  victim 
wonders  that  she  should  have  any  stomarh 
tronble  when  she  had  eaten  so  very  sparingly. 
The  truth  is,  limited  nutrition  has  induced 
indigestion. 

The  morbid  appetite  of  school-girls,  for  which 
they  are  often  blamed,  or  ridiculed,  is  a  nerv- 
ous disease  brought  on  by  impaired  nutrition. 
There  is  a  lack,  a  longing,  "  a  sense  of  gone- 
ness," which  craves  but  lacks  relish  for  healthful 
food.  Men  suffering  from  this,  take  to  beer  and 
alcoholic  drinks ;  women  more  often  to  t-ca  and 
coffee  in  excess,  and  school-girls  to  chalk,  slate- 
pencils,  cakes,  candies,  etc.  A  busy  brain,  as 
well  as  an  active  body,  requires  beef,  bread,  oys- 
ters, eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  all  well  copked, 
and  plainly  prepared.  Physiologists  are  mak- 
ing investigations  as  to  what  food  is  suited  to 
supply  brain  and  nerve-power,  and  physicians 
are  talking  of  remedies  best  able  to  restore  it 
when  lofcit,  and  perhaps  in  years  to  come,  we 
may  have  a  bill  of  fare  exact  and  definite  for 
those  who  wish  to  work  with  the  head,  ai^d 
another  for  those  having  hand-labor.  Bat 
certain  it  is  that  tho^se  of  intense  mental  actir. 
ity  ought  not  to  be  helped  on,  and  hurried  on, 
by  stimulants,  or  they  will  die  before  their  tin^.e. 
Stimulants  may  be  useful  for  emergencies, 
for  sickness,  or  for  advancing  years,  but  young 
life,  with  its  enthusiast^,  does  not  n^ed  the  aid 
of  tea,  coffee,  or  acohol,  unless  impaired  by 
sickness  or  over-work.  These  will  help  on^ 
through  a  hard  lesson,  or  a  night's  gayety,  but  if 
it  be  persisted  in,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  strength 
for  the  years  that  follow.  Tea  makes  onr  girls 
over-excitable,  wako5il,  nervous.  Coffee  in- 
duces constipation,  yellow  skin,  and  mental  de- 
pression. Washerwomen  take  their  strong  tea 
and  ''wash  it  off,"  work  it  off  through  the  moscu- 
lar  system,  and  are  ready  to  sleep.  Our  eensitivf 
girls  take  it  and  are  bright  for  study,  for  social 
life,  but  are  wakeful  after,  and  they  come  to 
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live  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  care  lev  and  Ifn  for 
plain  oonrifihing  food.  Then  are  few  ehronio 
individuaUi  so  liard  to  cure  as  those  who  hare 
long  ctadifld  with  too  little  food  and  too  little 
sleep.  If  girls  mnai  stndy  too  hard,  if  women 
must  work  when  they  are  not  aljle,  or  if  they 
most  be  social  and  gay  when  thoy  do  not  feel  so, 
then  tea  is  their  best  aid,  the  stimnhis  safest 
and  best,  and  vert  cficient  if  not  relied  npon 
cjnsfantly.  If  needed,  it  is  best  in  the  morning. 
At  night  it  makes  one  wakefnl,  and  hence 
fihonld  not  be  nsed,  saTe  when  we  mutt  sit  op, 
and  then  it  ia  as  good  as  the  Irishman's  whisky, 
^hkh  was  *'  Tictoals,  and  drink,  and  lodgings." 
Bitii  used  two  or  three  times  a  day.  then  some- 
thing etronger  is  wanted  for  extra  occasions,  for 


onfrgenciee. 


Scbool-girls  remain  plump  and  fresh  some- 
tic}<»  when  they  are  bat  imperfectly  noarished. 
The  brain  work  brings  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  which  gires  a  flnshcd  face. 
Beside  this,  those  of  studiona  habits  are  likely 
to  sulTer  from  torpidity  of  the  excretory  organs, 
hence  the  system  is  plnmp  from  being  loaded 
with  effete  material  which  shonld  have  been 
thrown  off  by  way  of  the  skin  and  bowels. 
Tbns,  what  seems  to  be  strength,  is  merely 
veight,  weariness,  an  excess  of  adipose,  with  a 
poreity  of  mnseolar  tiasno.  In  such  oases  there 
is  a  craving  for  something  to  eat,  but  a  lack  of 
appetite  for  regnlar  rations.  The  whole  system 
18  sorcbazged  with  impurities  which  should  hare 
been  thrown  off,  and  this  depreeses  the  appetite 
and  disturbs  digestion. 

Half  the  complaints  of  school-girls  about  food 
are  the  reeult  of  lack  of  relish.  Then  they 
feel  half  famidhed  and  nibble  cakes,  crackers, 
and  candies  between  meals,  or  hare  a  box  of 
''goodies"  from  home,  and  theee  will  oertainly 
destroy  all  desire  for  bread  and  meat.  Of  course 
in  supplying  a  table  for  large  numbers  there 
most  be  a  lack  of  deference  to  individual  taster, 
which  can  only  receive  attention  in  the  home 
circle.  But  the  need  of  change  in  oooupation* 
quite  as  much  as  in  food,  causes  nine-tenths  of 
the  trouble  about  fare.  Over-study,  over-anxi- 
ety, too  little  sleep,  too  little  exercise^  too  much 
BQgar  take  away  the  appetite,  and  those  who 
cw  not  eat  shonld  not  study,  for  nerve-power 
is  thereby  permanently  impaired. 


Our  girls,  amid  the  muHiplioity  of  muscular 
work  have  leas  strength  than  time,  for 
mmtal  activity.  They  have  no  elasticity,  no 
exuberance  of  life,  to  expend  in  sheer  physical 
exocise.    There  is  no  fun  and  frolic  left,  and 


they  ask  with  a  forlorn  face,  and  languid  air, 
*'  Can't  I  be  excused  from  exercise  P'  and  look 
as  if  they  wanted  to  lean  up  somewhere  and 
think,  like  Mark  Twain's  mule,  in  which  case  I 
fear  their  thoughts  would  be  neither  brilliant  or 
cheerful.  Toung  ladies  out  to  walk,  with  ribs 
compressed,  arms  pinioned,  staid  as  a  funeral 
proceesion,  going  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  in 
response  to  school  order,  get^a  little  fresh  air, 
but  much  lees  than  they  would  if  there  was  free- 
dom of  chest,  and  fun  and  frolic  to  prompt  the 
free  inspiration,  the  exhilarating  exercise.  The 
discipline  at  our  military  schools  is  found  ex- 
cellent to  develop  the  chest,  improTe  the  step 
and  general  bearing,  and  to  correct  physical 
defects,  etc.  Gymnastics^Dio  Lewis's  system — 
should  do  the  same  for  our  girls ;  but,  to  accom- 
plish this  work,  the  young  lady  should  not  only 
have  her  period  of  daily  drill,  of  an  hour  or  so, 
but  should  be  dressed  so  that  she  can  breathe 
deep,  and  sit  erect,  without  whale-bones  or 
braces,  and  walk  without  hinderanoe  at  all  times. 
Instead  of  this,  after  the  exercise  to  expand  the 
chest,  she  goes  straight  into  the  compressors 
again.  While  in  uniform,  she  is  careful  to 
stand  straight,  to  walk  erect ;  but  when  once 
**  be-furbelowed,"  the  dreu  is  all,  the  position 
nothing.  Some  of  our  schools  have  very  fine 
facilities  for  physical  culture.  But  the  pupils 
are  usually  too  hurried,  too  tired  with  their 
lessons,  to  get  much  benefit  therefrom.  Gym- 
nastics, riding,  skating,  rowing,  etc.,  must  con- 
Bome  both  time  and  strength.  For  instance,  a 
mother  asks  me  if  riding  leasons  will  not  be  of 
advantage  to  her  daughter  f  Upon  examination 
I  find  the  young  lady  is  already  so  burdened 
with  lessons,  that  she  is  worried  and  nervous, 
and  can  not  eat  or  sleep  as  much  as  she  ought. 
Horseback  exercise  would  do  her  good  if  she 
could  take  a  good  sleep  after  it.  But  tax  her 
delicate  frame,  which  scarcely  weighs  eighty 
pounds,  with  severe  physical  exoroise,  and  then 
send  her  in  to  hard  study  before  resting,  and  it 
is  making  a  bad  condition  worse.  We  must 
hare  nerve-power  for  muscular  exercise,  as  well 
as  for  mental  activity,  and  the  secret  of  good 
health  and  good  scholazship,  is  to  properly 
divide  this  life-element,  between  the  wants  of 
brain  and  body. 


Good  scholars  need  more  sleep  than  they  are 
inclined  to  take.  The  interest  in  lessons,  the 
increased  activity  of  the  brain,  makes  them 
wakeful,  and  often  the  more  they  need  sleep,  the 
less  able  are  they  to  find  **  the  dominions  of  the 
drowsy  gods." 
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In  the  majority  of  our  large  schools  I  find  the 
hour  of  retiring  to  be  10  o'clock,  and  of  rising  at 
6  o'clock.  This  will  do  for  some»  but  the  younger 
and  more  sensitiTe  need  from  9  to  7  in  winter, 
and  from  9  to  6  in  summer.  I  would  givQ  them 
an  kour  longer  duriLg  the  long  nights,  because 
at  best,  studentfl  study  more  by  artificial  light 
than  their  eyes  can  well  endure.  In  cold 
weather  they  are  more  inclined  to  keep  close  to 
books,  less  inclined  to  out-door  exercise,  and 
hence  are  better  off  in  bed  cold  mornings  than 
anywheie  else.  The  indications  of  all  nature 
are  that  at  this  season  we  should  sleep  up,  rest 
up,  and  be  ready  for  summer  gayeties.  But  in 
modem  days,  between  bright  lights,  gay  colors, 
lectures,  concerts,  and  parties  of  varying  bril- 
liancy, the  brain  and  optic  nerre  are  over  stimu- 
lated, and  summer  finds  too  many  of  our  young 
ladies,  whether  in  school,  or  in  social  life,  in 
need  of  summer  restoratives,  such  as  the  sea-side, 
the  motmtains,  and  mineral  springs  afford. 
Students  do  not  get  as  much  sleep  as  their  hours 
in  bed  seem  to  indicate.  If  they  have  studied 
closely  and  to  advantage  in  the  evening,  it  takes 
some  time  to  arrest  the  mental  action,  to  cool 
off  head-wise,  so  to  speak.  Intellectual  activity 
makes  them  dislike  to  retire  at  night,  and  brain 
weariness  makes  them  dread  to  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  get  up  feeling  wretched  and  as  if 
they  never  did  and  never  could  leam  any  thing. 
Hence,  while  they  might  retire  before  the  re* 
q^uired  time,  they  do  not  want  to,  and  would  not 
get  any  sleep  if  they  did,  while  the  school  world 
in  which  they  are  so  much  interested  is  all  astir. 
When  once  asleep,  they  go  on  until  a  late  hour 
if  not  called  by  duty,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
who  sleep  over  the  breakfast  hour,  and  go  with- 
out that  meal  if  not  obliged  to  rise  at  an  early 
hour  for  morning  prayers.  Instead  of  giving  a 
general  permission  to  retire  early,  and  requiring 
all  to  rise  early,  we  would  reverse  the  order,  and 
require  all  to  retire  early,  and  let  them  rise  when 
they  had  slept  all  they  wanted  to. 

SCHOOL- aX&L8    OYBR-AKZIOUB. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  in 
our  best  schools,  maintain  that  our  young  ladies 
are  over-ambitious;  that  they  try  to  do  too 
much  in  too  short  a  time ;  that  they  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  class-standing  than  boys ;  that 
they  are  more  elated  by  success,  and  more  de- 
pressed by  failure ;  that,  rather  than  suffer  the 
latter,  many  are  ready  to  sacrifice  food,  sleep, 
rest,  recreation,  and  that  many  fail  by  reason  of 
over-anxiety.  As  a  Professor  once  said  to  me, 
**  the  gixla  would  get  on  well  enough  at  school 
if  they  were  not  so  sensitive."     "  True,"  I  re- 


plied, *'  bat  then  they  would  not  be  girls."  It 
is  a  part  of  their  oxganixation,  and  ought  not  to 
be  deprecated,  but  so  directed  as  not  to  take  on 
morbid  manifestations.  In  the  fear  that  they 
shall  fail,  they  study  too  long  on  a  lesBon  and 
get  mentally  muddled,  and  hence  do  fail  at  a 
recitation  from  sheer  weariness  of  head.  They 
say  sometimes,  "  The  more  I  study  the  less  I 
know,"  and  this  is  often  true.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  hours,  but  the  life,  clearness,  and 
strength  which  we  bring  to  the  lesson,  that  ac- 
complishes the  work.  When  these  are  ex- 
hausted, the  book  should  be  laid  aside.  In  lack 
of  a  good  night's  sleep  they  may  fail  to  recite  a 
lesson  well  learned  the  day  before,  or  may  fail  to 
learn  the  present  lessons,  though  they  bend  the 
head  and  Hn  the  attention  till  the  neck  aches 
and  the  eyes  are  dim,  simply  because  the  head, 
so  to  speak,  is  so  weary  it  can't  woik. 

Between  science  and  literature,  music  and 
mathematics,  ancient  and  modem  langnages,  ait 
studies,  and  general  esthetic  culture,  our  yount; 
ladies  have  undertaken  more  than  they,  with 
their  small  waists  and  weak  spines,  can  well  ac- 
complish. Let  each  one  look  over  the  list  and 
decide  which  they  will  leave,  and  which  tbey 
will  leam.  In  view  of  the  many  things  which 
they  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  study,  I  have  inquired  of  their  profiesEors 
as  to  what  class  of  studies  seemed  best  adapted 
to  their  mental  organisation,  and  from  the  re- 
port given,  there  must  be  much  good  scholar- 
ship among  them,  or  else  much  credit  gircn  on 
the  score  of  gallantry.  Each  teacher  would 
claim  that  they  were  remarkably  suocessful  in 
their  department,  better  on  an  average  than  a 
class  of  gentlemen.  For  instance,  the  Profes^r 
in  Mathematics  would  say  that  there  was  a 
nicety,  an  exactness  in  *'  feminine  minds/'  which 
fitted  them  peculiarly  for  figures,  and  made 
them  enjoy  greatly  the  results.  The  linguist 
will  say,  "Young  ladies  are  so  interested  in 
literature,  appreciate  exquisite  renderings,"  etc 
The  teacher  in  the  natural  sciences  will  tell  you 
the  world  of  nature  is  just  the  field  for  women. 
The  physical  sciences  give  them  so  much 
pleasure  in  out-door  life,  and  teach  them  much 
that  is  of  practical  utility.  I  too  have  looked 
with  interest  to  this  department,  hoping  it  would 
afford  permanent  interest  to  our  daughters,  eo 
that  there  would  be  continued  and  profitable 
study  after  leaving  school,  and,  thus,  less  ten- 
dency to  fiction,  embroidery,  and  "fancy  fix- 
ings" generally.  I  have  hoped  that  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  world,  above,  beneath, 
around,  would  render  them  more  steady  ani 
sensible,  and  less  nervous  and  excitable. 
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THEORIES    PUT    IN    PRACTICE} 
Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife. 


BDITBD  BT  1IE8.  B.  C.   BIBDBJLLL. 


WxDKZSDAT,  Dteemhtr  6. 

THE  past  two  montha  have  been  bo  filled 
with  work  that  I  could  find  no  time  to  de- 
vote to  my  diary.  Annt  Minerva's  illness,  house- 
cleaning,  and  a  houseful  of  company  haye  fully 
occupied  me ;  but  now  a  time  of  comparative 
r»'st  has  come.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  obserring  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance 
in  ita  most  common  and  repulsive  form*  We 
often  hear  people  talk  as  if  real  misery  were 
confined  to  large  cities,  but  they  err,  if  they 
lb  ink  there  is  not  plenty  of  it  in  the  pure,  sweet 
country;  although  it  would  seem  as  if  these 
charaeteristicB  should  aid  in  drawing  men  away 
from  the  evil  up  to  the  good  and  beautiful. 
Henry  was  called  two  weeks  ago  to  a  family 
whom  he  found  in  a  wretched  state.  They  are 
living  in  a  large  house,  but,  for  the  suke  of 
warmth,  were  huddled  together  in  one  room. 

The  family  consists  of  a  husband  and  wife 
and  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  girl 
nineteen  years  old,  is  married  and  has  three 
children  of  her  own. 

Thus,  there  were  twelve  persons  in  a  room  fif- 
teen fieet  square,  and  all  more  or  less  sick,  except 
the  father.     When  I  went  to  see  them,  I  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  help  them  to  advantage. 
The  old  man  was  usually  in  an  ugly  state  of 
intoxication.    There  were  always  from  five  to 
seven  children  on  the  bed,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  lying  about  the  floor,  in 
various  stages  of  sickness,  but  one  state  of  dirt. 
The  one  cause  of  this  is  intemperance.    The 
father  has  for  years  gra?ped  every  penny  that 
has  come  to  them  in  any  way,  and  turned  it 
into  the  thing  which  he  continually  craves. 
The  first  time  I  went  to  see  them,  the  youngest 
child,  about  two  years  old,  lay  in  a  cradle — a 
very  sad  little  picture.    He  would  have  been  a 
bcantifnl  child,  if  he  had  had  the  kind  care  of  a 
good  mother.    Improper  diet  and  ill-treatment 
5oon  leave  marks  which  can  never  be  efiaced. 
The  child  was  so  weak  that  I  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  recommend  a  bath,  as  he  had  previously  been 
60  unaccustomed  to  water.    But  I  washed  off  his 
face,  hands,  and  feet ;  and;  when  I  found  that 
he  had  no  clothes  but  those  in  which  he  had 
been  lying  for  an  unknown  length  of  time,  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Hutton*s,  and  soon  had  a  sufficient 
supply  to  keep  the  child  in  a  state  of  comfort  for 
ome  time.    They  were  not  needed  long,  for  one 


evening,  soon  after,  they  sent  for  me  to  assist  in 
laying  out  the  child.  Wbat  a  scene  it  was! 
The  mother  in  an  agony  of  weeping  and  sorrow ; 
for,  in  spite  of  her  degradation,  she  was  a 
mother,  and  her  heart  was  still  tender  with  the 
recollection  of  how  the  child  clung  to  her  in  his 
last  days,  and  how  his  last  touch  and  look  evero 
for  her.  The  father  was  sitting  over  the  stove, 
apparently  not  caring  one  jot  for  the  loss,  and 
turning  his  wife's  lamentations  into  ridicule. 

_  • 

The  mother  wanted  a  woman  from  the  village 
to  give  her  some  assistance,  but,  in  answer  to 
her  entreaties,  her  husband  growled,  with  fre- 
quent oaths,  "  What's  your  hurry ;  your  young 
one  won't  get  cold  there— there's  a  good  fire." 
And  when  a  fresh  thought  of  her  affliction 
caused  the  woman  to  cry  out,  he  chuckled  and 
said,  "  There'll  be  no  more  rocking  the  cradle 
for  you — ^no  more  rocking  the  cradle."  He 
could  have  thought  of  no  more  subtly  cruel 
thrust  than  this  to  a  mother's  heart.  How  very 
sad  such  scenes  are !  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
there  were  no  remedy  for  these  individual  cases. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  man  could  ever  be 
convinced  of  the  evil  of  his  course.  The  great 
hope  is  in  talking  to  younger  people,  whose 
habits  are  not  fully  formed. 

1£  all  the  children  in  the  land  for  the  next 
two  or  three  generations  should  be  educated  to 
strictly  temperate  habits,  and  this  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  self-restraint  in  every  way,  then 
might  we  hope  for  a  purified  race  in  time  to 
oome. 

Mrs.  Woodman,  who  has  a  young  baby,  told 
me  the  other  day  that  she  had  actually  been 
advised  by  a  kindly,  well-meaning  ladv  to  give 
her  baby  plenty  of  milk-punch,  and  she  would 
be  sure  to  have  a  good,  happy  baby.  This 
person  has  a  large  family,  and  considers  her 
having  nourished  them  all  with  this  beverage  as 
the  height  of  good  management.  I  had  heard 
of  the  custotn,  but  thought  it  had  been  discarded 
entirely  among  sensible  people. 

Friday,  December  8. — We  spent  last  evening  at 
Mrs.  Williams's.  She  and  her  husband  are  most 
estimable  people  in  many  lespects;  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  learned  the  lesson  of  li  ring  happily, 
nor  do  they  conceal  their  domestic  infelicities 
from  others.  Mr.  Williams  is  continually  find- 
ing fault  with  his  wife,  aod  has  done  it  so  long, 
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that  bis  head  and  neck  have  taken  a  fault-find- 
ing expression,  by  whicb  he  can  bo  recognised 
as  far  as  bo  can  be  seen. 

The  two  daughters  have  adopted  a  similar 
tone,  and  tbe  object  of  their  united  complaints 
is  their  mother.    She  is  patient,  and  tries  to 
waid  off  all  appearance  of  consciousness.    One 
can  bnt  pity  her  and  love  her  for  her  meek  and 
quiet  spirit;  and  yet  is  this  6ort  of  meekness 
right?    Would  it  not  be  better  for  a  wife  to 
take  a  decided  stand,  in  the  early  days  of  her 
married  life,  npon  the  first  appearance  of  a  fault- 
finding spirit  in  her  husband,  saying  to  him 
with  all  love  and  gentleness,  but  at  the  same 
time  firmly,  "We  are  both  faulty,  but  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  see  tbe  defects  of  each 
other  more  plainly  tban  our  ownP    You  are 
drifting  into  a  habit  of  venting  all  your  nerroua- 
ness  npon  me,  for  any  thing  that  you  se6,  or 
imagine,  to  be  not  quite  as  yon  would  like  it 
And  now,  whatever  yon  think  in  your  bappiest, 
most*  contented  moments,  to  be  a  fault  of  mine, 
please  tell  me  as  faithfully  as  I  have  spoken  to 
you,  and  we  will  together  strive  to  overcome  the 
evil  that  is  in  us."    Many  a  woman  becomes  a 
wife  with  warm,  earnest  love  for  her  husband, 
and  a  Christian  resolve  to  be  a  good,  faithful 
wife.    When  the  first  harsh  wordH  come,  she 
bears  them  with  Christian  submission,  consider- 
ing it  a  part  of  her  duty ;  but  when  the  bitter 
words  come  so  frequently  as  to  threaten  the 
formation  of  a  habit,  it  is  time  for  her  to  lay 
aside  some  of  her  submission,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  her  husband's  best  interests  as  well  as 
her  own.    Not  indeed,  in  order  to  adopt  a  worse 
extreme,  that  of  wordy  retaliation,  but  that  firm, 
medium  course  which  must  be  better  than  years 
of  self-renunciation.     It  is  very  comfortable  for 
a  husband  to  be  able,  after  a  wife's  death,  to  look 
back  upon  her  as  an  angel  upon  earth ;  but  it 
would  be  iiU  equally  agreeable  consolation,  in 
case  of  the  husband  dying^  first,  for  his  mourning 
widow  to  remember  bim  as  possessed  of  some 
saintly  attributes. 

Jfonday^  December  11.^- We  were  amused  last 
uight  at  Aunt  Minerva's  receiving  a  Sunday  eve- 
ning visit'  from  Deacon  Brown,  one  df  tbe  sti£Eest 
of  Aunt  Minerva's  sti£f  friends.  He  came  home 
with  her  from  prayer-meeting,  and  spent  a 
formal  hour  with  her  afterward,  entertaining 
us  with  an  exposition  of  his  views  of  election 
and  predestinatioxk  It  is  quite  evident  that  he 
considers  himself  elected  and  fore-ordained  to 
be  Aunt  Minerva's  second  husband.  I  do  not 
think  Henry  and  I  shall  object  to  the  arrange- 
ment, but  will  oheerfully  resign  our  legacy  to 


the  safe  keeping  of  Deacon  Brown,  or  any  other 
deacon  who  may  dosire  it. 

Thursday f  December  14.— Our  Madge  is  an  end- 
less source  of  amusement  and  vexation  to  us.     I 
endeavor  to  have  tbe  amusement  koep  the  upper 
hand,  remembering  the  advice  of  kind  Mrs. 
Hutton,  who  said  to  me  one  day,  "  My  dear,  I 
think  that  discontent  with  servants  may  come  to 
be  almost  a  mania ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  a  bit  of  advice  kindly  from  me,  via. :  when 
you  are  particularly  tried  with  the  CiiUngs  of  a 
servant,  to  think  right  away  of  some  balancing 
good  quality."    Madge  may  be  said  to  have  an 
"  evenly  balanced"  character,  if  we  fill  our  test 
measures,  with  defects  and  virtues ;  for   when 
she  is  most  aggravating  by  her  faults,  we  can 
always  recall  good  qualities.    She  is  thoroughly 
honest,  scrupulously  so,  very  zealous  in  tbe  care 
of  any  thing  left  in  her  charge ;  and,  with  one 
exception,  she  is  truthfuL    She  will  tell  tbe 
truth,  even  when  it  brings  her  into  disgrace, 
except  when  she  speaks  of  the  wages  or  con- 
dition ot  any  "  gurrl"  or  "  b'yo"  of  her  acquaint- 
ance.  She  has  no  female  friend  working  for  less 
than  (18  per  month,  and  then,  only  in  tho  case 
of  her  living  in  a  small  and  economical  family. 
In  addition  to  their  wages,  alt  their  clothos  aie 
given  them,  their  mistresses  have  them  cut  and 
made,  and  occupy  their  leisure  moments  io 
piecing  bedquilts  and  having  them  quilted  for 
their  happy  domestics.     Her  "  b'ye"  acquaint- 
tances  receive  from  |30  to  $50  per  month,  for 
their  cond6Scension  in  assisting  their  employers ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  their  being  for- 
niahed  with  bedquilts.    The  only  inconvenience 
to  us  in  this  departure  from  the  truth   is  tbe 
necessity  of  performing  an  example  in  mental 
subtraction  each  time  that  our  Madge  is  confi- 
dential about  her  *'  comraids."    Curiosity  is  one 
of  her  leading  characteristics.    For  four  months 
she  has  asked  questions  of  me,  m  regard  to  every 
thing  of  general  or  particular  interest  that  did 
not  concern  her ;  for  four  months  she  has  re- 
ceived answers  that  havo  left  her  as  ignorant  u 
before  the  questioning.    In  other  words  I  hare 
enubbed  her  fos  this  length  of  time,  and  still  her 
inquisitiveness  survives.    She  accepts  my  snub- 
bings  with  a  sigh,  and  she  retires  from  her  c&te* 
chising  attempts  with  an  eyer-increanng  admi- 
ration for  her  "  miathress'  **  ability  for  keeping 
silence.    I  have  frequently  heard  her  reply  to 
inquiries  of  neighbors  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge :  '*  An'  shure,  what  sbud  I  know  about 
the  matther?  Wud  ye  have  tbe  misthress  be 
taiin'  all  she'd  be  about  ?  I  knows  notbin'  till  I 
it."    When  she  first  came  to  me,  she  took 
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thu  liberty  of  inqniring  tbe  source  of  oar  letters ; 
lut  I  politely  informed  her  that  this  did  not 
c  vnfttitute  a  portion  of  her  duties.    She  accepted 
'2ie  condition,  bnt  thereafter  commenced  a  dili- 
c^nt  study  of  the  addrosdes  of  the  letters  she 
urought  from  the  postoffice ;  until  now,  in  spite 
ol  her  not  knowing  how  to  read,  she  not  only 
tnovs  for  whom  each  letter  is,  bat  can  also  tell 
'.Le  handwriting  of  certain  friends.    When  she 
jrings  a  letter  from  any  one  of  these  she  comes 
to  me  with  a  confidant  axid  jubilant  expressioUi 
ir.d  salutes  me  iti  this  wise :  "  An'  here's  a 
iLtthcr  from  yer  brother,"  and,  before  I  have  the 
tnvclope  torn  off,  "  and  is  Ke  well,  and  will  he 
rome  to  see  us  soon  f '    If  she  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  address,  she  will  say,  '*  An'  I  suppose  yer 
itUher  is  from  Mrs.  L.  F"    No.    '*  Oh,  I  see, 
I  mi-sthook  the  writin* ;  it  is  from  Miss  G.  then, 
1-n't  it  ?"  No.  **  Ah,  an*  where  can  it  hare  coom 
from  tlios  ?'  No  reply.  Madge  withdraws  from 
ihe  Bcone,  with,  her  usual  sigh  to  solace  herself 
with  tbe  puzsuit  of  some  kind  of  knowledge  at* 
tended  with  less  difficulty,  or  with  scolding  the 
cats,  of  which  quite  a  regiment  has  come  to  us. 
The  cats  stand  in  gre^t  fear  of  Madge,  for  they 
c^re  obliged  to  receive  the  sharp  words  which  she 
would  bestow  upon  one  of  her  own  race,  if  she 
biid  him  or  her  at  hand.    After  she  has  given 
the  cats  their  meals,  she  throws  the  outside  door 
wide  open,  gives  a  shrill  whistle,  and  calls,  in 
Ler  harshest  tones,  ''  Oat-of-dooi-s  wid  ye,  the 
n^bole  facsbin  of  yes."    With  one  accord  the  six 
c&ts  rush  wildly  out,  just  in  Ume  to  escape  being 
m.ished  by  the  door  slammed  behind  them.    In 
his  first  acquaintance  with  our  Madge,  one  of 
the  flock  attempted  to  resist  her  authority  and 
maintain  a  position  by  the  warm  kitchen  stove, 
LTowling,  spitting,  and  glaring   at  her  with 
dotiant  eyes  whenever   she   approached  him. 
This  arooeed  the  energy  and  pugnacity  of  her 
Tipperary  nature :  *^  An*  is  it  fightin'  wid  me 
>e'd  beP  An*  ye  shall  have  enough  av  it." 
These  words  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  use  of 
her  broom  soon  reduced  the  rebellious  cat  to  a 
iUie  of  submission.    We  find  plenty  of  cats  a 
TaluAblo  scapegoat  for  Madge's  tongue.     An- 
other servact  would  be  more  acceptable  to  her, 
&s  tho  quarreling  and  scolding  would  then  have 
ttvo  sides ;  but  her  employers  prefer  the  cats,  as 
they  do  not  in  their  case  feel  obliged  to  interfere, 
txccpt  when  blows  are  added  to  words. 

Wednesday^  Dectmher  20. — Lightwood  may 
j'istly  take  to  itself  the  credit  of  having  in- 
i^ugarated  something  new  under  the  sun,  viz. : 
an  ^ntl-Scandal  Society.  This  is  but  part  of 
our  name,  our  appellation  being  adopted  in  the 


midst  of  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  firm  determination  to  exert 
some  influence  through  our  united  efforts: 
''  Mutual  Improvement  and  Anti-Scandal  So- 
ciety.' 


If 


ChrUtmaM,^^ow  thankful  we  should  be  that 
God  has  given  us  the  means  to  do  something  for 
His  poor  on  this  sweet  dayl  One  pleasant 
privilege  we  took  to  ourselves  for  this  day,  of 
only  giving  to  tliose  really  deserving  and  appre- 
ciative of  favors  received.  There  is  one  poor 
family  who  do  just  the  best  they  can  in  their 
life-struggle,  but  can  not  get  beyond  a  certain 
point.  The  fSather  is  in  rather  feeble  health, 
and  the  mother,  naturally  sickly,  has  had  chil- 
dren so  rapidly  that  she  has  never  had  time  to 
got  perfectly  welL  They  have  ten  children, 
eight  of  them  living  at  home.  Tbey  are  lovely 
children,  for  what  the  parents  have  wanted  in 
strength  of  body,  they  have  had  in  streogth  of 
mind,  which  has  enabled  them  to  govern  thdir 
family  properly.  What  beaming  faces  the  chil- 
dren had,  when  Henry  and  I  went  in  with  a 
basket  of  presents  for  them  this  morning  1  They 
have  learned  so  thoroughly  the  virtue  of  self- 
denial,  that  it  was  like  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  to 
them,  to  bo  at  once,  and  so  unexpectedly,  gifted. 
We  took  them  a  supply  of  good,  warm  clothing 
for  the  winter,  books  and  toys,  and  plenty  of 
nice  fruits  for  them  to  eat  freely  of  them.  And 
at  noon  we  sent  the  family  a  good,  warm  Christ- 
mas dinner,  which  we  thought  was  preferable  to 
inviting  them  to  our  house  to  partake  of  dinner, 
as  there  they  would  be  under  restraint,  and  not 
take  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  good  things. 
How  true  it  is  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  I  There  is  nothing  which  can  so 
warm  our  hearts  as  giving,  and  especially  at 
Christmas  Tide.  And  there  is  no  other  day  that 
so  appeals  to  the  maternity  existing  in  every 
woman's  heart,  whether  or  not  she  has  children. 

Cynics  may  sneer  at  the  ohildishnessof  "  those 
Christians,"  who  are  so  enthusiastio  over  a 
day,  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  anniversary  of 
Christ's  birth ;  but  their  sneers  are  of  little  ac- 
count, when  we  think  of  what  we  are  com- 
memorating. Every  Christian  should  try  to 
make  it  a  still  merrier  day,  a  day  of  sacred  merri- 
ment. We  can  not  be  too  joyful—our  every 
word,  our  every  look,  our  every  thought  should 
be  full  of,  '^  Christ  is  bom,  Christ  is  bom,  Christ 
is  bom  1" 

January  1, 186-. — The  custom  of  New  Year's 
calling  has  been  adopted  by  the  young  people  of 
Lightwood,  and,  I  *am  sorry  to  say  that,  with 
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the  importation  of  the  foahion,  has  come  hand  in 
hand,  ihe  habit  of  Borring  the  gaests  ^ith  wine. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Mntnal  Improvement 
and  Anti-Scandal  Society,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. There  are  three  nnmairied  ladies  in  our 
number,  and  they  promised  to  give  up  the 
habit,  and  to  do  their  best  to  induce  others  to  do 
the  same.  We  have  already  seen  some  young 
men  pass  in  a  state  of  noisy  exhilaration,  which 
shows  that  there  are  still  some  wine  receptions. 
Fashion  will  often  accomplish  much,  wbere 
principle  has  no  sway,  and  this,  I  hope,  another 
year  may  show  is  the  ease  in  Lightwood.  For 
the  young  ladies,  who  agreed  to  discard  wine, 
are  the  leaders  of  young  society  hAie.  Aunt 
Minerra  declares  that  it  is  a  good  old  custom,  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  drinhing  wine  to  moderation, 
that  people  in  old  times  were  just  as  good  and 
better  than  now,  etc.  etc.  We  do  not  argue 
with  her,  but  think  our  own  thoughts  about 
that  private  brandy  bottle,  which  she  never  al- 
lows to  get  empty. 

January  S. — To-day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  try- 
ing my  new  pony  and  a  comfortable  cutter, 
which  have  just  been  brought  homo  to  me.  I 
invited  Aunt  Minerva  to  take  the  first  ride  with 
me ;  but  she  declined,  for  the  reason  that  her 
neck  was  too  precious  to  be  intrusted  in  my  care. 

Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  Deacon  Brown, 
whose  courtship  progresses  rapidly.  The  Dea- 
con evidently  intends  to  conduct  it  with  busi- 
ness-like exactness  and  rapidity. 

After  Aunt  Minerva's  ref^^l  to  go  with 
me  I  took  Mary  Morgan  out  with  me.  Her 
mother  lifted  her  in  like  a  baby,  and  I  gave  her 
a  ride  of  about  two  miles.  Her  glad,'  happy 
look  was  an  abundant  reward. 

After  this  I  took  Miss  Margaret  Stanton  out 
for  a  short  ride.  The  old  lady  is  full  of  trouble. 
A  favorite  nephew  and  his  wife  have  recently 
died,  leaving  two  little  children,  with  nobody 
to  care  for  them.  They  are  far  out  West,  and 
Miss  Stanton  feels  it  her  duty  to  go  and  look 
after  them.  At  her  time  of  life,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  travel  as  she  is,  this  is  a  serious  under- 
taking. Hor  resolution  to  go  adds  to  my  con- 
viction, that,  inside  of  her  hard  shell,  she  has  a 
sweet  and  tender  kernel  of  character. 

Perhaps  these  little  children  coming  to  her 
may  be  just  the  softening  influence  necessary  to 
the  bringing  this  tender  nature  of  hers  to 
light. 


Whew  is  a  man  like  a  tea-kettle  just 
on  the  boU  ?    When  he  is  going  to  sing. 


Causes  of  Ebtsipelas. — According  to 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  causes  of  this  oomplaint 
are  too  numerous  and  diversified  to  admit  of  any 
definite  specification.  Nevertheless  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  assumed  that  whatever  ieada  to 
disorder  the  digestive,  hepatic,  or  any  other  im- 
portant function,  is  capable  of  producing  the 
disease.  Seldom,  if  ever,  does  a  case  of  ct>*- 
sipelai  occur,  in  which  such  derangement  does 
not  play  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  part.  If 
people  would  live  more  on  food  derived  from 
the  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  drinking  only 
pure  soft  water,  and  less  on  swine  and  other 
flesh'  meats,  grease,  salt,  pepper,  and  spices,  and 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tea,  oofibe,  and  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  time  would  not  be  far  distant  when 
this  fearftil,  dangerous,  loathsome  disease,  would 
be  known  only  as  of  the  past.  Among  the  ex- 
citing causes  may  be  mentioned  the  retention  of 
vitiated  secretions ;  certain  kinds  of  indigstible 
articles  used  as  food,  such  as  some  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  shell  fish,  etc. ;  great  mental  excite* 
ment,  loss  of  sleep,  hard  study,  suppression  cf 
the  cutaneous  perspiration,  and,  in  short,  what- 
ever tends  to  enfeeble  the  organic  functions. — 
Dr.  /.  C.  IFhitaker. 


Sober  Childbsk. — Joy  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  of  mental  development.  The  in- 
tellectual rank  of  any  creature  may  be  measured 
by  the  playfulness  of  its  infancy.  Who  would 
buy  a  puppy  with  not  a  streak  of  fun  in  him,  or 
a  colt  with  no  more  friskiness  than  a  worn-out 
cart  house  P  Your  sober  colt  or  puppy  is  either 
sick  or  stupid ;  and  so,  as  a  rule,  is  your  habit- 
ually sober  child.  Go  to  our  asylums  for  the 
weak-minded  if  you  want  to  see  pattens  oi 
sobriety ;  next  to  them  the  homes  of  intemperate 
and  vicious  parents.  The  fun-loving  propensity 
of  such  little  mi9erables,-if  they  ever  had  any. 
has  been  crushed  into  untimely  soberness  hy 
disease  or  ill-treatment,  and  they  are  not  bright. 
'^CotUfie  CouranU 


How  TO  Becoonize  The  Cbe^toe. — 
Froebcl  says :  *'  IIo  who  will  recojcnize  th* 
Creator  must  early  exercise  his  own  creatirY" 
powers ;  exercise  the  m  with  a  feeling  of  oonscion?- 
ness  for  the  representation  of  the  good;  for 
works  are  the  bond  that  next  to  faith  unite  th  - 
creature  with  the  Creator ;  and  the  consc:o:i5 
doing  of  the  same  is  the  real  living  union  b«^ 
tween  man  end  God;  alike  in  tho  individual  or 
in  the  race.  With  all  this  education  must  begii: . 
and  to  this  end  it  must  always  tend." 


AT    THE    GROSS.  Mt 


At  the   CrosSe 


BT  BltlSABBTH  OAXBfl  BMtTH. 

TDEFORB  ihj  OEOM,  dear  Lord,  I  (kU ; 
Oat  of  the  depths  to  thee  I  c*ll; 
Thou  art  my  Hope,  my  Help,  my  AIL' 

Search,  eearoli  my  hearty  aarcharged  with  woe, 

Tm  all  iU  idola  it  forego, 

And  thee,  thee  only  leam  to  know. 

A  thorny  path  with  flints  bespread, 
With  hleeding  feet  I  fearleu  tread. 
For  thy  dear  hand  upholds  my  head. 

Oh,  dearsat  Lord!    thy  tender  eye 
Behnkes,  yet  pities  my  lone  ery, 
When  staggering  'neath  my  orosi  I  lia. 

The  hroken  cxstemsi  who  shall  ooont. 
The  heart  will  fill  at  Earth's  dark  fount, 
Ere  upward  nnto  God  it  monnti 

Poor  haman  heart,  with  human  needs! 
Uow  many  are  its  broken  reeds. 
Grasped  till  the  hand  in  toxtore  bleeds! 

How  many  gourds  hare  felt  the  bliglM! 
How  many  stars  have  lost  their  light! 
How  many  sons  gone  down  in  night! 

All,  all  are  gone,  like  barques  at  sea 
Lost  in  the  dread  immensity! 
And  now  I  stand  alone  with  thee.. 

All  prostrate  at  thy  feet  I  knee^ 
For  thou  canst  all  onr  sorrows  feol, 
And  thy  dear  hand  our  wounds  can  heal. 

Ko  more  I  mark  the  dreary  load 
My  bleeding  feet  so  long. have  irod. 
Since  it  doth  lead  to  thee,  my  God« 
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Railway    Travelling. 


BT  BBT.   CHABX.SB  B.    BBIOHAM. 


THE  passion  for  trayel  is  a  genuine  American 
characteristic,  noted  by  all  foreigners,  and 
complacently  acknowledged  by  Americans  them- 
selves.     The   Yankee  is  a  cosmopolite,  and  if 
be  has  a  home,  is  yet  not  willing  to  keep  at 
home,  but  wishes  to  bo  known  as  one  who  has 
seen  the  world.    Occasionally  yon  find  an  ec- 
centric American  who  prides  himself  upon  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  left  his  native  town,  and 
can  always  be  found  in  his  own  house  and  shop, 
year  in  and  year  out,  at  the  regular  hours. 
There  is  a  wealthy  citizen  of  a  Massachusetts 
town,  through  which  three  railways  pass,  who 
used  to  mention  with  satisfaction  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  been  ten  miles  away  irom  his 
birth-place,  and  had  never  set  foot  in  a  railway 
•car.     His  singtilar   whim  wis   only  less   re- 
markable than  that  of  the  Nantucket  whale- 
' captain,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
twice  sailed  round  the  globe,  without  ever  land- 
ing upon  a  continent.    But  the  opposite  passion 
is  far  more  common.    Even  thoso  who  stay  at 
home  most  of  the  time  are  anxious  to  have  you 
think  that  they  have  been  away,  and  have  seen 
-other  than  the  domestic  landmarks ;   one  lady 
thinks  that  she  has  been  a  "  great  traveller,'* 
because  she  has  visited  half  a  dozen  cities  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  her  home.    The  large  sale 
which  books  of  travel  get  is  an  index  of  the 
real  feeling.    Not  boys  only,  but  men  and  wo- 
men, in  our  land,  love  to  read  about  adventures 
in  Africa,  and  Siberia,  and  Alaska,  and  follow 
witii  genuine  sympathy  the  ^nderings  of  their 
pilgrims  even  in  waste  and  desolate   places. 
There  are  few  who  at  some  time  have  not  wished, 
•almost  resolved,  to  go  where  nobody  else  has 
gone,  and  see  what  nobody  else  has  seen.    The 
Italian  is  willing  to  dio  after  he  has  seen  Na- 
ples ;  but  the  American  is  not  ready  to  die  un- 
til he  has  seen  all  in  the  world  below  that  is 
^orth  seeing,  and  much,  too,  that  is  not  worth 
seeing;  from   the  tropics  to  the  poles.    Ameri- 
eans  are  willing  to  travel  in  uninteresting  places, 
and  to  pay  liberally  for  mere  locomotion.    Nay, 
after  d«)ath,  they  expect  to  keep  on  journeying, 
to  visit  some  of  the  planets  and  stars. 

''Fireside  travels"  may  do  for  a  few  lazy 
men,  but  most  of  our  people  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  that  imperfect  vision  of  foreign  things, 
In  which  the  imagination  has  so  much  part. 
"We  wish  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  the 


world  has  to  show,  and  no  amount  of  reading, 
no  collection  of  engravings  or  photograpbs,  no 
tales  of  returned  travellers  can  sapply  the  lack 
of  this  positive  knowledge.  The  passion  for 
travel  belongs  to  that  scientific  spirit  of  our 
time  and  people  which  is  not  -content  to  take 
things  at  second  hand,  but  will  inquire  and  see 
for  itself.  The  sneer  is  not  just,  that  Ameri- 
cans travel  in  foreign  lands,  while  thoy  take  no 
pains  to  see  and  know  their  own  land.  Liargc 
as  their' land  is,  and  little  as  it  has  in  most  of  iti 
ways  to  show  of  historic  or  even  of  picturesque 
interest,  Americans  know  it  better  than  Erg- 
lishmen  know  England,  Frenchmen  know 
France,  or  Italians  know  Italy.  Five  times  as 
many  American  visitors  annually  go  to  the 
White  Mountains  as  the  English  tourists  who 
explore  the  Lake  District  and  scale  the  heights 
of  Skiddaw  or  Helvellyn.  The  rural  Ameri- 
cans who  visit  New  York  are  five  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  visitors  in  Paris  from  the  French 
provinces.  The  going  up  and  down  on  this 
continent,  now  as  it  is,  large  as  its  bounds  are, 
and  costly  as  is  the  transit,  is  incomparablr 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  are 
a  travelling  peoplej  more  and  more  so  with 
every  year.  We  have  one  class  of  "  commer- 
cial travellers,*'  who  are  better  dressed  than  th( 
English  '*  bagmep,"  and  who  really  lire  upon 
the  road,  and  rarely  sleep  under  their  own 
roofs.  And  we  have  a  class,  too,  who  iravel 
half  the  year  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  Toyaging 
with  no  special  aim—a  class  which,  if  not  large, 
is  at  any  rate  indefatigable.  Nothing  is  mar-, 
common  than  the  wish,  not  merelj  of  senti- 
mental school-girls,  but  of  grave  mothers  and 
fathers  of  families,  to  be  always  traTelling. 

The  passion  for  travel  may  now  be  satisfied 
with  very  slight  discomfort,  and  rory  moderat- 
cost.  Indeed,  there  are  some  who  affirm  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  live  on  the  road,  in  the  smnircr 
months,  than  to  stay  at  home,  and  that  bealtl 
and  economy  coinolde  in  their  constant  excor- 
sions.  Travel  has  now  become  not  merely  -* 
joy  in  memory,  but  a  luxury  in  experience.  Th- 
**  Hotel  Car,*'  with  its  arrangements  for  eatios 
and  sleeping,  giveit  all  the  comfort  and  beaut; 
of  a  i>alace,  with  none  of  the  plague  of  hou£^ 
keeping.  Tou  can  have  your  piano  and  you: 
writing-desk,  and  your  dining-table,  and  yoc 
couch  to  loll  iq>on,  while  yon  are  whirled  lib 
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lightotng  OTor  the  pltiiu  anil  tmong  the  hille. 
Xo  mora  the  plodding  toil  of  pedestrian  jovr^ 
uejB^  itifleBiiig  the  {olati.  hlictering  the  feet, 
with  the  added  weight  of  knapeack  «pon  the 
ahoolders,  and  the  rezation  of  aoiled  and,  after 
a  time,  xagged  ganneota.  The  walkera  now 
are  onljr  that  ehua  of  fanatica  who  will  walk 
for  wagera,  fifty  and  a  hundred  milea  'a  day — 
'*  walktsta,**  thej  call  thenMelvet— profearional 
srentlemeB*  aa  mooh  aa  acsohata  and  htUiard* 
pkjrexs.  The  more  ezoeUent  way  of  horaehaek 
joameying  ia  faat  loaing  favoor,  as  it  girea  no 
conrenieooe  for  change  of  raiment,  and  ia  ao  alow 
and  ezpenaiTe.  Where  n  railway  haa  hean 
opened,  the  aaddle  anrely  ia  hnng  vp,  and  left 
to  mould. 

Thoee  ^ery  pictmaqne  trains  of  emigrant 
va^ona,  which  naed  to  apan  the  gteat  plaina 
of  the  Weaty  have  dia^ipeared  more  ut- 
terly than  the  arehaa  of  the  Soman  aqnedncta, 
and  the  emigranta  and  the  eattle  now  go  in 
ran>  in  the  aame  tndna,  on  the  iron  raiL  The 
feiage  coach,  with  ita  ten  inside  paasengers  and 
iu  ten  outside,  haa  not  yet  qaite  disappeared, 
but  there  are  pnrta  of  the  land  where  it  is  less 
'.oramon  than  the  gandy  chariot  of  the  circus, 
and  tlie  "  miastrela."  There  ara  a  great  many 
vexing  men  and  women  here  who  have  nerer  in 
their  liTca  rode  in  an  oH-fashioned  Concord 
roach,  or  felt  its  Joltings  and  ita  wrenchingSi 
ai  it  swings  around  the  eurrea,  or  is  drawn 
IMJkfullj  up  the  alopea.  The  canal  hoat  has 
now  ceased  to  he  a  barge  for  traTel.  The  drowsy 
monotony  of  ita  quiet  gliding  has  no  longer  any 
attraction,  eren  in  the  hot  summer  days,  and 
the  loaded  boats  seem  contemptible  aa  the  rail- 
way cara  fly  past  them.  There  are  dwellers  in 
<'«^tral  New  York  who  imagine  the  charm  of 
Holland  end  ita  '*  Treckahny t,"  who  yet  never 
Ar:ul  themaelTes  of  the  Erie  Canal,  so  near 
their  homea,  to  test  that  quaint  conveyance, 
the  coaating  schooner,  too,  and  the  great  packet 
^pa,  so  clean  and  ao  roomy,  have  lost  their 
lity,  and  are  now  only  burdened  with  the 
ipcr  and  coarser  articles  of  merchandise, 
^e  hare  boat  raoea  and  yacht  races,  but  nei- 
•r  boats  nor  yachts  have  any  place  in  the* 
iveniencea  of  travel.  Even  steamboats  are 
Hfttively  declining  in  favour.  On  our  West- 
rivers  comparatively  few  persons  choose  the 
it,  when  there  ia  a  chance  to  go  by  the  can. 
ice-pt  in  the  hot  montha  of  summer,  there  is 
rowing  preference  for  journeys  on  land,  with 
their  diacomfort.  And  more  and  more  per- 
are  influenced  by  that  contraat  of  aitnation, 
ich  18  ao  tersely  ezpresaed  in  the  deacription, 
yon  get  amaahad  up  on  the  railroad,  why, 


there  you  are ;  but  if  yon  are  blown  up  on  the 
ateamboat,  where  are  you  f ' 

Sfaice  the  railway  haa  come  practically  to  an* 
peiaede  other  modea  of  travel,  travelling  has 
become  poaaible  to  all,  to  busy  men  aa  much  aa 
to  men  of  leiaure.    In   a  few  weeka,  one  can 
now  go  over  ground  which  in  the  last  g4n€ra- 
tion  was  the  task  of  years.    A  College  Profes* 
sor  goes  flrom  a  Western  State  to  observe  aa 
eclipse  in  Sicily,  stays  some  sixty  days,  and 
then  eomea  home  to  tell  in  a  public  lecture  what 
he  aaw  In  half  the  eountriea  of  Europe,  and 
leavea  the  impression  that  he  aaw  pretty  much  all 
that  m  worth  aeeing.  A  8ix-month*s  journey  car- 
riea  one  now  rather  leiaunly  across  three  conti- 
nenta  and  three  oceans,  and  around  the  earth. 
The  mountaina  and  the  aea  are  only  a  comforta- 
ble day*a  ride  apart ;  and  a  Boaton  lawyer,  tak- 
ing aa  annual  run  through   the  Alpa,  puta  a 
card  on  the  door- way  of  hia  office,  **  Out  ef  town ; 
wiU  return  aoon  V    One  can  go  almoat  any- 
where by  railway,  into  the  country  or  into  the 
city,  into  civiliaiMl  or  into  aarage  life,  to  the 
crowded  Fourth  of  July  celebrationa  or  to  buf- 
falo hunta.    The  aportaman  finda  a  fine  variety 
of  aport  in  shootmg  at  gaaellea  from  the  win- 
dowa  of  a  ear  maLing  on  at  thirty  milea  an 
hour.     Kay,  the  railway  tonnela,  sometimea 
milea  in  length,  allow  the  weird  fiasoination  of 
exploring  caverns,  and  visiting  mines  without 
discomfort,  fatigue,  or  danger.    By  the  railway 
the  most  delicate  woman  or  the  most  portly  cit- 
iaen  can  climb  mountains,  without  panting  or 
terror.    The  improvement  in  travel  which  the 
railway  haa  brought  ia  abaolnte  and  unquea- 
tionable.    It  ia  only  the  moat  bigoted  of  eccen- 
tric mea  who  would  care  to  go  back  to  the  old 
methods,  or  use  the  old  lumbering  carriagea  and 
wains.    Speed,  comfort,  economy,  safety,  ease  of 
motion,  room,  change  of  position,  punctuality, 
and  how  many  more  advantages,  give  railway 
travelling  an  easy  superiority  over  all  other 

modes. 

And  yet  the  grumblers  have  here  their  oV 
jectiona,  nuraaroua  enough  and  plauaible  enough 
to  make  out  a  strong  caae.  Ton  talk  of  "  aafety  /' 
yet  doea  not  every  day'a  journal  have  its  new 
chapter  of  railway  accidents,  of  collisions,  mis^ 
placed  switches,  cara  off  the  track,  broken 
axles,  bridges  Calling  in,  drownings  and  bnm- 
mgs,  and  telesoopingB,  with  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
or  poasibly  fifty  lives  lost?  Ia  it  not  the  pre- 
sumption that  every  engineer  and  fireman  and 
brakeman  and  baggage-master  will  come  to  an 
untimely  end  P  Are  not  accident  insurance  pol* 
iciea  sold  at  the  rery  railway  offices,  warning 
the  too  credulous  traveller  what  he  ought  to 
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expect  ?  Is  it  not  a  special  providence,  on  some 
lines  of  railvraj,  if  any  passenger  comes  to  bis 
journey's  end  without  bruise  or  mutilation? 
Who  thinks  of  safety  any  more  than  of  honesty, 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  Erie  BailwayP 
The  stage-coaches  bad  their  accidents,  and 
would  sometimes  upset ;  but  did  wo  ever  bear  of 
stage-coaqh  "horrors/*  or  "murders,"  which 
are  entirely  proper  words  to  be  Joined  to  the 
word  "railway?"  The  proportion  of  those 
who  are  killed  or  maimed  to  the  whole  number 
oi  those  who  travel  is  small,  certiinly ;  but  the 
statistics  which  prove  that  fact  have  not  estab- 
lished a  perfect  confidence  where  a  hundred 
trains  are  running  daily  on  a  single  track,  with 
only  the  telegraph  and  the  time-table  to  guide 
them.  The  danger  ol  accident  on  any  railway 
is  always  real  and  serious. 

Then  think  of  the  bad  air  that  most  who 
travel  on  the  railways  are  compelled  to  breathe ! 
You  have  heat  in  winter,  indeed,  but  at  what 
expense— loaded  with  the  carbon  and  the  effluvia 
of  forty  or  fifty  bodies  and  pairs  of  lungs,  not  to 
speak  of  the  inevitable  dust  shaken  up  from 
cushions,  and  sihing  in  even  when  doors  and 
windows  of  the  cars  aro  closed.  With  all  the 
improvements  in  railway  cars,  no  satisfactory 
way  has  yet  been  found  of  supplying  them  in 
winter,  or  in  the  dry  weather  of  summer,  with 
dear,  fresh  air.  If  you  open  the  windows,  cold 
draughts  come  in  or  clouds  of  dust.  If  jou 
close  the  windows,  ^ou  sufiooate.  It  is  a  choice 
between  catarrh  and  asphyxia.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  this  bad  tone  in  the  air,  think  of  the  risk 
of  contagious  disease  in  sitting  near  and  among 
so  many  persons,  a  mixed  company!  Who 
koovrs  what  plague  may  come  to  you  from  your 
neighbours  ?  If  you  do  not  catch  small- pox, 
or  measles,  you  have  at  auy  rate  to  breathe  in 
the  odour  of  bad  whisky,  or  tobaocoj  or  onions, 
or  of  food  from  lunch-baskets.  Think  of  the 
systematic  and  tolerated  nuisances  of  the  rail- 
way— the  pea-nut  merchants,  distributing  their 
crackling  wares ;  the  apple-dealers,  the  candy- 
dealers,  tho  dealers  in  vegetiihle  ivories,  and 
yellow-covered  novels,  thrusting  their  trash  into 
your  bauds  in  spite  of  your  protest;  the  beg- 
gars with  papers,  blind  men,  and  deaf  women, 
and  screaming  Italian  boys ;  think  of  snow  on 
the  track,  banking  up  the  train  and  making  it 
necessary  to  dig  out,  with  risk  of  starvation 
and  freezing ;  and  of  fire,  if  some  shock  upsets 
the  stove  or  throws  down  the  kerosene  lamp; 
or  of  pickpockets,  who  ply  their  vocation  bo 
easily  in  the  press  of  the  passage-ways ;  of  the 
dangers  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the  car  ;  of  the 
liackmen  with  their  whipe,  barricading  eYery 


station ;  these  are  the  eonvenienoes  of  railvay 
travel ! 

Bat  these  ore  not  all  the  objections ;  these  are 
not  tbe  most  important  objections  to  railway 
travel.    There  is  a  jolt  and  jar  which  even  the 
nicest  adjuetment  of  springs  on  tho  smoothed 
rail  is  not  able  to  remove.    The  best-ordered 
railway  can  not  get  rid  of  the  steady  rumble 
and  murmur  which  flUs  the  ears  of  the  travel- 
ler, and  makes  oonvereation  a  burden.     The 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  oonenesion,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.    The  ^>eed,  too,  so 
much  glorified,  is  a  snare  and  a  trial,  as  it  con- 
fuses tho  mind  with  too  rapid  impreasions,  and 
prevents  one  from  seeing  any  thing  in  a  satis- 
factory way.    Where  there  is  much  variety  in 
landscape,  or  where  the  number  of  objects  is 
great,  there  is  no  chance  of  taking  tlwm  in, 
much  less  of  studying  them,  from  (he  windowa 
of  a  railway  car.    The  visions   are  phantom 
visions.    In  this  way  of  journeying^,  you  past 
through  the  land  without  really  leanun^  what 
it  is,  or  bringing  away  pictures  of  ik     Railway 
travel  answen  well  enough  for  gxeat  barren 
plains,  for  deserts,  for  prairies,  or  for  forest? 
where  the  scenery  is  monotonous,  but  it  ia  no; 
good  for  regions  that  aro  thickly  peopled,  or 
where  there  ia  the  alternation  of  bill  and  val 
ley,  of  grove  and  pasture,  of  field  and  village 
It  is  too  swift,  and  it  avoids  the  very  routes 
which  would  be  most  pietnresque,  going  aronad 
or  through  what  it  should  go  over.    Tho  rail- 
ways pass  through  the  least  interestiag  part  oi 
the  towns  and  cities,  where  there  is  most  grini 
and  filth,  and  dull  colour — among  shanties  ast] 
forges,  and  across  back  streets.    How   difiererl 
from  the  old  stuge-coach,  that  came  da&hing  ii: 
the  broad  avenue,  after  it  had  scaled  the  hill> 
and  gave  so  to  its  company  all  the  excitem«»nt  <: 
fine  prospect  and  social  cheer.     In    railv^iij 
travel  you  got  over  the  ground  rapidly,  bat  yc 
lose  half  the  profit  of  your  jountey  by  this  \r:^ 
speed.    You  have  not  time  to  review  and  a: 
range  impressions.     It  is  the  same   ^exati  : 
which  comes  to  one  who   visits  in   a  we^k  : 
dozen  galleries,  each  with  its  hundreds  of  pi 
tures.    He  has  no  good  idea  of  any,  and   iL 
confusion  of  images  spoils  for  bim  tho  grand<.< 
works  of  the  "Old  Masters." 

All  these  objections,  nevertheless^  &lf  ts 
grumbling,  will  not  change  the  ooaxso  of  thinr 
or  restora  the  slow  and  antiquated  ntetbod/  i 
travel  of  the  last  generation.  Whether  v 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  rai 
way  travel,  must  meet  its  annoyances,  mc* 
take  the  risk  of  it^  accidents,  and  most  mal 
the  best  of  what  we  can  not  help.    T^mina  w: 
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rnntinae  to  nm  on  the  Eria  and  the  Now  York 
Central  railways,  and  at  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
llie  honr.  In  spite  of  the  slaughter  and  the  hor» 
rr.r9,  and  the  confused  ideas  of  alaggxsh  hrains. 
We  mnst  adapt  onrselres  to  railway  travel,  such 
L3  it  is,  with  ito  wateted  stock,  its  Celtic  switoh* 
n:ca,  its  rapacions  purveyors,  and  its  reckless 
xnana/cers.  We  most  pay  exorbitant  rates  for 
its  indigestible  provender,  and  most  submit  to 
be  drowned  or  roasted,  if  the  fates  so  order. 
Unless  we  will  stagnate  at  home,  and  dry  up  or 
msi  out  in  tho  routine  of  village  life,  we  must 
make  use  of  theso  fatal  railways.  They  have 
the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  and  the  vory  cap- 
it  u.list  who  vows  that  he  will  not  travel  by 
them,  has  to  sell  bis  land  to  them,  and  to  hear 
the  villainous  whistle,  screaming  ton  times  in 
the  day  as  ths  hateful  train  shoots  through  his 
garden,  and  sends  its  dust  into  his  chambers. 
A  man  who  in  our  time  undertakes  to  fight  with 
the  railways,  is  in  worso  plight  than  Don  Quiz- 
otd  in  his  fight  with  the  windmills.  Much  as 
we  may  oomplain,  there  is  no  better  way ;  in 
fact,  there  is  practically  no  pther  way.  To 
travel  from  Boston  to  Saratoga  now  with  a 
*'  coach  and  four,"  is  next  to  impracticable,  for 
the  inos  along  the  roadway  are  mostly  shut, 
and  there  is  no  longer  "  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast."  One  who  would  journey  in  this 
^ay  in  the  most  civilised  part  of  our  land  must 
virtually  do  as  travellers  do  in  the  Axabian  des' 
crt,  and  take  his  supplies  along  with  him,  must 
bivo  aplethorio  canteen  suspended  to  his  grace- 
ful chariot,  and  carry  his  bags  of  grain  on  the 
backs  of  his  horses.  Travelling  in  that  way 
DOW  would  make  one  a  "  gazing  st3ck*'  as  much 
as  a  costume  of  the  last  century,  the  4cnee- 
brec^^hes,  tha  oocked  hat,  the  ponderous  queue, 
and  the  brass  buttons. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  some  rules  for  comfortable  rail* 
i?ay  travelling.  A^d  the  first  of  these  rules  is 
^  Si  ptinetual.  It  is  never  safe  to  count  upon 
delays,  though  they  so  often  ocbur.  Provoking  as 
it  is  to  wait  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in  some 
dreary  station,  it  is  more  provoking  to  reach 
the  station  half  a  minute  too  late,  and  see  the 
train  gently  gliding  away.  One  may  be  late 
anywhere  else  with  more  reason.  It  is  not  ev- 
ery parse  that  is  long  enough,  or  every  soul 
that  is  res^ute  enough  to  hire  a  **  speoiai  train," 
as  some  noted  lecturers  have  done,  and  so  ful- 
fil a  broken  engagement.  There  is  no  need  of 
being  half  an  hour  too  early,  and  it  is  a  pitia- 
ble weakness  to  hurry  breakfast  on  a  oold  win- 
ter morning,  when  there  is  a  good  hour  to  9pare. 
Vet  it  is  a  still  mote  melancholy  weakness, 


which  brings  one,  red  in  the  face  and  out  of 
breath,  to  jump  upon  the  platform  day  after 
day  when  the  train  is  in  motion,  at  imminent 
risk  of  being  thrown  under  the  wheels.  A  rail* 
way  station  is  an  excellent  position  for  the  study 
of  human  folly.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  be  at  the 
station  long  enough  before  the  train  leaves  to 
make  wise  choice  of  a  place  in  it,  if  it  is  already 
there,  or  at  any  rate,  to  get  the  mind  composed 
and  the  nerves  quieted. 

2.  In  the  choice  of  a  seat,  ffet  one  as  nearly  as 
poMtibU  in  the  middU  of  the  ear.  Perhaps  a  seat 
nearer  to  the  door  may  be  safer  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, and  one  may  find  easier  escape.  But  that 
advantage  is  more  than  met  by  smoother  mo- 
tion, and  the  more  comfortable  air  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  oar.  There  are  fewer  oold 
draughts  in  that  part,  and  in  most  cars  the  red- 
bot  stove  is  less  a  nuisance  there.  A  place  over 
the  wheels  is  not  good  for  the  brain ;  a  pru- 
dent man  will  aroid  it,  if  he  can.  Somebody 
must  sit  there,  of  course.  Let  it  bo  the  penalty 
which  the  late  comers  pay.  The  material  Of 
the  seat  is  of  much  less  importance  in  long  rail- 
way Journeys  than  the  place  of  the  seat  A 
velvet  arm-chair,  with  the  wind  blowing  upon 
it,  or  the  jerk  of  the  wheel  vibrating  in  it,  is 
not  so  safe  and  not  eo  comfortable  as  a  hard 
board  bench  in  a  better  place.  Do  not  sit  nesf 
to  the  stove,  or  over  the  wheels. 

8.  Then,  when  there  are  several  cars  in  the 
train,  choote  a  place  in  one  of  the  middle  cart.  No 
place  in  a  train  is  wholly*  safe,  and  it  has  no 
more  been  decided  which  is  the  safest  place  in 
a  railway  train  than  where  is  the  best  place  on 
the  body  to  have  a  boiL  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  middle  car  is  safer  than  the  front  or  rear 
car,  in  case  of  collision,  and  it  has  certainly  an 
easier  and  more  steady  motion.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  rear  car  is  the  least  ex- 
posed. There  are  trains  that  follow  as  well  as 
trains  that  encounter,  and  some  of  the  worst 
railway  accidents  on  record  have  come  from 
these  following  trains.  Avoid,  at  any  rate,  the 
temptation  to  use  the  baggage-car  or  the  emi- 
grant-car, because  in  these  '* smoking'  is  per- 
mitted. The  luxury  of  a  cigar  is  poorly  pur- 
chased at  the  risk  of  fractured  limbs,  or  in  the 
pollution  of  foul  air. 

4.  And  we  are  disposed  to  urge,  as  a  fourth 
rule,  the  propriety  of  avoiding  night  travel  in 
railway  ears.  How  absurd  I  it  will  perhaps  be 
said.  Is  this  not  one  of  the  grand  improve- 
ments of  tiiis  method  of  travel,  that  the  nights 
can  be  used,  and  that  you  can  sleep  as  comfor- 
tably as  in  your  bed  at  home  ?  Is  it  not  great 
gain  to  get  over  tho  ground  while  you  are 
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asleep,  and  save  the  weariness  of  the  long  daj 
stretch  P  KeTertheless,  iro  say,  Don't  travel  bj 
night,  unless  yon  are  in  a  hurry  to  meet  some 
engagement,  to  see  a  dying  friend,  or  to  reaoh 
your  lecture-hall,  when  the  trains  have  been 
detained.  A  hagman  or  a  ''bummer,'*  who. 
must  have  all  his  day-time  for  traffic,  may  be 
excused  for  travelling  by  night.  He  has  no 
purpose  of  q>iritual  improvement  or  physical 
delight.  But  one  who  is  travelling  for  health 
or  "pleasure  loses  much  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
nerve  which  night-travel  involves.  The  thin 
light,  flickering  and  faint,  is  ruicona  to  the 
eyes,  and  the  sleep  which  is  snatched  and  bro- 
ken, is  not  refreshing.  Even  the  nice  bed  and 
the  clean  sheets  of  a  Pullman  palaoe-car  are  no 
guarantee  for  genuine  rest ;  there  is  as  much 
wakefulness,  as  much  fitful  dreaming,  as  much 
fear  of  noctnmal  prowlers,  and  much  more  dan- 
ger in  case  of  accident,  in  these  palaoe-oars,  than 
in  the  more  open  cars,  where  they  tumble  and 
toss  upon  the  seats,  but  are  ready  to  move  when 
the  shock  comes.  Not  a  few  persons,  who 
thought  aleeping-cars  a  wonderful  invention 
a  few  years  ago,  now  religiously  avoid  them, 
and  prefer  to  watoh  in  the  other  ooabhes,  rather 
than  be  hived  in  the  close  cells  and  the  hot  air 
of  those  splendid  cages. 

5.  To  this  we  add  the  counsel,  not  to  eat  in 
ih$  eart.  Convenient  as  the  custom  may  be,  it 
is  not  quite  clean.  One  can  not  drop  crumbs, 
apple  skins,  and  nutshells  upon  the  car  floor 
without  annoying  some  of  his  neighbors.  The 
odour  of  food  clings  to  a  car,  even  when  it  is 
open  to  currents  of  air.  '*  Ten  minutes  for  din- 
ner," at  a  railway  restaurant  do  not,  of  course, 
hold  out  a  hope  of  a  Christian  meal.  Yet  where 
reasonable  time  is  given,  it  is  better  to  go  for 
food  in  the  place  where  it  belongs.  We  may 
doubt^  too,  if  it  is  altogether  healthy  to  eat 
when  the  body  is  flying  through  the  air,  any 
more  than  when  one  is  walking.  There  is  a 
kind  of  bodily  exercise  in  the  motion  of  a  rail- 
way car,  leds  violent  perhaps  than  that  of  row- 
ing or  horseback  riding,  but  still  quite  as  real. 
Who  thinks  of  eating  on  horseback?  The 
organ-grinder  stops  his  grinding  when  he 
takes  his  dinner,  though  he  still  has  one  hand 
free. 

6.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  one  of  his  books,  says  ihat 
the  model  fellow  traveller  in  a  railway  car  is 
one  who  sits  by  you  with  his  mouth  shut,  and 
asks  no  questions.  May  we  not  infer  from  this- 
remark,  if  it  is  as  wise  as  most  of  the  Dootor^s 
remarks,  that  much  €onv0r§otion  in  railway  travel 
is  not  good,  and  should  bo  avoided  ?    A  dead  si- 


lence is  embarrassing,  but  a  perpetual  stream 
of  talk  when  there  is  this  background  of  jar  and 
rumble,  making  it  an  effort  to  listen,  is  fearfully 
wearisome.  It  tries  not  only  the  ears  of  the 
hearer,  but  it  tries  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  It 
is  not  well  to  talk  much  in  railway  cars,  when 
talking  is  felt  to  be  an  effort,  and  the  voiso  bos 
to  be  strained.  Moreover,  we  should  remember 
that  loud  talking  will  be  overheard  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  addressed.  There  is  no  greater 
nnisanee  in  a  railway  oar  than  a  loud  declaimcr, 
who  makes  his  affairs  or  his  fancies  public 
property. 

7.  Shall  we  read  in  the  cars  P  Judicious  oc- 
ulists say  that  it  is  not  safe.  But  what  is  a 
lone  man  to  do,  if  he  may  not  eat  or  talk  ? 
Must  he  spend  all  his  time  in  thinking,  or  in 
looking  out  of  the  window,  or  in  dozing  P  Some 
reading,  certainly,  must  be  allowed;  and  the 
profits  of  the  book  business  on  the  train  show 
the  warning  of  the  oculists  is  not  very  piously 
heeded.  The  best  advice  is,  not  to  read  very  mjtth 
or  very  steadily  in  railtcay  ears,  not  to  read  any 
thing  that  requires  close  atteDtionor  close  study, 
or  that  is  printed  in  fine  print.  Kcwspapors 
and  magazine  stories  are  about  as  much  as  the 
brain  ought  to  be  tried  with  in  this  jouxT.e3  in?. 
If  one  studies,  it  should  be  in  the  guide  book 
rather  than  in  Herbert  Spencer.  Mathematical 
problems  and  theological  discussions  are  not  lo 
be  handled  in  railway  journeys,  and  a  wise 
tourist  will  not  choose  the  game  of  chess  for  his 
recreation  when  he  is  in  an  express  train. 

8.  Another  rule  of  railway  travel,  differ- 
ent from  those  thus  far  given,  which  are  all 
in  a  sense  sanitary,  Ie  to  he  chary  of  maJrin^ 
new  acquaintances.  One  of  the  pleasant  things 
in  the  old  stage-coach  era  was  the  agreeable 
friendships  that  sprung  up  in  those  expeditions, 
when  men  and  women  were  brought  so  close 
together,  and  compelled  to  know  one  another. 
The  company  in  railway  chrs  is  too  misceUa- 
neous  to  make  that  intimacy  desirable.  It  h 
not  safe  to  make  a  confidant  of  the  man  who 
is  on  the  seat  with  ;^ou,  or  to  expose  to  him 
your  own  weak  points. 

9.  And  a  final  advice  is,  covering  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  details,  and  very  comprehensive — miM,J 
thi  nUu  of  the  road.  Don't  stand  npon  the 
platfovma,  or  jump  from  them  when  tha  caxa  &r« 
in  motion.  Qet  your  baggsge  properly  ehecked. 
Don't  open  windows  which  were  not  meant  to 
be  opened  at  the  season.  Considar  the  rights 
of  yonrfeUow  traveUen  and  their  comfort,  and 
don't  act  as  if  you  were  entitled  to 
privilege.    We  add  nothing  more. 
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A  BUND  AKCE  of  talk  has  been  talked  oyer 
-^^  the  neglected  poor.  It  ia  time  that  some- 
thing was  done  for  the  neglected  rich. 

Rich  people  are  hnman  as  well  as  poor  people, 
they  hava  their  rights,  and  in  a  free  country 
they  ongKi  to  haTe  a  &ir  chance ;  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  respectably  in  life,  and  to  go 
respectably'  through  it.  But  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  the  organisation  of  society  in  this 
country  is  sach,  that  these  just  and  equal 
privileges  are—- not  exactly  denied,  but— not 
ccnsidered  nor  provided  for  rich  people. 

Don*t  you  see  yet  what  I  mean  ?  Thert  it  no 
(htcaiion  iffith  a  view  ta  manage  wealth — no 
education  for  the  rich. 

Thoughtless  people  may  laugh  here,  or  sniff, 
and  say  it's  all  talk.  But  not  at  all.  I  can  give 
the  names  of  three  men  of  large  wealth  in  one 
not  very  large  city  who  have  died  within  the 
past  few  years,  leaving  their  estates  protected 
from  their  children ;  that  is,  in  the  hands  of 
tnisteea  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  Un- 
happy, neglected  rich  children !  They  had  not 
lK:en  educated  with  a  view  to  manage  liches ; 
and  they  were  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  riches. 

Ib  that  all  talk?  The  practice  of  leaving 
large  estates  in  precisely  this  way — beyond  the 
control  of  the  owners,  because  the  owners  are 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  wealth,  is  growing 
more  common.  It  is  prudent,  no  doubt,  under 
the  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  a  natural  nor 
hfalthful  arrangement.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
make  up  for  one  bad  state  of  things  by  estab- 
lishing another;  j oat  as  doctors  give  the  poison 
of  belladonna  to  get  rid  of  the  virus  of  scarlet 
fever. 

Many  writers  have  commented  on  the  fiict 
that  here  in  America,  great  accumulations  of 
wealth  in  individual  hands  are  almost  always 
dispersed  again  in  the  hands  of  the  next  gener- 
ation, or  the  next  but  one ;  and  this  is  usually 
reckoned  as  an  advantage  of  our  particular 
social  oiganxsation.      * 

Partly  it  is  an  advantage,  and  partly  not.  If 
wealth  can  only  be  managed  improperly,  it 
is  good  to  have  it  scattered  as  soon  as  possible. 
Bat  this  theory  of  soatteritig  takes  it  for  granted 
that  wealth  will  go  into  bad  hands. 

Wealth  in  good  hands  is  not  an  evil,  it  is  a 
good.  Wealth  well-managed  is  the  one  most 
absolute    material    neceanty    of    civilisBtion. 


Without  it,  no  cheap  clothes,  no  abundant 
household  furniture,  no  carpets,  no  books,  no 
great  newspapers,  no  steamboats,  no  railroad*— 
in  short,  nothing  but  pervading  poverty. 

I  really  believe  an  institution  for  rich  chil- 
dren— Rich  Children's  Aid  Society — would  be 
a  good  thing.  There  are  many  institutions  for 
poor  ohildren.  Their  special  dangers  and  weak- 
nesses are  provided  for.  li  there  is  any  truth 
in  Christ's  teachings,  the  temptations  and  dan- 
gers of  riches  are  greatly  more  to  be  provided 
against  than  those  of  poverty.  Why  should 
not  the  rich  children  be  protected  against  their 
peculiar  dangers,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  no  auch  training 
haa  ever  been  provided.  The  thing  has  been 
done  over  and  over,  according  to  the  best  lights 
of  those  who  did  it.  Indeed,  in  England,  the 
whole  University  system  is  an  effort  in  this 
direction.  It  ia  ffreatly  orippled  and  cankered 
by  the  chief  English  social  fallacy  of  "  upper 
classes"  and  their  privileges.  Its  theory  is  that 
England  belongs  to  the  *'  nobility  and  gentry ;" 
that  the  *'  gentlemen*'  should  govern  it.  This 
is  an  error  which  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss ;  but 
at  least  there  is  sense  in  the  idea  that  goes  with 
it,  that  a  special  education  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  to  exert  these  special  powers.  Now  in 
England  an  enormous  proportion  of  wealth  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  '*  gentlemen  ;'*  so  that  in  fact, 
although  only  in  an  approximating  and  imper- 
fect way,  a  rich  Englishman  is  provided  with  an 
education  which  prepares  him  to  manage  his 
wealth  and  his  position.  In  Germany,  where 
aristocratic  notions  are  stronger  than  even  in 
England,  there  have  been--though  I  believe 
there  are  not  now— special  separate  schools,  ex- 
clusively on  purpose  for  princes  and  nobles,  albd 
into  which  plebeians  might  not  come.  This  plan 
is  still  more  infested  with  evil  than  the  English 
one,  but  it  contains  the  same  seed  of  truth. 

The  education  I  su£^;est  for  the  neglected  rich 
is  not  one  that  assumes  the  Idea  of  privilege,  but 
of  danger,  of  responsibility,  of  weakness.  It 
should  in  a  particular  manner  inculcate  ideas  of 
duty ;  of  self-control ;  of  humility ;  of  justice ; 
of  kindness ;  of  public  spirit  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctively a  noble  education ;  not  an  education 
to  maintain  the  pride  of  noblemen,  but  exactly 
the  opposite ;  to  prevent  pride,  and  thus  make 
noble  meni    It  should  be  longer,  harder,  mors 
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thoTOnghi  than  other  eduoations.  Its  graduates 
ought  to  poflfloss  broader  Tiews,  higher  aapira- 
tionsi  finer  appreciations  of  the  true,  the  beauti- 
fol,  and  the  good,  than  graduates  less  seyerelj 
trained.  It  might  reasonably  be  ezpentod  that 
iueh  a  class  of  graduates  would  afford  man  j 


high-minded  and  cultured  gentlemen;  and 
would  infuse  into  our  politios,  into  our  greater 
industrial  enterprises,  into  our  science,  inren- 
tion,  literature  and  arts,  a  largeness,  an  eleyation, 
and  a  pority,  in  which  they  ax«  too  often  dc£- 
cienl 


-►♦• 
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Let   Her   Speak! 


s 


[bt  km.  m.  a.  unnsR. 

HE  has  something  to  say;   you  may  tell  it 

Bj  the  fl.ash  on  her  beautiful  eheek. 
Bhe  has  aomatbing  to  s^y  to  the  people. 

Let  her  speak,  if  she  will,  let  her  speak! 
Let  her  speak  for  tbe  good  of  the  nation, 

Let  her  help  the  oppressed  and  the  weak; 
Let, her  sweat  voice  be  heard  throngb  oreatloo, 

Lat  bar  jpe«k  far  the  trath,  let  her  apeak  1 

0 

Ai  a  mother  may  speak  to  her  childrei^ 

Her  warm  heart  with  Ioto  overflowo, 
To  her  daughters  and  sons  by  adoptTon, 

Let  her  speak,  as  she  would  to  her  own. 
If  you  haTfr  a  good  cause,  and  would  win  it ; 

Or  if  irae  conaolation  ye«  seek, 
Let  her  speak,  for  her  heart  will  be  in  it; 

Let  her  speak  for  the  truth,  let  hor  speak  f 

'Gk>d  has  nerer  made  womnn  with  talents; 

With  genius  and  beauty  combined, 
To  be  fettered  by  folly  and  fashion; 

Ayo^  a  cross  betwixt  matter  and  mind* 
Bhe  has  somethfaig^  to  say  to  the  people; 

To  the  sad,  the  oppressed,  and  the  weak. 
She  has  something  to  say  to  the  people; 

Let  her  speak  for  the  truth,  let  her  speak  I 

»» 


QiOHE   hands  have  art  to  move  the  heart. 
By  waking  music's  sweet  appeal ; 
Borne  borrow  dies  from  pezfeot  skies. 

And,  through  the  canvas,  make  ns  feel ; 
Some  make  the  dress  fair  forms  caress. 
To  win  the  heart  and  turn  the  head; 
Vor  me,  more  rare   beyond  compare. 
Are  the  bonny  hands  that  make  good  bread  I 
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Generative   Expenditure   and    Longevity! 


BT  B.  BAT  XAKKBSTBB.   B.  1.,  OXFOBD. 


IT  23  apjMrent  tliat  ihe  long<e«t-ltTed  >nimft1i 
and  trees  axe  thoee  of  high  derelopment,  and 
not  only  geoermlly,  Imt  in  eomparing  the  mem- 
Wrs  of  a  clan  or  order  this  Ib  found  to  he  tme. 
Thus  we  oee  the  gioat  treee,  exhihiting  nodoaht 
the  greateet  hulh  and  greatest  differentiation 
arnong  plants,  as  having  the  longest  life.    The 
Vertebratay  which  are  the  highest  in  erdiition  of 
animals,  are,  as  a  whole,  the  longest  lived ;  for 
the  MoUneca  and  Omstaoea  and  Eohinodermata, 
thoogh,  as  stated  m  the  list,  they  are  not  known 
to  have  a  definite  limit  of  life,  yet  otetainly 
do  not,  on  the  whole,  eathihit  any  thing  l^e  so 
great  a  potential  longevity  as  the  Vertehrata, 
A^ain,  among    the   Vertebrata,  the     longest 
lived  are  found  in  the  Mammalia ;  and  the  whale 
aiid  the  elephant^  living  respectively  three  hun- 
dred and  one  hundred  and  fifty  yisars,  sre  the 
largest,  and,  in  this  special  characteristic,  as 
highly  evolved  as  any  of  the  clsss.    Then,  side 
by  side,  we  see  the  whale  longer  lived  than  the 
elephant  on  account  of  its  greater  bulk;  man 
longer  lived  than  the  chimpanzee,  being  larger 
and  more  highly  differentiated ;  the  ox  longer 
lirod  than  the  sheep  and  goat;  the  lion  than 
the  ox,  being  although  not  bulkier  yet  of  higher 
development.    So  the  small  Bodents  and  In- 
^ctiTora  haTe  shoii  lives ;  the  mouse  being  said 
to  live  a  shorter  time  than  larger  allied  forms. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  as  to  the  Ion- 
po vity  of  Marsupiflfls ;  whether  their  lower  evolu- 
tion tells  strongly  on  their  longevity,  or  whether 
bulk  affects  it  most    The  large  Kangaroo,  were 
loDgerity  regulated  by  bulk  alone,  should  live 
Iong«r  than  the  sheep.    The  Beptiles  present 
iKicr  te  the  same  relations ;  the  crocodiles  and 
chelcnia,  which  are  certainly  those  of  greatest 
.'ndiTidoalion,  being  longest  lived.    So  too  the 
Filches,  as  lar  as  facts  go,  the  pike  being  a  highly 
('Tolrcd  fish.    The  sharks  may  be  guessed  from 
their  great  sise  to  have  very  long  lives,  which 
GonCrms  the  rule  as  to  high  development,  though 
of  course  it  can  not  as  to  bulk.    That  bulk  and 
dcTelopment  increase  together  is  well  ascer- 
tained from  general  principles.    The  sharks  of 
the  later    tertiary  period  are  calculated  from 
the  size  of  their  teeth  to  have  measured  between 
f  ^^hty  and  nhiety  feet  in  length,  and  may  have 
l:Ad  a    proportionate   longevity.    Speculation 
:night  load  one  to  attribute  enormous  longevity 
to   tho    gigantic    extinct    mesosoio    reptiles. 


Among  HoUusca,  the  highest  in  evolution  are 
the  highest  in  longevity,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
sise  aud  rate  of  growth  of  some  Cephalopods, 
both  recent  and  extinct,  as  compared  with  Con- 
ebifers  and  Braohiopods.  The  Insect  inter  9$ 
psesent  facts  supporting  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position as  to  high  evolution:  the  Coleoptera 
ssid  Orthoptera,  undoubtedly  i^om  the  car- 
nivorous habits  (in  many  oases)  and  generafly 
dominant  character,  the  most  highly  evolved, 
are  the  longest  lired,  according  to  observation, 
#.  f  Soarabwu  and  Mantis. 

Among  Birds,  the  most  striking  case  is  seen 
in  the<exceeding  longevity,  which  is  well  ascer- 
tained, of  parrots.  They  are  undoubtedly  tho 
very  highest  of  birds  in  development,  and  they 
live  probably  the  longest.  The  facts  as  to  age 
do  not  however  relate  to  their  normal  potential 
longevity,  we  have  to  guess  that  from  the  ex- 
periment in  abnormal  conditions. 

Next^  as  to  generative  expenditure.  Since  this 
generally  and  dearly  increases  with  diminished 
evolution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  the  con- 
trast between  it  and  high  longevity,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  Protosoa  and  Protophy  ta  are  exceed- 
ingly prolific,  an  lofiisorian  being  calculated  to 
produce  two  hundred  and  sixty- eight  millions  in 
the  course  of  a  single  month  (Paramecium) ; 
another  one  hundred  and  seventy  billions  in 
four  days,  and  their  duration  of  life  is  correspond 
ingly  of  the  shortest.  Insects  are  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  thei^high  evolu- 
tion, yery  short-lived.  Many  insects  deposit 
three  himdied  thousand  ova,  but,  what  is  a  more 
impertant  item  of  consideration,  they  deposit  an 
enormous  bulk  relatively  to  their  living  matter. 
Compare  the  not  far  distant  but  inferior  Anne- 
lids, and  they  are  seen  to  be  longer  lived,  for 
though  in  most  cases  possessing  large  genital 
organs,  they  do  not  deposit  their  ova  or  sperm 
so  early  or  so  rapidly  as  the  insects.  The  Verte- 
brata  are  by  no  means  prolific  (except  fish),  and 
at  the  same  time  are  longer-lived  than  Xaverte- 
brata. 

Fish  are  long-lived,  in  spite  of  considerable 
generative  expenditure,*  the  explanation  lying 

*  The  bulk  of  the  ova  and  ipena  la  flsh  is  not  lo  large 
•stheniMiftcrsftha  evs  laad  one  to  think;  u&d  more- 
over, ■■  a  role,  they  give  no  parental  attention,  whidbi  i* 
a  moit  important  item  of  gcneimttve  ezponditure.  In 
those  ishes  which  do,  e.  g..  Pipe-fish,  Hippooampus,  and 
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in  the  diminished  personal  expenditnre  involved 
in  their  aquatic  life.  This,  too,  affects  greatly 
the  case  of  annelids  just  quoted.  Among  birds 
it  is  easy  to  point  out  that  smaller  broods  go 
with  a  greater  longevity :  thus  the  eagle  has  but 
one  or  two  eggs,  the  common  owl  four  or  five ; 
finches  two  broods  of  five  in  a  season,  and  the 
wrens  and  tits  eight  to  fifteen ;  and  these,  as  ap- 
pears fVom  our  list  above,  stand  in  the  same 
order  as-to  longevity.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  find  partictflar  cases  in  which  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  generative  expenditure  on  longevity  is 
apparent,  for  it  afTeets  other  quantities  before 
longevity,  or  its  action  Is  counteracted  by  fluctu- 
ations in  these  quantities,  as,  for  example,  in 
personal  expenditure  and  degree  of  evolution. 
One  ought  to  compare  organisms  which  are  alike 
in  these  two  last  quantities.  In  trees,  we  may 
take  the  pear,  apple,  and  such  fruit  trees,  and 
we  find  that  they  are  excessive  in  their  refproduo- 
tive  expenditure,  and  short-lived  as  compared 
with  other  trees  which  agree  (as  do  all  vegetals) 
in  the  absence  of  personal  expenditure,  afid  are 
of  equivalent  individaation.  In  animals  we 
may  best  compare  experimental  cases ;  thus  we 
find  that  anim&ls  used  for  breeding,  and  made 
to  breed  early,  are  less  long-lived  than  those 
which  are  not  so  used.  There  are,  besides,  two 
important  eases  to  compare,  vis.,  mules  which 
are  bom  incapable  of  reproducing,  and  animals 
which  have  been  operated  upon.  With  regard 
to  the  Mule,  Bacon  states  that  it  lives  longer 
than  either  the  horse  or  the  ass,  which  confirms 
the  hypothesis  that  generative  expenditure 
antagonizes  longevity.  But  as  to  the  results  of 
operations,  it  appears  that,  as  in  cases  of  forced 
abstinence,  a  disturbing  element  is  introduced 
by  the  interference  with  the  proper  functions 
and  nutrition  of  the  animal.  The  principle  of 
Treviranus, "  that  every  organ  is  as  an  excreting 
gland  to  the  rest  of  the  body"  must  be  remeMi- 
bered,  and  we  can  comprehend  thai  by  the  re- 
moval of  generative  glands  no  advantage  as  to 
longevity  wonld  accrue  to  the  organism,  but 
perhaps  great  injory,  whfle  the  abeyance  of 
normal  functions  will  equally  not  prevent  that 
nutrition  of  the  organs  and  their  growth,  which 
is  a  great  part  of  the  tax  of  generative  expen- 
diture.   At  the  same  time,  both  castrated  organ- 


Arias  of  tli«  Amaxons,  the  bulk  and  number  of  the  ova  ia 
immensely  reduced. 

This  item  of  iMLrental  attentton  Is  whaA  in  41m  ease  of 
ma&  and  other  aalmals  tends  miwh  to  balanee  the  male 
and  fraaale  eenentiTe  expenditure,  for  the  male  feeds  both 
mother  and  young  for  a  oonsiderable  time  by  his  txtrUon; 
hence  the  femsle^s  expenditure  of  »ub$tAnc%  is  in  some 
degreo  balanced 


isms,  and  those  restrained  from  the  sexual  act, 
gain  in  the  possible  absence  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, which  has  '*  a  relatively  enormous  costli- 
ness," and  by  not  losing  the  simple  weight  of  the 
emitted  gteerative  product  It  does  not  appear 
from  facts,  that  castrated  animals  are  longer- 
lived  than  those  normal,  neither  among  men 
nor  lower  animals,  nor  that  celibates,  male  or 
female,  among  either  men*  or  lower  animals, 
have  a  large  if  any  advantage. 

Passing  on  to  personal  expenditure,  we  find 
more  numerous  facts-  in  the  list  to  support  our 
deductions.  Aquatic  animalSfgenerslly,  have  less 
personal  expenditure  than  terrestrial  animals; 
they  are  supported  in  the  water,  thetemperaturo 
fiuctnates  little,  their  food  is  abundant,  for 
waters  "  team  with  life"  truly  more  than  the 
atmosphere.  Terrestrial  animals,  while  support- 
ing themselves  mostly  on  the  ground,  live  in  the 
air,  and  in  very  fbw  cases  is  their  food  to  be 
found  abundantly  in  this  medium,  and  accord- 
ingly their  expenditure  In  getting  food  19  greater. 
Thus  amongf  Vertebrata,  the  whale  is  long-lired, 
the  crocodiles  and  chelonians  aro  Iong>}ivei, 
the  salaniandroids  and  the  fish.  It  does  not 
appear  certain  that  the  Batrachia  (frogs  and 
toads)  are  shorter^lived  than  tb^  salamandroids ; 
their  terrestrial  habits  involve  greater  expen- 
diture, but  their  very  much  higher  individ nation 
may  counterbalance  this.  Among  Invertebr&ti, 
the  Mollnsca  are  long-lived;  the  Palmocati 
less  BO  than  the  branchiate  Oasteropods.  Pslu- 
dina  and  Lymnsous  living  in  the  same  pond 
diflbr  thus  in  age,f  while  no  land  Mollusc  is  a9 
large  (and  therefore  probably  from,  what  we 
have  seen  as  long-lived)  as  many  hundreds  of 
aqnatic  (marine)  species. 

The  aquatic  AjfChropods  (Crustacea),  excluding 
the  minuter  forms,  are  most  broadly  contrasted 
with  the  terrestrial  Insects,  Myriapods,  and 
Arachnids,  in  respect  of  length  of  life,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  and  eet  forth  in  the  lift 
Descending  lower,  we  find  no  terrestrial  groaps 
to  compare. 

Reptiles  living  in  hot  countries,  and  feedia? 

*  It  is  exceedingly  dIfBcult  to  make  estimatioa  rb  t? 
male  celibates ;  the  tmsiam'ed  have  a  conrnderably  lugt^^ 
death-rate  at  ages  below  fifty  among  the  malea  thas  t^« 
maxiied,  but  there  are  not  statistics  to  show  that  of  t> 
numbers  surviving  there  is  a  lets  expectation  of  life  ibiL 
among  the  married,  or  widowers.  It  is  impossible  t^  ^ 
assured  of  the  stiict  absttnence  of  any  group  of  mi- 
Among  women  tbn  oldest  «•  widows,  hat  the  rektit? 
ages  of  marriage  of  males  and  females,  and  the  nma^Ti 
of  married  and  unmarried  affect  thess  numbexs  vssilT, 
and  their  influence  can  not  yet  be  eliminated. 

t  As  far  as  the  writer*s  observatfons  go,  Lymssus  Irm 
fimr  ywus,  and  Paludlna  serea  or  eight. 
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rn  Uu:^  maswt  of  food  tX  tatemtls,  haTd  tmall 
txpenditnre  and  live  long.  The  higher  reptilee 
in  tbo  moet  einggieh  md  inert  of  any  animals 
ia  proportion  to  their  degree  of  doTelopment; 
isJ  bence^  their  expenditure  being  email  and 
thoir  development  high,  we  shonld  expect  them 
tu  exhibit  great  longeTitjr,  which  they  do.  ▲ 
T?rT  instmctrre  contrast  is  allbrded  by  birds 
ind  reptiles,  which  are  eo  elosely  allied  in  stme- 
tare.  The  active,  axpending  hiids  ava  ahori- 
iirod  u  compared  with  tach  reptiles  as  the  tor« 
Uiie  and  crocodile. 

Echinoderais,  being  exeeediagly  sloggish, 
Irtng  on  iho  most  easily  obtaioaUa  food,  in 
nuny  cases,  vi&,  the  orgnnie  matter  diffhaed  in 
ffind,  Lvo  longer  than  would  be  expected  from 
'itii  comparatirely  Ion  place  in  the  scale  of 
life.  Actinia,  which  is  also  almost  like  a  Tsgetal 
li  to  absence  of  personal  espeaditare,  as  are 
'^iber  sedentary  ocelenterateSy  owes  its  great 
i^Dgerity  to  a  relatiroly  high  erolutioo,  in  re* 
»;tct oiiutfgraiwm,  ItbadsasTar  (or  rarely), 
ind  breeds  sexually  bat  little. 

The  parasitic  worms  and  crnstacea  might  be 
expected  to  have  a  grea^  longeyity  from  the 
ti/al  absence  of  personal  expenditure;  but  here, 
u  xa  many  plants,  there  is  enormous  genarative 
expeDditare,  which  shortens  life^  the  small  per- 
rentage  of  tboee  bom  whioh  erer  get  into  the 
L  ippy  conditions  of  a  stomach  or  gill,  being  the 
reason  for  this  great  generatiTO  outlay.  Uoet 
if  these  forma  die  on  reprcdaetion.  Tss&ia  does 
Dot  die  at  onee,  beoanse  of  its  tertiary  aggrega- 
ti'^n ;  that  is  to  say—it  is  separated  into  a  num- 
ber of  joints,  which,  one  by  one,  oome  to  matur- 
ty  and  diei*  while  new  Joints  oontine  to  grow 
from  the  head.       * 

These  are  some  ol  the  most  striking  indnotive 
rf  rificatione  which  the  oolleeted  statements  f  ur- 
ush;  others  are  to  be  found  by  a  further 
^Lamination  of  the  list. 


■♦••- 


Fools  r«.  Ihps  ov  Mischief. — ^A  oer- 
iin  old  teacher  used  to  remark  that  he  would 
it  her  have  "  ten  devils  in  a  class  than  one 
He  could  make  smomething  of  the  imps 


•yJl 


1  »» 


f  mischief^  not  by  suppressing  their  jollity, 
:it  by  torning  it  into  right  channels.  The 
fooV  19  not  troublesome  but  hopeless;  he 
kcka  energy  of  mind.  ▲  friend  of  ours,  an  ex- 
^rienced  teacher,  says;  *'  The  hardest  working, 
o8t  brilliant  and  sneoeMfnl  student  I  ever  had 
le  pleasure  of  teaching,  was  a  young  man 
horn  the  president  of  the  collego  called  a  mon- 
>y,  too  foil  of  frolic  to  accomplish  any  thing 
lefoL     He  wu  too  frolictome  to  do  any  thing 


soberly,  more  especially  if  gnrity  was  insisted 
on  as  a  duly.  But  when  his  orerflowing  hu- 
mor wsis  allowed  to  brighten  his  work,  he  was 
the  moat  persistant  student  in  the  institution ; 
he  made  fun  of  labor  that  sober-sided  plodders 
broke  their  hearts  and  deranged  their  stomachs 
OTer."«-rotf/y#  Comrdmt 

A  Njbw  Thouqkx  fob  Edvcatobs. — ^In 
one  of  our  laige  Western  cities,  I  oame  a  few 
weoks  ago  upon  a  unique  sehool,  iUustratire  of 
the  desire  to  do  something  that  is  becoming  so 
distinguishing  a  characteristic  ol  the  women  of 
the  period.  Three  wealthy  and  accomplished 
women,  loaders  in  society,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  could  gtre  their  children  better 
instmotaon  tban  they  were  reoeiring  at  the 
schools,  and  determined  to  try  the  experiment 
Living  in  the  same  block,  the  matter  was  easily 
arranged.  Eeoeption-room  ia  house  no  one  be- 
came a  school-room,  and  its  mistress  a  timohor 
from  9  till  half'past  10,  of  number  two  from 
half-past  10  till  12,  of  number  three  from  2 
till  half-past  8  o'clock.  Each  taught  those 
branches  in  which  she  was  a  proficient,  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  was  hn flagging,  and  their 
progress  wonderful.  The  experiment  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  nearly  six  months  old,  and 
no  signs  of  waning  enthusiasm  had  manifested 
thomselres  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  pupils ;  it 
was«[in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  success. — 
ulfioifymoKf. 


A  CuEB  FOB  THE  Bluxs. — ^A  patagraph- 
ist  says  in  one  of  the  medical  papers  that 
''Laughter  and  music  will  cure  the  blues." 
Kow  laughter  is  good,  and  music  is  good.  And 
we  do  not  doubt  that  they  have  a  good  efiect  on 
those  who  are  depressed  in  spirit,  but  how  is  a 
man  going  to  laugh  when  he  don't  feel  like  it, 
and,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  a  dose  of  in- 
spiring music.  A  still  better  prescription  is  to 
seek  the  sooioty  and  moral  support  of  people 
who  are  not  blue.  When  a  clock  has  run  down, 
it  stops.  It  can  not  start  itself,  somebody  must 
wind  it,  and  touch  gently  the  pendulum  till  it 
swings  freely  in  its  accustomed  track.  So  when 
hope  h&s  departed  from  the  soul,  and  all  looks 
dark  and  discouraging,  the  touch  of  a  strong, 
healthy  nature  choers  and  invigorates,  and 
starts  into  action  a  faculty  that  has  run  down 
and  stopped.  If  you  are  blue,  then  go  to  one 
who  Is  not  blue,  and  let  him  apply  the  sparks  of 
his  own  life  to  your  despondent  nature. — Sx' 
changt. 
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Becipe  to  Eneai7C£  Pebsokal  Beatttt. 

How  to  be  beaatifal  when  old  ? 

Loan  tell  yoa,  maiden  fair— 
Not  by  lotions,  dyes,,  and  pigments, 

Not  by  washes  for  your  hair. 

While  you're  yoang  be  pure  and  gentle, 
Keep  your  passions  well  oonlroUed, 

Walk,  work,  and  do  your  duty. 

You'll  be  handsome  when  you*ro  old. 

Bome  white  locks  are  fair  as  golden, 

Gray  as  lovely  as  the  brown, 
And  the  smile  of  age  more  pleasant 

Than  a  youthful  beauty's  fiown. 

'Tis  the  soul  that  shapes  the  features, 
Fires  the  ^ye,  attunes  the  Tcice ; 

Sweet  sizleen,  be  these  your  maxims. 
When  you're  sixty  you'll  rejoioo. 

Hygebke  fob  Babb8. — ^The  mfatuatloz) 
of  those  mothers  who  persist  in  substituting 
corn-flour  and  nursery-biscuits  for  the  milk  in- 
tended by  Nature  for  very  young  babies,  re- 
ceived the  other  day  a  severe  practical  rebuke. 
I)r.  Dowd,  giving  evidence  at  an  inquest  held 
upon  the  body  of  an  infant,  aged  ten  weeks, 
said  that  *'  the  poor  little  thing  was  brought  to 
me  in  a  dying  state ;  the  body  was  very  much 
emaciated — in  fact,  only  skin  and  bones— and, 
although  nearly  three  months  old,  did  not  weigh 
more  than  five  pounds.  The  post-mortem  ex- 
amination showed  that  all  the  organs  were 
healthy,  and  the  stomach  contained  farinaceous 
food.  The  cause  of  death  was  wasting — ^in 
fact,  starvation  from  want  of  milk,  and  I  don't 
approve  of  corn-flour  being  given  to  young  chil- 
dren in  such  a  case."  Br.  Lankester,  in  sum- 
ming up,  said  "  milk,  and  not  corn-flour,  is  'the 
proper  food  for  infants;  failing  breast-milk, 
the  best  substitute  is  new  milk,  or  the  condensed 
Swiss  milk,  which  has  all  the  propertied  of  moth- 
er's milk,  and  it  will  likewise  keep  any  length 
of  time.  To  my  own  knowledge,  children  have 
been  fed  on  it  for  months,  with  the  best  possi- 
ble results."  Now  this  Swiss  milk  is  conven- 
ient, and  is  within  the  reach  of 'every  one,  and 
should  be  found  in  every  nursery. — Englithpo' 
p#r. 

The  Swiss  milk  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  bo 


had  in  this  country,  but  in  most  of  the  largo 
cities  condensed  milk  can  be  procured,  and  is 
preferable  to  most  of  the  milk  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket 

Family  Htgienb. — ^A  good  wife  is  the 
greatest  earthly  blesaiog.  A  man  is  what  \v< 
wife  makes  him.  It  Is  the  mother  who  molds 
the  character  and  destiny  of  the  child.  Hakf 
marriage  a  matter  of  moral  judgment  Marry 
in  your  own  religion.  Many  into  a  different 
blooded  temperament  frofti  your  own.  Marrr 
into  a  family  which  you  have  long  known.  Kovi  r 
talk  of  one  another,  either  alone  or  in  company. 
Never  both  manifest  anger  at  once.  NevtT 
speak  loud  to  one  another,  unless  the  hoas^'  i? 
on  fire.  Never  reflect  upon  a  past  action,  whi  *b 
was  done  with  a  good  motive,  and  with  the  le$t 
judgment  at  the  time.  Let  each  one  strive  \o> 
do  right,  end  above  all,  lot  each  one  tr>'  t^' 
keep  cheerful.— JSrMffff^^ 

The  secret  of  family  happiness  is  personal 
happiness  of  tho  members,  and  tliis  depcnO^ 
mainly  on  good  health.  Unhappy  people  grc 
erally  have  something  wrong  in  their  6tom&'  b 
or  perhaps  they  don't  sleep  enough.  A  pcr-rti 
who  has  been  out  late  at  night,  dissipating  avu? 
his  or  her  health,  is  quite  tore  to  treat  cyctt 
body  badly  next  day,  and  think  them  "bad,  wh*. 
the  fault  is  nearer  home. 

Potatoes.— Potatoes,  as  usually  cooke^li 
are  probably  the  most  objectionable  aitic!<^ '  \ 
food  which  can  be  presented  to  a  weak  digest:*:  r 
The  starch  granules  are  but  half  ruptured,  anJ 
are  held  together  by  cellular  tissue,  so  that  tho; 
are  reduced  by  mastication  only  into  saial 
pellets,  which  require  long  soaking  into  ga^ti 
juice  before  they  can  be  broken  up  sufficient*; 
for  solution. — Chambers  bm  Ind^esUon, 

If  potatoes  are  firaah,  and  of  good  qusiUty.  as 

well  masticated,  they  will  net  be  found  diiffi':*-' 

« 
of  digestion  by  those  who  take  active  excrcf^^:  - 

the  open  air.    It  is  however  very  true  thi 

potatoes,  as  usually  found  in  large  cities,  arc  m  ?: 

or  less  injured  and  nnwholeaome.    They  do  r 
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fceiT  withoat  injinj,  tnmportatioQ,  «zpo«iire  t« 
light,  and  chsBge  of  tempentiire. 

IlToiTDni  fox  Sswnra*MAOHnrx  Qra- 
lATOBs.— Dr.  E.  Deoakna  hM  reported  to  tbo 
frencli  Academy  of  Madloiiio,  the  reeiUt  of  bis 
obserr&tioft  upon  061  opertton  upon  Mwing- 
fnichinet. 

1.  The  ef&ct  of  workisig  a  aewing-machme  U 
in  no  wise  dtflfiirent  from  that  prodaood  hj 
&1I  ezccmiTe  nvacolar  eflbrt  (•*.  «.,  only  injoriooa 
vhen  excesuw). 

2.  The  0ewxBg*machine  can  not  be  the  eanie 
(f  dUtnrbuice  of  the  digeetire  apparatne,  for 
iixtam  out  of  twenty  of  all  kinda  of  artisans  are 
troablcd  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Aff^tions  of  t^  respiratory  appaxatns  are 
n>>  more  nnmcrons  in  women  who  work  with 
^.'«ing. machines  than  with  any  other  laborers. 

1  Aa  for  the  eflbct  of  the  noise  saade  by  the 
micliine,  or  tho  jar  upon  the  nerroas  system, 
the  writer  thinks  it  of  no  moment,  as  the  ope- 
rator! joon  get  accostomed  to  it,  and  make  no 
complaint.  (Do  injnrions  agents,  tj  whose  in- 
.larace  we  become  accustomed,  oease  to  be  ia- 
jarious  P) 

d.  Without  saying  positively  that  the  use  of 
the  sewing-maehine  has  no  exoiting  inflnenca  in 
prodacing  disease,  onr  anthor  affirms  that  the 
oWrTEtions  pnblished  in  this  segard,  and  the 
C'-neralisations  drawn  from  them,  are  withoat 
riiuc.  The  cause  of  these  disturbances  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  moral  or  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  operaton. 

6.  U  proved  to*be  injurious,  other  power  can 
Ik*  used  in  factories. 

7.  The  machines  with  isochronous  pedals  are 
lo  be  proferred  to  alternating. 

S.  The  writer  oonoludes  that  when  women 
u«^  sewiDg-xnacbines  within  reasonable  limiti, 
they  are  no  more  injurious  than  sewing  with 
the  needle.  In  twenty-eight  women,  between 
rifl^htecn  and  forty  years,  working  three  or  four 
Loura  a  day,  ho  coold  discover  no  ill  delects 
utiributable  to  their  labor. 


Earlt  Risnrg. — J.  C.  B.  asks  if  chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  rise  early  in  the  morning. 
We  answer.  Tea,  if  they  ars  sent  to  bed  eariy  at 
night,  bat  in  no  case  is  it  wise  to  wake  them  up. 
<^)n.e  of  the  very  worst  economics  of  time  is  tha( 
filched  from  necessary  sleep.  Tne  wholesale 
but  blind  commendation  of  rarly  rising  is  as 
mischievous  in  practice  as  it  is  errant  in  theoty. 
Early  rising  is  a  mme  against  th«  oobisst  part 


of  our  physical  nature,  imless  preceded  by  an 
early  retiring.  We  eantioa  parents,  particularly,  • 
not  to  allow  their  ohildxen  to  bo  waknl  up  in 
the  noming.  Let  Nature  wake  them  up  ;  she 
will  not  do  it  prematurely.  Take  care  that 
they  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour— let  it  be  earlier 
and  earlier,  until  it  is  found  that  they  wako  up 
themselves  in  full  time  to  droM  for  breakfast. 

QuAUTiES  JOB  ▲  NuBBB.— She  fihould 
be  able  to  read  writing  and  to  write  fit  for  read- 
ing. She  ought  also,  to  have  all  her  five  senses 
in  a  healthy,  active  condition— sight,  hearing, 
feeling,  smell,  taste.  Sight,  that  she  may  be  able 
to  read  directions,  or  read  aloud  to  the  patient, 
and  watch  the  change  of  conutenaneo.  A  quick- 
sighted  nurse  will  not  need  to  wait  till  the 
suflferer  has  asked  for  any  thing  in  words.  She 
will,  from  the  motion  of  an  eye,  or  the  lips,  or  a 
finger,  see  in  a  moment  what  is  wanted.  Hear- 
ing, that  ehe  may  catch  the  faintest  whisper,  and 
not  oblige  a  weak  patient  to  exert  the  voice,  and 
to  repeat  every  request.  Fsding,  that  she  may 
detect  any  change  in  heat  or  drynees  in  the 
skin  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  use  any  applica- 
tion which  will  either  scald  with  heat,  or  cause 
a  chill  with  cold.  Smell,  that  she  may  detect 
the  least  impurity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room.  Taste,  that  she  may  not  offer  food  unfit 
to  bo  used,  or  good  in  itself,  but  cooked  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bo  disgusting  to  the  patient.  Now, 
if  she  posMSMS  these  qualities,  she  will  very 
soon,  with  a  little  instruction,  be  able  to  do  the 
patient  more  good  than  the  Doctor  can. 

HroiBNB  yoB  thb  Voice. — The  first 
thing  to  which  the  teacher  should  give  atten- 
tion, is  quality  of  tono  produced  by  the  child. 
The  "baby-tonp" — with  ite  accompanying 
'' baby-talk" — which  has  perhaps  beon  petted 
and  cultivated  at  home,  and  called  "cunning" 
at  school,  mutt  give  place  to  a  smooth,  round, 
pleasant  quality.  The  harsh  screaming  which 
boys  in  particular  so  often  adopt,  must  never  be 
allowed.  They  can  easily  be  led  to  distinguish 
between  fieiM  and  music,  and  can  at  least  be 
tdueaUd  to  prefer  the  latter.  There  is  as  Tinch 
diflforence  between  the  noisy  quality,  often  heard 
in  school-rooms,  and  a  true  musical  tone,  as  be- 
tween the  crash  of  broken  crockery  and  the  ring 
of  a  silver  bell. 

The  principal  points  which  require  attention 
in  the  training  of  a  child's  singing- voice  are  : 

1  QvALiTT  OF  Town.— It  must  be  clear,  me- 
lodious, promptly  sterted,  and  eveuly  sustained. 
.  2.  PoWBR  OF  TowB.— Not  strained  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  so  feeble  as  to  be  imperfect  or  husky 
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8.  LsNOTfl  OF  ExuioMB.~The  roice  must 
not  be  fatigued.  The  singing  leeson  should 
only  he  continued  so  long  as  the  child  enjoys  it; 
never  till  he  is  physically  or  mentally  weary. 

A  Bbiep  Night's  Best. — 

Last  night  I  weighed,  quite  wearied  out 
The  question  that  perplexes  still ; 

And  that  sad  spirit  we  call  doubt 
Made  tbe  good  nought  beside  the  ilL 

This  morning,  when  with  rested  mind 
I  try  again  the  self-same  theme. 

The  whole  is  altered,  and  I  find 
The  balance  turned,  the  good  supreme. 

A  little  sleep,  a  brief  night's  rest, 
Has  changed  the  look  of  all  that  is  I 

Sure,  any  cieed  I  hold  at  best 
Needs  humble  holding  after  this. 

Haste  jliid  Health. — ^It  is  not  at  all 
wholesome  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Locomotives  have 
boon  reported  to  have  moved  a  mile  in  a  minute 
for  short  distances.  But  locomotives  have 
often  come  to  grief  by  such  great  rapidity. 
Multitudes  in  their  haste  to  get  rich  are  ruined 
every  year.  The  men  who  do  tbings  ihaturely, 
slowly,  deliberately,  are  the  men  wbo  oftenest 
succeed  in  Kfe.  People  who  are  habitually  in  a 
hurry  generally  have  to  do  things  twice  over. 
The  tortoise  beat  the  haie  at  laet.  Slow  men 
seldom  knock  their  brains  out  against  a  post. 
Foot-races  are  injurious  to  health,  as  are  all 
forms  of  competitive  exercises ;  steady  labor  in 
the  field  is  the  best  gymnasium  in  the  world. 
Either  labor  ox  exercise  carriod  to  exhaustion, 
or  prostration,  or  even  to  great  tiredness,  ex- 
pressed by  *' fagged  out,"  always  does  more 
harm  than  the  previous  exercise  has  done  good. 
All  running  up-stairs,  running  to  catch  up  with 
a  vehicle  or  ferryboat,  are  extremely  injunooa 
to  every  age,  and  sex,  and  condition  of  life.  It 
ought  to  be  the  most  pressing  necessity  which 
should  induce  a  person  over  fifty  to  run  twenty 
yards.  Those  live  longest  who  are  deliberate, 
whoso  actions  are  measured,  who  never  embark 
in  any  enterprise  without  '*  sleeping  over  it," 
and  who  perform  all  the  every-day  aots  of  life 
with  calmness.  Quakers  are  a  proverbially 
calm,  quiet  people,  and  Quakers  are  a  thrift 
folk,  the  world  over. — Dr.  Hali, 

Lazotesb  and  Long  Life. — ^The  lassj 
groan  most  over  their  <*  arduous  duties  ;'*  while 
earnest  workers  talk  little  about  the  exhausting 
labors  of  their  profession.  Of  all  creatures,  the 
■loth  would  seem  to  be  the  most  wearied  and 


worn.  ''He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is 
brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  waster" — first  of 
all  of  health.  Said  Dr.  Humphrey,  for  twenty- 
two  years  the  President  of  Amherst  College,  and 
who  reached  the  age  of  eighty- two:  '*  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  man  who  died  from  the 
effects  of  study."  Kant,  an  indefati^blc 
student  in  the  most  profound  themes  of 
metaphysics,  and  leader  of  a  new  school 
in  philosophy,  lived  beyond  the  limits  of 
three  score  and  ten.  As  the  result  of  his  long 
expeiience  and  wide  observation,  he  waa  wont  to 
say :  "  Intellectual  pursuits  lend  to  prolong  life." 
He  placed  great  reliance  on  the  power  of  cheerful- 
ness and  will  in  resisting  disease.  "  Be  of  ^oo'l 
cheer,"  is  as  wise  a  prescription  for  tbe  health 
of  the  body  as  of  the  souL — B,  G.  2f. 

Mental  HTacEHs^  aitd  Tobacco. — 
What  is  90  longer  doubtful  is  the  part  taken 
by  tobacco  in  the  progressive  development  of 
mental  maladies,  and  more  espeeiallj  in  tho 
etiology  of  that  form  of  alienation  00  vaguely 
denominated  general  or  progressive  paralysis, 
and  which  for  a  certain  number  of  years  has  in- 
creased BO  as  to  encumber  in  every  direction  the 
mcfSoiM  de  $anle  and  Innatio  asylums.  MM. 
Guislain  and  Hagon  were  the  first  to  point  out 
the  double  influence  of  tobacco  and  spirituous 
liquors  on  the  almost  unheard  of  development  of 
this  disease,  and  the  fbUowing  stattstios  aeem  to 
justify  the  opinion  of  the  Belgian  physicians : 

From  1818- to  1830,  tbe  production  of  tobacco 
being  2S,000,000  kilos,  there  were  8,000  insauf?. 

In  1838,  the  same  product  being  3O,OOO,Oi>0 
kilos,  there  were  10,000  insane. 
.  In  1842,  the  same  product  being  80^000,000 
kilos,  there  were  15,000  insane. 

In  1852,  the  same  product  being  120,000,000 
kilos,  there  were  22,000  inifane. 

In  1862,  the  same  product  being  180,000,OvV> 
kilos,  there  were  44,000  insane. — Pr&f.  Jolly. 

Many  pemons  think  that  a  smoke  after  a  meal 
promotes  digestim,  but  Dr.  Monris  si^pgesLs  that 
if  people  whose  digestion  is  not  good,  will  eat 
slowly  and  masticate  their  food  well,  and  not 
rush  off  to  work  at  once  after  a  meal,  Uicy  wil. 
not  need  this  aid,  indeed  he  think*  the  aid  t' 
digestioii  attributed  to  the  smoke  oomes  after  a!i 
from  the  rest  and  quiet,  and  not  from  the  toba£v< 
in  any  wise. 

Thti^gs  that  Hvkt  the  Tkbth.— 
Among  Ae  thhigs  hurtful  to  the  teeth,  we  JuaMst 
the  bad  habit  of  using  them  for  puzpostt  fa 
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'fthich  they  were  never  intended.  Persona  who 
Trf  :h  their  teeth  crack  nuts,  draw  corks  and  nails, 
Lilt  heavy  weights,  and  bite  thread,  a  thing 
t^^ecially  to  cantion  ladies  against,  only  expose 
'o  prensatnre  decay,  organs  indispensable  to 
nitrition  and  beauty.  Smoking  is  also  to  he 
u'precated,  for  it  corrodes  the  teeth,  and  the 
bidden  change  many  times  in  inhaling  cold  air, 
i.i'j&es  an  ioflammatory  action  of  the  mncaoos 
membrane  of  the  month.  The  continued  use  of 
;  i[>^  and  cigar-holders,  heing  made  of  hard 
Ailstmces,  wear  away  the  teeth.  Look  at  an 
C'!d  man  who  smokes  a  clay  pipe,  for  example, 
and  yoo  will  find  the  lateral  inoisor  and  cuspid 
vom  to  such  a  shape. that  they  exactly  fit  the 
stem  of  his  pipe.  There  is  a  habit  which  the 
kdied  have  of  patting  pins  and  needles  in  their 
mouths,  and  often  carrying  them  there  for  a 
long  time.  This  is  no  little  matter,  for  the  coo- 
Uct  of  these  hard  bodies,  pressed  with  more  or 
less  force  will  wear  away  the  cnan^ei,  and  some- 
times induce  caries  of  the  whole  tooth.— J^/*. 
A.nbier. 

Waists. — The  waists  with  bands  over 
Uie  ahould^B  and  buttons  for  the  attachment  of 
tlio  skirts  which  some  ladies  wear,  are  a  Tcry 
ubeful  means  of  support,  and  when  properly 
made  and  fitted  to  the  form  thoy  do  much  towaird 
taking  the  weight  of  the  skirts  off  the  waist,  and 
their  use  is  to  be  strongly  recommended;  a 
single  waist  can  be  made  so  as  to  supi>ort  all  the 
skirts  hut  that  of  the  dress,  and  this  should  he 
^  loose  as  to  he  supported  by  its  own  waists 
Of  couTFO,  if  the  nnder*waist  is  made  so  tight  at 
the  bottom  as  to  closely  compress  the  abdomen, 
it  will  he  quite  useless  for  the  purpose  designed. 
Woman's  taste  and  ingenuity  can  derise  plans 
f'T  making  them  so  neatly  tbat  they  will  add 
to,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  appearance  of 
the  form.  These  waists  were  much  more  gene- 
nil  y  worn  formerly  than  now,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  were  eyer  discarded,  as  their  con- 
tinued QM  would  haTe  prevented  much  injury 
!o  the  health  of  womeQ,— i^.  Robert  WhiU. 

Ths  THCBXOXtitEB  IN  DISEASE. — ^The 

l^ritish  Hedical  Journal  hopes  "  it  will  not  he 
long  before  every  intelligent  mother  of  a  family 
is  £uniliar  with  tha  vse  of  the  thermometer  for 
tlie  discovery  of  diwaae.  In  many  zeapeeis,  it 
is  far  more  reliable  than  the  tongue  or  the  pulse. 
Aa  a  means  of  ascertaining  when  it  is  desirable 
to  conault  a  doctor,  and  when  advice  may  he 
(Ivferred  with  safety,  it  would  be  invaluable. 
Bj  its  aid  the  diflbrence  hotween  insignificant 
fikin-rashes,  which  will  disappear  in  a  day  or 


two,  and  those  which  imply  a  constitutional 
fever,  may  usually  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
Under  many  oiroumstancM,  the  early  discovery 
that  a  child  was  Kickeniug  for  scarlatina  or 
measles  might  be  of  great  importance." 

CojrsTTMPTioir  of  Oztoeit. — An  adult 

person  consumes  between  one  and  two  pounds 
of  oxygen  daily.  If  we  reckon  the  population  of 
the  world  at  a  hillion,  and  allow  one  pound  per 
day  to  each  person,  and  calculate  approximately 
the  amounts  consumed  in  other  ways,  we  may 
take  the  daily  consumption  of  this  el<}ment  to 
be  about  as  follows : 

Han 1,000,000,000  lbs. 

Animals. 2,000,000,000  lbs. 

Combustion 1,000,000,000  lbs. 

Decay 4,000.000,000  lbs. 

8,000,000,000  lbs. 
=  8,571,428  tons. 

Now,  if  the  daily  consumption  of  oxygen 
should  continue  the  same,  it  would  apparently 
take  945,098  years  for  all  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  he  consumed — not  destroyed  but 
fully  locked  up.  But  we  can  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  oxygen  except  in  a  very  small  degree, 
say  four  or  five  per  cent.,  without  endangering 
the  life  of  tlie  higher  oider  of  animals.  Hence 
it  would  take  but  a  short  time  to  render  the  ex- 
istence of  man  impossible  on  the  earth,  if  there 
was  no  means  provided  for  restoring  this  oxygen 
to  the  air. 

Fortunately  the  supply  of  oxygen  can  not  be 
reduced  so  as  to  do  injury,  as  the  trees  and 
plants  restore  it  again  as  fast  as  needed. 

WAiERnra  the  Stbeets  with  Cabbolic 
Acid. — During  the  summer,  most  of  the 
crowded  streets  of  London  have  been  watered  on 
alternate  days  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  excellent 
antxseptio  and  dismfeetant  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  in- 
hahitanta  of  those  streets  have  often  expressed 
saliafaotion  al  the  freshness,  and  removal  of 
disagreeable  smells,  which  this  acid  produces, 
and  they  regard  it  as  an  addition  to  their  com- 
fort. 

The  above  note  we  clip  from  The  London 
Medical  Timeft,  and  add  the  wish  that  the  same 
method  might  he  tested  in  the  cities  of  this 
country. 
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RECIPES    FOR    WHOLESOME    COOKING. 


SOUPS. 

CONTINUED  PEOM  AFRIIi  JTCTMBEB- 

No.  5.  Veqetablb  Soup. — Put  a  little 

of  fire  or  nx  aorta  of  regetablea  moat  in  aeaaon  into  thioo 
quarta  of  water,  with  aome  oniona,  and  two  or  three  kinda 
of  hcrba,  and  a  littlo  colery  cut  small,  and  boll  it  gently 
for  two  houra.  Strain  it,  and  aonre  U  with  bread  and 
or 


No.  6.   Bkoww  Soup. — One  pound  of 

tnmipB,  one  pound  of  earrots,  half  a  pound  and  aiz 
ounoea  of  oniona,  one  and  a  bolf  pinta  of  peaa,  four 
onnoea  of  butter,  and  half  a  pound  of  bread.  Cut  the 
iregetablea  into  amall  pieoea ;  put  th«m  in  a  pan  with  the 
butter ;  coyer  thu  pan  and  let  them  atew  over  th«  fire  till 
brown,  occasionally  atirrlng  them ;  put  In  the  pcaa  with 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled ;  odd  auAolent  boil- 
ing water  to  make  three  quarts  altogether ;  next  add  the 
bread,  which  should  be  browned  or  toaatod  before  the  fixe* 
but  not  burnt ;  aeaaon,  and  let  the  aonp  boil  gently  for 
three  or  four  ho^^a ;  rub  it  through  a  ooane  siere ;  return 
it  into  tbo  pan ;  let  it  boO,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serre. 
If  dried  peas  ore  used,  they  dumld  be  steeped  lor  iventy- 
four  houxa  in  soft  water,  and  boiled  for  two  hours. 

No.  7.  Bablet  Soup. — Three  ounces 

of  barley,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  stole  bread  cxumbs, 
one  ounoo  of  butter,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt.  Wash,  and  steep  the 
barley  for  twelve  hours  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  which 
a  piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  pea  has  lieon  added ;  pour 
off  the  water  that  is  not  absorbed ;  add  the  bread  crumbs, 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  salt ;  boil  slowly  in 
a  well-tinned  coyered  pan  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  add 
the  parsley  and  butter  about  half  an  hour  before  the  soup 
is  ready  to  bo  senred. 

No.  8.    Celtsrt   Soup. — ^Six  roots  of 

celery,  one  large  turnip,  two  ounces  of  onions,  four  ounces 
of  bread  crumbs,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  desaert-spoon* 
ftd  of  flour,  and  half  a  pint  of  cream.  Strip  off  all  the 
gxeen  poit  of  the  celery,  nsisg  only  (he  white ;  oat  it  in 
shreds,  r^8enring  the  inside  of  three  of  the  roots  to  be 
added  afterward ;  slice  the  turnip  and  onion,  and  put 
them  with  the  celery  into  a  pan ;  odd  two  quarts  ot  wa- 
ter, the  bread  crumbs,  ond  a  little  salt ;  let  oil  boil  till  the 
Tegetablos  are  perfectly  soft ;  rub  throu|^  a  sieve ;  return 
n  to  the  pan ;  add  the  celery  (previously  boiled  till  quite 
soft))  the  butter,  and  flour,  well  mixed ;  stir  it,  seasoning 
with  a  little  mace ;  and,  after  boiling  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  stir  in  the  cMam,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  ailetw 
ward. 

.  No.  9.  HfBB  Soup. — Quarter  peck  of 

tphtach,  one  ounce  of  paisley,  half  a  pound  of  bread 
crumbs,  a  quarter  pound  of  butter,  and  a  few  green  on- 
ions. About  hai  f  boil  t  he  herbs ;  drain  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces ;  stew  them  in  the  butter  half  an  hour,  and 
fltedge  in  a  little  flour.  Put  the  broad  crumbs  into  a  pan 
with  two  quarts  of  water ;  boil  till  tmooth ;  add  the  herbs, 
and  season,  and  boil  fbr  ten  minutes. 


No.  10.  Spinach  Soxtp. — Quarter  of  a 

peck  of  Bpinadi,  two  ounces  of  parsley,  two  oairots,  two 
onions,  one  good-slaed  turnip,  one  root  of  celery,  one 
ounoe  of  butter,  and  a  opiig  or  two  of  thyme.  Put  tbt 
vegetables  and  herbs  Into  a  stew-pan,  with  the  butter,  a 
little  salt,  and  a  pint  of  water  in  whidi  mushrooms,  or 
the  stalks  and  parings  of  mushrooms  have  been  well 
boiled ;  stew  Ull  the  v^etables  are  quite  soft ;  rub  throusH 
a  ooaiM  sieve ;  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  a  little  salt, 
and  boil  all  together  a  quarter  of  am  h«v* 


No.  11.  YBBftiCBiu  Soup.— ^iz  ounces 

of  vexmioelli,  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  one  pint  of  ersnm.  Blaiwh  the  vermicelli  by 
setting  it  on  the  fire  in  oold  water;  when  it  boils,  drain 
off  the  water,  and  put  it  into  cold  water ;  let  it  rema.n  s 
few  minutes,  and  then  drain  the  water  entirely  from  it : 
put  it  into  a  pan  with  the  mllk»  tnd  boil  it ;  beat  up  lbs : 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  after  graduaUy  adding  a  pmt  of 
boiled  cream,  strain  throuf^  a  sieve.  Take  off  the  paa  i 
add  the  eggs,  eream,  a  small  lump  of  white  augar,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  stir  the  soup  on  the  fire  till  near 
boiling. 

No.  12.  Bahlxt  Bboth. — ^Foor  ounces 

of  Scotch  barley,  four  ounces  of  onions,  four  ounces  of 
oot-meal,  or  Indian-meal,  and  tvo  ounces  of  tatter. 
After  washing  the  barley  well,  steep  it  in  fresh  water  for 
twelve  hours  ;  set  it  on  the  fire  in  two  quarts  of  w»tcr» 
adding  the  onions  and  a  little  salt,  and  boil  gently  for  u 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan ;  stir 
in  the  meal  till  it  becomes  a  paste ;  then  add  a  little  of  the 
broth  graduaUy,  till  it  is  a  proper  thickness  to  mix  wiU: 
the  whole  quantity ;  stir  well  together  till  it  boOs,  sci 
mix  with  a  little  of  the  broth  a  drachm  of  celery  seed. 
pounded ;  stir  well  In  the  broth ;  simmer  it  genUy  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  longer,  and  serve. 

8ALAD8. 

I^alads  ate  very  wholesome  and  refireshtng,  when  ttf 
articles  of  which  they  are  composed  are  frash  and  cn-T- 
They  should  be  taken  as  part  of  the  meal,  and  not  ar«c7 
enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  of  other  fbod  has  bees 
eaten. 

MnED    Salads.  —  Salads  are  chicr^v 

composed  of  lettuce,  mustard,  eress  of  various  kinds  f<>r- 
rel,  parsley,  green  onions,  the  tops  of  young  ^inach,  oars 
salad,  mint,  endives,  celery,  radishes,  young  beeto,  bok. 
beet-root,  water  creeses,  etc.  All,  or  any  of  them  fthoul  i 
be  fresh  gathered,  and  when  nloely  tnmmed,  tepeaiei.? 
washed  in  salt  and  water,  and  weU  drained.  The  smaL'iT 
salads  should  be  put  in  a  clean  doth  and  lightly  dsakrz 
but  net  pressed.  Ihey  should  then  be  arranged  in  a  cslsJ 
bowl  i  the  celery,  also  divided,  put  in  the  center,  ani  tl' 
smaller  salads,  such  as  radishes,  mustard,  and  creeo,  pla.r . 
between.  'When  salad  sauoe  or  drcssfang  is  used,  it  <hoe  J 
not  be  mixed  with  tho  salad,  but  put  in  the  bowl  fixss,  u^ 
salad  cut  in  small  pieces  and  bud  lightly  over  it,  and  t^  - 
top  oxnamenttd  with  the  boiled  whiteaof  eggs  cut  in  rm^. 
and  sUces  of  beet-root;  or  tho  same  may  be  served  sepa- 
rately. 
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"Td  Ite  bn  of  llw  ictd  UmaatOiiaitlh; 
Ta  tbv  Bight  of  the  itrDBf  il  ftddetb  itnugth  T 
II  fratwutlHli«it,ilbri^m>UKnKl>t; 
*Tl0  tik«  11rffi"g  ■  (obltt  ot  momiikf  lisht." 


%r  Tn  FciUBliu  lb  iM(  kaM  Unnthu  ai  Jn^ 

■g  iTEi>  arUelt  t*Mch  ■Mir  OfvMr  (■  Tsm  BuAi 
r^ryvi^aUffw  lAf  ^ryftf  iibtri^  *f  txprationthttxrwi 

M(  bytac^niifraUiiwfartfiif  wiU^rtH  tofrf  more  w^ 

SF'i^rJtAHfftt  art  attibeiij/  toeapy/romthiMwtaffati 
i  firing  dar  ertUt  la  Tu  Qa*tu>  ar  Hultm  jl 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BT  N.    I»    HOLBftOOK,  M.  B.,  BUItOI. 

As  IXTKRESTUO  LettKB  rBOK  WlLLUX 
i'lleu  Bktaht. — The  following  latler  from 
[.  Brfmni,  hu  b««ii  placed  at  our  duposal  for 
iljUr^tion  in  Thb  HsBAtn  or  HsALrH  b; 
I-.  Richnrdi,  to  whom  it  was  addrMaed.  It 
maJDB  a  IcMon  of  auc^  valae  to  tlie  thooMtld* 

yoang  men  of  ooi  oountrj  Tegardiiig  atm- 
rcitj  in  diet,  tsmperBliM,  and  exerciia,  tbat 
:.  hope  it  wOl  be  rcad-bf  all  of  tham,  not  ao 
ich  to  gratify  idle  carioait;  aa  to  gain  knowl- 
ire  that  ma;  b«  of  great  avrioe  to  tlkem  in 
I!  conduct  of  tlieir  IWea. 


nnr  Toaa.  JTan*  W,  IITI. 

To  Joiim  H.  Rioiuuia,  Eio.— iVirr  Ar: 
1  pnuiaed,  aoma  lima  ainoe,  to  give  jon  aoma 
account  of  my  haUti  of  life,  ao  far,  at  lean,  aa 
regmidt  diet,  aaroiae,  and  oocnpation.  I  am 
□of  mra  that  it  wilt  be  ol  aoy  nae  to  yoa,  a1- 
tboQgh  the  afatcm  wtiioh  I  have  for  mao;  jntn 
obaerrad  aeema  to  aniwar  my  porpoae  very  waU. 
I  bar*  reached  a  pretty  adranced  period  n[  lib, 
witboDt  the  naoal  inflrmitica  of  old  age,  and 
with  my  •trength,  actirily,  and  bodily  facnltiaa 
generally  in  pntty  good  pnaerratiun.  How 
far  tbii  may  be  th«  etTeot  of  my  way  of  lila, 
adopted  long  ago,  and  ileadily  adhered  to,  !• 
perhapa  oncertain. 

i  riae  early,  at  thti  tiioe  of  the  year  about 
S}^  ;  in  fummor,  half  an  boor,  or  eveD  an  hoar, 
earlier.  Immediately,  with  very  little  incum- 
branco  of  olothing,  I  be^o  a  seriea  of  eierciaea, 
fdr  the  mo(t  part  deaigned  to  expand  the  oheat^ 
and  at  the  Hume  time  call  into  aelioD  all  the 
moaclea  and  artionlafiona  of  the  body.  Tbeea 
are  performed  with  dumb  belle,  the  very  light- 
oat.  CDTered  with  flannel ;  wilh  a  polo,  a  bori- 
lontal  bar,  and  a  light  chair  awnog  arouiid  my 
head.  After  a  full  boor,  and  aomelimea  mora, 
paaaed  in  this  manner,  I  bathe  from  head  to 
foot  When  at  my  place  in  the  country,  1  some- 
timea  ahorten  my  exerciaea  in  the  chamber,  and, 
going  ont,  occupy  mylelf  (or  half  an  hour  or 
more  in  aome  work  which  miuirea  briek  exer- 
cise. Aftor  my  bath,  if  breakfast  bo  not  ready, 
I  ait  down  to  my  atudiea  until  I  am  culled. 

Hy  breskfaat  ia  a  simple  one — hominy  aod 
milk,  or,  in  place  of  hominy,  brown  bread,  or 
oat-meal,  or  wheaten  grits,  and,  in  the  season,. 
baked  Bweet  applsa.  Buckwheat  c^es  I  do  not 
decline,  nor  any  other  article  of  vegptable  food, 
but  animal  food  I  never  take  at  breakfast.  Tea' 
and  cofToe  I  never  touch  at  any  time.  Soma- 
times  I  take  a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  has  no 
naiootio  effect,  and  agree*  with  me  very  «el]. 
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At  breakfast  I  often  take  fmit,  either  in  its  nat- 
ural state  or  freshly  stewed. 

After  breakfast  I  occapy  myself  for  awhile 
with  my  stadies,  and  then,  when  in  town,  I  walk 
down  to  the  offioe.  of  The  Evening  Post,  nearly 
three  miles  distant,  and  after  about  three  hours 
return,  always  walking,  whatever  be  the  weather 
or  the  state  of  the  streets.  In  the  country  I  am 
engaged  in  my  literary  tasks,  till  a  feeling  of 
weariness  drives  me  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
I  go  upon  my  farm  or  into  the  garden,  and 
prune  the  traes,  or  perform  some  other  work 
about  them  which  they  need,  and  then  go  back 
to  my  books.  I  do  not  often  drive  out,  prefer- 
ring to  walk. 

In  the  country  I  dine  early,  and  it  is  only  at 
that  meal  that  I  take  either  meat  or  fish,  and  of 
ihese  but  a  moderate  quantity,  making  my  din- 
ner mostly  of  vegetables.    At  the  meal  which 
is  called  tea,  I  take  only  a  little  bread  and  but- 
ier,  with  fruit,  if  it  be  on  the  table.    In  town, 
where  I  dine  later,  I  make  but  two  meals  a  day. 
Fruit  makes  a  considerable  part  of  my  diet,  and 
I  eat  it  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  without 
inconvenience.    My  drink  is  water,  yet  I  some- 
times, though  rarely,  take  a  glass  of  wine.     I 
am  a  natural  Temperance  man,  finding  myself 
rather  confused  than  exhilarated  by  wine.    I 
nevctr  meddle  with  tobacco,  except  to  quarrel 
with  its  use. 

That  I  may  rise  early,  I,  of  course,  go  to  bed 
early :  in  town,  as  early  as  ten ;  in  the  country, 
somewhat  earlier.  For  many  years  I  have 
avoided  in  the  evening  every  kind  of  literary 
occupation  which  tasks  the  faculties,  such  as 
composition,  even  to  the  writing  of  letters,  for 
the  reason  that  it  excites  the  nervous  system 
and  prevents  sound  sleep. 

My  brother  told  me,  not  long  since,  that  he 

had  seen  in  a  Chicago  newspaper,  and  several 

-other  Western  journals,  a  paragraph  in  which 

it  was  said  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  qui- 

.nine  as  a  stimulant ;  that  I  have  depended  upon 

the  excitement  it  produces  in  writing  my  rerses, 

and  that,  in  consequence  of  using  it  in  that  way, 

I  had  become  as  deaf  as  a  post.    As  to  my  deaf- 

Tiess,  you  know  that  to  be  false,  and  the  rest  of 


the  stoiy  is  equally  so.  I  abominate  aU  dragi 
and  narcotics,  and  have  always  carefully  avoided 
every  thing  whioH  spurs  nature  to  exertion: 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  make.  Even  witl 
my  food  I  do  not  take  the  usual  condiments 

such  as  pepper,  and  the  like. 

I  am,  Bur,  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  BKYAirr 


ji 


Objection  to  Woiteit  Doctoes. — Thi 
London  Lancet,  an  excellent  Medical  Jouma 
in  its  way,  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  objec 
tions  that  it  brings  against  women  beoom 
ing  practitioners  of  medicine.  We  beliove  wi 
have  noticed  most  of  these  objections  as  \he] 
appeared,  and  now  proceed  to  notice  tlie  W 
and  most  remarkable  ond.  "  Women/'  says  Tb 
Lancet,  **  hate  one  another,  often  at  fi.iBt  sight 
with  a  rancor  of  which  men  can  form  onlv 
faint  conception ;  and  they  hare  become  accos 
tomed  to  a  eertain  tenderness  in  sickness,  ah.> 
ing  from  the  different  sex  of  the  doctor,  whicl 
they  would  surely  and  deeply  miss  under  tb 
propobed  regimi" 

This  objection,  if  not  a  very  profound  one>  i 
certainly    unique.      *'  Women    hate    one    ar. 
other  I"    If  every  woman  hated  all  women,  th 
objection  might  have  some  force ;    but  the  ha 
between  women  is  not  universaU    Their  frier.  J 
ships  are  often  pure,  sweet,  tender,  lasting,  ai 
when  one  of  their  own  sex  is  pure  and  stros. 
educated,  and  capable  enough  to  become  a  reall 
good  physician,  not  only  do  women  not  hate  He 
but  they  adore  her  even  beyond  reason.    V 
hate  between  women  is  great  enough  we  w^vu 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  it  is  so;  so  is  the  fool. 
hate  between  men  and  men,  and  evenn  betw-*  ? 
men  and  women.    But  if  it  was  as  great  as  T; 
Lancet  declares,  then  would  the  future  of  t^ 
race   be   hopeless   indeed.      We  believe   th 
women  will  have  more  respect  and  love  for  ea 
other,  when  their  sex  gets  out  of  the  worlu 
senseless  frivolity  and  fashion  that  breeds  sr.  \ 
hate,  and  where  hatred  and   jealotoisy  re:f 
with  greater  force  than  anywhere  else  in  * 
world  of  thought  and  action. 

Women,  like  men,  with  plenty  of  whol«'.« 
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▼ork  on  thflir  luadi,  do  not  get  timo  to  hato  ono 
Another.  We  do  not  wa  why  the  mme  objection 
Tonld  not  be  eqnnllj  epplioable  to  ell  pr6les 
i-om  and  pvnaita  Where  woold  this  chmin  of 
reafloning  lend,  if  followed  ont  to  iti  fall  extent  P 
On  the  aeme  grooad,  women  could  not  become 
t^cben  of  their  own  eez  in  eeminnriee ;  neither 
coald  they  become  dremmeken,  milliners,  nor 
belong  to  to  the  enme  ehnroh  where  there  were 
any  other  women.  They  could  not  eren  spenk 
to  eech  other  in  eociety,  or  be  on  fhendJy  terme 
my  where.  Whet^a  jmd  state  of  affiize.woiUd 
then  exist ! 

It  may  be  trae,  as  The  Lancet  says,  that 
vomen  will,  in  many,  or  even  in  meet  in- 
•"tancea,  |irefer  male  physicians ;  this  they  will 
decide  for  themselTea.  ^  We  think,  howeTer^ 
they  will  prefer  the  one  who  can  do  them  the 
most  good  and  the  least  harm,  and  this  will  de- 
pend, on  talent,  skiU,  and  Imuwledge,  not  on 
»€jc,  and  sometimee  one  sex  and  sometimes  the 
other  will  haTO  these  qnalificationa  in  ezosss. 
Besides,  if  women,  for  any  natural  reason,  prefer 
ft  phyddao  of  the  opposite  sex,  as  The  Lancet 
(It  jiaree  they  will,  men  will  sometimes  prefer 
women  physicians,  not  from  any  impore  reason, 
hot  because  God  has  made  it  so.  Hen  like  the 
Undcmess,  and  delicacy,  and  sweetness  which 
^ood  women  bring  to  the  bedside,  as  much  as 
women  like  the  strength  and  power  which  men 
(inng  there. 


Laws  ov  'Fkbmxstahiov — Hjebrsw  Cds- 
loxa — Rabbi  Isaacs.— The  Rey.  Dr.  Patten, 
«!.,  of  New  HaTSD,  Ct.,  has  prepared  a  small  rol- 
(me  of  139  pages  12mo,  entitled  '*  The  Laws  of 
'\Tmentation,  snd  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients." 
t  is  jnat  published  by  the  National  Temperance 
iocj'ety .  Dr.  Patten  is  a  ripe  scholar,  especially 
1  Bible  and  ancient  literature.  He  has  evi- 
entlj  given  the  subject  under  discussion  a 
^rttul  and  exhaustire  examination.  For  one 
try  Important  aspect  of  the  great  cause  of  Tem- 
erance,  Dr.  Fatten  has  giren  us  an  admirable 
ad  cogent  argument  We  most  heartily  com- 
lend  this  little  work.  In  a  recent  conversation 
itb    the  eminent  Hebrew  seveii  and  Jewish 


Rabbi,  Dr.  &  IL  Ismus,  of  this  city,  he  sUted 
some  most  interesting  facts  as  to  the  customs  of 
the  Israelites,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which 
ooRoboimte  fully  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Patten. 
The  learned  Rabbi  made  one  remarkable  gen- 
eral assertion,  which  will  challenge  some  scru- 
tiny. He  mid,  that  of  the  serenty  thousand 
descendants  of  Abraham  in  this  city,  he  does 
not  know  one  confirmed  drunkard,  and  that  they 
seldom,  any  of  them,  drink  to  intoxication.  In 
the  Holy  Land,  they  do  not  commonly  use  fer- 
mented wines.  The  beet  wines  are  preserved 
sweet  and  uofermented.  In  reference  to  their 
customs  at  their  religious  fsetivals,  he  repeat- 
edly and  emphatically  said,  *'  The  Jews  do  not,  m 
their  feests  for  sacred  purposes,  Mdudin^  iht  mar' 
riag$  ftuti^  ever  use  any  kind^  of  fermented 
drinks."  In  their  oblations  and  libations,  both 
private  and  public,  they  employ  the  fruit  of  the 
vine — that  is,  fresh  grapes— unfermented  grape 
juice,  and  rasins,  as  the  symbol  of  benediction. 
Fermentation  is  to  them  always  a  symbol  of 
corruption,  as  in  nature  and  science  it  is  itself 
decay,  rottennees. 

No  higher  authority  can  be  given  than  Rabbi 
Isaacs,  as  to  the  practices  of  the  Jewish  people. 
This  testimony  settles  conclusively  the  question 
so  otten  mooted,  "  What  was  that  '  beet  wine ' 
made  by  Jeeus  Christ  for  the  marriage  feast  of 
CanaP"  And  not  less  decisively  does  it  show, 
what  was  that  "  fruit  of  the  vine"  used  by  him 
at  the  institution  of  the  "  Lord's  Sapper."  This 
sacred  Christian  feast  was  confessedly  a  substi- 
tute (and  immediately  followed),  the  Jewish  feast 
of  the  Passover,  from  which  all  fermented  things 
are  carefully  excluded.  The  pretense  that  the 
drunkard's-drink  was  in  any  form  provided  or 
encouraged  by  Him  who  **  came  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  must  be  utterly  abandoned 
before  one  can  hope  to  banish  drunkenness  en- 
tirely, even  from  the  pulpit,  the  pew,  or  the 
Communion-table.  Let  "judgment  begin  firsi 
at  the  house  of  Gk>d."  8. 


MoRNnre  Lecttjbes. — ^Rev.  John  Lord, 
LL.  D.,  delivered  in  New  York,  the  past  winter 
and  during  March,  twenty-five. valuable  lectures 
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on  some  of  the  most  important  personages  who 
have  figured  in  history  dnring  the  past  six  hun- 
dred years.  These  leotnzes  were  delivered  in 
the  morning  at  11)^  o'clock,  to  over  one  thou- 
sand persons,  and  gave  great  satisfaotion.  The 
lecturer  will  deliver  another  oonrse  next  season. 
The  value  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  when  the 
mind  is  freeh  and  vigorous,  over  lectures  at 
night,  when  the  head  is  weary,  is  great,  and  we 
hope  they  will  become  popular. 


A  Hindoo  at  an  English  DisveR'Ta.' 
Bi<E.— B.  K.  0.  Sen,  a  Hindoo  gentleman  of  cul- 
ture who  has  been  lecturing  in  England,  has 
returned  to  Bombay,  where  he  lectured  in  one 
of  the  schools  of  learning,  upon  the  sights  and 
experiences  of  his  life  in  Great  Britain.  As  the 
Hindoo  never  eats  flesh,  he  was  greatly  shocked 
at  the  sights  seen  on  a  dinner-table  at  dinner 
parties.  He  says :  *'  The  dining-room  appeared 
to  be  more  like  a  zoological  garden ;  there  were 
all  sorts  of  fowls  of  the  air,  and  beasts  of  the 
wilderness,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  creeping 
things  laid  on  the  table.  They  were  about  to 
start  into  a  new  life,  as  it  were.  I  need  not  say  I 
could  not  positively  say  whether  they  were  alive 
or  dead.  These  are  the  things  which  our  Eng- 
lish friends  eat  .  I  am  glad  I  have  run  away 
from  England.  Oh  Indian  curry  and  rice,  I 
must  have  them  soon !  But  English  fashions 
and  dinners !  These  are  really  two  things  that 
are  barbarous.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
test against  what  is  called  '  fashion'  in  England. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  makes  frightful 
progress.  The  tail  of  the  ladies'  drees  should 
be  protested  against,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
English  dinners  ought  to  bo  protested  against. 
If  you,  my  countrymen,  are  really  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  yonr  country,  avoid 
these  two  things.  Import  into  jour  country 
all  that  is  good  in  England,  but*  not  these  horrid 
things." 

From  a  humane,  or  artistic  point  of  view,  B. 
K.  C.  Sen  is  right.  A  dinner-table  covered 
with  dead  animals,  however  tempting  to  the 
palate,  must  not  be  thought  about  too  closely, 
for  the  refieot  one  wQl  be  like  those  of  Mr.  Sen. 


The  English  have  been  sendiog  missionaries  to 
India  for  a  long  time.  Wonld  it  not  be  wise 
for  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  send  a  few  mis- 
aionaries  to  England  to  teach  the  Englieli  sim- 
plicity and  temperanoe  ? 


CutUATSB^FOB  Ikyauds. — ^The  Nev 
York  Standard  in  noticing  Hr.  BtXl's  recent 
work  on  **  Climates  for  Invalids"  says :  "  It  is  not 
often  that  a  book  interesting  to  all  intelligent 
people  can  be  recommended  especially  to  in- 
valids: This,  however,  is  the  case  with  tho 
volume  above  specified.  It  is  a  delight fol 
Tolume  for  general  perusal ;  it  has  a  special  apti- 
tude for  the  suflbring.  Minnesota  enjoys  justly 
the  reputation  for  a  climate,  a  soil,  and  a  scenery 
that  present  peculiar  coniitions  for  promotii)^ 
health.  Still,  its  general  merits  are  not  po 
widely  and  deeply  appreciated  as  they  oaght  to 
be.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  aocnstomary 
lines  of  travel,  and  it  has  been  visited  bv  com- 

I 

paratively  few  who  did  not  go  there  to  obey  the 
claims  of  business.  Much  of  the  land  is  high 
and  rolling,  and  extends  many  miles  back  from 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  State  is  one  thousand  feet  above  tJie  sea,  and 
these  mighty  tracts  abound  in  pleasant  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  large  and  exceedingly  pictoresquo, 
as  well  as  valuable  forests,  and  superb  lakes, 
which  brim  with  the  purest  water,  and  tocm 
with  the  finest  of  fish.  Mr.  Ledyard  Bill,  who 
is  the  author  of  *'  A  Winter  in  Florida,"  and 
has  apparently  made  the  best  of  extensive  facili- 
ties for  studying  the  scienee  of  elinuitology,  de- 
votes his  pages  to  illustrating  and  enlarging  tbi* 
points  we  have  specified.  He  shows  what  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Minnesota  azv,  tsk^s 
the  reader  a  tour  along  the  Upper  Misaissipp., 
visits  the  river  towns  and  St.  Paul,  stodiee  tb» 
climate,  and  the  causes,  cures,  and  phenomena  vl 
consumption.  He  talks  plainly,  politely^  in- 
telligibly, and  interesting  to  invalids,  and  ielh 
them  where  to  go  and  what  to  see  and  ex  peri 
He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  regard  to  I>uluth. 
its  location  and  rapid  growth,  and  the  Nortbftn 
Pacific  Railroad.  Finally,  he  contrasta  otLer 
climates  with  Minnesota,  and  the  reeult  is  noi 
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onfATorable  to  tfk«  UlUmflationcd  plaet.  The 
l>ook.  tfaeo,  it  written  hy  a  bmii  who  hie  thor- 
ooghly  inheled  hie  Mhjeot,  end  who  perfonu  to 
perieetioa  the  redpreeel  prooeei  of  exheliii^  it 
igatn.  Itehoudein^eehlehJatBtotnmlfln, 
ttKoiita,  end  eaigimnte,  ee  woQ  ee  to  imnUide» 
uid  oQght  to  be  reed  eft  leeet  by  Americeae,  he- 
«w  it  telle  enok  pleeeent  newe  eho«iftea  eJnedy 
eoltiTeted  portion  of  their  own  Ikadt /' 


BoKXS  JXTLXTESCED  BT  F(Ad. — ^M.  FaS- 

kUoh,  who  hee  experimented  on  pigeone  end 
nk  with  a  Ttew  to  detennine  the  change  in  the 
ccmiKkaition  of  the  bonee,  when  fed  on  diffeieot 
kinds  of  food,  reporie  to  the  French  Acedemy 
that  on  enelyein^  the  boneeof  the  pigeons  that 
bad  been  tad  with  the  itrontie,  there  were  found 
'Ji  a  faundxed  parte  of  the  aah  of  the  bonee : 

Lhne 4670 

Strontia. 8-45 

Fhoephorie  AeM 41«60 

Phoephateof  Kagneeia 1*80 

Reeidne 1-10 

;    09-90 

The  aah  of  the  bonee  of  the  rata  that  were  led 
vith  the  ainmxna  gave :  ] 

Lime 41*10 

Alumina 6.95 

Phoaphorio  Add,  etc 61*95 

100  00 

vHile  in  tho  bonee  of  thoee  fed  with  the  mag- 
iicaia  wero  latind ; 

Lime 4616 

Megnema. 8-66 

ioActd 60*29 


100  00 


In  Norember,  1869,  we  pabliahed  in  Tki 
IsnAz.D  oy  Hbalts  an'  artiole  on  Parturition 
rithout  Pain,  in  which  the  eame  principle  was 
iL«ciiaeed.  llue  eefay,  together  with  mnoh 
iri^iDal  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  neat  little  book 
rill  eoon  be  pnbliahed  and  aold  for  |1.    It  will 


be  ready  in  a  ooople  of  monthe,  and  will  form 
one  of  the  meet  important  additione  to  medical 
litentnre  for  the  people  that  hee  ever  appeared. 
It  win  be  a  book  which  every  woman  ahonid 
read. 


1 16  nr  AiB,  OB  SoKKTHnre  El6sP — The 
entrance  of  air  into  a  wonnd  ia  the  dreed  of  the 
■nrgeon.  When  an  abeceei  ia  opened  be  moat 
prevent  the  air  i^m  mingling  with  the  blood- 
dote  if  he  woold  avoid  pntrefoetion  and  ita  teem- 
ing aecompeniment  of  animaleole  lifo.  Some 
eminent  London  anrgeona  inform  me  that  they 
never  aqneese  an  abeeeae,  leat  when  the  pieeenre 
ia  relaxed  the  air  ahonid  be  anoked  in.  Now, 
whence  thta  dreaded  power  f  la  it  the  air  itaalf 
that  caeeea  pntrefootion,  or  ia  it  aomethtng 
carried  mechanically  by  the  air?  A  follower 
of  Gay-Lnaaao  would  eiBrm  the  ibrmer ;  a  hete- 
rogeniat  wonld  refer  the  pniinelffnlw  to  **  apon- 
taneove  generation;"  a  holder  of  the  germ 
theory  wovid  eecribe  the  pntrefketion  to  aeeda 
or  egga  floating  in  the  atmoephere,  and  which, 
when  aown  upon  the  wonnd,  epront  into  tbie 
crop  of  minute  organiama.  Do  any  tUta  eziat 
which  will  enable  na  to  aay,  with  certainty, 
which  party  ia  right  ?    1  think  mo. — T,  JST.  Sux^ 

Profeaaor  Hnzley  takea  the  latter  riew  of  the 
anbject,  and  believee  air  ia  poiaonona  to  woonde 
becanae  of  the  germa  in  it  which  grow.  How 
mnoh  injury  theae  germa  do  to  the  aii-paMagee 
ia  not  known,  bnt  no  doubt  theae  paaeagea  are 
not  ao  ausceptible  of  injury  aa  freah  wounda. 
They  are  used  to  their  preaence  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, atill  they  moat  do  harm  in  the  lunga,  and 
who  can  tell  how  much  f 


PK£6EBrED  MjBA.T. — ^Dr.  Stein,  of  Dres- 
den, while  lecturing  lately  on  the  pieaervation 
of  food,  opened  a  tin  caniater  of  meat,  preaerved 
by  what  ia  known  aa  Apert'a  method,  and  pre* 
pared  by  him  in  1851.  The  meat,  on  examina- 
tion, it  ia  said,  waa  found  to  be  aa  fireah,  and  of 
aa  good  a  flavor,  aa  when  placed  in  the  caniater 
nineteen  years  prerioualy. 
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How   to   Treat   the    Sick. 


Cold  Wateb  Treatment  op  Typhoid 
Fbtsb. — Medical  journals  contain  constant  ac- 
counts of  the  excellent  snooees  of  medical  men 
in  treating  typhoid  feyer  hy  cold  water.  This 
method  has  heen  practised  hy  Hydropathic 
physicians  daring  the  past  twenty-five  yean 
with  excellent  success,  and  there  are  mnltitades 
of  oases  where  persons  who  were  not  physicians 
at  all.  dissatisfied  with  ihe  drug  treatment  of 
this  disease,  have  carried  their  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  their  £amily  most  socoessfally  through 
this  fever  hy  the  Hygienic  treatment  alone, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  medical  men  who  might 
he  looking  on.  Now,  however,  when  this 
method  of  treatment  has  hecome  popular,  medical 
men  claim  it  as  having  originated  among  them- 
selves. The  method  now  employed  in  the 
German  Hospital  of  New  York  hy  Dr.  Tyndale 
is  as  follows : 

''1.  The  neoesaary  reduction  of  temperature 
is  best  and  most  rapidly  eflTected  hy  immersing 
the  whole  hody.) 

2.  The  water  should  he  as  cold  as  can  he 
had. 

8.  The  patient  should  he  hatbed  as  often  as 
the  temperature  of  his  body,  measured  in  the 
rectum,  rises  to  forty  Centigrade  (about  one 
hundred  and  four  Fahrenheit).  Since  the  in- 
tensity of  the  manifestations  of  disease  vary 
much,  it  may  occur  that  in  one  case  one  or  t^o 
baths  in  the  twenty-four  hours  will  suffice, 
whereas,  in  another,  as  many  as  twelve  or 
sixteen  will  be  required  in  the  same  space  of 
time. 

4.  Tha  length  of  time  for  eaeh  must  be  gov- 
erned on  the  one  hand  by  the  degree  of  fever 
heat,  on  the  other  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water  used.  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found 
that  in^  a  bath  varying  from  five  to  ten  degrees 
Centigrade,  an  immersion  of  from  seven  to  ten 
minutes  will  suffice.  Should  the  temperature 
of  the  water  be  above  ten  degrees  Centigrade, 


the  bath  is  to  be  continued  for  fiJteen  minnteB, 
and  if  above  fifteen  degrees  Centigrade,  stiU 
longer. 

No  attentioD  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  seeming 
discomfort  of  the  patient,  manifested  by  com- 
plaints, nor  to  the  chill  often  occurring  daring 
the  bath  and  continuing  for  sometime  afterward, 
as  they  are  of.no  consequence. 

6.  After  the  bath,  the  patient  should  be  care- 
fully wiped  dry  (not  rubbed),  especially  his  feet 
and  toes.  If  the  water  has  been  of  very  low 
temperature,  the  feet  may  be  enveloped  in 
wann  cloths,  as  many  patients  complain  of  pain 
in  the  feet  after  a  very  cold  bath. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  Im- 
merse the  patient  in  a  cold  bath  (say  of  ten  de- 
grees Centigrade),  at  onoe,  or  to  have  the  water 
at  a  temperature  more  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  body,  and  effect  a  gradual  reduction  by  a 
slow  addition  of  cold  water.  Niemeyer,  who 
may  be  considered  the  best  authority  npon  the 
subject,  is  in  favor  of  a  gradual  redaction. 
With  due  deference  to  this  opinion,  however,  1 
mu3t  say  that  repeated  trials  have  satisfied  me 
that  by  a  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water  two 
advantages  are  gained:  first,  the  reduction  of 
temperature  will  be  greater,  more  nearly  ap- 
proximating the  normal  temperatore  of  thf 
body ;  second,  less  time  will  be  required,  and 
consequently  the  patient  will  be  less  annoyed 
Tn  the  cases  under  our  observatioD,  we  hav.* 
found  f^m  one-half  to  two  hours  after  sadder, 
immersion  the  temperature  reduced  to  tliirtr- 
eight  and  a  half  degrees  Centigrade  (normal  <. 
when  before  the  bath  it  had  been  from  forty  to 
forty  and  a  half  degrees  Centigrade. 

When  the  body  has  not  been  above  thirty- 
nine  and  a  half  degrees,  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  enveloping  the  patient  in  wet,  co'd 
sheets  for  fifteen  minutes.  In  other  cases  m 
which  it  was  desirable  to  move  the  patient  ai 
little  as  possible,  we  have  resorted  to  a  upon^v 
bath  of  cold  water  and  vinegar.    Both  metho<U 
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prodnce  a  limited  decnuo  of  t0Bip9ntiir6|  not 
exoeedisg  coie  dagieo. 

The  therBoineter  it  indispensable  as  an  aid  to 
the  cold  water  treatment,  at  without  it,  thie 
siethod  woqM  lack  tbe  necnmiery  nfety  in  its 
ippheation.  The  rectom  ie  nndonbtedlj  the 
best  point  of  obeerration  of  the  thermometer. 
In  fire  minntea  after  the  introdnetion  of  the 
bolb,  the  mercury  will  hare  rsaohed  its  raaz- 
imam  height,  and  no  distnrhing  influence 
'Ui  injure  the  correctness  of  obsenration,  as  is 
ofun  the  case  when  introducing  the  hulh  into 
the-  axilla. 

The  leTerar  the  ease,  the  oftener  should  ther- 
mometrical  obsenrations  be  made.  In  milder 
cases,  in  which  the  erening  temperature  (always 
higher  than  the  morning  temperature)  does  not 
exceed  forty  degrees  Centigrade,  two  or  three 
'bserrations  may  suiBoe;  whereas,  in  sererer 
onei,  this  should  he  done  erery  two  hours,  day 
and  night,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  right  time 
for  the  repetition  of  the  bath.' 


•> 


Twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  JToel  Shew  of  Kew 
York,  wrote  as  follows : 


*  In  practising  these  tea  years  in  this  eity,  I 
\ukT9  bad  nnmhefs  of  opportunities  of  treating 
>be  different  forms  of  typhus.  I  hare  adopted 
ilmoit  all  coneeiTable  ways  according  to  the 
FlTdropathic  method,  and  hare  been  suoceaaful 
n  almost  erery  instance.  In  some  cases  we 
lAve  been  able  to  do  what  we  would;  in  others, 
mij  what  we  could.  Some  are  so  afraid  of 
rater,  we  can  do  hut  little ;  and  some  haTo  snob 
loor  oonTenienoes  and  so  little  help,  that  we  can 
dopt  hardly  more  than  a  sort  of  nurtrnff  course, 
aid  poor  enough  at  that,  often,  among  the  poor 
i  this  great  city.  I  haTO  effected  some  admir- 
ble  cures  in  typhus  by  tepid  water  alone,  and 
tot  a  great  amount  of  that  In  other  cases  we 
are  used  wet-packs,  ablutions,  shallow  baths, 
tc ,  etc.,  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  with  the  best 
f  success." 

Bat  many  yean  before  this,  Presroits  puh- 
iahed  to  the  worid  the  following  method  Tary- 
ig  but  little  from  that  now  adupted  in  hospitals, 


but  then  scouted  as  dangerous  and  xecklesi  in 
the  extreme : 

"  1.  Enrelop  the  patient  in  one  or  more  heaTy 
wet  linen  sheets,  according  to  the  heat  and 
strength,  the  sheets  not  much  wrung  out,  and 
to  bo  frequently  renewed  as  often,  at  least,  as 
they  beghi  to  grow  dry.  There  must  not  he 
much  coTering  over  the  sheets.  In  severe  cases 
the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  wet-sheet  the 
most  of  the  time  until  the  fever  is  broken  up. 
As  much  fresh  air  as  possible  is  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room.  The  sheet  should  always  be 
doubled,  and  wet  towels  applied  to  such  parts  as 
the  armpits,  between  the  limbs,  and  wherevsir 
one  part  oomes  in  contact  with  another. 

2.  Tbe  cold  bath  is  given  three  or  four  times 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  oftener,  should  there 
be  much  beat.  If  the  patient  is  very  weak,  the 
water  is  used  mild,  but  never  higher  than  twraty 
degrees  Keaumer  (77  degrees  Fahr.),  and  this 
should  be  diminished  from  time  to  time  until  it 
can  be  borne  cold.  The  bath  should,  if  possihUy 
be  administered  to  the  patient  in  a  reclining  poa* 
ture.  At  the  same  time  tbe  back  of  tbe  bead 
and  neck  should  be  bathed  in  water  of  the  eams 
temi>eratnre  as  the  general  bath,  ending  always 
with  the  water  cold.  The  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  rubbed  constantly  while  the  patient 
is  being  bathed,  and  the  bath  continued  until 
the  temperature  of  the  armpits  is  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  surfisoe. 

8.  As  the  patient  becomes  able  to  take 
nourishment,  give  cold  milk,  fruit,  and  farina- 
ceous food  in  small  quantities,  always  oold,  and 
at  intervals  of  the  ususl  meals.    Great  care  is 

m 

necessary  in  the  food.    Water  at  all  times  to  bo 
drank  aooording  to  the  dictates  of  thirst. 

4.  Use  the  umschlag,  or  wet-girdle,  all  the 
time  when  the  patient  is  not  in  the  wet-sheet. 

6.  Injections,  or  clysters  of  pure  water,  are 
to  be  given  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  naturally 
without ;  the  water  cold,  if  the  patient  is  not 
very  weak,  one  piot  at  a  time. 

The  object  of  the  whole  treatment  is  to  sup- 
ply the  body  amply  with  coolness  and  moisture, 
in  wdi&t  to  oounteract  the  tendency  of  tbe  dii 
to  dry  up  and  consume  the  natural  juices." 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Chillfi  and  Fever.--"  Many  of  the 
people  in  this  city,  population  five  thousuid, 
have  chills  and  fe?er.  New  comeis  are  not 
afflicted  till  the  summer  heat  comes  in  June, 
July,  etc.,  but  having  once  had  them,  will 
have  them  all  the  year.  The  univkesal 
remedy  is  quinine,  people  carry  it  in  their 
pockets  dona  up  in  convenient  doses  to  take  at 
their  shops,  and  as  they  walk  the  streets. 
They  even  put  it  in  their  coffee.  I  say.  Til 
KOT  take  it.  They  say,  *  Wait  and  see ;  you 
will  be  as  glad  to  get  it  as  we  are.  People 
have  been  here  who  tried  Water  Cure  for  it, 
but  were  glad  to  give  it  up,  and  take  the  qui- 
nine. The  blood  gets  too  thin  in  this  hot  coun- 
try to  bear  water  treatment.'  If  consistent  with 
your  arrangement  will  you  publish  an  article 
on  this  subject,  giving  the  uoxs  treatment  for 
this  disease  ?  By  so  doing  you  will  confer  a 
great  favor  on  myself  and  family." 

People  who  wish  to  be  healthy  should  not 
live  in  such  a  miasmatic  place  as  this.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  where  they  can  go  and  not 
be  subjected  to  the  unhealthful  influences  of 
malaria.  If  a  person  is  located  in  such  a  place 
and  CAN  NOT  leave  it  he  should  try  and  get 
away  during  the  hot  weather.  If  he  can  not  do 
this  he  must  do  the  best  he  can  to  obey  the 
laws  of  health,  and  run  the  risk,  for  he  can  not 
be  sure  of  escaping  it  however  strictly  he  may 
live,  although  the  more  careful  he  is  to  obey 
the  laws  of  hygiene  the  less  liable  he  will  be  to 
have  the  disease.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  excretory  organs,  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  kidneys,  in  an  active  condition  by  proper 
bathing,  diet,  and  exercise,  and  also  to  avoid 
eating  more  than  the  system  demands.  In 
warm  weather  a  daily  sponge  or  towel  bath 
should  be  taken,  also  some  form  of  sweating 
bath — Turkish,  vapor,  or  lamp— as  oflen  as 
once  a  week.  The  diet  should  consist  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  simple  fkrinaceous  preparations, 
fruit  predominating  if  it  can  be  had.  The 
aleeping-room  should  be  up  stairs,  and  on  the 
aunny  side  of  the  house.  The  treatment  of 
*  this  disease  is  very  simple.    Its  main  features 


are  a  very  strict  and  abstemious  diet  consisting 
laiTgely  of  ripe  fruits,  and  free  action  of  the  skin 
and  bowels.  Where  it  can  be  had  the  Tarkish 
bath  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  Where 
it  can  not  be  had  use  the  vapor,  lamp,  or  hot 
water  bath  during  the  cold  stage— the  object 
being  to  induce  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  help 
the  system  throw  off  the  malarious  poison 
through  the  skin. 

Flatulence,  Its  Cause  and  Cnre.— 

"  I  am  very  much  troubled  with  flatulency  of 
the  bowels.  I  am  a  strict  vegetarian,  and  can 
not  imagine  the  cause  of  it,  and,  of  course,  can 
not  cure  it.  If  you  will  enlighten  me  a  little 
respecting  it,  in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable 
Hebald  of  Health  you  will  oblige  a  con- 
stant reader.  Don*t  tell  me  to  bathe  everr 
day,  for  I  have  practised  it  for  four  years.  I 
don't  think  it  is  for  the  want  of  exercise,  for  I 
walk  on  an  average  two  miles  a  day,  sometimes 
twice  that  I  will  watch  eagerly  for  your 
reply." 

Flatulence  is  simply  one  of  the  many  symp- 
toms of  indigestion.  Whatever  tends  to 
weaken  the'  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  may  be  counted  among  the  causn 
of  flatulence,  and  whatever  aids  in  improving 
the  digestion  may  be  reckoned  among  its  reme- 
dies.  Plain,  easily  digested  food,  not  over  tvr. 
or  three  kinds  at  a  meal,  two  meals  per  day,  ni< 
eating  between  meals,  no  drink  at  meals,  slov 
eating  and  thorough  masticatioo,  moderate 
quantity  of  food,  gentle  exerdse,  and  thorou?c> 
kneading  of  the  bowels  afler  each  meal,  a^ 
much  out-door  exercise  as  strength  will  allow, 
climbing  hills,  sawing  or  chopping  wood,  rov- 
ing, etc.,  where  practicable,  are  the  most  im 
portant  things  to  be  observed  in  the  hygiem: 
h6me  trefitment  of  this  very  common  affactioc 
In  the  case  of  this  correspondent,  he  probabl / 
eats  too  much,  too  many  k^nds  at  a  meal,  ioc 
often,  food  too  difficult  for  digestion,  does  n>i 
masticate  his  food  sufficiently,  and  does  ct 
take  enough  exercise.  Vegetarians  can  &r.i 
often  do  live  as  unhygienically  aa  meat-eatfr^ 
One  of  their  greatest  errors  is  eating  too  mucL 
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Mftoj  of  them  seem  to  think  that  Jbecause 
Tegetables,  broad,  and  fruit  are  heaUhfal  that 
the  more  they  eat  the  better.  They  had  better 
ett  meat,  and  eat  a  moderate  qaantity,  than  to 
oTer-eat  as  many  do. 

Ciiafie  of  Po«r  Tectb.— <*  What  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  almost  universally 
defectiTe  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  American 
people  ?  Tliere  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
where  the  people  suffer  so  much  from  poor 
teeth,  and  where  dentislB  are  so  common  as 
here.  Among  some  nations,  indeed,  unsound 
teeth  and  dentists  are  unknown." 

There  are  many  causes  which  aid  in  destroy- 
ing the  teeth,  as  using  .very  hot  drinks  and 
food,  the  use  of  saleFatus,  uneleanliness,  etc., 
bot  the  principal  cause  is  the  feeding  of  children 
upon  fine  flour  bread,  fat,  sugar,  and  other  car- 
bonaceous articles,  to  the  exclusion  of  ibod  that 
contains  Hme.  phosphorous,  silez,  and  other 
minerals  in  an  organised  form,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  development  of  the  teeth, 
and  especially  the  outer  covering  or  enamel. 
Tbe  system  can  not  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  neither  can  it  make  sound,  healthy 
teeth  unless  it  has  the  necessary  material  sup- 
plied in  the  food.  Fine  flour  does  not  contain 
the  required  material,  while  unbolted  wheat 
meal  does,  and  children  who  have  plenty  of  the 
Utter  to  eat  will  have  good  sound  teeth. 

Lemotts    anA    Blli^amiefts.— ^^  In 

jour  answers  to  correspondents,  please  inform 
me  whether  lemons  are  good  for  biliousness  or 

not." 

As  a  general '  rule  they  are.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  stomach  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
bear  so  strong  an  acid.  In  cases  of  biliousness 
the  acid  and  subacid  fruits  should  constitute  a 
Urge  part  of  every  meal.  There  is  nothing 
better. 

Cure  for  la-srowlMff  Toe*2Vails« 

— This  is  a  very  painful  and  troublesome  aflfec* 
tion,  caused  by  wearing  too  tigh^  shoes,  and 
catting  the  nails  too  much  ai  tbe  comers.  To 
remedy  the  difficulty  wear  looser  shoes,  and 
cat  the  nails  shorter  at  the  center  than  at  the 
comers,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  the  comers  representing  the  two 
horns.  Also  scrape  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the 
naiU  in  the  center  as  thin  as  comfort  will  allow. 


One  operation  Is  usually  sufficient.  In  very 
bad  cases  two  or  three  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

Clinates  for  Weak  Lanffs.— *'  For 

a  person  with  weak  lungs  do  you  advise  MonN- 
TAiH  or  ssa  air.  Or  tn  the  case  of  a  person 
who  lives  in  sight  of,  but  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  from  the  mountains,  afflicted  in  the 
way  mentioned,  would  you  advise  a  aea  or 
mountain  rasori  in  the  summer  f" 

In  U  great  majority  of  cases  a  dry  mountain 
atmosphere  is  best  for  weak  lungs.  The  water 
should  be  pure  and  soft,  and  the  temperature 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  The  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado — also  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  supply  these  conditions,  and  are  the 
most  desirable  places  for  persons  with  weak 
lungs  to  spend. the  summer  months.  For  fur- 
ther information  see  a  book  which  we  have 
just  published  entitled  "  Climates  for  Invalids." 
Price  $1.25. 

Spirooieter  for  Weak  Laags.^ 

*'Ib  the  periodical  use  of  a  spirometer  advan- 
tageous for  a  person  with  weak  lungs  ?' 

There  are  different  kinds  of  spirometers,  some 
of  which  are  good  and  some  bad.  Those  where 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  without 
straining  them,  are  beneficial  if  used  regularly 
and  j  udiciously .  The  kind  in  the  use  of  which 
the  air  is  forced  back  into  the  lungs  is  bad. 
They  strain  the  lungs,  and  as  generally  used 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Soda  Bread*—*'  la  bread  made  to  rise 
with  buttermilk,  soda,  and  ^ggs,  wholesome, 
either  fresh  or  stale  ?" 

Ko.  It  is  better  stale  than  fresh,  but  it  is 
had  either  way.  Soda  should  never  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  foods.  Eggs  should  never 
be  oooked  hard,  as  they  must  bo  in  bread  and 
cake,  therefore  they  are  objectionable  especially 
for  weak  stomachs. 

Fraift  betweea  Meals.—'*  Is  it  inju- 
rious or  beneficial  to  eat  fruit  between  meals  7" 

It  is  injurious  to  eat  ant  thing  between 
meals.  Tbe  stomach  needs  rest,  and  must 
have  it,  or  sooner  or  later  it  will  fail  to  perform 
its  duty.  Eating  fruit  or  any  thing  else  be- 
tween meals  keeps  it  constantly  at  work,  and 
robs  it  of  its  necessary  rest. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


CoMXOBr  Bbhbb  for  Youho  Meh  on  thb  Sub- 
ncr  OF  TBMPsaAHCs.    Preoohed  by  Heniy  "Ward 
Boeoher,  Feb.  6,  1871.    New  York:    National  T«m- 
perance  Society  and  PubUabing  Honae. 
Thia  diaooone  by  Mr.  Boecber  la  ftrom  the  text,  *<  Then 
a  a  way  that  seemeth  right  to  a  man,  bat  the  enda  thereof 
ate  the  ways  of  death."    He  bases  his  argumenta  in  IhTor 
of  Temperance  on  the  ground  of  erpedienoy,  and  on  the 
higher  grounds,  and  he  flnda  plenty  in  boOi.    It  ia  not  ex- 
pedient to  use  alcoholic  stimnlanta  beoanae : 

1.  Healthy  natures  never  crave  them. 

2.  Because  they  are  not  needful. 
8.  Kor  palatable  at  iint. 

4.  Nor  economicaL 

5.  And  beoaufle  drunken  habits  open  the  door  to  many 
temptations  vhich  no  man  haa  a  right  to  encounter. 

6.  Because  a  young  man  with  drunken  habits  losee  the 
confidence  of  respectable  and  trustworthy  men. 

7.  Because  drunken  habits  develop  evil  paaaionB  that 
would  lie  dormant. 

S.  And  beqause  a  man  haa  no  right  to  jeopardiae  hia 
own  and  others'  proapecta. 

Without  however  resting  the  argument  her^  Mr 
Beecher  puta  it  on  higher  grounds,  and  precenta  other 
motivea  for  living  a  temperate  life. 

1.  Because  man  is  bound  to  be  as  noble  a  ipeoimen  of 
manhood  as  he  can  be. 

2.  Because  he  haa  no  right  to  apoci  with  hia  noral 
nature. 

8.  Because  moral  principle  demanda  that  the  animal 
nature  ahall  be  subject  to  the  moral  and  spiritual. 

4.  Because  no  one  has  a  right  to  set  a  bad  example  to 
others  who  may  be  weak.    And 

5.  Because  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  neutral  in  the  great 
woik  of  Temperance. 

Thia  sermon  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  disoonrses  to  be 
published  on  Temperance,  an^they  promise  to  be  among 
the  best  efibrta  of  the  National  Temperance  Sodoty  in  pro- 
moting a  great  cause. 

"Thb  Housb  on  Wheels."  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.  By  Madame  Be  Stola.  TranaUited  from 
the  French,  by  Miaa  E.  F.  Adama. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  disobedient  child,  stolen  by  the 
Oypaies,  and  retained  in  their  keeping  two  yeara.  He 
goea  through  much  sufTering,  but  in  spite  of  the  evil 
examples  around  him  is  able  to  retain  the  ingenious  sim- 
plicity of  childhood,  and  the  pious  love  of  Ood,  which  had 
been  implanted  in  his  young  mind  by  the  fidtbAil  tesch- 
ingB  of  intelligent  and  fttithfiil  parenta.  The  ohanicter 
of  the  Gypsy  girl,  Oella,  ia  well  susUined,  and  her  native 
graoe,  goodness,  and  ^eauty  afford  a  fine  contrast  to  that 
of  the  savage  Heronlea.  The  work  abonnda  with  refkeah- 
ing  pieturea  of  happy  domestic  life,  in  which  all  the  vir- 
toea,  SDoh  aa  truth,  gentleness,  and  all  moral  excellence 
are  practised  and  enforood.  We  have  tenderness  oonpled 
with  foroe  and  courage,  and  devoid  of  that  mawkish  senti- 
mentality and  sickening  babyishneas,    which  fill   our 

American  literature  for  children  with  foolish  expletivea 

and  pet  names. 


Glim ATBfl  fob  Tkvalidb,  btc.  ;  alao,  Hints  to 

Tourists,  etc  By  Ledyard  Bill.  New  York  :  Pub- 
lished by  Wood  *  Holbrook,  18  ft  ISlAlght  8t. 
Thiaiaawoik  somewhat  in  the  vein  ot  and  «!mfl«r  m 
object  to  the  Author's  Aetches  of  Florida,  of  which  w« 
have  heretofore  spoken.  It  abounds  with  hinta  and  rta- 
tistioaof  great  value  to  the  invalid,  who  may  be  seeking 
aome  genial  spot  In  which  to  recuperate  a  waated  aysiem 
and  restore  fttlUng  health.  The  book  contains  over  two 
hundred  pages,  is  illustoatedwithafine  view  of  the  Ikmous 

Falls  of  Minnehaha,  and  oontaina  thirteen  ehapteia  on 
thoae  topics  of  most  interest  to  Invmlidn,  or  to  a  very  laiige 
classof  persons  not  invalida,  who,  in  changing  their  rM- 
denoe,  wish  to  know  where  the  air  is  good,  the  water  p^re 
and  soft,  the  soU  and  ecenery  varied  and  interestiag,  and 
the  people  enterpriaing  and  progresdve.    Muohofthework 
la  devoted  to  the  ikr-ftaned  State  ot  Minaeeota,  with  which 
the  author  ia  ikmiliar.    The  water»  atmosphere,  and  people 
are  [fetched.  The  chief  towna  are  noted  and  deecribed, 
and  two  ftaU  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  oaretel  analysis  of 
its  climate,  which  ia  remarkable  in  many  wnya.    We  wish 
to  caU  apeolal  attention  to  thia  ftatnre  ot  the  book.  f<»  iA 
no  other  work  haa  the  snhjeot  of  climate  as  alfectin« 
health  and  disease  been  more  conscientiously  and  thor- 
oughly treatcfl.    The  hinta  to  invalids  are  aleo  ftill  and 
valuable,  and  the  chapter  on  where  to  go,  and  wh«t 
to  expect  wiU  h«ap  the  traveler  to  avoid  much  leas  of 
time,  and  will  also  secure  the  most  good  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. 

Other  climates  than  Minnesota  are  sketohed  with  care, 
and  the  whole  volume  is  handsomely  printed  fcnd  bound, 
and  sold  for  $1.26.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  aa 
honest  work  at  small  expense.! 

Light  at  Etbntidb  ;  being  a  Compilation  of 
Choice  Beligious  Hymns  and  Foems.    By  the  Author 
of  "Chimes  for  Childhood,*'  "Echoes  from  Home," 
etc.      Boston:   Lee  *  Bhepard;  New  York:   Lee. 
Bhepard,  ft  Dillingham. 
This  is  indeed  a  most  beantifhl  coUeotlon  of  the  chdoc 
thoughts  and  heavenly  Inspirations  of  men  and  women 
eminent  alike  for  Intellect  and  piety  in  ■«  •««.  "m*  with- 
out dirtinotion  of  cr«ed.    It  wlU  be  fomid  a  delicate  and 
a  highly  appreciative  gift,  being  handsomely  printed 
and  bound.    Indeed,  the  impassioned  poem,  beginning  "I 
love  thee.  O  my  God,»»  by  Bt.  Francis  Xavier,  comment 
itself  to  every  devout  mind  as  one  of  uneqnaled  depU 
and  purity,  while  the  raw  old  song  of  "^O  Mother  desr. 
Jernaalem,*'  attributed  to  8t.  Owgory,  la  of  itself  wortl 
the  price  of  the  volume. 

Lxttlb  Folks  Astbat.  By  Sqpbia  May 
Boston :  Lee  ft  Shepanl. 
This  is  a  sketchy  series  of  rather  nninteresting  advet 
tares  for  very,  very^  young  children.  The  worst  of  tl»^ 
intimations  Is  the  careless  moral  tiatning  which  tl 
Parlins  and  CliA>rd8  obtain.  We  understand  that  filu 
obedience  is  an  exploded,  or  at  least  a  very  old-ihahion.i' 
virtue  In^ur  age  of  progress.  Bef^cte  of  character,  whk.' 
will  entail  lasting  nusery  upon  the  chDd,  may  be  Hmoem 
and  to  be  tolerated  in  its  early  experience,  bat  a  w^ 
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diiicipline  only  vOl  lo  regnlate  and  ermdicate  them  as  to 
njnder  the  after  career  hopelUl  and  reliable.  Many  a 
r'^ild  reading  hov  Flyaway  Clifford  is  petted  and  endnred, 
b-rc^ase  her  waywardness  happens  to  be  engaging,  will 
hcM  habUs  of  oider,  obedlenoe,  «nd  thoaghtftelness  in 
tu^zh  contempt.  Any  child  of  three  or  fonr  years  can 
anderstand  all  that  is  written  in  this  hook  of  Little  Folks 
i^Ktray,  and  beeauu  it  is  so  understandable  to  him,  the 
^bsir-nce  of  moral  laslgniflQUioe  is  the  more  to  be  repre- 
Lumdt^d.  He  will  infer  that  willfiilness  isagraoeyand 
f^iuicrM  delightful. 

TuE  SsRMovs  ov  Hbnst  Ward  Bbbchbb  dt 
Fltvouth  CHvacK,  BaooxLTir.  1st,  Sd  ft  8d  Series. 
Bepotted  Torbatim  by  T.  J.  SUinwood.  S  rols.  Svo. 
New  York :  J.  B.  Ford. 

To  the  admirers  of  Kr.  Beecher  we  need  say  nothing  in 
pnlae  of  these  sermons.  Like  meat  to  hungry  men,  they 
'  ome  to  Christian  people— feeding  and  strengthening  their 
C'LrUitiiin  liflSs.  Hisown  words  best  give  as  an  idea  of  the 
Itirility  of  food  ftimished  us  in  these  books. 

The  iniainons  that  will  be  xead  by  mnltttvdes  are  those 
vbich  being  Ood's  infinite  tmth  into  Tital  relations  with 
tue  thonghta,  sympathies,  enterprises,  habits,  loves, 
L  3  treds,  temptations  and  sins,  ideals  and  Inspirations  of  the 
tim^e  fn  whush  the  preadier  lives.  A  few  sennons  there 
ire,  a  veiy  fiBW,  ttiat  so  grssp  the  heart— truths  in  their 
muvereal  focms,  as  to  be  interesting  and  powerfal  alike  in 
every  age.  **  The  tme  preacher  is  to  be  eminently  a  man 
of  his  own  time.  He  is  to  be  in  sympathy,  not  with  ideas 
xDd.  truths  alone  but  with  living  men." 

In  the  second  volume  Mr.  Beecher  calls  our  notice  to 
the  (act,  that  through  the  six  months*  preaching  runs  **  an 
op(  n  or  tadt  dealing  with  that  uncertain  and  doubting  state 
cf  xmnd  which  belongs  so  largely  to  our  present  day." 
A?a.inst  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  Ood,  and  the  soul's 
immortality,  he  endeavors  to  fortify  **  Ohristlsn  feith  and 
courage*  in  regard  to  those  great  elements  on  which  we 
have  bxiilt  our  lives,  and  all  our  hopes." 

In  the  third  volume,  sermons  expounding  the  divine 
nature,  and  uniolding  the  higher  forms  of  Christian  ex- 
perience predominate.  The  nature  of  Christ,  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have 
special  prominence. 

The  three  volumes  contain  seventy*nine  sermons,  com- 
prising those  preached  between  September  1888,  and 
Mjireh,  1870.  The  books sre  handsomely  bound,  andaflne 
steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Beecher  is  given  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. 

The  jyuKL  BBTWBBK  Fkahcb  avd  Gbbxabt; 
with  its  Lesson  to  Civilisation.  A  Lecture.  By 
Charles  Sumner.  Boston  :  Lee  ft  Shepard.  Umo. 
75  pages. 

Charles  Svnner  never  did  a  higher  serviee  to  dvilisa- 
tiou  than  bj  the  preparation  of  this  lecture.  We  eam- 
erUy  wiah  it  might  be  read  by  every  young  man  and  young 
voman,  who  may  in  any  way  be  aiboted  by  war  and  its 
hoTTora.  It  would  do  something  to  prsvent(*aad ,  periiaps 
m  time  do  away  with  them  altogether.  War  can  never 
be  reconciled  with  true  dviliaation.  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
barbarous  ages,  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  times. 
U^n  in  his  true  estate  is  not  a  fighting  animal,  and  when 
we  see  nations  settling  their  diflbrences  by  the  sword,  we 
know  at  once  those  nations  are  more  or  lees  barbarous. 
How  worthless  is  all  the  glory  that  comes  from  bloodshed ; 
kiid,  too  frequently  how  poor  the  results  to  Justice.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  sword  should  never  be  unsheathedi  for 


there  may  be  times  for  its  sway,  but  rare  indeed.  If  man 
ever  on  our  globe  reaches  his  true  destiny,  war,  like 
duelling,  will  not  be  known.  War  is  only  another  name 
for  duel.  A  war  is  a  duel  between  thousands  instead  of 
between  sin^^e  persons.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  tolerate  the  one  more  than  the  other.  Charles 
Sumner  has  put  this  subject  in  its  true  light,  and  if  his 
words  could  reach  the  young  of  the  world  before  their 
heads  and  hearts  are  hardened,  good  results  would  come 
of  it. 

OvB  Girls.  By  Dio  Lewis,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Kew  York  :  Harper  ft  Brothers. 

This  work,  while  written  in  an  easy,  popular  vein,  dis- 
cusses important  topics.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
Boots  and  Shoes,  it  fires  away  right  and  left,  thus:  How 
girls  should  walk  and  dress;  how  they  torture  their 
bodies ;  stocking  supporters ;  large  women,  small  women ; 
idle  girls;  work  for  rich  and  poor;  gentility,  matrimony, 
music,  French,  dancing,  the  theater,  stomach,  and  soul ; 
ranshine  and  health,  amusements,  education,  and  heroic 
women.  The  spirit  of  the  Itook  is  beautiful.  The  Doctor 
aims  to  impress  on  young  girls  the  duty  of  living  truly,  of 
avoiding  what  is  bed,  of  seeking  what  is  good  and  noble. 
We  are  sure  it  will  fire  the  hearts  of  very  many  of  the 
sex  with  an  entiiusiasm  that  will  take  fhem  out  of  the  lower 
into  the  higher  spheres  of  life  and  action.  Compared 
with  other  works  from  the  same  pen,  this,  in  our  rktw, 
surpasses  them  all,  and  we  rejoice  at  its  wide  drenla- 
tion. 

Thb  Social  Staob:  Original  Dramas,  Come- 
dies, Burlesques,  and  Entertainments,  tor  Home 
Becreations,  Schools,  and  Public  Exhibitions.  By 
George  M.  Baker,  Author  of  Amateur  Dramas,  etc, 
etc.  Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepard;  New  Toik:  Lee, 
Sltepard,  ft  Dillingham. 

The  title  thoroughly  exrlains  the  purport  of  the  work, 
except  that  the  term  drama  is  rather  too  ambitious.  The 
collection  Is  rather  a  collection  of  dialogues  thsn  dramas. 
There  is  no  development  of  character,  nothing  of  a 
creative  import  Certain  situations  are  predisposed,  and 
individuals  taUe  in  accordance.  They  are  moral,  well  dis- 
posed persons,  hut  not  very  brilliant.  Two  of  the  enters 
tainments  are  worthily  devoted  to  the  Temperance  re- 
form, and  though  the  plot  is  most  unnatural  and  toms- 
parent,  we  are  willing  to  bekeve  that  villians  do  work  in 
just  such  a  bungling  way  to  carry  out  their  purposes,  and 
that  a  miserable  wretch  whe  for  five  years  has  been  a 
hopeless  sot,  may  almost  miraculously  come  to  his  better 
mind  '^  at  any  rate,  for  tl(8  sake  of  the  cause,  we  are  willing 
to  accept  the  situations. 

Thb  Toxtb  MASTBBfl:  A  Musical  Sbbixs  fob 
YouKO  PxoPLB.  8  vols.  18mo.  Boston :  Lee  ft 
Shepard. 

These  three  handsome  little  books  are  neatly  bound, 
printed  with  olear  iype  on  tinted  paper,  and  finely  iUns- 
trated.  Moreow,  the  stories  of  the  hves  of  tlM  grsnt 
musical  composers  axe  so  attractively  told,  that  having 
onoe  looked  into  one  of  them,  it  is  hard  to  close  the  book 
until  the  entire  contents  are  devoured.  Better  still,  they 
aff-vrd  much  real  knowledge,  and  usefhl  information  along 
with  titeir  entertainment. 

We  have  before  notteed  the  first  of  this  series, "  Moeari 
and  Mendelsohn.**  The  two  additional  volumes  now  pub- 
lished are  "Handel  and  Haydn,"  and  ** Beethoven  and 
Bache.'*    Others  are  in  preparation. 
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Interesting  to  Ladies.— I  ^^^  oaed 

ihe  Grover  ft  Baker  Maohme  abnort  constantly  Xor  elercn 
yaars,  doing  all  kinda  of  tewing  on  it,  from  the  floest 
eunbric  raffling  to  the  heaTiest  Engliflh  bearer  ck>th.  I 
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Facts  lor  the  Ladies.— Mrs.  H.  l).,  of 

Rookford,  111.,  writes :  I  send  you  a  Wheeler  ft  Wilson 
Machine,  No.  10,426,  to  have  attached  the  recent  improre- 
ments^the  improved  loop-check,  tension,  glass  loot,  new 
style  hemmer,  braider,  and  oorder.  I  have  used  this 
machine  for  eix  years  without  repairing,  and  in  that  time 
it  has  earned  for  me  a  little  over  $4,000. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  F.  of  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  wntes :  I  have  had 
one  of  the  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  Machines,  No.  6,852, 
for  ten  years.  It  has  been  used  by  myself,  family,  and 
friends,  constantly,  with  no  expente /or  repair t. 

Four  hundred  thousand  witnesses  might  be  called  (the 
number  of  machines  manufactured  by  the  WTieeler  ft 
Wilson  Co.),  but  these  two  testimonials  are  sufficient  to 
direct  attention  to  a  very  important  particular.  Sim- 
plicity in  the  structure  of  a  machine  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, as  regards  its  comprehension,  facility  of  working, 
and  need  of  repairs.  Friction  from  complioaticn  of  parts 
and  movements  is  sure  to  work  misohlet  A  sewing 
maohine  should  be  able  to  make  1,000  sUtches  »  mimte, 
say  6  hours  each  day.  This  would  give  annually  about 
150  millions  of  stitches. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Glea- 

son*s  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  snbsoribem  and 
agenta  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladias  are  selling 
It  with  suooess.  We  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 


Job  Printing.-^e  are  prepared  to  exf- 
eute  in  aMt.  ■ubrtaatial  stylos,  variooa  kmds  of  Joi 
PaiKTnco :  such  ss  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Envelope*.  B...- 
heads.  Letterheads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbillf,efe. 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  llrst-elass  NewTock  prtBtmi 
establishments.    Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

B^  Our  friends  In  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  *f 
curate  printing,  can  rely  on  firslHdass  work,  by  seodxf 
plainly  written  and  weU-prepared  manuscripts.  Forteiu* 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printiiig 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  ib- 
closing  stsmp  for  reply. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  i«  g««^ 

free  foradubof  80 subecribers and  $60.  Thisprenuwa 
IS  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deoerfing  fomUy  a 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewrtg  msAiw 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  ministers  w* 
wantBone.  If 80,h#lph«rtogeti»,byhripingh«r togsi 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  "i- 
ohinesinuse,'aiidwe  are  sore  thatitwiU  give  yea  P»^ 
satisfaction. 

Books  C  O.  D— Parties  who  orde 
books  will  flnditcheaper  to  send  the  money  w th  lh« 
order,  than  to  Older  O.  O.  D.,  aa  in  tWa  case  th«  «*^ 
ooUeotion  will  be  added  to  tnabUl.  TWs  is  con8i«»W- 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  from  adistant  r^^ 
ThoM  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  should  sand  one-fourik  'J» 
value  of  the  order  in  adyanoe  to  insure  jaam^  attaitia 


ADYEBTISING    DEPARTMENT. 
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^bbertisemtnts. 


K7*  Ajimnnmm  of  ma  ^pptoyrUto  ohameter  will 
!w  tnaerteil  at  th« Mlonriaff  rmtet:  Short  adrcvtimBftnta, 
S5«cBtt  perliM;  thirinn  linw,  far  three  or  aora  imer^ 
t'la  vitfaoal  ohjngt,  10  ptr  eent,  diMqfBat;  mi*-half 
column,  $13 ;  oneoofanm,  •» ; em pag^t I40.  AH adrer- 
taemmti  mmt  bo  rsoehred  at  thit  oOm  by  the  Mh  of 
tte  Boaith  fHBodigiff  that  on  vhloh  thej  ore  to 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York  ? 


If  to,  and  yoa  wteh  to  itop  vb«o  yen  em  FBEL  AT 
HOME,  aad  |tt  GOOD  FOOD  HKALTBrULLT  PKE- 


PABKD,  and  PLBNTT  OF  IT, 


Oo  t«  th«  HygUnlo  Institute, 


Nm.  13  t  16  Uighi  Sir§H. 


Motyt  Can  fa»  Mar  the  door  to  aU  parti  of  the  ei^, 
Btfkiag  it  a  Tcry  oomreiileBt  itop^sf  place  tot  penoae 
riiitaiy  Kev  Toik,  either  upon  \nmauem  tut  pleaeua. 
(>|i«n  at  all  hovia,  day  and  night.  Board  hy  the  day  or 
vtck.  at  reaaonable  ratea.  Boena  oaa  be  eeeared  in  ad- 
▼moe  by  writing*  Addreea 

WOOD  *  HOLBBOOK,  Froprietoia, 

Kee.  IS  *  ULelgM  Stseol,  Hew  York. 

Importaat  to  Kereliaiits  and 
Maniifiictiirem 

WHO  WISH  TO 

Increase  their  Business. 

rorrect  IJste  of  aU  the  Bnaineai  Ken,  ICanttftetnren, 
etr..  trith  important  Btatiatice,  haTO  been  compiled  by  the 
amderticiird,  the  object  of  which  is  to  faniieh  the  public 
r'lh  r^tiable  names  of  Buitneaa  Men  throughout  the 

1  o  those  wtahing  to  lend  oircolaxv  to  any  particular  call- 

a;^.  rb«fse  lista  are  inyaluable,  each  busineBa  being  written 

Qt  x^paratelr  in  a  blank  hook,  and  classified  in  States  and 

TcfviM ;  all  the  inlbrmation  being  dorired  from  monthly 

ArreqKmdeaee  in  aU  parte  of  the  States. 


UERCANTILE  #  STATISTICAL  AGENCY, 
I  1  1  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

HQltat>le  oocxcipondenti  wanted  in  several  towna  in  the 
hmtb  and  Weet»  with  whom  advantageoua  acrangements 
r.ll  be  made.  m-X6t 

Br.  A.  Bmith'ft  Water  Cure. 


fhe  if  ygeiaa  Homo  is  at  Wemenrille, 
^dwi  £or  adxcBlar. 


Co.,  Fa. 
m-8t» 


I 


▲genti  wanted  in  orery  town  in  the  United  Statea 
to  eanyaM  for  THB  HBRAT.T)  OF  HEALTH  AITB 
JOURKAI.  OF  PHTSICAX.  CULTU&E,  and  aU  oor 
Pnhlicatlotti. 

We  give  the  moot  liberal  Inducementif  and  money  aaa 
be  made  and  good  done  at  the  mme  time. 
For  tezms,  adlreei 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  Publishcn, 

U  Laighft  Street,  New  York. 


ad  KZBT  or  BOOKS 

lOR  SALE  EI  WOOD  i  IWLEKOOK, 
le  Lalght  Street,  New  Yerk. 

DIPTHERIA;  Its  Nature,  History, 

Oraeei,  Preruition,  and  lYeatment  on  Hygienic  princi- 
ples, eto.    ftioe,bymail,$lS5. 

It  contiUne  chapteta  on  tiie  Konology  and  Technology 
of  Diptheria,  Deeoriptiea  and  Pathology  of  Dipiberia, 
tha  fclae  Mernhnaa^  Hictory  and  Inlbctiousnees  of  Dip- 
thena,  its  Cansee  and  Xortality,  Complieatloni  and  8o» 
quel».  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Diptheria,  the  Drug  and  the 
Hygienic  Treatment,  Stimulation,  etc. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLAT- 

FOBM ;  or,  An  Bzpoeitf on  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholic 
If  edioation.  Being  the  lubetanoe  of  Addresses  delirered 
in  the  Queen's  Concert  Booms,  London ;  to  which  is  ad- 
ded a  Discussion  on  the  Modua  Operandi  of  Alcoholic 
If  edioation.    Price,  by  maU,  60  oenta. 

Thia  exoellent  Temperance  dccument  should  be  read 
hy  erery  one  who  would  understand  the  true  arguments 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

WATER  CURE  FOR  THE  MIL- 

LIOK.— The  processes  of  the  Water  Cure  Explained, 
Popular  Errors  Exposed,  containing  Bnloe  for  Bathing, 
Dieting,  Exerdsing,  Beo:pes  for  Cooking,  dir^ons  for 
Home  Treatment,  and  cases  to  illustrate,  etc.  Price,  by 
mail,  80  cents. 

THB  TURKISH  BATH;  Its  His- 
tory and  Philosophy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson.  WithNotea 
ard  an  Appendix  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.— This  is  the 
only  book  on  the  Turkish  Bath  published  in  this  country. 
Illustrated.    Price  X>  cents. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— 

Being  a  Priae  Essay,  showing  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  ia 
a  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  eril.  By  Hbhbt 
OiBBOHi,  M.  D.,  Editor  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.    Price,  by  mail,  20  cents. 

RATHE'S  MANUAL  OF  GYMNAS- 

TICS.  Illustrated.  For  Instruction  m  Classes  and  Pri- 
rate  use.  Dio  Lewis's  System  Explained.  By  W.  L. 
Bathe.    Prlee  40  cents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNOS.  OlTing  their  Cause,  means  of  Prcrention,  and 
methods  of  Cure.    Price  25  cents. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN. 

This  work,  long  in  preparation,  will  boireiRly  in  a  few 
weeks.    Price,  by  mail,  $1 00. 


THE    HERALD    OP    HEALTH. 


CREAM  VUST;  FUUWEieHT. 


Science;  makes  all  articles  moi^  tender, 
lisbt  BQd  deUolooa;  sBTes  cni»4hbd  tha 
Sbtntenlne;  Ukea  lea*  to  da  tha  mnk;  ab 
«»7i  tollable ;  Aill  weight]  b«t  in  OM. 
QDU)  MEDAL  8AISRATU3. 
The  UnlTvraal  chotoe  of  thebeftBonsBi 
Wrea  In  Ameiioa;  alanda  -wttlioat  ■  tItbI 
tt)rp(irl^>bMk]thfiiliieBa,eoonon]7aadlliia 
eoofcery.  Dapot1ULlbert78t..KeirToA. 


Beaids'    Bygeian  Borne. 


nLMlNGTON,  I 
DRS.  FD8EY  uul  UARV  U.  HEALD  opeiud  tlMlI 
(wlthaut  medicinr').  JAN.  1,  IBTl. 

toHnisniMi  duhiiBHTenf  yocn'  pnctioe  st  Oar  Honu, 
DuuVille,  V,  Y.  Dr.  T.  Qnld  tui  ftlu  bid  luge  ope- 
rianoe  id  to*  Hyglenio  mtrxn  of  t™*lmenl. 

Tba  buildina,  beaaticullj  lockUd  in  tha  raburbaoTa 
■noat  deliKhtrnl  wad  hsalilitul  oltr.  Dear  the  nmutlc  and 
bulorio  linindr'rinp,  and  tTHlooblu  tba  Salavue 
Rlrert  u  eDlirefy  ndw,  and  waa  planned  eiMvailj  fbr  a 
"Cnia."  Erory  apartnuot  it  vamad  bf  SUa-m-htaUd 
Air,  fend  thoroufffdy  vtnlHaUd,  thui  glTinff  a  Ftm  at- 
inofl]>bQir>f  rtT«  iTom  mil  ^a  and  dnM.  and  inmrinf  the 
Ooahrt  and  nelfnrs  of  winter  Rum*.  Tbe  btat  appll- 
•ncH  proTidtid  far  Water  und  Sun  Batha,  Bwadllh  Kon- 
Inent^  «tc.  Hra.  H.  <ri11  deroM  eapeclil  atlcBtlaD  w 
lAdy  paLlcDln,  gLTiaic  them  the  bgnfillL  ot  kindly  aympaihy 
aa  »*U  aa  of  mwriflnee  and  BkilL  Thn  Hj^ienla  diet 
■npnCled^  ivill  inolude  the  ctiuiocat  tnth  and  cannad  fTnita 
and  TSite' able*,  and  Tiried  farinaceoui  pMpariitlona. 
Railroiid  communloatloD  North,  Koutli,  Out,  and  Waat 
BS~Por  CinnUn.  ate,  addriK.  Kllhttamp,  HEALDS' 
HVOBIAH  HOME.  WLmington,  Dtlavaic.  m-U 


Among  ita  iptcial  amhamcrM  art  tha  Tnikiah,  Snlpbor, 
Ait,  Bnislan,  and  ElccirD-Tbennal  Balha,  Equlii«r  at 
Tacnmn  Trcatmant,  Swediata  KDicnient  Con,  Uydnn 

Indorsed  by  Blahop  SimHon,  Vtolmtat  Taylor  levii, 
L.t.l>.,  Rot.  T.  L  Puyltr.D.D.,  irta  rto. 
for  denriptlDn  of  our  appllanoea,  dlicaaei  treated,  raf- 


*' Amer.  School  Inst,."  founded 

nSi,  Is  a  rdiabU  and  pradiMl  EduciUiinal  Airuu 
To  repKS-nt  Teachin  who  aeek  poaltiona ; 
To  a? It,  rvnt,  and  cichSD^  School  Prnpertli 


r.   W.  SCOSRHJ^KUOHM'.  A.  H.,  Al 


U.,  Aoturr. 


New  and  Improved,  -  -  1871. 


llq^ 


PAGE'S    PORTABLE    PUMP, 

QKANri.ATlKO  SPRIMKLEH.  ElBdentaa 
Uoequnled  fi 
"-and  (or  applying 


IE.  Ja.,  Diuinn,  Ifaa. 


Tax   HaKlui  or  HuLn. 
Meta. 
.  Unic  Bin.— Adapted  u> 


method  of  Blodlu  Uift 


TUi  la  a  antgl  Invention,  by  *^'*' ' 


aefted  in  a  mon. 

■iaea  are  nud*.    A  good  tUng. 
Conant'a  Bb>d«r  ta  «ie 


tbe  bran  and  cbrapert  m- 

lepnw  Pmigdloala  in  good  conditum  Ihn 
__  Jta^iai  H  meete  a  wuit  thu  hai  l<w 

beonfeltintTeryreadlnHaniilj.    It  la  atrong  and  dur.- 
bto.  and  i«  d_*^gn*d  sithm  fcr  a  Teaporary  or  Fennacifn: 

BOLBROOK, 

laight  Strwl,  Rew  Tuck. 


Cheapest  and  Best  in  the 

COUHTKY  P»R  THE  PttlCB  1— Ktoij  Bot  sod  U- ^ 

erery  Parent,  eTerr  Sunday- Bohool,  ttay-School.  u; 
Tamperamw  Society  ibonld  nitacnbo  (Or 

The  Young  People's  Helper, 

I  UonthlT  Paper  for  Amencan  Boyi  and  Oirli ;  It  lam 
pagea,  llfuatmlvd;  M  0EST8  A  YEAB.  Suwira,  ma- 
lic, poetry,  dia)ogu»,  puaalea,  eto^  in  every  nnmur 
Eight  yaan  niabliidied.     The  heat  papir  parenit  ru 

01U,  instmctira.  and  entertaining.     rvw-UiVdi  »<  ni- 

Kriptiim  Brio!  in  prtmi'rmt  t    Etbit  body  aanda  tor  r. 

SamplM  bee.     AOENTe  VANT£D  ererywhen. 

Z.  POPE  TOBK,  PcaLWHK-, 

H-tt  Rsekland.  Mabio. 

The   lUnstrated  Excelsior 

UAOAZINEbaabecniwduoedlromfQ  BQtoC)  00, 
and  i>  now  ONE  OF  THE  CHEAPEST  ilTTlIE  WORU' 
The  lllnatmUora  alone  an  neihapa  worth  Toan  '.'-^ 
the  ooat,  and  tbe  beautital  STE£L  llKURAVlKa  U. 
KTan^llne,  poatage,  eto.  heing  aani,  la  OIVEH.  Swi  <■'> 
paper  on  which  tbe  steal  eagrmving  ii  printed  ib  A  fe«l  1':, ' 
IB  inchea.  Tha  Uigiaine  oontaina  STURIEtt,  rii'-i 
TUBES,  PUZZLES,  htuaic,  A  IJBY'S  DEPAR1-! 
MSNT,  wllh  llluatntionia(ladiHpaltema)a  VOCTH^i 
DEFABTMENT,  etc  ets.  ' 

I  hereby  apeolally  ofler  the  Uaga^na  (or  ONE  TE^r. 
•Iwthii  iplendid  Steel  ENoSaVIKB  for  the  n.-- 
lar  rabacription  i>ricei  tl  00,  and  HcmtaiDr  poetagv  ^^- 
pachlng  of  engrmviog  ou  roller.  Sample  ffipy  10  *^^'-' 
Addi«  ihaPulriiSier,  0.  L.  VAN  ^iiXS, 
X(-lt  i;iBr«Klway,  KewYoi» 


See    Book    Advertisemesis, 

lead  them  caiaTolly.  and  Uieo  aak  yennelf  if  T  ' 
can  uee  yonr  money  to  better  adTanto^  (kic  r 
pDrohaaa,  nad,  and  beoeme  powcanJ  ol  infuiu- 
Uon  highly  important  to  yonr  w«U  being  for  eti' 
WOOIl  AHOLBROOX,  Ul4ilghta.,  It.  Y    | 


The  Elmira  Water  Core  wiu 

here-opened  May  1st  for  theraoeption  of  patienta,  lierJ 
under  the  gener^  care  of  Dr.  B.  O  OlfWFOn  and  Vr^  I. 
B.  OlraBon.  M.  C.  aaiiited  hy  Mia  I.  Z.  Bmpt'.  ^'■■ 
drege  for  Omalar,  with  Stamp.  S.  O.  OliEASON.  V.  ''■ 
Water  Cnra,  Elmira,  Kew  YoA.  By-i<  I 


ADTEBTISING    DEPaKTUENT.' 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

BMWiuiiirp  THBiB  New 

"EONDELETIA"  Toilet  Soap. 

A'ld  bj  Doalen  in  fflrftiBiBry  and  PuiOT  Ooo4<  And 


Fanning's  Patent 

KID  FITTING 

I)fiUI-S£EI.ETON 

CORSET. 


Jy^  ffrac^uij  and 
DDiHeiptorTwD 


S5  TO  Sia  FED  o«y.  K 


fLOWEEINS  Plants  by  Mail, 

Smt  vith  BtH^  to  UT  Foitoan.    Prioed  OircolM-,  with 
Hj  UlnitntWl  CaUagna  or  New 


MdBuanutinuiled 


r,s^^^*Ms/i: 


'.H.^^ 


67  Wa««au  St.,  M.  Y. 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

TO  COMFOBU  TO 

BXSUCTIOXr  of  DUTIES. 

CREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  OETTraa  DP  CLUBS. 
C'TUmi  (Or  oar  Stw  Pri»  Lut,  ud  ■  Club  Form  will 
1'  I  -.inprtnf  it,  CDiitKlniDg  fall  dir«ctions — making  a  Iftr^ 

The  Oreat  American  Tea  Co. 

31  ft  SS  VeM*  t!tir«el, 

r  O.  Boi  MH3.  NEWYORK. 


A  Great  Off<^.£'SSSST-,, 

•i]l  diipiw  of  One  BoDdrad  Fuxo*.  Uilddui*.  ud 

I'BDiiis  nf  (ii  Snt-olui  naken.  iodadiDg  WUora',  at 

iiL[  takaa  mull  po^on  auh  and  batiuoe  is  montblj  or 


o  M  ?  H  ?  <;  5  s  s  ?  ? 

TO  TBB  WOBIKO  CI.ABB>-T>  (nniw jmpand  ts 
fvraUh  atldMRi  wUb  til— Bi  mrlBrnHBljinLDma,  tb* 
.nol«offii3llnwfirfcrjh..p«ijn™i™tt.  ViiriBiwim. 
I'lrbtuidpniflbtito.  nriinnDfaUh«TKiHdlj'«uarmq 
Bt,  in  Wa^'uaB.fBd  ■  tnmODBal  hT^  iUtMJiii 
ChdrVbOHtlDttolSlbUIIHIL  BojuBdclmoDbpautr 
£.«  muchuiibeiL  l^MallwbvamUiDcNlHiDaTKDaibdr 
4.Mn:n,iuidtBt  tha  bvilM^  »•  Bbka  tUa  vDpaniUHl 
HAiri  A«DdkuartiutvilliBlkM,v«vlUKBdaItoHr 
Tiirtbitniitbtoorwitttiif.  FiillpBllnil>n.*n]iHlihniB< 

fr  *hicbwin4atBWUnK«WflCkOB.nMa»pjof  rJttf 
-A>U't_ZttHV  ranagifi».^OBt  or  Ibo  lugnl  na 
I     r  riiifli   ■■■^■llllllllltlllltniritl  Hill  ftf*  llT  ip^l. 


FLORENCE 

sewinro  ifiAcniNE 

I>  tbe  ONLY  MACUIKE  tlut  (iee  tbe  «ndaot  iti  Bouni 


a  pertKt  Look-ititcb  witb  an  ioeiiKrieiiced  opctatsr. 

SEND    FOR    A    CIRCULAR. 

UAITOFiUrOBT  AT  Fl/>RENCE,  UASS. 
■Sr  Agent!  nntdd  where  not  BlrcadT  e>tiib1iibed.~S 


DOLLAR 


^  Steam  Engine  1 

Everr  UscbiDe  wtmnted.  Eiploaion 
impaisibTE,  Any  chilil  csd  run  it.  Senl 
poeip^.id  for  tl.ft.    Send  ht  d«MripliTe 


SlORnA    MONTH,  -itbSM-rfl  and  Key^eok 
ipZuU  Diei.    lloD't  fai.  to  ■evure  Circular  and  Sam- 

TTTTiTEOAR,  how  niule  in  Ifl  boun,  wltbant  drnn. 
V±n  PartcuIaralOMnu.    F.  Sioa,  Ciomwcll,  Conn. 


FRAeBANT  SAPOLIME 

Cleana  Kid  OIdtsi  and  all  Udub  at  Ctolhi  and  Oolbjni, 
rtmorn  Paint,  Onsus,  Tar.  etc..  iniiaotlT,  without  Ihn 
Ipaat  injury  Kn  the  fineiht  labric.  Sold  bj  l>niffpi6U  and 
Fancy  Goodj  Dcslcre.  FHAORAST  SAFOLIENE  CO., 
U  BaicUy  St.,  New  York,  W  La  Sallo  St ,  CbicagD. 


n         THEA-NECTAR 

II  IB    A   FDUB 

M    8&AC&  TEA 

L  wilii  lb.'  Oiifn  lea  Floror.     Wai- 
F  ranted  loauit  all  latua.    ForiaJi' 


Advertise  ¥eur  Business! 

WM.  J.  CARLTON'S 

Advertising  Mediums. 

No.  1.  IMBeligioaa  Papen. 

No.  I.  M  Agrloultunl  Papen. 

No.  1.  IS  Uteniiy  and  Illn«tnt>d  Papen. 

No.  4.  M  MagaiiDn. 

Mo.  i.  »  Familr  Saonlar  Weeklies. 

>  Secular  Papen  annnd  New  York. 
Ifi  New  York  Newspaper  Union  Liat. 
.  B.  IM  Noithweelern  Newipapsr  Union  Liil. 
.  IHO  Secu)ai  Salliei  and  Wwkliei. 
Total,    UU  PnbUsticn*. 

Any  of  the  Above  Lists  Sent  on 
Applloatlon. 
Addreta  wa.  i.  cahltot, 

w'paA^rr,  K«w  York. 


tiO 


THE    HEBALD    OF    HEALTH 


Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine ;    !»»*  of  .Axticies  for  Sale  by 


Patented  Feb.  li,  ISQO,  ftnd  Sept.  18, 1808. 

Raoeived  the  Firti  Prize  at  iJu  Ortai  Fair  of  Ae  AmetX' 
tank  Institute,  in  New  York,  Oct.  26,  1867,  and  highest 
premium  for  the  Best  Manu/adwring  Machine  at  Ou  Paris 
EapotUion^  July^  1867. 

Ifo.  1,  FAMILY  KA€HIN£. 

This  machine  ib  oonstnicted  on  &  nov  pxinclple  of 
mechanism,  possessing  many  rare  and  valnable  improye- 
ment^j  having  been  examined  by  the  most  protoimd  ex- 
ports, and  pronounced  to  be  simpUcity  and  perfection 
combined. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objections  urged  agaiait 
Sewing  Machines : 

1.  Excereive  fatigue  to  the  operator. 

2.  liiability  to  get  out  of  ordev. 

8.  Expenae,  trouble,  and  loss  of  time  in  rQpaiiiiig. 

4.  Incapacity  <o  sew  eycry  desoription  of  malarial. 

0.  Disagreeable  noise  while  in  operation. 

The  Empire  Sewing  Kachine  is  exempt  from  all  these 
objections  Address  the  SMFI&E  8EWIN&  MACBUiE 
CO.,  294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

For  3B  Subscribers  and  $70, 

to  The  HEnikLii  of  Health*  we  will  send  an  Empire 
Sowing  Machine  worth  860. 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK. 
f-tf  15  lAight  Street,  New  York 


A  CmcAoo  "Wrp.ki.t  of  Choicb,  SriKaiwo,  akd  Eiixva- 
TiHo  LiTKXATVBB  I'or  old  and  young.  A  firiend  to  all  true 
religion  and  reform.  Kot  saciarian  in  religion  or  poli- 
tlca.  A  paper  for  the  people.  Should  be  in  every  family 
in  the  land.  Contains  sermons  of  London's  great  preacher, 
G.  H.  Spurgcoa.  Contains  latest  news  and  market  re- 
ports up  to  time  of  going  to  press.  One  of  the  cheapest 
and  liveliest  pap<>rs  pablished.  Only  On«  Dollar  a  year  ; 
Six  MontHs,  50  eta. ;  Three  Months,  U  cts.  Publisher  of 
Game  of  '*  Society,  or  thk  Social  Conflict  bktwxejc 
Good  and  Evil."    Address 

Xn-^t  S.  C.  EQQL£ST(»r,  Editor  life  Boftt. 

BTew  Views  of  Temperance  I 

HSAR  BOTH  SIDES!! 

ALCOUOL  AS  MEDICINE,  aadhowito  use  affects  the 

Temperance  cause. 

A  DISClL^iSION  between  an  M.  D.  of  Ifewark,  Ohio, 
and  Thos.  F.  Hicks,  M.  D. 

TESTIMONIALS.* 

**  It  IS  emphatically  a  book  for  the  ffrnw,  and  BhouTd  be 
read  by  every  one,  especially,  Temperance  m«n.  We  ad- 
vise our  reach  rs  to  send  font." — The  Aalton  (Boston). 

**  It  Rhould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  thinking  man 
and  woman .  Every  Good  Templar  Lod  ge  ond  every  Tem- 
perance OrganixatioB  should  bo  supplied  with  oopW." — 
Temperance  Wreath. 

*'ThiH  diBcwBsion  Is  worth  a  wide  circulation."— PA re- 
HOlogical  Journal. 

*'  A  close,  incisive  argument  followed  by  a  strong  array 
of  Wf'iffhty  testimony  from  prominent  authors.  .  . .  In- 
valuable to  thinkers,  writers,  and  speakers  as  a  book  of 
reference. "—  Temperance  Press. 

**Tho  subject  is  of  great  importance.  More  so  than  is 
generally  appreciated  even  by  Temperance  advocates; 
and  the  form  m  which  it  is  here  presented,  that  of  debate, 
is  calculated  to  make  ita  discussion  interesting.  Wo  com* 
mend  it  to  the  friends  of  Temperance.** — Indtana  Radical. 

Price  25  cents,  post-paid.  Five  copies  for  Ono  Dollar. 
Addrcffl  T.  F.  HICKS,  M.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.        m-3t 

ladies  desiring  to  procure  a 

FIBS  1 -CLASS  Sewing  Machine  against  easy  monthly 
iostalmenta,  may  apply  to  204  Bowery,  K.  Y.  a-6t 


WOOD  ft  BOLBBOOK,  Ko.  16  Laight  Street,  New  Yor^. 

BACON'S  HOME  GYMNASIUM,  with  took 
of  ezptaaalaon  aad  100  outA,  $10k 

Trapese  Adjustment,  with  82  iHttstrations,  $3  50. 


-Swing  Adjostnont,  ibir  children,  $1  50. 


Each  part  sold  separately.    The  whole,  $15. 

Hue  is  the  moil  Talrnhblo  pieoe  of  Gyauuetic  appars- 
ttis  fiir  home  nm  vnat  invented.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Per 
weak  ehoi^  baohssi  and  aidea  its  use  ia  the  becEt  remedj 
known.  A  half  hoiu't  lue  of  it  daily  would  prevent  and 
cuxt  nugsy  oaaea  of  dyspepsia  and  coasmnption. 

SYEINGES.— The  beet  styles  in  markcL 
Usoal  s^le,  by  Mail*  ^  Tot  cbildviii,  with  Eye  snti 
Bar  Dottriie  ftnr  wrsa,  «to«t  $2.  The  Spray  Syringe,  $i, 
XbeTRMla  mvftted. 

BOUND  VOLUMEa— We  i»tiU  have  a  few 
Bound  Volnrnw  for  VtSBj  1861,  1867,  18C8  and  1869  for 
salOt  portpaid,  by  mail,  f6r  $3  Soon  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS— so  that 
every  one  can  bind  their  nnmhea  and  preaerve  them 
neatly.    SQ  cents. 

BREAD  PANS—for  making  light,  aerattd 
Bread  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  other  i>oisonouj 
compounds.    Only  by  Express,  $1  25. 

HAND  MILLS— for  cracking  Wheat,  mating 
Busk,  Hominy,  etc.    By  Express,  $S. 

BEST  GRAHAM  CB ACKERS— per  barrel 
$10     Half  barrel  -38  lbs.,  $6. 

ELEOTRIO   MAOaiNlSS— Kidder's,  V5t 

Manufactured,  $20  to  $22. 

FILTERS.— Kedaie't,  Family  Size,  $10  50. 

Hygienic  Bome  Water  Cure, 

637  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  complete  II<-'altb 
Institute  on  the  Pacifle  Coast,  based  strictly  on  the  Hy- 
gienic principles  of  tix'atment.     • 

Dr.  bmith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  with  «p*^ 
iai  reference  to  its  supplying  the  j^ace  in  S.-.n  Pninr;-^!  n 
that  the  Laight  Street  House  aod  Hygienio  In^titut^  fL> 
nii^hes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Reform  in  New  Ycik  r  :v 
The  Medical  Dep&rtment  is  ample  for  the  curt)  oi  nil  y ''v» 
may  desir«  hospitalities,  aad  the  Boarding  Deputttufiit  ^ 
wull  arranged  for  the  aoeomaodatiou  of  the  treTfi.^  i>i 
Hygiene  throughout  the  cooa  All  are  cordially  inv7tt:-<i 
to'vifiit  our  healthful  Home. 

BABLOW  J.  SMITH,  IT.  D., 

Consulting  I'hvsition. 
E.  S.  MACBETH,  M,  D.. 

tng^tf  Attenifing  Phv^cian. 

Boot  a;nd  Shob  Store,  No.  41  o 

Canal  Street.  Ladies',  Gentlemen's,  Boys*,  Misses'  ttn>I 
Children's  Boots,  Shoes  and  Kubbezs,  in  all  their  vj^c- 
tics,  always  on  hand.  Work  made  to  order,  and  H4>piuX' 
ing  dDuo  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reaf^ouablu  tonu/ 

DAVID  WALKER, 
B-ly  Jio.  416  Oaaal,  oomar  SuUivun  Str^t 

D.  H.  Pama,  Pr,nUr,  at  lAe  Huffienie  Jmiitutt^  y.  1. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

13  &  16  Laight  Street.  New  York  Oity. 

A.   L.   WOOD,    M.  D.,    Physician. 

Tb*  slijtcti  of  lUi  ImtitDUaB,  wUA  ka  Hw  In  (OBoeoral  <>p«t«tioa  for  man  tbin  IreDtr  jma,  ua  two-Md, 
rlLt  I.  TlwTnatnwDlulCanoI  IhaSlelf,  wlllioiit  p-YinRiiaB  thnn,  bj  HrgleDicmi;eDcltialaD«. 

t.  TsfDniih  k  pUMiuit,  ganial  Ham  to  frisulinf  HjpgtcBt  tbroiighout  the  irorld,  vhiDiitr  tbejTUt  thii  dtf. 

CVKB     DUrARTBIIIITT. 

XfanuBsdi  or  Innlidi  biTa  bHn  nuwatell)'  tnkUd  ftt  thii  iubtHtion  duriD«  the  pad  tnntj  jcui,  is4  It*  knu 
li  known  vlL«Tet«r  the  EDtliafa  'mgrg"  U  ipokvn.  lU  ^ppliuma  for  th*  trvfetm«at  of  diiaaaa  vlthotit  tha  uh  of 
■iiioooiu  drnfa  an  the  moot  txtatulTB  and  oomplete  of  ady  iiutituto  in  Amtrlo*.    They  eompt^  the  oelebrAtcd 

Turkish   Baths,   Elaotrlo  Bntht,  Vnpor  Baths,  Swedish   Movement  Cure, 
'aohine  Vibrations,  tbe>uMuuiut«ui«TiK>nrc(eof  the  Watsr  Cure,  Lifting  Cure, 

agnetlsm,  BeillhfDl  Fsod,  uPleuut  Hume,  (tc.  Etc  PmrtJcuUi  itlentioB  ii  giren  Is  Ihe  treatmeiit  of  ill 
mi  of  CBBONIC  DIHEA3B,  MpecUlly  ot  BheumEliim,  Qmit,  Dfipepiis,  Coiutipiition,  Taniiditr  of  the  LiTtr, 
»k  I.uii(i,  isd  iB^pient  OonnunpUos,  Pmljrilii,  Poor  CircuUtioo,  Oecenl  Debilitj,  Curmtnie  of  the  Bpioe, 
tTDfola,  l^raire  of  the  Skin,  Ot«rine  TTiek  m  em  Mod  Di^pUcFtaFtila,  Bpemulorrhee,  etc.  Any  dbb  iriihing  further 
tfoFVutioQ  ibonJd   Send  for  a   Circular,  CODtunitig  ^further  Jparticiilftn,  tenaflT  etc.,  vbiohvU]  he  Mnt 

BOARBIlra    SBPAATHBITT. 

SKOpeD  at  ill  honnot  the  IMruid  Htghl  (or  the  icrcpllon  of  Boardei*  and  Fatiente.    Out  looatjon  ii  oos- 

ir  tht  don*  <o  all  pafti  of  (he  tiity,  suklng  it  a  wry  conTeiiieiil  itopping-plics  for  pRKU  tliitiiig  thr  city  on 
I  or  ptaaanra.  Ou  (able  u  lopplied  irith  Iha  Btil  Kiml§  af  Faad,  /friilCjy/VIIy  FnpanA,  and  /■(eiUy  1/  ■('  Id 
wpectt  ll  i(  mequalaj.    Come  and  See  1  and  Uarn  how  to  liTe  bealtbmily  at  hona.    Tama  naaonable. 

WOOD  *  HOLBBOOK.  Propiielers. 
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A  NEW  CATALOGUE  W  BOOKS 

rnbUshed  by  WOOB  *  BdX8m60|C,  IS  Kaight  St., 


MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  CLIMATE, 

as  adapted  to  OoBfumptiTM,  lavalidi,  anA  all  vk^wiah 
to  mak«  tlie  Stat«  a  Boom.  By  LxPTamn  Bill,  Agi^bm  of 
"  A  Wintw  in  Florida.**    Prioe  fLM,  pcwtptid,  ftt^wOL 

Thia  delfghtfol  booV,  whlU  a  godaaod  to  iavalida  aad 
coiuiimptiTea,  will  be  fevad  equally  intcrMliiig  toiporti- 
men  and  Mttlen»  who  woald  Had  a  liome  in  thia  fM> 
famed  State.  It  oontaiaa  a  heanMIU  view  of  Mmnohaha 
Fall8»  and  alio  ohapten  on  tlie  oliMatuof  all  thoae  plaoei 
which  are  moot  dealrablo  a*  teewta  ibr  iaTalids,  indiid- 
ing  Florida,  Naaeaa,  the  AdlnMida^B,  Galifiimia,  the 
White  Monncaina,  etc.  ete.  TUa  work,  and  flie  one  on 
Florida  ahottld  be  in  the  handa  of  every  one  who  wiehi 
to  find  the  beak  reaorta  for  health. 

A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.     By 

LKDTAan  Bill.  With  fUuetcmtiona  by  Forbea,  oompris* 
ing  Tiews  of  At  <Ai  dty  of  St.  Augoatine,  and  the  Natn- 
ral  Soenery  and  objeoti  in  Baatmi  Florida,  f  oonats, 
Sportunen,  Inralids,  and  all  who  would  escape  the  rig- 
ors of  a  Northern  Winter,  w  find  a  Home  in  a  ddi|^^ 
fal  dime,  should  read  thta  book;  eo  also  those  who  would 
know  all  about  the  leeouroea  of  the  country,  aad  ita 
adaptation  ior  Horticulture,  Orange  culture,  aad  for 
cheap  and  desimble  homea.  It  ooatains  250  pages.  Price 
$1.25,  bymaU. 

The  author  justtfles  the  prcdietimis  of  the  diaiate, 
saying  that  it  is  so  delighttul  that  ao  disease  oaa  eiqw- 
rience  it  without  fayotable  effeot. 

SEXUAL     PHYSIOLOGY.  —  This 

work  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries 
in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes ;  Bxplaku 
the  origin  of  Human  Life ;  how  and  when  Menstn^tion, 
Impregnation,  and  Conception  oocur;  giving  the  laws  by 
which  the  number  and  tez  of  offspring  aie  oontrolledf 
and  Taloable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  aad 
rearing  of  beautifol  and  healthy  children.  With  80 fine 
engravings.  Age.nU  wanUd,  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Price,  by  mail,  $3. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  bo  read  by  the  mqmbers  of 
every  fnmily.  As  an  evidence  of  its  popularity,  we  may 
remark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have 
and  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  If  a  coi 
work  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  mai 
man,  it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  b^JNct  but 
give  them  a  knowledge  all  should  possess. 

PHYSICAL  PERFECTION. 

taining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  the  Human 
Perfect  Han  and  Woman;  the  Temperaments  ;l 
Human  Configuration ;  Embryology ;  Childhood 
of  Mental  Culture ;  Moral  acd  Emotional  li 
Social  Conditions  and  Occupations;  Effects 
and  Locality ;  Direct  Physical  Culture ;  PracI 
gione ;  Womanhood ;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ; 
of   Beauty ;    External    Indications  of  Figure, 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with   100  Engravings,  aitc! 

Boroely  bound.     Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

I 
This  work  has  b<en  through  many  editions,  and  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  thousands. 


V.Y. 


TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS.— Hints 

on  Qetfing  Well,  dnd  Keeptaig  Well.     By  Mrs.  R.  B. 

WomitH  AgmU  vianted  everywAerv.  Thousands  of  cor* 
ies  of  tte  woik  are  bemg  sold.  Fall  oontenta,  and  term< 
of  ageney  sani  on  appboatloa.    Fxioe,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Thia  book  ia  desigaed  aiataly  for  womea,  of  all  agi? 
It  treats  priaeipally  oa  the  Diseases  of  Women,  acd 
iaehidea  ohaptraa  on  Child  Bearing,  and  the  Care  of  OLli- 
dren.    Harper's  Magaatne,  in  reviewing  the  work,  sayf- : 

'*Mrs.  Oleaaon  is  able  to  say  something  to  wives  and 
to  mothers  which  no  man  oonld  say.  There  ean  be  no 
dUbrenee  of  opimon  about  the  value  of  the  practical  nie- 
geetions  she  aflbrds,  which  as*  idiaxacteriaed  by  soan.; 
philosophy  and  clear,  good,  sterling  common  sense.  Wf 
wish  the  chapter,  **  Confidential  to  Mothers,"  might  t>r 
pablibhed  as  a  tract,  and  eeat  to  every  mother  in  thi 
land." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Sayles,  alter  reading  it,  says,  **I  wouM 
rather  have  written  that  book  than  been  qneen  of  th- 
greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  !^ 

Ko  Woman  can  read  it  without  being  made  wiser  HQti 
better,  and  without  being  better  qualified  for  all  the  liu- 
ties  of  life. 

MORAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND 

FHTSICAL  CUL'fU&E;  OB,THB  PHILOSOPHY  (»! 
THUS  LIVING.  By  Professor  F.  Q.  Wklch,  Snpt-nu- 
tendent  of  Phystoal  Oalture,  in  Yale  College.  It  cnu- 
tains  over  400  pages,  and  is  beautifully  bound.  Price,  tr 
mail,  $S.S5. 

This  book  is  the  most  perfect  Encyclopedia  of  Oymn^  • 
tic  escercises  of  ^e  most  approved  method  in  exist*^c  *■ 
It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  do  erery  thing,  fr<  n. 
the  building  of  a  gymnasium  and  choosing  apparatus  !r 
doing  the  exercises.  The.  series  of  pcemses  with  tii-^ 
Indian  clubs  alone,  is  the  best  aver  published.  Tli-^' 
who  want  a  work  on  gymnastic  culture  should,  not  fail  *> 
get  thia  one.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says,  "This  ia  an  sdiuu.i- 
-  ble  guide  to  phystcal  oulture.*' 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE ;  or,  HUMAN 

DEGENERACY,  ITS  NATURE  AND  REMEDY.    I* 
Isaac  Jewhinos,  M.  D.    Price,  by  mail,  $1JM« 

This  work,  prepared  by  a  oonscientioiis  and  y-hi'  7 
thropical  ^nker,  is  ftill  of  interest   to  all  who  arc  li^  >  I- 
ing  light  on  the  important  questions  of  which  it  tP  ^t- 
It  is  deeply  religious  in  its  tone,  and  contskins  a  mu'  -^ 
tude  of  valuable  hints  on  the  treatment  of  diB<>af<:£  ' ' 
natural  means.    Any  person  sending  us  a  new  sub^^  r  • 
ber  for  Thk  Hebald  or  Hjealth  and  $2,  shall  L.i> 
this  work  Fuek. 

THE    NEW    HYGIENIC    COOK 

BOOK.  By  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jones.  This  work  contam^  <  - 
oral  hundred  recipes  for  cooking  the  most  palatabl*  u 
wholesome  food  without  the  use  of  deleterious  coxuiv.ui  ' 
Al«o,  directions  for  Washing,  Ironing,  removing'  bt:  ■ 
Canning  Fruit,  etc  Price  30  cents,  postpaid.  Scv  i 
thousands  have  been  sold. 

WOMAN'S  DRESS ;  with  numerov. 

Engravings,  showing  how  Woman's  Clothing  can  be  nt  ^ 
beautitel,  healthAil,  and  comfortable.    Price  SO  an\\i^ 


A  nf,  or  all  of  ike  above  work*  sent  fret,  hy  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 
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SYMMETRICAL,   SONOROUS,    SUPERS  I 


THE  '' SILVER    TONGUE"   ORGANS. 

E.  r.  HEEBBAM  &  SOW,  143,  14S,  and  147  Baat  23d 
Street,  Zffew  York. 

FOE  PEICES-AND  1)ES0[«PTI0N  OF  STYLES  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

"THE  AMERICAN  PIANO, " 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

DOANE,   WINS   4   CUSHINB, 

433    BROOMS    STREET,    STEW    TORK. 

■■  Fur  «niih  Uld  elepmt  wonnimitiip, «  well  u  (Or  power,  olastlritj  of  touch,  uid  jWMtneH  of  toM,  it  Mudi 
unrivaled."— CUnMiao  livirer,  JV.  1"..  I>«.  18, 1MB. 

"  lu  superior  qualitiM  Df  tone,  ■(•  fiicellenoe  of  worknumhip,  and  tbe  beauty  of  ita  flnlxb  an  rmpldl;  «I«nd^ii|t 
la  pi.i.uUriiy."-OArtH<oit  Unto",  JV.  r.,  Btpt.  Si,  i«;o. 

*'  It  coDtAioa  everr  imprvftuent  ttiml  gata  to  nuike  a  flrat-i^iaH  pTitno,  and  it  La  deaervedlf  papular  vhvrevcr  it  ifi 
Vnown."— aaiutard,  OUtago,  Oct.  C,  1S7D,  io-lf 
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PUBLISHED  HOKTHLY   BT  WOOD  k  HOLBBOOK,  18  k  15  LAIOHT  STREET. 


A  NEW  DISCUSSION  OF  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEMS ; 

rOMFRISSD  IN  A  8EMJJS8  OF  TWELVX    S8SJTS    CONTMMVTBL  BY  OUR  BSST 

THINKERS  AND  WRITERS. 


No.  VIII.-DRINKi    PAUPERISM,   AND    CRIME. 


BT  HASTS7  F.  PIST,  XX.  D. 


TN  preceding  axtiolea  hare  been  shown  the  de» 
-^  teriontiDg  effectf  of  ftlcohol  on  the  drinker, 
and  on  hie  ofllqiring— we  aay  the  drinker,  for 
the  dilKBence  of  reenlit  between  the  modeznte 
drinker  and  the  oonilrmed  drankard  i«  in  de- 
gree, not  in  kind — the  two  characters  approach 
each  other  through  almoat  inaensible  grada- 
tions. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  stima1ant«  impairs  the  digestion,  poi- 
Eons  the  blood,  deranges  the  liver,  lessens  the 
power  of  resisting  cold  and  heat,  weakens  the 
heart  and  Inngs,  dims  the  senses,  clouds  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  excites  to  un- 
natural actirity  the  lower  faculties.  The  man 
who  drinks  freely,  eren  if  seldom  tn  complete 
intoxication,  becomes  more  and  more  irritable, 
quarrelsome,  unreasonable,  selfish,  lascivious, 
brutal.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  drunken* 
ness  has  been  called  a  beastly  rice,  as  assimilat- 
ing man  to  the  beasts,  by  stimulating  his  ani- 
mal propensities  and  clouding  his  higher  facul- 
ties—though as  beasts  reject  alcoholic  drinks, 
the  Tioe  migbt  more  appropriately  be  styled 


itefOiU.  Certain  it  is  tliat  if  men  should  wish 
to  make  devils  of  themselves,  drinking  alcoholic 
stimulants  to  excess  is  the  readiest  and  surest 
means  known  for  attaining  that  end. 

^hea  to  these  eflfoota  of  alcohol  in  the  indi« 
vidual  we  add  the  fact  that  his  offspring  must 
suffer  from  bis  sins ;  that  they  will  be,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  lees  vigorous,  less  intellectual,  less 
moral  than  the  ofbpring  of  his  temperate  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  use 
of  alcohol  is  the  great  evil  that,  more  than  alL 
other  causes  combined,  has  been  a  clog  on  the  > 
progress  of  the  human  raoe^  dragging  so  foailul 
a  proportion  of  it  back  to  a  barbarism  worse  • 
ban  that  from  which  ii  had  been  slowly  emerg- 
ing during  the  prehistorio  times. 

The  term  hwrhturiam^  however,  is  a  very  inad^- 
equate  expression  for  the  condition  of  a  commut  - 
nity  where  intemperance  holds  full  sway.  Bsr»  - 
barians  and  savages  are  rude,  lawless,  ignorant, . 
unpoHshed;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  strong,, 
healthy,  faithful  to  each  other,  attached  to  thefr 
friends  and  kindred,  even  long-lived.  They, 
ass  often  progressive.    Th«ur  oflspring  may  be- 
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better  Uian  ihemseWee.  From  barliariAns  grad- 
ually improving  under  the  inflaenoe  of  Chris- 
tianity have  sprung  the  highest  types  of  the 
human  race. 

A  community  of  drunkards  presents  a  very 
diflbrent  aspect.  Weakness,  disease,  defoimity, 
and  premature'  old  age  are  it9  physical  charac- 
teristics. In  family  affection,  in  morals,  and 
even  in  intellect,  a  confirmed  drunkard  is  far 
below  an  average  savage,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  before  the 
*' fire-water^*  of  the  white  traders  had  debased 
the  savage  to  the  common  drunkard  leveL 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  intoxicntion  thus 
reduces  the  savage  and  the  crvilised  man  to  one 
common  level  of  degradation.  The  drunkard 
is,  for  the  time  being,  below  even  the  idiot ;  hu- 
jnanity  can  not  fall  lower. 

Ai  the  invariable  effects  of  indulgence  in  al- 
coholic stimulants  is  to  weaken,  and  then  to  de- 
stroy both  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of 
the  individual,  the  habit  is  injurious  to  society 
in  a  double  sense :  it  increases  the  number  of 
•eriminals^  and  it  increases  the  number  of  pau- 
pers. 

That  intemperancei  more  than  any  other 
cause,  fills  our  prisons  and  our  poor-bouses  is  a 
fact  patent  to  every  observer.  Let  every  reader 
look  around  on  his  own  circle  of  acquaintances 
:and  he  will  find  that  those  who  are  dangerous 
to  the  community,  who  make  work  for  lawyers, 
and  sheriffs,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who 
drink  to  excess.  And  the  same  class,  with  their 
'Wives  and  children,  form  the  greater  portion  of 
those  for  whose  support  their  temperate  neigh- 
bora  must  be  taxed. 

We  will  cite  a  few  statistics,  such  as  we  happen 

to  find  readily  accessible,  to  show  how  a  large 

pfoportion'  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  in  our 

-country  is  traoeable  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 

•beverages. 

The  eonyiotions  for  serious  offenses  reported 
by  the  sheriff^  of  the  sixty  odd  counties  of  New 
York  for  the  year  1866,  were  2,066 ;  of  which 
•the  criminal  in  1,160  cases  was  stated  to  have 
been  intemperate ;  in  492  temperate ;  while  in  the 
other  413  eases  no  information  on  this  point 
was  given.  The  next  year,  1867,  out  of  2,046 
eases,  1,093  were  intemperate,  and  600  unknown. 
In  each  year,  it  will  be  seen,  considerably  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  criminals  of  the  State,  so 
•fir  as  their  habits  were  known,  were  intem- 
'perate.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  the  unknown  cases  were  also  intem- 
perate; and,  in  many  cases,  men  reckoned 
ordinarily  temperate  commit  crimes  under  the 
infiueuce  of  an  unwonted  indulgence  in  alcohoUo 


stimulants.  In  England,  it  has  been  a  common 
remark  of  the  judges,  from  the  days  of  Bacon 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  downward,  that  from 
three-fourths  to  five-sixths  of  the  criminal  busi- 
ness brought  before  them  sprang  directly  or  in- 
directly from  intemperance. 

Of  the  commitments  to  the  jails  of  the  several 
counties  in  New  York  in  1866,  the  number  re- 
ported as  temperate  was  1,701,  and  intemperate 
8,663. 

Turning  to  the  records  of  minor  offenses  in 
the  cities  of  our  State,  we  note  that  from  the 
eighteen  incorporated  cities  of  New  York  in  1869, 
there  were  returned  60,472  cases,  in  which  the 
culprit  was  temperate  in  3,679 ;  intemperate  in 
28,677 ;  unknown  cases,  18,316.  These  statistics 
make  it  a  probable  conclusion  that  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  crime  and  disorder  in  our  cities  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  intemperance. 

From  the  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Gom* 
missioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections 
for  New  York  City  (1867),  it  appeared  that  oat 
of  47,318  commitments,  there  were  14,125  for 
intoxication,  and  14,723  for  disorderly  condact, 
in  most  cases  only  a  synonym  for  partial  intoxi- 
cation.    The  returns  do  not  show  what  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  other  offenses  were  due  to  in- 
temperance ;  but  doubtless,  judging  from  general 
experience  and  observation,  a  large  proportioD. 
Of  the  cases  of  murder  and  manslaughter  brongbt 
to  trial  and  conviction  in  our  State  in  1869,  the 
criminal  was  returned  as  temperate  in  four  cases, 
and  as  intemperate  in  twelve,  just  three-fourths. 
About  as  many  cases  were  returned  as  xmknown 
in  this  regard.    As  we  all  know  how  unlikely 
it  is  that  a  strictly  temperate  man  should  com- 
mit murder,  and  how  apt  an  intoxicated  man  U 
to  indulge  in  reckless  violence,  with  or  without 
provocation,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  if  the 
cases  marked  as  unknown  should  be  known, 
they  would  not  diminish  the  proportion  of  homi- 
cides chargeable  to  alcohol.    The  oewspapei? 
bring  daily  reports  of  murders  that  would  never 
have  been  committed  but  for  the  frenzy  or  the 
recklessness  induced  by  intoxication.     Very  re- 
cently a  man  was  hanged  in  this  city  for  the 
murder  of  a  friend  and  comrade,  on  account  of 
some  trifling  dispute  brought  up  while  tho  par- 
ties were  excited  by  liquor.     And  still  more  re- 
cently, in  another  city  of  this  State,  a  physician 
who  when  sober  was  an  estimable  man.  beat  oat 
the  brains  of  a  gentle  and  loving  wife,  while 
crazed  by  alcohol.    A  well-informed  writer  ha 
estimated  that,  taking  the  whole  country,  alcohol 
is  annually  chargeable  with  three  hundred  na^- 
ders  and  four  hundred  suicides. 
Equally   prominent  is  the    use   of  alcohol 
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affloog  Um  etMM&B  of  pamperism.  In  Great 
Britain,  vh«r«  the  deaeitjr  of  popnlatioB  makes 
dcititatioD  tneritable,  in  many  eaaee  from  the 
BMTO  aoddeDtal  fluctnatioiia  of  tnuU,  or  from 
]om  of  health,  it  k  itill  found  that  the  number 
of  panpen  is  immenaely  increased  not  merely 
by  inkemperanoe,  bat  also  by  that  habitaal 
drinking  which  some  wonld  call  temperate  or 
moderala.  Some  oarefdl  observers  estimate 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  panperism  in  their  locsli* 
ties  is  dne  to  the  nse  of  alcohol;  the  more 
moderate  say  at  least  on»>haH 

In  this  comCry,  where  labor  is  in  greater  de- 
mand than  in  England,  tiiere  would  be  very 
little  pauperism  were  it  not  for  intemperance. 
Fire  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  which 
ihonld  go  to  make  homes  comfortable,  or  to  lay 
up  a  leseiTo  for  sickness,  seasons  of  searoity  of 
work,  sad  old  age,  are  spent  in  the  dramshops. 
Add  to  this  waste  of  money  the  waste  of  time 
and  the  deterioration  of  skill  and  strength,  and 
the  direct  loss  to  families  through  indulgence  in 
alcohol  may  be  safely  set  down  for  our  country 
atathouesnd  millions  annually,  equal  to  a  com* 
fortable  income  for  a  million  of  families.  Hence 
nntold  sQjbing  and  privation  among  the  fami- 
lies of  those  whose  custom  maintains  the  liquor 
traffic;  hence^in  seasons  of  distrees  and  scarcity, 
it  is  chiedy  the  families  of  the  intemperate  who 
mot  be  saved  from  starvation  by  public  relief. 
ICareover,  many  thousands  of  husbands  and 
fathers  deeoend  annually  into  the  drunkard's 
grave,  leaving  widows  and  orphans  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  utterly  destitute,  to  be  supported 
by  the  community,  and  the  children  in  too  many 
cases  on  growing  up,  to  be  dragged  by  early 
onociations  and  habits  into  the  same  maelstrom 
of  intemperance,  vice,  and  poverty,  in  which 
the  parents  were  engulfed. 

The  connection  between  intoxicating  drinks 
and  crime  and  poverty  had  become  proverbial 
thonsanda  of  years  before  the  more  concentrated 
ioTme  of  alcohol  were  discovered.  **  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine,"  said  the  wise  king  of 
Israel,  are  those  "  who  have  sorrow,  contentions, 
babbling,  wounds  without  cause."  Multitudes 
vho  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  "  in  looking 
on  wine  when  it  is  red"  have  found  that ''  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent,  andstingeth  like  an  adder." 
That  "  he  that  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  rich"  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Yet  wine  is  a  mild  sgent  of  evil  compared  with 
the  fiery  potations  of  modem  times. 

The  connection  of  indulgence  in  alcohol  with 
theft  is  less  immediately  obvious  than  its  con- 
nection with  violence,  idleness,  and  debauchery. 
Still  it  is  notorious  that  when  intemperance 


brings  poverty,  the  unappeasable  and  over- 
mastering  appetite  for  drink,  to  which  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  the  esteem  of  others,  the 
happiness  of  wife  and  children  have  been  ruth- 
lessly saoriftoed,  will  sooner  or  later  drive  its 
victim  to  crime  to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifi- 
cation. There  are  cases  of  people  who  are 
honest  when  sober  giring  way  to  the  impulses 
of  kleptomania  when  eaoited  by  drink ;  and  in 
the  general  blunting  of  the  moral  sensibilities 
under  the  influence  of  frequent  potations,  that 
of  honesty  is  weakened  with  the  rest,  and  suc- 
cumbs in  the  hour  of  strong  temptation.  And, 
if  the  drunkard  still  retains  too  much  of  early- 
instilled  pride  of  character  to  steal  himself,  his 
children,  having  no  good  moral  instruction  at 
home,  and  no  training  to  industr;|r,  are  rapidly 
educated  to  crime  in  the  streets.  It  has  been 
found,  in  fact,  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
children  committed  to  houses  of  refuge,  were 
the  children  of  intemperate  parents. 

We  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  intemperate ; 
but,  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  those  who 
drink  moderately  are  safe.  Every  moderate 
drinker  inscribes  his  name  on  a  roll  from  which 
the  great  army  of  drunkards  draws  its  doomed 
conscripts.  The  lot  may  fall  on  himself ;  it  is 
more  likely  to  fall  on  his  children.  There  is  no 
abeolute  safety  except  in  total  ahetineuoe. 

How  many  who  drink  moderately  have  seen 
some  promising  son  or  brother,  the  delight  of  the 
parents'  eyes,  looked  on  by  all  as  destined  for  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  honor,  acquiring  a  taste 
for  alcohol  in  some  mild  form  at  the  social 
board ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  sacri- 
ficing to  that  appetite  all  his  hopes  of  earth  and 
heaven! 

The  memory  of  multitudes  will  enable  them 
to  parallel  the  subjoined  sketch  from  their  own 
knowledge. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  two  brothers  divided 
the  £um  of  their  father,  an  industrious  man, 
who,  as  was  then  the  almost  universal  custom, 
took  his  moderate  daily  dram.  The  elder 
brother  was  temperate  and  industrious.  The 
other  loved  to  drink  at  frolics,  trainings,  and 
elections,  and  soon  entered  on  the  drunkard's 
downwsrd  road.  Tears  passed,  and  while  the 
temperate  brother  improved  his  property  and 
reared  children,  distinguished  for  intelligence 
and  thrift,  the  intemperate  one  mortgaged  his 
farm,  and  left  hia  widow  and  children  destitute. 
The  descendants  of  the  temperate  brother  now 
rank  high  in  the  community  where  they  live. 
The  younger  son  of  the  intemperate  brother 
after  struggling  for  years  with  the  evil  influences 
to  which  inherited  strength  of  appetite  and 
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weaknesf  of  self-control  subjected  hint,  ended 
bis  life  by  suielde,  and  bis  cbildren  are  paapers. 

In  tbis  family  wbose  bistory  baa  just  been 
sketcbed,  it  is  somewbat  remarkable  tbat  not 
only  tbe  fatbers  were  brothers,  but  tbeir  wiTes 
-were  sisters.  Tbis  £set  brings  out  in  stronger 
relief  tbe  debasing  influence  of  alcobol.  In 
many  otber  families  wbere  one  branch  is  seen 
gradually  to  rise  while  another  branch  falls,  it 
will  be  found  on  inquiry  tbat  the  former  main* 
tained  habits  of  temperance,  while  tbe  latter 
traveled  tbe  downard  road  of  intemperance. 

And  what  is  true  of  families  is  true  of  tbat 
aggregate  of  families  which  constitutes  a  nation. 
The  strictly  temperate  portion  of  a  nation  is 
always  the  better  portion ;  the  main  promoters 
of  education  and  religion,  the  conservators  of 
public  morals,  tbe  creators  and  guardians  of 
national  wealth.  It  is  fortunate  for  humanity 
that  the  families  in  which  intemperance  prevails 
soon  become  extinct.  But  for  this  rule  of 
'*  natural  selection''  which  causes  the  temperate 
to  flourish  and  multiply  while  the  intemperate 
become  feeble  and  waste  away,  the  future  of  our 
race  would  be  dark  indeed. 

Yet  while  cherishing  the  consolatory  faith 
that  the  powers  of  good  will  finally  prevail  over 
tho  powers  of  evil  in  thb  conflict  as  in  others, 
let  us  not  abandon  the  multitudes  of  our  own 
brethren,  who  are  now  hesitating  between  the 
upward  and  tbe  downward  road.  Let  us  not 
forget  that,  as  intemperance  found  so  many 
victims  among  the  children  of  our  fathers  and 
brothers,  it  may  find  victims  among  our  own. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  enlighten,  to  warn, 
and,  so  far  as  public  opinion  will  permit,  to  re- 
strain. To  restrain  those  who  choose  to  drink 
may  be  impracticable,  but  means  can  be  found 
to  reach  those  whose  business  it  is  to  manufac- 
ture drunkards.  The  trade  should  be  rendered 
discreditable,  and,  what  will  touch  tbose  who 
ply  it  much  more  nearly,  it  should  be  subjected 
to  penalties  tbat  will  make  it  unprofitable.  So 
long  as  men  can  make  money  by  pandering  to 
intemperance,  it  will  in  too  many  cases  be  in 
vain  tc  appeal  to  their  moral  sense,  by  showing 
them  the  amount  of  misery  and  crime  resulting 
from  the  traffic.  But  if  we  can  make  the  trade 
unprofitable  we  may  hope  that  drunkenness  will 
die  out  with  the  present  generation,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  by  legal  restraints  and  penalties  this 
traffic  in  the  means  of  damnation  can  be  made 
less  profitable,  will  tbe  evil  it  causes  be  dimin- 
^>hed.  That  where  dram-shops  fiourish,  there 
drunkenness  and  all  its  attendant  evils  fiourish, 
there  crime  and  pauperism  prevail,  is  a  fact 
patent  to  every  observer.    That  wbere  there  are 


no  dram-shops,  we  find  a  happy  and  prosperoos 
oommunity,  is  equally  true.  Frequented  by  the 
worst  members  of  the  community,  their  use  is  to 
enable  men  to  waste  money  and  time,  their  ten- 
dency to  manufactore  drunkards  and  criminals. 
The  two  results  of  intemperance  tbat  have 
been  considered  in  this  paper,  the  multiplication 
of  criminals  and  the  multiplication  of  paupers, 
make  the  use  of  and  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  a 
grave  public  danger  and  wrong.  The  State  bss 
an  undoubted  right  to  prohibit  a  traffic  tbit 
tends  to  debase  the  morals,  impair  the  health, 
and  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
oitiaens.    Salus  populi  svpbbma  lbs. 
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Physical  Ihflitencs  of  Sufbax  Ebst. 
— I  have  practiced  as  a  physician  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  my  life,  as  tbe  physician  of  a  public  medical 
institution,  I  had  charge  of  the  poor  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  districts  of  London.  I  hare 
bad  occasion  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  obser- 
vance and  non-observance  of  tbe  seventh  day  of 
rest  during  that  time.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
during  a  great  many  years  of  considering  the 
uses  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  observing  its  abasea 
The  abuses  are  chiefiy  manifested  in  labor  and 
dissipation.  Its  use,  medically  speaking,  is  that 
of  a  day  of  rest  As  a  day  of  rest  I  view  it  as  a 
day  of  compensation  for  the  inadequate  restor- 
ative power  of  the  body  under  continued  labor 
and  excitement  A  physician  always  has  respect 
to  the  preservation  of  tbe  restorative  power,  be- 
cause if  this  once  be  lost,  his  healing  office  is  at 
an  end.  A  physician  is  anxious  to  preaerve  the 
balance  of  circulation  as  necessary  to  the  restor- 
ative power  of  tbe  body.  The  ordinary  exer- 
tions of  man  run  down  the  circulation  every  daj 
of  his  life ;  and  tbe  first  general  law  of  nature, 
by  which  God  prevents  man  from  destroving 
himself,  is  alternating  night  and  day,  that  repose 
may  succeed  action.  But  although  the  night 
apparently  equalizes  the  circulation,  yet  it  doei 
not  sufficiently  restore  its  balance  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  long  life.  Hence,  one  day  in  seven, 
is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  compensation,  to  per- 
fect by  its  repose  tbe  animal  system.  I  consider, 
therefore,  that  in  the  bountiful  provision  of 
Providence  for  tbe  preservation  of  human  hfe, 
the  Sabbatical  appointment  is  not  aa  it  has  bc«n 
sometimes  theologically  viewed,  simply  a  pre- 
cept, partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  political  in- 
stitution, but  that  it  is  to  be  numbered  among 
the  natural  duties,  if  the  preservation  of  life  In 
admitted  to  be  a  duty,  and  a  premature  destruc- 
tion of  it  a  suicidal  act.—/.  It.  Farrt,  M.  D. 
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THEORIES   PUT   IN    PRACTICE; 
Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife. 


XDrrBS  BT  «E8.  H*  C.  BIBDBALL. 


Wbuqdat,  JMWtarjf  10, 186-. 

I  HATE  atfendBd  the  aeoond  moetitig  of  onr 
new  Sodety  to-day.  The  sabject  under 
dieeaadon  wm  "Wonan's  Honesty."  It  wm 
euggosted  at  the  last  meeting,  and  Mra.  Selden 
waa  selected  to  iirepare  a  paper  upon  it,  or  to  read 
any  thing  that  ahe  might  find  bearing  npon  the 
subject  She  brought  Miaa  Moloch's  "  Thooghta 
Upon  Women/'  in  which,  she  said,  was  expressed 
her  meaning  mnch  better  than  she  could  do  it  in 
words  of  her  own. 

The  portion  that  I  have  extracted,  I  was  par- 
ticularly impreaaed  by,  and  led  me  to  think  that 
I  was  hardly  stating  my  own  mind,  when,  in  a 
former  place  in  my  journal,  I  claimed  a  higher, 
more  rigid  standard  of  honesty  for  women  than 
men.  If  y  opinion  was  based  upon  my  recollec- 
tion of  individual  instances  of  women  ^ho  were 
jast  and  honest  in  spirit  as  well  as  deed ;  and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  too  generally  woman's  cus- 
tom, to  form  her  opinions  of  a  whole  by  her 
obserration  of  a  part,  and  that,  often,  a  very 
small  i»art.  Bat  to  my  extract  *''  I  am  afraid 
it  is  firom  some  natural  deficiency  in  the  consti- 
tation  of  our  sex  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  teach  us 
JQflioe.  It  certainly  was  a  mistake  to  make  that 
admirable  virtue  a  female;  and  even  then  the 
allegonst  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary  to 
b^mdage  her  eyes.  Ko;  kindliness,  unselfish- 
ness, charity,  come  to  us  by  nature ;  but  I  wish 
I  could  see  more  of  my  sisters  learning  and 
practicing  what  is  far  more  difficult,  and  far  less 
attraetiTe— eommon  juatioe— especially  toward 
one  another.      • 

In  dealing  with  men,  there  n  little  fear  but 
that  they  will  take  c^re  of  themsehrea.  That 
'first  law  of  nature,'  aelf-preaervatioa,  i^— 
dottbtleas,  for  wise  pttrpoee»*-imprinted  pretty 
strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  male  aex.  It  is  in 
traasaetiona  between  women  and  women  that 
the  difficulty  lies.  Therein— I  put  the  qoestion 
to  the  aggregate  conacienee  of  us  all — ^is  it  not, 
openly  or  aeoretly,  our  chief  aim  to  get  the 
lazgest  possible  amount  of  labor  for  the  smallest 
possible  price  P  We  do  not  mean  any  harm ; 
we  ace  only  acting  for  the  best— for  our  own 
benefit,  and  that  of  those  nearest  to  us ;  and  yet 
we  are  temmitting  an  sot  of  injustice,  the  result 
of  which  fills  slopseUars^  dcora  with  atarring 
scamstioasoa,  and  eauaes  unlimited  competition 
among  incompetent  milliners  and  dreasmaken, 


while  akilled  labor  in  all  these  branches  is 
lamentably  scarce  and  eKtravagantly  dear.  Of 
course !  so  long  as  one  continually  hears  ladies 
say.:  'Oh,  I  got  such  and  such  a  thing  for 
almost  half  price— such  a  bargain !'  or :  '  Do 
you  know,  I  have  found  out  such  a  cheap  dress- 
maker !'  May  I  suggest  to  these  the  common- 
sense  law  of  political  economy,  that  neither  labor 
nor  material  can  possibly  be  got  *  cheaply,' 
thst  is,  below  its  average  acknowledged  cost, 
without  $om€hodjfi,  being  oheated?  Conse- 
quently, these  devotees  to  cheapness,  when  not 
victima— which  they  frequently  are  in  the  long 
run— are  Yety  little  better  th4n  genteel  swin- 
dled. 

There  is  another  lesser  consideration,  and  yet 
not  small  either.  Lsibor,  unfiairly  remunerated, 
of  necessity  deteriorates  in  quality,  and  thereby 
lowers  the  standard  of  appreciation.  Every 
time  I  pay  a  low  price  for  an  ill-fitting  gown,  or 
an  ugly,  tawdxy  bonnet— cheapness  is  usually 
tawdry — I  am  wronging  not  merely  myself, 
but  my  employee,  by  encouraging  careless  work 
and  bad  taste,  and  by  thus  going  in  direct  op- 
position to  a  rule  from  whence  springs  so  much 
that  is  eoleotic  and  beautiful  in  the  female 
chamcter,  that  *  whatever  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well.'  If,  on  the  contrary,  I 
knowingly  pay  below  its  value  for  really  good 
work»  I  am,  as  aforesaid,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  dishonest  appropriator  of  other  people's 
property— «  swindler— a  thief  !  Humiliating  as 
the  confession  may  be,  it  must  be  owned  that, 
on  the  whole,  men  s^  less  prone  to  this  petty 
vice  than  we  are.  You  rarely  find  a  gentleman 
beating  down  his  tailor,  cheapening  his  hosier, 
or  haggling  with  his  groom  over  a  few  shillings 
of  wages*  Either  his  wider  experienoe  has  eo- 
laxged  his  mind,  or  he  has  lesa  time  for  bargain- 
ing, or  he  wDl  not  take  the  trouble.  It  is 
among  m,  alaa!  that  you  aee  moat  instances  of 
'  stinginess'— not  the  noble  economy  which 
can  and  does  lessen  its  personal  wants  to  the 
narrowest  rational  limit,  but  the  mean  parsi- 
mony which  tries  to  satiefy  them  below  cost- 
price,  imd  consequently  always  at  somebody 
else's  ei^pense  rather  than  its  own.  Against 
this  crying  sin — none  the  less  a  sin.  because  so 
often  masked  as  a  virtue,  and  even  cotrupfced 
from  an  original  virtue— it  becomes  onr  bounden 
duty,  as  women  to  protest  with  all  our  power 
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More  especially,  because  it  is  a  tbinptation 
pecaliar  to  ourselves;  engendered  by  many  a 
cruel  domestic  narrowness,  many  %  grinding 
struggle  to  '  make  ends  meet/  of  which  tl^e 
sharpDess  always  falls  to  the  woman's  lot,  to  a 
degree  that  men,  in  their  grand  picturesque 
pride,  and  reckless  indifTdrence  to  expense,  ean 
rarely  either  feel  or  appreciate. 

I  do  not  here  advance  the  argument,  nsnally 
enforced  by  experience,  that  cheapness  always 
comes  dearest  in  the  end,  and  thai  only  a 
wealthy  person  can  afford  to  make  *  bargains ;' 
because  I  wish  to  open  the  <iuestton — and  leave 
it— on  the  far  higher  ground  of  moral  justice. 
The  celebrated  sentiment  of  Benjamin  Pranklin, 
'  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  appears  rather  a 
mean  and  unchristian  mode  of  inculcating  the 
said  virtue.  Another  iiyustiee,  less  patent,  bat 
equally  harmful,  is  constantly  committed  by 
ladies-^namely,  the  conducting  of  bufinesB  re- 
lations in  an  unbusiness-like  manner.  Careless- 
ness, irregularity,  or  delay  in  giving  orders; 
needless  absorption  of  time,  which  is  money; 
and,  above  all,  want  of  explicitness  and  decieion, 
are  faults  of  which  no  one  dare  complain  in  a 
customer,  but  yet  which  result  in  the  most  emel 
wrong.  Perhaps  the  first  quality  in  an  em- 
ployer is  to  know  her  own  mind ;  the  second, 
to  be  able  to  state  it  clearly,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  mistake ;  and  no  error  caused  by 
a  blunder  or  irreeolutioD  on  her  part  should  ever 
be  visited  upon  the  person  employed. 

There  is  one  injustice  Vhich  I  hardly  need 
refer  to,  so  nearly  does  it  approach  to  actual 
dishonesty.  Any  lady  who  wilfully  postpones 
payment  t>eyond  a  reasonable  time,  or  in  any 
careless  way  prefers  her  convenience  to  her  duty, 
her  pleasure  to  her  sense  of  right — ^who  for  one 
single  day  keeps  one  single  person  waiting  for 
a  debt  which  at  all  lies  within  her  power  to  dis- 
charge—is a  creature  so  far  below  the  level  of 
true  womanhood,  that  I  would  rather  not  speak 
of  her."  Mrs.  Belden  went  on  to  remark  that 
ladies,  particularly  young  ladies,  were  Often 
guilty  of  a  vexations  habit,  which  she  thought 
it  not  too  sev€xe  to  characterise  as  dishonesty, 
that  of  continual  borrowing  and  never  pay- 
ing; and,  as  an  illustration,  told  of  two  young 
lady  friends  who  frequently  visited  herself 
and  sisters  before  her  marriage.  They  bor- 
rowed every  conceivable  article  that  young 
ladies  could  require,  postage  stamps,  paper, 
pens,  ribbons,  small  sums  of  money,  eta  etc., 
and  when  they  used  the  sewing-machine, 
they  seldom  thought  to  supply  spool-eotton 
of  their  own.  Any  one  of  these  things  taken 
by  iteelf,  was  of  slight  consequence ;  but,  when 


considered  in  the  aggregate,  made  a  drain 
upon  their  slender  purses,  which  she  and  her 
sisters  could  not  endure.  One  of  the  ladies 
thought  that  Mrs.  Selden's  view  was  too  strict 
and  harsh,  that,  if  all  entertained  a  similar 
opinion,  generosity  and  willingness  to  oblige 
wonld  be  killed  oat  of  our  natures.  Mrs. 
Hntton,  in  her  gentle,  but  elear  way,  talked 
about  the  matter  so  that  this  lady  soon  saw  it 
as  the  rest  of  us  did ;  and  agreed  that  etrict 
honesty  in  small  matten  would  eneoonge 
rather  than  extingoish  the  spirit  of  noeommo- 
dation. 

Jttwiuary  IS.— -Henry  has  had  quite  an  amusing 
experience  in  noticing  the  cuzious  way  in  which 
some  people  live.  He  was  obliged  to  spend  all 
of  yesterday  and  last  night  at  the  honee  of  an 
Irish  family,  living  near  Milbum. 

Mrs.  Macartey  was  in  a  critical  state,  and 
needed  constant  medical  attention.  One  of  the 
neighbors,  an  Irish  woman,  in  the  conrse  of  the 
day,  wanted  to  make  a  cup  of  *'  tay"  for  the 
<'  docther/*  but  could  not  find  the  "  taypof 
Mrs.  Macartey  told  her  where  she  would  find  it 
with  the  children's  worm  medicine  in  it.  Heuj 
lost  no  time  in  impressing  it  upon  the  women 
that  he  did  not  care  for  tea,  that  he  should 
not  drink  it  if  they  prepared  it.  There  being 
nothing  in  the  bouse  to  eat,  one  of  the  women 
made  a  batch  of  bread ;  and  she  deposited  it  in 
the  bed  occupied  by  the  juvenile  Macartey's. 
It  had  been  just  left  by  them,  and  the  woman 
said,  that  there  was  nothing  like  a  good  warm 
bed  to  make  bread  rise  very  suddent  When 
she  invited  the  "  docther"  to  her  hoose  to  have 
a  *'sup  o'  something,"  he  declined,  althongb 
vezy  hungry. 

Jamuiry  16.-— To-day  I  wes  plannrng  my  sew- 
ing  for  the  coming  month,  thinking  that  I 
would  adopt  mother's  oustom  of  having  the 
most  important  sewing  done  always  in  advsnee 
of  the  season;  when  C  was  vecy  abruptly 
ohecked  in  my  plans  by  Aunt  Minerva,  who  said 
to  me,  that  I  was  tempting  Pjrovidence,  in 
reckoning  upon  having  another  eeaeon  to  tire.  I 
This  was  a  new  idea  to  me,  as  I  had  grown  n^j 
with  the  thought  that  we  must  always  hare  o« 
work  done  ahead  of  the  time  of  aotnal  need,  it 
order  to  be  able  to  devote  omeelves  to  i 
emergencies*  I  paused  in  my  planning,  d 
ing  a  spice  of  truth  in  what  Aunt  Minerva 
said,  and  thinking  it  therefore  worthy  of  oomfi< 
eratiom  I  put  to  myself  the  question :  Am  I, 
working  in  advance  of  time,  presaming  upen 
lease  of  Ufe  any  more  than  if  I  waited  ontil 
timoofneedP 
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Is  H  not  as  true  Uiat  we  know  not  wliat 
.  hour  may  Mng  forth,  as  tliat  we  dan  not  f  ore- 
ihe  events  of  a  coming  year  f  I  oonelnded, 
after  a  few  minutes  pondering,  that  the  right  or 
'Wrong  of  soch  work  must  be  decided  by  our 
feelings  in  doing  it»  and  I  tried  to  explain  my 
▼lews  to  Aunt  Minerva.  I  soon  stopped,  how- 
erer,  for  Aunt  Minerva  is  like  a  good  many 
other  people  in  not  being  able  to  see  that  a  ques- 
tion has  two  sides  to  it.  She  herself  has  been 
l»ti3ring  a  supply  of  muslin,  and  is  now  making 
alkeets,  etc,  preparatory  to  becoming  a  deaconess. 
Of  course,  she  would  not  see  any  thing  wrong 
in  this,  as  one  is  not  maxried  every  season. 


jMnuarp  18. — ^What  a  trouble  an  unruly 
tongue  is !  Madge  is  at  enmity  with  all  of  her 
own  family  who  will  qaarrel  with  her ;  she  has 
one  sister  in  the  neighborhood  with  whom  she 
has  not  spoken  for  two  or  three  years,  and  an- 
other sister  was  glad  to  get  out  of  tbe  place 
away  from  Madge's  tongue.  Her  old  mother  in 
Irvland  is  fortunate  in  being  out  of  reach  of  it, 
bat  is  all  the  time  wishing  to  come  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  writing  them  letters  full  of  afliBCtion 
and  desire  to  come  to  this  country.  The  pest- 
le of  these  letters  is  always  unpaid,  which 
causes  much  disturbance  of  mind  to  Madge ;  for 
her  love  of  money  is  quite  as  great  as  her  curi- 
osity. It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  traits,  when  she  first  hears  that 
another  letter  is  in  the  postoffice  for  her.  Sore 
are  her  lamentations  over  her  mother's  foolish 
fondness  for  writing  letters,  and  she  declares 
that  she  will  not  "  rehue**  another  one,  but  her 
insatiable  curiosity  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
letter  always  conquers.  Madge's  harvest-time 
comes  when  we  have  visitors.  She  enjoys  their 
presence  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money, 
or  the  value  of  the  ptesents  she  receives  for  extra 
services  rendered  the  visitors.  But  here  is  an 
instance  of  the  balaneing  of  her  good  and  bad 
qualities.  Though  very  fond  of  money,  and 
watchful  for  every  opportunity  of  honestly  ob- 
taining it,  and  often,  in  word,  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  reward  her  well  and 
those  who  do  not,  she  never,  in  deedj  makes  any 
difference.  She  is  willing  and  glad  to  do  for 
those  who  treat  her  well,  and  nerer  thinks  of 
her  services  a  second  time.  Bat  let  any  one 
treat  her  with  superciliousness  or  assumed  dig- 
nity, and  there  is  at  once  an  end  to  her  assisting 
them,except  in  obedience  to  her  mistress's  orders. 
A  good  scolding,  from  one  who  has  the  authority 
to  give  it,  is  received  with  sabmission  by  her, 
and  she  is  invariably  the  better  for  it,  but  she 
stoutly  sets  her  fiMe  against  imposition  and  !n- 


Jnstiee.  Te^y  frequently  I  am  obliged  to  blame 
her  for  a  fault  and  show  her  how  to  correct  it; 
such  corrections  she  reoeives  with  a  red  face,  but 
no  appearance  of  anger,  and  she  always  adopts 
my  suggestions  as  fbf  as  she  knows  how^  With 
all  hor  rough,  ineorably  Irish  ways,  she  is  not 
impudent,  for  heif  prying  into  the  affairs  of 
others  comes  from  a  real  interest  in  those  whom 
she  interrogates. 

Saturdmy^  Jtmumry  20.— I  was  hurrying  round 
the  house  this  morning,  doing  up  nty  extoa 
Saturday  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  I 
might  sit  down  with  Henry,  who  was  kept  home 
by  the  violent  storm ;  when  suddenly  I  heard 
Henry  call  me  irom  the  sitting-room.  I  found 
him  looking  as  1  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
Aunt  Minerva  rather  0ha$hed,  Henry  drew  me 
down  on  the  lounge  by  his  side,  and  putting  his 
arm  round  me,  said,  *'Now,.  Aunt  Minerva, 
please  repeat  what  you  have  just  said  to  me/' 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  refused  to 
come.  She  was  such  a  picture  of  confomon  that 
I  felt  really  sorry  for  her.  At  length,  finding 
that  she  could  not  or  would  not  speak,  Henry 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  "Annie,  Aunt  Minewa 
has  been  telling  me  that  you  are  so  extravagant 
in  your  cooking,  and  some  other  ways,  that  you 
will  soon  exhaust  my  means.  And  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  she  has  complained  of  you  in 
this  underhanded  way*  I  have  never  replied, 
thinking  that  she  would  perceive  ftom  my 
manner  that  I  would  not  attend  to  such  talk ; 
but  the  last  time  it  occurred,  I  resolved  that  the 
next  time  I  would  call  you  in  directly."  And 
then,  turning  to  Aunt  Minerva,  he  went  on, 
*' Whatever  fault  you  have  to  find  with  Annie 
hereafter  most  be  done  in  her  presence.  She 
and  I  are  both  young,  and  make  no  professions 
of  perfection*  We  are  faulty,  and  are  together 
striving  against  our  defects.  But  I  have  confi- 
dence in  Annie's  Judgment,  and  do  not  think 
she  will  go  far  astray  in  housekeeping  mattets* 
She  may  feel  that  I  have  the  most  entire  trust 
in  her  in  every  respect,  and  that  I  will  neyer 
allow  any  one  to  even  attempt  to  prejudice  me 
against  her.*'  At  this  stage  of  our  first  domestie 
storm.  Aunt  Minerva  summoned  courage  to  say, 
**  Well,  I  must  say  you  are  making  a  great  fiiss 
about  a  little  matter  of  advice.'*  Henry  replied, 
*'It  is  not  a  little  n&atter;  the  saddest  case  I 
ever  knew  of  estrangement  between  husband 
and  wife  was  brought  about  by  just  such  inter- 
ference as  your's.  I  knew  of  it  when  quite  a 
little  boy,  and  the  circumstances  made  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  my  mind.  The  husband 
and  wife  were  good  people,  and  truly  attached  to 
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mtth  other;  bat  the  kaalwad  had  a  8i«t«r  of 
^hom  ho  wu  fory  fond,  and  he  at  length  gave 
heed  to  her  jealoiie  whisperings  in  regard  to  his 
wife.  For  many  years  they  were  rery  nnhappy. 
▲  time  of  reoonoiliation  and  hotter  understand- 
ing oame,  and  the  wife  had  some  yean  of  00m- 
parative  rest  and  happiness  hefore  her  death, 
dimmed  to  a  great  extent,  however,  by  the  reo* 
ollection  of  the  undeserved  misery  which  she 
had  endured  for  so  many  years.  Annie  can  not, 
6f  ooorse,  ezpeet  to  spend  a  life  free  from  triads, 
hnt,  God  helping  me,  she  shall  never  soflfer  from 
want  of  eonfidenoe  and  love  in  me.' '  This  scene 
has  drawn  Henry  and  myself  very  near  to  each 
other ;  and  it  has  made  me  very  sorry  for  poor, 
dtBOontented,  short-sighted  Aunt  Minerva. 

Sunday,  Jtmuary  21.— I  have  been  to-day  to 
see  an  old  lady,  who  will  probably  not  live  many 
days.  She  has  been  a  great  oare  and  bnrden  to 
her  daughter,  a  lady  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  old  lady  is  ninety-three  years  old,  and  has 
lived  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hellen,  for  the 
last  ten  years.  She  has  annoyed  her  in  every 
poasible  way,  by  her  suspicion,  her  arbitrary 
orders,  and  her  harsh  treatment  of  Mrs.  Mellen's 
eervants.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Mellen  has  sncoeeded 
in  getting  sexvants  with  su£Bcient  sense  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  old  lady's  whims ;  but  she  has 
lost  a  number  of  domestics  through  her  means. 
.  Mrs.  Mellen  said  to  me  to-day,  "  I  constantly 
feel  the  necessity  of  self-discipline ;  for  it  is  very 
true  that  without  this,  we  shall  end  as  we  com« 
Bience.  When  mother  was  young,  she  was 
always  hard  with  us  children— always  suspeot- 
jng  us  of  what  we  had  not  done,  until  very  often 
we  became  reckless,  and  did  the  very  things, 
which  had  been  only  suggested  to  us  by  mother's 
continual  npbraiding  and  suspicion."  These 
words  brought  to  my  mind,  the  scene  of  yester-^ 
day,  and  I  thought  there  was  little  hope  of  Aunt 
Minerva's  changing  for  the  better  at  her  time 
of  life. 

January  22.— I  have  just  finished  reading 
Carpenter's  Six  Months  at  the  White  House, 
and  only  wish  there  was  more  of  it  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  account  of  the  interview 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Convention  appointed  to  notify  him 
of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency.^  These 
was  something  noble  and  imposing  in  the  man's 
action  when  he  had  the  servant  girl  bring  in  a 
pitcher  of  water  for  his  guests,  and  in  the  words 
with  which  he  served  them :  "  Gentlemen,  we 
must  pledge  our  mutual  healths  in  the  most 
healthy  beverage  which  God  has  given  W  man 


—it  is  the  only  beverage  I  have  ever  naed  or 
allowed  in  my  family,  and  I  can  not  consc*- 
ontionsly  depart  from  it  on  the  present  oooakion 
— it  is  pure  Adam's  ale  from  the  spring." 

Very  frw  men  can  be  found,  who,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  an  exaltation  like  Mr.  Linoofai'ii,  would 
hold  to  thefr  principles  with  equal  consisteney. 
One  might  trust  such  a  man  for  any  thing. 


•♦■^ 


Ikfakt  FssDiiro.— An  infant,  for  wMch 
the  mother  had  no  milk,  and  which  they  were 
attempting  to  bring  up  by  hand,  was  shown  to 
me  when  a  few  weeks  old.  It  was  puny,  weak, 
and  sickly.  It  always  cried  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  feed  it,  and  could  not  hold  np  its 
head,  which  hung  on  one  side  from  weakness. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  was  fed  on  gmel, 
made  of  ^m  floor,  mixed  with  unboiled  milk, 
and  heavily  sweetened  with  brown  sugar ;  and 
that  latterly,  to  still  its  peevishness  and  cause  it 
to  sleep,  a  small  quantity  of  rum  was  added  to 
this.  The  sugar  was  given  to  prevent  ooetive- 
ness  which,  otherwise,  it  suffered  from.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  the  child  was  getting  worse 
daily.  *'  Put  the  sugar  in  your  own  tem"  said 
I.  *'  Throw  the  mm  out  of  the  door,  and  send 
up  your  daughter  to  me  immediately  lor  a  bowl 
of  whole  meal  wheaten  flour,  the  same  as  my 
own  bread  is  made  of.*'  This  I  directed  tiiem 
to  make  into  gruel,  thus :  "  With  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  this  meal,  and  a  pint  of  pure  water,  make 
a  thin  gruel,  which  should  be  boiled  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  about  a  pint  of  new  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  should  be  added ;"  the  mflk 
being  of  course  unboiled,  as  before.  Thees 
directions  being  followed,  and  the  child  being 
fed  accordingly,  in  a  week  there  was  visible  im- 
provement, at  the  same  time  that  red  blotches, 
like  those  on  the  face  of  a  drunkard,  began  to 
appear  on  the  infant's  fieM)e.  All  costiveness  had 
now  gone.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  change  of  diet  the  flesh  of  ths 
child'was  firm  and  hard,  its  skin  clear  and  bright, 
and  it  was  perfectly  good-tempered  and  qaiet. 
Its  weight,  too,  was  about  double  what  it  was  a 
few  weeks  before.  The  red  blotches  on  the 
child's  face,  which  appeared  after  the  spirit  was 
given  up,  were  to  be  attributed  to  ita  constitor 
tion  having  gained  strength  by  that  time  fhira 
its  food  sufficient  to  throw  out  the  poisanoss 
spirit,  and  they  soon  went  away  altogether. 
The  infrnt  is  now  at  least  fully  as  strong  as  the 
generalify  of  children  of  the  same  age.— ^  B, 

Eysby  person  sliould  cultivate  a  nice 
sense  of  honor  and  self-respeot. 


THB    BBIOHT    BIBS.  t4» 


^Mm  ■  »  ■   ■  >  ^■  ■     ■    ■    ■■    ■     ■  --■-■    --^a^^-    --^^»^  —  ^---^  —  —  —  A^  —  ^  m.m.  —  ^  »   *   -,-,»|-^^^^-^.^..y.^-^-^-^-^-^j.^^.^^-^j^._. 


The   Bright  Side. 


■T  PKSBB  CAJLY. 


s 


O  yon  tUnk,  my  flur  Mend,  la  jxmx  hemnty  and  bloom, 
I  bare  oome  to  tbe  aoMon  of  abadrnr  aod  gloom ; 
Whan  W9  fimr  to  look  forwaxd,  and  aigh  to  look  book. 
And  no  gain  takaa  tbe  plaee  of  tbe  good  tbat  we  lack. 

Ab  I  your  bead  ia  too  youfbfol,  my  friend,  to  be  wiae ; 
Yon  an  on  the  wrong  aide  to  aee  tbiaga  with  my  eyea ; 
Yon  are  down  in  life*a  Talley,  and  far  away  still 
Fnm  tbe  aoaabine  tbat  lies  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  bill. 

I  am  taadng  tbe  good  tbat  ia  yonra  in  poraoit ; 
Yon  are  plncktog  tbe  flowera,  wbile  I  baTe  tbe  frnit ; 
You  know  not  tbe  wiwtb  of  li£B*a  loaa  or  ita  gain ; 
I  tee  notbing  ia  perfect,  and  notbtng  ia  Tain. 

Yon  are  Tiewing  tbe  fdtnre  by  Fancy's  aweet  gleama ; 
I  am  Hving  a  happier  life  than  yoor  dreama* 
Ideala,  with  feveriab  longing  you  gnwp ; 
I  bold  better  raalitiea  aafe  in  my  daap. 

Tbe  miata  and  the  ahadowa  of  morning  are  done ; 
I  am  come  to  tbe  ride  tbat  ia  neareat  tbe  aan ; 
And  tbe  billa  of  tbat  ooontry  are  almoet  in  aigbt» 
Where  beyond  tbe  laat  abadow  ia  notbing  bat  light. 

I  baTe  gained  a  aura  hope,  yon  are  troubled  with  feara— 
I  eaa  aaule  at  anob  aorrowa  ai  moTO  yon  to  teara ; 
I  am  stripping  all  fbolisb  delusions  away, 
You  are  making  your  idols,  and  finding  tbom  clay. 

Ko  ahadowa  are  mine ;  I  bare  hope,  I  baTe  Ioto  ; 
I  baTe  treasures  below,  greater  treasurea  aboTe ; 
And  I  aee  where  I  atand,  by  tbe  clear  light  of  faith, 
On  the  bright  aide  of  lils,  and  the  bright  ride  of  death  I 
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Cousin  Lucy's  Story;    or,  Should  Consumptives  Marry. 


BT  VABT  ATHBIUTOVB  BIBD. 


^^  /COUSIN  LUCY,  when  will  you  tell  me 
^^  why  you  are  not  married  P  You  have 
often  promised  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  little 
older.  I  am  now  nearly  i izteen ;  is  not  that  old 
enough  P" 

"Yes,  love/'  replied  the  mild-eyed  lady  to 
whom  these  questions  were  addressed ;  '*  you 
are,  I  think,  old  enough,  and  thoughtftil  enougli 
to  apply  my  tale  to  useful  purpose ;  so  I  will 
defer  it  no  longer.  Let  us  go  to  my  favorite 
seat  under  the  fir  trees,  and  we  can  then  watch 
the  declining  sun,  while  you  listen  to  the  old 
maid's  prosy  story.  Come,  the  shadows  are 
stretching  half-way  across  the  lawn  already, 
and,  you  know,  I  have  the  history  of  a  life  to  re- 
late." 

The  fir  trees  crowned  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
western  declivity,  along  which  extended  the 
sunken  fence  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
pleasure  grounds.  The  slope  below  was  rich 
with  waving  com,  mellowing  in  the  breath 
of  a  warm  July.  Farther  on,  the  *'  hedge-row 
elms"  were  here  gathered  into  majestic  groups, 
and  there,  stretched  away  in  long  irregular  lines, 
inclosing  fields  of  every  hue  presented  by  a  rich 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  bright 
tender  green  where  the  young  grass  was  spring- 
ing up  after  the  hay  harvest,  contrasted  with 
the  duskier  shade  of  the  pastures,  the  yellow 
barley  that  took  the  sheen  of  satin  when  the 
soft  breeze  passed  over  it,  the  feathery  oats,  and 
the  somber  bean-field,  all  studded  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  poppy. 

Bounding  the  prospect  on  the  right  might  be 
seen  a  portion  of  the  park-like  meadow  that 
nearly  surrounded  the  house,  dotted  with  mag- 
nificent oaks  and  beeches ;  while  on  the  left  lay 
a  wide  extent  of  mobr-land,  glowing  with  golden 
gorse  and  purple  heather.  The  rich  landscape 
swept  away,  broken  by  an  occasional  villsge 
steeple,  a  mass  of  denser  woodland,  the  pictur- 
esque thatched  roof  and  pointed  gables  of  some 
old  farm-house,  or  the  silvery  windings  of  the 
placid  river,  until  it  was  terminated  by  a  chain 
of  hills  toward  whose  bold  outlines  the  sun 
was  slowly  sinking  in  a  blaze  of  gold  and  crim- 
son. 

The  *'  smell  of  dairy  farms"  came  to  them, 
mingled  with  the  thousand  luscious  perfumes 
that  load  the  air  of  a  summer  evening ;  while 
their  ears  were  soothed  by  the  plaintive  cooing 


of  the  wood  pigeons,  the  tinkling  of  sheep  beUs 
from  the  heath,  the  evening  song  of  the  black- 
bird, and  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  a  hidden 
brook. 

A  rustic  seat  of  unbarked  wood  waa  placed 
beneath  the  ancient  firs,  and  on  this  Conidn  Lucy 
and  her  youthful  companion  sat  for  awhile  in 
silence,  watching  the  gorgeous  landscape.  Now 
Cousin  Lucy  was  by  no  means  the  Tenerable 
personage  she  made  herself  out  to  be.  She  wss 
not  yet  forty  years  old,  and  looked  considerably 
younger ;  her  complexion  was  pale,  but  dear ; 
her  figure  slight  and  graceful ;  and  although 
the  habitual  expression  of  her  countenance  and 
of  her  fine,  full  eyes,  was  thoughtful  almost  to 
sadness,  a  sweet,  bright  smile  was  ever  ready  to 
light  them  up  in  sympathy  with  the  pleasures 
of  others. 

**  There  is  no  romance  in  my  little  narrative," 
she  began,  at  length ;  *'  so  you  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed, dear,  if  you  hear  of  no  stirring  adven- 
tures, no  flitting  ghosts,  nor  mysterious  warn- 
ings. I  have  had  my  trials,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  soul 
has  been  strengthened  by  them ;  and  that  my 
life  has  been  more  useful,  and  hx  happier  than 
it  would  have  been  had  I  not  borne  them  with 
a  patient  spirit" 

«*  Well,"  exclaimed  Margaret, ''  it  is  a  oomfosi 
to  know  at  the  beginning  that  whatever  troubles  | 
and  sorrows  you  may  have  to  describe,  all  will 
end  happily  at  last." 

"  Not  according  to  the  sense  yon  generally 
attach  to  those  words,  my  wilding  V  responded 
her  cousin,  tenderly  caressing  the  young  giil*> 
redundant  tresses;  "because  that  implies  that' 
the  lovers  are  married,  and  live  happily  all  ths 
rest  of  their  lives.  My  story,  remember,  is  to 
be  an  answer  to  your  question '  Why  am  I  an  oM 
maidP'" 

"Yet  you  always  seem  happy,  dear  oousia, 
though  you  are  so  quiet," 

**  Nay,  Margaret,  I  know  not  seems.  I  «* 
happy.  And,  believe  me,  there  is  no  happinetf' 
to  equal  that  which  is  inspired  by  the  conscious* 
ness  of  having  done  one's  best  to  keep  within 
the  path  of  duty.  But  I  must  b^in  my  story, 
or  night  will  overtake  us  before  it  is  ended* 
You  may  have  heard  that  my  mother  died  whes 
I  was  quite  an  infant.  She  had  had  many  ebik 
dren,  but  of  the  whole  number  only  the  ekksK 
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and  tiie  yoimgeit  surriTed  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  Kow,  pray  obserre  how  many  circam- 
Btances,  axiaiog  from  the  most  lamentable  ignor* 
anee  on  the  part  of  thooe  who  bad  charge  of  her 
early  trainiag,  eoDspired  to  bring  my  poor 
motha*  to  her  grare  at  the  age  of  twenty-Mven, 
She  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  oonBtitution,  and 
this  delioaoy  was  augmented  by  a  boarding- 
school  education,  under  the  management  of  well- 
meaning  ladies  who  could  store  their  pupils' 
memories  with  facts  and  dates,  instiU  into  their 
minds  the  most  Tirtnoos  principles,  and  incul* 
cate  the  most  orthodox  religious  opinions,  but, 
alas!  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  delicate 
physical  structure  that  demands  an  equal 
amount  of  watchful  care  from  the  true  teacher 
and  trainer  of  human  creatures*  In  the  school 
where  my  poor  mother  was  placed,  the  confined 
air,  polluted  by  the  respiration  of  forty  or  fifty 
persona,  the  want  of  aotiTe,  healthful  exercise, 
the  tight,  sliffstays^  the  backless  forms,  and  the 
incessant  strain  upon  the  mental  faculties,  com- 
pletel?  undermined  the  little  rigor  that  she  once 
possessed*  Neyerthelessi  like  a  forced  fiower, 
she  flourished  precociously  for  a  time*  At  six- 
teen she  was  a  woman  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners ;  and  she  had  only  leH  school  a  few  months 
when  she  married  a  man  who  was  as  ignorant 
as  hionelf  of  the  grave  error  they  were  com- 
milting*  Within  a  year  she  gare  birth  to  a 
daughter.  Six  more  ynaa  passed  away,  each 
being  marked  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  I  was 
the  youngesti  and,  with  the  exception  of  my 
eldest  sister,  the  only  one  who  grew  up  to 
mature  womsnhood.  All  the  others  sunk  under 
some  form  of  consumption,  that  fell  disease  to 
which  my  mother  had  a  strong  constitutional 
bias,  and  of  which  she  died  when  I  was  about  a 
year  old/' 

"  Ah !  then  I  understand  why  you  would  not 
marry,  dear  cousin ;  you  feared  that  pout  chil- 
dren, if  yon  had  any,  might  die  of  consumption 
like  your  brothers  and  sistem.' ' 

"Exactly*  But  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
learn  my  danger  in  time  to  avert  a  very  painful 
experienoe,  as  yoit  will  presently  see.  In  my 
young  days,  the  study  of  Physiology,  which 
ought  to  form  an  important  feature  in  edu- 
cation, and  most  especially  in  the  education  of 
girls^  was  passed  by  as  unueceasary,  even  by 
those  who  professed  liberal  ideas ;  while  by  the 
generality  of  teachers  it  was  avoided  as  some- 
thing highly  improper,  with  which  the  purity 
of  the  youthful  mind  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
sullied.  And  thus,  for  want  of  the  merest  ele- 
mentary acquaintance  with  the  important  laws 
that  govern  our  bodily  fonctions  and  control 


our  health,  mothers  bound  up  their  daughters' 
figures  in  unyielding  web  and  whalebone,  com- 
pressed their  lungs,  distorted  their  spines,  im- 
peded the  action  of  their  hearts,  6hut  them  safely 
up  from  the  free  breath  of  nature,  taught  them 
assiduously  every  fashionable  accomplishment, 
and  every  artificial  graco — all  with  the  very  best 
intentions— but  would  have  been  horrified  at  the 
indecorum,  as  well  as  risk,  of  a  free  morning 
run  over  a  breesy  hill,  had  any  votary  of  com- 
mon sense  ventured  to  propose  such  a  remedy 
for  the  poor  creatures'  pallid  cheeks  and  wasting 
forms.  While  as  for  refiecting  on  the  effect  this 
false  system  must  produce  upon  their  children's 
children,  that  was  a  thing  which  they  did  not 
consider  as  coming  within  the  range  of  their 
duties.  I  hope  they  know  better  now.  Many 
do  so,  but  still  it  often  strikes  me  as  a  singular 
anomaly  that  people  calculate  the  extent  of  land 
or  the  amount  of  money  that  they  will  bequeath 
to  their  offspring,  yet  never  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  heiUth  they  will  inherit  from  them. 
Well,  profound  ignorance  on  such  matters  was 
the  rule  when  my  sister,  then  about  eighteen, 
married  a  young  man  of  good  family,  but  no 
wiser  than  herself.  Hy  &ther  rejoiced  at  the 
unexceptionable  match,  and  pleased  himself 
with  flattering  visions  of  her  future  welfare  aud 
happiness.  In  short,  every  thing  seemed  to  me 
to  smile  upon  their  union,  until  one  evening 
Irhen  I  happened  to  hear  a  conversation  that 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  though  I  did 
not  fully  understand  it  till  some  ^ears  later* 
Our  medical  friend,  Dr<  Winter,  had  been  on 
the  continent  for  several  months,  and  had  only 
just  heard  of  Anna's  marriage.  There  was  a 
social  gathering  at  our  house,  and  the  Doctor 
was  chatting  with  Miss  Bumball,  our  clergy* 
man's  sister,  and  some  other  ladies — ^the  wed* 
ding  of  bourse  forming  the  principal  subject  of 
conversation* 

*'  *  It  is  a  great  pity,'  said  Dr.  Winter,  sighing 
deeply ;  '  her  mother  died  of  consumption,  and 
his  family  is  not  free  from  the  same  maladyt 
They  ought  on  no  account  to  have  married* 
The  children  will  pay  the  penalty.' 

« '  But  they  may  not  have  any  children. 
Doctor,'  said  one  of  the  ladiee— ito<  Miss  Bum* 
ball,  for  she,  I  remember,  kept  her  eyes  oast 
down,  and  screwed  up  her  features  as  though 
she  was  extremely  shocked  at  something-* 
'  there  are  many  happy  marriages  without  ohil<r 
dren,  you  know.' 

**  *  That  can  hardly  be  hofed  for,'  he  replied ; 
*  consumptive  women  almost  invariably  have 
children  very  fast.' 

'*Mi88  Bumball  hero  oatt  a  huizied,  depreoatoiy 
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glance  first  toward  them,  and  then  toward  me. 
Mrs.  Bland  stopped  short  in  something  she  was 
about  to  say,  and  the  Doctor  shrngged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  walked  off,  muttering  the  single  word 
'stuff!'  I  could  not  comprehend  why  Miss 
Rumhall  had  checked  them,  as  though  they 
were  saying  any  thing  that  it  was  improper  for 
me  to  hear;  so  I  slipped  behind  the  window 
curtain  (not  a  very  right  thing  to  do,  you  will 
say ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  suppose  I  would 
do  so  fioir),  so  that  I  might  listen  unseen  to  their 
remarks,  Kfter  the  Doctor  was  gone. 

'* '  What  a  singular  man  he  is  V  said  Mrs. 
Bland,  whom  I  remember  well  as  a  warm- 
hearted but  weak-headed  woman;  'now,  for 
my  part,  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  the 
match ;  there  are  youth,  beauty,  and  plenty  of 
money  on  both  sides.' 

'* '  Oh !  I've  no  jMitience  with  him !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Kamball,  Indig^nantly  whisking  the  crumbs 
off  her  silk  dress,  '  it  is  ihoekin^,  perfectly  dis' 
gmUing  to  hear  human  beings  with  immortal 
souls  talked  about  in  that  way!  Actually 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  bmtes  that 
perish !  Dr.  Winter  ought  to  hare  been  a  horse- 
dealer,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  then  he'd 
have  been  in  his  proper  element.  One  would 
really  think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  there  were 
different  kinds  of  human  beings,  just  as  there 
are  of  cattle  and  such  things.' 

** '  I've  often  heard  him  say,^  replied  Mrs.  Bland, 
*  that  if  we  took  half  as  much  care  to  improve 
our  own  species  as  we  do  to  improve  our  horses, 
more  than  half  the  doctors  would  be  obliged  to 
turn  farmers.' 

'* '  Pray,  my  dear  friend,  don't  repeat  such 
things  to  me.  The  man  is  positively  low.  Only 
think  of  his  introducing  such  a  subject  in  the 
healing  of  a  child  like  Lucy !' 

*"  He  is  rather  careless  sometimes.'  said  the 
peace-loving  matron,  urbanely  siding  with  in- 
dignant virtue;  'but  then  he's  such  a  clever 
creature,  one  must  make  some  allowance  for  his 
odd  little  ways.' 

"'Oh  I  clever  I  I've  no  patience!'  again  ex- 
claimed Miss  Bumball. 

"  For  many  an  hour  did  I  pumle  my  little  brain 
to  find  out  what  all  this  meant ;  but  I  did  not 
find  the  interpretation  till  many  years  had 
passed.  During  this  interval  my  dear  sister  had 
been  blessed— as  we  all  thought  it^with  four 
sweet  children;  lovely  little  fairies,  like  living 
lilies  and  rosea.  But  her  own  health  began  to 
fuL  I  had  not  realised  the  idea  that  she  was 
in  any  danger,  when  aU  my  thoughts  were  en- 
grossed by  a  new  object^  which  excited  in  my 
heart  a  new  and  poweifol  feeling.    This  feeling 


was  love,  and  the  object  of  it  a  cousin ;  the  son 
of  my  mother's  brother.  He  was  about  twwity- 
two  years  of  age,  intellectual,  accomplished,  in 
short,  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  was  the  only 
survivor  of  a  large  family,  and  had  lived  Cram 
infisncy  with  his  widowed  mother  in  the  mildest 
regions  of  Italy.  Important  business  at  length 
compelled  them  to  come  to  England,  and  it  was 
then  that  Henry  Goring  paid  hia  first  visit  to 
our  quiet  home. 

''  I  sometimes  smite,  and  sometimes  weep— but 
oftener  both  together  I  think,  when  I  recollect 
how  very  happy  I  was  for  two  months  after  hii 
arrival.  Every  object  seemed  to  g-low  with 
radiant  colors ;  the  perfume  of  the  moet  familiar 
fiowers  had  a  fresh  fragrance ;  all  the  sounds 
and  sights  of  Nature  spoke  a  new  and  delightful 
language.  Music  wae^ah  I  I  must  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  music  was!  Aa  air  that  was 
familiar  then,  and  is  mixed  up,  as  it  weg%  with 
the  dream-like  memories  of  that  delightfol  time, 
will  sometimes  return  even  now,  and  waadec 
through  my  brain  for  days  and  nights  together, 
and  then  I  sadly  live  over  again  my  former 
happiness.  But  enough  of  this.  One  day  you 
will  know  by  experience  how  delightfully  such 
moons  as  these  roll  by. 

"  As  yet,  no  word  of  love  had  been  spoken  be- 
tween us.  We  had  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  and  read  our  souls  there ;  and  we  might 
have  gone  on  in  the  same  way  for  two  months 
longer,  had  not  Henry  been  sommoned  to  Lon- 
don upon  the  business  that  had  hronghi  him 
from  Italy.  This  brought  matters  to  a  arins. 
It  was  just  such  a  lovely  evening  as  this  when 
he  first  spoke  of  what  was  in  both  of  our 
hearts." 

The  speaker  paused.  Her  eyes  rested  dreamilj 
upon  the  gently  waving  wheat,  and  her  tbooghts 
were  busy  with  the  long-past  scene  that  her 
narrative  had  recalled  so  vividly.  Her  young 
companion  gased  almost  with  awe  at  the  motion- 
less, rapt  face,  and  the  intense  eyes,  whose  depths 
seemed  to  be  lighted  up  by  a  holy  fire.  Then 
with  a  feeling  that  her  dear  cousin's  emotioa 
was  too  sacred  to  be  watched,  she  looked  away, 
and  waited  for  her  to  resume  her  tale.  This  she 
did  after  a  iiew  moments,  in  a  low,  bnt  cahs 
voice. 

"  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  Henry  should 
speak  to  my  father  the  next  morning.  He  did 
so ;  and  all  seemed  propitious  to  oar  wishes,  for 
my  father  gave  a  cordial  consent.  Another  dij 
of  bliss,  almost  too  intense  for  enduxanoe,  a&i 
then  came  my  first  sorxow— the  depsutnre  q< 
my  lover  for  one  whole  wearisome  numtk. 
Well  may  Moore  sing  that 
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'  Tbere'8  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
Am  hove'a  young  dream  I ' 

"  The  first  Ioto  of  a  girl  who  knows  that  she 
lores  worthily,  the  sacred  halo  which  her  pure 
thoughts  cast  aronnd  her  ardent  feelings,  all 
make  that  epoch  in  life  a  veritable  foretaste  of 
heaven. 

"  My  engagement  soon  became  the  talk  of  the 
little  town.  Every  body  said  what  an  excellent 
match  it  was.  Miss  Rnmball,  I  understood, 
was  perfectly  oracular  npon  the  subject;  but 
Dr.  Winter  called  upon  my  father^  with  a  book 
under  his  arm,  and  after  being  closeted  with 
him  for  nearly  two  hours,  went  away,  leaving 
the  book  behind  him.  I  met  him  in  the  garden. 
He  stopped ;  looked  earnestly  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and  he 
passed  on  without  speaking.  I  felt  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  nightmare.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  wander  about  the  house  and  garden, 
Tisiting  again  and  again  every  spot  that  was 
rendered  sacred  by  some  association  with  ray 
l)elored  Henry ;  and  cherishing  but  one  definite 
idea  throughout  all  the  chaos  of  my  feelings, 
and  that  was  a  firm  resolve  that  no  power  on 
earth  should  prevent  my  fulfilling  the  promise 
I  had  given  him. 

*'  My  father  remained  shut  up  in  his  study  the 
whole  day,  inaccessible  even  to  me.  The  meal- 
times passed  away  without  his  appearing;  and 
as  I  crept  np  stairs  to  the  bed  at  a  late  hour,  I 
saw,  by  a  ray  of  light  streaming  through  the 
key -hole,  that  he  was  still  watching.  A  vague 
presentiment  of  evil  still  haunted  me ;  and  after 
I  had  laid  my  aching  head  upon  my  pillow,  the 
remarks  which  I  had  heard  Dr.  Winter  make 
upon  my  sister's  marriage  rushed  upon  my 
memory,  giving  to  this  foreboding  a  shape  of 
g:hastly  terror.  My  dream  of  happiness  was  at 
un  end  I 

**  You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  did  not  sleep 
moch  that  night.  In  the  morning  I  hastened 
do wn ,  anxious  to  see  my  father.  He  was  already 
in  the  breakfast-room,  and  a  glance  at  his  soiled 
dress,  and  disordered  hair  showed  that  ho  had 
heen  up  all  night.  I  even  thought  I  could  de- 
tect the  traces  of  tears  in  his  pale  and  haggard 
cheeks.  He  looked  at  me  as  I  entered,  and  then 
turned  aside,  with  an  expression  of  sharp  suffer- 
ing on  bis  face.  In  the  midst  of  my  grief  and 
agitation,  that  look  made  me  think  of  Jephthah 
and  his  daughter. 

"  My  father  was  evidently  striving  to  arrange 
his  ideas  into  words,  with  which  to  open  some 
painful  subject,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  by 
speaking  first,  on  the  prompting  of  my  sus- 


picions, I  might  spare  him  the  agony  of  plung- 
ing a  dagger  into  his  poor  child's  happy  heart, 
and  destroying  all  her  air-built  castles, 

"  It  is  twenty  years  since  this  happened  ;  yet 
I  remember  the  whole  scene  as  vividly  as  though 
it  had  taken  place  but  yesterday.  I  hung  upon 
my  father's  neck,  and  said.  In  as  firm  a  voice  as 
I  could  command, 

"  '  Father,  I  am  prepared  to  bear  any  thing 
you  may  have  to  tell  me,  even  though  it  were 
that  I  must  break  my  engagement  with  Henry 
Ooring ;  provided,'  I  added,  catching,  as  it  were, 
at  a  straw, '  that  I  am  eofmncdd  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  so.' 

<* '  Thank  Gk>d  V  he  excUimed,  clasping  me  to 
his  heart, '  and  thank  you  too,  my  beloved  child, 
for  sparing  me  the  trial  I  so  much  dreaded.  I 
could  not  have  hoped  for  this  fortitude  in  one  so 
young.  My  poor  Lucy !'  and  as  he  said  this,  he 
held  me  back  to  look  at  me.  '  This  is  a  severe 
trial  for  you,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  you.  Yet  how  could  I  teach 
you  that  of  which  I  was  myself  ignorant  ?  Bead 
this  book  attentively,  my  child.  Had  I  been  ac- 
quainted in  my  youth  with  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  I  should  have  been  spared  the  commis- 
sion of  two  grevious  errors^  Your  noble  conduct 
gives  me  the  assurance  that  you  will  help  me 
to  avoid  a.  third.  May  God  in  Heaven  bless 
and  reward  you,  and  strengthen  you  to  bear 
your  burden.' 

"  And  thus  we  parted  at  the  untouched  break- 
fast-table. With  a  despairing  calmness  I  shut 
myself  up  with  that  terrible  volume,  whose 
pages  seemed  to  be  inscribed  with  my  death  war- 
rant. Sometimes  I  felt  prompted  to  close  my 
eyes  to  its  admonitions,  and  rush  madly  into 
the  enjoyment  of  a  brief  summer-day  of  happi- 
ness ;  for  why,  I  impatiently  demanded,  should 
I  be  doomed  to  life-long  misery  to  expiate  my 
parents'  error  F  But  calmer  reason  and  my 
father's  solemn  words  prevailed,  and  I  went  on 
with  its  perusal.  You  shall  read  the  book  your- 
self, Margaret,  at  some  future  time.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  now  to  tell  you  that  it  explains 
the  laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of  qual- 
ities, mental  and  physical, 'from  parent  to  child. 
It  shows  the  immense  amount  of  suffering  and 
disease  with  which  the  world  is  filled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  disregard  of  these  laws ; 
and  how  fearfully  the  sins  of  those  who  marry 
with  a  strong  taint  of  hereditary  disease  are 
visited  upon  their  children,  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations.  I  now  Understand 
Miss  RumbaU's  outcry  against  Br.  Winter. 
She  was  a  good  sort  of  person,  but  too  nar- 
row-minded  to   understand   that  prudery   is 
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commonly  far  more  indelicate  than  Btraight- 
forward  sense. 

"  Well,  love,  I  must  not  now  stand  sbivering 
on  tbe  brink  of  irresolution,  as  I  did  when  the 
light  of  that  calmly-reasoning  book  cleared 
away  the  mists  which  had  made  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  look  like  a  paradise.  As 
I  read  on  I  saw  clearly  the  position  in  which 
I  was  placed.  The  very  affection  which  I 
gave  to  my  lover,  so  ardent,  so  buoyant  in  its 
youthful  energy f  was  enlisted  to  oppose  my 
marriage  with  him.  For  what  true  love  would 
doom  its  object  to  the  misery  of  seeing  all  his 
dearest  ones  sinking  into  an  early  tomb  ?  Such 
was  not  my  love ;  aod  seeing  the  path  of  duty 
thus  strongly  marked  out  before  me,  I  resolved 
to  follow  it  without  flinching.  But  there  was 
still  something  more  to  be  done.  Hy  poor 
Henry  was  deeply  tainted  with  the  same  fell 
disease.  His  father  had  died  of  it ;  so  had  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  must  therefore  be 
made  to  understand  that  marriage  was  forbid- 
den to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  My  own  share  of 
the  trial  was  nearly  forgotten  when  I  thought 
of  this.  Gould  I  have  borne  the  burden  alone 
it  would  have  seemed  comparatively  light ;  but 
he  must  share  it,  and  that  was  indeed  hard  to 
endure.  To  have  taught  him  to  regard  me  as 
a  friend,  to  have  beheld  him  happily  married  to 
some  one  who  might  marry,  to  help  to  train  up  his 
children,  and  to  rejoice  over  their  health  and 
beauty — all  this  would  have  been  to  me  a  never- 
failing  source  of  happiness  and  consolation. 
But,  alas!  the  ban  was  upon  him  likewise. 
"We  wore  both  doomed  to  the  same  dreary  fate. 
All  that  was  left  us  to  do,  as  I  then  thought, 
was  dtemly  to  pluck  out  hope  from  our  hearts, 
and  prepare  for  the  early  grave  that  yawned  at 
our  feet. 

"  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  rushed  through  my  mind  during 
those  few  hours.  But  such  a  recital  would  be 
useless.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  when  the  sharp 
conflict  was  over,  and  my  resolution  firmly  bent 
upon  performing  the  hard  task  assigned  to  me,  I 
experienced  a  degree  of  composure  that  surprised 
myself.  It  arose  from  my  faith  in  God*s  mercy 
that  BO  great  a  sacrifice  to  right  and  justice 
would  not  be  made  in  vain. 

"  I  went  to  my  father's  study,  to  concert  with 
him  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  subject  to 
Henry.  My  poor  father  was  still  terribly  agi- 
tated, but  my  calmness  seemed  to  communicate 
itself  to  him ;  and  when  I  perceived  that,  it  stim- 
ulated me  to  still  greater  efforts  to  preserve  my 
self-control.  He  was  astonished  and  delighted, 
and  the  fervent  blessings  he  called  down  upon 


me,  mingled  with  praises  at  what  he  called  my 
*  heroic  fortitude,'  reflected  back  upon  me  acme  of 
the  consolation  J  had  imparted.  Thua  I  began 
already  to  reap  the  reward  of  having  done  that 
which  was  right. 

"  My  father  advised  that  I  should  not  write  to 
Henry  immediately,  but  await  the  arrival  of 
his  next  letter,  as  this  would  g^ve  me  time  to  de- 
liberate on  the  best  way  of  broaching  the  sub- 
ject. To  inflict  this  dreadful  pain  upon  him  I 
loved  BO  dearly,  was  the  severest  trial  of  all ; 
but  Borrows  never  come  singly,  and  there  was 
yet  another  impending  over  us.  That  evening 
we  received  a  hasty  summons  to  the  bedside  of 
my  sister,  her  illness  having  assumed  an  alarm- 
ing character.  Her  husband  had  carried  her  to 
Torquay  in  the  spring,  and  thither  we  followed 
them. 

"  A  description  of  her  illnoBB  would  add  noth- 
ing to  the  usefulness  of  my  narrative,  so  I  will 
not  burden  your  young  mind  with  it.  She 
died  a  fortnight  after  our  arrivaL  There  is, 
however,  one  painfhl  circnmstanoe  which  I 
shall  allude  to,  because  it  beam  directly  on  the 
principle  I  am  endeavoring  to  enforce.  This 
was  my  poor  father's  sorrow.  He  saw  his 
daughter  die,  and  that,  one  would  think,  was 
grief  enough;  but  it  was  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  remorse  that  gnawed  his  soul  for  hav- 
ing in  the  first  place,  by  his  own  imprudent 
marriage,  inflicted  upon  her  the  feeble  con- 
stitution that  would  not  support  the  ordinary 
trials  of  maternity;  and  secondly,  for  having 
allowed  her  to  commit  the  same  error,  by  which 
her  life  was  shortened,  and  her  fatal  malady 
transmitted  to  her  innocent  children.  It  was 
no  alleviation  to  his  conscience  that  he  had  acted 
in  ignorance ;  he  continually  repeated  that  he 
ought  to  have  known  better.  The  only  drop  of 
comfort  that  he  found  in  this  bitter  cap  was 
derived  from  my  patient  submisBion  to  my  own 
Borrow.  To  the  hour  of  his  death  he  never  sus- 
pected what  my  actual  suffering  was,  for  I  fortu- 
nately possess  a  good  share  of  self-control,  asd 
that  enabled  mo  to  api>ear  more  resigned  than  I 
really  felt.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  paroxysm5 
of  agony  that  at  times  prostrated  all  my  ener- 
gies. They  were  not  of  long  duration,  howeTi-r. 
and  every  day  they  were  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  my  resignation  became  habitnaL  I 
may  praise  myself  at  this  distance  of  time,  m^ 
dear,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  e^otisni. 
just  as  old  ladies  are  allowed  to  boast  of  theb- 
charms,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  dis- 
interested sacrifices,  heroic  self-abnegation,  or 
any  thing,  in  fact,  but  taking  care  of  my  o'vu 
little  Belf,  and  rendering  such  atoms  of  serricr 
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to  my  fellow-crefttaret  as  liappen  to  come  in  my 
wAj.  Bat  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  life  ap- 
peared a  blanks-joyless,  hopeless,  sonlless.  I  felt 
tJuit  I  waa  immolated  at  the  altar  of  unrelenting 
jasttce,  a  ainless  bat  unresisting  victim.  The 
sentence  was  as  definite  as  it  was  righteons,  and 
I  had  no  wish  to  evade  my  doom^and  to  reverse 
it  vas  impossible.  Gradually  a  serener  mood 
came  over  me,  bringing  a  more  genuine  submis- 
sion and  less  despair.  My  father  also  required 
my  every  care.  He  would  remain  for  hours 
buried  in  melancholy  revery ;  and  Dr.  Winter, 
a  wise  student  of  human  character,  incited  me 
to  redoubled  exertion  by  arousing  fears  for  his 
mental  health.  I  believe,  now,  that  his  anxiety 
was  chiefly  on  my  account,  and  that  he  feared  I 
might  become  insane,  and  the  surest  way  to 
make  me  forget  my  own  g^ef  "vas  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  anxiety  respecting  my  father. 
Under  our  united  care,  he  began  to  regain  his 
tranquillity  and  self-possession ;  but  he  had  sus- 
tained a  shock  from  which  he  never  wholly  re- 
covered. 

"  I  had  heard  constantly  from  Henry  Goring 
while  we  were  at  Torquay,  and  after  our  return 
borne.  His  letters  were  full  of  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate condolence,  but  he  delicately  forbore  to 
make  any  allusion  to  our  expected  marriage. 
My  replies  had  been  brief,  for  I  had  not  been 
able  to  summon  courage  to  write  him  that  de- 
cisire  letter  that  would  annihilate  his  hopes. 
Bat  it  had  to  be  done,  and  delay  seemed  only  to 
aogment  the  difficulty.  However,  acting  oo 
Dr.  Winter's  advice,  I  wrote  a  preliminary  letter, 
vagaely  hinting  that  our  marriage  might  be  de- 
ferred longer  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  with- 
out assigning  any  cause  for  the  delay.  By  re- 
turn of  post  came  his  answer,  assuring  me  he 
would  not  urge  our  union,  until  g^ef  for  my 
sister's  death  had  so  far  subsided,  that  thoughts 
of  happineas  would  not  be  incongruous.  Thus 
(ax  it  setmed  he  had  not  taken  the  alarm,  as  we 
bad  intended  he  should.  Bat  then  followed 
these  words  in  a  postscript :  '  On  reading  your 
letter  again  my  mind  misgives  me.  Is  it  possi- 
ble there  can  be  any  other  reason  for  delay  be- 
side your  late  bereavement  ?  For  Heaven's  sake 
do  not  speak  to  me  in  riddles,  but  deal  with  me 
frankly.* 

''I  wrote  as  he  desired,  bidding  him  read  the 
fatal  book,  and  imploring  him  I.0  divest  himself 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  trammels  of  pas- 
sion, and  yield  to  the  dictates  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  as  I  sat 
by  my  father's  conchy  watching  the  first  sound 
bleep  he  had  enjoyed  fur  many  a  weary  night 


and  day,  the  door  opened  hastily,  and  Henry 
entered.  With  difficulty  I  suppressed  a  scream 
that  was  bursting  from  my  lips,  and,  rising  qui- 
etly, with  a  gesture  imposing  silence,  I  took  his 
hand,  and  led  him  into  the  garden. 

'*  *  Have  you  read  the  book  f  was  my  fii-st 
question. 

"  *  I  have,'  he  replied. 

"'Then,'  said  I,  *you  know  what  we  must 
do.' 

"  Alas !  I  had  judged  too  hastily.  Either  his 
feelings  were  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  ho 
had  not  been  so  well  trained  to  control  them. 
I  was  terrified  at  the  storm  my  words  aroused. 
The  wildest  expressions  of  love  were  mingled 
with  anger,  despair,  bitter  reproaches,  Jealousy, 
and  vengeance  on  those  who  had  instigated  me 
to  such  unnatural  conduct.  He  was  indeed 
shaken  by  a  tornado  of  all  violent  emotions. 
He  even  declared,  poor  fellow,  that  altered  af- 
fection was  my  real  motive,  and  that  the  book 
and  its  arguments  were  merely  a  subterfuge  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Very,  very  dearly  and  truly 
did  I  love  him,  so  you  must  not  think  me  very 
foolish,  if  unaided  and  weak  as  I  was,  my  reso- 
lution  began  to  quail  before  his  vehement  at- 
tack. Still,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  resisted  and 
argued;  then  I  wept  and  entreated.  He  did 
the  same,  bursting  into  fearful  paroxysms  of  pas- 
sion. Dreading  the  effect  which  this  powerful 
excitement  might  have  upon  his  lungs,  I  strove 
to  calm  him,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  prom- 
ising to  reconsider  the  question  at  issue,  when 
his  voice  became  husky  and  atifled ;  a  deadly 
paleness  displaced  the  brilliant  flush  upon  his 
cheek;  he  staggered,  and  sunk  heavily  on  a 
garden-seat  near  which  we  had  been  standing. 
Believing  he  had  fainted,  I  raised  his  head,  and 
in  doing  so  my  hand  was  covered  with  hot  blood 
that  was  gushing  from  his  monlh.  He  had 
ruptured  a  blood-vessel ! 

"  I  dared  not  scream,  for  my  father's  sake,  as 
bis  reason  might  be  wholly  unsettled  by  the 
spectacle  that  poor  Henry  presented.  I  dared 
not  leave  him,  while  I  ran  to  the  house.  I 
could  only  support  him  in  my  anna,  and 
look  wildly  around  for  help.  And  help  was 
near  at  hand.  Br.  Winter  had  caught  sight 
of  Henry  as  he  dashed  through  the  town 
in  a  carriage,  and  had  followed  him  immedi- 
ately, to  sustain  me  by  his  presence  and  advice, 
should  I  require  it,  or  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of 
such  an  event  as  had  actually  happened.  Ho 
hastily  summoned  the  servants,  who,  under  his 
directions,  removed  the  poor  sufferer  to  the  bed 
which  he  had  occupied  only  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, in  apparent  health  and  strength. 
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.  "  Toa  may  be  sore  that  erery  oare  was  layished 
upon  the  invalid  that  affection  and  skill  ooald 
suggest ; .  but  from  tbe  first  I  saw  that  Dr.  Win- 
ter had  no  Hope  of  bis  ultimate  recoverj.  The 
intelligence  was  broken  with  the  utmost  caution 
to  my  father,  whose  greatest  anxiety  was  on  my 
account.  But  when  he  saw  me  no  less  tranquil 
than  before — palery  my  glass  had  told  me,  I  coald 
not  bo — ^he  resigned  himself  patiently  to  this 
fresh  affliction. 

^  It  was  now  the  commencement  of  autumn ; 
during  that  season,  and  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  I  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  Heniy 
Goring.  His  mother  shared  with  me  the  duties 
of  nursing  him.  At  first  she  had  treated  me 
with  coldness,  I  might  almost  say  with  harsh- 
ness, because  she  thought  I  had  sacrificed  her 
son  to  a  fantastic  and  unnatural  whim.  Bat 
when  Henry  himself,  calmed  by  suffering,  at 
last  acknowledged  the  rectitude  of  my  motives, 
her  manner  completely  changed,  and  she  be- 
came as  kind  as  she  had  before  been  stem. 

**  Toward  the  end  of  spring  our  patient  seemed 
to  rally ;  but  Dr.  Winter  warned  me  not  to  be 
deluded  by  appearances.  Again  he  sank ;  and 
again  his  mother  thought  she  read  returning 
health  in  the  bright  hectic  flash;  and  yet  again 
was  she  compelled  to  own  that  her  hopes  had 
been  illusory.  Amid  all  these  apparent  varia- 
tions, the  insidious  enemy  continued  its  ravages, 
and  ere  the  summer  was  quite  gone,  my  poor 
Henry  slept  in  his  grave.  He  died—and,  mark 
this,  dear  Margaret,  for  it  has  been  my  consola- 
tion during  all  these  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  time — his  last  words  were  a  blessing 
on  me  for  clinging  to  the  right. 

**  I  bore  his  loss  with  patience,  for  sorrow  had 
become  my  familiar  companion ;  and  thence- 
forth I  devoted  myself  unremittingly  to  my 
father.  When  he  died,  which  was  about  ten 
years  ago,  I  became  by  invitation  of  your  kind 
parents  a  member  of  their  family.  And  here  I 
am  still  you  see,  living  very  happily,  and  always 
prepared  for  death.  I  render  what  services  I  can 
to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  thereby  secure  con- 
stant pleasure  to  myself.  I  am  without  anxiety 
for  the  fatore,  careful  of  the  present,  and  above 
all— and,  oh,  Margaret,  think  what  a  blessing 
this  must  be !  I  am  free  from  remorse  for  the 
past! 

"  And  now  do  you  at  last  understand  why  I 
am  an  old  maid  T*  continued  Cousin  Lucy,  with 
a  gentle  smile. 

''  I  do,  dear  cousin,'*  replied  Margaret,  **  but 
may  I  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  ?  Will  it 
be  painful  for  you  to  say  any  thing  more  P' 

'*  Certainly  not,  love.    It  most  always  be  a 


sad  subject,  but  it  can  never  be  a  painful  one. 
Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like ;  my  object 
would  not  be  attained  if  you  did  not  perfiectly 
understand  all  that  I  have  said." 

"  I  believe  I  understand  it  all ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  did  not  feel  as  though  you  had  been 
the  cause  of  poor  Mr.  Goring's  accident  ?  I 
think  /should." 

"  In  the  first  burst  of  grief  I  did,  but  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  I  had  done  right,  and  that 
left  no  room  for  self-reproach." 

**  And  yet  you  must  have  been  very  miMrable 
when  you  refiected  that  you  could  never  have  a 
kind  husband  to  protect  you,  nor  loving  chil- 
dren to  comfort  you ;  you,  too,  who  are  so  fond 
of  children!" 

"  For  that  very  reason  how  much  more  miser- 
able should  I  have  been  to  have  seen  my  chil- 
dren blighted  in  their  youth ;  or,  on  my  own 
death-bed,  to  know  that  I  left  behind  me  some 
unfortunate  creatures  whom  I  had  endowed  with 
mortal  disease  I  With  what  amount  of  courage 
could  I  have  met  death,  conscious  that  my  life 
had  only  been  an  injary  to  the  world — that  I 
had  helped  to  extend  misery  to  anbom  genera- 
tions f  Is  not  my  present  lonely  life  preferable 
to  this  r 

"A  thousand  times!"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
your  poor  sister  must  have  thought  so  too,  I 
think.     What  became  of  her  children  f 

"  By  very  great  care  they  were  reared  to  the 
age  of  man  and  womanhood.  Then,  one  by  one, 
three  ot  them  dropped  ofi^  and  now  only  one  re- 
mains— that  Raymond  Peroival,  of  whom  you 
have  frequently  heard,  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  traveling." 

'<How  do  you   account  for  your  own  es- 


p»» 


cape 

"  In  the  first  place,  by  having  been  brought  up| 
in  a  very  healthfal  farm-house,  where  I  was! 
seztt  daring  my  mother's  last  illness,  and  whcna 
I  remained  for  several  years,  running  wild  like  4 
young  colt.  Then  I  always  had  a  fit  of  sickness 
whenever  I  was  sent  away  to  school,  so  I  wasj 
kept  at  home  and  attended  a  day-sciiool.  I 
thus  escaped  many  things  that  would  have 
called  forth  the  lurking  enemy,  had  I  been  suV 
jected  to  them  for  any  length  of  time.  In  after 
years,  thanks  to  good  Dr.  Winter's  judicious 
advice,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  my  own  health.  In  fact,  to  avoid  bein^ 
thrown  a  sickly  burden  upon  my  friends,  mi^ 
life  is  one  continaed  course  of  self-deniaL  Awi 
I  invited  to  a  ball  or  large  party— and  yoi^ 
know  I  am  sometimes,  old  maid  though  I  am — 
I  consider  whether  it  would  be  wiser  for  me  to 
accept  the  invitation,  which  would  affoxtl  me 
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much  pleasure,  bat  to  do  whicli  I  mast  ineur 
the  risks  attending  late  houn,  heated  rooms, 
currents  of  cold  air,  the  temptations  of  dancing, 
esdng  ices,  and  bo  on;  or  to  stay  quietly  at 
home,  read,  work,  and  ohat,  take  my  biscuit  and 
glass  of  milk,  and  go  to  bed  at  10  as  usual.  In 
the  same  way  I  reduce  every  thing  to  this  ques- 
tion, What  imgJU  I  to  do  P  I  do  this  not  from  any 
great  desire  to  prolong  my  life,  but  to  preserve 
my  indepeadenoe  as  long  as  possible.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  so- 
ciety to  keep  his  own  health  in  the  best  state 
of  which  it  is  capable,  because  an  unhealthy 
member  is  a  burden  instead  of  a  support  to  the 
community. 

'^  Reflect  upon  this,  my  dear  child,  when  a  lit- 
tle spice  of  vanity  prompts  you  to  wear  a  pair 
of  pretty,  thin  boots  at  a  picnic,  in  dubious 
weather,  instead  of  less  sightly  but  more  sub- 
atantial  ones.     '  If  I  •ImUd  catch  cold,*  whis- 


peied  Vanity, '  that  woulct  hurt  nobody  but  my- 
self.' But  Vanity  would  mislead  you,  as  she 
usually  does  those  who  listen  to  her,  and  try  to 
make  you  overlook  the  trouble  that  your  illness 
would  entail  upon  your  family.  Jbw  would  be 
nursed  and  tended,  while  not  one  other  person 
in  the  house  would  be  exempt  from  trouble  and 
anxiety  on  your  account." 

*'  Thank  you,  dear  Lucy,  both  for  your  story 
and  your  lecture.  I  have  often  sinned  quite 
thdughtlessly  in  the  way  you  speak  of,  about  my 
dress,  and  so  on,  but  I  will  be  more  careful  for 
the  future." 

**  If  you  act  up  to  that  resolution,  Margaret, 
I  shall  see  that  my  warning  tale  has  not  been 
told  in  vain.  But  come,  the  sun  has  ju&t  set, 
and  I  must  not  wait  for  the  night  dews,  thereby, 
like  too  many  teachers,  spoiling  a  good  precept 
by  a  bad  example. 
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The   Big   Bell. 


BT   OBO.  W.  W.   HOVOHTOir. 

rpHB  tower  lifted  by  the  shore, 
Within  a  big  bell  hung. 
And  three  strong  men  stood  at  the  rope 
Whenever  it  was  swung. 

In  storms  and  tempests  it  was  heard, 
A-crying  through  the  gloom, 

Or  in  the  hour  of  wild  affright, 
And  fear  was  in  its  boom. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  by  that  way 
Came  Esther,  Jesefth's  wife, 

And  by  her  played  he;  only  babe, 
Her  love,  and  Joseph's  life. 


He  ehirruped  in  his  boyish  glee, 
And  stoned  the  swooping  birds, 

Or  called  upon  the  answering  cliflb, 
And  made  them  speak  in  words. 
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And  sporting  in  the  silTer  waTW, 

Tbftt  kissed  bis  nakedness, 
He  shonted  to  the  mother, ''  Look, 

And  see  your  little  Ches!" 

^  Oh,  look,  mamma,  and  see  me  now  !** 
She  tnmed  to  please  the  child. 

And  froze  with  fear  to  see  a  wave. 
That  roae,  scowl-eyed  and  wild. 

**  0  Cheswick,  fly  I    Oh  come  to  me  f 
Too  late !    She  gained  the  strand 

To  see  him  swept  £eir,  far  away. 
And  watch  his  sinking  hand. 

She  rent  her  carls ;  one  look  to  heayen 

The  piteous  mother  sent; 
Then  struggling  up  the  stony  chasm, 

Her  hreathing  well-nigh  spent ; 

She  leaped  within  the  tower-door; 

She  seised  the  mighty  coil, 
^nd  at  the  dozen  shivering  peals 

Each  lahorer  dropt  his  toil. 

*^  Oh  woe,  oh  wool  oh,  grievous  woe !** 

The  booming  message  rang ; 
*^  Oh  hasten,  yeoman !    Woe,  oh  woe  V 

It  cried,  '\Clang,  clang ;  dang,  dang.*' 

They  saved  the  hoy,  they  saved  the  wife. 
And  still  the  big  bell  hummed ; 

And  Joseph  bore  them  to  his  home, 
Kor  was  the  big  bell  dumbed.. 

• 

The  tower  stiU  stands  beside  the  sea, 

Within  the  bell  is  hung ; 
But  never  yet  has  man  been  known 

Has  swung  its  mighty  tongue 
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^^  TXT^^R^  f^^^^  ve  «o  in  the  Bammer  f 
V  Y  Eveiy  respectable  molher  of  a  family 
in  the  cities  asks  that  question  of  the  head  of 
the  iamil  J.  The  qnestion  beoomes  more  press- 
ing  as  the  seitson  adyances,  and  the  June  heats 
draw  on  apaoe.  We  most  go  somewhere.  We 
otnnot  swelter  during  the  unhealthy  months  in 
these  hot  streets,  in  the  glaze  of  this  fierce  sun, 
reflected  from  brick  walls  and  stone  parements. 
We  can  not  breathe  the  foul  rapors,  and  nauseate 
in  the  poisonous  smells  of  the  filthy  city.  Be- 
sides, it  is  unfashionable  to  stay.  All  our  neigh- 
hors  go  out  of  town.  The  Smiths  shut  up  their 
house ;  the  Browns,  prudent  people,  rent  their 
house ;  and  will  not  the  Jones  fkmily  lose  caste 
sod  disgrace  their  name,  if  by  staying  in  town, 
they  show  that  they  are  poor,  or  mean,  or 
eccentric?  Certainly  we  must  go  somewhere, 
eyen  if  it  be  only  for  a  fortnigbt  or  a  week. 
We  must  go  somewhere,  cTon  if  we  might  be 
more  comfortable  in  staying  at  home.  We 
must  make  so  much  of  a  sacrifice  to  fashion. 
So  the  shrewd  mother  of  the  house  reasons  and 
pleads,  and  her  lovely  daughters,  who  have 
▼isions  of  brilliant  matches,  and  foreign  counts, 
tnd  officers  in  uniform,  and  no  ecd  of  polkas,  in 
the  fascinating  tJirongs  of  the  watering-places, 
reinforce  her  plea  by  their  entreaties.  Pater- 
familias has  to  yield,  while  he  perhaps  curses 
the  folly,  and  groans  over  the  expense.  He 
must  giro  up  his  comfortable  home  for  the  time, 
and  try  the  fifth  story  of  a  lath-and-plaster 
hotel,  rather  than  be  read  out  of  the  circle  of 
the  aristocratic  world.  He  must  be  ''out  of 
town"  with  the  rest  in  the  summer. 

But  where  to  go  P  A  hard  matter  to  decide. 
The  watering-placeSywhere  they  drink  and  bathe, 
are  attractive,  fashionable— but  then  they  are  so 
frightfully  expensiTO,  and  the  chanceof  getting 
accommodations  is  so  sb'ght!  Such  diBsipatton, 
tool  So  many  adyenturers!  It  is  not  safe  to 
go  there  with  John  and  Jane,  for  there  are 
gambling-houses,  and  sometimes  elopements. 
All  the  gain  from  the  waters  will  be  nullified 
by  the  late  hours,  and  the  late  suppers,  and  the 
high  living,  and  the  necessity  of  dressing  in  the 
latest  style.  One  who  goes  to  Saratoga,  and 
Sharon,  and  Newport,  and  liong  Branch,  and 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  must  do  as  the  rest 
do,  and  not  go  as  an  invalid.  Invalids  are  a 
nnisaaoe  in  fashionable  watering-places.    Who 


cares  for  those  nice  analyses  of  the  draughts 
from  the  High  Bock,  or  the  Iodine,  or  the  Con- 
gress ?  The  water  is  only  a  secondary  matter 
at  a  fashionable  watering-place;  a  morning 
draught  in  obedience  to  custom  and  tradition, 
but  not  a  primary  reason  for  seeking  this  shrine 
of  pleasure.  The  smallest  number  of  those  who 
engage  their  rooms  months  beforehand  in  the 
monster  hotels  think  of  their  morning  beverages 
of  mineral  liquids,  tonic,  diuretic,  and  cathartic. 
The  joy  of  the  "  Springs*'  is  not  in  the  fiowing 
fountain,  but  in  the  nice  chances  and  the  nice 
people  that  they  shall  meet.  There  are  fanatics, 
no  doubt,  who  persist  in  going  to  Saratoga  year 
after  year,  for  the  purpose,  which  they  unblush- 
ingly  avow,  of  "  drinking  the  waters ;"  and  who 
boast  that  they  get  health  for  all  the  year  in 
their  daily  rule  of  six  tumblers  from  the  Con- 
gress Spring  for  three  weeks  in  the  month  of 
July.  There  are  blinded  ecthosiasts,  who 
dwell  fondly  on  the  delights  of  sulphur  water, 
and  insist  that  no  wine  makes  the  heart  so  glad. 
But  in  the  fashionable  watering-places,  the  first 
and  the  abeorbing  purpose  is  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  that  comes  in  dissipation  and  show- 
not  any  pleasure  which  is  dependent  on  medi- 
cine, or  diet,  or  regimen.  The  question  is  not 
Where  is  there  a  healing  fountain  P  but,  Where 
ia  the  best  place  to  be  in  summer  P  The  majority 
of  voices  will  probably  decide  for  the  watering- 
places,  if  one  can  afford  the  expense.  The  ap- 
proTod  order  for  those  who  are  arbiters  in  the 
world  of  fashion,  includes  several  watering- 
places  in  the  summer  programme.  Saratoga  in 
July,  Newport  in  August,  and  then  perhaps  some 
more  quiet  resort  in  September.  As  the  Boyal 
Lady  of  England  has  her  summer-houses  in 
Windsor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  at 
Balmoral,  so  the  leaders  of  society  here  would 
show  that  they  change  their  summer  rvsorts 
with  the  months,  and  have  not  fastened  them- 
selves in  a  single  place.  The  newspapers 
chronicled  not  long  ago  the  achievement  of  a 
fortunate  petroleum  dealer,  who  boasted  that  in 
four  weeks  he  had  visited  with  his  family  six 
different  watering-places,  in  six  difEnent  States. 
But  all  can  not  go  to  the  watering-places. 
Many  can  not  afford  it,  and  some  do  not  like  the 
show,  and  glare,  and  jostling  of  those  centres  of 
fashionable  dissipation.  Where  shall  the  more 
quiet  people  go,  who  would  have  rest  and  relax 
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ation,  and  freedom,  and  have  it  all  at  reasonable 
oost?    They  have  their   choice  between   the 
mountains,  and  the  Bea> shore,  and  the  inland 
farming  towns.    The  monutains  are  the  most 
romantic,  and  imagination  kindles  at  the  thought 
of  the  great  swelling  masses,  and  the  awful 
shadows,  the  snow  and    the   glens,  and   the 
oavems,  and  the  unknown  monsters,  wolves  and 
bears,  in  their  solemn  forests.    We  have  for- 
tunately plenty  of  mountains  close  at  hand,  the 
White  Mountains,  and  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  Alleghanies,  and 
«ne  Catskills — ^not  to  mention  Schooley's  Moun- 
tain, and  the  West  Point  Highlands— and  aU 
within  a  day's  ride  from  New  York.    To  go  to 
the  mountains  was  once  a  laborious  and  hasar- 
dous  enterprise.    Now  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
short  drive.    One  can  almost  have  a  home  in 
the  mountains,  and  do  business  in  the  city. 
The  mountains  certainly  have  the  first  claim 
upon  the  deniaens  of  the  city,  for  one  summer 
at  least,  and  they  have  not  wanted  loving  and 
saintly  demonstrators  of  their  charms.    It  is 
putting  it  mildly  to  call  Murray  a  "  poet"  in  his 
description  of  the  Adirondacks;  his  sketches 
have  all  a  poet's  license.     And  Starr  King,  in 
the  pictures  of  Mount  Washington    and  his 
companion  peaks,  has  allowed  an   exuberant 
fancy  full  play.     Every  weU-ordered   family 
ought  to  make  one  pilgrimage  at  least  from  the 
haunts  of  fashion  to  the  **  shrines"  of  Nature, 
and  no  man  or  woman  can  be  called  *'  educated'' 
who  has  not  seen  the  mountains  long  enough  and 
often  enough  to  catch  something  of  their  mean- 
ing.   It  is  a  shame  when  the  Swiss  Alps  give  to 
Americans  their  first  idea  of  the  strength  and 
grandeur  of  the  eternal  hills.     If  we  have  not 
yet  been  there,  let  one  summer  resort  this  year 
be  by  all  means  "the  mountains,"  even,  if  we 
have  to  meet  discomforts  and  hardships,  bad 
beds,  black  flies,  midges  at  night,  sudden  showers, 
and  rough  customers  in  the  guise  of  guides  and 
landlords.    We  shall  find  soon  enough  that  a 
good    many    lies   have   been    told  about  the 
pleasures  of  mountain  life,  but  all  this  pleasure 
will  not  prove  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

Those  who  go  to  the  mountains,  however, 
should  make  up  their  minds  to  do  as  moun- 
latneers  do :  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation, 
and  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  there.  One  who 
expects  to  live  the  life  of  the  city  when  he  is 
among  the  hills  only  makes  a  fool  of  himself. 
We  chanced  once  to  meet  at  Meyringen  in 
Switserland  a  burly  Englishman,  who  was  be- 
side himself  with  wrath,  because  his  courier— 
"  confound  the  blaokgaard*s  impudence"— had 


ikeharged  Him  1    The  courier  was  quite  right,  for 
he  said  that  it  would  ruin  his  reputation  to 
tzavel  with  a  man  who  was  not  willing  to  cross 
the  mountains,  bnt  only  cared  for  his  dinners  in 
the  hotels.    In  a  previous  essay,  we  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  well-known  bachelor  of  Boston,  a 
fixture  in  the  Tremont  House,  who  went  up  to 
Fabyan's  in  the  White  Mountain  Notch  in  tlip 
summer  of  1850,  just  to  '*  rest  his  stomacb." 
*'  filess  your  soul,  sir,"  said  he, "  I  have  no  idra 
of  climbing  on  any  bridle-paths."     Those  who 
go  to  the  mountains,  and  mean  to  get  physical 
or  spiritual  benefit  from  their  expedition  should 
go  prepared  to  venture  In  the  gorges,  to  explore 
the  caves,  to  climb  the  steeps,  and  to  make 
martyrs  of  themselves,  if  they  are  short  of  wind, 
and  stout  of  frame.    If  they  are  sportsmen,  they 
must  prove  their  skill  in  stalking  a  deer  or 
bringing  down  a  loon,  all  the  more  if  they  can 
do  it  in  a  thunder-stoxm.    If  they  are  fishermen, 
ihoy  must  wade  in  the  brooks,  and  show  their 
captures  of  mottled  trout.    The  highest  peaks 
acoessible  must  be  scaled,  and  they  must  go 
down  in  the  deep  ravines.    There  is  nothing: 
more  absurd  than  the  manners  of  city  life  in  the 
mountain  hostelries,  or  the  costumes  of  Broad- 
way on  the  sides  of  Kearsarge  and  Greylock. 
And  half  the  benefit  of  a  trip  to  the  mountains 
is  lost  in  the  multiplication  of  urban  labour-eaT- 
ing  comforts  in  the  wild  glens.    A  railway  on 
the  slope  of  Mount  Washing^n  is  a  great  con- 
venience, no  doubt,  but   who  that  has  toiled 
through  those  woods   and   over  those  rock^ 
stumbling  at  every  step  on  the  highest  ledges, 
and  drenched  again  and  again  in  *'  the  mono- 
tain  sweat,"  would  change  that  experience  for 
the  snail's  pace  of  a  cramped  railway  car  P    We 
do  not  go  to  the  mountains  to  find  the  ways  and 
luxuries  of  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

Few  care,  however,  to  stay  long  at  the  moun- 
tains. A  day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two  at  bi- 
thest,  is  enough  for  most  summer  tourists. 
Enthusiastio  trout  fishermen,  like  Dr.  Bemis,  or 
the  painter  Harding,  may  make  a  long  season 
among  the  bills,  but  the  rest  pass  on,  when  thef 
have  fairly  fixed  the  scenery  in  their  miiidf. 
Comparatively  few,  too.  go  to  the  mountains  s 
second  time,  and  the  passion  of  such  a  man  t? 
Starr  King,  who  would  run  up  to  the  monntaisi 
in  the  late  autumn,  or  even  in  the  dead  cl 
winter,  away  from  the  cheerful  fires  of  Bnr- 
roughs  Place,  seems  unaccountable  to  cahner 
souls.  The  mountains  will  only  do  for  thosel 
who  limit  their  absence  from  the  city  to  a  fort- 
night or  less;  those  who  mean  to  stayav»T 
longer  must  try  some  other  resort  And  thai 
the  "sea-shore"    claims   consideraiion.    Hov 
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deligbtfdl,  how  miggestiire,  the  great  and  wide 
sea,  so  rast,  so  infinite,  so  endless  in  movement, 
n  deep  in  mystery  I  Let  us  go  to  the  sea-shoroi 
where  we  can  look  off  from  morning  till  night, 
on  the  boaatiful  bine,  and  see  the  ships  go  sailing 
by,  and  watch  the  tumbling  billows,  and  the 
white  caps  of  foam,  and  the  creeping  sorf  npon 
the  beach,  and  the  fishermen  at  their  toil,  and 
the  wheeling  gnlls  in  the  air,  and  glory  of  the 
son  as  he  rises  from  the  ware,  all  fresh  from  his 
slumber!  Have  not  the  boys  read  Brron,  and 
the  girls  read  Thalassa,  and  shall  the  head  of 
the  house  plead  against  them  in  his  prosaic 
realism,  that  there  are  sand-flies,  and  dirty  eea- 
weed,  and  the  smell  of  decaying  fish,  and 
wretched  fogs,  and  horrible  road%  and  no  shade 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  a  stupid  sameness 
from  morning  till  night  P  Shall  these  grum- 
bling objections  OTerrule  the  thought  of  the 
healthy  baths  in  the  sorf,  and  the  nice  boating 
parties  and  yacht  races,  and  the  capital  fishing, 
not  of  wretched  Httlv  brook  trout  and  perch,  but 
of  great  ood  and  halibut,  and  the  ravenouB  blue 
fish,  possibly  of  the  dreadful  shark  P  And  the 
beaches  are  so  handy,  too.  As  the  riTers  run  by 
all  the  large  towns  inland,  so  the  Lord  has 
kindly  ordered  the  beaches  near  the  great  cities. 
Bockaway  and  Long  Branch  near  to  Kew  York. 
Cape  May  near  to  Philadelphia.  Nantasket  and 
Xahant  beach  near  to  the  American  Athens. 
What  a  blessed  thing  that  this  land  has  such  a 
long  sea-eoast  for  the  refreshing  of  its  tired 
■peculators  and  trafilckers,  where  the  breeaes 
may  blow  upon  their  fevered  cheeks ! 

8ea  air,  nevertheless,  is  not  good  for  all  con- 
stitutions. The  damp,  salt  wind  has  for  some 
lungs  danger  rather  than  tonic  help.  The  sport 
of  bathing  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  rhouma- 
tiam  comes  out  of  that  leaping  in  the  wave. 
Even  the  grand  prospect  may  oppress  the  soul 
by  its  vastness,  and  weary  by  its  monotony. 
There  are  those  who  insist  that  they  never  tire 
of  looking  upon  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  always 
new  in  its  play  of  form  and  colour.  In  most 
cases,  nerertheless,  those  who  make  that  state- 
ment are  self-deceived,  if  they  are  sincere.  The 
human  soul  ought  not  to  bear  such  a  constant 
Btnin,  ought  to  get  tired  of  that  eternal  heaving 
of  the  wave.  Even  the  sailor,  whose  home  is  on 
the  deep,  longs  for  the  end  of  his  sea  royage ;  and 
the  passenger  counts  the  days  to  the  end,  when 
the  voyage  is  hardly  begun.  It  is  inconsistent 
that  those  who  And  the  sea  so  monotonous  and 
tiresome  when  it  is  all  around,  should  find  it  so 
delightful  and  varied  when  it  is  seen  from  the 
shore  for  days  and  weeks.  There  is  real  benefit 
and  quickening  from  life  on   the  sea-shore, 


where  rest  and  bracing  air  are  so  happily  brought 
together.  Yet  the  sea-shore  has  not  that  im- 
mense advantage  which  is  often  claimed  for  it. 
Even  the  coolness  of  its  airs  in  the  sesson  of  the 
dog-star  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  there  is  not 
much  advantage  in  the  breeae  from  the  water 
when  the  loss  of  shade  is  considered.  The  mer- 
cury marks  as  great  heat  by  the  sea-side  as  in 
places  inland,  and  one  may  find  the  days  of  July 
as  uncomfortable  in  Newport  as  in  Kew  York. 
When  the  risks  of  living  at  the  sea-side  am 
taken  into  the  aesount,  the  dangers  from  slippery 
rocks,  leaking  boats,  sudden  squalls,  imprudent 
bathing,  heavy  fogs,  and  necessary  exposure,  are 
taken  into  the  account,  the  balance  is  not  largely 
on  that  side  as  against  a  home  nearer  to  the 
field  and  to  the  forrst.  Those  who  live  in 
the  inland  cities,  in  St.  Louis,  end  Oincinnati, 
and  Pittsburg,  will  do  well  to  get  away  from 
the  burning  heats  of  their  alluvial  soils,  and  the 
hateful  clouds  of  carbon  in  their  air,  to  the 
purer  breath  of  the  sea,  and  its  broader  outlook ; 
but  that  is  not  so  needful  for  those  whose  home 
is  already  in  cities  by  the  sea. 

The  third  alternative  of  those  who  would  go 
out  of  the  city  in  the  summer,  is  to  find  a  retreat 
in  some  country,  farm-house,  where  they  may 
smell  the  new-mown  hay,  eat  fresh  eggs  and 
fresh  vegetables,  drink  pure  milk,  and  have 
plenty  of  room  for  the  children  to  run  about. 
This  variety  of  rustication  has  the  advantage 
of  cheapness ;  yet  in  these  last  years  the  scale  of 
prices  has  considerably  risen,  and  now  the  cost 
of  living  in  a  country  cottage  for  two  or  three 
months,  even  where  there  are  no  **  extras"  to  pay 
for,  is  not  so  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
accommodation  at  the  sea-side.  The  h ard  work- 
ing farmers,  who  barely  get  a  living  from  their 
land,  make  up  the  lack  by  their  income  from 
summer  visitors,  just  as  the  owners  of  Newport 
cottages  support  themselves  all  the  year  from 
the  rent  of  their  furnished  houses  in  July  and 
August.  And  charming  as  these  farm-houses 
are  in  their  rural  simplicity,  they  have  their 
trials.  The  wet  g^rass  in  the  morning  is  trouble- 
some. The  roads  are  impassable  in  rainy 
weather.  There  are  flies  in  the  day-time,  bugji 
and  beetles  in  the  evening,  and  mosquitoes 
musical  all  through  the  night.  Fever  may  be 
caught  in  the  fogs.  When  you  would  like  to 
ride,  the  horses  are  always  busy  in  farm  work. 
The  wholesome  fare  is  often  scanty,  and  the 
cookery  is  not  palatable.  The  beef  is  tough,  the 
potatoes  are  sodden,  and  the  bread  is  cosjrse. 
You  havA  to  keep  early  hours,  and  go  to  bed 
long  before  you  are  sleepy,  unless  you  attempt 
vainly  to  read  by  the  light  of  a  dim  tallow 
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eandle.  If  you  refoBe  to  make  oonfideDoe  with 
your  host  and  his  family,  and  to  admit  them  to 
your  secrets,  you  are  looked  upon  coldly,  and 
served  reluctantly.  The  routine  of  farm  life 
soon  loses  its  novelty,  and  after  you  have  seen 
the  cows  milked,  and  the  hutter  churned,  and 
the  pigs  fed,  and  the  chickens  in  their  coop,  for 
a  few  successive  days,  these  huoolic  duties  cease 
to  he  exciting,  and  you  pine  for  a  more  complex 
and  varied  life.  You  find  that  the  farmer's 
family  are  very  unconscious  of  the  poetic  heauty 
of  their  hard  life,  and  that  they  envy  the  happy 
dwellers  in  the  cities,  and  hate  their  own  tire- 
some drudgery ;  and  insensihly  you  come  to 
feel  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  and  to  thank 
God  that  you  are  spared  this  homely  servitndp. 
There  is,  however,  still  another  method  which 
some  take  in  our  time,  which  seems  to  answer 
the  demand  of  fiuhion,  hut  does  not,  after  all, 
make  a  very  important  change  in  the  habit  of 
life.  Not  a  few  oall  it  "  going  out  of  town  for 
the  summer,"  when  they  only  go  from  a  large 
city  to  a  smaller  city,  only  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  provincial  centres,  only  from  comfortable 
houses  on  the  avenues  to  lees  comfortable  hotels 
in  the  large  shire-towns.  Paterson  and  Pough- 
keepsie  are  "  country  places*'  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York ;  Worcester  and  Springfield  to  the 
wise  Bostonians.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while 
these  smaller  cities  are  more  and  more  becoming 
summer  resorts  for  residents  of  the  larger  cities, 
their  own  citizens  are  constrained  by  the  same 
inexorable  fashion  to  go  away  somewhere  for  the 
summer.  The  law  is  as  absolute  in  the  town  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  as  in  the  city  of 
two  hundred  thousand  or  five  hundred  thousand. 
In  some  respects  these  small  cities  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  watering-plaoes,  or  sea-side  life,  or 
farm  life.  There  is  more  going  on  in  them, 
more  variety,  more  show  of  human  activity, 
more  to  enlist  sympathies.  They  have  preten- 
tious shops,  which  imitate  fairly  the  best  in  the 
metropolis.  They  have  easy  communication, 
trains  of  cars  five  times  or  ten  times  in  the  day, 
with  newspaper  depots,  and  local  papers,  and  a 
choice  of  churches,  and  the  frequent  sound  of 
bells,  tolling  the  Catholic  Angelus,  or  the  Bap- 
tist prayer-meeting,  or  the  funersl  procession. 
In  the  summer,  they  are  sure  to  be  visited  by  two 
or  three  caravans  and  circus  companies,  with 
their  gorgeous  chariots,  their  spirited  music, 
their  monkeys  and  dogs  and  ponies,  and  the 
admiring  crowds  watching  their  progress  along 
the  streets.  There  are  meetings  of  citizens,  too, 
which  can  be  attended,  politioal,  agricultural, 
educational;  school  examinations,  school  ex- 
hibitions,  and  the  like.     If  you  would  get  the 


last  novel,  there  is  a  library  conveniently  at 
hand.  If  you  would  have  society,  it  is  easy  to 
get  invitations  to  picnics,  and  clam-bakes,  end 
evening  parties,  which  are  always  coming  up  in 
small  cities  in  the  summer  months.  Indeed,  the 
aristocrats  who  come  into  the  country,  for  the 
summer,  in  this  way  may  find  that  they  get  more 
excitement  in  these  small  cities  than  in  their 
own  homes,  where  they  are  so  shut  in  by  the 
throng  and  press.  The  contrast  of  this  life  with 
the  ordinary  life  of  cities,  is  not  great  enough  to 
give  the  benefit  of  going  out  of  town. 

All  these  ways  of  finding  enjoyment,  and 
meeting  the  social  demand  have  reason,  though 
all  of  them  have  their  prosaic  side.  There  are 
certain  gener^  rules  that  are  applicable,  no 
matter  which  kind  of  summer  resort  any  one 
may  choose.  The  first  of  these  is,  to  m*ke  tht 
beti  of  what  hat  bem  ehcten^  to  get  out  of  it  aU 
that  it  has,  and  not  to  expect  what  it  can  not 
give.  Grumbling  and  complaining  will  not 
help  the  matter  at  all,  even  if  the  complaint  he 
well  founded.  Do  not  anticipate  any  more 
pleasure  in  your  summer  home  than  you  get  in 
your  winter  home,  or  think  that  Paradise  is  to 
be  gained  in  Saratoga,  or  Swampscott,  or  Sud- 
bury, any  more  than  in  New  York  or  Boston. 
Take  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be  a  good 
many  annoyances  in  this  recreation,  and  that 
you  will  have  to  pay  rather  dearly  for  it,  as  you 
do  for  most  kinds  of  pleasure.  Mark  Tapley's 
resolution  to  be  '*  jolly"  always,  and  jolly  all 
the  more,  when  circumstances  are  unpromising, 
is  a  good  resolution  for  any  kind  of  summer 
resort.  Good  nature  is  nowhere  more  needed 
or  more  helphiL  Keep  your  criticism  in  you 
breast,  until  you  get  back  to  the  safe  fastness  of 
the  city,  where  you  can  relieve  your  soul  without 
adding  to  your  misery.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  light  is  so  brilliant,  and  the  breezes  are  so 
soft,  we  ought  all  to  be  optimists ;  the  pessimists 
on  the  hiU-side  or  on  the  sea-shore  are  at  war 
with  Nature.  Let  the  imagination  magniff 
common  things  into  grandeur.  Don't  contra- 
dict the  good  man,  who  sees  in  his  acres  of 
ploughed  field,  his  ancient  orchard,  and  hia 
ditched  meadow,  a  landscape  fit  for  a  king.  If 
the  milk  is  sour,  remember  that  sour  milk  vai 
the  favorite  drink  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs. 
If  the  beef  is  tough,  take  it  as  a  warning  to 
longer  mastication  and  a  wholesome  trial  of 
patience.  If  there  are  fogs  in  the  air,  think  of 
Turner's  pictures,  and  the  verdict  of  the  in- 
spired apostle  of  English  art. 

2.  A  second  rule  for  those  who  seek  aummer 
resorts  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  throw  of  Ammhw 
earu.    If  the  head  of  the  firm  goes  away  with 
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lis  fiunily,  let  him  l«avo  tbe  work  oi  the  ooont- 
mg-hoQM  to  tbe  Jsnior  pertnsn  and  elerks.  If 
nevsps^Mn  oome,  let  them  be  of  the  kind  which 
eschew  details  of  the  markets  and  the  stock  ez- 
diange,  sad  deal  with  the  lighter  gossip  of 
society  and  amusement.  When  a  citj  preacher 
goes  in  the  country  for  the  summer,  he  had  better 
finget  hie  oooapationy  not  cudgel  his  brain  for  a 
Dew  sermon,  and  content  himself  with  selection 
from  the  barret  A  lawyer  at  the  sea-shore 
should  leare  all  his  writs  and  law  books  behind 
him,  even  Abbott  on  Shipping.  A  physician  in 
tbe  £uin-bonae  should  abandon  Mulbeny  Street 
and  Ann  Street  to  the  pestilence,  if  the  Lord 
fiends  it  while  he  is  away  from  the  city.  And 
tbe  good  mother  of  the  family  should  not  res 
herself  about  the  house  which  she  has  left, 
whether  it  has  been  entered  at  night,  and  the 
plate  stolen;  or  whether  the  servants  have  been 
caiousing  there  with  their  friends.  If  tbe  sum- 
mer resort  be  only  an  hour's  ride  oi^  it  ought  to 
be  practically  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  leagues 
ftvsy  from  business,  away  from  regular  oocu- 
p&tien.  Of  eourae,  it  is  insulting  to  preach  the 
Italian  dele*  far  nUmU  to  the  energetic  Yankee, 
or  to  adyise  that  he  let  his  hands  hang  down, 
and  empty  bis  brain  of  ideas.  Only  he  must  not 
keep  en  in  his  regular  wonk^  if  he  will  get  the 
full  benefit  of  his  change  of  plaee. 

3.  And  then,  no  matter  what  your  position  in 
the  eity  may  be,  no  matter  how  much  money 
you  have  to  spend,  rtmmnce^  in  yeur  eummer  retort, 
^  t^mmy  of  fmkum.  Do  not  think  of  Mrs. 
Graody.  Wear  comfortable  garments,  without 
regard  to  the  latest  style.  Don't  take  advan- 
tage of  the  leisure  hours  to  spend  more  time  in 
^e  intricaeies  of  raiment.  Harper's  Basar  is 
not  so  suitable  for  the  sea-side  or  the  farm* 
boTue  as  Bonner's  Ledger.  Take  it  for  granted 
that  a  dreas  for  the  morning  is  good  for  the 
ereuing,  and  that  it  is  not  needful  to  shame  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  though  like  them,  you  neither 
toil  DOT  spin.  Any  summer  resort  which  hinders 
A  reasonable  freedom  had  better  be  avoided. 
Of  course,  absolute  freedom  from  social  proprie- 
^a  is  neither  seesidy  nor  possible,  and  tbe  deni* 
«ns  of  the  Fifth  Atenue  ought  not  to  friek  like 
^ild  eolts  in  a  pasture,  when  they  get  out  of 
"ight  of  their  artifleial  civilisation.  But  as 
much  freedom  of  action  and  speech  as  decency 
^U  allow,  or  is  consistent  witii  a  Christian  pro- 
fosion,  shonld  be  claimed  and  used.  The  style 
^^  Grace  Ohoreh,  should  net  be  carried  into  the 
bnmbler  tabemades  of  the  village.  The  most 
^Igar  of  all  ostentatien  is  the  parade  of  wealth 
^  the  eountry  roads,  or  on  the  resounding 
^^cach.    Katnse  zebukes  this  foolish  display,  and 


before  the  great  billows,  or  in  the  shade  of  the 
woods,  the  millionaire  is  not  more  than  the 
laborer.  The  pine  is  as  tall  above  them  both, 
and  the  wave  will  drown  one  as  easily  as  the 
other. 

4.  ModiraU  exereiee^  also,  is  a  good  rule  of 
summer  enjoyment.  You  ought  not  to  crowd 
too  much  into  a  day,  to  do  too  many  things,  or 
to  see  too  many  things.  If  you  go  to  the  moun- 
tains, one  mountain  a  day  is  enough  to  dimK 
Leave  to  the  professional  "walkist"  the  boast 
of  walking  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  the  day.  If 
you  go  to  the  sea-side,  you  need  net  swim  more 
than  half  an  hour,  to  get  tbe  best  exhilaration 
of  tbe  surfl  If  you  are  on  a  form,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  volimteer  as  journeyman  in  haying  or 
reaping.  The  attempt  to  condense  all  the  exer- 
cise of  a  year  into  the  few  leisure  weeks  of  sum- 
mer is  a  great  mistake.  Exercise  enough  to 
keep  a  good  appetite  and  an  elastic  muscle  is  all 
that  you  want,  and  not  enough  to  send  you  tired 
and  lame  to  bed.  Beserve  feats  of  gymnastics 
for  the  winter,  when  they  are  needed  as  a  relief 
from  the  confinement  of  the  office  or  the  count- 
ing-house. Even  lajdness  in  the  country  is 
pardonable,  and  is  by  no  means  a  ground  of 
shame  or  remorse.  You  can  lose  several  days 
without  compunction,  even  from  works  of 
philanthropy.  It  is  a  dreadful  confession  to 
make,  that  you  have  tramped  three  hundred 
miles  in  fifteen  days,  and  shot  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three  pigeons,  and  landed  two  hundred 
trout. 

6.  Another  rule  is  to  etay  long  tncugh  in  the 
place  that  you  chooso  to  get  the  good  of  it, 
long  enough  to  see  all  that  it  has  to  show,  and 
to  know  all. its  capacities  and  meaning.  The 
minimum  of  time  perhaps  can  not  be  given,  for 
there  are  places  possibly  whieh  can  be  exhausted, 
in  professional  language,  **  done,"  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Alexander  Dumas  could  get  enough  in 
that  time  to  make  a  full  novel  out  of  a  wayside 
inn.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  any  plaoe 
where  yon  can  not  comfortably  stay  at  least  a 
fortnight,  is  not  good  to  be  chosen  as  a  summer 
resort.  Less  than  that  time  belongs  rather  to 
summer  travel. 

6.  But  an  equally  important  rule  iMnotto  stay 
too  iony,  not  to  stay  after  the  pleasure  has  worn 
out,  and  time  passes  wearily,  and  there  is  the 
longing  to  get  back  to  the  city,  not  to  bring  on 
disgust  by  lingering  after  the  summer  is  past, 
and  the  liarvest  is  gathering.  Ne  quid  nimis  is 
an  excellent  maxim  for  summer  recreation.  It 
Is  better  to  stop  before  we  are  fully  satisfied 
than  to  go  beyond  satiety,  in  our  view  of  the 
hills  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. '  Sam  Weller's 
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philosophy  of  letter^writing^  is  good  philosophy 
for  this  kind  of  amnsemeiit. 

7.  And  finally,  with  the  habit  of  some  great 
men  denying  onr  word,  we  Tentnre  to  give  the 
adTice,  not  to  go  every  year  to  the  tame  piaee, 
bat  to  vary  the  resort  with  the  sncceeding 
seasons.  Br.  Chapin  may  go  to  Pigeon  Cove 
year  after  year,  bnt  a  less  gifted  mortal  will  find 
advantage  in  alternating  between  the  larm  and 
the  beach  and  the  hills.    A  different  place  in 


every  year  may  not  be  quite  wise,  bat  that  is 
better  than  the  same  place  in  every  year.  In 
one  generation,  a  jadioiooa  arrangement  will 
have  given  a  knowledge  of  all  the  moantains, 
and  all  the  coasts,  and  all  the  Tarieties  of  inland 
scenery  in  the  Eastern  Slates^  from  Uonnt 
Desert  to  the  AUeghanies,  where  a  constant  re- 
torn  to  the  same  nook  or  the  same  cottage 
would  only  have  strengthened  prejndiee. 


■♦-•- 
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Spirit  and  Form,  or  the  Relations  of  the  Body  with  the  Soul. 


BT  BST.  PHBBB  A.    HARAVOBIX 

An  Buoy  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Sygienie  Soeietyy  at  New  Haven,  C&nn.,  March  t5,  1871. 


GOD  is  a  spirit,  and  all  forms  of  matter  are 
embodied  thoaghts  of  God.  In  humanity 
there  is  an  eflloence  of  Deity.  And  while  ig^ 
noring  the  Pantheistic  idea,  it  is  yet  proper  to 
declare,  in  my  opinion,  that  every  haman  sool 
has  so  much  of  divinity  in  it,  that  it  may  be 
deemed  a  part  of  GK)d,  jost  as  a  shild  is  said  to 
be  "  bone  of  the  bone,  and  fieah  of  the  flesh,"  of 
its  parents.  For  the  lofty  mountains,  the 
▼ast  ocean,  the  rolling  riyer,  the  beautiful 
flower,  the  verdant  meadow,  the  geometric  snow- 
flake,  the  countless  specimens  of  animated  nature, 
all  these  are  Gkid's  creations.  Human  beings 
are  God*s  children.  Into  each  He  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  mortal  life,  and  lo !  at  the  same 
instant,  each  became  a  living  soul,  with  a  career 
that  henceforth  rans  parallel  with  Qod's  own 
existence.  Its  immortality  is  consequent  upon 
its  ancestry.  God's  £atheihood  is  the  guaranty 
of  a  high  destiny,  also,  as  well  as  of  endless 
being  to  all  his  sons  and  daughters.  To  claim 
kinship  with  Deity  is  to  claim  immortal  life, 
ultimate  holiness,  and  consequent  happiness. 
All  this  may  be  allowed,  and  yet  many  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Absolute  Existence  on  which  all  existence  de- 
pends, and  in  reference  to  Ihe  relation  between 
Deity  and  humanity.  Spirit  and  form  are  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  to  have  existeoce  and 
mutual  relation,  but  that  being,  and  that  inter- 
dependence, or  at  least  the  dependence  now 
existing,  have  been  the  great^  ever-present,  ob- 
trusive mysteries  with  which  the  human  mind 
has  been  always  exercised.  Classic  Greece  had 
its  thinken  who  pondered  cm  these  profound 


themes  for  meditation.  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Zeno,  Epieumsy  Plato,  and  a  long  and  briUiaot 
line  of  thinkers,  thought,  talked,  and  wrote  of 
these  nnsolTod  problems  of  mind  and  matter,  of 
spirit  and  form.  To  ose  Professor  Winchell'9 
words:  '*  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hediteiraneaa 
we  hear  the  same  interrogatories  xesouDdisg 
from  the  region  of  ciTilisation'sdawn,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  far  off  India  and  China  other  raees  have 
found  themselves  confronted  by  the  aelf-same 
mysteries,  and,  with  equal  coarage,  have  de- 
manded from  the  depths  of  Nature  their  solution. 
These  sublime  questions  have  stared  with  equal 
steadiness  in  the  face  of  Greek,  Egyptian,  Phoe-i 
nician,  Chaldean,  Jew,  Persian,  Arabian,  aai 
Hindoo.  Perennial  problems,  omnipresect  as 
mind  itself,  they  have  reappeared  upon  Amo^ 
ioan  shores;  and  we  find  that  the  sacred  booU 
of  the  Aateos  yield  ns  a  cosmogony  and  a  the^ 
ogony  no  less  sublime  than  those  of  India,  P 
and  Greece.*' 

To  attempt  then  to  solve  the  pioblems  of 
origin  of  apirit,  or  of  the  union  of  spirit 
form,  or  to  portray  f  ally,  the  relations  of 
body  with  the  soul,  either  an  pertaining  to 
life,  or  that  which  is  to  oome,  would  be 
sumptuous  on  my  part,  and  I  shall  be 
not  thus  to  inaugurate  a  failure  for  my  un 
tending  essay,  with  iU  pretentiew  title.    I 
treat  before  those  mighty  mysteries,  and  1m' 
all  such  sphynx-like  problems  to  be  solved 
the  light  of  that  day  when  wa  shall  see  ss 
are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known,  cod 
with  the  Saviour's   assurance,    *'  What 
knowest  not  now  thou  shalt  know  horeaftsr 
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Mv  pnrpoM  u  a  pTaotioal  ooe.  Initead  of 
uiT  philoflophical  ezplaxiatioii  of  the  raUtion 
of  the  "body  with  the  boqI,  which  I  thoold 
Tunly  Attempt,  I  prefer  to  speek  of  the  imoi 
of  that  relation,  and  onr  doty  in  reforenoe 
to  iL  The  fset  ie  patent.  It  is  erident,  with- 
out argament,  that  eonls  are  united  to  hodies, 
and  that  earth  ie  peopled  to-daj  with  em- 
bodied epirite.  Thie  is  Ood's  world,  and  this 
hci  then  mnstheone  of  God's  &ots — and  there- 
fore fMtL  Moreorer,  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  our  surety  that  the  union  of  spirit,  and 
form  of  soul  aad  hody,  is  for  the  human  race 
the  best  arrsogement  that  could  be  devised. 
Regarding,  as  I  do,  life  here  on  earth  as  the 
childhood  of  human  eodstenoe,  and  earth  there- 
fore as  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven,  and  time 
rightly  improved  as  the  best  preparation  for 
eternity,  I  oan  not  bat  think  it  important  that 
while  we  may  not  folly  understand  the  'relations 
of  the  body  with  the  soul,  we  may  and  ought  so 
far  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  them  as  to  enable  us 
to  find  the  body  to  be  what  Paul  declared  it 
should  be,  **  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohost,"  and 
to  assist  us  to  realize  in  all  its  beauty  of  senti- 
ment and  fitness  of  expression,  the  poet's  asser- 
tion that 

"The  more  our  spirits  are  enlarged  on  earth, 
The    deeper    draught    shall    they   receive  of 
heaven." 

In  speaking  of  the  soul  in  this  essay,  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  immortal  principle  which  is  the 
object  of  religious  culture,  but  to  the  intellectual 
powers  commoMy  termed  the  Mind — for,  accord- 
ing to  its  etymological  derivation,  and  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  it 
is  the  only  term  our  language  offers  for  that  es- 
sence of  being  which  includes  and  contains  within 
itself  all  our  intellectual  power.  Reason  and 
Bevelation  are  not  antagonistic,and  any  thoughts 
of  duty  or  morality  suggested  by  my  theme 
must  be  in  harmony  with  a  right  understanding 
of  the  saored  Scriptures,  and  as  one*  has  said  : 
"The  noble  lines  of  Milton  may  suffice  to  show 
tbat  the  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic  believer 
in  Revelation  need  not  scorn  the  assistance  of 
those  faculties  which  are  inherent  to  mar,  as  the 
gift  of  his  Creator. 

*  Mortals  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  virtue ;  she  alone  is  free ; 
She  wiU  teaoh  you  how  to  dimb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  ohime. 


*  The  tnuulater  of  *•  Bletotioi  of  the  8oal*>~in  bis  Pie- 


Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were. 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.'  "* 

It  can  not  then  be  amiss  to  speak  of  the  die- 
tetics of  the  soul,  and  such  dietetics  must  be  a 
legitimate  theme  for  the  consideration  of  a 
Hygienic  Society.  Without  the  soul  the  body 
is  nothing  more  than  so  much  inanimate  sub- 
stance. A  stone  knows  as  much.  A  bird 
knows  more.  Yet  without  the  body  the  soul 
could  not  engage  in  ordinary  employments,  or 
hold  communion  in  ordinary  manner  with 
spirits  also  robed  in  the  flesh.  The  body  is  the 
avenue  of  the  soul,  through  which  she  receives 
and  imparts.  Is  it  not  all  important  that  the 
avenue  be  kept  in  a  proper  condition  f  Is  not 
health  for  the  body  desirable  tbat  the  soul  may 
prosper?  Wisdom  answers  affirmatively  both 
these  queries.  And  divine  wisdom  suggests  the 
importance  of  spiritual  health  that  the  body  may 
rightly  perform  its  uses.  "  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  The  duality  of  human  nature  must  be 
acknowledged.  While  we  dwell  on  the  earth 
we  are  spirit  and  form — we  are  sonl  and  body — 
and  each  has  great  influence  on  the  other;  both, 
then  should  be  kept  in  health,  each  for  the  sake 
of  the  other,  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake. 

The  will  is  an  attribute  of  the  soul.  Kant 
examined  "  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master 
morbid  feelings  by  the  mere  force  of  resolution," 
and  left  on  his  readers  the  impression  that  will 
power  was  health  power,  or,  at  least,  could  be 
made  conducive  to  health.  Ooethe  declares 
that  he  once  warded  off  disease  by  the  power  of 
his  will.  If  we  accept  the  theory  of  Kant,  how 
much  nobler  will  be  the  choice,  if,  instead  of 
choosing  to  look  '*pale  and  interesting"  we 
adopt  the  words  of  Schlegel  as  our  motto, 
**  Consecrate  thyself  and  proclaim  that  Nature 
alone  is  venerable,  health  alone  lovely." 

Yet  the  soul  and  body  are  not  married  for 
eternity.  God  has  joined  them  together  for  this 
earthly  life  alone,  and  sometimes,  through  faults 
or  misfortunes  of  inheritance,  the  bond  which 
makes  the  twain  one  human  being  on  earth,  is 
very  frail.  Then  there  must  be  the  evidence  of 
weakness,  and  after  a  time  the  visible  marks  of 
decay.  To  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Ernest  Yon 
Feuohtersleben,  the  author  of  the  book  ou  Soul 
Dietetics,  which  I  have  mentioned  (and  which 
reached  a  seventh  edition  in  German,  before 
it  was  translated  into  our  mother  tongue), 
"  Wherever  beneficent  nature  has  assisted  the 
efforts  of  moral  cnltivalion,  facilitating  the 
higher  development  of  the  individual  by  a  happy 

*  Millen's  Comas. 
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organization  (and  has  not  the  ezistenoe  of  moral 
as  well  as  artistic  genius  been  long  admitted, 
for  example,  in  Socrates,  Marcus  Anrelius, 
Howard,  Penn  ?),  there  the  manifestations  of  har- 
monious existence  will  be  more  OTident  and 
more  level)'  than  in  cases  where  the  painful 
struggles  of  the  soul  oan  barely  wring  a  few 
blossoms  from  the  rude  soil  of  bodily  organism. 
But  all  the  more  gloriously  will  those  scattered 
rays  of  a  higher  light  break  forth  as  lightning 
from  the  depth  of  night,  illuminating  the  out- 
ward form,  as  formerly  the  face  of  Socrates,  and 
verifying  the  eternal  truth  of  Apollonius — 'there 
in  a  bloom,  even  in  wrinkles.'  What  then,  is 
beauty,  but  the  spirit  glorifying  its  earthly 
tabernacle ;  and  what  is  health  but  the  beauty 
of  its  various  functions?  Where  the  mind 
directs  a  well-tuned  instrument  we  perceive  not 
its  glorious  perfection  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  draws  forth  the  harmony  of  virtue, 
and  the  effect  appears  to  us  natural ;  but  when 
we  know  that  it  wrings  harmonious  accord  from 
dissonance,  then  we  deem  its  action  miraculous. 
And  as  hidden  beauty  often  bursts  forth  from 
the  face  of  a  good  man  in  one  great  and  solemn 
moment,  so  also  may  the  beauteous  treasure  of 
health  be  won  by  a  single  bold  resolution. 
*  Think  not,'  exclaims  the  inspired  physiogno- 
mist '  to  render  man  beautiful  without  mak- 
ing him  bettor ;'  and  think  not,  I  would  add 
from  the  deepest  conviction,  to  maintain  him 
in  good  health,  without  first  making  him  bet- 
ter." 

The  truest  culture  is  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  powers. 
Soul  and  body  alike  need  to  enter  the  school  of 
Christ.  And  when  taught  there,  the  soul,  as 
well  as  the  body,  will  find  that  it  has  duties  to 
the  souIb  around,  and  is  as  dependent  as  the 
body  on  others.  Plato  taught  that  solitude 
engenders  selfishness.  It  is  certainly  unfavor- 
able to  health,  and  he  will  be  most  likely  to 
have  what  Horace  calls  "  mens  eana  in  eorpore 
tano"  who  is  most  active  in  all  the  various  social 
duties  and  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  age. 
Says  Whittier,  very  truthfully,  **  God  is  loved 
through  love  of  man,"  and  the  best  dietetic  rule 
'for  the  soul,  or  the  truest  hygienic  rule  for  soul 
and  body,  is,  I  verily  believe,  that  eleventh 
commandment  which  Jokus  gave,  saying,  '*A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  As  soul  and  body  act  upon  each 
other,  so  those  who  tmly  love  humanity,  and 
labor  for  its  good,  must  love  God ;  and  they  who 
are  truly  in  love  with  goodness,  and  grateful  to 
their  heavenly  Father,  also  love  his  children 
who  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  with  them- 


selves, sharers  of  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  heirs 
of  the  same  high  destiny. 

Intelligence  influences  the  bodily  health  of 
men.  Ijeamed  men  generally  attain  advanced 
age.  Witness  Humboldt  and  othera.  Thus 
argue  many  philosophers.  I  believe  that  civilisa- 
tion has  always  the  effisct  of  reducing  the  stand- 
ard of  mortality,  and  hence  Temperance  societiee 
are  of  great  importance,  for  '*  in  the  elevation  of 
our  sources  of  enjoyment  lies  the  special  means 
by  whioh  mental  cultivation  contributes  to  the 
well-being  of  the  body."  Continued  cultivation 
uf  the  reasoning  power  is  conducive  to  life  and 
health,  to  peaoe  of  mind,  for  a  real  culture  of  the 
soul  results  in  the  recognition  of  (Ml  in  the 
laws  of  his  oreatton.  Where  there  is  much  con- 
flict between  the  evil  and  the  good  the  vital 
principle  must  be  reduced.  Hence,  "other 
things  being  equal,"  the  calm,  peaceful,  heaven- 
sustained  soul  will  have  the  strongest,  healthiest 
body,  and  thus  the  promise  of  the  Beatitude  be 
fulfilled ;  **  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth."  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite 
a  living  example,  I  would  point  to  the  venerable 
and  venerated  Lncretia  Mott,  and  show  in  the 
saintly  beauty  of  her  placid  fsco,  the  realization 
of  that  declaration.  The  ever-active  mind,  the 
lofty  poul,  in  that  almost  ethereal  body,  has 
maintained  life  and  health  feir  beyond  the 
promise  of  her  earlier  days.  She  has  lived  near 
to  God,  and  so  Gk>d  has  been  near  to  her,  to 
strengthen  soul  and  body  for  its  labors  of  philan- 
thropy and  reform. 

A  writer  in  The  Christian  Union  (possibly  Mr. 
Beech er  himself,  who  is  its  editor)  seems  to  hold 
similar  views,  and  says : 

**  We  all  know  here  and  there  men  and  women 
who  seem  to  be  always  young.  We  meet  them 
at  certain  epochs  of  their  lives,  after  yeai^  of 
great  changes  and  toils,  and  various  experiences 
and  discipline,  we  meet  them  again  expecting  to 
find  them  worn  and  discouraged — in  a  measure 
overcome  by  the  war  whioh  they  have  beea 
waging.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  the  mien 
and  port  of  victors;  what  we  call  trouble  has 
made  them  strong.  What  is  the  secret  of  the 
clear  eye,  and  the  smile  around  the  lipa  so  frank 
and  joyous  that  it  is  almost  infantile  ?  Wh&t 
is  the  secret  of  this  unfailing  belief  in  rig^ht>  of 
their  untiring  defense  of  what  men  call  romance  5 
Is  it  not  because  they  live  on  a  plane  so  higk 
that  they  are  able  to  get  at  first  baud  oosstaat 
supplies  of  life  from  that  spiritual  realm  whcr» 
youth  is  eternal  ?  The  divine  esaenoe  which  ve* 
call  the  soul  is,  so  long  as  it  keeps  in  oommimi-' 
cation  with  this  source,  independent  of  chaage 
or  chance.    These  meii|  then,  who  never  grow 
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old  lire  where  tbej  can  get  ft  coiutaat  influx  of 
life  from  God.  So  powerfal  it  thai  divine 
floergy  that  one  glance  of  the  soni  into  the  realm 
vkere  are  ihJb  sonroee  of  life  will  connteraot  the 
thoosand  teials  incident  to  its  present  tempoxary 
improTement,  Our  hodiee  mast,  aoeotding  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  fall  to  decay ;  but  blessed  aze 
thev  who  keep  up  such  an  illumination  within, 
tbat  the  boilding  is  glorified  till  the  moment  of 
its  fill." 

The  tmth  is— and'  I  wonld  emphasise  this 
declaration — soul  and  body  are  conjoined  for 
man's  good,  and  thus  for  Qod's  glory,  and  the 
uuioD  can  only  be  a  blessed  one,  and  accom- 
plish the  design  of  HeaTen,  when  we  seek 
saonl  and  religions  ciltnre  with  all  the  heart. 
We  may  be  as  caxefdl  as  duty  may  require  in 


regard  to  what  we  eat  and  drink ;  may  hare 
wise  rules  in  relation  to  exercise  and  rest  and 
keep  them  ;  may  learn  whole  libraries  of  trea. 
tises  on  the  art  of  living  well,  or  the  effect  of 
mind  on  body  or  body  on  mind,  but  more  sUll 
is  required  for  us  to  reach  the  standard  that 
ought  ever  to  be  ours  : — the  stature  of  perfect 
men  and  women  in  Christ  Jesus — know- 
ing and  governing  ourselves,  cultivating  our 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  using  all 
our  powers  in  the  service  of  humanity,  which  is 
the  service  of  Ood.  Then  shall  we  experience 
the  joy  of  a  healthy  union  of  soul  and  body, 
and  understand  that  its  joy  and  peace  are  a  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  God's  child  both  "  ic  the 
life  that  now  is  and  in  that  which  is  to  come." 
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A  KIMALS  which  feed  on  large  masses  of 
-^-^  food,  of  great  couoeotration — as,  #.  g., 
oiher  animalSy  or  special  fruits  and  portions  of 
trees — are  longer  lived  than  those  feeding  on 
diffased  and  widely-spread  food,  as  the  lower 
iorts  of  vegetable  growth  and  decaying  materiaL 
This  we  see  in  the  greater  length  of  life  of  car- 
nirorous  and  frugivorous  animals  as  compared, 
MUrit  paribn8y  with  herbivorous  and  garbage- 
eaters.  This  reduces  itself  to  a  case  of  evolution 
and  bulk ;  for  in  the  first  group  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  be  large  and  highly  endowed,  to  be  swift 
and  powerful,  and  to  secure  the  whole  mass  by 
one  effort.  In  the  second  group,  five  mouths 
vill  take  in  more  nutriment  than  one,  it  being 
eqoally  diffased;  and  hence  it  is  better  for  a 
given  bulk  of  the  species  to  be  divided  into  five 
nnall  individuals  than  retained  in  one  large 
one.  Where  the  acquisitive  pewer  increases 
more  nearly  with  the  bulk,  as  in  vegetals,  such 
a  distinction  does  not  hold.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  relation  of  bulk  to  food  that  insects 
which  feed  on  widely-spread  vegetable  juices, 
or  n'milarly  wide-spread  garbage,  are  shorter 
lived  than  the  bird/t  which  prey  on  the  insects, 
or  than  other  insects  which  are  oamivorous ; 
and  that  the  lower  animals,  generally  feeding 
aa  they  do  on  diffused  food,  are  shorter  lived. 
Thus  Uie  frugivorous  apes  are  longer  lived  than 
other  animals  similar  to  them  in  many  other 
matters  which  are  not  fruit-eaters ;  camivora 


generally  than  herbivora,  in  the  various  classes 
and  orders,  eaUris  jtarilnu. 

Tertiary  aggregation  acts  in  aiding  longevity 
like  the  construction  in  five  compartments  of  the 
Oreat  SatUrn  steamship,  if  one  is  injured  and 
lost,  the  others  can  g^  on  without  it,  or  even  one 
may  survive  by  itself.  The  question  of  tertiary 
aggregation  brings  us  very  near  again  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  individuality,  which  is  not  within  our 
scope.  Remembering  what  was  said  at  the  out- 
set as  to  this,  it  is  clear  that  tertiary  aggregation 
acts  by  merging  many  individualities  into  one, 
and  thus  improving  the  chance  of  continued 
Ufe. 

Social  organization  is  a  sort  of  tertiary  aggre- 
gpation,  in  that  newly-produced  individuals  do 
not  separate  from  but  remain  attached  to  the 
preceding  generation,  supporting  and  minister- 
ing to  the  life  of  the  older  constituents.  Thus 
it  is  with  civiliised  man.  He  is  supported  in  old 
age  by  the  younger  generations ;  the  hope  of, 
and  confidence  in,  such  support  which  the 
younger  individuals  have,  being  the  strongest 
bond  of  society. 

Mere  size  acts  in  plants  and  animals  both,  in 
rendering  them  less  susceptible  to  the  cold  of 
the  wet  season,  or  the  winter,  and  thus  protracts 
life. 

The  production  of  woody  fiber  in  plants  is  a 
condition  of  longevity,  and  any  thing  directly 
favoring  this  may  extend  life.    It  enables  the 
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plant  to  resist  breakage  by  wind  or  other  vio- 
lence, and  protects  it  from  cold.  Thus  bulbs 
continue  the  indiyidual  life  of  an  annual  flower 
for  many  years,  and  thus  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  lire,  while  the 
leaves  and  flowers  die.  Obviously  the  influence 
on  age  of  the  development  of  wood  is  but  a  part 
of  the  law  of  relation  of  evolubon  and  longevity ; 
but  it  is  a  special  correlation,  of  very  wide  ap- 
plication. 

SOKE  BXPBBIMEXTAL    SVIDBNCB. 

There  are  some  experimental  prooCs  of  the  in- 
fluence of  generative  and  persunal  expenditure 
on  longevity  whicb  may  be  now  cited.  By  pre- 
venting plants  from  reproducingf  that  is,  by 
cutting  off  their  flower-buds,  the  gardener  in- 
creases the  bulk  and  the  longevity  of  some 
plants ;  leaves  and  wood  being  produced  in  place 
of  generative  products.  By  change  from  a  warm 
to  a  colder  climate,  this  may  similarly  be  effected. 
The  American  aloe  reproduces  and  dies  in  about 
flve  years  in  Mexico ;  in  England  it  elaborates 
leaves  for  a  hundred  years  before  flowering. 
Again,  the  axolotl  reproduces  in  warm  Mexico 
as  a  branchiferous  amphibian ;  in  colder  climates 
its  fertility  is  diminished,  it  becomes  a  salaman- 
droid  before  reproducing,  thus  lengthening  life 
by  delaying  genesis.  It  is  rarely  that  we  can 
point  to  such  cases  as  these,  where  the  diminu- 
tion of  warmth  affects  sexual  development. 
Usually  it  will  kill  the  animal  or  plant  experi- 
mented upon — as  in  the  case  of  the  mignonette 
(a  shrub  in  Barbary),  and  the  palma  Christi  (a 
tree  in  India),  which  both  die  annually  in  our 
severe  climate  ;  the  longevity  of  the  individual 
being  in  these  cases  diminished  rather  than  the 
fertility  delayed. 

The  two  cases  are  interesting  to  compare  with 
man,  who  is  believed  to  live  longest  in  cold 
countries.  Like  the  American  aloe,  as  is  seen, 
when  it  is  taken  to  still  colder  climates  than  our 
own,  or  like  the  mignonette  in  England,  man 
ceases  to  gain  in  longevity  when  a  certain  limit 
of  cold  is  attained.  Beyond  the  cold  of  tem- 
perate regions  his  longevity  U  probably  injuri- 
ously affected,  as  is  that  of  the  palma  and  the 
mignonette  in  England,  and  that  of  the  aloe  in 
regions  farther  north.  The  general  action  of 
cold  lies  no  doubt  in  the  production  of  a  sluggish- 
ness of  the  chemico-vital  changes,  which,  if  car- 
ried far,  may  destroy,  but  if  moderated  must  ex- 
tend,  length  of  life  (at  the  expense  of  intentity). 
The  coldness  of  water,  together  with  its  dimin- 
ished power  of  oxygenation,  as  compared  with 
atmosphere,  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the 
diminbhed  expenditure  in  aquatic  animals,  xon- 


dering  their  life  necessarily  lees  intense  than 
that  of  terrestrial  forms,  and  so  longer. 

In  keeping  animals  in  menageries,  in  rearing 
pets  and  domesticated  animals,  m&n  performi 
an  experiment  by  diminishing  personal  expen- 
diture. He  frequently  does  the  same  in  his  own 
case,  leading  a  careless^  laborless  existence;! 
but  there  is  in  this  as  in  other  experiments 
(which  are  rarely  so  good  in  physiological  in-J 
quiry  in  their  results  as  natural  camparisons)  a 
disturbing  cause,  for  Luxury, "  the  fertile  pareoti 
of  a  whole  family  of  diseases,"  as  Oalen  termeil 
her,  steps  in  and  works  against  the  diminished 
expenditure.  When  man  in  his  own  person,  oi 
in  the  organisms  he  interferes  with,  so  fai 
baulks  Nature's  provisions  that  the  organs  hei 
oome,  as  it  were,  rusty  through  the  suspensioil 
of  that  personal  expenditure,  which  is  usually 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  warmth  by  oxygenatioi^ 
and  to  obtain  necessary  food,  then  he  shorteni 
rather  than  increases  the  lenfcth  of  life,  disease 
attacks  his  victim,  and  death  follows.  This  i| 
seen  exemplifled  in  the  case  of  domesticate^ 
animals,  which  are  fattened  for  eating,  and  axj 
believed  to  be  short-lived  in  consequenoe.  It  4 
clearly  the  case  in  pets,  such  as  small  dogi 
whose  life  is  shortened  by  luxury.  Hounds  arj 
the  longest  lived  among  dogs.  On  the  othc 
hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  man,  by  his  caij 
in  avoiding  expenditure,  has  lengthened  h^ 
own  and  other  animals*  tenure  of  life;  andj 
appears,  from  the  little  that  is  known,  tha 
experimental  evidence  does  not  support  t^ 
proposition,  that  longevity  is  lengthened  \ 
diminution  of  personal  expenditure. 

BUMMABT. 

HeBOe,  in  spite  of  the  great  oomplication 
the  oue,  we  may  conclude,  on  both  dedncti 
and  inductive  grounds,  that  the  high  or  Ic 
potential  longevity  of  different  speciee,  as 
general  law,  is  necessitated  by  those  conditio 
of  life  which  necessitate  high  or  low  individ^l 
development,  as  the  ease  may  be,  whether 
mere  bulk,  or  complexity,  or  both ;  that  it 
directly  subject  to  those  eonditions  whicli  cac 
personal  expenditure  to  fluctuate,  or  which  mSk 
generative  expendittire,  being  high  when  th< 
are  low,  and  low  when  these  are  high ;  tb 
these  relations  interacting  and  contccii: 
variously  according  to  the  special  ease,  dfti 
mine  the  potential  longevity  of  the  vaho 
speeies  of  lower  animals.     . 

From  the  intricacy  of  these  relatione 
conclude  that  potential  longevitj  is  a  v« 
delicately  balanced  quantity,  and  that  very  j<^ 
causes  may  produce  great  fluctuations  in  it. 
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GncTAsiUMa  as  Mosal  Bbfobkerb. — 
The  ides  that  the  gymnasinm  lately  esUbliahed 
&t  PHncaton  has  already  become  an  important 
suiral  effcni  can  scarcely  seem  plausible  to  most 
of  our  readers,  yel  when  we  compare  the  Prince- 
ton of  three  years  Bgo  witb  that  of  the  present, 
no  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
aiarked  improvement  in  the  student  character, 
And  that  it  IS  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  tbe 
infiuence  of  the  gymnasium. 

In  what  manner  then  does  this  elevating  in- 
fioence  exert  itself?  Simply  by  oaumng  us  to 
spend  oor  leisure  hours  in  the  healthful  exercise 
of  oor  bodies,  instead  of  the  so-called  social 
g^mes  BO  prevalent  in  collegiate  institutions. 
A  young  man  enters  college  for  the  purpose  of 
study ;  for  a  time  recitations  are  well  prepared 
and  no  absences  incurred.  Finally  he  is  so 
fascinated  witb  the  popular  game  of  whist,  that 
books  are  rarely  opened,  recitations  less  regu]arly 
attended,  and  chapel,  perhaps  totally  ignored. 
Now,  however,  by  the  erection  of  the  gymnasium, 
a  useful  and  healthful  amusement  is  provided 
for  all,  an  amusement  that  leads  us  from  the 
haonts  of  the  Devil,  and  guides  u?  to  the  narrow 
way  of  virtue.— Cb/^ye  W^orld. 

Cabe  ov  Childbeh's  Tbsth. — ^As  soon 
u  the  teeth  make  their  appearance,  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  to  clean 
them  morning  and  evening  with  a  small  brush 
and  tepid  water,  and  as  they  increase  in  number, 
floss  silk  weU  waxed  should  be  passed  between 
them,  moving  it  up  and  down  a  little  under  the 
pmB,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  accumulations, 
remembering  that  food,  fruit,  etc.,  left  in  the 
month  and  between  the  teeth  during  sleep,  are 
the  principal  causes  of  their  decay.  Early  and 
careful  attention  to  the  teeth,  cleanliness  of 
mouth,  temperance  in  living,  and  abstinence 
from  acids,  are  some  of  the  best  maxims  for  the 
preservation  and  beauty  of  the  teeth.  When 
children  are  thus  familiarised  with  the  healthy 
and  necessary  custom  of  brushing  the  teeth,  it 
hecomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  tbey  will  find  it  ever 
afterward  absolutely  essential  to  their  comfort. 
Aj  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough,  give  it  a 
tooth-brush,  and  give  instructions  for  use,  and 
see  that  it  is  done  often  and  thorougbly.  The 
brushes  to  be  used  should  be  adapted  to  each 
case,  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  and  so  formed 


as  to  clean  tbe  teeth  without  injuriously  irritat- 
ing the  surrounding  tissues.  Br  nsbes  for  chil- 
dren should  not  be  quite  as  stiff  as  for  older  per- 
sons, the  gums  not  having  been  subjected  to  as 
mnch  friction  are  not  so  dense.  Procure  brushes 
of  a  medium  width,  and  narrow  at  their  extrera. 
ity,  so  as  easily  to  penetrate  to  the  last  molars 
without  wounding  the  cheeks ;  they  should  have 
tbree  rows  of  bristles,  with  the  handle  slightly 
bent,  so  aM  to  allow  of  an  easy  and  graceful 
motion. — Dr.  Ambler, 

P&0TE0TION     FOR     WbT     WeATHJBR. 

High  rubber  boots  are  very  nice  for  children  in 
weather  that  is  bright  over  head  but  wet  under 
foot.  I  find  that  one  pair  serves  my  little  boy 
through  three  wet  seasons — two  springs  and  one 
fall — ^and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  some  profit 
to  him  to  wade  out  into  the  vin-lakes,  vin- 
oceans,  and  vin-rivers  made  by  rain  or  melted 
snow.  "  Via"  in  his  "  Tencb"  language,  means 
''  dry-awfty-soon,''  I  am  informed. 

Bubber  boots  are  indispensable  for  women 
who  are  obliged  to  be  out  in  all  weathers  and 
who  wish  to  preserve  good  health.  1  often 
wonder  why  we  who  love  the  woods  and  fields 
do  not  provide  ourselves  with  costumes  suitable 
for  rambling  about  comfortably.  I  remember 
that  Mr.  Beecher  (in  one  of  the  first  series  of 
"  Star  Papers,*'  I  believe)  recommended  the 
Bloomer  for  such  occasions.  So  did  Grace  Green- 
wood in  her  early  Greenwood  Leaves.  But  that 
comfortable  costume  has  fallen  into  such  dis- 
repute among  persons  who  fancy  that  they  al- 
ready know  and  apply  the  laws  of  beauty  in  re- 
gard to  woman's  dress,  that  it  requires  great 
courage  for  a  sensitive  woman  to  "  face  a  frown- 
ing world,"  even  on  a  stormy  day,  in  a  dress 
that  protects  her  person  without  wearying  her 
in  both  body  and  mind  by  the  constant  care  she 
is  obliged  to  give  it — Fuith  Boehegter  m  Agrieul- 
turiit. 

Women  lose  balf  the  pleasure  of  a  firee, 
wholesome  life  by  their  style  of  dress.  Every 
woman  ought  to  have  a  beautiful  costume  for 
use  out  of  doors,  one  in  which  freedom  and  grace 
of  motion  can  be  maintained.  It  need  not  be  a 
Bloomer,  but  it  sbould  be  short,  and  light,  and 
handsome. 
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To  Preseeve  the  Colob  op  the  Teeth. 
—The  way  to  preserve  the  color  of  the  teeth  is 
to  remove  whatever  may  collect  upon  them,  and 
thns  allow  them  to  possess  their  natural  white- 
ness and  polish.  The  hest  method  to  effect  this 
is  with  a  hrosh  and  tepid  water,  then  pass  a 
thread  of  waxed  floss  silk  hetween  them,  to  dis- 
lodge whatever  may  have  collected  on  their  ap- 
proximal  sides.  If  these  means  do  not  suhserve 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  tartar,  we  would 
recommend  as  the  most  simple  dentrifice,  a  nice 
article  of  precipitated  chalk,  which  possesses 
alkaline  properties  sufficient  to  help  neutraliae 
the  fluids  of  an  acid  character  which  come  in 
contact  wiih  the  teeth,  and  to  promote  their 
well-heing,  as  well  as  the  parts  surrounding 
them.  The  hahit  which  many  have  of  scouring 
their  teeth  with  soot  or  charcoal  is  a  detestahle 
practice.  The  small  hlaok  grains  remain  he- 
tween the  necks  of  the  teeth  and  the  gums,  and 
their  constant  use  in  many  caees,  will  cause  ab- 
sorption of  the  gums  around  the  necks  of  the 
teeth;  and  besides  all  this,  they  scratch  the 
enamel.  This  will  seem  very  plain,  when  we 
remember  that  charcoal  is  used  for  polishing 
steel. — Dr.  Amhhr. 

Motive  Powbe  nr  VenthjlTIov. — 
Ventilation  must  be  accomplished  by  a  motive 
power.  Let  this  be  a  lamp  or  flre,  or  the  wind, 
which  sometimes  will  not  blow,  and  is  then  of 
no  value,  or  a  fan,  or  a  ventilating  lamp,  but  in 
any  case  have  something  which  will  move  the 
current  We  must  take  the  air  from  the  tops  of 
rooms  that  we  wish  to  ventilate,  because.  If  the 
draught  is  reversed  we  have  the  disadvantage  of 
bringing  all  the  impurities  down  from  above, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  for,  though 
heavier  than  the  air,  they  will  rise  by  reason  of 
their  greater  heat,  and  consequent  small  speciflc 
gravity  for  the  time.  But  you  may  say  this 
introduction  of  hot  air  below  and  cold  above  is 
not  economical.  Yeiy  true,  if  human  life  is 
cheaper  than  anthracite  coal.  But  if  not,  we 
can  have  a  little  more  and  not  destroy  life  quite 
as  rapidly.  The  hot  and  foul  air  must  be  taken 
out  and  a  fresh  supply  introduced.— J9.  SiUiman. 

HTeisKE  OF  THE  NioHT. — ^A  Capital 
form  of  rest  is  one  that  has  been  most  foolishly 
abused — we  mean  sleep.  Kearly  all  the  men 
that  work  well  and  long  have  been  sleepers. 
They  have  a  faculty  of  sleeping.  Witness  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Ijord  Palmerston. 
But,  short  of  sleep,  we  want  more  of  quietness  in 
•ooial  life.  Oor  evening  engagements  are  far 
too  numerous,  and  our  parties  axe  too  much  of 


the  nature  of  public  meetings.  They  have  lost 
all  domesticity  and  simplicity  to  say  nothing  ol 
the  cost  of  them,  which  is  itself  a  care.  The; 
are  so  late  as  to  extend  far  into  the  night. 

The  injurious  results  of  scanty  rest  are  Ter| 
obvious.  They  take  two  apparently  oppoiiU 
but  really  related  forms— excitability  and  ez^ 
haustion.  We  are  fearful  and  fatigued ;  hyper^ 
sensitive  and  subject  to  ennui.  We  are  ex^ 
quisitely  sensitive  to  pain  and  discomfort  on  th^ 
one  hand,  and  uncommonly  hard  to  please  on 
the  other. 

Neither  moralists  nor  physicians  have  madb 
control  over  the  faults  of  our  social  life.  V^i 
can  only  point  them  out  The  remedy  foi 
them  rests  with  the  public.  Will  a  few  influx 
ential  people  who  want  easily  to  do  an  enormoiu 
amount  of  good,  dare  to  initiate  a  few  changej 
in  our  social  arrangements  in  the  directioD  o| 
sleep  and  simplicity  P — London  Lanat. 

Li0HT  Sim-BoimsT8. — ^It  muBt  be  ai| 
unnatural  child,  I  think,  that  can  enjoy  having 
a  dose,  heavy  sun-bonnet  tied  on  its  head  wheoj 
ever  it  runs  out  to  play.  Children  always  prefd 
light  straw  hats,  and  these  are  more  sensible 
head-coverings  for  summer  than  close  mm-booi 
nets.  For  very  small  children  bonnets  are  mod 
convenient  sometimes,  but  let  them  he  light  an^ 
oomfortable  in  shape.  The  bonnets  stiffened  bj 
pasteboard  slats  or  whalebones  running  froi^ 
back  to  front  away  out  beyond  the  nose,  so  th 
one  can  not  see  right  nor  left  without  tumi 
the  head,  are  heavy  and  worrisome  to  the  c 
dren  who  wear  them.  There  is  the  same  ob| 
tion  to  the  stiff  *'  shaker."  A  good  son- 
is  deeper  over  the  top  than  at  the  sides, 
as  a  shade,  but  not  as  "  blinders."  White 
bonnets  are  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  if  used  shoal 
have  a  piece  of  green  silk  hasted  in  for  Uni 
A  corded  gingham  sun-honnet,  stiffened  wi 
thin  starch,  or  one  made  on  a  few  rattans 
ning  over  from  side  to  side— deep  over  the  tof 
but  short  around  the  cape ;  is  easy  to  ncake  as 
comfortable  to  wear. — Faith  JRoehut^r. 

We  might  add,  that  it  is  well  to  let  childrs 
go  bareheaded  at  their  play,  during  wackt  tin 
when  it  is  not  too  cold  or  too  hot  and  sonny  U 
them.  Exposure  of  the  head  to  the  air  is  vcr 
grateful  at  proper  times. 

Gthkasiuxs. — Plato  said  no  repubn 
was  complete  without  its  gymnasiums.    This 
true  of  all  schools  and  more  of  all  cititd  aB< 
towns.    The  gymnastic  hall,  well  ventilated 
lighted  and  warmed,  where  the  aedentaxy  b£ 
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stadions,  those  confined  much  in-doon  "both 
male  and  female,  old  and  young,  can,  in  appro- 
priate oofltume,  throw  off  the  restraints  o!  a  oon- 
fined  life,  and  take  yigoroos  body -training  nnder 
a  maater,  with  music,  is  folly  as  important  now 
aa  was  the  gymnasium  in  the  days  of  Plato. 

Natxtbal  akd  AiTinciAL  Light. — Of 
all  the  xequisites  for  a  comfortable  nse  of  the 
eyes,  none  is  more  important  than  a  fayorable 
and  sufficient  light ;  and  perhaps  none  are  of- 
tener  neglected.  Many  persons  read  while  lying 
down,  giving  more  thought  to  comfort  in  the 
poaition  of  their  bodies  than  to  whether  the 
light  falls  in  such  a  direction  as  vk  adapted  for 
easy  Tision.  Hany  school-rooms  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  favor  only  the  teacher,  whose  desk 
is  between  the  windows,  while  a  flood  of  light 
falls  full  on  the  faces  of  the  papils,  whose  eyes 
have  no  protection   against   the    strong,  full 

glare. 

Such  a  position  as  wiU  allow  the  light  to  fall 
over  the  shoulder  upon  the  book  or  paper  is 
best  in  reading  or  writing,  especially  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  book  being  also  so  held  that  the  eyes 
are  not  exposed  to  a  direct  reflection  from  the 

When  artificial  light  it  used,  it  should  be 
steady  and  abundant.  Far  more  harm  is  done 
by  too  little  than  too  much  light  when  the  eyes 
are  n«ed  for  reading,  sewing,  and  similar  avoea- 
tions,  and  we  may  well  rejoice  in  the  advent  of 
better  means  of  illumination  than  were  pos- 
sessed by  our  ancestors.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
tallow  candles  and  pitch-pine  splinters  enlight- 
ened the  eager  youthful  studies  of  some  whom 
our  oountry  has  ranked  high  among  her  hon* 
ored  names,  but  we  are  more  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing for  our  *'  midnight  oil"  the  German  student's 
lamp,  and  the  bright  gas-jet,  or  the  dear  flame 
of  kerosene. 

A  soft,  steady  light,  snch  as  is  given  by  a  stu- 
dent's or  a  earcel  lamp,  is  perhaps  the  perfection 
of  artificial  light;  yet  we  may  regard  gas  or 
kerosene  as  good  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, if  used  in  sufficient  quantity  and  with 
burners  that  do  not  flicker. — Htnry  W,  Wiliiamt, 

Offsfbits  Bbeath. — ^The  popular  term 
'*bad  breath*'  is  a  very  signiflcant  expression 
for  this  unpleasant  condition.  What  is  more  of- 
fensive to  the  aooute  olfactory  sense  than  a  felid 
breath  f  It  engecdera  a  feeling  of  aversion  and 
disgost,  which  is  not  readily  overcome. 

^Ghreat  care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping 
the  month  free  from  all  extraneous  substances. 


After  each  meal,  a  quill,  or  ivory  tooth-pick 
should  be  used,  to  remove  any  aliment  that  may 
havd  become  lodged  in  the  teeth  during  the  pro- 
cess of  mastication,  and  the  mouth  rinsed  with 
tepid  water.  Every  night  previous  to  retiring, 
the  teeth  should  be  cleansed  with  a  soft  tooth- 
brush and  water.  As  a  rule,  tooth  pastes  and 
powders  should  be  eschewed  as  harmful  agents. 

I 

If  a  dentifrice  is  desired,  a  little  fine  toilet  soap, 
or  charcoal  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
may  be  used.  This  is  all  that  will  be  required. 
Decayed  teeth  are  a  very  prolific  source  of  m^ 
phitic  breath.  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that 
a  tooth  is  afiected,  it  should  have  immediate 
attention  from  some  competent  dentist. 

Carious  teeth  are  often  the  source  of  serious 
functional  and  general  disturbance.  It  some- 
times occurs  that  persons  with  a  number  of  de- 
fective teeth  are  constantly  ailing  with  either 
gastric  or  nervous  troubles,  when,  upon  a  re- 
moval of  these  unsound  members,  all  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  promptly  disappear. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  word  of  caution  in 
regard  to  diet ;  by  irregularities  in  eating,  the 
digestive  functions  become  greatly  impaired, 
and  for  want  of  proper  digestion,  the  aliment 
undergoes  lymotic  change,  during  which  process 
noxious  gases  are  evolved,  and  cause  a  foul 
breath.  When  oases  arise  from  disease,  it  is 
either  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  the  respiratory 
passages.  In  these  cases  a  physician  should  be 
consulted  at  once. 

Many  substances  are  in  vogue  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  and  to  disguise  any  unpleasant  scent, 
as  of  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.  With  the  vulgar  it 
is  customary  to  use  some  pungent  aromatio,  as 
cloves,  etc.,  but  this  savors  too  strongly  of  the 
drinking-bar  to  be  used  by  any  but  tipplers. — 
Dmiai  Reguter^ 

Waiebiko  Teaks  OnsK. — Horses  and 
oxen  at  work  need  water  often.  The  plow- 
man carries  his  jug  of  water,  or  leaves  his  team 
to  rest  while  he  goes  to  the  house  for  a  drink. 
But  the  team  works  harder  than  the  driver,  and 
probably  needs  drink  as  often ;  yet  many  teams 
are  taken  out  early  in  the  field,  where  there  is 
no  water,  except  in  the  driver's  jug,  and  worked 
five  or  six  hours  before  they  can  get  a  drop..  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  are  injured  by  drinking 
too  much  when  they  are  led  to  the  spring  at 
noon  or  at  evening  P— JSr. 

Where  horses  and  oxen  are  fed  on  dry  food 
and  grain  with  much  salt,  they  need  more  water 
than  when  fed  on  a  mixture  of  grain  and  roots^ 
or  green  grass. 
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RECIPES    FOR   WHOLESOME    COOKING. 


SANDWICHES. 

SandvichM  ax^  Tory  uaetal  to  pat  in  jwx  bag  or  your 
pocket,  vhen  you  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  proanre  your 
usual  meal. 

No.  1.  Chbbsb  Sakdwiches. — ^Take  two- 
thirds  of  good  cheese,  grated,  and  one-third  of  butter ; 
add  a  little  cream ;  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar ;  then 
spread  it  on  slices  of  brown  bread  or  gems ;  lay  another 
slice  over  each ;  press  them  gently  together,  and  cut  in 
small  square  pieces. 

No.  2.  Boa  Sandwiches. — Boil  fresh 

eggs  fire  minutes ;  put  them  in  cold  water,  and  when  quite 
cold,  peel  them,  and  after  taking  a  little  of  the  white  oif 
each  end  of  the  eggs,  cut  the  remainder  in  four  shoes  > 
lay  them  between  bread  and  butter. 


.    No.  3.  Fbied  Ego  Sandwiches. — ^Beat 

some  eggs  well ;  firy  them  in  butter  as  a  pancake ;  when 
ooid,  cut  in  small  square  pieoes,  and  lay  them  between 
brown  bread  and  butter. 

No.  4.  Omelet  Sandwiches. — Take  four 

eggs ;  two  table-spoonftils  of  bread  crumbs,  and  one-half 
ounce  of  chopped  parsley.  After  beating  the  eggs  well, 
add  the  bread  ommbe,  then  the  parsley,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water ;  season,  and  trj  it  in  small  fritters, 
and  when  cold,  put  them  between  brown  bread  and 
butter. 

VARIOUS    BEVERAGES. 

No.  1.  Water  is  the  natural  beverage 

of  adult  animals  when  thirsty.  Han  is  the  only  animal 
that  departs  from  it ;  and  he  nerer  improres  himself^  nor 
increases  the  sum  total  of  his  eojoymenis  by  doing  so. 
Plain  water  is  the  most  simple  and  the  best  drink. 

No.  2.  Toast  and  Wateb  is  made  by 

toasting,  very  highly,  a  thick  crust  of  bread,  or  a  plain 
.  unbuttered  biaouit,  and  then  plunging  it  into  a  jug  of  boU- 
ing  water ;  the  water  should  not  be  poured  on  to  the 
toast,  as  the  latter  is  thereby  broken,  and  the  drink  ren- 
dered turbid ;  if  the  bread  ia  burned  instead  of  toasted  an 
unplessam  flavor  is  imparted  to  the  water ;  a  large  quan- 
tity  should  not  be  made  at  once,  as  it  acquires  by  keeping 
a  disagreeable  mawkish  taste. 

No.  3.  Tea  is  vexy  injurious  to  some 

persons,  especially  to  the  nervous ;  in  fiict,  it  does  the 
most  harm  to  those  who  think  it  does  them  the  most 
good— who  femcy  they  could  not  live  without  ft;— 
that  it  cures  (relieves)  the  headache  to  which  they 
are  frequently  subject.  These  are  among  our  strongest 
reasons  for  not  using  it  It  Is  just  this  habit  of  tea- 
drinking  that  produoes  the  headache,  though  some- 
times relieves  it  for  a  short  time.  It  contains  a  vola- 
tile oil,  which  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, occasioning  watohlUness,  tremblings,  anxiety,  and 
other  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  sinking  at  the  stomach, 
etc  It  is  a  powerful  astringent.  Our  recipe  is— avoid 
It  I 


No.   4.    Coffee,   though    in  another 

form,  and  for  other  reaaoaa,  is  equally  objectionable.  It 
should  never  be  taken  as  a  beverage.  It  is  heating,  ex 
citing,  and  very  difioult  of  d^psstion.  Aad  although  th< 
man  who  is  working  haid  la  the  opta  air,  with  a 
supply  of  food,  may  be  able  to  dispooe  of  it  with  littl* 
inconvenience,  it  is  injurious  to  the  eedentary  and  eos»> 
merdal  part  of  the  community,  who  work  their  hnas 
more  than  their  muades.  Here  also  our  recipe  ia— Hx< 
jectitI 

No.  5.  Chocolate  is  a  nutritious  and 

pleasant  beverage,  wholly  fn%  lh>m  causing  the  efiecd 
which  tea  and  coffee  sometimes  produce  ia  nervona  per' 
sons,  yet  not  alogether  unolgectionable  ia  some  caaes,  u 
flrom  the  large  quantity  of  oil  it  contains*  it  is  ratha 
difflcult  ot  digestion,  and  therefore  apt  to  diaagree  with 
delicate  stomachs. 

No.  6.  Cocoa  is  generally  prepared  b; 

simply  grinding  the  ooooa  niba,  the  husks  being  gnmnd  a; 
with  the  kernels,  and  those  separated  m  the  maaulhctszt 
of  chocolate  are  added.  In  the  cheaper  kiads,  tl^  adol 
teration  is  oanied  mneh  ftniher,  a  vexy  large  qnantity  ^ 
potato  starch,  anhnal  fit,  and  red  ochre  being  added 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  whi^  this  prac- 
tice is  canned,  from  the  fSsct  that  the  ooauaoa  kinds  ci 
cheap  cocoa  are  sold  retail  at  less  than  half  the  prioa  th&) 
genuine  cocoa  nibs  obmmaad  wholesale. 

No.  7.  Lehohade. — ^Lemoufl  fdmisl 

two  important  products  for  the  fonnaticn  of  befeiaf^ea 
an  acidjuioe.and  an  aromatic  stomadiin  ml,  cwitalTird 
the  rind,    Lemon  juice  is  a  sli^tly  tartiid, 
liquid,  liaving  a  pleaa4at  flavor  when  dilated ;  it 
a  consideiable  qaaatity  of  gummy  macilag»»  whk 
it  to  become  moldy  oa  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is 
of  furnishing  a  large  nimiber  of  addniated  dxinka,  ir! 
are  usclUl  in  allaying  thirst,  and  are  valuable 
antisoorbutlo  properties.    Cut   in  very  thii 
lemons,  put  them  In  a  basin,  add  hal^a^powad  of 
bruise  all  together,  add  a  gallon  of  oold  water,  aaxd  a 
welL    It  is  then  ready  for  use. 


No.  8.  Baelet  Lexokads.— -Put 

ounces  of  sugar  into  a  joaall  stewpaa,  vtth  iMlf 
water,  which  boil  aboufUn  minutes,  or  unfil 
thickish  syrup;  then  add  the  rind  ofafineeh 
the  palp  of  two ;  let  it  boil  two  minatee  longer, 
add  two  quarts  of  barley  water,  made  wii^ont 
and  lemon;  boil  five  minutes  longer,  paae  it 
hair  seive  into  a  jug,  whioh  oover  with  paper, 
hole  in  the  center  to  let  the  heat  through ;  when 
ready  for  use ;  if  put  oold  into  a  bottle,  and  vaJl 
down,  it  would  keep  good  several  days. 
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APPLES  are  the  bread  of  fruity 

one  of  the  oobleet  gifts  of  Ood  to  naa. 
least  twelve  hundred  vartetiea,  and  yet  are 
but  little  used,  and  even  then  often 
They  should  form  a  part  of  ear  aiaala,  aad  aoa 
aoondimeat 
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TOPICS  or  THB  MONTH. 


BI  K.    L.    BOLBBOOK,  X.  S,,  KMTOH. 


Toz  Qou)E<t  DxcADE. — When  a  man 
h  row  udctmggliDf  tgn>n»prtiadpMiUoii 
in  lb*  W]rl4  aipuMt  oUtulM  Uuit  preMnt  tbsir 
fr^iDt  to  him  at  meij  atep,  Iw  looki  Itopafnllr 
tr>rw>rd  to  the  time  when  h«  diall  itaiifoii  tha 
loflj'  pfaniMle  of  hit  atabi&ta,  aad  osjoy  for  a 
M31S0B  Uio  Iraiti  of  hii  triumph.  When  a  nan 
i  j  old  aod  rut  the  «g«  for  enterpriaa,  wheo  hii 
pi'F!  ia  dim,  and  hU  step  fteUe,  ftnd  hii  Iboiiglita 
v»~ue,  he  look*  loirowlnlly  bock  to  Iha  daja 
when  ha  w«i  young  and  atroiig  «q4  vsliantl; 
etriTiD|(  to  tmko  a  DAme^  bnild  np  a  fortsDo, 
tind  acbiero  a  eocCmb.  The  ;omis  look  ft>nraTd, 
the  «ld  look  baek,  amd  it  ia  an  Inlenatfnx  in,- 


qniry  at  what  age  in  life  ar«  men  and  womeo  at 

their  best     Dr.  Beard  baa  b«eo  difcniiaiDg  thia 

qnaation  in  a  aeiiM  of  able  artidea  under  tho 

h«ad  of  "  Tho  Fntaro  of  American  CoUegM"  in 

The  College  Conraot    He  hu  taken  tbe  biogra- 

phiM  of  eight  handtad  of  the  moat  diatingaiahad 

peraoni  who  baro  lived  in  all  agea  and  conn- 

triea,  and  tabaktod  the  time  of  life  of  these  per- 

aoiu  when  thef  did  their   beet  work,  making 

the  average  •«•  of  the  liat  the  a«e  when  man  is 

bia  hesL     Not  lo  miarepreeent  him,  we  gire 

hia  oonclnaiona  is  bia.  own  wocda.    He  aaja: 

e  mMua  j«K  ot  freataat  prodDDtiToaeM  for 

laaaea  repMaaBting  OTtr  eighteen  bondiMl 

dalea  in  the  Uvea  of  eight  bandred  iDdiridnala, 

ia  thiT(;-eigbt  yean  and  fiily-lwo  huadrcdtba. 

Thia  isity  be  regarded  aa  the  mental  primaol 

w  from  fire  lo  (en  jeat*  yeongei  than  hea 

boon   snppoied."    We  'do  not  propoae  to  find 

fault  with  theee  atatAmenla.     For  avetag«a  the; 

are  ptohabi;  not  tor  (rom  coireot,  though,  in 

iadividaa^a   iMv  wiU  'arjr  gwaUjt  from  thia.. 

For  ioalanoe,  aceoiding  to  Qalton  in  hia  lecmt 

work  on  Henditarj  Oenina,  the  two  hundicd 

and  elghty-aii  Jndgea  of  England,  between  the 

;<>ai8  1060  and  IS6fi,  reoeiTed  tbeir  appointment; 

at    the  average  age  of  fifty-Mvan,  and  tbeir 

aTemge  ago  at  death  waa  eeTenty-fiTS,  moct  of 

them   dying  as  Oalton  eaya,  "In  bamesa."    It 

at  all  likely  that  the  belt  work  of  IhoiB 

rar  made  before  forty,  if,  indeed  it  waa  bo- 

Ibre  Sfly.     Batthen,JudgM  are  tough  men  irilb< 

aonDd.  dlgeation,  and  thia  condition    of    body 

would  fond   to  prolong  the  aTcrage  time   of 

at  prodnetiTeneea.    On   the   other  hand, 

OeseiaU  do  their  greateat  work  while   quito' 

yotmg.     Alexander  tho  Ocaat  began  hia  caraar 

at  twentif,  and  ended  it  at  tbirty-two.    Bona- 

e  waa  nada  Emperor  at  twenty-aiz,  and 

ly   wo  might  name  wero  equally    yonng 

white  old  Oenerala  raialy  iDCoecd  in  great  eam- 

paigna,  unloaa  thtf  bare  young  meD  to  exeevta 
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their  orders,  as  was  the  case  with  the  great  Ger- 
man General  Yon  Holtke,  aged  seTonty,  who 
carried  forward  with  such  signal  sncoess  the  lato 
sad  war  between  France  and  Germany. 

Bat  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  let  ns 
return  to  Dr.  Beard's  article,  from  which  we 
^uote  a  few  brief  sentences,  as  follows  : 

"  The  golden  decade  is  between  80  and  40. 
The  silver  decade  is  between  40  and  60. 
The  hrasen  decade  is  between  20  and  SO. 
The  iron  decade  is  between  00  and  €0. 
The  tin  decade  is  between  60  and  70. 
The  wooden  decade  is  between  70  and  80. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  the  world  is 
•done  before  forty-five,  and  eighty  per  cent,  before 
fifty. 

The  golden  decade  represents  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  dates  than  the  silver. 
'The  diffeience  between  the  first  and  second  half 
•of  the  golden  decade  is  but  slight.  The  golden 
•decade  alone  represents  nearly  one-third  of  the 
work  of  the  world. 

The  best  period  of  fifteen  years  is  between 
thirty  and  forty-five.  Over  one  thousand  dates 
.are  found  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five. 
The  advantage  of  the  brasen  over  the  iron 
decade — of  twenty  and  thirty  over  fifty  and  sixty 
18  very  striking,  and  will  cause  suiprise. 

There  is  copsiderably  more  work  done  between 
thirty  and  forty  than  between  forty-five  and 
.seventy-five.** 

Without  attaching  too  great  importanoe  to 
these  statements,  we  may  infer  that  they  ap- 
proximate toward  the  truth,  and,  if  applied  to 
•each  person  bom,  would  do  more  than  justice  to 
•all.    And  the  question  which  most  deeply  con- 
^cems  Thb  Hbsaxj>  of  Health  is,  '*  How  can 
imen  and   women  be  maintained  at  their  best 
'longer,  so  as  to  make  the  golden  ago  last  (rom 
thirty  to  sixty,  or  seventy,  instead  of  from  thirty 
to  forty,  as  low.     We  believe  it  can  only  be 
'done  by  improving  the  health  of  the  people. 
The  golden  age  ends  when  the  body  fuls  to  per- 
form its  functions  with  great  vigor.    It  lasts 
over  the  time  allotted  to  the  silver,  brazen,  iron, 
tin,  and  wooden  ages,  if  first-class  health  lasts 


so  long.    We  have  long  tried  \o  teach  in  tbi 
magazine  the  doctrine  that  old  age  should  n* 
mean  decrepitude,  deafiiess,  blindness,  and 
condition  even  worse  than  the  wooden  age, 
none  of  Dr.  Baard^s  conclusions  militate  agai 
this.    He  states  what  he  finds  true.    We 
what  ought  to  be  true.    What  greater  woxit 
men  do  than  to  help  make  the  golden  ap^e  lon^ 
to  make  it  cover  the  whole  of  life  even, 
to  reach  into  the  life  hereafter,  when  e 
youth  shall  be  renewed.    In  the  next  HsraUK 
OF  Health  we  shall  present  some  of  the  best 
methods  of  bringing  abont  thb  xesolt. 


How  TO  Aboush  Wab.— Just  so  longl 
as  aggression  continues,  so  long  war  must  con- 
tinue ;  Mid  the  only  way  to  abolish  war  is  to 
abolish  its  cause.  Teach  men  and  nations  to 
refrain  from  aggression,  and  the  w»rk  is  done. 
'[  see  no  radical  cure  for  this  stupendous  evil  <d 
war  except  in  the  destruction  of  its  canses;  anJ 
I  would  fain  concentrate  my  eflbrts,  howevei| 
feeble  in  this  one  direction.  When  monarthltii 
have  everywhere  given  plaoe  to  zepahlics', 
when  standing  armies  are  everywhere  disband»l 
—when  the  lust  of  conquest  j'ields  to  the 
peaceful  emulation  of  commerce  and  home  devel 
opment — when  men  are  sufficiently  edncatd 
to  despise  that  passion  for  "  gloty"  which  ha; 
been  the  bane  of  humanity  for  thousandfl  c 
years — when  the  sentiment  of  human  brother 
hood  has  become  so  univensally  diffused  as  t 
bind  all  nations  into  one  common  familr- 
whon  respect  for  equal  rights  has  become  s 
deeply  rooted  in  human  hearts  that  to  do  an  ini 
just  act  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  anflTer  it— r 
a  word,  when  the  spirit  of  True  Religion  shsi 
embrace  the  globe  like  an  all  encompassing  si: 
life-giving  atmosphere,  then,  and  not  befrr 
will  war  be  done  away  hy  the  cessation  of  s 
aggression  of  nation  on  nation,  and  man  o 
man.— J*.  £.  Jhbott 

We  think  that  wars  will  be  lesa  ireqna 
when  the  carnage  of  battle  becomes  bo  arc. 
that  few  lives  will  be  saved  of  thooe  who  go  ' 
battle.    The  French  accomplished  nothing  «.i 
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ihftir  fleet  in  the  late  war  with  the  Germaxu, 
Vecauso  they  dared  not  approach  the  German 
coast,  which  WBs  so  well  protected  hy  torpe- 
does that  to  do  BO  would  have  been  certain 
destraetion.  Let  land  forces  he  able  to  destroy 
an  army  at  once,  and  war  by  land  will  be  too 
terrible  to  indulge  in,  especially  when  all  the 
disputes  for  which  people  fight  can  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  It  ought  to  be  a  disgrace  for 
two  nations  to  go  to  war,  without  first  exhaust-, 
ing  every  resource  fer  settlement  of  disputes  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  world. 


my  'habits  of  living/  and  would  just  add  that, 
preserving  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
God  and  man,  my  sleep  in  its  season  is  undis- 
turbed and  re&eshiug. 

WishiDg  your  Herald  of  Health  all  the 
circulation  it  so  richly  merits, 
I  am,  refpeetftelly,  yoon, 

0HAKLB8  CLEVELAND.** 


Hoir  A  Cestssvasiax  Lxtbs — ^Lbttxr 
FEox  Ret.  Chablbb  Clbtelaitd,  Owe  Huk- 
DBBO  YbAbe  Ol2>  this  Hobtb.— Lsst  month 
we  published  an  interesting  letter  fr6m  William 
Callen  Bryant,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  of  American  editors  and  literary  men, 
showing  in  detail  something  of  his  habits  of  life, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  exercise,  food,  sleep,  and 
occupation.  This  letter  has  been  republished 
from  The  Hbsald  of  Health  far  and  wide. 
The  following  letter  from  Rev.  Charles  Cleve- 
land of  Boston,  a  city  missionary,  and  long 
known  as  Father  Cleveland,  who  will  be  if  ho 
lives,  one  hundred  years  old  in  June^  will  also, 
we  are  sure,  be  read  with  great  interest 

"Db.  M.  L.  Holbbook — My  Dear  Sir:  In 
answer  to  your  request  for  information  regard- 
ing my  haUts  of  life^  yon  will  please  accept  the 
following  remarks,  which  are  given  with  much 
pleasure: 

1.  My  tiine  of  retizemant  is  at  an  early 
hour,  not  hefond  10  o'clock,  and  of  rising  as 
aoon  as  awako,  and  be&ue  the  sun,  ihrou^kHit  th$ 
year. 

2.  At  meals  my  food  is  simple  and  nourishing, 
aTOtding  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  loxnriei. 

3.  Hy  drink  at  the  table  is  *  Oolden  Alo.' 

4.  I  taste  no  spirituous  liquors. 

5.  Tobacco  I  abhor  in  all  its  forms  as  I  would 
poison,  persuaded  that  its  use  hath  been  as  an 
harbinger  to  *  strong  drink,'  which  has  slain  its 
thousands  and  tens  of  thonsauds. 

Thus,  dear  philanthropist,  I  have  giren  you 


The  Value  op  a  Glean  Mouth. — One 
of  the  simplest  means  of  preserving  the  teeth 
consists  in  cleanliness  of  the  mouth.  The  first 
thing  after  rising  in  the  morning,  or  from  a 
meal,  should  be  to  cleanse  the  mouth  thoroughly 
with  tepid  water.  It  is  the  custom  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  France,  to  rinse  the  mouth 
with  warm  aromatic  water  after  eating.  It  is 
#ell  to  remember  that  this  precaution  not  only^ 
tends  to  keep  the  teeth  clean,  but  to  dear  the 
voice  of  those  abo^^  ^  ^i^g  or  converse.  By 
cleansing  the  teeth  three  times  a  day  regularly, 
the  formation  of  tartar  is  not  only  prevented, 
but  such  particles  of  food  and  other  extraneous 
matter  as  lodge  about  and  adhere  to  them,  caus- 
ing irritation  and  inflammation,  are  by  this 
means  removed.  The  fermentation  of  vegetable 
substances  in  the  mouth  produces,  indirectly, 
sulphuric  acid,  animal  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances producing  nitric  acid.  These  vitiate 
the  fluids  of  the  mOUih  and  help  the  teeth  on  to 
certain  decay.  Attention  to  cleanliness  of  the 
teeth  in  early  life,  can  not  bo  too  urgently  in- 
sisted upon,  ioT  it  is  thus  that  the  foundation  of 
sickly  teeth  is  most  frequently  laid. — Dr,  Ant' 
bier,  Dental  Surgeon, 

We  have  heard  of  a  man  in  Kew  York  who 
has  had  over  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
dentistfy  work  done  in  his  mouth.  Now  we 
do  not  believe  that  cleaning  the  teeth  will  al- 
ways  preserve  them  from  decay ;  yet  it  will  do 
much,  and  even  if  we  do  not  have  to  pay  three 
thousand  dollars  to  repair  them,  we  may  hare 
to  pay  many  hundreds,  which  a  little  care  would 
save.  The  teeth  should  be  examined  once  a 
year  by  a  good  dentist,  and  all  repairs  made 
that  are  necessary.  The  best  dentists  now 
rarely  extract  a  tooth.    It  is  wonderful  how 
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thej  will  flare  OTen  those  in  the  wont  stages  of 
decay. 


Wseat-Mbal   Flous, — Good,   Bound, 

fresh  wheat  groond  in  a  grist-mill  fotms  the 
best  floor  for  making  family  hiead,  bnt  this 
can  not  always  he  obtained  in  cities.  Hillexs 
are  quite  apt  to  grind  into  *'Ghraham  meal" 
their  poorest  wheat,  sooh  as  wHl  not  make  white, 
sweet  flour.  For  the  difficulty  yon  mention, 
bvead  formed  of  two  parts  of  sweet  floor  and 
one  part  of  bian  is  excellent.  A  large  part 
of  the  obstinate  caaes  ol  eonstipation  can  be 
wholly  or  in  part  remoTod  by  a  free  use  of 
bread  piepared  in  this  way.  The  bread  is 
really  ddicious  when  well  made.  Some  manu- 
facturers prepare  a  cleaned  bran  for  dietetic 
purposes  which  is  Tsry  nice." 

The  above  we  clip  from  The  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry, and  will  add  that  for  years  we  have  found 
it  impossible  to  get  good  Graham  flour  in  Kew 
.York  City»  for  our  family  of  one  hundred 
persons,  and  are  obliged  to  have  it  made  for  us 
at  first-class  mills  in  the  oountry,  where  good 
wheat  can  be  obtained.  One  might  as  well  live 
on  sawdust  bread,  as  on  that  made  of  the  coarse 
flour  obtained  in  the  city,  while  a  good  article 
of  Gkaham  flour  furnishes  delioions  food. 


Chlobal  Foisoniso. — Cases  of  poison- 
ing from  chloral  are  reported  in  a  great  number 
of  the  medical  journals,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  extent  to  which  this  new  drug 
for  producing  sleep  is  used  is  wonderfuL  Tons 
upon  tons  of  it  ai-e  made  by  the  chemists  to 
meet  the  demand,  ^nd  thousands  on  thousands 
of  people  take  it  without  advice,  and  with  littlq 
07  no  knowledge  of  what  the  result  may  be.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  swallow  drugs  by  advice  of 
doctors,  but  to  swallow  thfm  whenever  in  the 
mood  of  it,  doctor  or  no  doctor,  is  worse,  unless 
the  person  is  over  forty  years  old,  when  he  is 
supposed  to  be  either  a  physician  or  a  fooL  If 
he  is  the  former,  he  would  rarely  swallow  even 
his  own  remedy ;  if  the  latter,  jwrhaiw  it  does 
not  matter  if  he  is  poisoned  and  put  out  of  the 


The  Nobmal  Institute  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers  in  the  Dio  jdewis  System  of 
Physical  Education  will  hold  its  Annual  Season 
this  Summer  in  Boston,  from  July  12  till  Septem 
her  1.  With  Br.  Dio  Lewis,  Prof.  F.  O.  Wdch, 
Prof.  E.  P.  Thwing,  and  Miss  £.  P.  Thwing  aa 
managers,  a  great' and  good  work  will  be  aecom 
plished.  This  is  a  most  worthy  cause,  in  which 
many  might  engage  with  permanent  profit  to 
health,  pecuniary  profit,  acd  success.  A  well 
trained  teacher  is  sure  to  meet  with  auceeas,  u 
the  demand  is  always  good.  This  can  be  tanghl 
without  detriment  to  other  business  or  teaching 
This  institution  ofibrs  greater  advactagea  thai 
any  other,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  tix&< 
and  money.    See  advertisement  in  this  nombec 


GjjiCATxs  FOX  InYALZBs. — ^Tho  Chnstla] 
Advocate  in  speaking  of  Hr.  Bill's  new  hcKk 
"Climates  for  Invalids,"  says:  *' Among  tb 
multitudes  of  worthleai  story-bookB  that  fid 
their  way  to  an  editor's  table,  it  is  refireshin^  tj 
meet  with  an  occasional  volume  af  real  w< 
Such  a  one  we  have  in  this  sketch  of  the 
Northwest,  for  which  Minnesota  standa  aa 
representative.  It  unites  the  easy  freshne«s 
a  tourist's  sketch-book  with  the  solid  Tmlaa 
the  geographer  (including  in  his  Tie 
thing  belonging  to  the  place),  the 
statistician.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  both  for 
valuable  information  it  gives,  and  for 
pleasure  its  perusal  must  aflbrd." 


A  Htqieitic  Shoeuaxer  W^arrse.- 
The  Editor  of  The  Woman's  Journal  prnl»li^ 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  offers  to  g:ivo  ft 
advertisement  to  any  shoemaker  who  will  art 
in  that  city,  and  make  shoes  as  follows  :  *^ 
one  who  will  in  San  Francisco  manufmctnre 
ladies'  wear  a  good  article  of  calf-akin  sib 
with  low,  broad  heels,  material  and 
ship  such  as  will  insure  comfort,  wanaatb. 
dryness  to  the  feet,  can  have  free  ad 
of  the  fact  to  the  extent  of  our  circnla^n.*^ 

Such  a  shoemaker  would  be  most 
anywhere. 


'ek. 
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How  to  Treat  the   Sick. 


How  I  Ctxed  a  Maw  ijr  a  Decliu  e.— 
In  a  formw  article  I  deacribed  mj  search  for 
a  grand  cure-all  for  the  ills  that  afflict  human- 
ity, and  my  namerous  and  grievous  disap- 
poiatments.  In  thitf  I  propose  to  write  in  a 
more  cheerful  strain,  and  give  a  brief  account 
for  the  benefit  of  unprofessional  readers  of  i ome 
little  Bttooess  I  myself  hAve  met  with,  in 
the  treatment  of  disease. 

While  in  Florence  spending  the  winter,  a 
great  many  years  ago,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  American,  whose  name  was — ^weU, 
I  ^ill  call  it  Myers. 

He  bad  been  living  in  Italy  for  several  years, 
devoting  himself  to  the  growth  of  a  long  nail 
on  the  little  finger  of  each  hand,  learning  an  af- 
fected -way  of  speaking  his  mother  tongue,  and 
what  waa  better  and  went  £»r  to  make  up  the 
deficieaoiss  of  the  above,  to  making  himself  gcn« 
erally  agreeable  and  useful  to  any  whom  he 
eoold  aerve,  especially  of  his  own  country- 
men. 

I  -wBfl  green,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  I 
was  not  bom  in  Italy,  didn't  know  the  lan- 
guage and  didn't  care  to  know  it,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  customs  of  the  country  was 
of  great  service  to  me,  and  I  soon  came  to  like 
him  in  spite  of  hit  long  finger-nails  and  aflisoted 
speech. 

It  was  a  pleasant  party  of  Americana  that 
gathered  in  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1869-60; 
and  these,  together  with  the  permanent  zeai- 
dente  of  the  same  nationality,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Kngliah,  afforded  the  materials  for  as  de- 
lightful a  social  gathering  as  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  mingle  with.  Myers  was  always 
preeeni  at  these,  and  alwi^a  performed  a  mild 
part  well.  If  there  was  a  question  of  dress  or 
of  etiquette,  he  was  the  umpire.  Historical 
questions  soon  carried  him  beyond  his  driil» 
but  as  regarded  the  fashionable  life  that  was 
then  moving  in  that  beautiful  city  and  gather- 
ing twice  a  week  to  listen  to  the  music  and  wiU 


neas  the  display  of  the  gorgeous  equipages,  he 
wasew/ffY.  • 

Bat  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  our  UsstivitieB 
he  dropped  out  of  the  circle.  He  was  first  taken 
with  a  severe  fever,  and  when  it  left  him  he 
fieiiled  to  rally,  and  seemed  to  be  mnning  down 
with  quick  consumption,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  causing  hia  friends  a  great  deal  of  uneaai- 
neas.  Watehera  wen  appointed  for  every  night 
and  some  of  his  acquaintance  took  care  of  hia 
during  the  day.  He  gxew  wcne,  and  the  case 
seemed  doubtful. 

Not  having  been  accustomed  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  I  simply  offered  my  services  as  day 
nurse,  was  accepted,  and  one  afternoon  was  duly 
installed  in  a  large  room,  at  the  head  of  two 
flights  of  stone  slaiza,  in  one  of  those  old  Flor- 
entine palaces,  on  a  narrow  and  dingy  street, 
as  the  nurse  of  my  sick  IMend,  whose  life,  or 
death  perhaps,  xtepended  on  the  faithfal  dis- 
charge of  my  duties.  I  felt  -the  responsibility, 
and  was  prepared  .to  fulfill  it  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability. 

A  small  fire  made  out  of  three  mulberry  sticks 
was  burning  in  the  little  pottery  fire-place,  as 
I  took  my  station  in  the  sick-room.  It  hardly 
seemed  sufficient,  and  with  something  of  an 
American  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  fuel, 
I  piled  on  the  mulberry  till  the  whole  room 
was  in  a  cheerful  glow.  An  ominous  roar  from 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  falling  of  soot  attracted 
my  attention,  and  led  mo  to  suspect  that  perhaps 
I  had  been  rather  overdoing  the  matter,  in  fsct 
that  I  had  set  the  chimney  on  fire.  "  Busty 
old  place ;  it  probably  hasn't  had  a  good  clean- 
ing out  since  the  time  of  the  Medici;  let  her 
bum,"  I  said,  as  I  looked  at  my  patient,  who 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  soundly,  an!  took  up  The 
Qalignani. 

The  roar  soon  disturbed  Myers,  and  he  asked 
sepulchrally,  "What  is  the  matter f  ''Oh 
nothing/'  I  answered  in  my  most  assuring 
tones,  except  that  your  old  chimney  needed 
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cleaningi  and  I  thoaght  that  this  afternoon' 
would  be  a  good  time  to  hum  it  onL" 

*<  What  shall  we  do  P"  he  groaned. 

'*  Do  P  why  do  nothing ;  onlj  keep  qoiet  It 
18  one  of  the  wise  customs  of  Kew  England, 
where  1  was  hrongh  t  up,  to  bum  out  the  chimnej 
every  year,  and  I  propose  to  introduce  it  in  this 
city  of  dirty  flues.  Hunah  for  New  England, 
and  her  enlightened  institutions  V*  I  said,  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  state  of  my  patient's 
nerres  would  warrant. 

Myers  answered  with  a  groan  about  the  po- 
lice. "  But  what  hare  the  police  to  do  about  it, 
I  would  like  to  know  F  Kow  just  don*t  trouble 
yourself,  it  will  all  be  right  in  a  few  moments." 

But  now  a  stir  began  to  be  heard  on  the  other 
floors — these  Italians  are  the  most  easily  fright- 
ened of  any  people  in  the  world,  and  in  no  case 
will  they  suffer  a  chance  for  a  flrst-olass  excite- 
ment to  pass  unimproyed.  Up  comes  our  Pad- 
roni, trembling  with  fright.  I  told  him  in 
good  plain  English  that  there  was  notbing  the 
matter,  and  there  was  no  need  of  disturbing  a 
sick  man,  and  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

Then  a  roar  in  the  streefai  below.  Some  of 
the  small  boys  had  probably  caught  sight  of  the 
smoke,  and  they  will  hare  np  all  that  crowd 
that  spend  the  day  lounging  on  the  banks  and 
bridges  of  the  Amo  presently.  No  matter, 
let  them  come. 

And  now,  dank,  clank,  np  the  stone  stairs  is 
heard  a  measured  tread,  a  sword-scabbard  strik- 
ing the  stair  at  every  step.  Who  is  this  f  I 
wonder.  Perhaps,  after  all  Myers  was  right, 
and  the  police  are  out  after  that  fire.  A  knock 
at  the  door,  and  then  a  rattle.  I  open,  and 
there  sure  enough  is  the  Chief  of  Police,  uni- 
formed, booted,  and  spurred.  He  demands  ad- 
mission. I  tell  him  that  it  is  impossible, 
that  my  friend  is  very  sick,  and  Chat  the  flue  bad 
already  burned  out;  but  all  in  vain,  in  he  must 
come.  He  looks  the  room  all  over,  then  goes 
up  stairs,  and  returns  with  a  wise  and  determined 
expression  of  countenance.  He  had  as  good  an 
eye  for  a  Job  as  a  New  York  Alderman  evi- 
dently, and  this  chance  must  not  be  lost.  A 
hole  must  be  cut  through  the  celling,  but  flra 


Myers  must  be  removed.  I  was  in  consterna- 
tion. I  used  all  the  Italian  I  could  muster,  as 
well  as  some  good,  square  English,  but  it  was  of 
no  use ;  the  sick  man  must  be  got  out  at  once ; 
but  where?  There  was  no  place  but  a  vault- 
like  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  haA,  tile  floor, 
atone  walls,  no  fire-place,  and  the  room  unused 
for  perhaps  a  score  of  years.  How  was  it  to  be 
made  safe  for  a  sick  man,  short  of  a  week's 
preparation  f— ond  there  wasn't  ten  minutes. 

I  got  a  huge  cauldron  of  coals,  charcoal  of 
course— these  Italians  get  so  used  to  it  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  don't  seem  to  hurt  them — set  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  a  heating  appara- 
tus; then  bundled  np  poor,  groaning  Myera, 
and  brought  him  in  without  much  ceremony. 
''Alas  I  alas  V*  said  I,  "  my  dear  friend,  after  all 
your  kindness  to  me,  that  I  should  be  the  death 
of  you  I'*  I  felt  like  jumping  into  the  Amo, 
only  it  was  such  dirty  water.  I  condnded  I 
wouldn't,  but  went  home  to  my  lodgings  on  Yia 
Maggie  instead,  feeling  very  mucih  as  if  I  bad 
been  gnilty  of  a  first-class  manslaughter. 

But  what  do  you  think  f  All  this  mistake 
was  one  of  those  by  which  rare  secrets  are  dis- 
'  covered.  This  fire,  and  exdtement,  and  rough 
handling,  and  damp  room,  was  just  what  Myers 
needed,  and  he  began  to  get  better,  made  up  bis 
mind  he  had  been  sick  long  enough,  and  in  a 
week  was  out,  as  mildly  bappy  as  ever.  And 
now  I  wish  to  gire  this  prescription  to  the  world 
without  charge.  For  a  good-natured,  effemi- 
nate fellow  in  a  decline,  set  fire  to  a  chimney,  if 
you  have  a  very  dirty  one  handy,  and  if  not*  do 
something  else  and  make  him  dig  ont  in  a  hntry, 
and  it  will  do  him  more  good  than  pbyaic,  and 
if  dexterously  managed  with  damp  n>om  and 
dyarcoal  accompaniment,  u  warranted  a  sure 
cure. — Simple  Sinum. 


Oass  ov  Texth.— 'Put  a  piece  of  quick- 

Hme  the  sise  of  a  walnnt  in  a  pint  of  distilled 
water.  Clean  the  teeth  fluently  with  this 
fiuid,  washing  the  month  well  with  clean  water 
afterward.  The  application  will  preservo  the 
teeth  and  keep  off  the  toothache,  and  will  hardeo 
the  gums. — Conetpondiut  of  £$igHsh  MMUnrir. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  A.  L.  WOOI»,  M.  B. 


Treatment  of  Tetter.  — **  Having 
henrd  tlie  Tarkish  baths  recommended  as  a 
cm  Ifor  skin  diseases,  I  writa  to  ask  yoar  ad- 
Ties  as  to  trying  them  to  care  tetter,  which 
has  troolbled  me  for  some  ^me^  apiieariDg  on 
my  hands.  If  yon  wfll  giro  ma  your  opinion 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  required, 
and  the  expense  attending  the  treatment,  you 
will  oblige." 

Tetter  or  Herpes  is  an  eruptive  disease  of 
the  skin  caused  by  acrid  bile  and  retained  ex- 
crementitious  matters  in  the  blood  The  treat- 
ment should  be  directed  especially  to  the 
purification  of  the  blood.  Tbe  Turkish  bath 
is  the  most  eiSective  sgent  for  accomplishing 
that  purpose.  From  one  to  two  months  treat- 
ment with  the  Turkish  bath  is  usually  suf- 
fident  to  effect  a  cure.  For  terms  and  other 
information  send  for  twenty-four  page  circular 
of  the  New  York  Hygienic  Institute.  For 
home  treatment,  where  the  Turkish  bath  can 
not  be  jobtained,  the  wet-sheet  pack  may  be 
substituted.  The  frequency  with  which  it  can 
be  taken  with  advantage  may  vary  from  once 
a  week  to  onoe  a  day  according  to  the  strength 
and  reactive  power  of  the  patient  The  diet 
should  be  plain  and  unstimulating — the  larger 
the  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  the 
better.  Pure  air  and  out-door  exorcise  should 
not  be  neglected. 

To  Prevent  the  Hair  Falling  Ont. 

— ''Do  you  know  of  any  thing  that  will  pre- 
vent the  hair  fldliog  out  ?  Mine  has  been  com- 
ing out  for  neaily  a  year.  I  have  tried  a  great 
many  things,  but  they  have  not  done  me  much 
good.  I  am  using  bay  rum  and  borax  now. 
Are  they  good  ?» 

Keep  the  hair  cut  short,  and  the  scalp  scru- 
pnlously  clean.  Leave  b^  rum,  borax,  and 
all  "hair  invigorators''  with  the  druggist 
Wet  the  head  with  cold  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  give  it  a  thorough  rubbing 
with  the  fingers  afterward.  The  more  the 
head  is  uncovered,  whether  in-doors  or  one, 
the  better.    Air  and  sunshine  are  as  necessary 


to  the  health  of  the  hair,  as  to  the  healjth  of 
the  system  generally.  Air-tight  hats  are  an 
abomination.  They  keep  the  scalp  heated,. and 
keep  the  air  and  light  from  coming  in  contact 
with  it  If  any  oases  of  foiling  hair  could  be 
cured  by  simply  not  wearing  any  covering  upon 
the  head  at  all,  and  beinjg  out  of  doors  a  large 
share  of  the  time.  Feather  pillows  should  not 
be  used  to  sleep  upon.  They  are  too  heating. 
Undue  mental  activity  tends  to  produce  failing 
of  the  hair.  Where  this  condition  exists,  the 
mental  effort  must  be  lestrained,  and  more 
physical  exercise  taken.  The  better  the  di- 
gestkm,  and  the  more  perfoot  the  general  health, 
the  less  liabilitgr  to  the  loss  nf  the  hair ;  conse- 
quently careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
observanoe  of  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

EpIataxISy  or  Bleedlnir  fWim  the 
If  09e.— **  What  is  the  cause  of  Ueeding  of  the 
nose  ?  How  can  it  be  prevented  or  stopped  ?"  * 

This  occuiB  most  frequently  about  the  period 
of  puberty,  when  there  is  usually  a  greater 
tendency  to  plethora  than  at  other  times.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  depurating 
orguiS)  the  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  in  an 
active  condition,  by  plenty  of  exorcise,  and  by 
guarding  agsiust  eating  more  than  the  system 
requires.  It  can  usually  be  stopped  by  bath- 
ing the  nose  in  cold  water,  and  snifiSng  cold 
water  up  the  nostrils.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  head  well  elevated .  In  connection 
with  this,  a  hot  foot  bath  is  usefuL  In  severo 
cases,  the  nostrils  may  be  plugged  with  lint, 
or  a  soft  sponge.  When  the  hemorrhage  is 
from  the  fh)ntpsrt  of  the  nasal  passages,  tirm 
pressure  with  the  thumb  and  finger  will  gene- 
rally stop  the  flow. 

Beading  Alter  Meals.— <' Can  any 
harm  result  firom  reading  any  thing  interesting 
immediately  after  taking  one's  meals  T>* 

Beading  that  simply  interests  without  taxing 
the  mind  is  not  objectionable,  but  any  thing 
which  requires  mudi  mental  effort  should  he 
I  deferred  for  an  hour  or  two. 
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How  miicli  to  Eat.— One  of  the  ques* 
tions  oflenest  asked  me  is :  **  How  much  shall 
I  eat  ?"  It  is  a  question  which  each  one  mtist 
answer  for  himself.  The  best  general  guide  in 
this  matter,  is  to  avoid  eating  enough  to  make 
you  feel  dull  and  sleepy,  or  to  produce  any  un- 
pleasant sensations  in  the  head  or  stomadi. 
If  such  feelings  are  experienced  after  meals, 
you  may  know  you  have  eaten  too  much,  and 
that  you  must  eat  less  thereafter.  I(  as  is  the 
case  with  many  persons,  you  can  not  oontrol 
the  amount  in  any  other  way,  and  stop  when 
you  have  eaten  enough,  you  should  measure 
out  the  amount  you  are  going  to  eat,  and  put 
it  upon  your  plate  before  yon  begin,  and  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  tempted  to  take  any  thing 
more.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  not  eat^ 
ing  enough.  There  are  such  cases,  however, 
but  they  are  confined  to  the  class  of  persons 
who  lead  a  sedentary,  in-door  life.  If  such 
persons  will  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  take 
as  much  out- door  exercise  as  they  are  able  to, 
their  appetite  will  return,  and  they  will  soon 
eat  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Aye  and  Tontb  Slcei^fn^  To- 
getlier*— *'  I  am  about  forty-eight  years  old 
and  of  feeble  constitution,  probably  induced  by 
many  indiscretions.  I  am  very  thin  in  flesh, 
and  have  been  for  twenty-five  years.  I  am 
colder  than  most  persons,  and  have  cold  feet 
habitually.  I  suppose  it  would  be  said  that 
viTALiTT  is  nearly  exhausted.  I  sm  active, 
and  do  light  business  all  the  time,  but  can  not 
stand  the  cold,  and  could  hardly  sleep  alone  in 
this  latitude  in  the  winter.  I  slept  this  winter 
with  my  son  of  five  years.  He  is  warm  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  night,  but  usually  cooler 
toward  morning.  I  would  ask.  Is  it  good,  or 
bad,  for  the  boy  to  sleep  with  me  7  Also,  would 
Florida  be  a  good  climate  for  me  7  I  would 
like  to  go  there.** 

Tou  will  injure  your  son  very  much  by 
sleeping  with  him,  in  your  present  condition 
of  health.  It  is  bad  for  children  to  sleep  with 
elderly  persons,  even  if  they  are  strong  and 
healthy,  but  to  sleep  with  them  when  weak 
and  diseased,  is  doubly  injurious.  If  you  can 
not  keep  warm  of  yourself  take  a  bottle  or  two 
of  hot  water  or  hot  bricks  to  bed  with  you. 
Tou  had  better  go  to  a  warmer  climate,  and 
Florida  is  one  of  the  best  places  you  can 
select. 


Swelled  Kneo.~"  I  have  upon  one  of 
my  knees  a  bunch,  or  a  kind  of  swelling, 
which,  if  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  would  probably 
be  called  a  windgaU.  It  feels  and  looks  like 
it,  is  full  of  water,  and  covers  the  entire  knee- 
cap. It  has  been  about  three  weeks  anoe  I 
first  noticed  it,  wad  has  been  growing  ever 
since.  If  y  knee  feels  a  little  weak  and  tender, 
but  does  not  pain  me  yery  much.  My  work 
has  been  such  that  in  order  to  save  my  beck, 
I  have  firequentlf  got  on  to  ray  knees,  and  a 
bruise,  or  a  aurain  might  perhaps  have  caused 
the  diffioolty.'' 

The  treatment  should  bp  such  as  to  keep 
down  inflammation,  and  promote  absorption. 
Gentle  rubbing  and  manipulation,  alternate 
hot  and  cold  douches,  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  tho  sun,  sweating  hatha*  aad  cold 
covered  compresses  are  the  most  importani 


Sbaviugr*— "  Is  it  injurious  to  shave  the 
face  ?  If  so,  what  are  its  effects  f" 

The  beard  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
worn  as  a  protection  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
fiiccg  and  the  neck,  and,  it  is  said,  and  is  doubt- 
less true,  that  those  who  wear  beards  are  much 
less  liable  to  colds  and  sore  throats  than  those 
who  do  not. 

Goiter  or  Swelled  Neck.— ''Please 

inform  a  subscriber  through  the  columns  of 
Thp.  Eebald  of  the  cause  and  core  of  sw^led 
neck." 

An  answer  to  this  query  will  be  found  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Herald  for  1870. 


-•-*• 


LsADEssHip.  -—  Where    nature 

marked  a  man  oat  for  a  leader,  he  does  not  seed 
a  uniform  to  show  hie  rank.  Ge&eeal  €h»nl 
oould  a£ford  to  wear  plain  olothea— «nd  his  were 
often  Tery  plain.  Bat  nine  hundred  and  niocty- 
nine  military  ofiSeers  oat  of  a  th«M»«Ad  aosd  aU 
the  appliances  of  their  rank  to  give  theoa  aa» 
thority. — Hiffgimoti, 

One  might  ask,  If  a  man  is  not  a  lead«7  hy 

nature,  how  can  he  be  one  even  when  djreesed 

in  all  the  paraphemaliaof  leadership  ?    'We  an 

of  the  opinion  that  a  man  who  is  not  a  Ic^dfr 

by  nature,  or  by  preparation,  had  bettnr   no-. 

try  to  be  one.    Ho  may  he  thankful  if  ho  caa 

lead  hfanMlf. 
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Tkb  Ikobbabb  of  Cbxxs  ahd  its  Gausb.— By 


Jk  Boone.    BocUm:  PuWihed  hj  the  Anilior, , 
Ko.  43  Uaaflom  Street 

Un.  Boone  kw^  aM  flivonbly  kaowB  to  ttie  pablio 
■s  Um  deroCed  mother  Mil  •Mldwmi  teeoher  of  the 
•*BoeM  eUMmw"  wkoM  actletto  ieh«ttiaU  uid  dscU* 
atMMtf,  M  veil  w  Temperance  lectures,  have  been  most 
terorably  reoeired  in  all  parte  of  the  tTnlted  States,  and 
in  Kngluid.  She  haa  been  a  moot  atienQone  antf-alsoheUo 
adrocata  for  many  jeart,  and  her  son  Daniel  waaa  men- 
b^  from  five  jeaia  of  am  of  *'The  Band  of  Hope,'*  as  it 
vaa  called  in  Bogland,  being  an  araj  of  jovng  children 
pledged  to  Tenqtemnee,  and  befiire  vhom  the  child  Boone 
sare  eloquent  recitationeofleotvresappK^ateljr  written 
by  hia  mother. 

▼e  beli««e  in  thia  Band  of  Hope— **  tho  ehUd  ia  the 
&ther  of  the  man,**  and  if  we  will  have  manly  men,  tem- 
perate in  all  thinga,  oontenmers  of  atrong  dilnk,  the  aeed 
mast  be  aown  im  childhood— the  boy  nnul  pioneer  the 
temperate  man. 

Mrs.  Boone  is  a  deatwheaded,  sanest,  womanly  woman, 
who  upholds  the  mnetity  of  the  household,  and  the  dig^ 
nitiee  <^  her  sex.  She  is  a  keen  observer,  and  an  energetic 
oppesieat  to  all  ahaus,  pretesMS,  Idlsnem,  cxtmTaganoe, 
and  Tanity.  Iheplctufeaahe  giTsa  of  heiaelf  and  ibmOy 
aifim  her  right  to  nprobate  the  rices  of  the  age,  which 
■he  doea  with  a  caustic  sarcasm  and  honest  indignation 
xefreahing  to  read.  She  doea  not  stop  with  akohol  aa  tho 
canae  of  toownsa  ol  eniao  she  ahows  how  eactraTaganoe 
in  dress  and  Uring,  the  neglect  of  children,  the  idlenem 
and  vnwifely  habits  ot  our  woxnen,  are  fUliog  the  country 
with  *  eieiona  and  morally  irresponsible  population.  She 
is  great  on  these  points ;  the  whole  honest  soul  of  the 
woman  throws  itself  into  ntteninea.  filie  indlcatea  her 
own  stmgglei  with  porerty,  and  many  disheartenoKnts, 
not  in  a  maudlin,  complaining  spirit,  but  with  the  hearty 
cndearors  of  a  brave  one.  She  says  plainly  I  wiU  bo 
matter  ot  my  children,  and  when  the  giddy  Daniel  goes 
out  to  aee  the  world  without  her  leave  or  license— he  a 
mere  boy,  likely  to  be  led  into  bad  eonrsss,  what  does  this 
eourageons  matron  doT  Doea  she  wring  her  hands  and 
adrertiso  the  ohildT  Kot  a  bit  of  it.  She  storts  fkwm 
17cir  York  City  to  Vermont  in  winter  weather,  with  only 
sixty-two  eente  in  her  pocket,  and  finds  the  boy,  and 
bringa  hin  home* 

She  is  not  ashamed  of  ehabby  clothes  when  her  purse  ia 
low,  but  tells  sundry  anecdotes  of  the  discredit  oeeastoned 
thereby,  and  of  her  own  p'thy,  mdependent  notion  on 
sacl&  ooeastooa,  all  going  to  show  that  the  woman  is  so 
thoroughly  true  and  wholesome  throughout,  that  nothing 
can  drpriTO  her  of  her  own  self-respect.  Her  little  gleams 
of  pride,  and  a  touch  of  womanly  Tani^  now  and  then 
are  perfeetly  chaxming,  and  we  seem  to  feel  her  with  us, 
as  we  read. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Boone  forms  an  appropriste  ftontls* 
piece,  repreaenting  aa  it  doea  a  fully  developed  woman,  of 
a  noble  presence,  wholesome  and  handsome,  a  woman  fit 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  Ccasar,  so  beyond  suspicion  is  she. 

Wo  oould  wish  that  erery  woman  in  the  land  might 
read  the  work,  and  learn  a  new  role  of  womanly  responsi- 
bility, of  courteous  ft'iondiincsB,  of  wifely  derot'.on,  of 
matomal  dignity  and  oonacientiousnem.    She  haa  touched 


the  right  cord  m  this  book,  and  we  shall  look  with  Intereat 
fBrthn  aatobiogtaphy  of  aooha  woman,  which  aha  has 
mdirecUy  promised. 

SCIBKTIFIC  ADDBBSSn. — Bj  Ptof.  JOBIT  TtB'* 
BALL,  LI*.  D.,  F.  B.  S.  New  Haron :  Charles  C . 
Chatfield  k  Co. 

This  Uttla  pamphlet  of  soTenty-foar  pagea  is  the  fifth 
oftheUnirersity  series  of  successful  essays  and  lectures 
from  this  young  and  enterprising  house.    It  contains : 

1.  On  the  ICethoda  and  Tendenciaa  of  Phyateal  InTesti- 


t.  On  Haae  and  Dust. 

$.  On  the  Scientific  Uses  of  the  Imagination. 

These  addremsa  bavw  already  been  widely  published  in 
the  papers  ^thia  day,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  put  in 
this  handy  fonn  for  oonrenient  preservation  and  refer- 
ence. 

Talks  About  Pboplb'a  Stoxacbb.— By  Dio 

Lewis,  If.  D.    Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  k  Co. 

This  is  not  a  seienttfle  woric  on  the  stomadi,  but  plain 
talk  about  the  dfgestiTe  organs,  food,  drinks,  the  teeth, 
mastication,  condiments,  tobacco,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  interlarded  with  stories  that  will  do  perhaps  more 
good  by  the  laughter  they  will  promoto,  than  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  work.  We  commend  the  book,  not  be- 
cau^  il  is  free  Ihmi  lisults,  but  beeause  with  all  its  flinlta 
it  contains  too  much  good  to  be  lost. 

Bbbbs  akd  Gabb  of  thb  Fbet. — Now  York: 

S.  B.  Wells. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  not  Ckely  to  meet  with  half  the 
sale  they  deserre.  They  supply  a  need  of  which  people 
aa  yet  axe  only  partially  conscious.  The  foot,  more  than 
any  other  organ  of  the  body,  ia  a  slare,  a  bearer  of  bur- 
dens, and  why  should  we  not  treat  it  aa  such  t  Beoansa 
if  one  member  snllnr%  all  the  members  sufTer  with  it. 
This  work  ia  tot  the  few  who  wish  to  know  how  to  uso 
their  feet  so  as  to  presenre  them  f^om  all  spot  and  blemish. 
It  aims  to  show  what  a  fi>ot  would  be  if  well  treated,  and 
how  to  keep  it  so.  It  dlaeusseo  deformities,  and  their 
cousea,  and,  what  ia  of  great  importance,  it  g^yes  ftill  in- 
formation in  regard  to  boots,  shoes,  and  lasts,  and  shows 
how  to  bare  them  made  so  that  they  will  answer  the  endt 
for  which  they  aro  designed.  We  may  add  that  the 
human  ibot  encased  in  aboot  or  shoe  made  as  it  ought  to 
be  msde,  is  a  rery  happy  part  of  the  body,  but  capable  of 
sttflbring  great  ndseiy  when  encased  in  shoea  improperly 


Thb  OAs-OoKsmon's  Oini».--Bo0toD :  Alex- 
ander Mooio. 

We  have  no  cine  to  the  anthonhip  of  this  little  book, 
but  its  aim  is  to  impart  information  m  regard  to  tho 
proper  management  and  economical  use  of  gaa.  The 
writer  tolla  the  gaa-coesumer  that  it  ia  not  always  the 
Umli  of  the  manufacturer  that  their  bills  for  gas  are 
high,  and  the  amount  of  light  yielded  small.  If  the 
burner  is  improperly  constructed  or  adjusted,  the  amount 
of  light  yielded  Ikom  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gaa 
is  very  much  reduced.    We  commend  tho  book. 
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Contributors  to  this  Number.     I 

HABVEY  P.  PEBT,  LL.  D., 
UBS,  H.  C.  Bini>«ALL» 
FHCEBE  CAEY, 
KABV  ATHEBSTONS  BIUD, 
GEO.  W,  W.  HOiraHTON, 
BEV.  CHARLES  H.  BRIOHAM, 
REV.  PHEBE  A.  HANAFORD, 
E.  RAY  LAITKBSTER,  B.  A., 
SIMPLE  SIMON, 
DR.  A.  L.  WOOD,  and 
THE  EDITOR. 

Pacts  for  the  Ladies.— I  made  one 

buBdred  pain  of  pftntaloons,  allfhiek  and  linad,  with  one 
netdle  withont  changing  it :  also  made  throa  hundred 
pairs  in  nine  montht.    Very  truly  yonra. 

Maa.  A.  H.  TAYLOR 
TaoT,  BaAnFoan  Co.,  Pa. 

I  can  inform  any  one  interested  othundrediot  Wheeler 
ft  Wilson  Machines  of  twelve  years  wear,  that  to-day  ar* 
in  better  working  condition  than  one  entirelj/  new,  I  hare 
often  driren  one  of  them  at  a  speed  of  eleren  hundred 
stitches  a  minute.  I  hare  repaired  fifteen  different  kinds 
of  Sewing  Machines,  and  hare  found  yours  to  wear  better 
than  any  others.  With  ten  years*  experience  in  Sewing 
Machines  of  difllirent  kinds,  yours  has  stood  the  most  and 
the  severest  test  for  durability  and  simplicity. 

•  OSO.  L.  CLARK. 

LrnaicTuxB,  K,  Y. 

I  earned  over  $600  in  a  year  with  one  needle  on  a 
Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 

Mas.  PARKER. 
Nkw  Yoax. 

Interesting  to  Ladies.— I  i^avo  uacd 

a  GroTer  ft  Baker  Machine  for  seven  ynars  for  all  kinds 
of  family  sewing,  quilting  bed-quilts  and  embroidering, 
and  have  made  heavy  beaver  cloth  olo^ks.  I  have  no 
troublo  with  the  under* thread  weariogof^  neither  will  the 
stitch  break  on  bias  seams  in  washing  and  ironing.  I  have 
need  my  machine  more  than  a  year  without  resetting  the 
needle,  and  have  used  it  six  years  without  any  xepalra 
more  than  X  oould  do  myslfl 

Mas.  Da.  W.  J,  SCOTT. 
CLavsLAMO,  Ohio,  No.  861  Prospect  Street. 

The  Boston  Training  School  for 

Teachers  of  the  Dio  Lewis  System  of  New  Gymnastics 
wm  bold  its  next  lessioa  in  Bostan,  fton  Jnly  U  till  Fep- 
tember  1.  For  circulars  and  particnlaza  address  F.  G. 
WxLca,  Yale  College,  New  Haveut  Conn.,  or  Dio  Lewis, 
Boston,  Masa. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  aiea- 

son*s  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  Is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  In  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  have  In  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  paiticulars  of  fgency,  write 
to  the  PubUshers. 


OLVBBZirCI 
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WITH   OTHER   MAGAZINES. 

We  win  send  TffE  HKSALD  OF  MEALTHBoAnj 

one  of  the  Allowing  Journals  one  year  for  the  nna  be- 
low mentioned.    The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 
THE  HERALD  OFHBALTB,  $S  00.  and 

AtUuxti3  Monthly t*  00  for  $3  M 

HarpeiB*  Monthly 4  00  for  5  CO 

Harpem'  Baaar *«>««  *» 

Harpen*  Weekly— 4  00  for  5* 

Phxoiological  Journal S  00  for  4  « 

Our  Young  IWki •  «  00  for  S  » 

New  York  Tribune J  00  for  3  » 

American  Agriculturist 1  501ior  8  « 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

I  Subscriber ^'  ^ 

4  Subscribers 

10  Bubaeribers .—.—...—. 

i5  Sttbscriberb..^...— — — — 

8mgle  Nmnhertj  20  eenif. 

Addxosa  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  PuMbhen. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Job  Printing.— Wo  a«>  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  subutantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Jo> 
PaiKTivo :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Ciiculaxs,  Envelopes,  BlI- 
heads.  Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  «te^ 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-elaas  K«w  Yoric  prtatjsg 
establishments.    Stereotype  woric  done  to  order. 

war  Our  friends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  &> 
oamta  printing,  oan  rely  en  iint-olass  wstds,  hr  seniisi 
pk&inly  written  and  well-prepared  mannacripta  For  terei& 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  pristisj 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  it- 
dosing  stamp  for  reply. 

A  O-ood  Sewing  Machine  w  gi«9 

free  for  a  club  of  80  subscribers  and  $60.  Ths  pra&ie 
IS  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  doserving  family  a 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  scwmg  mai^i^ 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister**  *t* 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  td 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  beat  sewAif  »3- 
chines  in  use^  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  yoa  ^oi 
satisfoction. 

Books   O.    O.    D— PMti«  who  opi^ 

books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  tij 
order,  than  to  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  «be  «J^  «f 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  bill.  This  to  eansifcrsJ^. 
when  the  money  has  to  be  retttxned  from  a  distant  pe6«- 
Those  who  order  C.  O.  D.,  should  send  gn>  iocrth  <^ 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  Insare  pranpl 
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^bhrlisemtnts. 


of  m  apfiviriate  ehmietv  wfll 
be  inaezted  at  th«  fbHoving  raict :  Short  adTertiaemMiti, 
25  cents  per  lias;  thirteen  liiiM»  for  tlixM  ormora  inaer- 
ti<BU  without  ffhawfPi  90  per  eent.  diacount;  one-half 
oolnnm,  $1S ;  one  column,  $23 ;  one  page,  $40.  All  edTvw 
tisemente  Bust  be  noelTed  at  this  oAce  I17  the  5th  of 
the  month  pneeding  that  on  which  they  an  to  appear. 


Are  Ton  Going  to  New  York  ? 

If  90,  and  yon  wish  to  etop  where  yon  can  FSKL  AT 
BOME,  and  get  GOOD  FOOJ>  BKALTHFULLT  PMM- 
PARKD^  and  PLKNTT  OF  IT, 

Qo  to  the  Hyglenio  Institute^ 

Ke$.  18  #  16  Laighi  Street. 

IIoTse  Caxi  paee  near  the  door  to  all  parti  of  the  city, 
mahing  it  a  very  conTenlcnt  etepping  plaee  for  peieane 
Tifiting  Ifew  York»  either  upon  hoilneBS  or  pleafue. 
Open  at  all  honxf ,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  day  or 
veek,  at  reaaenable  ratea.  Boone  cea  be  eecured  in  ad- 
Tiaoe  by  writing.  Addraai 

WOOD  k  HOUIBOOX,  Fro]nieto«8, 

Hob.  U  ft  U  Laight  Street,  I7ew  York. 


CLIMATES 

rO&    ZXVA&ZD8 


BY  LEDYAEB  BILL. 

This  work  glvee  a  ear«)fii]  deaeription  of  the  Climate, 
Soil,  Water.  Air,  Scenery,  and  Ifatdral  AdvantagCAof 
HIXXESOTA,  for  Tooriat,  Inyalid,  and  Emigrant ;  in- 
cluding careAilty  prepared  notea  of  the  Climatea  of  Flor- 
ida, Kaaaan,  Fayal,  Califomia,  the  Adirondaoka,ete.  etc., 
together  with  Hinta  to  Inyalida  of  the  meet  ineethnable 
Tftlae  regarding  the  beat  plaoee  to  liait,  etc.  etc.,  in  one 
neat,  filastrated  rolume  of  orer  300  pagea,  handaomely 
bound.    Sent,  poetpaid,  by  mail,  for  $1.S5. 

Addrea  WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOX, 

Ke.  13  Laight  Street,  27«w  Yoilc. 

The  Elmira  Water  Cure  will 

be  re-opened  May  let  for  the  rcoepUoQ  of  patlenta,  betog 
under  the  geMral  care  of  Dr.  8. 0  Otcaaon  and  Mra.  B. 
B.  Oteaaon,  M.  B.,  aaslated  ^  Miaa  L.  Z.  Brooke.  Ad- 
dreaa  for  Ofronlar,  with  Stomp,  B.  O.  OLEASOK,  X.  B., 
Vater  Cure,  Blmita,  New  Toik.  my*tf 


A     O&BAT     OFFBR. 

Only  $3  for  $  I  I ,  In  value. 

VwSi  the  lint  of  Sforember  next,  the  beantiftil  and  ar- 
tiatie  Chxomo» 


«• 


ISM'T  SHE   PRETTY." 


Blae,  ISz  17  alter  LOlie  H .  Spencer,  retail  price,  $8.00; 
will  be  aent  by  mail  aeenrely  done  up,  poat  free,  aa  a  pre- 
mium to  oTOiy  yearly  aubeonber  to 

D£H0RE8T*6 

Illnstrated   Magazine, 

Avn 

MIBROR  OF  FASHIONS, 

adaowledged  the  moat  praetlcal,  naeftal,  original  Parlor 
Manidlne. 

•'lan't  She  Fretty."  ia  a beantital  Ghromo,  a aplendid 
Parlor  Picture,  and  a  ralnable  work  of  art :  it  la  highly 
flniahed,  moonted  and  Tamlahed,  and  worth  mor*.  than 
doubU  Me  coil  0/ aubicnptufnf  and  together  with  Danon- 
■ar'a  Momtvlt,  afforda  an  opportunity  for  the  inreet- 
ment  of  Three  Dollars  $ueh  at  may  ntvtr  occur  again. 
Do  not  fkil  to  enbecribe  for  **  DzMoaxer'a  If  AOAsmit," 
and  yon  will  nerer  be  willtngto  be  without  it.  It  will  not 
only  teach  you  how  to  dreea,  how  to  cook,  how  to  make 
over  your  children*a  dothea,  but  it  will  make  you  better, 
wieer,  happier.  Women  ererrwhere  find  it  exactly  what 
tney  want.  In  foot,  it  ia  tae  moat  complete  lAdlce' 
Magaaine  now  oubliahcd.  Buabanda,  Fathen,  Brothers 
and  Lorera  auSacribe  for  it,  and  proaent  it  with  the 
beantifnl  Chromo,  "/«n*<  Sht  FreUy."  It  will  make 
eyea  aparkle  with  delight  and  aatiafaction,  and  prore  a 
moDthly  reminder  of  your  good  taate  and  kind  feeling. 

Addreaa,  W.  JEKNIKQS  DEMOBEST, 

Ko.  838  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Specimen  Copiea  of  the  lateat  numbera  of  the  Kaeaiine 
maucd  free  on  receipt  of  25  centa.  je-Xlt 

A  &A&B  orrsB. 

THE  LADIES'  OWN    MAGAZINE 

wni  be  eent  on  trial  the  balance  of  the  year  (aeTm 
montha)  for  only  dO  centa.    The  Iiediee'  Own  u  eminently 

Th$  American  Woman^i  Magttime  of  Liter- 
aiur$  and  Ji'mhitm, 

**  It  la  the  moat  charming,  the  most  raatmctire,  and  in 
erery  way  the  moat  popular  publication  in  the  Weat" 
—Jndiama  Journal. 

*'  I  amperfbotly  delli^ted  with  it.'*— Ob'vt  Lofan. 

**  It  aparklea  amoiig  other  ladiea*  M^goainea,  like  a  real 
djemond  amesg  ptndi-beok  Jewelry."— iff/tfnoia  -Statet" 
man, 

**  It  ia  a  aenaible  woman'a  paper,  and  we  hope  there  are 
aenaible  women  enough  to  giro  it  a  wide  ctrculation."— 
Advent  Htrald,  BoUan. 

**  It  haa  the  lugeet  corpa  of  apeoial  contributora  of  any 
magaaine  in  the  weet,  and  ia  a  meet  chazming  publ.ca- 
tion."  -Counirp  OenL  * 

Good  Agenta  dear  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  day  canraaaing 
lor  it 

Haa^  M.  OOBA  BLAND, 
jo- It  Editor,  iHsiAMAPOLia,  Ind. 

Budley  Kelly's 

Boot  and  Shoe  Emporium, 

S99  HUDSON  STESFT,  HBW  YOBK. 
One  Door  from  Spring. 
A  chdoe  and  aeleot  atoek  of  the  beat  gooda  manufac- 
tured in  New  York,  for  ladiea,  gentlemen  and  children, 
alwaya  on  hand,  which  I  will  aelfat  lower  pricca  than  any 
other  houae  in  the  dty. 
Gooda  oheerfrilly  exchanged  and  money  refrmded  if 
i  they  won't  anlt.    GItc  me  a  triaL  jo-Ut 
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aOOD    BOOKS. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOM:?  ;  or,  Signs  of 

Character,  as  manifested  through  lemporament  and 
£it€mal  FMflu,  and  «pMiall j  ia  Um  *'  Httmaa  Eaoe 
DiTine.*'  With  more  than  one  thousand  JUu$tralton*. 
ByS.  ILWaixa.  In  three  stylos  of  binding.  Priee.in 
ono  ISmo  roliune,  788  pp.,  handsoaiely  bound  in  muslin, 
$5 ;  in  heary  caU;  narUed  edges,  $8 ;  tnricey  mozoeect 
fall  gdt,  $10. 

HOW  TO  BEAD  CHARACTER.    A 

Xew  niustrated  Hand-bookof  Phrenology  and  Physiog- 
nomy, for  Students  and  Exajniners,  with  a  Chart  for 
reoording  the  slaos  of  the  different  Organs  of  the  Brain, 
in  the  Delineation  of  Character,  with  upwards  of  170 
Engravings.  Latest  and  best  Papor,|l.  Kaalin,|l.Sd. 

WEDLOCK;  or,  tho  Right  Relations 

of  the  Sexes.  Disclosing  the  Laws  of  Coiy  ugal  Selection, 
and  showing  who  may  and  who  may  not  Harry.  For 
both  Sexes.    By  S.  R.  YTthiM.    Plain,  $1.50;  Extra 

gat,  $2. 
THE  HUMAN  FEET.    Their  Shape, 

Dross  and  Proper  Care.  Showing  their  Natural  Perfect 
Shape  and  Construction ;  thoir  present  Dofonned  Con- 
dition; and  how  Flat  Feet,  Distorted  Toes,  and  other 
Delects  are  to  be  Prevented  or  Corrected ;  wilb  Direc- 
tions for  Dreasisg  them  elegantly^ and  comfortably; 
with  Hinta  upon  Tarious  matters  relating  to  the  general 
subject.  With  cwnerons  Illustrations.  A  handsome 
ISmo,  $1.25. 

LIFE  AT  HOME ;  or,  The  Family  and 

its  Members.  Husbands,  Wives,  Parents,  ChUdssB, 
Brothers,  Sisters,  Employers  and  Employed,  etc.  By 
JlsT.  William  Aikvav,  D.D.  A  work  which  should  be 
found  in  every  family.    $1.M.    Extra  gilt,  $S.0O. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN :  Considered  in 

their  Relations  to  eadi  Othar,  and  to  the  World.  By 
HaxaT  C.  Pxdoke.    Umo,  Csncy  oloth.    Prioe  $1.00. 

MAN,  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN   GE- 

OLOOT ;  or,  tho  Biblical  Aeooont  of  Han's  Ciaatlon, 
tested  by  Sdentfflc  Thsottes  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity. 
By  Joseph  P.  Tboxpsou,  D.D.,  LL.D.  One  volume, 
12mo.    Prioe  $1.00. 

CHILDREN,      THEIR      DISEASES 

A27D  HAirAGEMEKr.    ByJouSimr.   Prioe$1.50. 

COMBE  ON  INFANCY.    An  excseUent 

woxk.   Prioe  $1.25. 

HYDROPATHIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Price  $4.50. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNGS.    Prioe  S5  oents. 

EXHAUSTED  VITALITY.    Price  tl. 
HOW  TO  BATHE.    Price  30  cents. 

In  Preparation. 

PARTURITION   WITHOUT    PAIN. 

Price  $1.00. 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid.    By  WOOD  Sl  HOLBROOK, 
13  ft  15  L^isbt  Stocct,  Mew  York. 


THE  INOCX, 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER  DEVOTED  TO 

FRBB     RBXiZaZOH, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  INDEX  ASSOCIATIOTT,  AT 

TOUSDO,  OHIO. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

THE  INDEX  MaeotoOTeiT  fcssilt  of  selene*  esd  wmnA 
learning,  without  seeking  to  narmoBiae  it  with  tbe  Bible. 
Ureoefoiaes  no  anthoril^  bat  that  of  veawm  and  rif^t 
It  beUeres  in  Truth,  Pnedam,  Progress,  E^ual  Ri^Uc, 
and  Brotherly  Lore. 

The  tvHunbn  hmn.  OuUMmtAlf  to  Free  Raligioc. 
through  which  the  dTiliaed  world  is  now  pasaing.  bet 
whioh  it  Tery  little  uadecatends,  is  even  more  nwmeat- 
ous  in  itself  and  Its  ounaaqneafies  than  tbe  great  tTaxu>> 
lion  of  the  Reoian  Bapira  ttom  Pagaaiaat  to  Christiaa- 
ity.  TUE  ilTDBX  aims  to  make  the  character  of  th:s 
vast  ohanga  intelligible  in  at  least  its  leading  featoret, 
and  oflsn  an  op|»ortanity  Ibr  dieciiBslmis  on  thia  sufcgect 
which  find  no  fitting  place  in  other  papers. 

FsAVcxs  ELtixowooD  Abbot, JEAlsr. 

OcTATivs  Bbookb  FBonuHaxAX/THoiua  Wsamroan 

HlOOUfSOK,   WlLUAM  J.   POTTBB,  RlCHABS  P.  ELaUjOV^ 

SLY.,  jr.  Vila  Bk.AXB,  Wixuam  H.  SrxvcBU, 
CASH  PREMIUMS. 

For  «5  Kamea 50  DoUaia  ia  Oracnbacks 

For  SO  Karnes ...SS  Dollars  in  Oreenbarki 

For  S3  Names 15  DoUats  la  Ore«nback" 

For  10  Karnes 5  DeHare  In  Greenhaeki 

For  lem  than  10  Kamos,  a  Cash  Commlnon  of  Tvesty 
peroaat. 

iKDUcxxayrs  —We  would  inrite  special  attention  to 
the  Tery  liberal  Gash  Premiuma  we  ofler  abo^v. 

Whoerer  collect*  $150.00  for  T5  snbseriptiona,  is  an- 
ttiorfaed  to  retain  950.00.  forwarding  $100.00. 

Whoerer  collects  $100.00  for  50  subscriptions,  is  at.- 
thoriaed  to  retain  $25.00,  lorwatdlu^  $75.00;  and  ao  eo. 

Kow  it  can  i.ot  be  rery  difficult,  m  a  town  of  any  con- 
siderable siae,  to  get  twute  anbeui|>Mo— '<f  <5r  nae 
wobk,  if  tho  agent  usee  ordinarr  busisMai  aaanr.  T«t 
he  would  be  paid  about  $8.00  a  day— as  mnelt  Mlna  lep- 
resentatfre  in  Ceogreas  reeeiTea  for  wock  wi^^hnys,  wt 
fear,  so  useftil  I 

**  A  vord  to  the  wise.**  Who  will  oantaaa  fior  Tax  If- 
sax,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  an  much  ka  Umi  Hoo.  Mr. 
1 

K.  D.— iVcim^t  fMed  not  dU  come  /rem  s«c  pcatpfie^. 
We  will  send  the  paper  wbereTer  diraetadt  and  Isc  tb^ 
names  count  as  duba. 

N.  B.— The  aubsoriptlon  prfiee  of  Tsb  Ivdsqk  i«  Two 
DoLLABa  a  rear  in  eacA  and  OTsry  case,  imvaria^y  in.  <w* 
vaaee.       Address 

FAAIIOIS  &  ABBOT, 

i^-XH  l0eKB«s«l»l)eUB«,Qs»fe. 

The   Zllnstrated  Bzcelsior 

MAGAZINE  has  been  redneed  from  S2  SO  to  S  I  OO. 

and  is  now  ONE  OF  THE  CHEAPEffT  INTla  WORLU 
The  illustratiotts  alone  are  perhapa  worth  aoore  tbaa 
the  coat,  and  the  beantiflil  BTSEL  ENOBATINO  e' 
Evangohne,  poatage,  etc.  being  sent,  is  QVffBX»  Omti 
paper  on  which  the  steel  engratrlng  is  piinVal  U  f  feet  V 
19  inches.  The  Magaaine  contains  V£^MIB&,  PIO 
TUBES,  PUZZLES,  MUSIC,  A  LADY'S  DEPART- 
MENT,  with  illustrations  of  ladies  pattens  ;  a  YOTrrE*S 
DEPARTMENT,  etc  etc 

I  hereby  speoiaUy  ofBsr  tbe  Magailne  for  ONE  TBAIL 

also  this  splendid  STEEL  ENQRAYINO,  <ar  fha  r^fn- 

lar  Bubeciiption  price,  $1  OOl  and  8  centafor  postage  aai 

packing  of  esigruTing  on  roller,    fiampto  copj  !•  aeats. 

Addrem  thePttU^ar,  0.  L.  TAN  AUEJElK 

Xf-4t  171  Broadway,  N«v  Tart. 

Xadies  desiring  to  procure  a 

FIRST-CLASS  Sewinfc  Machine  against  eaay  taoask-r 
instalments,  may  apply  to  HH  Bowery,  N.T.  a-Ct 

Dr.  A.  Smith's  Wator  Oiire. 

The  Hygofan  Home  is  at  WemcTrrtUe^  Berte  Co..  P^ 

Send  Tor  a  circular. 


AftTKBTiaiNa    DBPABTMEST. 


COLGATE  &  CO.'S 

CA8BMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP  hat 
a  MottI  M  (wy  itHfi^ul  ffrf\me,  mid  it  m 
ecerg  rttptet  titperior  for  TOILET  USE. 
Sold  iy  Dealtrt  m  Ferftmerg  and  Toilet 
Artidet. 


•  B«.  ,V.A. 


Hew  Sabbath  School  Mualo. 
i|i|J  l>    ■DfATIT     ■i^  »'•»'"  ™*  wll««on  of 
inCl     r  tiA  l\i  *•  benttftil  AiMon  XUitalKm- 

licit  vTil«n  in  iGe  oouitry.  Euntna  7BB  PGABL  if 
Ton  n&h  th«  beat.  Sp«e!npn  eopr  aiiircd  on  Tteeipt  of 
^  ctt. ;  SS.U  pwda.    Bold  br  ill  BookKlten. 

8.  BKAIHAED  *  BOSS,  Pobliihsr*.  CliTSlaiid,  O. 


Safest  &  Best 


iP^i>Uu«.    Don'ibll  to  ircara  Citcniur  loii  Bum- 
pit^ftiM;    AddwuB-M-BrENCEB.  Brmttirton>,Tt. 


I  Puticulm  U)  Mni).    ] 


FEAGEANT  SAPOLIENE 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

TO  COKFOaif  TO 

REDTOVIOH  of  DVTXBS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BT  OETTIwa  I7P  CUJBS. 

aa'Suid  far  nor  Km  IMcg  LM,  nnd  ■  CInb  rorin  nil) 

ncDompKof  i%,  ooDtaioln;  full  direct LoDi—Eiukiflg  a  Inrpi 

baviDf  lo  ununnurt  uid  remuiieratir^  to  cluI>-oisuiiieii. 

The  Oreat  American  Tea  Oo. 

ai  *  SS  Vesey  Sirv«L, 

p.  O.  Sax  SH3. ^^^  YOKK. 


-S  $76  to  S250  per  montli,.1S 

M  Bkl«ud«a>t*,talati«da«tbeOKN1JinEIM- 

a>  rBOVEDOOUHONSEKSBFAillLVBIiVIMa 
bOHACBtNE.    Tbie  mwUM  mil  Mitch,  ban,  K11, 

^^  lack,  4<Ult,  cetd,  bind,  bnfd,  ad  embrsMer  in  & 

^^  BHt  eqiBiar  muiwr.   Mm  oalr  lit.  ridlf  U- 

■  Dmwd  wd  nmnted  ftirSre  Teen.    WewilliKT 

J-  (1000  feiu7iuehli.*lhjt  mill  leirkitnuwn  son 

'O  1iMiLtlfti1,oriiiu>r*«lu<lc>Kam*hBiionnrilm>kH 

a>  tbe"£tutlcLocketitcli."   EvrtraBCODdMllKbou 

-«^  b*  cat,  ud  itlll  the  glatb  oin  not  be  hUIMI  ■tsrt 

ft  vllhont  leulng  it    We  p.<}  Agente  tram  IIS  to 

(^  tiMHtBiniitKiiidFxpniii<-).ci-acan(BiaioBfKnn 

^,  vhicb  twice  tbal  Amounl  uui  be  nuide.    Addnei 

!>  SECOKB  k  CO.,  BoUbh,  Man.:  I-iUibarOi.Pa.! 

•>'  S.Lmf,Mt.,trCUaitt,Jll. 


WM.   J.  CAELTON, 

Advertising  Agent, 

30  PARK   ROW,  NEW  YORK. 
Masaxlne  AdTcrtUlny  n  Speclnllr, 


"DOS 


(^[~ 

The  wbola  w 
chalbDccd  lo  1 
dnoe  ■  hmllT  B 
inj^  UaoUiie  1 

epented.    Tbg  I 

mnn  dantTf, 

Lerk  itltcb,  do 

qnaled-     A    gi 

eetiblwlicil  in 

Ublirtfd  in  ■urniorilTlB  «■     ,     

sa  IM  OMDMUIioo  with  UT  macUu  in  lbs 
^nwith  ojiltml  kc*  nsdlnn  it  to  Ibrir  ■dniilscc 

UachlQEi  Euir 


'niltd  Btatei.    Tbii  m 


aijltml 

"^' "DOM EBTI C " SBWIIJO  MACHISB  CO., 

M  Ctxabui  Stmt,  Ng«  York,  or  Toledo,  Ohio. 


■tamp  to  NOTBLTT  Co.,  Si 


RGTISED    EDITION. 


A   WINTER 

Z«     FLORIDA. 


BT  LEDYABD  BILL. 

With  Illojtratrons  by  ForbM,  compn'sing  views 
of  the  old  oity  of  St.  Atignnbs.  and  ths  Nut- 
nnl  Scenery  and  aljecti  in  Eiutsm  Florida. 

Tbli  ntk  conUini  ObHmtloni  on  the  Soil,  ClinulP, 
uid  Frodsoli  of  out  Semi-TropioJ  State,  vith  Skotcbee  ' 
af  Ou  Prini^pel  Tonu  ud  OitlH,  ■  briof  EiitodMl  ttan- 
id  Hint!  to  Toariit,  InnlUi,  ud  Bpottimcn. 


Thei 


k  ia  lapletf 


h  infon 


ibtlitTsf  the  olinete  to  Jnialidi  I* 
caitfollf  trutad.  Tba  ebapter  on  Orange  Culture  alone 
ia  woitb  tba  .pnoe  of  tba  vork.  Sent  bT  nuil,  poatpeid, 
Or  ll.U. 

B3^  Any  peraoQordflrine  both  tbaaboTemnd  Kr.  Bill't 
now  booh  on  1-HZ  CLIUATES  FOB  IHVAI-IDS,  at  one 
time,  oan  biTO  thorn  for  11.00.    AddrHi 
WOOD  *  nOLBBOOE. 

Ko.  IS  tAif ht  Sti  ( ;l,  ITew  Ton. 
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TO      INy:ALIDS. 

Do  Yon  Wish  to  Get  Well  ? 


OTJR  HOME  ON  THE  HILLSIDE. 


DANSVILLE,    LIVINGSTON    COUNTY,    N.   Y. 

This  Instittttion,  to  oelelmttd  for  tlia  rMtoratioa  to  heftlth  of  tbooBands  of  Chronic  inTalida,  who  have  taken  traat> 
me&t  in  it,  undor  the  profiMaioiial  inanagem«nt  of  its  Phjiioian-ln-Chlef,  JAS.  C.  JACX80X,  M.I>^  h*Tinc  had  iht 
paat  winter  oTor  an  handzcA  patients»  who  eamo  from  S4  State*  of  tha  Bapablie,  and  fhan  Britiftk  Pn^Tinon.  has 
opened  itt 

sntixro  Aini  8vbims&  seasoit. 

The  Eitabliilunsnt  Is  peculiar  in  iti  methods  and  medical  management.  Br.  JTackbom,  ita  founder,  bc^an  twenty' 
fire  years  ago  to  elaborate  his  philosophy,  by  treating  the  sick  on  the  plan,  th«t  whateTer  legitimately  helps  to  keep 
one  flrom  getting  sick,  ought  to  be  atallable,  m  some  measure,  in  restoring  him  to  health  when  he  is  nek. 

In  using  therefore  only  those  substances  as  resisd^  for,  which  erery  on6  admits  are  good  aspreeciUtves  of  disease, 
suooess  the  moot  wonderfhl  has  attended  bJs  practioe.  The  history  of  the  TTiwiling  Art  can  not  thaw  another  SnstaaK 
where  a  Physician,  in  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  has  treated  orer  SO,<K)0  chronic  inralids  of  rarious  ages,  of  both  oexea. 
for  all  the  maladies  oommon  to  North  America,  and  cured  or  essentially  helped  95  per  cent  of  tho  wlaole  nsmber,  )«< 
«0Ao,  in  hii  eiUire  pracUee,  nevtr  gave  one  nor  aU  ^  lAsm  a  partieU  q/*  wudUintm 

Dr.  Jackson  has  shown  hiauelf  a  benofoetor  to  manldnd,  while  at  the  same  time  ho  has  aoevred  fSsr  hmaielf  i 
permanent  and  widely  extended  reputation,  by  harmg  demonstrated  in  his  practioe,  through  tha  most  uiiquestiona>>< 
and  significant  illustrations,  the  following  facts : 

1st.    That  there  is  no  need  for  persons  to  be  sick. 

Si.    Ttant  when  stck,  of  the  iriiole  number  only  rary  few  need  to  dio. 

8d.    That  in  order  to  get  weU,  medicines  are  not  necessary. 

4th.  That  all  that  is  needed  for  the  sick  in  order  that  they  shall  get  well,  are  iueh  coiutiCioM  ^Uvuig  as  vZ 
permit  their  Titul  Force  to  work  in  their  bodies  aooording  to  tho  Laws  of  life  and  Health. 

Now,  to  all  who,  being  sick,  would  like  to  get  well,  and  hariag  tried  drugs  and  medicines,  arc*  wiUing  to  »>^**'*^ 
them  and  make  use  of  NATUBE'S  THEBAPET7TICS,  such  as  air,  light,  wster,  food,  dn^ss,  sleep,  e^ocBtoo^  rmi^  PW 
pleasant  associatioiu,  and  the  like, 

omi  BOMB  oar  the  bzlxszbb 

will  be  open  the  coming  ssMon. 

It  IS  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  places  in  the  world., 

It  is  one  of  the  healthiest. 

Its  AU-Healtng  Spring  is  fhmous  in  Indian  tradition,  as  well  as  in  our  personal  knowledge,  foe  tho  purity  oS  d 
waters  and  their  appropriateness  to  the  wants  of  diaeased  bodies. 

Our  Home  on  the  flillsido  is  not  an  hotel,  nor  a  place  ftor  the  Ihshionably  foolish,  nor  the  foo  Jahly  fliduoaabid  t 
Tisit ;  bat  it  u  an  admirable  place  for  tired-out,  over-taxed,  wom*down,  half-sick,  whoUy^u^,  iliamei  il,  tsoMaa 
men  and  women,  who  want  health,  long  for  it,  are  slowly  dying  for  need  of  it,  to  come  and  And  wb«l  hitlMrto  the 
hare  foiled  to  And  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  the  Proprietors  and  Phjrieians  is  to  give  health  to  thoee  who,  having  lost  it,  are  willing  to  dd  v^ 

Nature  requires  m  order  to  its  recorery.    Such  persons  we  shall  be  glad  to  leceivo,  and  to  soelt  wo  iWII  aAva^s  ^i 

our  best  endeaTOts. 

Address,  with  stamp  for  answer, 

JAMES  G.   JACKSON,   M.D.,   or 

Miss  HABBIET  N.    AUSTIN,   V-.X).^ 

DAKsnujt,  LiTUiQSTosr  Co.,  K.  T 

jo-lt  AUSTIN,  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


ADV£BTI8IHO    DEPABTHKNT. 


g^jtmUL  BilSftATUl 

Bx  ratrerMl  ebolM  of  tbabe«tBonM> 
Mt«*  la  Asartcs;  ■tenOi  irtOtoot  a  rtral 


Empire  Shnttle  Sewing  Machine 

PitntadVet.  It,  ItOK  udStpt.  U,  IMt. 
Isni^  Ui  KrU  Prix  ■<  Of  Snot  Air  tf  (»f  .la'n. 

a  /■i.-^aa,  in  A-M  r*rt,  Oct.  n.  itn,  *^  *.v*>ii 

i/ar  a<  Bt^  ttnaJmHtrimt  MaeUmt «( Of  rartt 


1  LIOititT  la  ait  «t  at  gi4<r. 

1  Eipcmn.  traotil*.  BBd  loB  of  tlu  iB  nraiilBt. 

4.  iBctndtT  to  trw  VTcrr  dcKriptioD  of  mitciuL 

i  t>!upmkaBotHThil*laapRKtign. 

Thr  Eanin  n»B  liii  lladiiiH  b  nnii^  fhm  nTI  Ib«* 
twt»u  AddnHlkaXMPIBXUWIXOKAClURS 
0..  W  BoTctT,  K.  T. 

For  3fl  Subserlbera  and  S70, 


mportant  to  Bferchantg  and 
XCannfactnrerB 


vua  wuH  TO 

Increase  their  Bosiness. 

-anm  lida  gf  dl  lb*  anitnm  IUd,  Huabetnw*. 
^  vilh  iiDpottuit  italic ioi  ImTd  Inn  csapUad  br  tba 
tnimnl,  tk*«%ct*f  wUdiiilaftntah  tha  pobUii 
)i  TFlisbla  BBWa  a(  BaibKia  McD  IhrsSfhant  tlia 

'ol^ow  vuhiuiilDKiiddmlinlaaaTputtciilarcall- 
1  thfflc  nrta  aTaUiTB)*AbIe»«»^bHhHrt  btibipirTiltFn 

(■panlciiaa  Is  all  (aria  of  Ibe  Suiv. 


ftCAyrlLB  #  STATISTICAL  AGE.'fcr, 
1 1  I  Nassau  Str«et,  New  York. 

itcd  b  MTaru  Iowh  ia  tba 


Iftabla  eer 

Budvra 


Ooaant'B  Biador, 


ox  BOOK  COVERa  FOB 

rXBIODICAU. 

Ada|rM  lt>  Iha  AO^mNe. 

Itrfgrt\    ^wfiHiai'f,     aad 

■■     BUULD    or    IlltLTB, 

ICvuci  a  HI.— AdaptaJ   to 

laTBtiaiu  l-ublkhen'Miif 


A  DbMB  aadi  dnrabl* 
nclked  of  Bisdliif  Uafa- 
■irei,    Papan   and    Kuala. 


'.Sti 


I  ii  ■  oaatBl  iDTrabon,  hT  'bleb  a  Pcrislksl  U  In* 
m  mad*.  A  pied  thinf.— A<«  T'art  Trtbiau^ 
and  Bilker  It  out  of  tba  beat  and  cbaapaat  eoa- 
«  tor  kaFriac  FirlsdbBia  1*  Rood  cMdillon  that 
.*■  arer  aecn.  and  It  bhu  a  vast  tbal  baa  loBf 
kit  In  aTTT7  nad*B)i  tta^Uj.  It  la  alroBiaBd  dsn- 
■d  li  ddalaiiad  ilthar  tot  ■  TiMponir  nTsBAaant 
r."~iMibua  Caadte. 

WOOD  A  HOLsaoor, 

It  Laicbl  Slmt,  n^ir  Toth. 


Oheapeat  and  Best  in  the 

CODKTIIY  AjB  TnS  riUCX  1— Bw>J  Boj  and  Oirl, 
•<m7  I-ai*Bt,  artrr  SBBdar-Scbaol,  Diji.«eb<nl,  ud 
TtaparaiKa  Ssdctji  iboKld  nbictiba  far 

The  Young  People's  Helper, 


1  HantblT  Pafer  Str  Amcr 


B  Bon  and  Oirlt;  1 


i]tPl.__ 

Iliiutratad:  H  CKKTS  A  TEAS.    Btoriia,  m 

Eifht  JFar^  rafablivbtd.  Tbo  1«at  fap«r  purcnli  c 
iriTalbdTcbndin.  Fsr«,  fNab,  oiliniia],  Dnlr,  Tlfi 
oui,  InHnMin,  and  tntartaininf,  ri>»4kCr4i  Utt  n 
jcnptiH  prict  m  ja-raH'aaii  /  Kyarr  bod j  landa  fu 
Sampla*  ftec.  AOBKTB  WASTED  CTnTTticrs. 
Z,  POPS  TOSE,  rciutnu. 


Saratoga  Springs  Bomedial ' 

IKBTITUTB.— :(•«  iBpnivmniU.  hi  nodnn  mi  ale- 
■■Dt  alrla.    DBS.  STBONO,       - 

Ma^TOrpedalaHi     ... 
Chronto  Dae  ana. 
A>MB|  itai}>«<alDn><'*K(iaralhaTBtUali,Balpbn', 

Air.  Rnauao,  anil  E!tcliD'Tb«rval  Batbi,  Eaoaliw  or 

pilhj,  .te.  (Ic. 

Indotaad  by  Blabop  STmnna,  Praftaan  Tarlat  Lawla, 
L.L.D,,  Per.  T.  I.  Cuyler,  D.D„etc»le, 

For  daacription  or  oar  applUMVa,  diaeuaa  traaled.  nt- 
enoioaa,  ale.,  uad/or  cireidar.  >-tr 


**  Aner.  School  Inst,."  fonnded 

1»U,  7(  a  trUahU  Odd  prartiraf  «diiraM<BiaJ  Biiruil 
To  aid  tboae  vho  want  vall-^BaLkd  Taaebna; 
Tortpnaant  Teaehara  vbo  laek  poaitlooa; 
To  ^aa  pamda  IstDnnjitieB  of  good  Schoolil 
To  k11,  rent,  and  oicbongs  School  Properllra.         ^^ 

J.  V.  SOHSRUESBDHy,  A.  M.,  Actuair, 
XMIt  H  Bnd  SlriU,  Woo  Tn*. 

See    Book    Advertisements, 

TOad  Ibnn  flarFfnllj,  and  th<m  oak  jounelf  If  jon 

pnnfaaaa,  read,  and  bacoma  pgiMaaaod  af  Intov** 

tion  baifhly  bBpoHanl  1o  tbot  wall  being  tor  erer. 

VOOn  k  HOLBBOOK,  IS  Lai|ht  St.,  V.  Y. 
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THE    HEBALD    OF    HEALTH. 


AOBIfTS  WAXTBDI 

Agent!  wanted  in  erery  Iowa  in,  the  United  Stttei 
to  OMiTaM  fbr  THE  fiEBALD  OF  HSALTR  AKD 
JOURNAL  OF  FHT8IGAL  CULTOBE,  and  mil  on 
FubUcatloni. 

Wc  give  the  most  Liberal  Indneoments,  and  money  ean 
bo  made  and  good  done  at  the  eame  time. 
For  teiin«i  addreee 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  FnbUahei% 

15  Laiglkt  Street,  KewTork. 

2d  XZ8T  or  BOOKS 

FOR  SALS  SI  WOOD  #  HOLBROOK, 
16  Lalght  Street,  New  York. 

DIPTHERIA ;  Its  Nature,  Histoiy, 

Oauees,  FreTention,  and  Treatment  on  Hyglenio  princi- 
plee,  etc    l*riee,  by  mail,  $1 25. 

It  contains  dmpten  on  the  Ko.iology  and  Technology 
of  Diptheria,  Deeeripticn  and  Pathology  of  Diptheria, 
the  IUm  Membrane,  History  and  Iniieotioniness  of  Dip- 
theria,  itei  Causes  and  Mortality,  Complications  and  Be- 
qnelfB,  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Diptheria,  the  Dmg  and  the 
Hyglenio  Treatment,  Stimulation,  etc. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLAT- 

FORM ;  or.  An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.  Being  the  substance  of  Addresses  deliTered 
in  the  Queen's  Concert  Booms,  London ;  to  which  is  ad- 
ded a  Diienasion  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.    Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

This  excellent  Temperance  document  should  be  read 
by  oTery  one  who  would  understand  the  true  arguments 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

WATER  CURE  FOR  THE  MIL- 

LION.—The  processes  of  the  Water  Cure  Explained, 
Popular  Errors  Exposed,  containing  Bulcs  for  Bathing, 
Dieting,  Exercising,  Beoipes  for  Cooking,  directions  for 
Home  Treatment,  and  cases  to  illustrate,  etc.  Price,  by 
mail,  80  cents. 

THE  TURKISH  BATH;   Its  His- 

tory  and  Philosophy.  By  Erasmus  Wileon.  With  Notes 
ar  d  an  Appendix  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.— This  is  the 
only  book  on  the  Turkish  Bath  published  in  this  country. 
Illustrated.    Price  S5  cents. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— 

Bemg  a  Prize  Essay,  showing  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is 
a  physical,  mental,  mteal,  and  aocial  eril.  By  Hekbt 
OiBBoxB,  M.  D.,  Editor  Paclfle  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.    Price,  by  mail,  SO  cents. 

RATHE'3  MANUAL  OF  GYMNAS- 

TICS.  Illustrated.  For  Instruction  m  Classes  and  Pri* 
Tate  use.  Die  Lewis's  System  Explained.  By  W.  L. 
Bathe.    Price  40  cents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUKOS.  GiTing  their  Cause,  means  of  Prevention,  and 
methods  of  Cure.    Price  25  cents. 

•  PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN, 

This  woik,  long  in  preparation,  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
weeks.    Price,  by  maU,  f  1 00. 


Idat  of  Articles  ibr  Bale  by 

WOOD  k  HOLBBOOK,  Ko.  15  Laight  Street,  KewTork. 

BACON'S  HOME  QTMKASIUU,  wiUilxwk 
of  explanation  and  100  cuts,  $10. 

'Tn^wn  Adjustment,  with  2S  illuskatiena,  fS  50. 


-Swing  A4}astm«nt,  tim  ehildzen,  $1 50. 


Bach  part  sold  sepszately.    The  whole,  $15. 

Th:s  ia  the  most  valuable  piaoe  of  Oymnsstic  appara- 
tus for  home  use  ever  mvonted*  Any  one  eta  nse  it.  Foe 
weak  chests,  backs,  and  sides  its  «se  is  the  best  remedr 
known.  A  half  hour's  use  of  it  daily  would  povcnt  saJ 
cure  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  ^^rmiuriptiim 

STBINa£S.^Th6  beet  stylee  in  market 
Usual  style,  by  mail,  $9.  For  ehiidren,  with  Bye  anJ 
Bar  DoQche  for  sores,  etc,  $3.  The  flprny  Syrmga,  $1 
The  Trade  siq»p]ied. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— Wo  stiU  liave  a  fei 
Bound  Yolumos  for  186S,  1864,  1867,  1868  and  1869  fa 
sale,  postpaid,  by  mafli  for  $3  Soon  it  wiB  he  impoasill 
to  obtam  them. 


HEBALD  OF  HEALTH  COVEBS 

every  one  ean  bfand  their  numbers  and 
neatly.    50  cents. 


t3» 
tLd 


BBEAD  PANS— for  maVin^  light,  aerate 
Bread  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  other  f^aom", 
compounds.    Only  by  Express,  $1 35. 

BAND  MILLS— for  cracking  Whoat^makz 
Busk,  Hominy,  etc    By  Express,  $8. 

BEST  GBAUAM  CBACKEBS— per  bam 
$10     Half  barrel  -« lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTKIG   MACHINES— Kiddez'^  ^ 

Manuiaoturcd,  $30  to  $33. 

FILTEBS.— Kedzie^s,  Famfly  Sise,  $10  > 

Hygienic  Home  Water  Cnn 

637  California  Street, 

SAir  FBA17CI9CO,  Cii. 

This  ia  by  fkr  the  most  ezteosiTe  and  complete  B>«3 
InctitutA  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  based  atxictly  osk  the  9 
pienic  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Smith  has  built  and  arranged  tisa  TTfwis  with  sfi 
iai  refiBrenoe  to  its  suppWing  the  l^aoo  ia  San  Ftxa^s 
tliat  the  Laight  Street  Souse  and  Hygienic  Ixi»titat*  % 
nishes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Belbna  i»  Not  Yocfc 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  Ibr  Um  i 

mav  desire  hospitalities,  and  thoBoardiac ^^ 

well  arranged  for  thf>  aoonmoodation^S  tta 
Hygiene  throii^bout  the  coaa      All  an 
to  Tisit  our  hcHlthftil  Home. 

BAULow  J.  suitb;  M.  I>^ 


B.  B.  ^fACBVCB,  JC  !>:; 


aug-tf 

Boot  and  Shob  Stiab,  No.  41 

Oaaal  Street.    Ijadies*,  Oentlemfin's,.Boys%  ST^ 
Children's  Boots,  Shors  and  Bubbm,  in  all  tlsar 
ties,  always  on  hand.    Work  made  to  ovdcr.  i 
tng  dpue  on  the  shoit^st  notice  and  reaaeaabl 

DAVID  WAUOfiK, 
n*  ly  Ko.  415  Canal,  ooraeor  Sollrraa 


D.  H.  PaiMB,  Printer,  at  ilu  Uygitmc 


THE  MW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

18  &  16  Laight  Street,  New  York  City. 


A.   L.  "WOOD,    M.  D.,    Physician. 


The  Bi^xU  of  thi!'  iiutitntum,  whioh  hu  been  In  >nc«ura]  opciitiun  for  msre  than  tirent;  jesn,  sit  Iwo-fold, 
Til  :  1.  Ttao  TcMlmrat  snd  Onre  of  the  Sick.  wllhouC  p'>iHining  them,  by  Hygienic  ■giuclei  Bloue 

1.  TafDniiili  ([iltuiuit,  geniiil  Hoke  to  (rkndi  of  HTglene  ttunughoat  the  world,  (rhenerer  thef  vieit  thii  city . 

OVSE     DBPASTXEir*. 

ThoDSadq  of  InTftlide  have  be«n  lucceBfulIy  treated  nt  this  inBtltulkon  during  th«  piiflt  twenty  Toan,  uid  its  Ihiufl 
-I  knom  wbxnret  the  Engligb  language  iiapokea.    Its  appban»>  lOi  the  treatment  of  dieeaae  irilhoul  the  UMof 

Turkish  Baths,  Elaotrlo  Baths,  Vapor  Baths,  8w«dish  Movement  Cure, 
Maohlna  Vibrations,  theTariedaDdciti:D>ivEc»«urc«<if  the  water  Cure,  Lifting  Cure, 

Nlagnetlsm,  Bsallhful  Foi>d,  a  Pleasant  Home,  etc.  etf^  Futiculai  attention  Is  given  lo  the  treatmeDt  of  all 
i.FiuiDr  OHBONIC  DISEASE,  eipeclally  of  RheumstiBm.  Ooat,  Dyipepsia,  CooitJpiitioa,  Torriditr  of  the  Liver, 
'•^~>'&k  IriiDga,  knd  Incipient  Coniumption,  Panlreia,  Poor  Circnlatioa,  Oenerkl  Debility,  Ounatnn  of  the  Bpine, 
-^  rofulo,  DiataHsof  the  BkiB,  Uterine  WsaknB«ea  and  Diaplaoamsnti,  Spermatarrbea,  etc.  Any  one  wishing  further 
inf'jrmation  ihinld  Send  for  8  Circular,  eontitinlng  farthn  Ipartlcolan,  lennt,  etd.,  which  vUl  be  lent 
!r~yt!  by  twtsni  DUil. 

BOASBIira    BBPABTMEITT. 

We  an  open  at  aU  bonn  af  the  Day  and  Kight  tsr  the  reception  of  Doarden  anil  Fatieati.  Ou  location  ii  eon- 
vnient  of  ixmmfrinii  the  Itailroad  Depnta  and  Steamboat  Landings,  and  In  the  hnaineH  part  of  the  city.  Street  wra 
•  .  MS  near  On  doen  to  all  parti  of  the  city,  nuking  It  •  very  convenient  atopplng-plaoe  for  peraoni  visiting  the  city  on 
1  -uineaiarpleaiar*.  Ont  table  ta  aapplied  with  the  But  JCinifi  <^  FKid,  IftaWi/ull!/  Frepartd,  nitd  Pltntj/ o/it.  In 
tl.awraipeeUitia^neiinalel.    Comnand  See,!  and  lean  how  to  Uve  bcalthfully  at  homa.    Tatma  TeBsonihle. 

WOOD  *  HOLBROOK.  Proprietor*. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

'J 

rnblished  by  WOOD  &  HOL8&ObS,  X5  Zftight  St.,  ST.  T. 


MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  CLIMATE, 

as  adapted  to  ConBumptiTee,  Invalids,  and  all  wbotruh 
to  make  the  State  a  Home.  By  Lbdtabd  Bill,  Author  of 
'« A  Winter  in  Florida."    Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  by  mail. 

Thift  delightful  book,  while  a  godsend  to  invalids  and 
consumptiyos,  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  sports- 
men and  settlers,  who  would  find  a  home  in  this  far- 
famed  State.  It  contains  a  beautiftil  view  of  Minnehaha 
Falls,  and  also  chapters  on  this  climate  of  all  those  places 
which  are  most  desirable  as  resorts  for  invalids,  indud- 
ing  Florida,  Nassau,  the  Adirondacks,  California,  the 
White  Mountains,  etc.  etc.  This  work,  and  Ihe  one  on 
Florida  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  withe«« 
to  find  the  best  resorts  for  health. 

A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.      By 

Ledtau>  Biix.  With  illustrations  by  Forbes,  compris- 
ing views  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Scenery  and  objects  in  Eastern  Florida.  Tourists, 
Sportsmen,  Invalids,  and  all  who  would  escape  the  rig- 
ors of  a  Northern  Winter,  or  find  a  Home  in  a  delight- 
ful clime,  should  read  this  book ;  so  also  those  who  would 
know  all  about-  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  its 
adaptation  lor  Horticulture,  Orange  culture,  and  tor 
cheap  and  desirable  homes.  It  contains  2M)  pages.  Price 
$1.25,  bymaU. 

The  author  justifies  the  predictions  of  the  dimatOi 
saying  that  it  is  so  delighttul  that  no  disease  can  expe- 
rience it  without  iavorable  effect. 

BEXUAL     PHYSIOLOGY.  —  This 

work  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries 
in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes ;  Explains 
the  origin  of  Humaii  life ;  how  and  when  Menatruation, 
Impregnation,  and  Conception  occur;  giving  the  laws  by 
which  the  number  and  rex  of  oflbpring  are  controlled, 
and  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  beautiful  and  healthy  children.  With  80  fine 
engravingn.  AgenU  wanUd.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Price,  by  mail,  $2. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  the  members  of 
every  finmily.  As  an  evidence  of  its  popularity,  ire  may 
remark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold, 
nnd  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  If  a  copy  of  this 
work  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  wo- 
man, it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  better,  but 
give  them  a  knowledge  all  should  possess. 

PHYSICAL  PERFECTION.  —  Con- 

taining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  the  Human  Body  ;  the 
Perfect  Man  and  Woman ;  the  Temi>eraments  ;  Laws  of 
Human  Configuration;  Embryology;  Childhood  ;  Effeets 
of  Mental  Culture ;  Moral  and  Emotional  Influences ; 
Social  Conditions  and  Occupations ;  Effects  of  Climate 
and  Locality;  Direct  Physical  Cultnre;  Practical  Hy- 
giene ;  Womanhood ;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the  Arts 
of  Beauty ;  External  Indications  of  Figure,  etc.  etc. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  hand- 
somely bound.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

This  work  has  b*>eB  thtough  many  editions,  and  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  thousands.  j 


TALKS  TO  MY  BATIBNTS.— Hint^ 

on  Qe^ting  llfell,  and  Keeping  Well.     By  Mn.  K.  1* 

OLK4S0N,  M.  D.' 

IFomen  Agtntt  voanUd  evtrywhere.    Thousands  of  Tor- 
ies of  the  work  are  bemg  sold.    Foil  oofBtents,  and  t^m. 
of  agency  sent  on  application.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.<50. 

This  book  is  desired  nunnly  for  women,  of  all  af^-r 
It  treats  principally  on  the  DiaeMM  of  Wocnen,  ai^ 
includes  chapters  on  Child  Bearing,  and  the  Care  of  Ch .  .- 
dren.    Harper's  Magazine,  in  raviewiag  the  mck,  says : 

'*Mre.  Oleason  is  able  to  aaj  something  to  wires  an- 
te mothers  which  no  man  could  say.    lliere  can  be  &>> 
difference  of  <^imon  about  the  value  of  the  pmottoal  su.>  - 
gestions  she  affords,  which  ara  charaoieriaed  by  aoun  . 
philoeophy  and  clear,  good,  sterling  oommon  aenae.    Vk'  ■ 
wish  the  chapter,  "Confidential  to  MoCfaera,*' might  >» 
puUished  as  a  tract,  and  sent  to  every  mother  in  th 
land.»' 

Mrs.  Dr.  Sayles,  after  reading   it,  aays,  •*!  wouH 
rather  have  written  that  book  than  been  qneeii  of  th 
^greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  I** 

No  woman  can  read  it  without  being  made  wiaer  ac  i 
better,  and  without  being  better  foalified  for  aU  the  au- 
tiee  of  life. 

MORAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND 

PHTSICAIi  OULTURB;  0&,THS  PHILOSOPHT  Oi 
TRUE  LIVING.  By  Profeesor  F.  O.  Wslcr,  Supeiii  - 
tendent  of  Phyaleal  Culture  in  Tale  College.  It  con- 
tains  over  400  pagea,  and  ia  beaniifaUy.  bound.  Prioe,  >  v 
mail,  $2.25. 

This  book  is  the  most  perfect  Bncyeliqwdia  of  Qymna-  - 
tic  exercises  of  the  most  approved  method  ia  exiatem  - 
It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  do  every  thing,  frviTi 
the  building  of  a  gymnaalum  and  okooeiag  aitparatu!*  tm 
doing  the  exercises.  The  seifos  6f  txA^cisea  with  t  i  > 
Indian  clubs  alone,  is  the  best  ever  published.  Tb><^< 
who  want  a  work  on  gymnastic  culture  should  not  fail  * 
gcithis  one.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says,  "Iliia  ie  aaadmir^* 
ble  guide  to  physical  culture.*' 

THE  TREE  OF  LIEE ;  or,  HUMAN 

DEGENERACY,  ITS  NATURE  AND  REMBDT.    H-. 
Isaac  Jrkminos,  M.  D.    Price,  by  mall,  $1.50. 

This  work,  prepared  by  a  oonaoientioiu  and  philu\- 
thropical  thinker,  is  Anil  of  IqAereet  to  all  who  are  tt<>t- 
ing  light  on  the  important  queetiona  of  which  It  trta<. 
It  is  deeply  religious  in  its  tone,  and  oeatafaai  a  muit  - 
tude  of  valuable  hints  on  the  treatment  of  disffwrnr  i  v 
natural  means.  Any  pereon  sending  us  a  new  aubst?' 
ber  for  Thk  HsRALn  or  Hualth  and  $2,  ahall  hut* 
this  work  Frke. 

THE    NEW    HYGIENIC    COOK 

BOOK.  By  Mrs.  M.  M.  ^xcs.  This  work  oonlams  !»'\  - 
oral  hundred  recipes  for  cooking  the  most  palatahle  a.t  < 
wholesome  food  without  the  nee  off  deleterious  omnpouo.. 
Alio,  directions  for  Washing,  Ironing,  removing  Stain  . 
Canning  Fruit,  etc.  Price  90  cents,  postpaid.  Serrr., 
thousands  have  been  sold. 

WOMAN'S  DRB8S ;  with  numeroii 

Engravings,  showing  how  Woman's  Clothing  can  be  ma. 
beautiful,  healthful,  and  comfortable.    Price  90  enitk. 


Any  or  all  of  the  above  workt  tent  free,  by  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 
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JOURNAL   OF   PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


ADVOCA.TK8 


A  Higher  Type  af  Manhood— Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral. 


OOWTBlfVB   rOft   rUZY,   1871, 
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NEW    YORK: 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  PUBLISHERS,  13  &  15  Laight  St. 

GENERAL  ACEIITS-AMEiacAN  XEwa  co.    .   .  new  york  news  co. 

Single  Copy,  ao  Cents.       v>((P\SH^ 


Spirometer  for  Strengthening  E  Lungs. 


A  FraaT-CLASS  SPmOJlETEK.  with  which  to  n- 
Itigetai  rtrengllien  the  limgi,  wo««  now  able  to  rap- 
plT  tb«  publus.    It  l>  K  urangcd  Ihat  the  peieoa  uuDfi  il 

iDcheewlth  «cb  t«1,thiuel>oiriDB  their  itmigth  udth- 
Hnomii  of  Invreue.  Tbe  TBloe  ot  the  areful  daily  dk 
of  iuehan  InatnUDOit  for  thowwhobafe  Weali  Lodexit 
IndpioDt  Coneumption  it  Tery  great.  Tbe  inventor  oi 
(hit  instnimant  cured  himsolf  of  GoneumptiDn  by  it*  ii4 
ai  haT*  muiy  otbenn,  and  we  have  no  heailalion  in  saylu 
that,  if  rlRhdjr  luodt 

IT  WILL  DO  MORE 

TO  PREVENT 

AND  CUBE 

THIS  DISEASE 

Than  all  th«  Medicines  of  the  World. 

ElOT  Phj^cian,  Stadent.  B^denlu;  Fenoo,  Pntev 
BtonalUan.aDdFaniilrehDaldbaTeoDe.    Theranlifbt 
and  portable,  aod  mj  hody  iian  uee  them. 
B«Dt  only  by  EiiBHi.    Trice,  1  ID.    Porealebj 
WOOD  *  HOLBBOOK, 

Kia.  IJ  A  IS  Laiiht  BtroM,  »«w  Vrrk, 


TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS 

HINTS  ON  GETTING  WELL  AND  KEEPING  WELL. 

BY    MBS.    B.    B.    GLEAHON,    U.   D. 


Practical  Handbook  for  the  Maid,  Wife,  and  Mother 

EVER    PUBLISHED. 
It    contains  about  330  pages,  tiandsomely  bomid  in  cloth-     Price,  by  mail,  pnatpaid,' (1   SI 

LADY   AGENTS   WANTED. 

C^  Ladj   AfptnlB  of  good  moral  character  can  aell  hundreds  of  copies  of  this  work.      F' 
fuither  partJcnlan  addi«aa 

WOOD   &    HOLBEOOK,  PubliBhew. 

13  &  15  Laioht  Stbset,  New  Tobi. 


"THE  AMERICAN  PIANO," 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

OOANE,   Wine   *    CUSHlNe, 

423    BROOMB    STRBBT,    MEW    YORK. 

mriialed."— CAriKian  Inquirer,  If.  r.,  TMX.  18,  1»». 

"  11»  minrtot  qnalitin  of  tone,  it<  eicellence  of  workmsnship,  and  tbe  beauty  of  ill  Ontab  an  npidly  ext. 
ta  popularity,"— Ckrldian  Fnion,  A",  r.,  8«pl.  S4,  WTO. 

"  It  conlalni  cTsry  improvement  thai  goet  to  mike  a  flnt-daat  piano,  and  it  ii  deeecredty  popnlu-  wbmv 
known."— aiiiBdanl,  Chitagv.  Oct  S.  IBIO 
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PUBUSHED  MONTHLY   BY  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  13  &  15  LAIGHT  STBBET. 


A  NEW  DISCUSSION  OF  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEMS ; 

rOMFRISEL  IN  A  8EBIES  OF  TWELVE    ESSAYS    CONTEIBVTED  BY  OUR  BEST 

THINKERS  AND  WRITERS. 


^•m 


No.   IX.-THE    MISTAKES  OF  TEMPERANCE   REFORMERS. 


BT   O.   B.   FS0THI90HAU. 


IT  18  always  an  nngracioufl  tafk  to  criticiae 
earnest  people.  There  are  so  few  of  them 
when  they  are  all  counted ;  they  are  so  little 
appreciated,  so  much  tindervalaed,  so  bitterly 
caviled  at,  so  angrily  opposed;  so  many  hard 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  them,  so  many  cruel  tongues 
loosed  at  them ;  such  multitudes  wish  them  ill ; 
they  work  so  hard  and  against  such  odds;  they 
are  so  lonely,  their  toil  so  forhidding;  they 
mast  dfmy  themselves  so  many  pleasant  things, 
and  that  pleasantest  thing  of  all,  popularity, 
that  earnest  men  wish  to  say  all  the  encourag- 
ing words  they  can  about  them  and  their  labor, 
doing  more  than  justice,  perhaps,  to  the  noble- 
ness of  thttir  purposes,  and  paying  glorious  trib- 
ute to  the  success  of  their  endeavors. 

But,  after  all,  the  work  is  more  than  the  work- 
men who  happen  at  any  particular  period  to  be 
engaged,  in  it  They  must  not  be  glorified  at 
its  expense,  even  if  they  wish  to  be,  as  of  course 
they  do  not  Their  efforts  and  sacrifices  prove 
that  they  valne  the  cause  more  than  they  Talue 
their  own  self-esteem.  They  admit  themselves 
fallible  by  the  eagerness  with  whioh  they  mod- 


ify their  old  expedients  and  devise  new  oces ; 
they  know  better  than  any  body  how  far  from 
being  completed  their  work  is;  they  confess 
themselves  disappointed  in  the  results  of  all  their 
toil,  and  are  ready  to  accept  any  amendments 
that  commend  themselves  to  their  judgment 

That  some  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  Temperance  warfare 
must  be,  and  is  admitted  by  the  best  friends  of 
the  cause.  It  was  inevitable  that  mistakes 
should  be  made.  No  reformers  know  every 
thini^,  have  all  experience,  possess  unerring 
judgment,  or  are  free  from  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  personal  feelings.  The  work  they  en- 
gage in  heats  the  mind  till  its  temperature  is 
disturbed.  The  feelings  are  unduly  excited,  the 
judgment  is  warped,  the  heroism  of  the  moral 
purpose  is  impatient  of  slow  consideration,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  nobleness  of  the  aim,  the 
intensity  of  the  seal,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
pursuit,  is  apt  to  be  the  carelessness  of  the 
thought  and  the  heedlessness  of  the  method. 
A  cool  observer,  without  a  tithe  of  the  reform- 
er's ability,  or  a  scantling  of  his  moral  noble- 
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11688  may  be  able  to  point  out  many  an  error  in 
his  pbilosopby  and  many  a  defect  in  hia  organi- 
jEation. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  one  mistake  of 
the  Temperance  reformers,  a  mistake  which  all 
reformers  share  with  them,  which  the  Anti- Sla- 
very champiozxs  fell  into  openly,  consists  in  pay- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  the  criticisms  of  their 
opponents.  These  judges  do  not  wish  us  well, 
they  say ;  therefore  we  can  not  listen  to  them. 
They  are  mere  cavilers.  They  make  it  their 
business  to  pick  holes  in  our  coats,  and  to  trip 
up  oar  heels.  ,They  neither  sympathise  with 
us  nor  understand  us.  In  their  view,  our  whole 
movement  is  a  mistake. 

But  these  people  are,  many  of  them,  intelli- 
gent; they  understand  the  world;  they  know 
how  men  are  ordinarily  reached.    Their  judg- 
ment, though  hostile,  may  be  correct,  for  they 
are  simply  telling  why  it  is  that  the  cause  makes 
no  progress  among  the  people  they  know  about 
and  deal  with.    They  hate  the  cause  and  pre- 
dict its  failure.    But  is  it  not  worth  while  to 
know,  on  what  grounds  they  predict  its  £sulure  Y 
They  are  of  the  unconverted.    Shall  we  not  lis- 
ten to  the  reasons  they  assign  for  remuning  un- 
converted ?    Their  criticisms  reveal  those  rea- 
sons.   By  weighing  them  the  chances  are  mul- 
tiplied of  overcoming  them.    They  that  refuse 
to  hearken  to  the  cavils  of  their  enemies  must 
be  content  to  have  them  enemies  still.    One 
way  of  disarming  opposition,  an  indispensable, 
though  not  of  necessity  a  sure  way,  is  to  learn 
precisely  why  the  opposition  exists,  and  this  in- 
formation is  gained  by  consulting  those  who 
make  it.    That  reformers  should  consult  with 
their  antagonists  can  hardly  be  expected ;  but 
they  might  and  should  take  measures  to  ascer- 
tain what  consultations  their  antagonists  hold 
among  themselves.    The  good  General  tries  to 
profit  by  his  foeman's  wisdom,  and  will  even 
employ  spies  to  visit  his  camp,  to  ascertain  not 
only  what  he  is  planning,  but  by  what  defects 
in  his  own  arrangements  the  maneuvers  are  jus- 
tified.   Certain  kinds  of  correction  can  come 
only  from  antagonists,  and  if  what  they  say  is 
unheeded,  the  reformer  works  in  the  dark.    It 
is  all  very  well  to  assume  them  to  be  wholly  in 
the  wrong ;  but,  to  do  so,  we  must  amume  our- 
selves to  be  wholly  in  the  right,  which  is  put- 
ting forward  the  claim  to  omniacience. 

And  have  not  the  Temperance  reformers  been 
chargeable  with  this  grave  assumption  ?  Have 
they  not  been  too  dogmatic  P  Have  they  not 
started  with  a  fixed  theory  which  they  held  and 
determined  to  hold  under  all  circumstances  and 
in  all  emergencies  P  some  theory,  or  group  of 


tneories,  which  they  would  not  allow  to  be  ques- 
tioned; the  questioning  of  which  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  disloyalty  to  the  cause  P 

We  are  thinking  of  suoh  a  position  as  thii : 
that  altoholk  drinks  being  poiaonous^  the  admission 
of  theiH  into  the  sjfetem,  in  any  form,  and  in  an§ 
degree,  m,  according  to  form  and  degree,  deadlf 
Granting  the  truth  of  the  proposition  the  trntli 
of  it  IB  by  no  means  generally  admitted,  eveq 
by  Temperance  men,  and  to  maintain  it  bring^ 
on  controversy  when  controversy  is  particularly^ 
undesirable.  In  this  single  controversy  strengtlj 
has  been  employed  that  would  have  been  oi  tlu 
greatest  value  in  the  main  battle  with  Intern^ 
perance  itself.  The  literature  of  the  Temper^ 
anoe  movement  bears  marks  of  this  discossioq 
in  every  volume,  in  every  chapter.  £a,ch  sidg 
calls  in  science,  philosophy,  history,  wit,  sar^ 
casm,  and  at  times  the  dispute  has  beea  so  w^n^ 
and  continuous  that,  to  a  looker  on,  it  mighi 
seem  as  it  the  main  purpose  of  the  Temperand 
agitation  was  less  to  remove  an  evil  than  to  dej 
bate  a  proposition. 

To  say  nothing  now  of  the  wa^ta  of  time,  i&j 

tellect,  and  temper  on  these  polemics,  or  the  im 

probability  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  vli 

be  reached,  the  conclusion  would  be  iaefTectu^ 

if  it  could  be  reached,  for  it  does  not  bear  wi 

the  least  weight  on  practical  issues.     The  acti 

of  this  deadly  poison,  even  were  it  appreci&bi 

in  individual  cases,  is  too  slow  to  be  considereq 

A  great  many  physicians  insist  that  the  poiso] 

is  in  many  cases  beneficial,  and  thousands  coi^ 

cur  in  the  opinion,  knowing  that  it  is  aspreeabl^ 

For  some  reason  or  other  sots  do  not  die,  b^ 

persist  in  living  to  a  great  age  in  most  roboj 

health.    Patrick  ought,  on  scientific  principle 

to  be  reduced  to  interior  rottenness  by  his  b^ 

whisky,  but  he  lives  on,  craving  mors  and  in<>^ 

ruin.    He  ought  to  die  from  spontaneous  coal 

bustion,  but  his  only  complaint  is  that  his  pol^ 

tions  have  not  fire  enough  in  them.     Hans  is 

bibes  infinite  lager  and  laughs  at  death,  holdis 

lager  to  be  his  grand  preservative.     In  the  pre 

ence  of  our  Irish  population,  drinking  barre 

of  the  vilest  alcoholic  oonoootiona  in  open  &b 

secure  defiance  of  the  laws  that  should  regul^ 

longevity,  and  of  a  Overman  population  coasta 

ing  daily  hogsheads  of  lager  beer,  without  ss 

pectiog  danger;   men,  women,  and   childiv 

scholars  and   laborers,  all  swilling    tog^tbi 

these  fine  discussions  read  foolish  enough.    Vs 

interesting,  no  doubt,  to  such  as  havo  time  a 

disposition  to  be  interested  in  ihena,  but,  k 

practical  purpoees  of  diminishing  intemperai^ 

worse   than   unavailing.      Appetites    are   ::• 

checked  by  essays.     A  devooring  passion  is  s 
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staved  or  suMned  hj  difqvistttona  over  the  con- 
teats  of  a  retort.  Intelligent  soakers  enjoy  the 
t<Timmage  between  John  Fisk  and  James  Par^ 
ton,  and  postpone  their  reformation  till  the  day 
of  detuonstration^  whioh  they  feel  sore  will 
Derer  come.  The  nnintelligent  appeal  to  the 
▼ant  of  correspondence  between  the  apparent 
fact  and  the  reformer's  theory,  and  the  rough 
common  sense  of  the  masses  is  satisfied  with 
pointing  to  very  able,  eminent,  and  long-ltred 
men  who  hsTO  been  free  with  the  bottle,  and 
ipparently  been  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Reformers  are  rarely  philosophers.  Their 
philosophy  nsnally  is  nothing  bat  a  strong  state- 
ment of  the  considerations  that  make  for  their 
side  a  statement  that  never  fails  to  start  a  con* 
trary  statement  equally  strong  and  just  as  par^ 
tial  on  the  oihOr.  And  so  the  truly  good  work 
they  might  accomplish  remains  undone.  There 
is  a  moral  and  social  mission  to  be  fulfilled  by 
moral  and  social  means,  not  by  doetrinaires  or 
dogmatists,  bnt  by  people  of  sober  sympathies 
and  robust  common  sense. 

Akin  to  this  mistake  of  spending  force  on 
questions  of  a  speculative  character,  and  spring- 
ing immediately  firom  it>  is  another,  which  is 
even  more  disastrous  in  its  elfects.    We  refer  to 
tho  diviiions  that  are  allowed  to  exist  and  are 
oven  fostered  among  good  fiiends  of  the  cause. 
The  existence  of  sects  among  reformers  should 
be  discouraged.    Differences  should  be  recon- 
ciled ;  divisions  should  be  healed.    In  a  great 
emergency,  all  who  can  by  fair  means  be  in- 
duced to  work  together  »honld  be  encouraged  to 
do  BO,  in  order  that  the  moral  may  be  husbanded 
and  combined.   Sects  in  religion  are  bad  enough, 
bat  sects  in  reform  are  fatal.     The  regiments  in 
the  field  understand  each  other.    The  power  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  of  the  last  genera- 
tion was  greatly  impaired  by  the  dissensions 
among  its  representatives,  the  immediate  Eman- 
cipationists having  no  patience  with  the  advo- 
cates of  gradual  emancipation,  the  Abolition- 
ists who  refused  to  take  political  action  denounc- 
ing the  Free  Soilers  who  voted.    But  these  dis- 
sensions were  trivial  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Temperance  men.    Here  the  cliques  are 
legion. 

There  are  the  advocates  of  Total  Abstinence, 
whoee  motto  is,  "  Taste  not,  touch  not,  handle 
not,"  and  who  disapprove  of  the  smallest  inci- 
dental indulgence,  or  the  most  oocasional  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
there  are  those  that  justify  a  moderate  use  of 
light  wtneSf  recommend  the  no#>  too  freqnent 
glass  of  port  or  sherry  by  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  applaud  the  stimulating  whisky  and  brandy 


in  the  sick-chamber.     One  party  believes  in 
running  away  from  temptation  in  all  cases,  shut- 
ting the  ears  against  the  syren  voices,  even  when 
the  syren  voices  are  but  distantly  heard,  flying 
from  possible  danger  as  well  as  from  actual; 
another  party  believes  in  running  risks,  facing 
temptation,  and  gaining  character  by  beating  it 
back.    There  are  those  who  make  no  exceptions, 
but  put  all  stimulating  beverages  under  the  ban, 
and  there  are  those  who  have  faith  in  hock  and 
claret,  and  wish  well  to  the  efforts  at  cultivat- 
ing the  vine  at  home,  anticipating  a  decrease  in 
intemperance  from  the  abundance  of  cheap  na- 
tive vintages.    Neither  small  nor  weak  is  the 
army  of  Prohibitionists,  who  would  make  it  a 
crime  to  sell  drink ;  neither  small  nor  weak  is 
the  army  of  Bestrictionists,  who  are  willing  to 
allow  the  sale  under  strict  conditions.    The  di- 
vergencies crop  out  in  every  field  of  discussion, 
whether  physiological,  ethical,  social,  legal,  or 
religious,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  weaken, 
neutralize,  blend,  or  reconcile  them.    If  they 
could  be  made  to  give  variety  and  flexibility  to 
the  Temperance  movement;  if  they  could  be 
rendered  available  for  reaching  diflbrent  kinds 
of  people,  meeting  different  phases  of  difficulty, 
or  furnishing  different  species  of  remedy  to  a 
wide-spread,  variable,  many-sided,  many-com- 
plexioned  disease ;  if  they  could  be  compelled  to 
contribute  wealth  of  suggestion,  richness  of  sym« 
pathy,  capacity  of  adaptation  to  a  cause  which, 
as  it  concerns  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of 
circumstances,  in  all  degrees  of  culture  and  dan- 
ger, demands  the  utmost  versatility  of  thought 
and  plan,  the  differences  so  bitterly  complained 
of  might  be  subjects  of  sincere  congratulation 
and  means  of  more  comprehensive  usefulness. 
For  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed  it  is  very  certain, 
that  people  holding  all  these  conflicting  views 
may  be  earnest  friends  of  Temperance,  and  de- 
termined foes  of  intemperance — as  well  the  in- 
temperance of  the  fashionable  dinner  and  sup* 
per-table,  the  costly  intoxication  of  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  as  the  coarse  intemperance  of 
the  dramshop,  the  cheap  and  disgusting  inebri- 
ety of  gin.    They  may  all  agree  in  regard  to 
the  broad  social  eflbcts  of  intemperance,  may  all 
feel  the  evils  of  it  with  equal  intensity,  may  all 
be  equally  willing  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  repress  them. 

But  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Temperance  movement  know  that  such  a  view 
of  the  differences  in  opinion  is  not  shared  by 
the  Temperance  champions.  The  differences 
are  exaggerated,  instead  of  being  reduced. 
They  break  up  the  force,  instead  of  consolidat- 
ing it ;  they  disintegrate ;  they  scatter  and  frit- 
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ter  away  energy  ;  the  adyocates  of  the  several 
theories  are  too  busy  with  endeavors  to  convert 
each  other,  to  bend  their  strength  on  the  con- 
version of  the  enemy. 

These  quarrels  and  bickerings  discourage  the 
bystanders,  and  afford  infinite  satafaction  to  th  e 
mocking  adversary.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
people  are  in  earnest  who  are  so  sensitive  on 
matters  of  opinion  that  they  will  stop  to  chaffer 
over  them  in  the  critical  hour  of  action.  The 
judicious  gp:ieve  at  the  sight,  the  malignant 
laugh.  The  cunning  adversary  chuckles  also, 
throws  in  another  bone  of  contention,  and  in- 
dustriously pursues  his  trade.  Earnest  people 
are  usually  bigots.  A  certain  amount  of  big- 
otry seems  to  be  essential  to  the  earnestness. 
The  men  who  go  into  battle  divest  themselves 
of  superfluous  ideas  and  make  their  philosophy 
as  portable  as  possible.  It  is  a  misfoitune, 
more  seriously  felt  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
But  it  is  seriously  felt  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  and  the  gravity  of  the 
issues.  It  was  a  terrible  calamity  in  the  old 
Anti-Slavgry  days,  and  it  is  a  calamity  more 
deplorable  still  when  such  a  task  is  in  hand  as 
that  of  converting  men  from  brute  beasts  into 
decent  human  beini^s,  the  greatest  task  of  sim- 
ple regeneration  that  was  ever  attempted.  The 
long-continued  existence  of  these  envies  and 
jealousies,  these  disputations  and  jarrings,  betrays 
the  want  of  solid  moral  vigor  in  the  advocates 
of  the  Temperance  cause. 

The  mistake  of  relying  on  legislative  intarfer- 
esLce,  and  engaging  in  political  action,  has  been 
so  much  insisted  on  of  late,  that  it  may  seem  to 
some  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  Bnt 
the  mistake  is  so  serious  in  itself ;  it  is  so  fasci- 
nating, and  so  pertinacious  that  it  can  not  be 
too  often  exposed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  one  mis- 
take, but  a  bimdle  of  mistakes.  It  involves  a 
world  of  blunders,  the  most  desperate  of  which 
is  the  belief  that  legislation  in  social  and  ethi- 
cal matters  can  accomplish  any  thing  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  moral  sentiment.  Legislation 
can  do  much  when  it  voices,  authenticates,  and 
formulales  in  edict  the  predominating  moral 
sense  of  a  community.  But  when  it  undertakes 
more  than  that,  when  it  ventures  to  give  au- 
thoritative expression  to  the  moral  sense  of  a 
small  minority,  it  defeats  its  own  end,  and  makes 
the  evil  woite  than  it  was  before.  It  can  not 
create  a  moral  sentiment  that  is  not  yet  bom ; 
it  can  not  coerce  a  moral  sentiment  that  is 
stronger  than  its  own,  and  is  stronger  still  for 
being  exasperated ;  and  just  when  the  lawmak- 
ers need  all  the  sympathy  they  can  command, 
it  rouses  against  them  a  storm  of  opposition. 


This  would  be  the  efibot,  even  if  the  legislation 
could  be  as  comprehensive  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  permit;  even  if  it  gave  voice  to  the 
general  conviction  of  all  who  desirul  the  re- 
form. 

But  it  never  does  this.  The  l^islation  always 
has  been,  and  apparently  always  will  be  parti- 
san. If  the  champions  of  prohibition  enact  the 
law,  the  champions  of  license  rebeL  If  the  lat- 
ter contrive  to  put  their  conviction  into  the  form 
of  statute,  the  former  utter  loud  cries  of  discon- 
tent The  Kaine  Law  was  resisted  and  evaded 
by  moderate  men.  The  License  Law  was  at' 
tacked  by  total  abstinence  people.  In  this  wsy 
the  legislation  represents  a  minority  of  a  min- 
ority, perhaps.  The  friends  of  tho  cause  it  ia 
designed  to  further,  undermine  it  and  labor  to 
get  it  repealed;  while  the  vast  majority  who 
protest  against  ail  legislation  on  whatcrer 
grounds,  elude  and  betray  it  in  every  way  con- 
ceivable. 

Thus,  to  perpetrate  a  bull,  political  action 
fails  in  the  very  act  of  being  successful.  Bat 
this  fatal  disability  doee  not  constitute,  by  anj 
means,  the  sole  objection  to  its  adoption.  It  is 
the  bane  of  all  political  action  that  it  entangles 
its  engineers  in  a  complication  of  machinerr. 
the  control  of  which  engages  their  time  and 
consumes  their  strength,  and  tempts,  if  it  don 
not  oblige  them  to  forget  and  forego  tho  main 
purpose  for  which  the  machinery  was  devised. 
They  must  lobby,  finesse,  compromise,  till  art 
becomes  artifice,  and  artifice  eats  out  the  soul  ol 
sincerity.  To  choose  candidates  that  will  ma 
well  they  must  take  such  as  they  can  find,  not 
such  as  they  would  desire.  They  must  hiteh 
their  royal  chariot  to  a  trail  of  donkey-carts 
and  scavengers'  wagons,  and  must  consent  to 
travel  the  high  road  in  caravan  with  peddlers 
and  thieves.  They  must  adulterate  their  com- 
modities, attenuate  their  truth,  disguise  their 
intentions,  qualify  and  falsify  their  purposes, 
become  mendicants  and  menials,  and  after  all 
put  np  with  a  few  crumbs  in  place  of  the  whole 
loaf  they  wanted.  Their  game  becomes  a  game 
of  chance,  and  they  are  fiiscinated  by  it,  as  gam. 
biers  always  aro,  till  they  lose  judgment  and 
even  conscience  in  the  excitement  of  the  play* 
The  aim  now  is  not  to  establish  a  principle,  Int 
to  establish  a  party ;  not  to  effect  a  social  re- 
form ,  bnt  to  effect  a  political  division ;  not  to 
abolish  an  evil,  but  to  elect  a  candidate^  They 
canvass  and  cajole ;  they  haggle  and  hide;  tbej 
lie  about  their  adversaries,  and  worse  about  tb<sr 
friends ;  they  practice  deceit  and  chieanert. 
raise  false  issues,  use  bad  arguments,  enl^ 
unworthy  supporters,  demoralise  themselves,  i& 
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short,  for  what  ihev  call  a  holy  cause,  and  lose 
at  length  hoth  cause  and  character.  . 

The  process  is  exceedingly  disastrons.  Expe- 
rience has  again  and  again  revealed  its  tendency 
to  hring  xeform  into  disrepute.  There  is  prob- 
ahly  no  example  of  a  moral  reform  honestly 
carried  through  by  politicians.  The  most  eon« 
«pieaoaa  example  in  our  memory  is  the^nti- 
SlaFeiy  reform,  to  which  refsrence  has  been  so 
often  made.  The  history  of  the  F.-^e  Soil  party, 
and  later  of  the  Bepublicans,  should  give  the 
Temperance  men  solemn  warning.  The  solid 
unti-slaTery  work  was  done  by  the  Abolitionists, 
who  rofosed  to  vote  and  abstained  from  parti- 
san asBociations.  The  others,  when  they  did 
not  compromise  their  principles,  so  diluted  them 
that  tbeir  virtue  was  gone,  and  if  they  chose 
their  man,  discovered  rery  soon  that  he  was  not 
worth  choosing. 

Tho  cause  of  Female  Suffrage,  a  cause  that, 
more  than  any  other,  calls  for  morid  considera^ 
tiona,  has  been  so  far  disgraced  by  efforts  to  ob- 
tain political  recognition,  that  it  is  all  but  ruined 
in  tho  QBtimation  of  many  thoughtAil  people. 
It  is  all  that  the  widest  and  sineerest  of  its 
friends  can  do  to  maintain  its  reputation  for  dig- 
nity. Three  or  four  political  managers,  three 
or  four  political  experiments,  three  or  four 
strokes  of  political  diplomacy  have  come  near 
fatally  enmeshing  it  in  intrigue. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  nobleness  of  a  cause 
that  will  save  it  from  pollution  if  it  gets  into 
the  mire.  The  champions  of  truth  and  virtae 
roust  look  to  their  weapons  no  less  carefully 
than  their  adyersaries  look  to  theirs.  They 
can  not  afford  to  discharge  any  of  their  force  on 
dirty  ropes  and  greasy  pulleys.  They  need  it 
all,  and  more,  in  the  good  old  honest  form  of 
conscience. 

The  recourse  to  politicN  is  adopted  by  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  short  cut  to  their  goal. 
Weary  of  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  long 
road  that  leads  thxongh  moral  influence  to  social 
reform,  half  doubting  the  power  of  persuaskm, 
appeal,  argument,  more  than  half  doubting  their 
own  capacity  to  use  these  instruments  of  per- 
aonal  eonrietion,  the  pioneers  in  reform,  in  the 
spirit  of  adventurers,  call  in  the  help  of  oigaa- 
izcd  action  through  the  State,  foolishly  imagin- 
ing that  a  popular  election  will  do  in  a  season 
what  the  eternal  laws  require  a  generation  for. 
And  BO  old  and  enticing  is  the  infatuation,  aided 
perhaps  by  love  of  notoriety,  passion  for  power, 
eraving  for  fame,  private  vanity,  that  the  worn- 
ont  engine  is  dragged  out  time  after  time  and 
rattled  through  the  streets  as  if  the  noise  it 
oiakes  would  extinguish  the  fixa 


The  lealous  reformer  no  doubt  means  all  for 
the  best,  or  thinks  he  does.  He  intends  to  keep 
his  great  end  in  view,  and  never  for  a  moment 
to  lose  sight  of  his  principle.  But  the  thing, 
except  with  superior  minds,  is  impossible.  The* 
end  invariably  is  lost  sight  of,  the  principle  in- 
evitably is  forgotten.  Means  and  ends  get  coo- 
founded  together*  The  means  are  themselves 
ends;  tho  ends  themselvcH  are  means.  The 
right  and  the  expedient,  the  just  and  the  prac- 
ticable are  inextricably  mixed  up,  so  that  before 
long  even  the  well-intentioned  man  loses  his 
way  amid  sophistries  and  casuistries.  He  uses 
his  ends  to  Justify  his  means  so  frequently,  that 
at  last  his  means  carry  him  to  ends  precisely 
opposite  those  he  sought  at  first. 

Such  are  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which,  as 
we  believe,  the  Temperance  people  have  fallen 
in  their  endeayor  to  bring  their  good  work  to  a 
conclusion  before  its  allotted  time.  If  our  crit- 
icism on  them  is  just,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  Temperance  agitation  has  produced  no 
more  effect  of  late  years.  The  noblest  of  causes 
must  avail  itself  of  human  helps,  and  must  suf- 
fer through  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  its 
champions.  No  dignity  in  a  principle  will 
make  amends  for  ignorance,  dimness  of  percep- 
tion, misconception,  or  perversity.  The  noble 
cause  needs  the  nobler  men.  John  Stuart  Mill 
says,  "  It  is  a  piece  of  idle  sentimentality  that 
truth,  merely  as  truth,  has  any  inherent  power 
denied  to  error."  The  working  force  of  truth 
lies  in  the  wisdom  and  will  of  true  men ;  of  men 
who  are  fame  not  to  a  prejudice,  or  an  opinion, 
or  a  method,  or  a  party,  but  to  a  principle  which 
shall  oyercome  their  prejudices,  correct  their 
opinions,  rectify  their  methods,  and  release  them 
from  merely  party  ties. 


■♦•^ 


Watee  pob  CuTSSAixY  PuBFOSEs. — The 
chemical  and  physical  condition  of  water  used 
for  culinary  purposes  has  much  to  do  with 
health,  and  is  perhaps  the  oftenest  oyerlooked 
by  the  physician  in  searching  for  the  cause  of 
sickness.  We  must  not  suppose  that  water  is 
only  hurtful  when  impregnated  with  the  salts  of 
lead  or  other  metals ;  there  are  different  sources 
of  contamination,  which  produce  the  most 
serious  disturbances  upon  the  system.  Some  of 
these  are  very  obscure  and  difficult  of  detection. 
The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  examinations,  as  it  often  happens  that 
water  entirely  unfit  for  use  is  devoid  of  all 
physical  appearances  calculated  to  awaken  sus- 
picion.— Frof,  Hicholi, 
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THEORIES    PUT    IN    PRACTICE} 
Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife. 
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Wbdubsdat,  Januarjf  %i. 

OT7R  meeting  was  quite  animated  to-day, 
owing  to  thd  yariety  of  opinion  upon  the 
obosen  subject,  the  respective  advantages  of  the 
impulsive,  demonstrative  manner,  and  its  oppo- 
site, the  calm,  self-possessed  manner. 

I  had  foreseen  some  excitement  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  for  it  has  often  struck  me  that 
thoughtful  women  are  very  easily  roused  by  a 
question  of  temperament,  and  are  quite  apt  to 
hold  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  their  own  par- 
ticular phase  of  temperament,  even  while  claim- 
ing an  admiration  for  their  opposites.  The 
Secretary,  after  listening  to  an  animated  discus- 
sion, summed  up  the  matter  thus :  "  It  is  very 
evident  that,  as  God  created  an  almost  infinite 
diversity  in  every  kind  of  material  growth,  so 
he  did  in  the  formation  of  our  minds.  We  can 
safely  say  that  no  two  persons  are  alike  in  their 
mental  constitution,  and  we  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  believing  that  God  did  not  intend 
that  they  should  be.  But  He  implanted  in 
every  one  a  divine  principle  of  right,  by  follow- 
ing which  all  should  approximate,  in  his  or  her 
.own  way,  to  our  common  and  glorious  standard 
the  perfection  of  all  the  good  and  lovely  traits 
which  are  but  faintly  suggested  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent human  characters.  To  this  end  the  im- 
pulsive, hasty  temper  should  place  itself  under 
the  control  of  reason,  far  enough  to  keep  its 
possessor  from  folly  and  indulgence  in  violent 
passions,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  restrain 
the  hand  from  the  generous  action,  the  tongue 
from  the  kind,  loving  word,  etc.,  which  are  the 
outcroppings  of  this  class  of  temperament. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oalm,  quiet  person, 
dwelling  upon  a  lofty  height,  perceiving  just 
the  right  course  to  take  upon  every  occasion, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  impulsive  errors  of 
others  with  compassion,  should  take  great  care 
that  her  calmness  does  not  degenerate  into  cold- 
ness; and  that,  in  her  oritioal  observation  of 
others'  actions,  she  herself  does  not  forget  the 
exorcise  of  the  three  virtues— faith,  hope  and 
charity — and  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity." 

Thuradap,  Fehnwry  23. — Our  plans  are  often 
little  worth.  Instead  of  doing  my  spring  sow- 
ing, I  have  spent  the  last  month  in  taking  care 
of  Madge,  who  threw  herself  into  a  fearful  sick. 


ness  by  the  use  of  Graefenberg  Cathartic  Pill?. 
She  has  been  a  very  trying  person  to  do  for. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  race  of  servants  tbat 
those  of  their  own  station  seldom  come  to  be  in 
turn  the  mistresses  of  servants,  if  Madge's 
wants  and  orders,  at  the  climax  of  her  sickness, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  their  style  of 
superintendence.  Henry,  understanding  tb« 
Irish  nature  pretty  thoroughly,  as  he  thought, 
would  not  consent  to  take  charge  of  Madge's 
case,  but  insisted,  at  the  first,  upon  her  making 
a  choice  among  the  other  physicians  in  tho 
place.  We  liave  greatly  enjoyed  the  oboervaiion 
of  the  doctor's  method  of  treatment.  He  pos> 
sesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  insight  into  a 
patient's  condition,  which  enables  a  pbysimn 
to  judge  for  himself  without  dependence  upon 
the  testimony  of  either  patient  or  attendants. 
A  doctor  ought  to  excel,  if  he  possesses  this 
valuable  qualification,  together  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  practical  part  of  his  pro- 
fession. Madge's  bell  is  ringing,  and  I  most 
leave  my  journal  to  dance  attendance  upon  her 
wishes. 

Saturd^,  Fehruary  36. — I  took  a  short  drive 
with  my  pony  and  cutter  this  morning,  and 
stopped  at  Miss  Margaret  Stanton's,  ^as  I  had 
heard  of  her  return  with  her  nephew's  childicn. 
It  seemed  very  strange  to  see  the  little  ones  in 
that  childless  house.  I  am  afraid  they  nay 
have  mnch  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  i»- 
natural  treatment,  though  I  do  not  believe  th?T 
will  ever  suffer  from  positive  unkindness.  Thfv 
are  dear  children,  the  boy  bright  and  manly  for 
his  age,  and  the  girl  a  lovely  pietnrs  of  delkati' 
beauty.  They  are  both  affectionate,  demos- 
stxatively  so ;  and  it  is  curions  to  see  then 
clinging  to  Miss  Margaret  with  their  lovisc, 
petting  ways.  She  is  considerably  awkvard  ir. 
receiving  their  manifeetatiens,  but  does  not  pat 
them  away,  and  this  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Sunday f  Fekruary  2&~How  delightful  it  is  to 
go  to  church  again  after  one  has  been  kept  lies 
it  for  a  time.  Madge  is  so  mudh  better  that « 
considered  it  safe  to  leave  her  in  the  care  of  ber 
sister,  who  has  been  helping  me  with  the  hoa»^ 
work  for  a  week.  I  was  thorenshly  tired  this 
morning,  but  fislt  sure  that  nothing  could  r^ 
me  more  than  a  quiet  participation  in  oar  p«* 
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feet  church  sernee ;  and  I  did  not  find  myself 
mistaken. 

How  much  influence  writers,  even  the  most 
obscure  and  unpretending,  may  exert!  When 
a  very  little  girl,  I  read  the  story  of  poor  Giles, 
an  English  poacher.  His  wife  was  a  good 
woman,  and,  when  in  the  midst  of  affliction 
caused  by  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the 
transportation  of  her  sons,  she  continued  faith- 
fully to  fill  her  place  at  church;  for,  aa  the 
writer  said,  she  had  learned  a  lesson,  which  so 
many  nerer  learn,  that  the  church  is  the  place 
to  go  when  one  is  weary,  or  in  trouble  and 
sorrow.  So  many  remain  at  home  to  brood  over 
their  own  sad  thoughts,  and  this  but  increases 
their  trouble,  while  entering  the  church  with 
devout  and  teachable  mind,  one  is  almost  sure  to 
gain  some  new  and  refreahing  view  of  saored 
truths  to  lead  them  upward,  or  to  have  some 
dormant  thought  aroused  by  the  words  of  the 
preacher.  And  this  thought  suggests  the  Kev. 
George  McDonald's  books,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  so  powerful  in  this  peculiar  way,  that  of 
leading  people  to  fairly  think  out  their  own 
thoughts.  Every  one  is  more  or  less  conscious, 
in  reading,  of  having  had  the  germs  of  the 
thoughts  which  give  him  so  much  pleasure  in 
his  own  mind,  and  the  question  arises,  Why  did 
I  not  express  that  idea  P  It  is  as  much  mine  as 
the  man's  who  has  put  it  upon  paper.  The 
answer  may  come.  Because  I  am  not  to  be  a 
writer.  This  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  reason, 
but  that  it  is,  at  least,  partly  owing  to  our 
mental  training.  From  the  first,  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  express  their  struggling  ideas 
plainly,  and  the  best  education  would  follow 
this  by  teachiDg  a  free,  natural  utterance  of 
thought  in  conversation,  or  impromptu  compo- 
sition, rather  than  in  the  labored,  stilted  essays 
which  are  characteristic  of  school  boys  and  girls, 
and  which  are  usually  a  reproduction  of  other 
people's  ideas,  rather  than  an  expression  of  their 
own  orignal  ones. 

Jfomdey,  February  27. — Aunt  Minerva  has 
just  announced  to  me  her  engagement.  She  is  to 
be  married  early  in  May,  and  she  and  the 
Deacon  are  going  to  indulge  themselvies  in  a 
wedding  tour  among  hu  friends. 


March  2.-*Testeiday  Henry  attended  a  woman 
in  her  4M>nflnemeat,  and  to-day,  calling  at  the 
house,  ha  found  her  and  the  whole  £amily  moved 
away  to  a  village  ten  miles  distant.  Surely  she 
is  not  an  instance  of  the  physical  degeneracy  of 
American  women.  I  have  been  with  Henry  to- 
day to  a  honse  on  tha  monntainj  to  which  he 


has  been  called  quite  often  during  the  winter. 
Some  one  member  of  the  family  is  generally 
sick,  and  this  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  style  of  living.  Wo  were 
there  at  noon,  and  were  so  urgently  pressed  to 
eat  dinner  with  them,  that  we  could  hardly  de- 
cline. Por  dinner  we  had  salt  pork,  fried,  and 
floating  in  a  half-inch  of  its  own  fat,  sodden 
boiled  potatoes,  solid,  stiff  rye  bread,  white' bad- 
flavored  butter,  and  some  dark-looking  preserves. 
I  thought  to  make  a  feint  of  eating  some  bread 
and  preserves ;  but,  upon  making  a  closer  exami* 
nation  of  the  latter,  I  discovered  that  its  dark 
color  was  partly  owing  to  its  being  composed  in 
the  proportions  of  one  part  of  black  ants  and 
flies  to  two  parts  of  friiit.  The  compound  prob- 
ably stood  uncovered  last  fall,  without  a  thought 
of  the  effect.  It  is  not  surprising  that  people 
are  continually  sick  with  their  stomachs  filled 
with  such  food !  What  a  contrast  to  the  many 
homes  in  which  such  care  is  taken  in  the  whole- 
some and  delicate  preparation  of  food  1  Henry 
says  that  he  has  been  trying  for  the  last  half  year 
to  talk  some  ideas  of  the  proper  quality  and  com- 
position of  food  into  these  people ;  but  they  can 
not  comprehend  the  importance  of  his  views,  and 
look  upon  them  as  the  whims  of  a  modem  doctor. 
There  is  one  of  the  family  who  may  possibly  be 
influenced  in  time,  as  she  is  young,  and  seems 
to  have  some  aspirations  for  a  better  state  of 
things. 

Wedne$dayy  March  7. — I  was  obliged  to  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  meeting  of  the  Society  to- 
day by  a  grand  scene  between  Madge  and  her 
sister,  Bridget.  The  storm  has  been  brewing 
for  some  days.  Bridget  made  up  her  mind  that 
BtUdge  was  well  enough  to  help  herself  a  little, 
and  it  seems  that  this  morning  she  refused  to  do 
any  thiug  more  for  her,  until  she  would  do 
something  for  herselt  I  allowed  the  storm  to 
rage  for  a  few  minutes,  then  went  to  Madge's 
room,  and,  as  if  I  had  observed  nothing  unusual, 
sent  Bridget  to  soma  work  which  would  occupy 
her  for  two  or  three  hours.  Madge  then  poured 
forth  her  griavanees  to  me,  and,  when  there  was 
a  pause  in  her  c»taraet  of  words,  I  told  her  that 
Bridget  was  partly  right,  that  although  she, 
Madge,  was  by  no  means  well,  sha  was  able  to 
assist  herself  in  some  small  wa^'s,  and  need  not 
now  be  eared  for  quite  like  a  baby.  To  turn 
her  thoughts  into  a  more  hopeful  channel,  I 
proposed  to  her  a  visit  of  a  month  or  so  among 
her  friends,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  ride  to 
where  they  lived.  She  was  soon  in  better 
teihper,  and  will  probably  improve  in  health 
wilh  this  incentive  before  her. 
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Sunday 9  March  11. — What  a  yariety  there  U 
in  the  ways  of  oheerving  Lent !    The  uned acated 
BomaniBta  abstain  from  the  eating  of  meat, 
thinking  that  they  are  doing  something  "ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord,"  and,  as  compeniiation  to 
their  stomachs,  they  eat  immoderately  of  eggs 
and  fish,  two  articles  of  which  they,  most  of  them, 
are  Tery  fond.    I  have  tried  to  explain  the 
principle  of  true  self-denial  to  Bridget,  who  looks 
with  horror  npon  our  plain  meat  and  yegeftable 
dinners,  but  sorfeits  herself  npon  eggs ;  hat  I 
have  only  suoceeded  in  obtaining  a  blank  stare 
in  reply,  or  a  statement  that  it  would  be  "  Ko 
fasting  at  all,  at  all,  to  ate  mate,  whin  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  praste."    But  in  theee  ignor- 
anty  credulous  creatures,  this  is  more  excusable 
than  in  people  of  culture,  many  of  whom  pursue 
the  same  course.    It  is  a  season  which  all  need, 
and  which  would  be  productire  of  much  good, 
if  it  were  employed  in  coltirating  the  spiiit  of 
true  self-denial  in  regard  to  practices  which  are 
hardest  for  us  to  overcome.    Dr.  Hutton  gires 
most  delightful  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening 
lectures,  which  he  extemporizes.    Although  a 
good  sermoniaer,  he  is  superior  in  extemporising. 
His  impromptu  addresses  are  so  full  of  meaning, 
so  pleasantly  personal,  that  each  individual  may 
take    some  portion  of  the  remarks  to  himself. 
He  is  so  searching  and  discriminating,  that  he 
leaves  no  room,  for  self-deception ;  and,  yet  bo 
one  can  ever  accuse  him  of  being  denunciatory, 
for  he  always  applies  the  healing  balm  to  the 
sore,  wounded  heart,  and  this  is  where  some 
clergymen  fail.    Denunciation  may  not  be  one 
of  the  oommen  errors  of  the  pulpit — indeed,  I 
have  heard  pe<^le  of  far  larger  experience  than 
my   own,  claim  that  thero  is  a  deficiency  of 
this  quality  in  latter-day  preaching.    But  I 
know  that  I  have  sulfered  personally  many  a  tame 
from  the  sermons  of  Mr.  (3artney,  who  foimerly 
preached  in  Burtonville.    In  society,  he  was 
the  most  genial,  cordial  of  men,  and  apparently 
full  of  trust  in  the  good  intentions  of  his  people ; 
but,  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  this  passed 
away,  and  be  preached  as  if  nobody  could  be 
trusted.    It  was  very  disheartening,  enteriz^  the 
church  with  a  heart  exulting  in  the  sense  of 
God's  goodness,  ready  to  tako  in  the  bright, 
happy  truths  of  the  gospel ;  or,  when  feeling  sad 
and  humble,  and  desirous  of  consolation  and 
guidance,  to  be  met  with  the  reiterated  asser- 
tion— ''all  have  sinned  and  done  wickedly," 
accompanied   with  tho  minister's  unvaried  re- 
frain, if  not  in  these  words,  at  least  in  this  idea: 
^I  dare  not  believe  there  is  any  one,  except 
some    distiogutfthed   saints,  whe  have  turned 
frton  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  can  hope  far 
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everlasting  lifis."    To  the  morbidly  inclinol^ 
such  preaching  must  be  very  injurious,  for  thej 
need  bright,  cheerful  views,  instinct  with 
electricity  of  spiritual  light,  to  raise  them  ixoi 
their  torpidity  to  action. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  not  more  pulpit  do^ 
nunciation  that  proachers  need,  but  more  moral 
oomrage  to  go  to  individual  wrong-doers,  and 
say,  ''Thou  art  tho  man."  Most  conntiy 
ministers,  who  are  usually  brought  into  closes 
connection  with  their  people  than  those  in 
charge  of  city  congregations,  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  tho  fact,  if  a  man  of  unworthy  char* 
acter  habitually  partakes  of  the  communion; 
but  where  can  a  minister  be  found,  who  will  ge 
to  communicants  who  on  week-days  dedl  with 
wrong  measures,  or  take  advantage  of  their. 
neighbor's  ignorance  to  obtain  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  produce,  or  who  are  nofaithful  in  the! 
most  sacred  of  family  relations,  or  who  spenA 
their  time  in  pouring  out  the  venom  oi  a 
wicked  heart  upon  unsuspicious  neighbors,  and 
will  reprovo  them  face  to  face,  and  will  say  t» 
them  in  all  lovo  and  humility,  "  Yon  have  no 
right  to  come  t»  the  tabloof  the  Lord  while  yoa 
cootiaue  your  evil  doing  2"  There  naay  be  such 
men,  but  they  are  rare. 


Tuetda^y  Mareh  13.— Te-day  I  have  had  my 
first  ride  in  my  new  eairiage,  which  X  have  mU 
used  before  oft  account  of  the  bad  traveling.  It 
was  made  to  order,  and  it  would  not  be  snrpris- 
ing  if  the  viUage  boys  dubbed  it "  Noah's  Ark,** 

00  account  of  its  low,  unwieldly  appearance ;  but 

1  do  not  care,  if  I  can  carry  out  my  intention  ol 
conferring  some  pleasure  and  benefit  upon 
people  heretofore  unable  to  take  any  ont-door 
exezoise.  Old  Mr.  Welsh  went  with,  me  to-day. 
He  was  foimerly  a  Psry  active  man,  bnt  has 
been  kept  from  exercise  for  some  yean,  by  th«- 
loss  of  his  health,  accompanied  by  tho  lees  of 
property,,  which  has  prevented  him  from  eren 
riding.  The  morning  was  delightful,  somewhat 
windy,  but  none  too  much  so  for  Marth,  as  the 
air  was  free  from  the  disagreeable,  penetrating 
diill  s»  frequently  a  quality  of  March  wind^ 
I  thoroughly  enjoy  a  dry,  watnb  wind  like  that 
of  to-day,  which  reddena  the  cheeks,  and  seem* 
to  invigorate  the  whole  aystemk  I  drowe  to  tbe 
top  of  Eldon  Hill,  five  miles  west  of  the  village, 
and  there  we  had  a  fino,  unobstructed  view  oi 
tbe  valley.  The  loveliness  oS  the  sceno,  asMl  the 
sweetness  and  warmth  of  tbe  air  seenaed  to 
charm  Mr.  Welsh  out  of  bis  usual  reearre. 
He  is  really  a  remarkable  conversationalisf. 
His  clear-headedness  at  eighty-one  must  be  aa- 
crihed  to  his  temperate  and  upright   hahiu 
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Toiling  Up  the  Hill  to  Fame. 


9T  JAinB  BUBXLBT. 

rriOILING  up  tbe  hiU  to  Fame, 
Foothold  daily  growing  flrmer, 
Went  a  youth  of  humhle  name, 
Buoyed  up  far  above  the  murmur 
Of  the  flint-eared,  heartleet  world. 

Poeiy's  keen  Toloanic  fire 

Swayed  hie  soul  in  eelf-willed  fiuhion. 
Qoaded  thus,  he  seised  the  lyre, 

Tried  to  tune  it  to  his  passion, 
But  he  only  charmed  himself. 

Still  he  strummed,  and  journeyed  on ; 

Still  the  world  its  ear  averted ; 
Still — interpreted  by  none— 

lie  and  his  songs  were  all  deserted, 
Cast  adrift  to  die— or  fight ! 

And  the  youth  chose  he  would  fight, 
Throat-grip  the  crowd,  make  men  listen ; 

Force  the  film  from  off  their  sight, 
Till  their  eyes  should  fiash  and  glisten 
At  the  dawn  of  higher  life. 

• 

So  he  fought,  and  lost ;  but  e'er 
Sang  on  with  a  Toioe  unshaken, 

Till  he  struck  a  chord  so  rare, 
That  its  strangeness  made  men  waken 
To  his  presence  on  the  hill. 

Chorda  more  sweet  he'd  formed  before. 
Chords  of  higher,  deeper  teaching, 

Chords  which  Fame  had  sure  passed  o'er. 
Had  not  his  music  tripped,  and  screeching 
Broke  the  spell  and  charmed  the  world. 

Then  he  topped  the  hill,  and  there 
Fame  with  laurel  wreath  did  meet  him. 

Bid  him  turn  from  Art,  and  care 
Alone  for  Noise,  and  men  would  greet  him 
As  the  mouthpiece  of  their  hearts. 
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Long    Journeys. 
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^^  "TTTHERE  shall  we  go  in  the  Summer  P" 
Y  Y  — the  qaestion  which  we  examined  in 
the  last  eseay  of  this  series — is  only  subordinate 
to  the  consideration  of  the  long  journey  which 
every  American  who  can  afford  it  expects  and 
intends  sooner  or  later  to  make.  All  good  Bos- 
tonians  will  go  to  Paris,  when  they  die,  if  not  in 
their  life  time ;  but  going  to  Paris  by  the  short 
Atlantic  ferry  seems  too  much  like  an  excursion. 
Yankees  make  up  parties  now  to  go  '*  round  the 
world"  with  the  same  ease  that  they  once  made 
up  parties  for  Kiagara,  or  the  White  Hills. 
The  expedition  of  the  "  Innocents  Abroad/' 
which  Mark  Twain  so  happily  celebrates,  is 
ceasing  to  be  exceptional.  If  the  large  sale  of 
Mr.  Raphael  Pumpelly's  Travels  proves  any 
thing  of  American  purpose,  we  may  expect  that 
a  sleigh-ride  of  five  thousand  miles  through 
Siberia  will  be  the  rational  passion  of  fashion- 
able travellers  from  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Enthusiasm  for  African  travel  has  fiEillen 
off  in  these  last  years.  So  many  martyrs  among 
those  barbarous  tribes  of  the  coast,  and  in  that 
malarious  climate,  have  checked  the  impulse  to 
penetrate  the  African  mystery,  and  find  the 
blessed  Arcadia  of  the  African  interior,  of  which 
Br.  Livingstone  so  lovingly  discourses.  No 
Sahara  parties  have  issued  their  prospectus,  and 
the  successful  operators  among  the  bears  and 
bulls  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  no  fancy  for 
adventure  with  lions  and  gorillas  in  the  lands 
which  Du  Chaillu  has  made  so  romantic.  Africa 
may  bo  ruled  out  of  the  field  of  long  journeys, 
except  for  some  singular  enthusiast  of  sciepce. 
Even  the  missionaries  are  forsaking  those  pesti- 
lent shores,  which  gad-flies,  cannibals,  and  irre- 
claimable barbarians  have  fenced  from  the  way 
of  the  white  man.  A  Nile  voyage  is  rather  part 
of  travel  in  Europe  than  of  travel  in  AJ&ica. 
A  lazy  sail  on  that  historic  river  is  not  an  expe- 
dition to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

The  area  of  attractive  journeys  is,  neverthe- 
less, continually  expanding.  Dr.  Hayes  tries 
to  convince  his  hearers  that  nothing  is  more  ex- 
citing and  profitable  than  a  trip  to  the  North 
Pole ;  except  for  fat  men,  who  will  be  frozen 
before  they  get  there.  He  invites  all  who  would 
vindicate  their  fame  as  travellers  to  assist  him 
in  planting  the  stars  and  stripes  on  that  supreme 
point  of  the  earth  so  near  to  the  ruling  star  of 
all  voyagers.    Has  not  Mr.  Dall  opened  Alaska 


to  Americans  who  would  heed  the  words  o^ 
their  grand  Senator,  and  Mr.  Eennan  inad^ 
Eamsohatka,  with  its  koraks  and  its  volcanoes,  a^ 
delightful  as  Thoreau  made  Cape  Cod  with  itfl 
sand  banks  and  its  fishermen  P  Even  if  8t^ 
Domingo  shall  be  spumed  by  jealous  partisass^ 
will  not  the  emphatic  •  testimony  of  old  Hei^ 
Wade  and  his  companions  turn  the  keels  o^ 
voyagers  toward  that  long-neglected  gem  of  tk^ 
sea  P  Very  opportunely  comes  the  new  story  oi 
the  «*  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,"  which  thriUed  ii\ 
their  childhood  the  old  men  of  to-day,  and  w^ 
shall  have  yacht  expeditions  to  Pitcaim*s  Island 
to  see  the  Eden  of  the  ocean  and  the  scene  o 
the  innocenoe  of  primitive  life.  Perhaps  Mri 
Washburn's  volumes  will  draw  the  curioDs  t^ 
Paraguay  to  see  the  land  so  desolated  by  hnmai 
monsters.  Even  Patagonia  has  a  demonstrator 
who  bids  inquirers  to  come  and  sue  the  rocki 
the  penguins,  and  the  giants  of  that  wild  end  c 
tne  continent.  The  area  of  travel  is  no«r  tb 
*'  wide,  wide  world^"  in  more  than  a  sentiments 
sense,  the  old  countries  and  the  new,  the  nea 
countries  and  the  far,  the  cold  ocuntries  and  thi 
hot,  the  lands  of  kangaroo  and  reindeer,  ne 
less  than  the  lands  of  ruins  and  restaurants 
Hepworth  Dixon,  who  follows  his  narrative  o 
the  Oneida  Communists  and  the  Salt  Laki 
polygamists  with  an  account  of  the  Whit 
Monks  of  Astraohan,  is  a  type  of  the  travelier  o 
this  age,  and,  especially  of  the  genuine  America 
traveller,  who  is  bound  by  no  insular  limits  o 
traditions. 

But   we  are  not  proposing  in  this  essay  t< 
point  out  the  attractive  ways  of  travel  on  ih 
earth,  or  to  decide  in  any  dogmatic  style  betv 
Ireland  and  Iceland,  Egypt  and  Australia, 
A  moor  and  the  Amazon,  Switzerland  and  t 
Himalayas.     Bather    we    would    oflEer  sc 
"  practical  observations"  on  the  good  and  c 
of  long  journeys,  and  the  best  method  ot 
proving    them — on   the   hygienic  and  m 
value  of  g^ing  far  away  from  home  and  mo 
up  and  down  upon  the  earth.    Moncy-gettii 
men  have  a  certain  contempt  for  the  itineran 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  express.    The  pro 
verb  about  the  rolling  stone  seemz  to  settle  tfc 
question,  just  as  the  remark  of  the  PtesbyteriD 
to  his  Methodist  brother,  of  Satan  going  up  as 
down  on  the  earth,  seemed  to  settle  the  qux^i^ 
of  an  itinerant  ministry.    To  many,  long  joa 
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neys  seem  to  be  only  squandering  of  time  in 
empty  aight-eeeing,  only  a  trifle  better  than  tLe 
waste  of  the  prodigal  who  goes  into  a  far  ooun- 
try  to  spend  bis  substance  in  riotous  living. 
Why  should  a  thrifty  merchant,  who  has  a  store 
on  Water  Street,  with  an  ample  stock  of  salable 
oil  or  iron,  and  a  house  on  Twentieth  Street, 
with  brown  stone  front  and  furniture  of  the 
newest  pattern,  wish  to  tumble  for  weeks  upon 
the  deep,  or  go  <1awdling  among  picture  galleries, 
and  in  doll  old  churches,  where  human  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  show  themseWes  so  pain- 
fully, or  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  discom- 
forts and  miaobanoes  ?  Let  him  go  to  Saratoga, 
or  the  White  Mountains,  or  to  California,  if  he 
can  afford  it^trarel  in  his  own  free  and  en- 
lightened country  where  they  speak  Saxon  Eng- 
lish, and  not  barbarous  jargon.  But  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  why  should  he  spend  a 
fortune  in  carrying  his  family  off  to  old  worn- 
out  lands,  or  to  deserts  and  icebergs,  where 
there  are  no  palaoe  cars,  and  only  lies  and  jabber 
for  the  tormented  ears  of  a  helpless  victim  P 
Paterfamilias,  who  has  made  his  money  in  sell- 
ing hides  or  groceries,  may  submit,  but  he  sees 
no  good  in  this  *'  going  abroad." 

And  more  candid  men  than  he  will  admit  that 
long  journeys  have  their  inconveniences,  and 
that  the  pleasure  of  foreign  travel  is  not  unal- 
loyed. In  a  former  essay  we  mentioned  some 
of  the  annoyances  of  railway  travel  in  our  own 
land.  Foreign  travel  has  some  of  these  and 
many  more,  especially,  when  one  "  goes  with  a 
party."  The  late  President  Felton  said  to  us 
with  a  sigh,  at  a  hotel  in  Switzerland,  that  he 
bad  nerer  realized  the  full  force  of  the  Latin 
"  impedimenta,'*  until  he  travelled  among  moun- 
tains with  a  party  of  ladies ;  that  he  lost  half  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  anxiety  about  the  "  lug- 
gage," as  the  expressive  word  of  the  English 
traveller  describes  what  we  call  "baggage." 
Luggage  is  certainly  one  of  the  plagues  of  long 
journeys.  You  can  not  go  without  it,  if  there 
are  many  in  the  party,  yet  you  can  not  keep  it 
with  you  without  infinite  vexation.  From  the 
time  the  trunk  is  first  packed  in  New  York,  and 
BIX  cubic  feet  made  to  hold  the  contents  of  a 
bureau  and  a>  wardrobe,  until  the  time  when  it 
returns  scratched  and  battered,  with  its  hetero- 
geneous mess  of  old  clothes,  nick-nacks,  guide- 
books, and  photographs,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  custom-house,  that  trunk  is  a  constant  and 
unmitigated  nuisance,  as  you  see  it  tumbled  and 
tossed  about,  opened  and  ransacked,  weighed  so 
jealously,  that  every  extra  ounce  may  be  taxed ; 
the  hopeless  prospect  of  making  it  hold  all  that 
it  must  carry,  and  the  despair  when  you  get 


with  it  beyond  the  roach  of  vans  and  porters. 
And  when  this  trunk  has  a  dozen  companions, 
the  plague  is  multiplied  in  geometrical  ratio. 
Luggage  is  the  necessary  bane  of  all  comfort- 
able journeys,  a  plague  which  begins  with  the 
first  day,  and  never  ends  until  the  journey  is 
finished.  If  you  "send  it  on,"  and  use  only  a 
knapsack  for  intervening  stages,  you  are  all  the 
time  anxious  lest  it  should  be  lost,  and  you  are 
sure  to  want  it  when  you  are  without  it.  You 
must  have  it  for  the  "  table  ^hoU"  for  calls 
of  ceremony,  for  the  opera,  and  for  change  of 
raiment,  in  heats  or  in  showers.  It  doubles 
the  cost  of  the  journey,  and  yet  is  indispensa- 
ble. 

Seet-eieknese,  too,  is  another  of  the  annoyances 
of  a  long  journey,  which  four  out  of  Hye  of  all 
who  venture  on  the  deep  will  be  compelled  to 
pass  through.  We  heard  a  good  Canadian 
once,  who  bad  no  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  vow 
that  he  would  never  cross  the  ocean  until  he 
could  *'  go  by  land,"  much  as  he  wished  to  see 
the  home  of  his  gracious  Queen.  If  Paris  is 
Paradise,  it  must  be  reached  through  this  purga- 
tory of  an  ocean  voyage.  No  remedy  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  this  'wretchedness,  so  real, 
yet  so  impossible  to  tell  in  words.  Many  desper- 
ate souls  resolve  when  they  set  foot  upon  the 
pier,  after  days  and  weeks  of  marine  misery, 
that  they  will  dwell  abroad  and  expatriate  them- 
selves for  ever.  If  it  were  only  the  monotony  of 
those  sea-days — ^the  sensation  of  a  prison-house, 
with  a  chance  of  being  drowned — it  could  be 
borne  with.  But  this,  with  nausea  and  the 
basin  besides,  is  too  much  for  endurance.  Yet 
these  things  are  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 
After  them  comes  change  of  diet,  the  new 
cookery  and  the  strange  dishes,  which  vex  a 
well-trained  American  stomach — garlic,  and 
saurkraut,  and  haggis,  with  all  sorts  of  heathen- 
ish condiments.  Shall  we  be  able  to  drink  the 
water  P  Yet  our  Temperance  principles  will  not 
allow  us  to  touch  the  whisky  or  gin,  and  we  are 
afraid  that  there  is  poison  in  the  wine.  There 
is  an  awful  foreboding  of  gastric  trials,  more 
severe  as  the  journey  is  longer.  If  starvation  is 
not  feared,  there  is  serious  danger  that  the  diges- 
tive fiiu^ulty  will  be  fatally  demoralized  in  the 
constant  change  of  its  habit.  How  can  a  respect- 
able New  Englander  get  on  in  those  benighted 
lands,  where  codfish  is  unknown  and  there  is 
no  ministration  of  pork  and  beans  P  And  how 
shall  an  orderly  citizen,  whose  hours  of  feeding 
have  always  been  regular,  and  who  has  dined 
at  noonday,  reconcile  himself  to  the  perverted 
custom  which  breakfasts  at  noon,  and  dines  in 
the  evening  P    The  dietetic  practices  of  foreign 
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lands  warn  a  trareller  of  the  troable  of  his 
voyage. 

And  how  many  minor  plagues  the  imagination 
conjures  api  Scotland,  the  romantto  land  of 
castles  and  crass,  and  eagles,  and  battlefields ; — 
yes,  indeed,  but  will  they  not  fine  yon,  if  you 
take  a  walk  on  Sunday,  or  hint  that  you  doubt 
about  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  P  The  Lake 
District,  Skiddaw,  and  Helvellyn,  and  Grasmere, 
and  Derwentwater,  and  the  Falls  of  Lodore,  and 
all  that ; — take  a  supply  of  India-rubber  coats 
and  umbrellas,  if  you  go  there,  for  it  rains  all 
the  time  I  London,  the  world  in  miniature; — 
you  will  get  lost  in  the  fog,  and  have  your 
pockets  picked  I  The  lovely  Bhino,  i^ith  its 
hanging  vineyards,  and  its  wild  legends;  but 
think  of  the  bores  that  fasten  themselves  to  you 
on  that  classic  stream  I  Grand,  gray  old  Borne 
with  its  three  hundred  churches,  and  its  palaces, 
and  its  columns,  and  its  dear  dingy  rains ; — the 
**  enemy"  is  there,  and  it  is  a  contemptible  in- 
sect, which  is  never  under  the  finger  that  would 
6rush  him.  Has  not  each  noted  city  its  special 
annoyance,  and,  are  there  not  in  all  omnipresent 
nuisances— couriers  waiting  to  entrap  and 
swindle ;  valets  de  place,  taking  yon  always  to 
the  wrong  places ;  waiters  running  in  to  light 
your  candlea  at  mid-day,  so  that  they  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  bill ;  fiuschini  by  the  dosen  struggling 
to  appropriate  your  valise  or  your  carpet-bag ; 
'« something  for  the  driver''  when  you  are 
driven,  and  something  for  the  obsequious  lackey 
who  bows  you  out  of  the  church  or  gallery;  pass- 
ports which  have  to  be  "  rtW  at  an  expense  of  a 
dollar  or  two  for  a  stamp  and  a  signature ; 
mouldy  rooms,  with  an  odour  of  the  ehamel 
house ;  impositions  in  the  shops,  which  ask  for 
an  article  four  times  its  value,  and  make  you 
waste  your  time  and  temper  in  haggling  over 
trifles;  lies  of  all  kinds  and  on  all  subjeets— 
scenery,  distances,  conveniences,  police  regula- 
tions, white  lies  and  black  lies,  of  princes  and 
beggars  and  priests— all  these  nuisances,  and 
how  many  more,  magnified  and  multiplied  as 
you  get  farther  away  from  the  happy  centres 
of  American  civilisation  P 

A  wise  voyager  will  not  refuse  to  consider 
these  evils  of  his  way,  will  not  set  out  with  the 
idea  that  all  is  to  be  of  rose  colour,  or  that  his 
expedition  in  these  new  lands  is  to  be  a  perpetual 
picnic  and  festival.  Let  him  consider  the  days 
of  darkness,  for  they  will  be  many.  Unless  he 
has  a  stout  and  stoic  heart,  he  will  be  homesick 
even  in  the  midst  of  wonders  and  splendours, 
and  will  long  for  his  house  in  Bridgeport  or 
Smithville,  while  the  frescoes  of  Italy,  or  the 
arabesques  of  Damascus  are  around  him,  as  the 


Hebrews    by  the  rivers  of  splendid  Babylon 
pined  for  their  home  on  that  narrow  hiU  oi 
lonely  Zion.    He  must  expect  to  be  fiatigaed,  t« 
be  bewildered,  to  be  imposed  upon,  to  be  irritated, 
to  be  bored,  to  get  into  disputes,  to  be  robbed,  tc 
catch  malady  of  the  feet  and  the  throat,  and  tc 
feel  heart-sickness  as  well  as  sea-sickness,  if  he 
wanders  far  away  from  his  pleasant  home.     Tet 
all  the  nuisances  can  not  ofbet  the  substantial 
g^od  of  long  journeys  to  one  who  would  renew 
his  strength  and  increase  his  knowledge.     A 
long  journey  is  genuine  recreation  of  soni,  not 
merely  temporary  exhilaration.     It  makes   a 
man  a  new  man,  gives  him  a  new  lease  of  life, 
a  new  epoch  in  his  life.    If  he  has  been  a  hard 
worker  with  his  hands,  it  gives  him  a  needful 
release  from  toiL    If  he  has  overwrought  bis 
brain,  it  rests  that  organ.     It  stores  the  mind 
with  new  images,  and  gives  correct  ideas  of  the 
appearance  and  relations  of  things.    Mere  read- 
ing, however  full  and  constant  it  may  be.  can 
not  give  what  comes  in  through  the  eye,  and 
through  personal  contact  with  the  scenes  and 
ways  of  foreign  lands.    Memory  gets  a  much 
more  durable  and  trustworthy  supply  in  foreign 
travel  than  in  the  treasures  of  the  best  library. 
A  man  who  has  travelled  widely  will  be  an  in- 
telligent man,  in  spite  of  his  defective  education 
in  the  schools,  and  will  always  have  something 
interesting  to   telL    Foreign   travel    enlarge^ 
83rmpathies,  takes  the  conceit  out  of  men,  hinders 
bigotry,  and  gives  one  larger  ideas  of  human 
life.    It  increases  the  tolerant  spirit,  while  it 
confirms  bclf-respect. 

Some  complain  that  they  are  not  fit  to  travel 
abroad,  that  they  do  not  know  enough,  that  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  see,  and  do 
not  know  what  it  all  is,  or  what  it  means  when 
they  see  it.    The  picture  galleries,  with  all 
those  works  by  the  *'old  masters"  will  be  no 
more  to  tbem,  they  say,  than  the  coloured  litho- 
graphs of  a  Broadway  batber*s-shop,  and  they 
have  been  so  wonted  to  the  houses  and  churches 
of  a  new  coimtry  that  they  can  not  judge  of 
ruins.    Undoubtedly,  fitness  for  travel  ha^  much 
to  do  with  its  pleasure  and  profit.    It  is  well  to 
have  read    history,  to  be   expert    in   foreign 
tongues,  to  have  a  trained  eye,  and  a  cultivated 
taste.    But  even  a  boor  will  get  some  good  in 
journeying  abroad,  and  will  find  himself  less 
boorish  after  his  experience.    The  most  narrow 
patriot,  who    treats  all  foreigners  as  outside 
barbarians,  will  improve  the  tone  of  bis  patriot- 
ism by  personal  aoquaintance  with  these  *'  Fan 
Qui,"  these  foreign  devils.    Foreign  travel  has 
its  benefits  for  all  classes,  for  runaway  appren- 
trices  as  mueh  as  for  graduates  of  Harvard,  for 
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newly  emancipated  Blares  as  mnoh  as  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  families  of  Virginia.  A  Spring- 
field ginsmith  may  got  quite  as  mnch  from  a 
journey  in  Europe  and  the  East  as  a  Qreek  pro- 
fessor, and  may  be  able  to  gire  quite  as  inter- 
esting an  account  of  what  he  has  seen.  Balph 
Keeler  and  Bayard  Taylor  are  as  entertaining 
in  their  stories  of  trayel  as  Prof.  Felton  or  Dr. 
Prime.  Some  get  more  benefit  than  others,  but 
all  get  some  benefit.  Eren  the  most  eccentric 
voyage  has  its  advantage,  as  the  new  books 
aboat  Patagonia  and  Kamschatka  prove.  No 
amoont  of  satire,  of  John  Whopper  and  Brick 
Moon  stories  can  nullify  the  genuine  gain  which 
those  who  have  taken  any  long  journey  feel  in 
rememhering  it.  Its  vexations  come  as  part  of 
the  gain ;  there  has  been  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual profit  in  the  voyage.  Some  are  fitter  for 
travel  than  others ;  but  any  one  is  fit  for  travel 
who  has  the  courage  and  the  inclination  to  at- 
tempt it. 

What  we  have  already  said  of  the  benefits  and 
the  annoyances  of  foreign  travel  may  suggest 
somo  general  rules  for  long  journeys,  which  are 
of  great  importance,  trifling  as  they  may  seem 
in  connection  with  so  dignified  a  subject.  These 
rules  are  of  oearly  universal  application.  And 
the  Jtrai  of  these  rules  is,  to  set  out  upon  the  Jour- 
ney in  good  health  andapirita^  with  a  good  appetite, 
a  regular  pulse,  elAstic  muscles,  and  a  cheerful 
aoul.  These  will  do  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  prevent  sea-sickness,  to  lighten  vexations  and 
to  make  the  experiences  of  travel  profitable. 
Invalids  certainly  are  blessed  in  going  to  Europe. 
Dyspeptics  and  hypochondriacs  are  cured  often 
by  that  remedy,  and  phthisical  patients  forget 
their  chronic  cough  when  they  get  over  the  sea. 
One  chief  puipose  of  going  abroad  is  to  recover 
health,  both  for  the  jaded  merchant  and  the 
shattered  **  servant  of  the  Lord."  Yet  it  re- 
mains true  that  a  well  man  will  get  from  his 
travel  much  more  than  a  sick  man,  and  that  a 
sound  body  is  a  better  outfit  than  shawls  and 
cordials  and  "  gum  shoes."  No  one  who  can 
help  it  should  start  on  a  long  journey  as  if  he 
were  going  to  a  hospital  or  to  a  funeral. 
Healthy  men  make  the  best  travellers,  as  they 
are  always  the  best  companions. 

2.  A  second  rule  is  to  adapt  youraelf  at  fwr  aa 
poaaible  to  the  cuatome  of  the  country  in  which  yon 
travel,  to  do  as  the  people  there  do,  and  to  take 
things  as  they  are.  That  is  n^t  John  Bull's 
rule.  He  most  always  have  his  cup  of  break- 
fast tea,  his  slice  of  toast,  and  his  boiled  e^%  in 
the  morning,  though  he  is  in  a  land  where  tea 
is  medicine  and  fowls  are  few.  He  must  carry 
his  Church  and  his  prayer-book  with  him,  if  he 


goes  to  Japan   or  the  Arabian   Desert.     Half 
the  good  of  journeying  abroad  is  lost  by  this 
insular  conceit.    It  is  much  more  reasonable  1o 
sacrifice  prejudice,  and  do  as  the  Bomans  do 
when  you  are  in  Bome,  or  as  the  Bussians  do 
when  you  are  in  Moscow.    One  need  not  go 
away  so  far  from  his  temperate  habits  as  to 
Kuzsle  whisky  all  the  time  in  Scotland,  or  get 
drunk  daily  in  Stockholm,  or  muddle  himself  in 
the  evenings  in  Munich  with  six  quarts  of  beer, 
or  bum  bis  throat  with  Syrian  arrack,  because 
this  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  even  the 
most  abstemious  man  loses  something  if   he 
travels  through  all  the  wine  countries,  painfully 
avoiding  any  sip  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  a  Son  of  Temperance ;  if  he 
climbs    Vesuvius   without   refreshing   himself 
with  the  flavor  of  the  '<  Tears  of  Christ"  at  the 
Hermitage,  or  visits  Jerusalem  without  testing 
the  vintage  of  Eshcol.     A  man  is  a  fool,  who  is 
so  persuaded  of  the    sufficiency   of  his    own 
natural  habit  and  language,  that  he  will  not 
listen  to  a  word  of  the  outlandish  foreigners,  or 
visit  their  idolatrous  temples.     We  knew  of  an 
Englishman,  who  made  it  a  rule  in  Bome  never 
to  go  into  a  Catholic  church  on  Sunday.    He 
could  not  keep  the  Sabbath  except  in  the  bare 
Anglican  Chapel,  beyond  the  "  People's  Gate." 
All  such  narrow  •  patriotism  is  pitiful  and  mis- 
taken.   It  is  better  to  make  blunders  in  con- 
forming to  the  customs  of  the  country  than  to 
wrap  oneself  in  the  mantle  of  an  immaculate 
nationality.    Even  a  Bostonian  will  be  laughed 
at,  if  he  undertakes  to  show  the  manner  and 
use  the  tongue  of  the  modem  Athens  under  the 
shade  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  or  to  pronounce 
his  Greek  with  the  accent  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School. 

3.  A  third  rule  of  foreign  journeys,  very 
necessary  to  comfort  and  profit,  is  to  be  modarate 
in  aiffht-^Mtifff  and  not  try  to  see  every  thing 
that  any  one  has  seen,  or  to  do  every  thing  that 
any  one  has  dozle.  There  are  bounds  to  the 
ability  even  of  the  strongest,  and  to  the  eodur- 
anoe  even  of  the  most  persistent.  Omit  a  few 
of  the  palaces  in  G^oa,  and  of  the  churches  in 
Bome,  and  of  the  ruins  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
cities  in  India.  See  what  is  best  worth  seeing, 
and  what  is  ohoracteristic  of  the  place,  but  do 
not  torment  yourself  with  the  notion  that  you 
must  see  erery  thing.  Not  a  few  travellers 
compel  themselves  to  be  hasty  and  superficial, 
because  they  can  sacrifice  nothing  of  their'  pro- 
gramme. They  have  only  ten  minutes  for  the 
picture  gallery,  and  five  minutes  for  the  market, 
because  they  have  twenty  other  places  to  visit, 
and  must  leave  by  the  diligence  precisely  at 
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1  o'clock.  It  ]8  a  painful  confession,  no 
doubt,  lor  a  healthy  traveller  to  make  to  his 
friends  that  he  has  omitted  any  thing  of  note  in 
liis  journey,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  from  the 
assurances  of  these  friends  that  the  things  which 
he  omitted  were  just  the  most  important  of  alL 
Humiliating  as  it  is,  nerertheless,  no  traveller 
can  he  expected  to  be  omnipresent,  or  to  do  the 
work  of  ten  days  in  one.  It  is  better  to  see  a 
few  things  intelligently  and  thoroughly  than 
to  see  many  things  only  with  a  passing  glance. 
Only  an  idiot  will  undertake  to  "  do"  (Germany 
in  a  week  or  Holland  in  a  day.  One  may 
write  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  Chinese, 
without  exploring  all  the  provinces  and  climb- 
ing all  the  pagodas  of  the  Central  Flowery  Em- 
pire. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are   eccentric 
travellers,  who  pride  themeelves  in  saying  that 
they  do  not  care  to  see  what  every  one  else  sees, 
that  they  wish  to  be  independent,  and  g^  in  the 
byways  rather  than  the  highways.      And  we 
should,  against  the  custom  of  these,  urge  the 
rule,  not  to  be  eeeentrie^  not  to  neglect  any  thing 
or  any  place  because  it  has  been  visited  so  much 
or  described  so  often.    A  Boston  physician,  in 
his  tour,  rushes  straight  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Madrid,  disdaining  to  heed  such  trodden  lands 
as  France  and  Deutsehland.    A  "wiser  trateller 
would  have  halted  in  the  way.    Believe  that 
the  trodden  ways  are  the  pleasantest.    It  is  a 
very  poor  ambition  that  would  try  to  make 
things  important  which  the  general  verdict  has 
long  ago  prononnoed  to  be  of  inferior  worth. 
You  will  find  at  Damascus  the  scenes  of  the 
Arabian  lights,  if  you  go  to  the  caf^s  and  the 
mosques,  and  the  basaars,  and  the  gardens,  much 
more  than  if  you  go  mousing  among  hovels  and 
dogs  in  out  of  the  way  lanes;  and  you  will 
see  how  Paul  was  let  down  in  his  basket,  if  you 
notice  all  the  latticed  windows,  more  easily  than 
in  fixing  upon  some  hole  in  the  wall  that  no- 
body  has  seen.    Eccentric  travellers  are  dis- 
agreeable  oompanioQS  and  nobody    wants  to 
have  them  in  the  party.    They  bring  home 
very  little  that  any  one  cares  to  keep.    The  new 
discoveries  are  usually  made  by  those  who  go  in 
the  old  paths,  by  those  who  dig  on  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine  hills,  and  not  by  those  who  drain 
the  Pontine  marshes. 

5.  Another  rule  of  comfortable  journeying  is 
to  go  ioith  a  itnall  party,  rather  than  with  a  clan. 
Mark  Twain's  story  tells  the  miseries  of  a  com- 
pany compelled  to  keep  together,  and  how 
inadequate  their  Evangelical  faith  was  to  their 
Christian  serenity.  The  best  party  is  of  three 
persons  only,  enough  for  company,  and  enough 


for  a  majority  in  case  of  difference.  More  tliaal 
these  only  increase  difficulties  and  delays.  Xn  m 
party  of  ten,  the  chance  of  trouble  is  a  hundred^ 
fold  greater.  Two  congenial  companions  co^ 
worth  more  than  a  caravan  of  associates,  fori 
whom  you  may  be  responsible,  while  they  arO 
yet  not  in  sympathy  with  you.  You  do  no^ 
want  too  many  associates  more  than  you  want! 
too  many  iiunks. 

6.  And  this  suggests  the  rule,  not  to  he  encum^l 
hered  by   tuperflustu  apphancee.      Take    it    for' 
granted  when  you  are  travelling  in  civilised 
lands,  that  you  can  buy  or  hire  what  you  wanci 
to  use,  and  when  you  are  travelling  in  sava^ 
lands  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  follow  the 
New  York  fashions  or  to  *'  dress  for  dinner." 
Stout  and  suitable  clothing,  that  will  hold  to- 
gether and  shed  dust  readily,  and  keep   the 
body  warm,  is  very  necessary,  but  not  the  latest 
style,  and  not  any  great  variety.    On  a  long 
journey,  it  is  not  necessary  to  "  keep  up  appear- 
ances," or  to  be  anxious  lest  you  should   meet 
Mrs.  Grundy.    Her  tongue  can  do  small  harm 
to  you,  when  you  are  both  away  from  home. 
Let  fashion  go  while  you  are  travelling,  cer- 
tainly until  you  get  back  to  Paris,  and  lay  in 
your   stock  of   valuables   for   the   next   lus- 
trum. 

7.  And  this  remark  seems  to  call  for  one  more 
rule,  to  buy  in  every  place  wkai  i»  ckaraeteritiic  of 
Mtfpto00,  rather  than  postpone  this  until  you  get 
to  Paris.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
got  what  you  want  "upon  the  spot.*'  You 
may  not  find  it  in  the  great  centres  of  traffic  and 
fashion,  and  may  bo  sorry  when  it  is  too  late. 
And  in  the  multitude  of  new  impressions  you 
may  forget  a  great  many  things  which  you  had 
resolved  to  secure.  A  souvenir  of  Palestine, 
bought  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  is  none  the 
less  a  cheat  that  it  came  from  the  Sacred 
Land. 


■♦^• 
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Wabm  Bathing. — ^The  warm  bath  is  a 
grand  remedy,  and  will  often  prevent  the  most 
virulent  of  diseases.  A  person  who  may  be  in 
fear  of  having  received  infection  of  any  kind, 
should  speedily  plunge  into  a  warm  bath,  suffer 
perspiration  to  ensue,  and  then  rub  dry,  dress 
securely  to  guard  against  taking  cold.  If  the 
system  has  imbibed  any  infectious  matter,  it 
will  be  certainly  removed  by  this  process  if  it  he 
resorted  to  before  the  infection  has  time  io 
spread  over  the  system ;  and  even  if  some  time 
has  elapsed,  the  drenching  perspiration  that  may 
be  induced  in  a  hot  bath  will  be  pi^tty  sure  to 
remove  it. — Family  Herald, 
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The    Longevity   of   Man 


BT  B.   BAT  LAirXBSTBB,   B.  A.,  OXFOBD. 


CirVILIZED  man  lives  in  societies,  one  of 
^  the  inoit  esBential  bonds  of  union  in  wliicli 
is  the  meuntenancoi  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
by  the  commuxLity  of  the  feeble.  The  security 
vhich  the  healthy  and  vigorous  man  hopes  for 
himself,  when  grown  old  and  feeble,  he  naturally 
extends  to  others,  and  thus  the  aged  are  fed  and 
protected  as  the  result  of  a  specifio  habit  or 
characleristio  among  men  (the  most  barbarous 
excepted). 

Further,  the  intellect  of  man  renders  him 
utterly  unlike  animals  in  much  that  relates  to 
age ;  for  while  he  grows  feebler  in  limb,  unpro- 
d active  as  a  laborer,  impotent  as  a  warrior,  in 
all  such  regards  a  mere  I  urden  on  the  species, 
yet  the  knowledge  and  experience  stored  in  his 
great  brain  is  of  use  to  hia  younger  fellow-men, 
and  age  ia  for  that  reason  respected. 

Men  exist  in  the  most  diverse  conditiona,  not 
only  in  distant  lands  and  Taried  climates,  but 
even  in  the  sama  city,  in  conditions  so  diverse, 
that  were  any  other  organism  known,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  equally  great  range  of  external 
ai^encics,  even  the  most  highly   developed,  it 
must  either  perish,  or,  if  gradually  introduced 
to  the  changpe,  must  so  completely  modify  its 
structure  as  to   become  a  new    and   distinct 
species.     Originating  in  the  East,  in  a  warm 
but  not  a  tropical  climate,  feeding  on  rich  and 
abundant  fruits,  he  has  yet  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  world,  and  does  not  show  any 
material  modification  of  structure.    When  cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  cold  countries,  his  in- 
telligence made  him  light  a  fire  and  build  a 
house,  and  cover  himself  with  the  skins  of  other 
and  inferior  animals,  which  he  entrapped  by 
cunning,  and  whose  roasted  flesh  served  him  as 
a  substitute  for  the  failing  fruits.    As  necessities 
arose,  he  learned  to  build  boats,  skill  of  all  kinds 
became  his,  and  his  vast  knowledge  was  gradu- 
ally acquired,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  passed  from  man  to  man  by 
means  of  speech,  which  yearly  grew  more  per- 
fect   MeAnwhile,  he  lived  in  families  at  first, 
then  in  tribes,  and  still  later  in  societies  of 
varioiis  kinds,  which  have  grown,  and  are  daily 
growing  larger,  in  virtue  of  which  the  individual 
struggle  for  existence  is,  almost  in   the  most 
civilized,  and  must  be  eventually  entirely,  aban- 
doned, Darwin's  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest 


operating  through  the  emulation  of  hundreds  of 
varied  combinations  of  men* as  wholes,  instead 
of  through  the  isolated  struggles  of  the  units 
composing  them.* 

The  structural  dilfdrences  which  have  been 
produced  in  men  by  their  distribution  over  the 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  are  apparent  enough 
to  the  eye ;  perhaps  seeming  greater  than  they 
really  are,  as  compared  with  differences  among 
other  individuals,  by  reason  of  our  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  objects  compared,  when  they 
are  men.  But  these  characters  of  skull-form 
and  hair-form,  of  complexion  and  hair-color, 
and  of  size,  which  are  what  constitute  the  chief 
divergencies,  other  than  those  of  the  brain, 
among  men,  are  not  sufficiently  constant  in  races 
to  enable  naturalists  to  ascertain  the  pedigree 
of  the  various  nations  of  tbn  earth,  and  to  group 
their  races  by  descent. 

Potential  longevity  being  dependent  on  struc- 
ture (as  pointed  out  early  in  the  essay),  and  the 
various  races  of  men  not  exhibiting  constancy 
in  structural  character,  we  can  not  expect  that 
the  various  races  should  exhibit  any  thing  like 
an    approach    to  apedjic    potential  longevity. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,   every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  man  of  English  r^ce  and  a  man  of 
Fuegian  race,  who  by  gradual  change  in  the 
condition  of  their  ancestors  (for  sudden  change 
is  likely  to  act  injuriously  by  its  mere  sudden- 
nesflrf)  should  be  living  side  by  sida,  would  live 
to  the  same  period  of  time,  that  is,  have  the 
same  potential  longevity.    But  it  is  true  enough 
that  either  the  Fuegian  would  be  no  longer  a 
Fuegian,  for  he  would  have  abandoned    the 
habits    and  conditions  of  life  which  are  his 
peculiarities,  or  the   Knglishman  would  have 
ceased  to  be  an  Englishman  by  similar  mela- 
morphosis.    Buffon,  a  man  of  really  great  in- 
sight and  philosophical  spirit,  says :     "  The  man 
who  does  not  die  of  accidental  causes  reaches 
everywhere  the  age  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
yearsi    If  we  reflect  that  the  European,  Negro, 


*  Individual  men  do  not  stmggle  for  existence— that  is 
aegured  to  them  by  eociety— they  straggle  to  ^get  on.' 

t  Dr.  Kane,  the  American  Arctic  explorer,  and  his  com- 
panions, after  residing  three  yean  in  a  high  latitude,  ex- 
perienced the  most  fevere  injury  from  the  summer  heat 
of  the  Xoxthera  States,  and  eventually  Dr.  Kane  died 
trom  the  exhflU8ti<m  and  prostration  so  produced. 
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Ghineae,  and  Amoricaiiy  the  civilized  man,  the 
savage,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  dweller  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  country,  differing  so  niuoh 
from  each  other  in  some  respects,  all  reseiAhle 
each  other  in  having  the  same  allotment,  the 
the  same  interval  of  time  to  pass  from  hirth  to 
death ;  that  the  variations  of  race,  climate,  food, 
conveniences,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
duration  of  life — we  shall  discover  that  the 
duration  of  life  does  not  depend  on  habits,  cus- 
toms, nor  on  the  quality  of  food.  Nothing 
can  change  the  physical  laws  which  regulate 
the  number  of  our  years."  fiuffon  does  not 
bring  forward  adequate  data  to  support  his 
statements,  and  we  can  not  admit  the  truth  of 
his  assertion  in  its  entirety.  But  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  hereditarily  the  power  of 
life  in  all  men  (within  a  few  generations)  is  the 
same,  disease,  habits,  and  customs  being  depen- 
dent on  external  conditions,  and  thus  longevity 
is  rendered  subject  to  external  rather  than  in- 
ternal causes,  in  the  case  of  man ;  though  with 
these  varying  external  conditions  are  correlated 
small  structural  variations,  which  may  make 
the  longevity,  in  a  certain  sense,  appear  to  be 
dependent  on  structure,  so  intimately  bound  up, 
BO  closely  corresponding  and  reciprocal  are 
structure  and  habit,  even  when  dominated  by 
such  an  organ  as  man's  brain. 

What  we  are  concerned  with,  then,  in  the 
various  kinds  of  man,  is  not  variation  in  hered- 
itary longevity,  but  variation  in  the  longevity 
of  groups  characterized  by  different  habits,  food, 
etc.,  and  it  is  not  to  the  race  of  men,  but  to  the 
difference  of  conditions  in  which  they  live,  that 
we  must  direct  our  attention.  Han's  brain  by 
its  adapting  power  makes  the  essential  conditions 
of  life  much  more  nearly  uniform  than  would  at 
first  be  supposed  from  his  varied  habitat,  the 
total  expenditure  in  procuring  heat,  food,  safety, 
and  in  reproduction  together  being  about  the 
same  in  meet  races  and  classes.  Hence  we  do 
not  look,  for  much  difference  of  longevity,  even 
in  different  climes  and  different  civilizations. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  extremes,  however,  such 
as  do  exist,  in  which  men  are  living  and  not 
adequately  contending  with  nature  by  their  in- 
telligence, but  are  getting  worsted  in  the 
struggle,  that  wo  may  expect  appreciable  vari- 
ation in  longevity ;  the  expenditure  is  increased 
in  one  direction  without  being  diminished  in 
another,  and  consequently  the  longevity  snfferp. 
Thus,  while  the  savages  of  Polynesia  and  of 
many  parts  of  Africa,  together  with  the  semi- 
civilized  MongolidsQ,  and  the  highly-civilized 
lapetidsB,  are,  through  the  action  of  their  brain 
power,  equalized  as  to  potential  longevity  by 


equality  in  respect  of  accessibility  of  food  ard 
warmth,  what  the  barbarous  gain  by  the  dimin- 
ished  expenditure  implied  in  warmth,  abun- 
dance, and  absence  of  intellectual  exertion, 
being  made  up  to  the  civilized  by  the  higher 
evolution  both  personal  and  social ;  yet  there 
are  extremes  of  misery  and  want,  of  cold  and  of 
heat,  to  which  the  most  degraded  savages  are 
subject,  not  being  sufficiently  intelligent  to  cop« 
with  these  difficulties,  and  to  which  classes  of 
men  even  in  the  most  civilized  communities  are 
bom  and  bred,  not  allowed  by  the  more  fortun- 
ate to  receive  either  necessaries  or  education, 
which  2io  doubt  entail  upon  these  savages  and 
these  classes  a  much  diminished  potential  lon- 
gevity. 

There  is  then  perhaps  reason  to  admit  hered- 
itary diminution  of  longevity  in  such  cases  as 
compared  with  the  mass,  though  the  hereditary 
character  will  probably  cease  to  affect  the  second 
or  third  generations  after  removal  from  the  in- 
jurious conditions  specified.  The  same  chanu'tcr 
of  temporary  heredity  appears  in  families  which 
for  some  few  generations  are  often  remarkable 
for  longevity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
disease,*  intemperance,  or  other  feebleness  in 
parentage,  are  equally  remarkable  for  short  life. 
It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  qu^tion  of  the  aver- 
age longevity  or  mortality  of  groups  of  men  to 
their  potential  longevity  deserves  to  be  closely 
studied.  At  present,  there  are  no  data  to  solve  ta<> 
question  as  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  one  over  the  other. 

We  may  almost  look  upon  excessively  in- 
jurious conditions  of  existence  and  their  effeet 
on  individuals  as  a  definite  thing  comparable  to 
a  disease,  being  just  as  abnormal  as  in  contrast  i 
with  the  most  healthy  state  known  to  ns ;  and 
we  may  say  that  no  man  with  the  duta»e  ''  Fne- 
gian,*'  or  "  Esquimaux,"  or  "  Australian/*  wonM 
have  as  fair  a  chance  of  long  life,  however  favor 
able  his  circumstances,  with  that  exception,  si 
the  man  who  does  not  labor  nnder  the  diaadTsn- 
tage  of  a  long  ancestry  of  degraded  tavager^t 
and  is  therefore  free  from  such  disease ;  just  ji: 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  man  vitk 
hereditary  phthisis,  scrofulous,  or  caneeroni 
tendency,  has  not  so  fair  a  chance  of  long  li& 
as  the  healthy  man.  And  just  as  in  the  conne 
of  a  few  generations  the  offiipring  of  the  Utter 

may  become  quite  healthy,  so  may  the  offisprinf 
of  the  former,  in  so  far  as  his  hereditai)'  tei> 
dency  to  short  Ii£s  is  concerned. 


t  Bifloaie  may  be  regarded  aa  inoreaaing 
entailing  abnormal  and  oaeleai  expenditure,  often  in  w 
oeat,  by  causing  ezhaastion,  miadirected  nntritioD,  et£ 


JIM'S    LOGIC,  17 


Jim's   Logici 


BT  SUmri  TXSTB. 

9rpWA8  Jim,  with  the  onrlj  hair, 
And  the  bold,  misehiovoiu  syae. 
Eyes  M  blaek  m  they  were  nn. 
And  the  niAU  brown  handa  beeidat. 
'Twas  this  metaphyeioal  youth,  I  say, 
Who  disturbed  his  Sonday-iehool  daa  ono  day, 
And  reftited  hie  teaoher^s  logio.* 


"  Why  so  Uter  the  teacher 
Jim  replied  in  sorly  tooe, 
"  Been  in  swimming."    He  grew  red, 
And  was  guilty  of  a  groan. 
She  placed  her  arm  *round  his  thin  little  waist ; 
He,  with  Irish  wit,  and  in  boyish  haste. 

Shook  off  the  embrace  and  the  scolding. 


<( 


(• 


Don't  you  know  it's  wicked,  Jim  T' 
"  Don't  yon  know  it's  awfol  hotF" 
He  retorted,  prim  and  grim ; 
"  And  a  glorious  bath  I  got 
If  you  was  as  hot,  111  willingly  bet 
Tot^d  go  into  your  h&th^itii  and  get  wet; 
So  don't  call  wte  sinful  and  wicked  f 

Argument  STailed  not  now. 

After  this  oiai^p  of  thunder. 
To  Jim's  logic  she  must  bow ; 
As  Jim  would  say,  **  knock  under." 
For  the  rich  and  the  poor  must  be  purified. 
In  body  and  mind,  by  tub  and  by  tide, 

And  God's  agent  is  pun  oold  water. 
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How  a  City  Invalid  was  Cured  by  a  Night  in  a  Farm-house, 


BT  AORBS  TBBBOir. 


A  GREAT  manj  jean  ago,  when  I  was 
young,  I  had  heen  suffering  from  a  low 
nervous  illness,  which  had  reduced  me  to  such 
a  state  of  dehility  that  I  could  hardly  creep 
ahout,  and  though  in  no  apparent  danger,  great 
fears  were  entertained  that,  unless  something 
could  he  done  to  restore  the  tone  of  my  nerves, 
I  should  sink  into  permanent  invalidism. 

Of  course  I  had  the  hest  advice,  for  I  was  a 
petted  youngest  child,  idolised  hy  my  father  and 
mother  and  spoilt  hy  my  hrothers  and  sisters ; 
and  of  course  the  doctors  looked  very  wise,  and 
sometimes  shook  their  heads  omipously.  They 
presorihed  a  course  of  tonics  -and  cheerful  so- 
ciety, with  as  much  amusement  as  my  poor 
fragile  frame  could,  hear ;  hut  it  was  all  to  nc 
purpose.  I  did  not  get  worse,  hut  then  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  get  hotter. 

I  quite  helieve,  though  it  is  so  long  ago  that 
perhaps  I  can  hardly  rememher  all  I  suffered, 
that  I  unconsciously  hugged  the  state  of  weak- 
ness I  was  in,  and  really  enjoyed  all  the  fuss 
that  was  made  ahout  me.  I  did  not  intend  to 
he  selfish,  hut  I  was  fast  making  slaves  of  all 
around  me,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  settling  into 
that  most  disagreeahle  and  odious  of  all  heings, 
a  weak,  fanciful,  affected  young  lady. 

I  have  heard  of  a  young  lady  heing  in  such 
a  nervous  way,  from  which  there  seemed  no 
possibility  of  rousing  her,  when  her  system  was 
unexpectedly  restored  to  its  natural  healthy 
tone  hy  the  hreaking  out  of  a  fire  in  the  house 
where  she  was  staying ;  the  shock  and  fright 
completely  drew  her  from  the  constant  contem- 
plation of  her  maladies,  and  when  she  recurred 
to  them  she  found  they  had  vanished  into  smoke. 
I  am  afraid  this  was  the  state  I  was  in,  and 
^  nothing  hut  a  good  fright  or  a  great  trouhle 
would  take  me  out  of  my  selfish  self.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  I  was  soon  to  have  the  former. 

As  I  hefore  ohserved,  every  means  was  tried 
to  make  me  well,  hut  without  effect,  and  then 
change  of  air  was  recommended  as  a  last  re- 
source. Then  caoie  the  consultation  as  to  what 
place  I  should  visit.  One  watering-place  was 
considered  too  hot,  another,  too  cold,  another 
would  he  too  quiet,  another  not  quiet  enough ; 
indeed,  the  difficulties  were  tremendous.  I  was 
to  have  pleasant  enlivening  society,  hut  must  not 
he  excited.  I  required  to  he  strengthened,  hut 
'must  never  he  exposed  to  the  least  wind  or  cold : 


a  mild  climate  was  most  essential,  hut  on  no  u> 
count  must  the  air  he  relaxing.  Bea-hathing 
was  absolutely  necessary,  hut  my  nerves  could 
not  support  the  shock  of  a  plunge  into  the  sea; 
and  if  I  had  a  sea- water  hath  in  my  own  room, 
all  the  invigorating  properties  which  woi:ld  U 
of  so  much  service  to  me  could  not  be  imparted 
in  so  small  a  quantity  of  water. 

Truly  my  case  was  pexplexing ;  and  the  pes* 
sihility  of  change  of  air  without  killing  me  on 
the  spot,  or  bringing  on  some  dreadful  illneds, 
seemed  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  my  la^t 
prescription  was  heginning  to  he  only  spoken 
of  with  extreme  regret  from  the  impoasihility 
of  its  heing  carried  out. 

Things  would  have  gone  on  in  this  unsatis- 
factory manner  from  week  to  week,  without  asr 
chance  of  amendment,  if  all  the  difficulties  m 
the  way  of  the  desired  change  of  air  had  not 
been  removed  hy  an  unlooked-for  occurrcmce. 

I  had  a  Very  dear  uncle,  a  country  clergymao, 
who  loved  me  as  much  as  all  the  rest,  hut  mon 
wisely.  He  was  a  bachelor,  living  in  a  farm- 
house in  one  of  the  southern  counties.  All  Hi 
friends  wondered  he  did  not  set  up  housekeep- 
ing ;  but  he  always  said  it  would  be  time  enoii;k 
when  he  married.  As  every  one  knew  Uncle 
Hugh  was  wedded  to  the  lost  love  of  his  youth- 
ful  days,  they  also  knew  that  answer  meant  b« 
would  never  leave  the  quaint  apartments  be  had 
inhabited  for  years  in  the  old-fashioned  fane- 
house. 

Kow  this  dear  old  uncle  came  to  see  us  mi- 
expectedly,  to  our  great  surprise,  as  he  seldoa 
could  be  induced  to  leave  his  hormit^age,  as  ve 
called  his  country  home.  As  he  did  not  give 
any  reason  for  his  visit,  I  concluded  that,  b^T- 
ing  heard  of  my  precarious  state  of  health,  Ite 
oame  solely  to  see  mo ;  and  when  I  was  toid  hf 
was  coming  to  sit  with  me  £>r  a  short  tim€,  I 
placed  myself  in  a  more  languid  attitude  thaa 
usual  on  my  sofa. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  July.  The  dar 
had  been  sultry,  and  the  heat  had  certainly  triea 
me  very  much  ;  but  a  soft  breese  had  sprcng 
up  within  the  last  hour,  and  I  was  feeling  moit 
refreshed  than  I  liked  to  allow  when  my  d^ 
Uncle  Hugh  came  into  the  room. 

I  raised  my  head  languidly,  expecting  bis 
to  inquire  the  first  thing  after  my  health.  To 
my  surprise  he  did  no  such  thing,  but  comia; 
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in  briskly,  kiMed  me,  and  said,  "  Well,  Miw 
Annie,  you  are  enjoying  yourself  after  the  heat 
of  the  day.  I  think  I  will  follow  yonr  exam- 
ple ;"  and  drawing  a  settee  close  to  my  sofa  he 
threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  it,  and  gare 
a  little  sigh  of  relief  as  he  gaaed  out  of  the 
window  on  the  somewhat  dusky-looking  gar- 
den of  the  square  in  which  we  lived. 

There  were  pots  of  loyely  flowers  in  my  win- 
dow, which  he  soon  noticed.  These  were  as 
bright  and  fresh  as  though  they  were  breathing 
pore  country  air,  for  as  soon  as  a  plant  looked 
less  bright  than  usual  it  was  replaced  by  an- 
other from  an  expensive  nursery,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered bad  for  my  spirits  to  have  any  thing  near 
me  but  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  There 
was  also  a  splendid  bouquet  of  hot-house  flow- 
ers on  my  work-table  by  my  side.  I  had  a 
work-table  near  me  because  it  was  pretty,  and 
mv  favorite  vasa  of  flowers  looked  better  on 
that  than  any  thing  else,  but  I  had  neither 
strength  nor  spirits  for  work  of  any  kind. 

Uncle  Hugh  looked  curiously  at  the  i>ots  of 
flowers,  and  then  looked  up  with  a  half-amused 
smile  as  he  said,  "  Upon  my  word,  Annie,  your 
flowers  look  as  though  they  were  reared  and 
kept  in  the  country,  instead  of  the  hot,  dusty 
city.     I  suppose  you  do  not  trust  them  out  of 
your    own  charge;  no  handmaiden,  however 
dainty,  could  give  the  cave  to  them  they  require 
but  your  little  idle  self.    Well,  dear,"  he  con- 
tinued, while  I  was  getting  more  and  more  par- 
alyzed with  astonishment,  "  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
innocent  occupation,  but  innocent  as  it  is,  it 
mast  not  interfere  with  all  your  little tdaily  du- 
ties to  those  around  you.    I  have  known  some 
young  ladies  carry  love  for  their  flowers  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard 
from  them,  morning,  noon,  and  night  but  some- 
thing about  horticulture ;  till  at  last  they  be- 
came so  selfish  over  this  oue  pursuit  that  they 
forgot  all  the  duties  they  owed  to  themselves 
and  others,  and  became  the  most  disagpreeable 
and  useless  creatures  I  ever  came  near.    But 
there,  Amue/'  he  said,  seeing  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  though  from  a  very  different  cause 
to  what  I  supposed  he  attributed  them,  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  vex  you,  dear.    I  don*t  think  you 
would  ever  be  so  silly  as  to  let  one  fancy  get 
the  better  of  you;  but  it  is  well  to  be  warned, 
for  '  forewarned  is  forearmed,'  you  know,  dear ; 
and  if  ever  you  want  to  look  after  your  flowers, 
or  indeed  any  other  pet  amusement,  when  you 
ought  to  be  doing  something  else,  just  think  of 
poor  Uncle  Hugh." 

I  pouted  somewhat  at  this  speech,  but  made 
no  answer,  fbeling  too  angry  and  injured  at  no 


remark  being  made  on  my  illness,  to  say  a 
word. 

The  next  evening  Uncle  Hugh  came  again, 
and  after  a  hurried  greeting  said,  **  Well,  An- 
nie, I  have  settled  with  your  mother  that  you 
shall  go  back  with  me  to  my  hermitage.  The 
heat  of  the  city  seems  to  have  upset  you  a  lit- 
tle, and  we  all  think  a  little  fresh  country  air 
and  some  farm-house  living  will  set  you  up 
nicely,  and  make  you  as  strong  as  a  milkmaid.*' 

"  Uncle,  Uncle,"  I  gasped  out,  "  what  are  you 
and  mamma  thinking  about  T* 

"Thinking  about,  my  dear — why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  putting 
me  to  any  inconvenience.  I  know  I  have  a 
great  many  silly  bachelor  habits,  but  my  little 
niece  Annie  will  put  up  with  them,  I  know ; 
and  I  am  sure  my  old  Batty  will  wait  upon  you 
— that  tj,  the  little  waiting  ttpon  that  you  will  re- 
quire— with  as  much  propriety  as  if  you  were  a 
princess." 

I  was  fairly  nonplussed-— Uncle  Hugh  would 
not  or  could  not  understand  why  I  thought  I 
could  not  go  and  stay  with  him,  and  it  seemed 
useless  for  me  to  try  and  explain.  I  sighed, 
and  almost  6ried  with  impatience  and  vexation, 
while  Uncle  Hugh  rattled  on,  quite  unconscious 
of  my  uneasiness. 

<'  Mind,"  said  he,  "  I  leave  by  the  10*80  train 
to-morrow  morning.  I  would  not  have  flxed 
such  ah  early  hour,  but  you  know  there  is  no 
railway  in  my  remote  regions  yet ;  and  when 
we  haveflnished  our  journey  at  the  great  termi- 
nus at  Green  Bank,  we  have  then  a  good  stage- 
coach distance  to  go,  and  after  that  a  nice  little 
trot  in  my  pony-phaeton ;  so,  unless  we  want 
to  frighten  Betty  by  arriving  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  we  must  start  rather  early  in  the 
morning.  Now,  goodnight;  I  must  be  off  to 
pack  up,  and  leave  you  to  do  the  same,  for  I 
own  it  is  short  notice.  But  there,  you  won't 
want  much  finery  in  my  hermitage — two  or 
three  frocks  that  will  wash,  and  a  straw  hat  or 
two,  will  be  quite  enough.  Good  night  again," 
said  he,  and  off  he  went. 

I  felt  more  and  more  angry,  and  too  indig- 
nant to  answer,  and  walked  away  to  bed  as 
feebly  as  I  could,  secretly  hoping  that  the  ex- 
citement and  annoyance  would  make  me  too  ill 
to  rise  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  came,  and  I  felt  much  as  usual-^ 
certainly  not  worse ;  so  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
dressed  in  sullen  silence. 

I  was  very  ungracious  to  every  one  when  I 
took  leave  of  them ;  and  I  now  wonder  they 
had  common  patience  with  me. 

Dear  Uncle  Hugh  came  in  a  brougham,  that 
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I  might  ride  easily,  thongh  he  said  nothing 
about  it  then.  We  were  soon  at  the  station 
and  off  hy  the  train,  with  little  fatigne  and  no 
trouble  to  me — to  my  great  disappointment,  for 
I  felt  sure  I  should  be  sick  ^ith  the  exertion, 
and  require  a  great  deal  of  petting  and  atten- 
tion, which  would  worry  all  about  me  as  much 
as  I  could  desire. 

The  railway  journey  was  passed  as  such  jonr- 
ney3  always  are;  then  came  the  stage-coach 
journey,  which  was  very  fatiguing,  and  I  was 
too  tired  to  feel  pleased  that  I  was  likely  to  be 
quite  laid  up  with  the  traveling,  as  I  fondly 
hoped  I  should  be  when  I  left  home.  At  the 
pretty  country  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  Un- 
cle's phaeton  was  waiting,  into  which  we  were 
soon  packed. 

The  coach  journey  was  not  ended  till  the  long 
summer  day  was  beginning  to  dose  in,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  drive  in  the  open  carriage 
was  by  moonlight.  It  was  a  lovely  country  we 
passed  through,  in  all  the  flush  of  summer.  I 
had  never  been  so  far  from  home  before,  and 
was  fairly  entranced  under  the  influenoe  of  the 
beauty  of  the  night  and  the  scene.  I  leant 
back  in  silent  enjoyment,  and  forgot  fatigue, 
illness,  and  temper. 

After  a  time  the  scene  changed ;  the  country 
appeared  barren,  and  we  labored  up  many  steep 
hills,  and  the  country  looked  weird  and  ghostly 
in  the  moonlight  Uncle  told  me  we  were 
crossing  the  first  of  the  celebrated  chain  of  hills 
known  as  the  Dipping  Hills,  from  which  by 
daylight  there  were  glorious  views.  Not  long 
after  this  we  turned  a  sharp  angle  of  the  ^ad, 
after  having  descended  a  considerable  hill,  and 
straight  before  us  could  be  seen  in  the  dim  li^t 
the  farm-house,  sheltered  in  a  basin  formed  by 
the  surrounding  hills.  Bogs  began  to  bark, 
but  only  barks  of  recognition  and  delight,  for 
they  all  knew  my  uncle,  and  were  greeting  him 
with  all  their  canine  powers  of  courtesy  and 
welcome.  A  boy  opened  the  gate  and  led  the 
horse  to  the  door  of  the  house,  where  old  Betty 
was  waiting  to  receive  us.  She  seemed  very 
pleased  to  itee  my  uncle,  and  hoped  the  young 
lady  was  not  very  tired.  We  followed  her  into 
a  low,  daik  passage,  that  seemed  to  be  pan- 
eled on  each  side  with  black  oak.  There  was 
no  light  in  it  but  what  the  moon  shed  through 
the  open  door.  Soon,  however,  a  door  was 
opened  from  one  side,  near  the  end,  and  a  bright 
flood  of  light  streamed  out  a  welcome  to  us. 
In  an  instant  we  were  in  the  prettiest,  quaint- 
est, and  most  comfortable  room,  half-study,  half- 
drawing-room  that  I  ever  beheld.  I  can  not 
describe  it  further  than  by  saying  it  was  per- 


fect. Only  one  thing  rather  startled  me— then 
was  a  bright  fire,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  weather  was  unusually  hot. 

*'Ali !"  said  my  uncle,  seeing  me  look  toward 
the  blazing  hearth,  *'  you  will  B0<m  find  tliat 
we  want  a  fire  among  these  hills,  though  ve 
are  so  far  south  and  it  is  midsummer.  I  am 
glad  of  the  excuse,  too,  for  I  like  a  fire  for 
company,  and  to  burn  odd  papers  when  I  am  in 
the  humor,  as  I  often  am  in  the  evening  when 
I  am  quite  alone ;  but  I  must  not  keep  you  hen 
talking.  Here,  Betty,  take  your  young  ladf  to 
her  zoom  and  bring  her  down  again  quickly,  fen 
she  must  be  starving." 

Betty  took  a  pretty  china  bed-oandleetick  firom 
the  sideboard,  and  opening  the  door,  preceded 
me  into  the  dark  oak  panage  again,  and  open* 
ing  another  door  at  the  end,  I  found  myself  m 
rather  a  large  kind  of  hall,  lighted  only  by  one 
window  at  the  side,  through  which  the  mooa 
was  shining.  There  appeared  to  be  no  lamp; 
so  I  suppose  that  when  there  was  no  moon  ii 
must  have  been  pitch  dark. 
,  "  This  way,  miss,  if  you  please,"  said  Bettr, 
walking  on  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  away  from 
the  window,  so  that,  but  for  the  glimmering  light 
of  her  candle  she  wai  almost  in  the  dark. 

I  followed,  but  wondered  where  we  wen 
going,  for  I  could  not  see  any  stairs  or  any  out- 
let from  the  hall,  except  a  door  in  quite  a  difif- 
ent  direction  from  that  which  Betty  was  taking. 
**  Betty,"  I  exclaimed,  "  where  are  the  stain  T 
"Oh,  if  you  please,  miss,"  replied  Bettv, 
"  master  has  had  a  nice  step-ladder  pnt  here,  fc 
he  doem't  like  the  trouble  of  going  all  round  ta 
the  other  end  of  the  house  where  the  stairs  sr& 
Ton  see,  miss,  this  door,"  pointing  to  the  o: 
I  had  already  obeerved*' shuts  maater'a 
all  comfortably  up  from  the  him  folks  and 
that ;  and  with  this  nice  ladder  to  go  up 
down  whenever  he  likes,  he  is  as  much  to 
self  as  if  he  had  a  fine  city  bouse  all  alone." 

**  Betty,"  I  cried  out,  "how  shall  I  ever  gt< 
up  and  down  that  place  P  I  never  was  on  a 
der  of  any  kind  in  my  life ;"  and  I  fear  I 
to  cry,  for  the  long  ladder,  without  even  a 
rail,  looked  very  formidable,  and  aa  I  looked 
at  the  square  hole  in  the  ceiling,  wbidi  was  ti^ 
ingress  to  the  upper  stoiy,  I  was  £airly  frigid 
ened. 

"  Oh,  yon  will  soon  get  used  to  it»  miss ;  '^ 
stops  are  all  carpeted  just  like  ataira,"  she  saii 
pointing  to  a  scrap  of  drugget  at  the  edge  oi 
each  step,  which  might  look  a  littie  better  t» 
the  plain  wood,  but  certainly  would  not  i&aa 
the  ascent  more  easy. 
I      It  was,  however,  no  use  to  stop  and  oompUia 
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so  I  was  obliged  to  lorainble  up  in  lome  way, 
and  was  lafely  standing  on  the  upper  landing, 
witH  rather  lev  trouble  than  I  expected. 

Betty  then  led  me  to  my  bed-room,  a  rery 
large  room,  witb  a  low  ceiling,  and  looking  rery 
gloomy,  with  an  old-fSeiahiuned  heavy-curtained 
bed  in  one  comer,  and  on  one  aide  a  large  oak 
wardrobe,  black  with  age,  the  doors  of  which 
Betty  opened,  and  began  stowing  away  my 
things,  as  my  luggage  had  been  already  brought 
up.  While  she  was  so  occupied  I  looked  about 
to  see  where  the  windows  were,  for  the  room 
was  so  large '  that  I  expected  to  see  three  or 
four,  but  I  could  not  find  one.  There  was  the 
great  bed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  the  wardrobe 
stretched  along  the  best  part  of  one  side,  leav- 
ing little  more  than  a  space  for  the  door,  a  fire- 
place at  the  eAd  opposite  the  bed,  with  closet- 
doors  on  each  side,  and  on  the  side  opposite  the 
wardrobe  were  toilet-table,  basin-stand,  and 
chairs,  with  a  Isrge  looking-glass  above  them, 
in  a  carved  oak  frame. 

At  last  I  discovered  a  small  window  in  the 
comer  farthest  fr^m  the  bed,  at  the  end  of  the 
side  where  the  toilet  was  placed.  I  drew  the 
curtain  aside,  but  could  hardly  see  a  yaid  be- 
fore me.  The  moon  had  sunk  behind  the  hills 
and  the  sky,  which  had  been  clear  and  bright 
was  overcast 

I  was  beginning  to  grumble  again  to  Betty 
but  thought  better  of  it,  and  being  very  hun- 
gry, I  merely  observed  that  I  was  ready  to  go 
down,  if  she  would  carry  the  light.  I  quite  for- 
got the  step-ladder  in  my  surprise  at  the  pau- 
city of  windows  in  my  room,  and  when  the 
door  was  opened  and  Betty  advanced  toward 
the  square  black  hole  into  which  we  were  to 
emerge  in  order  to  go  down  the  ladder,  I  fairly 
started  back  with  horror. 

"  Oh  Betty,  Betty,"  I  said,  "  what  shaU  I  do  P 
How  shall  I  go  down  that  dreadful  place  P" 

"  Never  mind,  miss,*'  she  replied ;  <*  don't  be 
afraid.  Here,  give  mo  your  hand,  I  will  take 
care  of  you,  my  pet.  Why,  master  runs  up 
and  down  here  with  his  hands  full  of  books  and 
things,  a  doxen  times  in  the  evening  sometimes, 
and  almost  in  the  dark,  too,  for  he  never  will 
carry  a  candle.  He  says  it  is  dangerous,  but  I 
think  it  is  much  more  dangerous  to  bum  papers 
aa  he  does  of  nights,  and  all  the  sparks  and 
sometimes  lighted  bits  of  paper  fly  up  the  chim- 
ney on  to  the  thatched  roof;  but  there,  I  sup- 
pose they  are  black  enough  before  they  reach 
the  top,  for  master^s  study-fire  smoked ;  so  he 
has  had  a  long  chimney-pot  put  up." 

"  Never  mind  the  chimney,  Betty,"  I  said, 
impatiently.    *'  How  shall  I  get  down  here  P" 


and  I  crouched  down  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  in 
blank  dismay.  It  was,  however,  useless  to  hes- 
itate ;  down  I  must  go,  and  down  I  went ;  but 
how  I  did  it  that  first  time  I  most  surely  can 
not  tell. 

As  soon  as  I  was  in  the  sitting-room  again 
with  Uncle  Hugh,  I  began  exclaiming  about  the 
ladder ;  but  he  looked  up  quietly,  as  if  he  did  not 
in  the  least  understand  my  fright,  and  only  said, 
'*  The  stairs,  dear  1  Don't  you  like  the  stairs  ? 
Well,  they  are  rather  narrower  than  those  you 
have  been  accustomed  to,  but  you  will  soon  get 
used  to  them.  Now  let  us  have  something  to 
eat.    I  hope  you  are  hungry." 

I  was  indeed  very  hungry,  and  made  a  hearty 
supper  off  the  country  dainties  which  had  been 
provided  for  me.  I  was  too  tired  to  talk  much, 
and  soon  said,  "  Good  night,"  and  went  off  with 
Betty  to  my  room. 

I  managed  to  mount  the  ladder  this  time  a 
little  better,  but  still  did  it  with  great  tzepida^ 
tion. 

Betty  was  not  long  settling  me  in  the  great 
bed,  and  with  a  "  €k>od  night,  miss;  I  hope  you 
will  sleep  well,"  she  left  me. 

If  I  had  not  been  so  tired  I  should  have  felt 
very  lonely,  but  fatigue  got  the  better  of  every 
thing,  and  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  in  a  few 
minutes. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know.  I  woke 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  danger.  I  started  up  in 
bed,  and  called  out  wildly  for  my  sister ;  then, 
with  a  rush  of  thought,  all  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day  came  into  my  mind,  and  C  re- 
membered that  I  was  far  away  from  her  and 
all  at  home.  A  good  cry  came  to  my  relief,  and 
I  lay  down  again,  thinking  I  was  only  light- 
ened at  waking  suddenly  in  a  strange  place ; 
but  no,  there  was  something  wrong.  There 
was  a  vague,  undefined  feeling  of  dread,  and  I 
sat  up  and  listened,  for  what  I  could  not  tell, 
as  I  did  not  think  I  had  heard  any  thing.  It 
was  quite  dark ;  the  moon  had  no  doubt  sunk 
long  ago,  and  I  suppose  the  black  clouds  I  had 
observed  when  looking  out  of  my  little  window 
had  become  more  dense.  The  darkness  was 
such  as  can  only  be  seen  in  the  country,  when 
the  atmosphere  has  no  relief  from  artificial 
Ught 

Suddenly  a  fiash  of  light  shot  into  my  room 
and  disappeared  as  suddenly,  leaving  the  dark* 
ness  greater  than  before  from  the  contrast.  A 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  I  thought ;  and 
no  wonder,  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  lis- 
tened for  the  peal  of  thunder,  but  as  none  came, 
I  comforted  myself  with  concluding  that  the 
torm  was  at  a  distance,  and  was  just  going  to 
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lie  down  again  when  anotber  gleam  of  light 
passed  across  the  window. 

I  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and  shivered 
with  fright*  Wliat  could  he  the  matter?  Was 
the  house  on  fire  ?  or  were  there  househreskers 
trying  to  make  an  exitrance,  and, just  under  my 
window,  too  P  Oh,  horror !  What  should  I  do  P 
I  tiied  to  think,  hut  could  not  Then  suddenly 
thoughts  came  thick  and  fast.  No  doubt  it  was 
fire.  Uncle  had  been  burning  some  papers,  and 
the  thatch  had  caught  Should  I  alarm  the 
house,  ring  the  bell,  run  down  stairs  P  But  if 
it  were  robbers  and  not  fire,  what  should  I  do  P 
Now  I  heard  stifled  voices  under  my  window, 
then  voices  a  little  louder,  then  flashes  of  light 
illumined  my  gloomy  room  again.  Surely  it 
must  be  fire,  robbers  would  not  talk. 

What  should  I  do  P  If  I  stayed  where  I  was, 
I  might  be  burnt  in  my  bed ;  if  I  opened  the 
window,  I  should  perhaps  be  shot  down  on  the 
spot ;  if  I  ran  out  of  the  room  and  gave  an 
alarm,  I  might  meet  the  ruffians  on  the  stairs. 
There  seemed  no  escapci  no  chance  of  help,  and 
I  groaned  with  fright 

I  forgot  to  ask  when  I  went  to  bed  where  my 
Uncle's  room  was,  or  where  Betty  slept  Per- 
haps I  was  told,  but  I  had  been  too  sleepy  to 
hear  or  remember.    Certainly,  I  did  not  know. 

All  this  time  I  heard  a  low  murmur  of  voices, 
and  flashes  of  light  kept  crossing  my  window. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  noise  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  as  I  supposed — thumping, 
knocking,  shaking,  a  shrill  whistle,  a  great  flash 
of  light,  and  then  total  darkness  again. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  made  my  way  as  well 
as  I  could  in  the  direction  of  the  window,  as  I 
thought,  but  found  myself  walking  against  the 
fender  And  flre- irons,  bruising  my  feet,  and  al- 
most breaking  my  legs.  Before  I  recovered 
from  this,  the  knockhig  and  shaking  of  the  house 
door  began  again,  and  I  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  reach  the  door  of  my  bed- room,  but  I  was  so 
out  in  my  bearings  that  I  came  crash  against 
the  basin-stand  instead.  Then  came  another 
flash  of  light  vhich,  though  it  terrified  me  be- 
yond endurance,  helped  me  to  find  out  the  lati- 
tude I  was  in. 

At  last  I  reached  the  door,  and  tearing  it 
open  rushed  out  upon  the  landing,  when  sud- 
denly I  remembered  the  step-ladder.  I  had 
only  thought  of  running  down  stairs,  the  lad- 
der had  quite  escaped  my  memory.  Here  was 
horror  upon  horror.  The  house  was  either  on 
fire  or  beset  by  thieves,  and  no  one  was  awake 
but  me,  and  I  could  not  rouse  any  one.  I 
stood  as  if  in  a  frightful  dream,  spell-bound, 
with  the  penpiration  starting  at  every  pore. 


I  thought  I  heard  a  door  opened  and  shut 
stealthily,  close  to  me.  I  started  with  frig^ht, 
and  relief  at  the  same  time.  I  thought  tliat 
some  one  was  coming  to  murder  me,  or  perhaps 
help  was  at  hand  ;  but  no,  it  was  neither.  Then 
doors  were  slamming  below,  ang^  voices, 
hushed  whispers,  hurried  footsteps,  almost  under 
where  I  was  standing.  Oh,  if  I  could  hut  find 
my  uncle's  or  Betty's  room  I  Strange  they 
should  not  hear  all  this  confusion;  for,  though 
somewhat  subdued,  it  thrilled  through  my 
nerves,  and  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  would 
wake  the  seven  sleepers.  The  agonising,  mad- 
dening thought  flashed  through  my  mind,  ih&t 
perhaps  they  had  both  made  their  escape  at  the 
first  alarm,  and  had  forgotten  poor  me;  but 
such  a  dreadful  thought  could  not  long  remain. 
Uncle  Hugh  would  think  of  me  directly  he  him- 
self was  aware  of  danger. 

My  head .  was  throbbing  as  if  it  would  burst 
with  the  intensity  of  listening  and  anxiety.  I 
strained  every  nerve  to  catch  every  sound,  yet 
dreading  what  1  might  hear  next  Onoe,  above 
the  wild  confusion  below,  I  heard  a  rough  voice 
say, "  Mind,  you  will  wake  little  miSs."  **  Little 
miss"  of  course  meant  me.  Oh,  perhapa  they 
had  robbed  and  murdered  Uncle  and  Butty,  and 
knowing  I  could  have  nothing  of  value  about 
me,  would  not  molest  me.  What  would  become 
of  me,  left  in  this  dreadful  place  all  alone  P  The 
thieves  must  be  in  league  with  the  farm  ser- 
vants, or  how  could  they  know  any  thing  about 
me.P  Worse  and  worse,  there  oould  now  be  do 
hope  of  help. 

I  had  not  time  to  dwell  long  on  this  new 
misery,  for  sounds  of  increasing  horror  woro  nov 
heard  from  below — moaning,  choking,  stifling 
sounds — as  of  wretched  cattle  dying  ami«l 
smoke  and  flames ;  that  is,  I  fancied  so. 

Had  I  been  a  screaming  young  lady  I  should 
have  shrieked  long  ago  in  my  terror,  hut  with 
all  my  nervous  nonsense  I  was  never  that. 
Fright  always  struck  me  dumb.  Now  I  was 
not  only  dumb  but  motionless,  and  should  have 
soared  the  bravest  heart  oould  I  have  been  st-eo 
at  this  moment  My  long  black  hair  had  come 
loose  from  its  net,  and  was  streaming  in  a  wiM 
disorder  over  my  white  night-dress.  My  face 
I  am  sure  was  colorless,  and  my  eyes  were  start- 
ing from  my  head. 

There  was  a  shcrt  lull  in  the  terrible  oonfoa- 
ing  sounds,  which  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
most  fearful  shriek  I  ever  heard,  followed  b/ 
frantic  scuffling,  like  some  one  fighting  for  desr 
life ;  and  (oh  !  it  was  a  sound  which  turned  me 
sick,  and  chilled  the  blood  in  my  veins,  aiid  ' 
made  my  heart  stand  still)  I  distinctly  heaxd 
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the  words,  "  Be  qmet,  or  Til  stick  yon*  What 
d'vo  mean  by  making  that  row  P  Hold,  Bill ! — 
now  he's  gagged.  Heave  on  in."  Then  I 
heard  a  smothered  scream,  and  a  heavy  thad, 
like  the  filling  of  a  helpless  mass,  and  all  was 
quiet  again,  bat  only  for  a  few  moments ;  the 
same  awfal  aoonds  were  repeated  many  times, 
tJU  I  prayed  that  I  might  faint  away,  or  even 
die,  that  I  might  be  spared  the  agony  I  was  en- 
durinfc;  bat  anconscionsness  woald  not  come. 
I  was  fixed  to  the  spot,  with  every  nerve  strained 
to  the  ntmoflt,  and  feeling  as  though  I  had  so 
stood  spell-boand  for  ages,  and  should  be 
doomed  so  to  stand  for  ages  more. 

At  last  I  heard,  '*  There,  we've  settled  'em  alL 
Now  let*s  be  off  quiet."  The  house-door  was 
shut  gently,  and  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  and  horses'  feet. 

I  rushed  back  to  my  room— the  day  was  just 
beginning  to  dawn.  I  tore  aside  the  window- 
curtain,  and  looked  into  the  oourt  below — but 
it  was  empty.  I  strained  my  eyes,  but  could 
not  see  any  signs  of  footsteps,  or  any  traces  of 
a  skirmish,  as  I  expected.  There  was  not  light 
enough  to  discern  any  thing  distinctly.  I  fan- 
cied I  heard  receding  wheels  and  horses'  hooft 
clattering  in  the  distance,  but  could  not  feel  cer- 
tain of  any  thing,  and  I  think  I  was  then  about 
to  faint. .  My  head  turned  giddy.  I  grasped  a 
chair  near  me,  and  had  just  sense  and  strength 
enough  to  summon  up  all  my  remaining  energy, 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  bed,  on  to  which  I  feU ; 
and  then  I  remembered  no  more. 

When  I  again  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  Betty 
sitting  by  the  bed.  The  sun  was  streaming  in 
through  the  little  window  with  all  its  July 
stren£^,  making  the  room  look  very  cheerful, 
and  lighting  up  the  great  quaint  oak  wardrobe, 
showing  it  to  be  a  wonderful  piece  of  carving, 
and  by  no  means  gloomy  looking,  except  as  to 
its  color.  There  might  have  been  a  window  or 
two  more  in  the  room  with  great  effect,  for  all 
the  bright  summer  sun  could  not  take  the  bed 
out  of  a  perpetual  shadow ;  but  still  every  thing 
looked  much  more  cheerful  than  the  night 
before. 

I  looked  at  Betty  with  astonishment  at  first, 
bat  by  degrees^  remembered  where  I  was ;  and 
when  she  asked  if  I  had  slept  well,  I  rose  imme- 
diately, and  was  Boon  dressed.  While  I  was  so 
occupied  not  a  single  incident  of  the  night  bad 
come  into  my  mind.  I  felt  tired  and  bewildered, 
but  thought  (if  I  thought  about  it  at  all)  that 
my  fatigue  was  the  result  of  my  previous  day's 
traveling. 

When  I  left  the  room  with  Betty  I  started 
violently  at  the  sight  of  the  hole  for  the  step- 


ladder,  and  with  a  strange  feelmg  of  horror, 
which  I  could  not  understand,  tried  to  laugh  at 
my  awkwardness  in  descending.  When  I 
entered  my  uncle's  sitting-room  I  found  all  the 
farm  household  assembled  for  morning  prayer. 
My  uncle  beckoned  me  to  his  side,  gave  me  a 
silent  greeting  and  a  kiss,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  the  service. 

When  prayers  were  over  the  &rmer*s  wife 
came  to  pay  her  respects  to  me,  hoping  I  was 
not  too  tired — was  sure  I  slept  well,  as  she 
knew  that  bed  was  the  most  comfortable  one  in 
the  house.  I  answered,  as  I  thought,  suitably, 
feeling  very  shy,  but  was  roused  from  my  shy- 
ness and  every  other  feeling  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  dose  to  me,  speaking  to  my  uncle. 
-  Turning  sharply  round,  in  fright  and  terror, 
though  I  did  not  know  whyj  I  heard  the  farmer 
say,  **  We's  afeard  we  made  a  awful  noise  last 
night ;  but  they  pigs  were  that  oontrairy,  sum 
on  'em  would  run  into  house  when  we  was 
hoisting  of  'em  into  cart,  and  shmck  as  if  stuck. 
We  gagged  'em  at  last,  and  chucked  *em  into 
the  cart  like  sacks  of  wheat.  Bill  was  quiet  as 
could  be.  Hope  little  miss  didn't  hear;  but 
'spose  your  reverence  told  her  it  was  pig-night, 
so  she'd  not  take  fright  if  she  heard  a  scuffle. 
They  lanterns,  too,  would  flash  up  in  wrong 
place." 

Then  all  the  night's  agony  burst  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  broke  down  in  a  fit  of  uncontrol- 
able  laughing  and  crying.  Every  thing  was  ex- 
plained to  me— how  the  pigs  were  always  taken 
to  market  at  night,  for  the  town  in  which  they 
were  sold  was  some  miles  distant,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  soon  after  midnight,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  morning  market;  how 
piggies  sometimes  went  off  quietly,  and  how  last 
night  they  wouldn*t;  bow  Uncle  and  Betty 
forgot  to  warn  me  that  there  might  be  a  noise  in 
the  night,  for  they  were  so  used  to  it  that  if  all 
the  pigs  had  been  stuck  and  had  shrieked  their 
heads  off,  they  would  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Then,  between  sobs  and  laughing,  I  told  all 
my  terrors  of  the  night,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
laughter  predominated,  and  my  uncle  pretended 
to  be  very  much  offended  that  I  should  have 
mistaken  a  set  of  gagged  pigs,  doomed  to 
slaughter,  for  sd  many  human  beings. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  my  nervous  illness 
was  quite  cured,  though  certainly  by  rather 
rough  means,  and  such  as  no  one  would  wil- 
lingly have  used. 

I  soon  became  familiar  with  the  step-ladder, 
and  used  sometimes  to  frighten  Uncle  and  Betty 
by  dancing  up  and  down  it  in  the  most  daring 
and  reckless  manner. 
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I  HAVE  oHoBen  for  my  tbeme,  fhis  erening, 
Woodland  Bamblet,  partly  because  I  tbmk 
such  rambles  not  only  elerating  to  tbe  mind, 
but  very  coodncive  to  bodily  bealtb  and  yigor. 
Let  ns  for  a  moment  glance  at  tbe  inducements 
wbicb  are  held  ont  to  ns  to  step  aside  from  tbe 
ordinary  cares  and  perplexities  of  every^day  life, 
and  drink  in  tbe  bealtb-giring,  invigoratiog 
air  of  some  of  tbese  delicious  spring  days.  We 
naturally  leave  tbe  crowded,  busy  streets,  and 
are  drawn,  as  if  by  a  strong  magnetic  power, 
toward  tbe  grand  old  woods.  If  it  be  spring- 
time, as  it  now  is,  and  tbe  eye  bas  become 
weary  of  gaong  at  naked  brancbes,  and  tbe 
feet  tired  of  treading  tbe  frost-bardened  eartb, 
or,  as  is  too  often  tbe  case,  tbe  body  bas  lost  its 
elasticity  from  long  inaction  and  confinement 
in  OTer-beated  rooms,  then  will  tbe  woods  bare 
a  obarm  for  us  wbicb  we  may  seek  for  in  rain, 
elsewbere. 

"  Come  ye  into  tbe  grand  old  woods ! 
Thert  enteretb  no  alloy." 

All  that  is  found  within  these  grand  temples 
of  Nature  is  from  tbe  band  of  the  great  Master 
Workman,  and  will  bear  tbe  close  inspection  of 
the  most  critical  eye.    How  quickly  will  one 
forget  bis  weariness  as  he  listens  to  tbe  first 
gush  of  melody  which  issues  from  tbe  orerfuU 
throat  of  the  red-breasted  robin,  as  he  tilts 
among  tbe  swelling  leaf-buds,  and  almost  cheats 
one  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  breathing,  voca- 
lised blossom  of  qnring-time,  so  bright  is  bis 
plumage  amid   the   tender   greenness  of  the 
bursting  foliage.    Inyoluntarily,  and  often  un- 
oonsdously  we  attempt  an  imitation  of  tbe  bird- 
note,  thus  giving  our  lungs  free  and  healthful 
action,  and  mora  ftiUy  preparing  the  body  for 
the  work  whioh  is  in  store  for  it.    We  almost 
forget  tbe  song  and  the  singer,  as  our  steps  lead 
us  along  the  woodland  pathway  in  search  of 
new  beauties,  whioh  every  spring  unfolds.    We 
may  be  too  early   for   the   sweet   violet   or 
anemone ;  but  are  we  not  fully  compensated  for 
the  disappointment  as  our  eyes  rest  upon  a  little 
knoll  of  ragged  eartb,  and  as  we  stoop  to  ex- 
amine the  tufts  of  emerald  moss  surrounding, 
and   oftentimes   crowning   it,  to  find  nestled 
among  the  greenness  tbe  brilliant  berries  of  tbe 

*  An  Enay  read  before  the  New  Haven  Hygienic  Soci- 
ety, April  1, 1871. 


MUehetta,  or  partridge  berry,  while  tbe  eoaz^ 
lea?es  of  last   year's   blaokberry   vine   cUng 
lovingly  to  tbe  parent  stem,  only  waiting  to  be 
pushed  off  when  Dame  Nature  shall  have  sees 
fit  to  provide  a  suitable  substitute.     Thue  we 
slough  off  the  old  life  of  an  in-door  existesioe 
through  tbe  *'  tedious  winter"  and  give  place  to 
new  springs  of  thought  and  action  by  earning  in 
contact  with  woodland  creations.    I  nerer  wu 
more  fully  aware  of  tbe  beneficial  effects  of  s 
ramble  of  this  kind,  than  on  tbe  11th  day  of 
December  last.    I  bad  been  trying  to  imagioe 
myself  ill  during  tbe  morning,  and  feeling  as  if 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  had  made  quite  a  mis- 
take in  not  sending  the  snow  in  due  season  to 
cover  the  unsightly  rubbish  which  usually  col- 
lects in  back-y  urds  after  a  Massachusetts  Thaoki- 
giving,  when  my  sister  proposed  that  I  shsnld 
accompany  her  to  tbe  woods  for  ferns  and  mosaes. 
Ferns  and  mosses !    What  could  th<»  child  be 
thinking  of!    Ferns  and  mosses  the  llthdsT 
of  December  I    To  show  my  willingness  to  please 
her,  and  my  sisterly  regard  lor  her   extreme 
want  of  wisdom,  I  robed  myself  in  eoat,  hai, 
boots  and  mittens,  and,  armed  with  a  trowel  nai 
a  carving  knife,  we  started.    A  brisk  walk  of  & 
mile  brought  us  to  tbe  woods  in  question.    Bj 
tbe  time  I  bad  climbed  the  first  wall  tbe  ugly 
pain  in  my  shoulder  was  entirely  forgotten,  and 
in  &ct  bad  taken  its  departure    The  uncoK> 
fortable  chill  wbicb  had  vexed  me  daring  tbt 
morning  had  given  way  to  a  warm  moist  glow, 
and  I  found  mittens  and  coat  becoming  quite 
burdensome.    Bubbish  no  longer  met  my  eyes; 
but  every   fallen  trunk  and  broken  tree  limb 
showed  evidence  of  the  great  Artist's  handiwork. 
No  lady's  skillful  fingers  ever  wrought  such  deli- 
cate Isce  work,  as  encased  many  of  the  moss-oov- 
ered  brancbes  wbicb  strewed  our  pathway,  and 
formed  a  misty  covering  for  the  gray  old  rocks. 
Each  step  brought  us  in  close  contact  with  sooe 
new  miracle  which  we  did  not  attempt  to  ex 
plain.    It  was  enough  to  know  (as  the  Apostk 
says)  that  "  all  things  are  for  your  aakesy"  asi 
that  we  may  ever  approach  nearer,  tiiough  we 
may  not  be  able  to  get  at  tbe  center  of  all  thi^a. 
With  every  new  beauty  CAme  added  streogti, 
and  a  desire  to  prolong  our  rambles,  until  w; 
found  ourselves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  cs 
tbe  border  of  a  swampy  meadow,  from  the  center 
of  which  gleamed  scarlet  tufts  of  v^eta:ia 
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from,  among  the  dry,  brown  gnun.    A«  we  m- 
vettigated  the  matter  more  fully,  we  found  it  to 
he  the  Sarraeenia,  or  pitcher  plant,  which  is 
amon^  the  most  eurious  of  oar  American  wild- 
flowers.     In  early  summer-time  the  petiole  ie 
usnally  filled  with  water,  in  which  are  myriads 
of  drowned  inseots.   To-day  each  crimson  petiole 
held  a  globule  of  tamnsparent  ice.    Each  duster 
contained  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  of  these 
hirante,  delioaiely-Teined  drinking-caps,  which 
by  the  aid  of  oar  friendly  trowel  and  oarrer  we 
soon  had  in  our  possession,  roots  and  all.    La 
Place  once  said,  that   certain   discoreries   in 
mathematics  had  lengthened  the  life  of  the 
astronomer,  by  enabling  him  to  realise  new 
privileges  and  new  delights.    As  traly  may  it 
be  said  that  my  woodland  ramble  on  a  chill 
December   day   imparted   more  strength   and 
health  to  mind  and  body  than  the  mere  moping 
over  the  ''cheerful  anthracite,"  and  inhaling 
its  poiaonons  gases,  could  have  done,  even  though 
It  might  have  been  thought  more  comfortable  at 
the  time.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  products  of 
that  day's  ramble  carried  joy,  and  gladness  to 
many  hearts  beside  our  own ;  for  after  being 
skillfully  and  artistically  arranged  among  femw, 
and  other  woodland  productions,  they  occupied 
a  most  conspicuous  position  at  the  Woman's 
Baasaar  held  in  Boston  during  the  ChristmaB 
holidays,  and  were  then  scattered  far  and  near 
to  cheer  the  invalid  in  her  sick-room,  and  per- 
vade the  close  atmosphere  with  a  breath  of 
woodland   sweetness.    If  nine-tenths   of   our 
sshool-girls,  who,  after  reciting  a  shabby  leseon 
in  French  and  German  within  the  walls  of  an 
over-heated    school-room,  and    then,  after    a 
dainty  (?)  dinner  of  roast  turkey,  plum  pudding, 
mince  pie,  nuts  and  raisins,  seat  themselves  in  a 
lounging  chair  and  study,  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  last  new  pattern  of  crotchet  or  tatting,  if  they 
would  but  take  a  luncheon*basket  on  their  arm, 
aiid  go  into  the  woods,  and  after  doing  full  Jus- 
tice to  the  edibles,  give  as  much  time  to  ex- 
amining the  exquisite  formation  of  the  ferns, 
and  the  minute  flowering  of  the  various  mosses 
as  they  would  be  likely  to  expend  on  useless  and 
expensive  fiincy  work,  they  would  find  that  not 
only  had  their  bodily  organs  received  new  im- 
petus for  activity,  but  the  mental  powers  had 
been  strengthened  and  enlarged. 

Our  dear  Lord  and  Master  deemed  the  lilies 
of  the  field  worthy  our  consideration,  and  we 
have  divine  proof  that  "Solomon  in  all  his 
glory"  had  knowledge  of  the  trees,  *'  f^m  the 
cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall/'  A 
writer  in  "  The  Intellectual  Bepository"  sug- 


gests that  there  is  good  reaaon  to  believe  that 
the  hyssop  refeired  to  belonged  to  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  mosses  which  add  so  much  of 
artistic  beauty  to  the  rooks.  In  speaking  of  the 
tiny  seeds  of  the  moss,  he  observes,  "  When  ca^ 
ried  or  blown  against  any  moist  and  shady  sur- 
face, they  cling  to  it,  and  commence  active  life, 
and  in  a  little  while  make  it  seem  as  if  a  coat  of 
bright  green  paint  had  been  spread  there.  *  * 
*  *  Since  hyssop,  properly  so  called,  is  neither 
an  inhabitant  of  walls,  nor  so  remarkable  for 
diminutiveness  as  to  form  nearly  so  suitable  a 
contrast  to  the  oedar  of  Lebanon,  it  is  pretty 
certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  allusion  is  made 
to  something  else ;  and  the  positive  arguments 
are  all  in  favor  of  its  having  been  moises  of 
which  Solomon  spoke." 

I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  spring- 
time rambles,  because  this  is  the  time  of  the 
'*  annual  miracle,"  but  one  can  derive  benefit 
from  woodland  rambles  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  What  can  be  more  refreshing  to  the 
overtaxed  brain  ;uid  weakened  body,  than  to 
throw  aside  all  care  of  household  duties  and 
study  confinement,  and  spend  a  day  with  a 
congenial  companion,  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty 
of  the  9ummer  woods.  One  needs  no  book ;  for 
is  not  the  great  **  Book  of  Nature"  open  to  us,^ 
speaking  audibly  in  the  musical  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  tall  tree-tops,  in  the  rimpling 
brooklet  which  fiows  at  our  feet,  and  in  the  hum 
of  the  myriad  insects  which  fiash  in  the  sun- 
light P  At  such  a  season  one  diinks  in  the  very 
"  Elixir  of  life."  Autumn  presents  no  less  at- 
tractions than  does  the  queenly  summer.  She 
spreads  her  many-colored  carpet  beneath  our 
&et,  and  woos  us  with  her  mild  breezes  to  take 
a  new  lease  of  life  by  a  stroll  among  her  varied 
landscapes.  Looked  you  ever  through  stained 
windows  of  richer  coloring  than  those  through 
which  you  gaae  as  you  enter  the  autumn  woods 
and  look  up  to  the  clear,  blue  sky  P  Did  your 
feet  ever  enter  a  grander  cathedral  P  Transept, 
nave,  and  choir  are  not  wanting ;  and  while 
the  soul  bows  in  reverence  to  the  g^reat  Over- 
heart,  the  body  gains  refreshment  from  open  air 
and  sunlight.  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  woods 
after  one  of  those  spring  snow  storms  which 
sometimes  come  even  after  we  have  begun  to 
look  for  spring  blossoms  P  The  keen,  frosty  air 
may  make  you  shiver  for  a  few  moments,  but  all 
discomfort  is  soon  forgotten,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  before  yon.  Like  a  fairy  palace  is  the 
grand  old  wood!  No  tesselated  pavement  of 
Boman  antiquity  can  vie  with  the  matchless 
'*  Carara"  which  is  broken  here  and  there  only 
by  the  tiny,  geometric  tracks  of  the  rabbit. 
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Snowy  archee  lighted  up  by  the  bright  morning 
sunlight,  over  which  bend  the  branches  of  the 
tall,  stately  pines  whose  massiye  trunks  look 
like  grim  sentinels  guarding  the  entrance  to 
this  palace  of  beauty.  Every  thing  within 
range  of  our  vision  has  received  a  pure  baptism, 
while  over  all  hangs  the  clear,  blue  dome  of 
heaven.  Can  one  look  upon  a  scene  like  this 
and  not  feel  his  whole  soul  go  out  in  love  and 
adoration  to  the  good  Father  who  has  made  us 
only  a  iiUle  lower  than  the  angels  P  liCt  us 
look  well  to  it,  that  we  keep  our  bodies  in  a 
condition,  by  proper  exercise,  and  a  personal 
contact  with  the  beauties  of  the  outer  world  that 
they  may  indeed  be  Jit  **  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ohost" 


What  Happeited  to  the  Littlb  Boy 
WHO  Would  SMOKB.-^Frank  was  really  as  ten- 
der-hearted a  boy  as  you  could  meet ;  and  hav- 
ing neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  he  made  com- 
panions of  his  pets— his  canary  birds,  his  tame 
hare,  and  his  rabbits — and  not  once  had  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  complain  of  neglect  or 
unkindness  from  their  young  master.  They 
knew  nothing  of  his  faults,  poor  things,  nor  an- 
ticipated the  cruel  fate  his  weakness  of  charac- 
ter would  bring  upon  them  before  long.  It  was 
the  coachman's  pipe,  lying  on  the  window-sill 
outside  the  shed,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble.  The  pipe,  the  match-box,  and  the  to- 
bacco-pouch. Frank  saw  them  all,  as  he  walked 
past  the  window  to  replace  the  broom  in  the 
harness-room,  from  where  he  had  taken  it,  and 
as  he  saw  them,  the  sneer  of  the  boys  came 
back  upon  his  mind ;  so,  contrary  to  express 
commands  issued  both  by  his  father  and  mother, 
Frank,  having  laid .  the  broom  aside,  returned 
and  gathered  them  all  up  in  his  hand — pipe, 
matches,  and  pouch-— and  looking  around  for  a 
safe  hiding-place,  where  he  could  indulge  in  his 
disobedient  pleasure,  he  climbed  the  ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  loft  above  the  shed,  and  sat  down 
among  the  hay  to  try  what  a  real  smoke  was 
like— not  a  brown  paper  one.  "I'm  not  get- 
ting sick,  not  I,"  said  Frank,  by-and-by,  as  a 
very  strange  feeling  crept  over  him,  and  the 
clouds  in  the  sky  opposite  the  bam- door  seemed 
to  be  heaving,  and  the  world  generally  going 
round,  "  Tm  not  going  to  be  sick,  not  I ;"  but 
for  all  that,  Frank  put  down  the  pipe  hastily 
and  walked  toward  the  loft  window.  The  loft 
was  spinning  round  now,  and  the  yard  beneath 
was  moving  about.  Frank  felt  that  he  must 
get  into  the  house  somehow ;  he  mu9t  get  in  and 
lie  down  on  his  bed,  for  his  head  for  some  rea- 


son had  begun  to  ache  honibly,  and  into  the 
house  he  did  eventually  make  his  way,  though 
it  remained  always  a  matter  of  wonder  to  him- 
self how  he  escaped  without  broken  bones  in  his 
perilous  descent  from  the  loft  window.  But,  as 
I  said  before,  he  reached  the  house  oomehov, 
and  lay  down  on  his  bed,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing his  boasts,  he  was  very  sick  and  very  sorry. 
He  shut  his  eyes,  poor  boy !  and  endeavored  cot 
to  see  any  thing,  but  to  try  if  he  could  get  to 
sleep.  He  did  get  to  sleep  at  last ;  he  had  jnat 
fallen  into  a  doae,  he  was  dreaming  of  Al£red 
West  struggling  in  the  fire  to  save  the  woman 
and  child,  he  was  dreaming  of  the  flames  and 
the  smoke,  and  the  cry  of  **  Fire  I"  when  he 
was  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the  very  cry 
he  was  dreaming  of — ".  Fire  !  Fire !" — he 
thought  he  must  be  still  dreaming,  till  he 
jumped  from  his  bed  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, then  he  saw  it  was  no  dream,  the  loft  out* 
side  the  yard  was  all  in  a  Idazs,  and  the  smoke 
was  pouring  in  thick  columns  from  the  window 
of  the  rabbit-house.  Frank  staggered  down 
the  stairs,  with  aching  head  and  giddy  step,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  yard ;  for,  with  the  fint 
sight  of  the  flames  issuing  from  the  bam  win- 
dow the  conviction  had  forced  itself  on  Frank's 
mind  that  the  pipe  so  hastily  dropped  into  thf 
dry  hay  had  been  the  cause  of  the  flre.  All  tbe 
men  in  the  place  were  gathered  round  the  loft, 
in  which  was  packed  the  whole  hay  of  a  sea- 
son. In  vain  Frank  called  to  them  to  put  down 
their  buckets  of  water  and  save  his  rabbits.  In 
their  anxiety  to  save  their  master^s  propertTr 
they  did  not  heed  him.  80  the  poor  rabbits 
came  to  an  untimely  end,  and  the  old  hare  per- 
ished in  her  blindness,  and  the  bam  was  burnt 
down,  and  the  precious  hay  destroyed — all 
through  the  cowardly  desire  to  keep  faith  witb 
a  cowardly  boast,  and  long  was  the  bitter  pan- 
ishment  that  ensued.  The  news  of  the  stolen 
pipe  and  the  burnt  rabbits  traveled  with  quick 
and  certain  footsteps  to  the  school,  where  tbe 
nickname  of  "  Not  I !"  was  no  longer  whispered 
beneath  their  breaths,  but  became  the  well- 
known  cry  of  the  boys  whenever  Frank  sp 
peared  among  them. — £x. 


Silence. — ^THe  finest  nations  of  the 
world— the  American  and  the  English — are  g^ 
ing  all  away  into  wind  and  tongue.  But  it  viU 
appear  sufficiently  tragical  by-and-by.  SileSi^ 
is  the  eternal  duty  of  man.  He  won't  get  to 
any  real  understanding  of  what  is  complex  ssd 
pertinent  to  his  interest  without  maintaining  si- 
lence.— Thomas  Carfyk, 
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Growing   Old. 
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nrX  is  exceedingly  immoral  to  grow  old.  Per- 
-^  bape  old  age  may  be  jnetly  eet  down  aa  the 
uDpardonable  Bin.  .  It  should  be  the  preroga- 
tiTe  of  an  immortal  being  to  be  always  yoang ; 
eternal  life  without  eternal  youth  ^onld  be  the 
heavieet  of  curses,  as  is  beautifully  taught  in  the 
old  Oreek  fable  of  Tithonus.  I  never  wish  to 
see  an  "  aged'*  person.  Old  age,  lihe  an  iceberg, 
ladiatee  cold  as  it  were  in  all  directions,  and 
sinks  the  temperature  of  exery  soul  that  ap- 
proaches it.  Sbakapeare  was  wise  when  he  said, 
"  Youth  and  crabbed  Age  can  not  live  together ;" 
like  darkness  and  light,  the  one  always  expires 
on  the  adveut  of  the  other.  The  presence  of  an 
old  man  or  an  old  woman  makes  the  soul  frost- 
bitten, unless  its  youthful  fire  is  hot  enough  to 
thaw  ont  the  snow  and  ice  of  time. 

In  Gulliver's  Travels,  Dean  Swift  makes  his 
hero  visit  the  kingdom  of  Luggnagg,  in  which 
was  found  a  number  of  people  that  never  died. 
They  were  called  itruldbru^i  or  immortals, 
and  were  distinguished  by  a  red  circular  spot 
orer  the  left  eye.  They  commonly  acted  like 
mortals  until  they  came  to  be  about  thirty  years 
old,  after  which  they  became  melancholy,  and 
lived  in  this  state  until  four-score,  when  they 
entered  on  a  peevish,  covetous,  talkative,  sec- 
ond childhood  that  never  knew  any  end.  With- 
out memory,  they  passed  through  centuries  on 
centuries  of.  wretched  dotage,  envying  equally 
the  young  who  could  enjoy,  and  the  old  who 
could  die  and  thereby  cease  to  suffer.  Equally 
hated  and  despised,  they  differed  from  mum- 
mies chiefly  by  the  power  of  motion,  and  >rrew 
more  and  more  repulsive  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  By  this  quaint  fancy  Swift  exemplifies 
the  mtrinsic  misery  of  old  age,  the  unspeakable 
9  disaster  of  arrested  development.  Every  old 
person,  fi^m  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  a  ttruid- 
hruff,  and  appears  among  the  youthful  like  an 
exile  from  the  kiogdom  of  Luggnagg.  I  know 
not  which  to  call  the  greater — the  calamity,  or 
the  crime  of  growing  old. 

Bat  let  me  not  be  mipconstrued.  Gray  hairs 
do  not  make  one  old,  nor  a  wrinkled  forehead, 
uor  crow's-feet  about  the  eyes,  nor  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  Time's  plow  about  the  month,  nor  a  bent 
back,  nor  a  palsied  arm,  nor  the  feeble  steps 
that  totter  toward  the  grave.  Neither  can 
you  reckon  the  age  of  a  man,  as  you  do  that 


of  a  horse,  by  looking  at  his  teeth.  Scan  the 
body  as  closely  as  you  may,  and  if  you  can 
not  look  through  the  body  into  the  soul, 
your  eatimate  of  age  is  the  wildest  of  all 
guess  work.  Many  a  soul  seamed  and  cor- 
rugated by  the  lapse  of  time,  looks  out  at  you 
wearily  in  the  face  of  a  mere  boy,  as  the  calen- 
dar would  rank  him ;  and  many  a  soul,  fresh  as 
the  May-flower  in  earliest  spring,  shines  through 
the  weather-beaten  features  of  the  patriarch. 
Our  bodies  are  the  masks  of  character.  The 
census-taker  in  the  **  kingdom  of  Heavexi"  will 
never  inquire  for  the  date  of  your  birth,  have 
no  transactions  with  the  town-clerk,  consult  no 
parish  register,  care  nothing  for  the  record  in 
your  old  family  Bible ;  he  will  measure  your 
youtbfulness  by  yourself  alone,  and  take  no 
more  account  of  your  carcass,  in  calculating 
your  age,  than  of  the  coat  you  wear  on  your 
back.  A  thread -bare  garment  makes  no  one 
aged — neither  does  a  worn-out  body.  The 
body  mutt  grow  old,  and  fall  to  pieces ;  its  fab- 
ric is  frail  and  its  texture  loose.  But  it  is 
against  nature  for  the  soul  to  grow  old.  Your 
body  is  not  you,  except  as  your  glove  is  a  part 
of  your  hand,  or  your  boot  of  your  foot  There 
should  be  no  more  loss  of  youth  involved  in  the 
casting  off  of  an  old  body,  than  there  is  in  the 
discarding  of  a  ragged  waistcoat.  When  de- 
crepitude strikes  deeper  than  your  flesh  and 
bones,  it  is  because  you  have  suffered  the  foun- 
tain of  youth,  which  God  unseals  in  every  heart, 
to  be  choked  up  with  rubbish  and  dirt  The 
young^t  man  I  ever  knew  was  by  the  almanac 
more  than  eighty  years  old.  How  beautifully 
serene  and  placid  was  that  furrowed  brow ! 
How  fresh  and  hearty  used  to  be  his  laugh,  how 
gonial  his  conversation,  how  pure  and  unpol- 
luted his  daily  life !  Little  children  instinctively 
nestled  in  his  lap,  and  smiled  trustingly  in  the 
kindly  old  face  that  revealed  a  soul  childlike  as 
their  own.  Sympathy  with  all  that  is  sweet, 
noble,  and  true,  illuminated  every  feature,  and 
cast  the  glory  of  a  summer  sunset  about  a  well- 
spent  life.  Though  the  frosts  of  winter  had 
whitened  his  head,  his  heart  was  warm  and 
lovely  with  perennial  spring.  One  could  not 
meet  him  without  being  cheered  as  if  by  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  fragrance  of  fr«sh  violets. 
He  often  spoke  cheerfully  of  death  as  not  far 
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off;  bat  who  ooald  see  or  hear  Mm,  and  not 
feel  that  he  was  too  young  to  die  f  And,  indeed, 
he  was  too  young  to  die— I  think  when  I  re- 
member the  vitality  of  his  spirit,  that  he  never 
died,  and  will  never  die.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him,  he  lay  on  his  bed,  never  to  rise  in  his  old 
health  again;  his  long  white  locks  streamed 
over  his  shoulders,  and,  as  I  kneeled  at  his  bed- 
side, he  laid  his  trembling  hand  upon  my  head, 
blessed  me,  and  with  a  feeble  voice  prayed  a  few 
simple  words  to  the  Father  in  Heaven.  Never 
did  a  prayer  ascend  from  a  more  youthful,  a 
more  child-like  spirit  When  the  useless  and 
worn-out  body  was  laid  away  for  ever,  there 
never  was  set  free  a  soul  more  fair  and  fresh 
with  the  bloom  of  eternal  youth. 

**  How  old  art  thou  ?**  It  is  weU  to  pause  now 
and  then,  and  put  this  question  home  to  our* 
selves.  Youth  is  growth.  Old  age  is  simply 
cessation  of  growth.  To  advance,  to  improve, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  being  day  by  day, 
is  to  be  young  ;  to  stand  still,  to  retrograde,  to 
contract  into  a  smaller  volume— this  is  to  grow 
old.  Youth  is  spiritual  progress  or  develop- 
ment; age  is  spiritual  retrogression  or  decay. 
This  is  what  I  meant  at  the  outset  by  saying 
that  it  is  immoral  to  grow  old.  We  )iave  no 
business  to  surrender  the  grand  privilege  of  per* 
petual  advancement  The  body  grows  old  be- 
cause it  is  created  to  grow  awhile,  to  be  mature 
awhile,  to  decay  awhile,  and  then  to  perish ;  but 
the  soul  flies  in  the  face  of  its  own  nature  ever 
to  pause  in  the  ascent  toward  perfection.  As- 
piration is  the  secret  of  youth,  and  the  proof  of 
it ;  the  soul  that  persists  under  all  defeats  and 
disappointments,  in  aiming  at  higher  good  £id 
vaster  truth,  shows  the  elastic  vigor  and  fresh 
bloom,  which  are  tbe  index  of  increasing  vital- 
ity. But  to  halt,  to  accept  defeat  as  final,  to 
turn  away  from  the  hope  and  toilsome  task  of 
spiritual  amelioration,  is  to  begin  the  soul's  de- 
crepitude. Youth  is  aspiration— age  is  desper- 
ation. Look  in  upon  your  own  heart,  estimate 
the  fervor  of  your  longings  for  greater  goodness 
and  the  strength  of  your  efforts  to  realize  it,  re- 
member that  these  longings  and  efforts  are  the 
index  of  your  age^aud  then  answer  silently 
your  own,  self-put  question,  '*  How  old  art 
thou  r*  Old  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
body — it  attaches  to  the  soul  alone,  if  it  truly 
belongs  to  you ;  and  if  that  is  getting  infirm  and 
gray,  wrinkled,  palsied,  and  decrepit,  it  is  time 
to  fill  its  veins  once  more  with  fresh  tides  of 
Ule. 

I  onoe  had  a  pieoe  of  gum-oopal,  yellow  and 
transparent  and  clear,  in  the  center  of  which 
was  a  spider,  embalmed  in  a  sepulchre  of  sur- 


passing beauty.  I  care  not  how  proaperous 
or  magnifieant  may  be  one's  external  condition, 
if  his  soul  is  superannuated,  he  is  not  one 
whit  better  than  the  spider  in  the  gum-co- 
paL  If  you  are  empty  of  earnest  aspiration 
and  effort  as  earnest,  then  depend  upon  it  that 
the  more  dasling  the  splendor  of  your  outward 
prosperity,  the  more  conspicuously  you  are  en- 
tomed  in  your  own  sncoess. 

Men's  souls  grow  old  in  many  ways.  Some 
eager  to  enjoy,  and  recklefes  how  they  enjoy, 
barter  purity  for  pleasure,  and  even  in  youth 
become  superannuated  in  soul — lose  all  faith  in 
goodness  and  all  desire  to  achieve  it,  and  live  a 
life  of  seeming  debasement  To  such,  Ufe,  like 
premature  fruit,  ripens  fast  because  worm-«aten. 
He  who  yields  to  passion  piles  century  after 
century  on  his  soul,  and  even  in  early  manhood 
stands  whitened  by  the  multitude  of  his  years. 
Of  all  octogenarians,  the  old  young  man  is  the 
dreariest  and  saddest  to  see.  Enthusiasm  re- 
placed by  cynical  contempt  for  virtue,  hope 
supplanted  by  ennui,  every  high  purpose  sapped 
and  destroyed  by  self-indulgence,  the  young 
profligate  is  a  graybeard  before  his  prime  ;  the 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  youth  are  lost,  and, 
cheating  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  ia  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  he  has  only  made 
himself  a  precocious  dotard. 

Many  men  grow  old  in  mind,  by  simply 
standing  still.  In  early  life  they  form  o|Hn- 
ions,  which,  though  honestly  adopted,  they 
fail  to  revise  in  the  added  light  of  experi- 
ence and  fr-esh  thought  Prejudice  steps  in; 
and,  becoming  committed  to  the  defense  cl 
these  opinions,  they  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
never  to  strike  their  flag.  It  is  only  the  grow- 
ing mind  that  will  consent  to  call  in  question  its 
own  preconceived  notions,  and  give  to  new 
thought  a  candid  and  hospitable  hearing.  Per- 
haps timidity  and  policy  cast  their  chains  about 
the  mind,  and  rob  it  of  its  youth.  To  let  expe- 
diency or  fashion  slip  into  our  thought,  and 
give  the  casting  vote  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  makes  the  soul  rapidly  grow  aged,  and  af- 
flicts the  spiritual  eyes  with  a  loss  of  sight,  whic^ 
no  lenses  can  repair.  Youth  is  oourageovj 
and  pays  no  heed  to  the  seductions  of  self-iii- 
terest  or  conformity;  it  is  charmed  with  the 
grand  perspective  of  truth,  and  gases  wiih 
throbbing  heart  upon  its  vast  plains  and  lo^ 
mountains.  It  listens  to  no  temptations  tba; 
appeal  from  without ;  it  hears  only  the  impulssi 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  within,  which  urge  it  to  rtr- 
erence  supremely,  the  true,  the  baautiful  aad 
the  good.  But  Age  is  little  concerned  eiet^ 
for  ease,  enjoyment,  respectability ;  and,  steal* 
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in^  premaionlj  into  the  yono^  man's  heart, 
It  strikes  witli  parmljrtii  erery  enthusiastic  aspi- 
ntioiL  for  tmlh  alone. 

Old  ministen  often  oomplain  that  they  lose 
their  hold  on  their  anJiences,  and  are  imgvmte- 
hUj  Q9ed ;  bat  commonly  the  Ikult  is  their  own. 
Ko  roan  has  any  hnsinesB  to  he  an  otf  minister ; 
if  b«  keeps  his  heart  warm  and  fresh  with  noble 
Bjmpathiea,  and  heepe  bis  mind  candid  and 
letiTe  hy  the  steady  pnmSt  of  truth,  he  will  be 
%  boy  stiU  at  the  end  of  ninety  years,  and  find 
bisuetf  heard  with  erar  increasing  respect  and 
%SkUoil    The    ministers  who   are   dry  and 
tedious,  and  complain  so  much  of  want  of  appre- 
eiatioD,  are  commonly  men  who  grow  early  old, 
vlio  are  afiraid  to  speak  ont  their  best  and  bold- 
Mt  word,  and  so  ceass  to  speak  from  their  own 
•nthiuiasm  and  deepest  faith.    They  are  fossils. 
\m  a  minister  utter  always  his  best  thought, 
ind,  poor  as  may  be  his  eloquence,  he  will  find 
lilliDg  hearen.    The  young,  growing  spirit  is 
or  6Ter  in  sympathy  with  growth ;  an  electric 
nn-ent  runs  from  erery  lire  speaker  to  every 
ive  hearer,  and  from  the  hearer  back  to  the 
peaker  again.    The  pews  little  know  how  much 
hey  make  or  mar  the  inspiration  of  the  pulpit, 
ihe  thought  of  one  eager,  hungry,  receptiye 
istener,  one  soul  that  thirsts  and  waits  for  a 
iving  word,  will  inspire  the  preacher  in  his  soli- 
ide  and  call  out  his  best  truth,  his  deepest  feel- 
ig.   But  alas  for  him  who  must  address  himself 
I  an  old  audience,  an  audience  whose  souls  are 
ot  frpsh  with  the  life  of  youth  and  growth ! 
he  thoughts  that  rise  are  congealed  again  at 
leir  source ;  and  the  finer  experiences  of  his 
m\  refuse  to  Toice  themselyee  to  careless  ears. 
Hen  grow  old  in  conscience  also.    They  obey 
lower  law,  and  suffer  the  voice  of  Ood,  ever 
nnding,  to  be  drowned  in  their  own  atten- 
>o.    How  easy  it  is  to  grow  complacent  over 
Town  goodness!    We  accept  the  customs  of 
en  for  the  laws  of  God,  and  find  that  yoke  so 
sy  that  we  ftSL  in  lore  with  our  own  very 
tpectable  Tfrtoe.    We  suffer  our  souls  to  get 
to  a  moral  dotage,  and  then  applaud  ourselves 
r  onr  own  ezoellenoe.    Conscience  grows  fear- 
tly  old,  if  we  suffer  its  warnings  to  be  over- 
me  by  the  invitations  of  profit  or  fashion  or 
slination;    it    mumbles   over   its    unheeded 
mitions  and  seems  sometimes  in  the  last  gasp 
Donsumption.    But  though  suffered  to  become 
t  and  disregarded,  conscience  can  not  die.    It 
the  nambnoas  of  old  age  that  be&lls  her,  not 
i  coldneea  of  death,  and  new  tides  of  immortal 
;or  may  yet  course  again  through  her  tepid 
Q0.     When  we  adopt  the  world's  ethics,  and 
rer  the  hig^  commands  of  conscience  to  har- 


monise with  the  easy  code  of  Mammon,  we  grow 
gray  in  worldliness,  and  heap  the  years  of  the 
Pyramids  on  our  own  heads.  Folly  of  follies  I 
Oonsdence  is  not  extinguished  after  all,  and 
will  yet  revive  to  show  us  that  the  wisdom  of 
selfishness,  with  all  its  ill-got  gains,  is  moral 
lunacy  and  dotage.  Keep  your  conscience 
youcg,  whatever  grows  old  within  you ;  let  that 
at  least  wear  the  amaranthine  wreath  of  per- 
petual youth. 

Men  grow  o!d  in  their  afbctions  also.    Many 
a  generous  boy  with  chivalrous  and  noble  in- 
stincts ends  by  becoming  a  cold,  hard,  sus- 
picious, utterly  heartless  man ;  he  scofEs  at  his 
early  dreams  as  nonsense,  and  chooses  even  his 
friends  from  business  motives.    This  decay  of 
the  heart  is  a  melanoholy  spectacle.    The  pros- 
perity which  demands  so  costly  a  sacrifice  is  not 
worth  the  price  paid  for  it.    Frequently,  also, 
the  most  beautiful  ties  of  life  are  suffered  to 
perish  by  mere  neglect.    How  many  a  house- 
hold is  blasted  for  all  earthly  happiness  by  a 
cold  omission  of  every  thing  that  expresses  love, 
until  by  this  mere  omission,  poor  love  is  froien 
to  death  I    Untold  domestic  misery  springs  out 
of  a  carelessness  of  treatment  which  makes  the 
souls  of  husband  and  wife  grow  old  with  fright- 
fnl  rapidity.    Every  impatient  word  writes  a 
wrinkle  on  their  souls;  every  selfish  disregard 
of  each  othei^s  comfort  blanches  a  lock ;  every 
side-thrust  of  pique  or  ill-temper  steals  a  tint 
from  the  cheek ;  and  before  they  know  it,  all  the 
beauty  of  early  love  is  gone,  and  two  peevish, 
selfish,  unhappy  people  are  oompelled  to  endure 
the  discomfort  of  each  other's  old  age.    They 
may  be  still  young  in  years,  but  their  happiness 
is  largely  destroyed  because  they   have   not 
cherished  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  and  un- 
selfishness which  are  the  beauty  of  love,  and 
without  which  marriage  becomes  the  worst  of 
handcuflb.    The  importance  of  timpU  eourteajf  in 
a  homo  can  not  be  over-estimated ;  there  should 
be  a  chivalry  of  devotion,  a  thoughtfnlness  of 
attention,  to  obviate  the  little  frictions  of  life, 
and  prevent  mere  trifles  from  becoming  thorns 
and  torments.    Keep  the  heart  young ;  let  not 
the  fair  flower  of  home  happiness  perish  from 
want  of  a  little  watering  and  tending ;  let  the 
radiance  of  genuine  love  grow  only  mellower 
and  softer  with  each  passing  year;  and  thus 
guard  jealously  against  the  invasion  of  old  age 
where  old  age  should  never  be  allowed  to  come. 

Youth — fresh,  warm,  generous  youth — let 
us  keep  that  always  as  the  very  life  of  the  soul. 
No  standing  still,  but  progress  in  all  that  is  fair 
and  good,  pure  and  true ;  growth  upward  and 
outward^  in  mind,  conscience,  and  heart. 
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Wateb. — ^If  any  reader  will  give  his 
attention  for  a  few  mlnates  to  the  subjeot  of 
water,  if  he  will  inquire  for  what  parpoaes  it 
is  indispensable,  and  in  what  quantities  it  is 
used  ever3r  day,  he  will  arrive  at  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  importance  and  interest  connected 
with   the   sabjeot.      In  the   city   of   London 
the  numb^  of  gallons  used  daily  for  all  pur- 
poses, equals  about  twenty-two  per  head  for  the 
population ;  in  Glasgow,  fifty  gallons  per  head ; 
in  Paris,  thirty-one,  and  in  New  York,  much 
more  than  either  of  these,  but  in  New  York  the 
amount  wasted  on  docks  and  piers  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  European  cities.    An  adult  man 
who  labors  hard,  requires  daily  about  three 
quarts  for  nutrition.    A  man  whose  labors  are 
light,  does  not  require  more  than  half  so  much. 
About  one-third  of  this  amount  is  taken  in  the 
daily  food,  and  the  remainder  must  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  drink.    Women  drink  much  less 
than  men,  and  children  less  than  either,  though 
in  proportion  to  their  sixe,  they  use  more  than 
men  or  women.    In  hot  weather,  more  is  re- 
quired than  in  cold,  and  a  laboring  man  needs 
more  than  an  idle  one.    Dr.  Parkes,  author 'of 
*Tractical  Hygiene/'  measured  the  amount  used 
by  many  soldiers,  and  gives  the  following  sum 
used  by  a  man  of  the  middle  class,  who  hfi  con- 
siders a  fair  type  of  a  cleanly,  healthy  man 
beloDging  to  a  cleanly  household  :  Cooking,  8 
quarts;   drinking,   1^  quarts;   ablutions  and 
sponging,  both,  6  gallons ;  for  washing  cookiog 
utensils,  3  gallons ;  for  laundry,  8  gallons^To- 
tal,  a  little  over  12  gallons. 

For  a  full  bath  in  a  bathing-tub  forty  gallons 
is  a  moderate  estimate,  and  for  a  Turkish  bath 
one  hundred  gallons  may  be  required.  In  an- 
cient Rome,  Leslie  calculates  the  amount  used 
for  each  person  in  the  public  baths  to  have  been 
not  less  than  three  hundred  gallons,  bat  these 
baths  were  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  were 
conducted  on  a  scale  of  luxuriance  nowhere 


else  known.  Parkes  estimates  the  amount  of 
water  required  for  all  purposes,  iacluding 
sewers  and  dosets,  at  twenty-five  gallons  per 
person,  as  the  least  amount  that  ought  to  b« 
used.  These  estimates  are  for  a  city  population , 
and  for  tbe  country  perhaps  a  little  less  would 
suffice. 

A  horse  requires  from  six  to  ten  gallons  daily. 
A  cow  or  ox  fed  on  dry  food  requires  from  mx 
to  eight  gallons. 

In  water-cures  and  hospitals,  nearly  double 
the  quanti^  vied  in  private  houses  is  neoes- 
aazy. 


Cabb  of  thb  Hea^lih  ur  Hot 
Wbatheb. — In  hot  weather  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction  are  greatly  hastened, 
and  any  tbiug  not  readily  digestible  or  in  any 
way  inimical  to  the  system,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  acts  more  rapidly  and  injuriously  than 
in  oool  weather ;  so  the  character  of  our  diet  is 
now  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the  coldest 
climates  of  the  North,  and  during  winter,  a  diet 
composed  largely  of  animal  food  is  allowable,  if 
not  best ;  but  here,  especially  in  summer,  naeat 
should  be  sparingly  eaten,  and  such  abomin- 
ations as  fried  bacon  and  ''long  collards," 
soaked  in  grease,  should  be  utterly  avoided  by 
all  white  people,  whose  too  sedentary  habits  are; 
not  favorable  to  the  digestion  of  such  food. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  any  thing 
against  the  established  diet  of  the  country,  bntj 
we  are  thoroughly  conviaoed  thai  fried  bacoa 
and  hot  bread  have  far  more  to  do  with  thi 
sallow  complexions  and  bilious  oondition  of  our 
people  than  their  warm  climate.  Our  eamesl 
advice  is,  eat  but  little  meat  during  the  summcs;! 
and  let  that  be  beef  and  mutton,  especially  the 
latter,  if  you  can  get  it,  and  to  enable  all  to  ds' 
so,  every  fetrmer  should  raise  sheep. — 2>.  JH 
Jacque$^  CkarUiton,  8.  C, 

Every  State  prison,  like  every  lunatic  asylui% 
should  be  administered  medically,  not  politicallx* 
A  criminal  should  not  be  let  loose  upon  socieiy 
simply  because  he  has  been  confined  during  V 
period  prescribed  by  law;  he  should  be  ke|l 
under  the  control  of  competent  physicians  ani 
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treated  by  them  till  be  is  cured  of  bis  eriminal 
oAeaej ;  end  if  be  is  not  cored,  be  sboold  not 
36  released.  A  mfta  is  afflicted  with  a  lUsease 
)f  mtnd  wbicb  prompts  bim  to  steal ;  be  is  sent 
0  prison  five  jtmn ;  be  serrea  bis  time,  comes 
>iit,  and  steals  again ;  be  goes  back  and  serres 
Ive  yeazs  more ;  and  nothing  baring  been  done 
aeanwbile  to  cnre  bis  disease,  be  comes  oat  with 
be  aame  disposition  as  before.  This  is  the 
rdinary  worthless  resnlt  of  prison  discipline— 
system  which,  instead  of  repressing  crime, 
Mten  it,  and  instead  of  reforming  criminals, 
takes  them  worse.  We  repeat  that  a  State 
riflon,  like  a  hospital,  or  an  insane  retrsat,  or 
a  inebriate  asylnm,  should  be  under  scientific 
id  not  merely  didactic  administration. -^(FoMni 

**  Who's  Pandora  P"    Famous  woman ! 

An  the  story-tellen  state, 
She  was  curious  and  human, 

21  och  like  folks  of  later  date. 
JoTo  once  gave  her  for  safe*keephig, 

Sad  misfortunes  in  a  box. 
Pan  could  not  forbear  to  peep  in. 

So  she  went  and  picked  the  locks. 
Troubles  then  began  to  trarel 

Bound  and  round  the  wretched  world, 
And  a  dreadful  lot  of  grayel 

Into  people's  eyes  they're  hurled. 
Tb«y  are  going  worse  and  worse  on ! 

Pan,  why  did  you  let  them  out  P 
They  are  not  the  sort  of  person 

'X'hat  we  care  to  hare  "  about." 
Oh,  Pandora,  most  unfortunate, 

Xhna  to  rez  unhappy  men  I 
Take  your  crew  of  cares  importunate, 

Kindly  box  them  up  again! 


of 
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>i>oss  AS3  HsALTH. — This  is  the  sub- 
an  interesting  article  in  a  Belgian  medi- 
of  recent  date,  from  which  we  con- 
few  facta.    A  knowledge  of  perfumes 
to   the  most  remote   antiquity.    The 
ade  use  of  them  in  the  time  of  Ifosee. 
era  highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  in 
of  the  wise  but  rigorous  Solon.    Their 
carried  to  excess  by  the  Romans ;  and 
in  our  time,  they  appear  to  bare  ar- 
cbeir  utmost  perfection  and  delicacy. 
1>«en  reserred  also  for  the  present  day  to 
in  the  greatest  profusion.    But  if  the 
that  are  erery  where  found,  and  can  be 
by  certain  processes,  may  be  used  with 
^is  can  not  be  said  in  erery  case  of  the 


I 
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odors  that  are  naturally  exhaled  by  flowers, 
leares,  or  fruits.  Their  action  on  the  economy 
in  a  limited  space,  and  especially  during  the 
night  in*  a  closed  chamber,  deserres  to  be 
noticed.  It  manifests  itself  by  serious  disoider, 
headache,  syncope,  and  eren  by  asphyxia  if 
their  action  is  too  long  prolonged.  In  nerrous 
persons  numbness  may  occur  in  all  the  mem- 
bers, conrulsions,  and  loss  of  roice,  but  in 
general  only  a  state  of  somnolence,  accompanied 
by  feebleness  and  retardation  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  This  state  is  often  associated  with 
well-marked  dimness  of  rision.  Among  the 
flowers  that  are  most  deleterious  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lily,  hyacinth,  narcissus,  crocu?,  rose, 
carnation,  honeysuckle,  jessamine,  riolet,  elder, 
etc  In  addition  to  the  danger  ceased  by  their 
smell,  should  be  mentioned  their  action  on  the 
air.  During  the  night,  flowers  actirely  produce 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  injurious  to  health. 
Mageudie  eren  cites  a  case  of  death  caused  by  a 
large  bouquet  of  lilies,  which  the  sufferer,  a 
prerionsly  healthy  woman,  had  in  her  bed-room 
while  sleeping.  Among  the  more  dangerous 
plants  may  be  mentioned  the  walnut,  the  bay- 
tree,  and  hemp.  The  action  of  these  is  well- 
known,  the  latter  indeed  producing  a  kind  of 
dmnkenneBS.-*/0iinM/  of  Chemigtjy. 

Mabbiioss  that  Pbopaoate  Disease. 
— A  sickly  frame  may  be  originally  induced  by 
hardship  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the 
latter.  It  is  impoesible,  that  a  course  of  rice 
should  not  spoil  the  best  constitutions ;  and  did 
the  eril  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a  just  pun- 
ishment for  the  folly  of  the  sufferer;  but  when 
once  a  disease  is  contracted  and  rirettnl  in  the 
habit,  it  is  entailed  on  posterity.  What  a  dread- 
ful inheritance  is  the  gout,  consumption,  or 
scrofula,  to  transmit  to  our  offspring!  How 
happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a  great 
estate,  had  he  been  bom  a  beggar,  rather  than 
to  inherit  his  father's  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  inheriting  his  diseases  I 

A  person  laboring  under  any  incurable 
malady  ought  not  to  many.  He  thereby  not 
only  shortens  bis  own  life,  but  transmits  misery 
to  others;  but,  when  both  parties  are  deeply 
tainted  with  scrofula  and  the  like,  the  effects 
must  be  still  worse.  If  such  hare  any  sbildren, 
they  must  be  miserable  indeed.  Want  of  atten- 
tion to  these  things,  in  forming  connections  for 
life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  plague, 
fiamine,  or  the  sword,  and  as  long  as  these  con- 
nections are  formed  for  mercenary  riews,  the 
eril  will  doubtless  be  continued.— Dr.  JET.  /. 
SromlwelL 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  INVALIDS. 

No.   1.    Bablet    Bboth. — ^Wasli   in 

WBRn  water,  and  ste^  a  nnall  table-spoonAil  of  pearl 
barley  in  fresh  water  three  or  four  honrs,  adding  a  little 
■alt;  pour  off  the  water,  and  wt  the  barley  on  the  Are  in 
a  pint  of  wator ;  put  in  a  table-epoonftil  ot  bread-ommbi^ 
one  or  two  sprigs  of  paisley,  and  a  little  maoe ;  simmer 
till  sufficiently  done,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  fine  tm 
■Ininer. 

No.  2.   Bbeaj)   Soup. — Set  a  pint  of 

water  on  tiie  fire  in  a  clean  saucepan,  adding  a  dry  crust 
of  bread,  cut  in  small  pleoes,  a  little  fresh  butter,  about 
the  siie  of  a  walnut,  and  a  little  salt ;  let  it  boil,  beating 
it  with  a  spoon  till  well  mixed,  and  boil  it  gently  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

No.  3,  Bablet  Watkb. — ^Wash  two 

and  one-half  onnoea  of  pearl  barley ;  steep  it  in  cold 
water  several  hours ;  put  it  into  a  pan  with  a  little  boiling 
water,  and  after  boiling  a  few  minutes,  pour  off  the  water ; 
then  add  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  boil  till  re* 
dnoed  one-half;  then  add  sugar,  and  flavor  with  lemon 
peel  or  raspberry  vinegar. 

No.  4.  BiCB  Wateb. — ^Wash  and  pick 

two  ounces  of  rice;  set  it  on  the  Are  in  a  quart  of  water; 
boil  gently  till  the  rioe  is  quite  soft  and  pulpy ;  rub  it 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  sweeten  with  honey  or  sugar. 
Lemon  juice  may  be  added. 

No.  5.  Sago  Soup. — Three  ounces  of 

sago,  and  two  tamipa.  Soak  the  tap>  a  few  minutea  in 
oold  water ;  then  boil  it  gently  about  two  houn,  with  the 
turnips  cut  m  small  pieces;  season,  and  serve  with 
toasted  Tiread- 

VEGETABLES. 

All  green  vegetables  dumld  be  aa  feesh  as  posiible. 
Put  them  into  cold  water  with  some  aalt  is  it,  for  about 
ten  minutea,  to  dear  ttom  soil  m  insects.  If  not  quite 
firesh,  let  them  remain  in  the  water  some  time  longer ; 
drain  in  a  colander,  and  put  them  into  a  pan  with  plenty 
of  boiling  water,  adding  salt,  and  a  small  pieoe  of  soda; 
oover  the  pan  till  boiling,  but  not  afterward ;  then  boil 
quickly,  and  car«ftilly  remove  any  aoom  which  may  zise. 
Bo  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  water  after  they  are 
dime,  but  Immediately  drain  them  in  ^  iMtimti^^^  akw%A  a^uii 
each  kind  as  directed  in  the  xedpes.  Peaa  and  spinaeh 
do  not  require  so  much  water  as  most  other  gveen  vege* 
tables,  but  onlyjustsQffloient  to  oovw  them.  Oauliflowen 
and  broooli  require  aspadal  can  in  boOing,  as  the  flower 
ia  easily  broken  and  their  i^peaiaaoe  spoiled;  boll  them 
quickly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  moderately  till  tender, 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  trying  the  etem  with 
a  fork.  All  veeseli  used  in  oooking  vegetables  should  be 
pattteolarly  clean.  Soft  is  prataabie  to  hard  water  in 
eookmgallkindaofvegetaUei.  PMatoeaavsinuniverml 
uae,  and  yet  how  few  know  how  to  oook  them  wallt  *<▲ 


weU-boQed  potato  Is  a  thing  pnioly  ideal— it  has  nem 
oome  out  of  the  pot,  in  the  eocpeiienee  of  living  man." 
This  is  too  strong;  but  there  is  very  much  room  for,  sod 
need  of  improvement  in  the  Meie$tce  ^f  cooking  a  potato. 
To  do  it  weO,  the  matter  must  be  ttmditdf  and  not  per- 
formed by  roBtine.  They  difler  very  much,  even  tbM» 
grown  in  the  same  fldd  and  ftom  the  ssme  seed.  A  good 
potato,  wellHMoked  and  eerved  up.  Is  a  luxury,  whidi 
unlbrtunately  few  people  know  how  to  aeeompUsih,  or  win 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  do. 

No.   1.   Potatoes. — ^Those  grown  on 

virgin  soil,  of  a  middle  siae,  and  floury,  are  to  be  ptelemd* 
They  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  aiae,  well 
washed,  but  not  pared..  They  should  be  put  into  a  ressd 
of  cold  water  for  nn  hour,  then  put  into  feeeh  water,  and 
boiled  in  a  kettle  or  eanoepan,QloedT  oovesed,  in  the  moit 
expeditious  manner  possible;  or  they  should  be  steamed, 
which  would  be  still  better.  If  boiled,  no  mora  water 
should  be  used  than  merely  to  oover  them,  as  they  pro- 
duce a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  When  they  are 
done,  the  water  should  be  <MsCati%  poured  o^,  and  the 
kettle  containing  the  cooked  potatoea  be  plaoed  on  the 
side  of  the  fire  with  the  cover  on,  and  a  cloth  over  them, 
until  the  steam  is  absorbed,  and  rendered  quite  dry  and 
mealy  before  they  are  sent  to  the  table. 

No.  2.  Mashed  Potatoes. — Pare  and 

wash  the  potatoes ;  put  them  in  a  pan  with  cold  water: 
boil  Slowly  and  earsAilly;  dry  and  mash  them  with  t 
potito-maaher  till  quite  smooth,  adding  a  little  salt  and 
hot  new  milk,  with  a  little  butter  melted  in  it;  beattiwo 
well  with  a  fork;  put  them  into  a  hot  basin,  and  tun 
them  out  on  a  vegetable  diah. 

No.  8.  BonjBD  Cabbots. — ^Wasli  and 

brush  the  carrots;  boil  them  in  plenty  of  water  tfll  quite 
tender,  adding  a  little  salt ;  rub  off  the  skm  with  a  dean 
doth ;  cut  them  in  slices,  and  serve  with  butter  aance. 

No.  4.  Stewed  Oabbots. — One  ponnd 

and  a  half  of  carrots;  one  ounce  of  butter;  quarter  of  aa 
ounce  of  parsley;  one  tea-epoonfel  of  flour,  and  four 
table-epoontnls  of  cream.  About  half-boll  the  carrots; 
then  scrape  and  slloe  them;  put  them  into  a  pan  with 
half  a  tea^cnpfel  of  vegetable  breth,  or  water ;  let  then 
simmer  till  quite  tender,  but  not  broken;  add  the  chopped 
parsley,  and  stir  in  the  flour  and  butter,  prvnoudy 
mixed;  simmer  than  ten  minutes  longer,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. 

No.  5.   Habicot  Bbaits. — Soak  them 

aU  night  hi  soft  water,  boil  them  one  hour,  and  thea 
strain  the  w«ter  flmn  them;  addfeedi  boUing  water,  and 
boil  them  gently  till  done  without  breaking.  Serve  then 
with  turnips,  parsnips,  artichokes,  or  broooli  and  bread 
muce. 

No.  6.  Bbaks. — ^In  shelling  the  beans, 

take  off  the  green  ends,  and  when  washed,  dimin  them  la 
a  colander;  put  them  into  a  pan  with  plenty  of  boOiac 
water,  adding  salt;  boil  them  tlU  tender;  dzain  ia  « 
oohmder,  and  serf*  with  poaley  aauoe. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW    TOEK,   JULT,    1871. 


"  To  tb«  dsj>  of  lb*  <«ed  it  •ddttb  IcBgth  i 

To  tlwinight  of  thflBtTODeltAddcthitRDgth; 
II  &c*lKiiatti«1iiiut,ltbrighl«iutlieii^t; 
'lis  like  qniHnga  goblet  of  morning  IIkM." 


tiifteiUaOtriBAt  largfit  llbcrtr  a/: 
icur^ti.  or  FBtuui.  Cn.Tnm. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


,.   HOLSBOOX,  M.  S.,  IblTOB. 


Lebsorb  nto%  PsTEK  CooPKB. — Peter 
Cooper,  now  eighty  years  old,  still  active  and 
ugeful,  one  of  the  enccaisfDl  bnoinera  men  of  tbii 
great  citj,  and  still  more,  oce  wbo  has  shown 
his  ability  to  use  biv  great  wealth  for  the  good 
of  hia  fellow  men,  by  founding  a  great  insti- 
tation  in  New  York  dedicated  to  science  and 
art,  where  working  people  can  resort  witb- 
nut  money  and  without  price,  and  obtain  snch 
knowlfidge  of  theii  basinesa  and  of  acienre  as 
is  tDdfspensable  to  a  tucoenful  career,  aenda 
119  the  following  Tery  valnable  lewoss  from 
his  lite  for  the  teaden  of  Tbb  Hbbalii  of 
Health : 


"  While  yet  a  child,  I  learned  that  tbo  '  hand 
of  Ibo  diligent  maketh  lich,'  and  whatoTar  of 
wealth  I  havo  achieved,  has  beea  due  prima- 
rily to  habits  of  patient  industry  formed  at 
tbe  outset  of  my  career.  I  soon  learned  that 
'  wasto  makes  want,'  and  I  therefore  saved 
what  I  earned ;  and,  hy  taking  '  stitrhes  in 
lime,'  guarded  against  tbe  loss  which  unavoid- 
ably attends  upon  neglect  and  want  of  foresight. 
It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  learn  that  dmak- 
enness  was  tbe  parent  of  the  larger  portion  or 
tbe  poverty,  vice,  and  crime  wbicb  affiict  the- 
American  people;  and  bence,  uvtil  advoocinff, 
Bgu  seemed  to  demand  moderate  stimulants,  L 
carefully  avoided  alcobolic  liquors  as  tbo  greats 
est  curse  of  the  yoang,  and  the  most  deadly  foe 
to  domestio  happiness  and  the  public  welfare. 

Next,  I  observed  that  most  of  tbe  sbipwrccks. 
in  life  were  due  to  debts  hastily  contraoted,  acd. 
out  of  proportion  to  tbe  means  of  the  debtor ;. 
henoe  I  always  avoided  debt,  and  endeavored  to- 
keep  some  ready  money  on  band,  to  avail  of  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  its  profitable  nso- 
With  economy  and  industry  it  is  easy  to  do  tbis- 
in  this  favored  land,  and  in  my  oase  the  result 
has  been  that,  amid  all  the  floanoial  revulsions. 
through  which  I  hare  pawed,  no  obligation  of 
mine  has  ever  been  a  day  in  arrear.  Debt  i«' 
a  slavery  which  every  young  man  ooght  to- 
avoid,  or  if  assumed,  ought  not  to  endure  for 
one  day  bevond  the  sbortaet  time  necessary  to. 
set  him  free.  Shunning  intemperance  and 
debt,  and  practicing  industry,  rigid  economy 
and  sclt-denial,  it  was  easy  to  be  honest,  and  to- 
acijuire  inch  knowledgo  as  the  opportunities  or 
this  city  offered  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

I  was  cheered,  comforted,  sustained,  and  en* 
couraged  by  the  greatest  of  human  blessingf, 
a  diligent,  wise,  industrious,  faithful,  and  aSto^ 
tionate  wife,  aided  by  the  earnest  sympathy  and 
active  cooperation  of  my  children,  who  justly 
the  richest  portion  of  their  inher- 
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itance,  that  portion  of  my  wealth  which  I  do-  '  make  the  change  without  great   loss  of  time. 


sired  to  consecrate  to  the  public  welfare.  Hence 
my  l&st  lesson  for  the  young  is  to  marry  at  the 
proper  age,  when,  and  not  hefore,  they  can  see 
their  way  to  a  decent  and  comfortable  support, 
and  thus  fulfill  the  first  law  of  nature  with  a 
high  and  holy  sense  of  its  happiness,  and  its  du- 
ties, the  greatest  and  most  serious  in  the  path  of 
life.  LoYe  and  duty  I  have  ever  found  to  be 
be  the  *  passwords'  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble 
in  life,  and  when  they  are  separated,  the  fires 
on  the  family  altar  die  out,  and  life  loses  all 
its  charms,  never  to  be  compensated  by  the 
false  jewels  which  are  often  worn  in  the  public 
gaze. 

Reform,  to  be  of  any  permanent  value,  must 
be  based  upon  personal  virtue,  not  force ;  and  it 
Mems  to  me  that  the  millenium  will  not  be  far 
off  when  each  individual  shall  set  about  reform- 
ing himself,  rather  than  society,  and  conform- 
ing his  life  to  the  great  law  of  loving  God  and 

his  follow  men. 

PETEB  COOPER." 


Evils  Beside  Iktempebahce.  —  The 
Nation,  in  answer  to  a  letter  on  *'  Total  Ab- 
stinence," makes  the  following  truthful  remark: 
"  We  bnlieve,  for  instance,  that  a  large  propor- 
»tion  of  the  vice  and  crime  of  the  world,  drunk- 
enness included,  and  of  the  feeble  and  ineffi- 
*otent  performance  of  daily  duties  is  due  to  bad 
•digestion ;  and  though  this  is  very  well  known, 
and  the  ways  of  improving  digestion  are  very 
-well  understood,  the  number  of  people  who 
make  any  persistent  and  energetic  effort  to  im- 
prove their  digestion,  or  keep  it,  is  very  small. 
The  singling  out  of  drunkenness, .  therefore,  as 
the  root  of  our  social  troubles,  and  the  one  ex- 
cess on  which  we  need  to  expend  our  energies, 
Is  open  to  the  objection  of  all  panaceas.*' 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  quite  as  perti<^ 
nent  to  direct  social  reform  against  dyspepsia 
as  against  drunkenness.  Dyspepsia  is  a  greater 
evil  to  society  than  intemperance,  therefore,  let 
our  warfare  be  directed  against  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter.  The  only  objection  we 
can  see  to  this  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 


and  reform  force.  Some  reforms  have  prece- 
dence over  others,  not  because  they  are  mor*) 
important,  but  because  they  have  come  befort^ 
the  public  first,  and  public  attention  is  more  di- 
rectly given  to  them.  There  is  not  yet  enough 
surplus  moral  force  or  reformatory  energy  in 
society  to  attack  and  carry  forward  all  refbrms 
at  once.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  but  as  it  is  so 
we  must  accept  the  fact  and  wait.  We  believe, 
however,  with  The  Kation,  that  indigestion  i^ 
quite  as  great  a  vice  as  intemperance,  and  needs 
quite  as  much  the  attention  of  social  reformers. 


Diseases  Induced  bt  Food.  —  Happl- 1 
ness  and  morality  are  greatly  ineieased  by  a| 
sufficient  and  proper  diet,  unbappiness  and'sick-j 
ness,  and  even  crime,  result  from  an  imprx>pcTj 
one.    Diseases  are  produced  by, 

1.  Exooss  or  deficiency  of  food. 

2.  Imperfect  condition  of  digestion. 

8.  By  poor  quality  of  food.  : 

When  too  much  food  is  taken,  it  may  noti 

all  be  digested  and  absorbed,  but  a  portion  of  iti 

decays  in  the  alimentary  canal,  producing^  flatu-; 

lence,  dyspepsia,  diarrhea,    conftipation,    and! 

irritation.    Sometimes  the  putrid  mass  is  partly 

absorbed,  producing  blood,   poisoning,  feverej 

torpidity,  heaviness  and  fetid  breath,  jaundice.; 

sore  eyes,  skin  diseases,  and  other  complaint?. 

I 
If  an  excess  of  food  is  digested  and  absorbed., 

then  comes  obstructions  to  the  smaller  veeecb,, 
and  a  long  train  of  diseases,  as  plethora,  apo- 
plexy, fevers,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  a  lon^  list; 
of  maladies  we  need  not  mention.  i 

Those  who  eat  very  largely  of  meat,  may  find 
the  muscular  fiber  undigested  in  the  feces,  bji 
examination  with  a  microscope.  Fatty  andj 
starchy  matter  passes  undigested  when  taken  in: 
excess.  When  albuminous  food  is  taken  in  exn 
cess,  it  is  almost  sure  to  obstmct  Uie  liver  andj 
kidneys,  and  produce  pletho.  a. 

Deficiency  of  food  does  not  often  ocour  inl 
this  land  of  plenty,  but  the  resnlts  of  deficiencTi 
are  muscular  and  mental  weakness,  feveijshncsc;. 
dyspepsia,  bloodlessness  and  loss  of  weig  n  t.  £<  x 
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mg  too  freqaently  prodnoet  \md  effeote,  so  does 
too  long  interrals  between  meals. 

A  bad  quality  of  food,  or  good  food  badly  pre- 
pared, is  a  parent  source  of  many  diseases  whiob 
we  will  not  name  bere. 


is  nsaally  worthless  aad  unfit  for  food,  being 
made  of  the  worst  wbeat 


How  TO  MaUB  QoOS  GbAHjUC  FIjOUB. — 

As  Graham  floor  is  nsaally  fnmisbed,  the  bran 
ii  coarM  and  oflSansiTa  to  many,  espeoially 
to  children.  I  confless  I  feel  obliged  to  sift 
rack  Oraham  flonr  before  nsing  it^tbrongb  a 
coarse  iieTev  to  be  svre— but  if  the  floor  had  been 
properly  groond,  I  shoold  not  remoTe  any  part 
of  it.  There  are  few  millers  who  grind  it  prop- 
erly. The  stones  should  be  so  sharp  as  to  cot 
the  grain  evenly  and  finely,  so  that  no  coarse 
bran  is  made.  This  is  sometimes  called  *'  wheat 
meal,''  and  is  sweeter,  and  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way  than  the  ordinary  Oraham  flonr 
that  we  bay — which  is  simply  a  mixtore  of  fine 
flour,  canaille,  and  bran,  or  those  parts  left  on- 
separated  alter  grinding. 

Hiss  Beecher,  in  her  recipe  for  gems,  directs 
the  use  of  a  "  spoonful  of  molasses  and  a  pinch 
of  salt*'  to  a  quart  of  the  flour.  I  can  not  think 
that  this  would  be  any  real  improvement  upon 
the  old  rule  that  has  found  so  many  hearty 
frienda^simply,  flour  and  water,  well  beaten 
t)gether  into  a  batter  a  little  thicker  than  for 
gfriddle  cakes,  dipped  into  gem-pans,  and  baked 
quickly  in  a  hot  oven. 

These  gems,  made  of  good  wheat  properly 
ground,  are  fit  to  set  before  any  king ;  more 
than  that,  they  are  such  food  as  American  citi- 
sens  deserve  and  should  have,  to  make  them 
strong,  and  wise,  and  good ;  fit  rulers  of  a  self- 
mling  nation.  Let  patriotic  women  who  would 
fain  do  the  State  some  service,  take  into  consid- 
eration, among  other  things,  the  subject  of 
healthful  cookery.  They  are  doing  this,  and 
will  do  so  more  and  more. — Faith  SocheBter,  in 
AffricuUuriat. 

People  in  cities  who  wish  for  good  Graham 
floor,  shonld  order  it  from  the  mill,  aad  have  it 
made  of  the  best  white  wheat  and  finely  ground. 
That  sold  under  the  name  of  Graham  in  cities, 


NuTRinoK,  o£  Eathxb  Stbenoth  Stoeed 
Up  nc  Food. — As  a  general  rule,  all  the  energy 
of  food  can  not  be  extracted  from  it  by  the  sys- 
tem. If  it  oould,  then  an  oonoe  of  lean  beef 
would  five  strength  sufficient  to  lift  fifty-five 
tons  one  foot  high ;  an  ounoe  of  veal,  forty-five 
tons  one  foot  high ;  an  ounce  of  bread,  eighty* 
three  tons;  an  ounce  of  rice,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  tons ;  an  ounce  of  oatmeal, 
one  hnadred  and  fifty-two  tons ;  an  oonoe  af 
pea-maa),  one  hondred  aa<l  forty-six  tons ;  an 
oonoe  of  potal^as,  thirty-eight  tons ;  an  ounce  of 
carrots,  twenty  torn ;  an  ounee  of  cabbage,  six- 
teen tons ;  an  ounce  of  butter,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  tons ;  an  oonoe  of  the  white  of  an  egg. 
twenty-two  tons ;  an  ounco  of  the  yolk  of  an 
0^1  000  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons ;  an 
ounce  of  good  cheese,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  tons ;  an  ounce  of  milk,  twenty-four  tons ; 
and  an  ounce  of  sugar,  one  hondred  and  thirty 
tons,  one  foot  high.  In  order,  however,  to  get 
all  this  strength  ootof  food  it  most  be  well 
digested,  and  osed  to  advantage.  There  most  be 
no  waste.  It  is  oaloolatad  that  the  strength  de- 
veloped from  food  in  the  average  body  is  equal 
daily  to  an  amount  that  will  lift  fi^e  thonsand 
tons  one  foot  high.  Bat  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  this  is  osed  op  in  keepmg  the  body  warm, 
ciroolating  the  blood,  digesting  food,  etc.,  00 
that  the  available  foroe  of  the  body  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  this. 


MABrnmro  fob  Mokbt.— The  Ladies 
give  as  a  reason  for  marrying  for  money,  that 
they  now  seldom  find  any  thing  else  in  a  man 
worth  having.  If  a  woman  can  find  nothing  in 
a  man  worth  marrying  except  his  money,  then 
she  had  better  not  marry,  for .  ten  chances  f o 
one  she  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  his 
money  than  to  earn  it  herself.  It  is  not  wipe  to 
look  for  perfection  in  men  and  women  seeking 
matrimonial  alliances,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
find  something  to  love,  respect,  and  honor. 
Without  these  marriage  zb  a  farce. 
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How  Mfch  Tea.  and  Cofpbs  is  Used. 
— During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1870,  88d,- 
256,674  ponzids  of  coffee  were  imported  into  the 
United  States,  Talued  at  $24,234,879.  Nearly 
all  this  coffee  mxiet  have  been  used  here,  since 
the  amoant  reexported  was  4,083,000  pounds. 
For  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
1869,  the  amount  of  coffee  imported  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to  173,416,822 
pounds,  of  which  only  29,108,982  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $4,006,895  were  entered  for  consumption, 
tbe  rest  being  intended  for  reexportation  The 
amount  of  tea  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1870,  is  stated 
to  be  42,540,471,  valued  at  $12,489,217,  while 
Great  Britain  received  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1869,  111,887,458  pounds  of  tea, 
valued  at  $40,125,623.  Taking  the  amount  of 
tea  and  coffee  consumed  during  these  years  as 
a  basis  of  comparison,  we  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  drink  co£Bqo  chiefly,  and  those  of 
Great  Britain  tea.  There  is  nine  times  as  much 
coffee  consumed  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great 
Britain,  and  only  one-third  the  amount  of  tea. 
In  the  United  States  the  duty  on  coffee  is  three 
cents  a  pound,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  three 
pence,  or  about  six  cents. 

In  round  numbers  Americans  consume  about 
one  dollars'  worth  of  tea  and  cofSde  to  each  per* 
son,  or  $36,000,000  worth  in  a  year.  This 
money  would  buy  6,000,000  banels  of  flour,  in 
which  is  stored  up  mucb  more  force  than  in  the 
tea  and  coffee.  Of  course  tea  and  coffee  are 
harmless  stimulants  compared  with  alcohol,  but 
they  are  not  altogether  harmless,  and  cause  a 
vast  amount  of  ill  health  which  might  be 
avoided. 


H«w  Not  TO  Becoue  a  Heko. — ^Mr.  Ab- 
bott does  not  recommend  men  and  women  to 
worship  heroes.  He  says  that  **  no  hero  wor- 
shiper becomes  a  hero.  The  large  soul  relies 
on  humanity  itself,  not  on  single  men;  and 
wbile  all  noble  examples  inspirit  and  vitalize, 
no  one  must  acquire  exclusive  sway.  It  is  im- 
possiblo  that  a  follower  should  be  original  in 
life ;  yet  originality  of  life  is  the  proof  and  text 


of  a  great  moral  development.  Such  is  the  in- 
stinctive judgment  of  mankind,  as  shown  is 
the  bestowal  of  historic  honors.  Even  grc&t 
crimes  are  pardoned  to  the  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent minds  that  have  disdained  to  follow. 
Commonplace  men  are  content  to  follow;  but 
even  they  follow  no  followers." 

Hr.  Abbott  ia  about  right ;  and  if  parenti 
would  have  their  children  something  beside 
common -place  people,  they  must  early  instfl 
into  their  minds  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  integ- 
rity. The  first  will  make  them  bzave.  asd 
without  bravery  a  human  being  is  not  woith 
much ;  the  pocond  wiU  make  them  soliJ,  asd 
without  solidity,  even  freedom  itself  is  little 
better  than  slavery.  Parents  are  too  apt  to 
train  their  children  to  think  and  act  and  believe 
as  they  do.  There  is  no  surer  method  of  quencb- 
ing  any  spark  of  true  manliness  and  womanli- 
ness than  this. 


When  is  a  Man  Educated  ? — Here  is 
where  the  Augean  stable  of  a  past  education 
needs  to  be  purified.  The  notion  that  when  a 
child  has  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  he 
is  educated,  must  be  eradicated.  These  are  at 
best  but  means,  and  are  only  the  instromenrs 
by  which  education  is  conducted.  It  will  h 
for  the  man  of  science  to  show  that  perhaps  tbc 
better  half  of  a  liberal  education  may  be  ob- 
tained without  books  at  all.  This  is  the  crrcr 
that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  our  srsteoj 
of  education,  whether  conducted  in  our  higiit^t. 
middle-class,  or  national  schools.  The  edniS- 
tion  of  the  senses,  by  which  the  man  is  to  gc: 
his  living  and  to  perform  his  duties  in  life  is  en- 
tirely neglected. 

If  a  youth  is  not  trained  in  early  life  to  si^cl 
pursuits  and  habits  as  will  enable  him  to  g^n  ■» 
good  living,  he  can  not  be  said  to  be  educated 
as  he  should  be.  In  a  larg^  city  like  Xe* 
York,  the  number  of  persons  who  hang  aron:^ 
and  OIL  to  others  who  do  know  enough  to  tiW 
care  of  themselves,  is  perfectly  frigblfoL  T'^ 
successful  man  who  does  not  have  •  chance  t^ 
support  half  a  dozen  or  mora  is  very  fortaa»te 
indeed. 
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IxTESBSTnra  Gases  of  Hebeditast 
LowoBViTT.— Freftgift  "Wells,  a  worthy  member 
of  the  Shaker  Community,  deceased  on  Bator- 
day,  the  16th  of  April,  1871,  aged  86  years,  10 
months,  and  26  days.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  now  dead,  save 
one,  whose  present  age  is  over  93  years. 

The  remarkable  longevity  of  this  family  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Thomas  and  Abigal  Wells, 
the  parents  of  said  family  of  children,  were 
each,  reepectiyely,  80  and  86  years  of  age  at 
death.  The  names  and  ages  of  the  ten  chil- 
dren, who'  lived  to  mature  years,  were  as  fol- 
lows, vis. : 

Ytorz,    Mom.    Dayt, 
Seth  Y.  Wells,  deceased,  aged  80        3        11 

Thomas  Wells,  Jr. ,  deo'd,  aged  74  9  16 

Benjamin  Wells,  daces'd,  aged  81  3  19 

Calvin  Wells,  deceased,  aged  81  1  8 

Lather  Wells,  deceased,  aged   86  6  4 

Stephen  Wells,  deoeas'd,  aged  88  10  6 

Hannah  Wells,  deceas'd,  aged  86  1  11 

Jesse  Wells,  now  living,  aged  93  and  over. 

Abigail  Wells,  Jr.,  dec'd,  aged  49  2  3 

Freegift  Wells,  deceased,  aged  86  10  26 

Thus  we  see  that  longpevity  is  hereditary. 
This  case  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Being 
Shakers  their  habits  were  simple,  and  their  ex- 
penditure of  life-force  not  rapid. 


HOSTITALS,  HtOISNE,  AND  WoMEW. — 
We  presume  few  of  our  readers  have  forgot- 
ten a  hook  published  a  few  years  ago,  entitled 
*'  Notes  on  Hospitals,"  hy  Florence  Nightingale. 
It  was  just  after  the  Crimean  War.  Dr.  Parkes, 
in  his  great  work  on  Hygiene,  in  speaking  of 
this  little  book,  observes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
over-rate  the  good  doue  by  this  work.  It 
proved  a  seed  planted  in  good  ground  at  the 
right  time.  It  brought  forth  a  crop  of  good 
books  on  the  construction  of  military*  hospitals, 
and  a  great  improvement  in  their  management ; 
a  powerful  argument,  we  think,  in  favor  of 
women  physicians.  If  Miss  Nightingale  could 
do  so  much,  what  could  not  a  host  of  well-eda- 
cated  women  physicians  accomplish  P 


Sixty  Teabs  of  SurrERnro. — ^Recently, 
a  man  over  eighty  years  old  presented  himself 
at  a  hospital  clinic  in  Philadelphia.  He  had 
suffered  with  neuralgia  for  sixty  years,  and  for 
its  relief  had  swallowed  almost ''  drug  stores  of 
medicine."  His  case  was  critically  examined, 
and  every  conceivable  cause  fully  explored. 
The  result  was,  that  two  conditions  were 
found.  One  of  these  was  a  long,  chronic  perio- 
dontitis of  an  old  fang,  while  the  other  was  the 
abrasion  or  wearing  down  of  the  teeth,  thus  en- 
croachiug  upon  the  pulp  cavity;  two  of  the 
nine  favoring  conditions  which  were  enumerated 
at  that  time.  The  fangs  and  the  abraded  teeth 
were  simply  extracted,  and  with  what  result  ? 
After  all  these  years  of  torture,  the  man  re- 
turned to  the  clinic  in  about  a  ^eek  to  report 
himself  greatly  improved.  In  another  week 
the  change  was  even  more  favorable;  and  in 
another,  he  expressed  himself  free  from  pain, 
and  was  then  discharged  with  the  injunction  to 
return  upon  the  slightest  reappearance  of  the 
difficulty.  For  three  months,  however,  he  has 
not  made  his  appearance,  although  always  be- 
fore regular. 


HoABDiNG  trp  Wealth. — Some  one  says, 
"  It  is  as  absurd  to  spend  one's  life  in  hoarding 
up  millions  of  wealth  which  one  can  never  en- 
joy as  it  would  he  to  collect  and  lay  up  in  a 
storehouse  sixty  thousand  mahogany  chairs, 
which  were  never  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
furniture  of  apartments,  or  eighty  thousand 
pairs  of  trowsers  which  were  never  intended  to 
be  worn." 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  above  statement, 
when  viewed  foora  the  standpoint  that  those 
who  amass  wealth  do  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
having,  without  reference  to  using;  but  to 
amass  wealth  honestly,  for  the  best  uses  of 
wealth,  is  no  moan  or  trivial  labor.  Wealth, 
rightly  used,  is  power,  and  x>ower  gives  ability 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  If  no  one 
amassed  wealth,  who  would  pay  for  railroads, 
or  great  universities,  or  ship  canals.  Those 
who  descry  against  wealth,  honestly  gained  arid 
rightly  used,  do  not  know  of  what  they  talk. 
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How   to   Treat  the    Sick. 


Typhus  Fbveb. — Editor  Herald  cf  Health  : 
On  page  230  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  see  that 
cold  water  is  reoommended  for  typHiiB  fever.  I 
find,  however,  in  ex|>erience  and  praotioe  in  my 
own  family,  that  hot  water  is  far  preferable,  and 
has  a  much  quicker  and  better  effect  I  reason 
thus:  There  is  one  main  condition  in  all 
diseases, — want  of  yitality.  This  comes  from 
want  of  sufficient  animal  heat.  Ague  (or  cold) 
and  fevers  come  from  the  same  causes.  The 
onei  from  a  cooling  of  the  blood  from  improper 
circulation  ;  the  other,  from  a  congestion  of  the 
flesh  (including  muscles)  inducing,  from  irritating 
the  nerves,  fever.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  system  is  already  reduced  and  cold, 
that  it  is  wrong  treatment  to  plunge  in  cold 
water  and  let  the  water  absorb  still  more  heat. 
Tbe  reaction,  however,  I  admit  generally  breaks 
the  disease,  but  at  the  expense  of  strength  and 
animal  power.  Hot  water  (as  hot  as  it  can  be 
used)  has  a  diflerent  action.  It  gives  a  moist 
heat  to  the  body,  the  congested  parte  (whether 
flesh,  blood,  or  muscle)  become  warm  and 
softened,  and  in  the  case  of  chill,  broken,  and 
fever,  by  eausing  a  free  and  profuse  perspiration, 
stops  the  fever.  This  is  my  experience.  It  ia 
well,  however,  to  take  a  tepid  bath  afterward, 
and,  in  order  to  adapt  the  body  to  the  atmos- 
phere finally,  as  cold  as  it  comfortably  can  be 
taken,  without  chilling. 

The  sooner  that  the  people  come  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  but  two  conditions  of  disease, 
congestion  (which  includes  paralysis)  and  irri« 
tation,  which  includes  any  thing  which  may 
disarrange  the  nervous  action,  the  sooner  a  true 
basis  will  be  arrived  at  on  which  to  found  a  true 
system  of  combatting  disease.  It  seems  to  bo  of 
no  use  to  tell  people  that  every  stimulant 
(whether  alcoholic,  nicotinic,  condimental,  or 
from  undue  excitement)  is  destructive  of  vitality ; 
and  that  low  vitality  is  disease ;  and  the  only 
thing  one  can  do  is  to  give  the  best  advice  as  to 
how  to  remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  possible.    You 


are  doing  a  good  work  in  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  I  trust  you  will  have  your  reward. —  W.  O. 
F.  Srinekloe,  Editor  Kational  Farmer, 


Tbeatxeht  07  CoirsTiPATiOK. — ^I  know 
of  no  treatment  better  calculated  to  remove  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels — ^the  result  of  a  depraved 
condition  of  the  system,  than  nutritious  and 
easily-digested  food  in  compact  fonn,  not  slippy 
nor  bulky;  bread  made  from  unbolted  floor 
being  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet.     I 
speak  from  an  experience  of  ov(v  thirty  years  in 
the  use  of  this  bread,  having  used  it  myself  for 
that  length  of  time,  and  prescribed  it  constantly 
to  all  my  patients  who  are  troubled  with  torpid 
bowels.    Oat  of  several  cases  of  its  curative 
power,  which  I  might  mention,  I  will  state  that 
I  was  called  to  visit  an  old  lady  of  seventy  yean 
of  age,  about  four  years  ago ;  she  had  moved  here 
from  Ohio,  and  had  an  attack  of  intermitteo; 
fever,  which  she  had  contracted  many  yean 
before.    She  was  extremely  feeble,  with  great 
nervous  prostration;  her  greatest  trouble  was 
constipated  bowels.    She  kept  pills  always  in 
the  hoase,  and  two  or  tbree  times  a  week  took  a 
dose,  otherwise  she  would  have  no  evacuation  I 
from  hor  bowels.    I  prescribed  for  her  inter- 
mittent  fever,  and  reoommended  her,  if  able  to 
leave  her  bed  again,  to  use  Graham  bread  for  a 
time,  as  her  almost  exclusive  diet.    I  instructed 
her  how  to  use  and  make  it    I  paid  her  but 
one  visit  and  heard  no  more  of  her.    Two  years 
afterward,  a  hale  old  lady  walked  into  my  ofBcs 
and  announced  herself  as  the  person  I  had 
visited  with  intermittent  lever.    She  stated  sbs 
had  used  the  bread,  made  it  the  principal  pari- 
of  her  food,  and  had  not  taken  one  pill  since  sho 
commenced  its  use.    Within  four  blocks  of  this  j 
hall  resides  another  of  my  female  patients,  who 
is  a  stout,  healthy-looking  woman,  of  middla 
age,  but  who  had  to  keap  her  box  of  patent  piU* 
constantly  in  use.    I  persuaded   her   to  try 
Graham  bread,  and  although  three  years  ksv* 
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elapsed  since  she  oommenoed  its  use  as  an  artiole 
of  food,  she  has  had  no  farther  need  of  oathartic 
pills.  Another  old  ladj,  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
whom  I  was  called  to  see  within  the  last  twelve 

• 

months,  with  ohstmction  of  the  bowels,  large 
masses  of  hardened  feces  being  accnmnlated  in 
the  colon.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  large 
quantities  of  epsom  salts,  two  and  three  onnces 
at  a  time,  to  procure  a  passage.  She  had,  pre- 
▼iona  to  my  seeing  her,  taken  fifteen  pills,  epsom 
salts,  and  csstor  oil— but  no  results.  I  tried  a 
variety  of  remedies  for  three  or  fonr  days,  bat 
no  passage.  I  at  length  succeeded,  by  passing 
a  rectum  tube  above  tbe  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  inserting  into  it  the  nozzle  of  a  self-in- 
iecting  syringe,  and  pumping  in  several  pints  of 
tepid  water,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  way 
pumping  in  oyer  one  pint  of  olive  oil.  Whan 
she  recovered  and  was  able  to  eat  food,  she  used, 
as  bcr  principsl  article  of  diet,  Graham  bread, 
and  to-day  she  enjoys  better  health  than  she  has 
abd  for  many  years. — Dr,  Johnson. 


PfiLBYXKnoK  07  Shaix-pox. — ^Tho  small- 
pox is  raging  in  London,  with  greater  destruc- 
tion of  life  than  has  been  suffered  by  any  similar 
visitation  within  the  current  century.  Br. 
Lankester,  in  diacussing  the  possibility  of  hold- 
ing it  in  check  by  proper  sanitary  measures, 
and  condemning  severely  the  inefficiency  of  offi- 
cial fonotionaries,  insists  that  the  progress  of  the 
pestilence  should  be  arrested  by  the  isolation  of 
each  case  and  by  proper  methods  of  disinfection. 
All  possible  means  by  which  the  poison  can  be 
conveyed  from  one  person  to  another  should 
bo  prevented.  The  poison  of  small-pox  retains 
its  vivaciousness  or  reproductive  power  more  te- 
naciously, apparently,  than  any  other  animal 
poison.  It  can  be  conveyed  in  clothes,  paper, 
thread,  string,  every  thing  it  is  possible  to  use 
in  a  sick  loom.  Tbe  doctor  may  take  it  to  his 
patients,  the  law}'or  to  his  clients,  or  the  clergy- 
man to  his  congregation,  if  he  has  been  visit- 
ing the  sick.  The  Levitical  laws  against  lep- 
rosy would  hardly  be  too  severe  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  snall-pox.    Bules  of  the  most  strin- 


gent kind  ought  to  be  laid  down  for  the  guid- 
ance of  nurses  and  all  persons  entering  the  sick 
room.  Above  all,  in  every  district  where  small- 
pox prevails,  there  should  be  a  disinfecting  ap- 
paratus. This  should  bo  an  oven,  not  heated  by 
gas,  but  by  a  stove.  The  oven  should  be  long 
enough  to  receive  beds  and  all  kinds  of  bed- 
clothes, and  wearing  apparel.  These  things 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  stove  in  a  covered 
van,  which  could  at  once  be  placed  in  the  oven, 
without  opening  it  to  remove  its  contents.  Fil- 
thy rags  and  beds  of  straw  and  sbavings  should 
be  burned  in  the  stove.  Sucb  an  apparatus  is 
at  present  at  work  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles. .  It 
sbould  forthwith  be  erected  in  every  district 
in  London.  Even  when  the  small-pox  haSL 
killed  its  utmost,  snob  ovens  will  be  useful  for 
a  future  war  with  tbe  demon  of  contagion  in 
some  other  form. 

There  has  been  no  time  since  the  discovery  of 
vaccination,  when  it  has  been  more  thoroughly 
done  than  now  in  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  people  will  not  longer  depend  on  this  alone 
as  a  preventive,  but  upon  all  wise  sanitaty 
measures. 


Notes  fob  the  Sick  Boom. — ^Two  aiok 
persons  should  never  occupy  the  same  room  at 
the  same  time.  They  poison  each  other,  not 
only  in  body,  but  in  mind.  One  reason  why 
hospitals  become  such  pest-houses,  is  because  of 
the  large  number  of  sick  persons  brought  into 
near  proximity.  The  greatest  possible  care 
should  always  be  given  to  keep  the  air  of  a  sick 
room  pure,  by  frequent  change,  and,  if  needful, 
by  disinfectants.  Every  jMsrson  ought  to  under- 
stand the  way  to  use  disinfectants,  so  as  to  have 
them  produce  the  best  results  with  the  least 
harm.  It  is  often  well  to  have  two  rooms  for  a 
person  who  is  very  sick,  and  to  change  from 
one  room  to  another,  occasionally.  This  gives 
an  opportunity  to  keep  the  air  and  bedding  pure 
and  sweet.  The  very  walls,  floors,  carpets,  bed- 
ding, and  furniture  of  a  sick  room  absorb  and 
retain  the  effluvia  from  those  who  are  very  sick, 
and  thus  contaminate  the  room  permanently, 
unless  great  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 
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ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  A.   I*.   WOOD,  X.  D. 


noi¥  to  Keep  Cool.— The  msjoritj  of 
people  experience  a  great  deal  of  discomfort 
everj  sammer  from  the  heat,  which  thej 
might  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  avoid. 
A  careful  attention  paid  to  the  following  rules 
will  amplj  repay  any  one,  not  only  io  addi- 
tional personal  comfort,  but  in  increased  health 
and  strength : 

1.  The  diet  should  consist  of  fruits,  rege- 
tables,  bread  and  other  preparations  of  whole 
wheat-meal,  oatmeal,  or  southern  oom-meal. 
Northern  com  contains  more  oil,  starch,  and 
sugar  than  any  other  grain,  while  Southern 
com  contains  less  than  any  other,  conse- 
quently Southern  is  one  of  the  best  grains  for 
summer  use,  and  Northern  corn  decidedly  the 
worst.  Avoid  all  heating  and  stimulating  ar- 
ticles of  food,  as  meats,  especially  fat  and 
salted  meats,  butter,  sugar,  gravies,  and 
starchy  and  oily  food  of  all  kinds.  Also, 
avoid  pepper,  salt,  spices,  and  condiments. 
They  all  cause  more  or  less  irritation  and 
feverishness  of  the  system.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  less  meat  and  more  fruit 
eaten  during  hot  weather,  the  less  will  be 
the  discomfort  experienced  from  the  heat.  Do 
not  eat  hot  food,  nor  drink  hot  drinks.  A 
less  quantity  of  food  is  required  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overload  the  stomach  with  more  than  the 
system  requires.  An  excess  in  quantity  of 
even  the  best  kinds  of  food  will  clog  up  the 
system,  and  produce  the  very  result  you  are 
striving  to  avoid. 

2.  Drink  nothing  but  water,  or  the  unfer- 
mented  juices  of  fruits.  Avoid  drinking  large 
quantities  at  a  time.  Of  course,  this  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  beer,  wines, 
liquors,  etc. 

3.  A  moderate  amount  of  exercise  is  es- 
sential to  good  digestion,  and  the  healthful  ac- 
tion of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bowels,  with- 
out which  comfort  and  health  can  not  he  ob- 
tained. 

4.  The  clothing  should  bo  light,  light  col- 


ored, loose   fitting,  porous,  and  changed  of- 
ten. 

5.  The  entire  body  should  be  bathed  every 
day,  either  in  the  morning  or  at  night.  Te- 
pkl,  cool,  or  cold  water  may  bo  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  bithor.  Farmers, 
machinists,  and  others  who  perspire  freely, 
and  are  exposed  to  dust,  should  bathe  at 
night  They  will  rest  and  sleep  bettor  for 
doing  so.  If  immersion  of  the  body  is  not 
practicable,  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel  will 
suggest  the  mode  of  procedure.  The  whole 
body  can  be  cooled  in  a  short  time  by  holding 
pieces  of  ice  in  the  hands,  or  by  letting  a 
stream  of  cold  water  fall  upon  the  wrists  or 
ankles.  The  cold  sitz  or  hip-bath  is  also  an 
excellent  and  quick  method  of  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  body  to  the  degree  of  com- 
fort. Another  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result  is  to  immerse  the  soles  of  the 
feet  in  cold  water. 

6.  Avoid  all  undue  mental  or  physical  ex- 
citement. 


Sanstroke  —  CRuee*   Prevention, 
nnd  Cure* — The  usual   exciting   cause  of 
sunstroke  is  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  genenlly  in  oonneotion  with  grett 
exhaustion  of  the  bodily  powers.    It  some- 
times occurs  without  the  direct  agency  of  the 
sun.    The  principal  predisposing  cause  is  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.    Enfeebled,  poorly 
fed,  over- worked,  and   irritable    persons  anj 
also  somewhat  liable  to  it    I  never  yet  hate 
known  of  a  single  instance  of  sunstroke  oc- 
curring to  a  person  who  neither  used  alco- 
holic  stimulants  or  tobacco,  and   who    wii 
regular  and  temperate  in  his  habits.    As  spe- 
cial precautions  daring  hot  weather,  the  en« 
tire  body,   including    the    head,  should  be 
bathed  daily  in  cool  or  cold  water,  greatest 
should  be  taken  not  to  wear  any  thing  aromid 
the  neck  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  in 
the  least,  and  the  covering  of  the  head  should 
be  light  and  porous,  so  that  the  air  can  circa*' 
late  freely  through  it    Those  who  obey  thtf 
laws  of  health  need  have  no  fear  of  sanstroke 
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The  treatment  of  Bunstroke  should  rarj 
somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  all  cases  ha  should  be  removed 
to  a  cool  and  shadj  place,  and  the  clothing 
stripped  from  his  body.  If  the  head  is  hot, 
cold  water  or  ipe  should  be  kept  constantly 
applied  to  the  head  and  neck,  and  bot  water 
to  the  hands  and  feet.  If  the  skin  is  cool 
and  moist,  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  yigoronsly  and  continuously  rubbed 
until  reaction  takes  place.  If  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  then  the  whola  body  should  be  rub- 
bed with  cloths  wet  in  the  coldest  water  that 
can  be  obtained,  or  with  pic(»s  of  ice,  until 
recoTery  takes  place,  as  it  almost  inyariably 
will  under  this  treatment.  Bleeding  in  such 
cases,  as  practiced  by  many,  is  almost  certain 
death. 

Headache* — "  I  am  nineteen  years  old, 
just  left  college  ;  am  already  an  assistant  edi- 
tor on  a  city  weekly,  and  a  writeV  for  rarious 
papers.  Since  Pye  been  thirteen  years  old 
I  have  suffered  with  constant  headaches^  which 
occur  regularly  every  one  or  two  weeks.  The 
headaches  are  on  the  temples  and  forehead, 
and  the  pain  often  suffuses  the  eyes  with  a 
burning  sensation.  The  headache  incapaci- 
tates me  for  work.  I  go  to  sleep,  and  wake 
in  the  morning  refreshed.  Latterly  these 
headaches  have  become  not  quite  so  frequent, 
but  more  severe,  and  I  am  often  interrupted 
in  my  sleep  by  ringing  noises  in  my  head, 
though  generally  my  sleep  is  sound.  My 
diet  is  simple.  I  eat  three  meals  regularly 
every  day.  My  breakfast  is  plain,  a  glass  of 
milk,  an  egg,  bread,  and  fish ;  dinner,  a  plain 
steak;  supper,  weak  tea  and  toast.  I  eat 
fresh  vegetables  in  their  season.  Don't  touch 
pies,  cakes,  or  very  much  butter.  I  rise  at 
6,  regularly,  and  retire  at  10.  Use  dumb 
belld  in  the  morning,  and  flesh  towels  at 
night.  Don't  smoke,  or  chew,  or  drink 
liquors  of  any  kind.  If  you  could  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  and  what  will  cure  the 
constant  headache — which  I  can  only  ascribe 
to  the  study  of  the  past  six  years,  for  I  have 
^en  constantly  at  work  at  school  and  coU 
lege— you  will  oblige  me.  The  only  medicine 
I  have  taken  has  been  a  little  tonic — iron,  cali- 
saya  bark  ;  also  citrate  of  magnesia,  to  cure 
constipation  at  times.'' 

The  causes  of  your  headaches  are  imper- 


fect digestion,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  too 
much  mental  effort,  and  too  little  physical  ex- 
ercise. You  must  study  less  and  exercise 
more.  Take  a  great  deal  of  out-door  exer- 
cise. Walk  all  you  can — five  to  ten  miles  a 
day  will  not  be  too  much,  after  you  get  ac- 
customed to  it.  Eat  but  twice  a  day.  and 
take  plenty  of  time  at  your  meals.  Quit 
using  tea,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  fine  flour 
bread,  and  meat  of  all  kinds.  Eat  Graham 
bread,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  If  you  can't  get  such  food  else- 
where, lake  your  meals  at  the  Hygienic  In- 
stitute. The  Movement  Cure  treatment,  in 
connection  with  diet,  would  cure  you  in  a 
short  time. 


Freckles,  Di9Col#ratlons,    etc.— 

^  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  any 
condition  of  the  system  produces  freckles, 
brown  discolorations,  and  dryness  of  skin, 
and  what  will  remove  them — whether  any 
external  application  will  affect  them,  and  if 
they  indicate  an  impure  state  of  the  blood  ?" 

i  These  conditions  are  usually  the  result  of 
an  impure  state  of  the  blood,  or  a  torpid  con- 
dition of  the  liver  and  skin.  The  indications 
for  treatment  are  to  purify  the  blood,  and  pro- 
mote the  healthful  action  of  the  excretory  or- 
gans. The  Turkish  bath  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy  for  nearly  all  affections  of  the  skin. 
The  best  substitute  for  that  is  the  wet  sheet- 
pack.  A  plain,  wholesome  diet,  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise,  and  general  attention  to  health 
conditions  are  very  important  uds,  and  must 
not  be  neglected. 

€llinnte  for  Nervous  Diseases.— 

"Will  you  please  inform  me  in  your  Answers 
to  Correspondents  as  to  the  best  climate  for 
persons  troubled  with  nervous  diseases  ?" 

A  dry,  cool,  and  hilly  or  mountainous  re- 
gion is  desirable  in  such  cases,  but  climate  is 
not  nearly  so  important  as  plain,  nourishing 
food,  out-door  exercise  (when  able,  when  not 
the  Movement  Cure)  sunshine,  pure  air,  men- 
tal quiet,  and  general  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health. 

**  Alcoliol  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  any 
product  of  nature — ^was   never  itself  created  . 
by  Qodt  but  is  essentially  an  artificial  thing, 
prepared  by  man  through  the  destructive  pro- 
cess of  fermentation." — JProf.  H,  MvnroifJf.D, 
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The  Dbbcbxt  of  Mait.  By  Chahlbs  Dabww. 
Illustrated.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co»  1871. 

Whatever  the  reeder  m-.y  think  of  Darwin's  theories 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  human  fhmily,  he  oan  not 
help  but  read  his  works  with  pleasure  and  profit  They 
are  storehouses  of  knowledge  regarding  animals  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  can  nowhere  elM,  m  so  small  oompass,  be 
fbund.  And  then  the  spirit  of  the  bookissobeautiftil. 
We  have  never  had  any  thing  like  It  before,  and  the 
lesson  of  such  a  writer  In  such  a  temper  can  not  &U  to 
produce  a  profound  impression  upon  tiie  minds  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  discuss  the  great  questions  of  the 
age,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  reader. 

An  idea  of  the  book  may  be  had  from  the  headings  of  a 
few  chapters. 

Chapter  I  discusses  the  Evidence  of  the  Deeoent  of  Man 
firom  some  lower  form. 

Chapter  II  makes  a  Comparison  of  the  Mental  Powers 

of  Man  and  Animals. 

Chapter  IV  gives  Mr.  Darwin's  ideas  as  to  the  manner 
of  Development  of  Man  from  some  lower  form. 

Chapter  V  goes  over  the  question  as  to  How  the 
Mental  and  Moral  faculties  were  Developed  during 
Primeval  and  Civilised  Ages. 

Something  over  hall  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  doctrinj  of  sexual  selection,  by  which  is 
meant  the  success  of  oertidn  individuals  over  others  of 
the  same  sex  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
A  couple  of  paragraphs  showing  how  the  human  ra«e 
may  still  make  great  progress  by  what  he  oaUs  sexual 
selection,  will  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
this  journal,  as  the  same  views  have  moro  than  onoe 
found  exprcMion  in  these  pftges. 

Mr.  Darwin  on  this  subject  observes,  *'  Man  scans  with 
scn^ulous  caro  the  character  and  pedigree  of  his  horses, 
oattle,  and  dogs  before  he  matches  them ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  his  own  marriage  he  rarely  or  never  takes  such 
can.  He  is  impelled  by  nearly  the  same  motives  as  are  the 
lower  animals  when  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  though 
he  is  in  BO  far  superior  to  them  that  he  highly  values 
mental  charms  and  virtues.    On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
strongly  attracted  by  men  wealth  or  rank.    Tet  he  might 
by  selection  do  something  not  only  for  the  bodily  consti- 
tution and  frame  of  his  oflkpring,but  for  th^ir  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities.    Both  sexos  ought  to  refrain  from 
marriage  if  in  any  marked  degree  fnfeiior  in  body  or 
mind ;  but  such  hopes  are  ITtopiiin,  and  will  never  be  even 
partially  realized  until  the  laws  of  ioheritance   aro 
thoroughly  known.    All  do  good  service  who  aid  toward 
this  end.    When  the  principles  of  breeding  and  of  in- 
heritance aro  better  tmderttood,  we  shall  not  hear  ignore 
ant  members  of  our  Legislature  rejecting  with  seom  a 
plan  for  ascertaining  by  an  easy  method  whether  or  not 
consanguineous  marriages  aro  injurious  to  man. 

The  advancement  of  the  welfara  of  mankind  is  a  most 
Intricate  problem :  all  ought  to  refrain  from  marriage  who 
can  not  avoid  abject  poverty  for  their  children;  for 
poverty  is  not  only  a  gnat  evil,  but  tends  to  its  own  in- 
crease by  leading  to  recklessness  in  marriage.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Mr.  Oalton  has  remarked,  if  the  prudent 
avoid  maxriage,  while  the  reoklcts  mairy,  the  inferior 


memben  will  tend  to  supplant  the'  better 
society.  Man,  like  every  other  animal,  has  no  doubt  *»• 
Tanced  to  his  present  high  condition  through  a  stnigg> 
for  irr<#-»^  oonasquent  on  his  rapid  mnltipUcation ;  tf^ 
if  he  is  to  advance  still  higher  he  must  remain  eutject  to 
a  seven  struggle.  Otherwise  he  would  eoon  smk  iM 
indolenoe,  and  the  mon  highly-gifled  men  would  net  te 
mon  iucceesftil  m  the  liattle  of  Ufe  than  the  leas-gifiei 
Hence  our  natural  rate  of  incnase,  though  leadiaj  % 
many  and  obvious  evils,  must  not  be  greatly  diminisk'i 
by  any  means.  Then  should  be  open  coenpetitioBfcriS 
men ;  and  the  most  able  should  not  be  pnvented  by  lt« 
or  customs  from  succeeding  best  and  rearing  the  l«f«t 
number  of  offspring.  Important  as  the  struggle  iar  n- 
istenoe  has  been  and  even  sttU  is,  yet  as  far  as  the  higirt 

part  of  man's  natun  is  concerned  then  an  other  afooa 
mon  important  For  the  moral  qualities  are  advMtfef, 
either  dkectly  or  indirectly,  much  mon  thnm|^ths«& 
foots  of  habit,  the  reasoning  powen.  instruction,  rsKgioa. 
etc.,  than  through  natural  eelection;  thou^  to  tla 
latter  agency  the  eodal  instincts  which  afforded  th«  boa 
for  the  development  of  the  moral  sense  may  UaM* 
attributed. 

To  those  who  an  fond  of  scientific  reading  on  the  fc^ 
jects  hero  treated  of;  these  books  wiU  have  apecslai 
charm.    Price  $2.00  per  volume. 

Oh  thb  GjiKBBiB  OP  Spxcibb.    By  St.  Geo; 

MivABT,  F.  B.  8,  New  York  :  D.  Appletoa  4  i 
1871. 
Thoee  who  have  read  Darwin's  great  work  on  the 
cent  of  Man  will  need  also  to  read  this  nply  to  it 
Mlvart ;  it  being,  as  yet,  the  only  answer  that  is  considerti 
worthy  of  the  designation.  While  not  eo  readaWt  aar  p 
frill  of  knowledge  as  Darwin's  book,  it  certainly  B»ta 
some  serious  and  pertinent  otjections  to  his  theones  6a 
a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  and  they  have  alitaiT  * 
tracted  much  attention.  The  spirit  of  the  book  u  cas^ 
reasonable,  and  not  dogmatic.  It  is  nfkcahing  to  see  <« 
men  of  science  diwuaM  the  great  questions  of  the  ^ 
with  so  much  amiability  and  so  little  bitternesi.  By » 
doing,  they  an  working  a  good  work  for  the  oaw^ 
morality  and  religion. 

The  Stout  op  Mt  Lifb.    By  Hakb  ChbistuJ 
AMnxasKM.    New  York :  Hurd  ft  Houghton. 

The  beautiful  stories  and  poems  which  thi« 
writer  has  given  us  from  time  to  time,  have  made  cs  se 
know  him  and  love  him  that  we  catch  eageriy  sttbe 
of  his  life  told  by  himaelJ;  and  we  know  before  ve  im 
that  we  have  a  treat  befon  us.  Tba  autibiograp^T  ** 
first  written  in  1S46,  translated  by  Miss  Howrtt,  »Li  ^ 
lished  in  England.  In  1855  it  was  rowritten  by  A*^^ 
and  expounded,  and  now  on  its  being  translated  *P^ 
into  our  language,  the  author  extends  the  work  up  ts  <* 
date  of  1867,  and  terminates  it  with  an  accouct  o.'^ 
great  festival  at  Odenoe,  which  he  looks  npoa  ^^ 
crowning  honor  of  his  life.  The  hook  is  broogbt  i'^* 
uniform  rotation  with  all  of  his  writings  publidued  '-^^ 
country,  and  is  prefhoed  by  a  flna  portrait  of  tu  s» 
thor. 
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PARAI.T8Ii,  iUTD  OTHU  AFrLIOTIOVS  OV  TBB 
NniTxs ;  nmx  Cv»s  bt  YiBBATomT  akd  SrseiAL 
HoTKHum.  By  OsomoB  H.  Tatlob,  M.D.  Kev 
York  :  &  B.  Wells.    Priet  $1.00. 

Tl&e  object  of  tlda  book  ie  to  ihov  the  importanee  ot 
moTum  in  the  laviiic  body  m  oontribnthig  I  o  its  erolntion 
of  pover ;  to  explain  the  methoda  and  rationale  of  the 
direct  application  of  fSoroe  in  the  Ibim  of  ribratory  motion 
for  coratiTe  piupoeoe ;  to  pofast  out  the  naee  and  limita- 


tions of  other  ezeroiMe  in  diieaaM  of  the  nerrona  system ; 
and,  to  show  the  snecess  of  theee  means  where  others  haye 
failed  in  treating  ohronio  diseases  It  is  the  eut-growth 
of  many  years  rzperienoe  in  treating  a  class  ot  diseasss 
by  means  of  the  modified  and  greatly  improred  form  of 
the  Swedish  Hoyement  CnrOf  or  its  application  by 
cnriondy  derised  machinery  instead  of  by  the  hand. 

The  book  does  credit  to  its  anthor,  and  will  be  but  an- 
other means  of  inersasing  the  amount  of  hygienic,  and 
deoTMsing  the  amoont  of  drag  medication  in  the  world. 
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Facts  tor  the  Ladles.— My  wife  has 

ved  her  Wheeler  tt  Wilson  liachine  ten  yean  withont 
repairs  and  has  vsed  one  needle  for  the  last  thrse  yean. 

0HABLB8  J.  QBAT. 
KunmnoB,  K.  T. 

I  haTe  had  a  Wheeler  ^  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  in  my 
(imUy,  for  fifteen  years,  and  hiyr e  not  paid  a  cent  for  re- 
pairs. All  my  fiunily  sewing  hss  bo<«i  done  with  it,  sad 
ftU  the  tar  liiUng  generally  of  my  stot«. 

A.  MOOB. 

8r.  Paul,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Masey  has  had  her  Wheeler  tt  Wilson  Sowing 
Machine  in  almost  daily  use  fi»r  oTer  eleren  years,  with- 
ont any  repairs.  She  has  done  with  her  own  hands  during 
that  penod  the  larger  portion  of  the  sewing  for  a  family 
of  eleTcn  children  on  the  ICaohlne,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  turn,  aenrants.  She  would  not 
change  her  Wheekr  4k  Wilson  for  any  other  she  has  ever 
•cen.  B.  HAXBY. 

BsAvnoir,  Miss. 

The  Boston  Training  School  for 

Teachers  of  the  Dio  Lewis  System  of  New  Oymnastics 
will  hold  Its  next  session  in  Boston,  from  July  12  till  Sep- 
tember 1.  for  circulars  and  particulars  address  F.  O. 
Welch,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Dio  Lewis, 
UosUm,Mass. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mm.  Gloa- 

■an*8  book,  adTsrtised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
vithagood  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  In  any  q,uantlty.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  sttooess.  We  should  like  to  have  in  erery  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Job  Printing. — ^We  ar«  pr^ared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  Tarious  kinds  of  Jos 
Facrmro :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Enyelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letteiwheads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-daas  New  York  printing 
establishments.   Stereotype  work  dtme  to  order. 

KT*  Our  ftiends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ao- 
eurate  printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscrlptSb  For  terms, 
•end  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quahty  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
closing stamp  for  reply. 


OLVBBZIVO 


WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 


We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH Kod  any 
ono  of  the  following  Journals  one  year  for  the  sum  be- 
low mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $3  00,  and 

Athmtia  IConthly $4  00  for  $5  00 

Harpers'  Monthly 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers'  Baaar 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  for  ft  OC 

Phrenological  Journal S  00  for  4  OC 

Our  Young  Folks.. . ......  3  00 for  S  50 

New  York  Tribune.. 3  00  for  8  35 

American  Agriculturist ..  1  50  for  8  00 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

1  Subscriber $3  00 

4  Subscribers 7  00 

10  Subscribers - 15  00 

35  Subscriber* 35  00 

Single  Numbertf  20  centr. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBEOOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

A  Qood  Sewing  Machine  ia  given 

free  for  a  dub  of  80  subscribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
IS  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  descrriiig  fomlly  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wifo 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma* 
chines  in  use,  and  wo  are  sure  that  it  will  ^re  3rou  good 
satisikction. 

Books  C.  O.  D. — Parties  who  order 
books  win  ilnd  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  bUl.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  txtaa  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
Talue  of  the  order  in  adranoe  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
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S^bbtrtistrntnts. 


ADTUtTiBBMSim  of  all  appropriate  character  will 
be  ixuerted  at  the  following  rates :  Shott  advertisenienti, 
35  cents  per  line ;  thirteen  lines,  for  three  or  ihora  inser- 
tions without  change,  to  per  oent.  disconnt ;  one-half 
oolnmn,  $13 ;  one  column,  $22 ;  one  page,  $40.  All  adTer- 
tisements  must  be  receiTed  at  this  ofBoe  by  the  6th  of 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  Tou  Going  to  New  York  ? 

If  90,  and  yon  wish  to  stop  where  yon  can  FEEL  AT 
HOME,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  BEALTHFUtLT  PRE- 
PARED,  and  PLENTY  OF  IT^ 

Qo  to  the  Hygienic  Inetltute. 

Not.  13  #  16  Laigkt  Strut. 

Horse  Cars  pass  near  the  door  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
making  it  a  rery  conTcnient  stopping  place  tot  persons 
▼islting  New  York,  either  upon  business  or  pleasnze. 
Open  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  day  or 
week,  at  reasonable  rates.  Booms  can  be  secured  in  ad- 
vance by  writing.  Addrzss 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors, 

Noa.  18  *  U  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


CLIMATES 

FOR     ZZVVALZDS 


BY  LEDTAED  BILL. 

This  work  gives  a  carAful  description  of  tha  Climate, 
Soil,  Water,  Air,  Scenery,  and  Natural  AdTantage«of 
HINNESOTA,  for  Tourist,  Inyalid,  and  Emigrant ;  in- 
cluding carefully  prepared  notes  of  the  Climates  of  Flor- 
ida, Nassau,  Fayal,  California,  the  Adirondacks,  etc.  etc., 
together  with  Hints  to  Invalids  of  the  most  inestimable 
value  regarding  the  best  places  to  visit,  etc.  etc.,  in  one 
neat,  illustrated  volume  of  over  SOO  pages,  handsomely 
bound.    Bent,  postpaid,  by  mail,  for  $1.25. 

Address  WOOD  *  HOLBROOK, 

No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Ladies  desiring  to  procnre  a 

FIRST-CLASS  Sewing  MaehiSe  against  easy  monthly 
instalments,  may  apply  to  294  Bowery,  N.  Y.  a^fc. 


Bealds'   Bygeian  Some. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 
A  Splendid  Summer  Residence  for  Invaiid* ! 

DRS.  FT7SEY  and  MARY  H.  HEALD  opened  their 
new  institution  fbr  the  Hygienio  treatment  of  invalids 
(without  medicine),  JAN.  1, 1871. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Heald  (formerly  Dr.  York)  was  widely  kaonrr 
to  Hy^enists  during  several  years*  practice  at  Our  Home, 
DazisviUe,  N.  Y.  ur.  P.  Heald  has  also  had  large  expe- 
rience in  the  Hygienic  svstem  of  treatment. 

The  building,  beautarolly  loeated  in  the  suburbs  o(  a 
most  dolightftil  and  hMlthiul  city,  near  the  romantic  bim: 
historic  Brandvwine,  and  overlookmg  the  Delaware 
River,  is  entirely  new,  and  was  planned  expressly  for  a 
«<  Cuse.'*  Every  apartment  is  wanned  by  SUam-heal'd 
Air,  and  thorou^fhljf  veniilaUd,  thus  giving  a  pure  at- 
mosphere, free  fttmi  all  gas  axid  dust,  and  insoring  the 
comfort  and  welfure  of  winter  guests.  Cjtv  adrajita&es 
with  purt  country  air  and  9urroundimgi»  The  best  appli- 
anoes  provided  for  Water  and  Sun  Baths,  Swedldi  Move- 
ments, etc.  Mrs.  H.  will  devote  especial  attention  lo 
lady  patients,  giving  them  the  boiefit  of  kindly  sympatby 
as  well  as  of  experience  and  skill.  The  Hygienic  diet 
supplied,  will  include  the  choicest  fresh  and  canned  fruiu 
and  vegetables,  and  varied  fkrinaceoiu  preparations^ 

B^lroad  communication  North,  South,  East,  and  We< 

KTFor  Circulars,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp,  HE  ALDS' 
HYOBIAN  HOME,  WUmingtoB,  Delaware.  jy-tf 

Dudley  Kelly's 

Boot  and  Shoe  Emporinm, 

299  HUDSON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

One  Door  from  Spring. 

A  choice  and  select  stodc  of  the  best  goods  manufsr- 

tured  in  New  Yoik,  for  ladies,  gentlemen  and  c^Udrto, 

always  on  hand,  which  I  will  sell  at  lower  prices  than  sst 

other  house  in  the  dty. 

Goods  cheerfully  exchanged  and  money  refunded  f 
they  won't  suit.    Oive  me  a  trial.  * .         je-12t 

Oreat  Attraction  for  Boys! 

RARE  CHANCE  I 


Ltfe  and  adventures  of  Robert  Houdin,  the  most  jGsmoei 
conjuror  the  world  has  ever  known,  just  oommenoed  in 
No.  4S  (Yol.  IV)  of  Hawkt's  Jovrkai..  showing  hov. 
when  a  boy,  he  acquired  his  first  loasons  in  magic,  fau 
youthful  haps  and  mishaps  as  an  amateur  conjuror,  hi? 
amusing  and  startling  adventures,  how  he  invented  and 
performed  his  marvelous  feats,  his  great  magical  contest 
with  the  famous  Arabian  jugglers,  his  invention  of  cnriooc 
mustcai  and  other  automata,  etc.,  etc.,  forming  one  of  tke 
most  fissdnating  narratives  ever  wntten.  Every  boy  will 
long  to  read  this,  also  the  charming  Story  of  a  little 
Russian  Peasant  Boy  who  nee  lo  be  a  Prinee,  School-boy 
Story,  Sea  Story,  and  multitude  of  attractire  talee. 
sketches,  correspondence,  pussies,  amusing  arts  and 
recrestions,  etc.,  etc. ;  and,  to  sflbtd  all  the  opportunity 
to  Ust  Haney*s  Journal,  we  m$^  the  following  itUrd 
offer: 

RARE  CHANCE.— Haney*s  Journal,  a  handj>onK 
eight  page  (40  long  coltmins)  illustrated  family  paper  w  U 
be  sent  six  montht  on  trial  to  any  new  subscriber  ior  the 
nominal  sum  of  25  cents.  Send  «••»  and  irjf  it  1  Single 
copies  of  any  newsdealer— none  free. 

jy-XSt  JESSE  HANEY  ft  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


W 


/ATCHNIAKER^and  JEWELER'S  >*an. 

f  ual,  gives  latest  and  most  approved  sccrels  of  the 
trade,  embracing  watch  and  dock  cleaning  and  repainiir« 
tempering  in  all  its  grades,  making  tools,  oompoundiiifr 
metals,  soldering,  plating,  etc.,  with  plain  instruction*  to 
beginners,  etc.  25  cents.  Painter's  Manwal,  50  ceBt«: 
Soapmaker's  Manual,  25  cents  ;  Horsc8hoer*8  Manual,  2i 
cents ;  Cheap  Book  of  Alphabets,  SO  cents.  Of  boakf«llen 
or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by 
jy-X2t  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  X.  Y. 

Eclectic  Medical  College.— 

Lectures  commenoe  October  8, 1871.  Fees  for  one  coone. 
$30.00 ;  perpetual  scholsrshipi,  160.00.  No  other  expenses. 
Send  for  announcement.  JOSEPH  SITES,  M.B.,  Defo, 
No.  514  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. jy.3t* 

Bealthy  Bread.— Oraham  Gems 

are  made  of  milk  and  Oraham  Flour  only,  without  rract, 
eoda,4>r  salt.  For  sale  fresh  every  day  by  L.  ANG  KK  Xo. 
11  Bleecker  Street,  New  York.  jj-lt* 


ADTBETISIKU    DEPARTMENT. 
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COLGATE  &  CO/S 

CASHMERE   BOUQUET  SOAP  ha» 

I  amel  but  tery  dehghtfvl  perfvme,  and  i»  in 

mery  reepeet  ivperior  for  TOILET  USE. 

Sold  iff  Dealert  in  Parfvmery  and  ToiUt 

Art  ides. 


•afest  &  Best 


Do  Tonr  Own  Printing  I 

Novelty  Job  Prlnttna 
Preii, 

■      Thd  mott  voJaablB  &iidlti«i  Ut 

-.UuBviiHiuOFrm. 

a    The  mrHt  efflmimt  inilructor 

^    The  DKOtfa^ciiuitlng  BDd  In- 


illiutuled  punuLIet  to  BENJ.  O.  WO0I>S, 

IS'Bmiilwar.  KowYo'I;  Ki'llit,  Uovlll 
9IT  Mukcl  rtrwt,  Philsdelphm,  1^. ;  Km,. 
■11.45  V.  WuhiDgton  itreet,  Chicago,  ID., 


Advertisers  should  send  for 

wax.     J.    OAAXTOlff'S 

OATALOQtJB  OF 

Advertising  Medinms. 


■  39  Pu^  &«*•  Ke«  York. 


VIN' 


EOAB.  b 


FRASEANT  SAPOLIENE 


II  klnd*af  ClDthiudClothiii 


Fsnn-  <>DO<ls  Daalan.    FKAGBANT  SA^ 

U  BanOay  at,  New  York,  te  Ls  Belli  Bt.,  Chiago. 

reductTonof'prices 

TK)  aoNFoaji  TO 

REDUOTIOIO'  of  DVTXBS. 

CREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BT  OETTIKO  UP  OLDBS. 
tXrHeni  tor  oar  N«w  Prioo  Llrt,  ud  e  Cluh  Form  will 

The  Great  American  Tea  Oo. 

31  &  83  Vcscy  Street. 


43  $75  to  $250  per  month,  XS 


9»    FEOVEll  COJIJIHW  SE.V3H  FAMILY 

OX)W  ACKINE.    ThJ.  mechinB  will  Btllch,  ttPlq,  (Pll. 

--1  tQtk,  qoilt,  cotd,  bind,  braid,  ind  smhioider  in  e 

^^  mcKt  luperiar  minnn.   Prise  odIt  (13.   Fully  li. 

■     cnM^d  and  varruted  Cor  fin  Teui.    We  wiU  pey 

",  *lilM(or«njni»dilB«th«twilleowartninmr,ia(ito 

'a   h«3utifal.orinanelutk>eemtlisaoan.  Itmakai 

(U  tho-'EUstialdekBtiteti."  Eien eecoad rtitcfa eui 
■-*i   hf  out,  end  itm  the  elstli  can  not  b«  pnlied  aurt 

fi    wilhonl  l»ring  It,    Te  pay  AfsDll  frnin  IVi  lo 

S*~  whiEf^Iwin  that  imonDt  can  be  made.  AddraH 
i>  SSCOIEB  &  CO.,  Butm,  Mtui. ;  I'UUbargh,  Pa. ; 
■>-  M.  iMdi,  Ml.,  or  Chietgo,  IJi. 


WZU  THB7  WEAR? 

PLaii>Tii.Li,  01.,  April  as,  IBJl. 
Kb.  E,  U.  Lit.  ^nnf,  HarlfOid  : 
Dua  SiK—Thi  Seven  FLOREVCB  Uachinea  bought 

larly,  by  power,  from  ten  to  twelve  bann  b  day,  by  ET- 


FLORENCE. 

rialnvllle  MPg  Co. 


pHEAP  AOVERTISINC,-Wewiu  in»naii 

Kj    adTSTtiHinnlt  B  l£iaHT^Ul(DBED  Anerioan 

NEWSFAFERS  for  SIX   DOU.ABS  I'ER  LINE  pet 
wetk.    OnellneanaweekwillooitSiiDallan,  Twollnea 


BOWEIJ.  k  CO., . 


1      9 


THEA-NCCTAR 


avBTywherv,  And  for  sale  i 
■ale  only  by  the  Qrtal  AUanli 
PariJU!  Tta  Co.,  8  OhuichBt 


a  HOVELTY  CO..  Saco,  Uaii 


It  l^jToiebeil.    Ail" 


REVISED    EDITION. 

A   WINTER 
inr    rxoRZDA. 

BT  LEDTAED  BILL. 

With  Uliutzatioiu  by  Forlm,  compriain^  viflwd 
of  UiB  old  city  of  St.  Angiutine,  and  ths  Nut- 
Ural  Scmery  and  objects  in  Eiutem  Florida. 

Boil,  Climate, 
rith  Skatchea 
iitodisl  Hom- 

Diary,  and  Hinta  (o  Touriit.  InralldB,  and  Spoitsmen. 
The  work  ii  replete  with  information  fOr  oU  cIuki  of 
people.  The  adaptability  ot  the  elimata  to  Inralida  la 
carefully  treated.  The  chapter  on  Orange  Culture  alcn* 
Ia  worth  the  price  of  the  work.  Sent  by  mail,  poatpaidi 
far  tl.U. 

S9~  Anypenou  ordering  both  the  aboT*  and  Mr.  KU'i 
new  book  pn  Tim  CLIMATEB  FOR  1XVALLD8,  at  oaa 
tlme.oanharetheml'ortS.OO,    Addnu 
■WOOD  & 


11  La^t  street,  Hev  YoiA. 


Mrs.  Tonrne,  SKagnetic  and 

Eloclrio  Fhyeician,  H  Clinton  Place  <Ws!t  elh  Stroeti, 
New  York.  Chronio  Inralida  treated  with  caie.  The 
Iitieaiei  ot  Women  treated  with  groat  lucceo.     j;-II* 


THE    HERALD    OF    HEALTO. 


aOOD    BOOKS. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY ;  or,  Signs  of 

Chancier,  ■«  manllut^it.  throoEh  Tfmpcnmeiit  Bad 


tritbmi 


IB  thou 


I.  B.  Weix*.  Iiith»ait;luo[)Hndiag.  Tricc.ln 
ODQ  lima  Talnme.  76Bpp.,haadHiBol]r  boDndlnmBiliD, 
ti ;  in  heavy  ulf,  rnvtitsil  sdgH,  %t ;  turkey  manxxoi 

roll  gilt,  tio- 
HOW  TO  READ   CHARACTER.    A 

Sew  IlIuitisladauid-bookori'hrenolDn'udFliniiig- 
nomy,  for  Stndciiti  iiiil  Eiunlntn,  with  a  Cbart  for 
reoordinff  Uia  bLhi  of  I1i«  differflat  Orguu  of  the  Bmin, 
la  thfl  DolinutioD  oC  ChancUr,  vltli  upward!  of  I'D 
Engnnuil.  tMotandbntb  fapoi.ll.   Iluilln.tl.U- 

WEDLOGK;  or,  the  Right  Relations 

ofU»S«n.  DiMlailngthtLawiatCoiijncalSslKitioii, 
aad  ihowisg  who  may  and  wbo  may  not  ICvry.  For 
both  B»H.  By  B.  B.  Will*.  Flaln,  tl.M;  Eitia 
|ilt,*l. 

THE  HUMAN  FEET.    Their  Shape, 

Sne  and  Fnper  Oars.    ShawinctluirlfBtnralPnfHit' 

Shape  and  CoDrtructicD ;  thtirprfMnt  Dttonsed  Con- 
dition; Dud  how  Flat  Fiet,  Olitorled  Toaa,  aod  other 
IMlHU  am  to  b«  Presented  or  Conwlsd  ;  with  Dime- 
tioDS  Tar  DrriaiDg:  then  eloiuulj,  and  comlorUbly. 
with  Hint!  upon  TariouimaCtttanlaiinito  thsgenarai 
■nliicct.  Witb  DUUrsui  lUtutiatlou.  A  handMo* 
llmo,  tl  JI. 

LIFE  AT  HOME ;  or,  The  Family  and 

ita  Mtmben,  Buibandi,  Wivea,  Famiiti,  Children, 
Urolhcni.  Bitten,  Emptoyon  and  Employed,  etc.  By 
ItiT.  WiLLiAH  AiKHiK,  D.D.  X  work  which  >bDald  be 
found  in  ovary  lunlly.    |1.M.    Elba  gilt,  fl. 00. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN :   ConBidered  in 

their  Ttclatiena  to  each  Other,  and  to  the  Wsrld.  Sy 
UaHUT  C.  FaDDiR.    llmo, bncy  elolb.    Fricetl.W. 

MAN,  IN  GENESIS  AND   IN   GE- 

Or^HlY ;  or,  Iho  Biblical  Anouit  of  ICan'g  Creation, 
tatted  by  Scientlflc  TtaHriat  at  hii  Orl(in  and  Antiquity. 
By  Joatra  F.  Tnmreoa,  D.D.,  LL.D.  One  Toloma, 
llmo.    PrioaSl.DD. 

CHILDREN,      THEIR      DISEASES 

AHD  UANAOEMEITT.    By  Jon,  Snir.    Pri«)LM. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNGh,    Price  15  oonu. 

EXHAUSTED  VITALITY.     Price  «1. 
HOW  TO  BATHE.    Price  30  cents. 

In  Preparation. 
PARTURITION   WITHOUT   PAIN. 


Oonant's  Binder, 

OB  BOOK  COVERS  RH 
FEBIODICAU 

Adipl«d  to  Ibe  JIieU 
Tbk   Hi»i-.d  or  Hiiin 


A  cheap  and  imti 
metbod  at  Brndin*  Uf 
■Inet,  Papen  asd  Uu 
EjEtnmely    fiinple^      ^< 


being  jut  Ibe  thlD|  iW  f 
terrlng  UifiaiBn  jrrli 
and     olean.— ««*» 

Thii  la  a  naetnl  Invrntion,  hy  whieb  a  PerioditBl  i>  I 
eerledlaamomenlbetweeotwodiirableimcia.  Tu-j 
iiaea  are  made.    A  good  tUng.— Xis  rwk  IVi»at. 

Cooant'e  Binder  ii  one  of  the  beat  and  eheepr*  ™ 
trlTanoei  tot  keeping  Periodieabin  good  cmdilKii  ^ 
we  haTB  eier  •eeo,  and  it  neeti  a  want  tba«  hu  <■ 
been  fall  in  erery  reading  family.  It  i>  atrouudlo 
ble,  aodia  deaigiwd  either  fci  a  Tampoiary  oi  Pbimm 
BlndeF."~£EiUiiH  GautU, 

-WOOD  «  HOLBUOOK. 


Oheapest  and  Best  in  thi 

COUNTUy  ft)ll  THE  PRICE  J-BfMT  Boy  nd  Cn 

every  ParsDI,  BTery  Bnnday-School,   Dey^ScboDl,  " 
Temperance  Bodetj  ihonld  ntiacnba  tat 

The  Young  People's  Helper. 

a  Monthly  Paper  tor  American  Boyi  and  (Hrli;  \f'M 
pagee,  IlluWraied:  M  CENTS  A  YBAK.  SlonB.  = 
die,  poetry,  dialognet,  puaalea,  etc.,  in  wery  evA^ 
Eight  ypuB  ettablisbed.  The  lieet  paper  pan^Tk'i  3 
giie  Iheir  ohildTen.  Pare,  freih,  crixiDat,  liTily.<-.fi 
out,  initructira,  and  entertaining.  Tw*^liir^  tt^  ^ 
fcr^fn  price  m  prfmimmtf  Etott  body  lendt  f«l 
Samplea  int.  AOENTB  VASTED  eTerywheie. 
Z.  POPE  VOSE,  PDauPHU. 
a-St  Rockland.  Hia. 


Saratoga  Springs  B«niedii 

mSTITDTB.— New  InoniTenieotc,  in  moden  mat  A 
glut  ityle.  DBS,  BTRONO,  ita  Fropneton.  ut  (nJ 
ateeof  the  Melioal  Department  of  New  York  rnivml 
andgiie  tpedalattenliontoLung,  Femsle,' 
OhronloDlaBaaea.  =' 

Among  iti  ipeciat  oppX^anwi  are  the  Tnrkiib.  fnlpU 
Air,  Eniilan,aad  ETecIn-Tbaraial BMbi,  fj^iuhi'-' 
Tacnnm  Trcatmest,  Swediab  lloTenunt  Cnre.  U'd 
pathy.etc.  etc. 

Indoned  by  BIthop  Simpeon,  Prafeaaor  Taylor  L^ 
Ii.  U  D,,  Rei.  T.  L.  Cuylrv,  D.D.,  etc.  etc 

For  dsKtiption  ot  our  appllanoea,  iliiweii  CreaM.  i 
eimoet,  etc.,  ttndfor  ciradar.  td 


"  Amer.  School  Inst,."  iow.it 

To  aid  those  who  want  well-qnallfinl  TeJKbi:i. 
To  npretent  Teachen  who  eerb  poaitioai : 
To  fia  pareule  information  of  good  School!  -. 
To  sell,  rent,  and  eidiaBg*  School  Piopcrtita. 

J.  V.  BCHEBMEBBOBM,  A.  M.,  Actsatr. 


See    Book    AdTertisemestl 

read  Ibem  canlolly.  and  then  uk  yonrtri!  I " 

purchaae,  T«ad,  and  become  poateeeed  of  mfiiM 

tion  higbly  important  to  yani  well  hein;  tn  iin 

WOOD  *  HOLDBOOK,  IS  Ikifhl ».,  \. '  . 


ADTEBTI8IN0    DEPABTHKNT. 


CIEAM  TEA»T,  ma  WEIMT, 


Pradncci  'Qm  Bnost  Cookery  known  to 
Science;  TasHtm  tS  diUcIci  moi*  Moder, 
lijht  a:id  UcIIcio-.i3i  c^vci  one^Uid  tlu 
B!iciit(ml3s;  takes  low  to  do  tb9  irark;  ah 
nji  nllable  I  foU  w«lsU:  kMkln  M*. 
Q3IJ}  XZUL  SAU&ATUl 
Tba  XTatnrml  etiolB«  of  tbe  b«M  Qonaa. 
*tm  I3  Amelias ;  Raads  vlthoQt  &  rltal 
tepnrtlr,  beolUiftihicas.  ooonwuy  uid  fln* 
Mokerr.    Depot  113  LIbOTty  St.,  K*w  Talk. 

Cmpire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine 

P>lest«d  F<b.  14,  IMOh  ud  Bapt.  IS.  1«S&. 
ffCdid  Ita  ^»i(  JVi*f  ■!  tt<  Ami  Aw  ^  tt*  Jaun. 
u  ^nuiinu,  ia  Jfat  Towt,  Oct.  A  »",  and  hifhat 
•min/or  04  Sul  Man/aelurima  MaAitu  •!  Itl  Porif 

Xo.  1,  FAHaT  lUCBntB. 

whuioB.  pnmnieg  muiT  ran  and  nluUs  iiapron- 
trati.  hHfiif  bacB  maimd  br  Um  nual  pnlnoDd  «■• 
(tu.  ud  pnmmBMd  l«  b*  rimfUdltj  tad  fatteUon 


THE  INDEX, 

A  VEEKLY  FAPBK  DBVOrES  TO 

F&BS     KBLZGIOZar, 

rUSUBEED  BY  THE  INDBX  ASBOCIAIIOK,  <VT 

TOLKDO,  OHIO. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

TUB  tSDEXmeeastaamriMiiltaf  KlnHiiidaBaDd 

■miDf,  wlttumliMklnirtsliHiBaBiic  It  Tilh  Ibc  Bibtr. 
Ii  rirniiilMi  nn  ■ntlriilTjInit  Ttial  of  r«voo  and  riibt. 
II  bfllena  In  Tnitb,  Tnsdoin,  Pro(n«,  Eii<ul  Blghti, 
ud  BtoUmtI J  Ijtrt. 

Th*  tmifllioo  Ircna  ChrUUultT  to  Tirt  RcUfion. 
tbimth  whlah  llu  dTiliaad  irciU  la  ncir  pHrinK.  but 


i.  InsiacitT  la  irT  mn  dH 
i.  b_(nM^*  noiB  while  In 


Empire  BKriat  UmUh  )•  enrnpt  fM 
IJcciiDQi     AdditHIhe  EMPIBE  8EWUTU  MACQIME 
u.,  IM  BowcTj,  K.  Y, 

For  30  Subscribers  and  t70, 

>  Tto  HiKiLu  ar  Huii*.  w*  vUl  Mod  411  Ebdit 
c*ia(  lUctiiB*  vorth  M 

TOOD  *  HOLBROOK. 
t-tf  »  Lklfbt  Street,  He*  York 


^portant  to  Mercliaata  and 
Bianiifiuitiirera 

WHO  VtSH  TO 

Increase  their  Business. 


tERCAytZLB  i  STATISTICAL  AGEXCY, 
r  I  I  Nassau  8tr««t,  Mew  York. 

.uEb  an't  Weet.  with  whom  mdTutegeoui  «mfiffeineTiU 


wetk.  \l  the  Oigent  lu 


-..-».  forwudlDf  tlOO.M. 

I  tlOO.OO  tor  M  lubH^pttoiK,  ii  au- 

U.OO,  lonriTdiDiit')  00;  udMon. 

I  OTdinuT  butiueia  eDerjTT.    Vet 
t  t*.M  ■  <1mt~u  mnch  u  hli  rep- 


famtt  lutd  ntt  qU  wmt  fiom  one  jKitoJflpt. 
End  tfa4  pipei  wbtierar  dlncted,  ud  1»  the 

rb*  mbeorlptloB  priae  of  T>n  Inn  ia  fvs 
T«*r  tn  eaoh  and  BTerr  eaBe.  iikrariablj  in  ad" 


O    ^t*ilu£foTIBJiu«biiiiiRi<Ia  or  arU^lVi  IE 
Tvrau  Die.  manj  of  them  made  at  triflLni  aoit  an 


readllv  at  Urfa  profll*.    1 


daea.  perfomerTr 
lUDT  aoapa.  ilTai 
dlala.  del 


I,  vermin  rtmidlaa.  whua.i 

„— r- — DO   boTeragea.  candlaa,  tr 

patent  rifhta,"  moneT  maUng  uta.  and  Is 
Dthera,  man?  of  wbicb  are  advarliaed  and  1 


7-X«  JBS9E  HANBY  *  CO..  IIB  Na« 


pIROUS  FREEj-Apj  boT  ran  leach  hia  pel, 
\J  Bmuaisn  and  voniiertnl  tricka  br  Uaney'i  Art  al 
TrainiDH  Anlnula.  TsUa  all  aecrrta  of  tbt  pmtaalon, 
and  aipLaina  al)  [eata  aver  exhibited.  110  pages,  CO  en- 
RUTiiiD,  oniT  M  oanti  of  bookHlleta  or 
JT-UI  J^E  HAKEY  ft  CO.,  IIS  Ifa»a  St.,K.  Y. 


The  Eluiba  Wateb  Cube  will 

ire-opened  Uar  lit  for  tbaieoeptloa  of  pallFDla,  bnnii 
ndaiOugenenlcareaf  Dr.  B.  0  Oltaaon  and  Un.  B. 


I.  v.,  aeaisKd  hf  U 
uOnn,  £tmlra,N 
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THE    HERALD    OF    HEALTH. 


*  ^>i^^td^^<m^^k^^^^^^^^sm^^0^0^^^0^r^^ 


AeElVTS   WAlffTEBI 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  jn  the  XJnHod  States 
to  canrasB  for  THE  HERALD   OF  HEALTH   AND 
JOUKNAL  OF  PHYSICAL  CTTLTUBE,  and  aU  ou 
Publications. 

'  We  give  the  xaost  Liberal  ladnocmants,  and  money  ean 
bo  made  and  good  dona  at  the  same  time. 
For  termf,  address 

WOOD  ft  HOLBEOOK,  Pnbllshcrs, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  Tone 

ad  xzsT  or  books 

JFOR  SALE  £7  WOOD  ^  HOLBROOK, 
16  l-night  Street,  New  York. 

DIPTHERIA ;  Its  N^ature,  History, 

Oanses,  Prerention,  azid  Treatment  on  Hygienic  princi- 
ples, etc    Trice,  by  mail,  $1 25. 

It  contains  chapters  on  the  Nosology  and  Technology 
of  Diptheria,  DescriptiMl  and  Pathology  of  Diptheria, 
the  iklse  Mbmbrane,  History  and  Infectiousness  of  Dip- 
thena,  its  Causes  and  Mortality,  Complications  and  Se- 
quels, Morbid  Anatomy  of  Diptheria,  the  Drug  and  the 
Hygienic  Treatment,  Stimulation,  etc. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLAT- 

FORM ;  or.  An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.  Being  the  substance  of  Addresses  delivexed 
in  the  Queen's  Concert  Rooms,  London ;  to  which  is  ad- 
ded a  Di9cussion  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Alcoholic 
Mf^cation.    Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

This  ezoellent  Temperance  document  should  be  read 
by  cTery  one  who  would  tmderstand  the  true  arguments 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

WATER  CURE  FOR  THE  MIL- 

LION.— The  processes  of  the  Water  Cure  Explained, 
Popular  Errors  Exposed,  containing  Rules  lisr  Bathing, 
Dieting,  Exercising,  Becipea  for  Cooking^  directions  l!i>r 
Home  Treatment,  and  oases  to  illustrate,  etc  Price,  by 
mail,  SO  cents. 

THE  TURKISH  BATH;  Its  His- 

tory  and  FhOosophy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson.  With  Notes 
ard  an  Appendix  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.— This  is  the 
only  book  on  the  Turkish  Bath  published  in  this  country. 
Illustrated.    Price  25  cents. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— 

Being  a  Prise  Essay,  showing  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is 
a  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  eril.  By  Hbvbt 
OxBBOKS,  M.  D.,  Editor  Paeifio  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.    Price,  by  mail,  20  cents. 

RATHE'S  MANUAL  OF  GTMNAS- 

TICS.  Illustrated.  For  Instruction  m  Classes  and  Pri- 
vate use.  Dio  Lewis's  System  Explained.  By  W.  L. 
Rathe.    Price  40  cents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LT7NGS.  Oiving  their  Cause,  means  of  Prevention,  and 
methods  of  Cure.    Price  25  cents. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN. 

This  work,  long  in  preparation,  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
waeka.    Price,  by  mail,  $1 00. 


Xist  of  Articles  for  Sale  b; 

WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  Tort 

BACON'S  HOME  GYMNASIUM,  with  "bool 
of  explanation  and  100  cuts,  $10. 

^Trapeae  Adjustment,  with  82  illustrations,  #3  50. 


Swing  A4justment,  Ibr  children,  $1  50. 

Each  part  sold  separately.    The  whole,  $15. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  Oymnastio  appara- 
tus for  home  use  ever  Invented.  Any  one  can  uae  it.  Fct 
weak  chests,  backs,  and  sides  ito  uae  is  the  best  remedy 
known.  A  half  hour's  use  of  it  daily  would  prev«&t  aal 
cure  man^  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  consumption. 

SYRINGES.— The  beat  Btylee  in  market 
Usual  style,  by  nuul,  $3.  for  children,  with  £ye  anl 
Ear  Douche  for  sores,  etc.,  $2.  The  Spray  Syringe,  |;. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— We  HtiU  have  a  few 
Bound  Volumes  for  IMS,  18M,  1867,  1868  and  1809  for 
sale,  postpaid,  by  mail,  for  $3  Soon  It  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS— so  that 
every  one  can  bind  their  numbers  and  preserve  them 
neatly.    50  cents. 

BREAD  PANS— for  makini;  light,  aerated 
Bread  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  other  poisonoo* 
compounds.    Only  by  Express,  $1  25. 


HAND  MILLS— for  cracking  Wheat,  makiog 
Busk,  Hominy,  eto.   By  Express,  $S. 

BEST  GRAHAM  CRACKERS— per  barrel 
$10     Half  banel  -SB  lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTRIC    MACHINES— KidderV,  hesi 
Manutaotured,  $20  to  $22. 

FILTERS.- Eedaies,  Family  Size,  $10 50. 


Hygienic  Borne  Water  Cure, 

687  CaUfotnia  Street,  ^ 

SAN  FRAKCISOO,  Cal. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  complete  Hm'tll 
Institute  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  based  strictly  on  the  II^ 
pienic  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  smith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  w!tb  cpfS 
iai  reference  to  its  supplying  the  place  in  Sen  Franci»i 
that  the  Laight  Street  House  and  uygienin  Ia-9titute  fu9 
nishes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Iteform  in  l^cw  York  ctjt 
The  Medical  I>ep&rtment  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  oil  wh 
mav  desire  hotpitalitiea,  and  the  Boardmg  Depaftmeci ) 
well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  friouds  o 
Hygiene  throughout  the  ooaa  AU  aio  cozxUally  inr.ul 
to  visit  our  healthful  Home. 

BABLOW  J.  SMITH,  K.  B., 

Ck>nsulting  Thysidsn* 
E,  8.  MACBETH,  M.  D., 

ang-tf  Attending  Physicisc. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  415, 

Canal  Street.  Ladies*,  Gentlemen's,  Boys*.  Missei'  lol 
Children's  Boots,  Shoes  and  Babben,  in  all  their  jk** 
ties,  always  on  hand.  "Wozk  made  to  order,  and  B(T«ii« 
ing  drue  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reasonable  terrxM. 

DAVID  WALiOSR, 
n-ly  ISo.  416  Canal,  comer  Snlbvon  Street 

D.  H.  PauuE,  PrinUr,  at  tiu  Hygienic  ImtUt^t^  A'.  '* 


HE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York  City. 

A.    L.   V/OOD,    M.  D.,    Physician. 

1  bvtn  ^n  mcceural  DperHtLon  Tor  more  thita  tvfint7  jpnn,  ITB  l«1Hf6ld, 
,  without  piiBoninjt  them,  bj  Hj^enic  *gencip«  alone 
iHOt,  geiiul  Hoiii  to  frlcndi  ot  ilyKitaa  throughout  tbe  world,  TbeneTCT  tbty  Tialt  tUadlT. 

OVRB     DBFARTMBIVT. 

Tklah  Baths,  Elsotrlo  Baths,  Vapor  Batns,  Swsdlsh  Movement  Cure, 
achine  Vibrations,  th«T«Hadu<!titfiiiivi'r»<>unM  or  the  Water  Cure,  Lifting  Our*, 

agnstism,  H™llh'ul  Food,  ■  PleM.n1  Uumr.  Etc.  ttv,  fiHicnUr  ntlrntLon  K  (nvrn  to  Ibo  treitmnt  ot  ill 
ntur  ell  RUNIC  DISEASE,  eapeci^lly  of  UtieuniatiiiD,  Ooat.  Dysprprnit,  Conilipi-Iioii,  Tarpidilf  or  the  LJTer, 
ti  Luni^  tad  Incipient  Conniiaptlon.  Puilf ili.  Poor  CircuUtioD.   Oeiwnl  IMbilitj.  Curruure  ot  the  SpilM, 

iraitioo  iboald  a»nd  for  a  Circular,  nmtwniag  further  pmticolart,  tenet,  no.,  which  wUt  ba  lent 
:  b;  ntum  mil. 

BOAKDZnre    DErABTMBirT. 

s  o-»r  thi  doon  to  All  put!  of  the  ■tUj,  nulling  it  »  Tery  conTenient  itoppioK-plue  tor  perKim  vlating  tiv,  ciljr  on 
nnrd  or  pleuare.  Our  tabic  ii  lupplied  wiib  the  Bal  Kindi  of  rood,  Hralth/uUy  Prtparril,  and  rirnty  nfit.  In 
•f  r^pecU  il  ii.uDeqiulel.    Com<^  ud  See  \  nod  Irun  bow  lo  lire  hHltfahillr  it  home.    Tcima  nuoneble. 

WOOD  *  HOLBBOOK.  Proprietors. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

rublished  by  WOOD  A  BOXBILOOK,  15  laight  St.,  N.I 


MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  CLIMATE, 

aa  adapted  to  Consumptires,  Invalids,  end  all  who  wii^h 
to  make  the  Stote  a  Home.  By  Lkotard  B11.L,  Author  of 
**  A  Winter  in  Florida."    Price  $1.15,  postpaid,  by  mail. 

Thift  delightful  book,  while  a  godsend  to  invalicto  and 
consumptivei,  will  bo  found  equally  interesting  to  sports- 
men  and  settlers,  who  would  find  a  home  in  this  far- 
famed  State.  It  contains  a  beautiful  view  of  Mmnehaha 
Falls,  and  also  chapters  on  the  climate  of  all  those  places 
which  are  most  desirable  aa  resorts  for  invalids,  includ- 
ing Florida,  Nassau,  the  Adirondacks,  California,  the 
White  Mountains,  etc.  etc.  This  work,  and  the  one  on 
Florida  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wirhes 
to  find  the  best  resorts  for^health. 

A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.      By 

LEDTAao  Bill.  With  illustrations  by  Forbes,  compris- 
ing views  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Scenery  and  objects  in  Eastern  Florida.  Tourists, 
Sportsmen,  Invalids,  and  all  who  would  escape  the  rig- 
ors of  a  Northern  Winter,  or  find  a  Home  in  a  delight- 
ful dime,  should  read  this  book ;  so  also  those  who  would 
know  all  about  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  its 
adaptation  lor  Horticulture,  Orange  eulturo,  and  for 
cheap  and  desirable  homes.  It  oontaiBB  250  pages.  Price 
$1.25,  by  mail. 

The  author  justifies  the  predictions  of  the  climate, 
sajring  that  it  is  so  dalighttul  that  bo  disease  can  expe- 
rience it  without  iavorable  effect. 

SEXUAL     PHYSIOLOGY.  —  Thia 

work  contain!  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries 
in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes ;  Explains 
the  origin  of  Human  Life ;  how  and  when  Menstruation, 
Impregnation,  and  Conception  occur;  giving  the  laws  by 
which  the  number  and  fex  of  offspring  are  controlled, 
and  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  beautiful  and  heaUhy  children.  With  80  fine 
engravtngs.  AgenU  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Price,   by  mail,  $2. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  the  members  of 
every  family.  As  an  evidence  of  its  popularity,  we  may 
remark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold, 
and  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  If  a  copy  of  this 
work  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  wo- 
man, it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  better,  but 
give  them  a  knowledge  all  should  possess. 

PHYSICAL  PERFECTION. —  Con. 

trtining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  the  Human  Body  ;  the 
Perfect  Man  and  Woman;  the  Temperaments  ;  Laws  of 
Human  Configuration ;  Embryology ;  Childhood  ;  Effects 
of  Mental  Culture ;  Moral  and  Emotional  Influences ; 
Social  Conditions  and  Occupations ;  Effects  of  Climate 
and  Locality;  Direct  Phyiiical  Cultut«;  Practical  Hy- 
giene; Womanhood;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the  Arts 
of  Beauty;  External  Indications  of  Figure,  fltc.  etc. 
Beautiftilly  Illuatratcd  with  100  Engravings,  and  hand- 
somely bound.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

This  work  has  b^n  through  many  editions,  and  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  thousands. 


TALKS  TO  MY  PATTENTS.-EiL 

on  Getting  Well,  and  Keeping  Well.     By  Mk.  L  \ 
Olkasok,  M.  D. 

Women  Agenti  wanted  ererytcAcrr.    Thousands  .1 
ies  of  the  work  are  bemg  sold.    Full  contents,  aixi  '►:: 
of  agency  sent  on  application.    Price,  by  mail,  fl..- 

ThiH  book  is  designed  maiaiy  for  women,  of  ai:  . 
It  treats  principally  on  the  DiaeasM  of  Womer^  j 
includes  chapters  on  Child  Bearing,  and  the  Cat«  eft 
dren.    Harper's  ICagatine,  m  reviewing  the  work,  s* 

**Mrs.  Oleaaon  is  able  to  say  something  to  Tiv<tf  j 
to  mothen  which  no  man  could  say.  Time  t*L. 
difference  of  optmon  about  the  value  of  the  prattica.  -w 
gcstions  she  affords,  whidi  are  characAeriaed  by  ^^ 
philosophy  and  dear,  good,  sterling  common  sen*^. 
wish  the  ohaptor,  *' CoafldenUal  to  Moth«ra,'' nugt 
published  as  a  tract,  and  sent  to  eT«ry  moth»  is 
land." 

Mi-s.   Dr.   Say  Ies,  after   reading    it,   says,  *  1  v  .- 
rather  have  written  that  book  than  been  quec^'i 
greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  oms  :** 

No  woman  can  read  it  without  being  made  wl-^ 
better,  and  without  being  better  qaaUlled  for  all  ibf  ^ 
ties  of  life. 

MORAL,   INTELLECTUAL,  AM 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE;  OR, THE  PHIL060PHT  ■ 
TRUE  LIVING.    By  Ptofeosor  F.  Q.  WtLm,  *4. 
tendent  of  Phyaleal  Culture  in  Yale  Col]c«r.    I; 
tains  over  400  pages,  and  is  beautifully  boimd.    Pr> 
nuul,  $2.S5. 

This  book  is  the  most  perfect  Encydopedxa  of  Grsr 
tic  exercises  of  the  most  approved  method  in  enm 
It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  do  every  thin?,  t 
the  building  of  a  gymnasium  and  choof^ing  afft^i*-, 
doing  the  exereises.     The  series  of  exeiri^cs  ^;' 
Indian  clubs  alone,  is  the  bert  ever  publisht^i. 
who  H-ant  a  work  on  gymnastic  culture  should  n«^  •. 
get  this  one.    Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says,  "  Thia  is  an  j..-. 
ble  guide  to  physical  culture 


», 


t> 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  ;  or,  HTMA 

DEGENERACY,  ITS  NATURE  AKD  RKMEBW 
Isaac  Jsjf kings,  M.  D.    Price,  by  mail,  $1,50 

This  work,  prepared  by  a  oonscientions  itn*i  f. 
thropical  thinker,  is  foil  of  interest   to  all  who  v-. 
ing  light  on  the  important  questiona  of  which  it  t^ 
It  is  dreply  religious  in  its  tone,  and  contains  .  i.. 
tudeof  valuable  hints  on  the  treatment  of  disvt^  > 
natural  means.    Any  person  sending  us  a  new  i^* 
ber  for  Thk  Herald  or  Hsalth  and  $2,  ?hai 
this  work  Freis. 

THE    NEW    HYGIENIC    C(X'» 

BOOK.  By  Mrs.  M.  M.  Joifsa.  Thia  work  coata  a- 
cral  hundred  recipes  for  cooking  the  moat  palatal.* 
wholesome  food  without  the  use  of  deleterions  coai  < . 
Also,  directions  for  Washing,  Ironing.  lemoruis  f^ 
Canning  Fruit,  etc.  Price  SO  oenta,  postpaid  S>  • 
thousands  have  been  sold. 

WOMAN'S  DRESS ;  with  nuu..r 

Engravings,  showing  how  Woman's  Clothing  i«:  ^-  - 
beauUful,  healthful,  and  comfoitahle.    Prk«  *>  r-  c" 


Any  or  all  of  (he  above  works  sent  free,  by  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 
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PbyBiciaiis  and  the  Tcmpeiance  Befoim 

•     — Jckm  Jiiggihhcliim,  Ltq.j  f.R.S 40 

A  Visit  with  Father  Cleveland— M^ff//ffr« 

yorri§ 56 

Flying  to  Shelter  (A  Yoem)"  Etizwhith 
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foi  Constipation— Giiod  Precedent.. .  88 
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Spirometer  lor  Strengthening  I  Longs. 


ply  the  pablie.    It  <■  u  ■irucrd  Hut  tlie  scnoB  hu  - 

lDch(>withiiKhlcir,lliiuihvwliiglliairitnBfith  ud  It 

of  nich  an  Invtiumvit  fOr  tiuKW  wbo  lura  WiBk  lAn^  f 
TndplDDt  CfduiuDptlDn  u  Ten  C**^    ^^  lyteufer  ' 


IT  WILL  DO  MORE 

TO  PREVENT 

AND  CURE 

THIS  UISEASK 
Than  allth«  Msdicinos  of  th«  World. 

£iei7  PhjBdui,  Btadnil,  Brdcntur  PanoB,  Pnidb 
IloulHiiB,  ■IidFwnilT(luiildtaaTe«r.    TbeT>™l>»^ 
and  pottablf ,  ind  taj  bodj  ean  vh  tbaM- 
SintoBlybrBipm.    FikM,  f  ID.    roTHlalif 
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TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS; 

HINTS  ON  GETTING  WELL  AND  KEEPING  WELL. 

BY    URS.    B.    B.    OLEASON,    U.   D. 


Practical  Handbook  for  the  Maid,  Wife,  and  Mother 

EVER    POBLISHED. 
It    contains  about  230  pagoa,  handsomclj  boand  in  cloth.     Price,  1>y  mail,  piMt|iaid,  tl   10 

LADY  AGENTS   WANTED. 

i'W  l-txly   Agcn'.s  of  ttood  morkl  chtractcr  can  Bull  hundred*  of  copiet  ol  this  work.     Fit 
farther  parlicalara  BddrMS 

WOOD   &    HOLBROOK,  PublUhen., 

13  &  15  LiiQHT  Stbebt,  Nkw  Tosk. 

"THE  AMERICAN  PIANO," 

MANUFACTUDED    BY 

OOANE,   WING   A   CUSHINe, 

•  as    BROOXB    BTRBBT,    HBW    XORX. 

"Pol  flniib  and  fltgant  irormiii>hlp,M  woH  ai|  foe  poirw, rtartioitr ot  loaoh,  and  snelngB  ofton:,  itd.' 
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A  NEW  DISCUSSION  OF  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEMS ; 
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No.  X. -PHYSICIANS  AND   THE  TEMPERANCE   REFORM. 


BT  JOHV  BIOOnrBOTTOM,  ISO.,  7.  B.  8. 

[Edhorial  Notb.— "Wlieii  our  Ikt  of  articles 


on  Temperanee  was  pnbllahed  laat  October,  we 
promiaed  to  give  one  paper  on  "Fhysicians  and 
the  Temperance  Beform.*'  In  looking  about 
for  an  able  writer  for  this  article,  it  occurred  to 
ua  that  as  Jobn  Higginbottom,  F.  B.  S.,  of  Kot* 
ttngham,  England,  now  eigbty-foor  yean  old, 
waa  the  fatber  of  the  method  of  treating  the 
8!ck  without  alcoholic  stimulants,  he  should  be 
iuTtted  to  furnish  it,  and  we  solicited  him  to  do 
so.  In  answer,  he  has  sent  nt  the  following, 
which  will  be  found  of  peculiar  Interest  to  our 
American  readers,  as  his  practice  has  often  been 
cited  here  as  proof  of  the  preference  of  the  Non- 
alcoholic OTcr  the  Alcoholic  method  of  treating 
the  side,  ITe  commend  it  to  all  as  a  thought- 
ful and  Taluable  contribution  to  medical  litera- 
ture, and  we  invite  medical  men  who  haTe  had 
experience  with  the  Non-alcoholic  plan  to  rerify 
Mr.  Higginbottom*s  experience.] 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  Temperance 
movement  a  most  serious  error  was  com- 
mitted in  adding  to  the  pledge  the  proyiso, "  ex- 
cept for  medicinal  purposes."  It  has  given  per- 
mission to  medical  men  to  prescribe  alcohol ;  to 
the  publican,  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  to 
ftell  it,  and  the  public  at  large  to  drink  it;  nay, 
every  one  thinks  himself  competent  to  order  it 
as  a  medicine ;  and  all  the  old  ladies  would  be 
exceedingly  angry  if  any  one  disputed  their 
right  or  ability  to  prescribe  it  to  their  jupiors. 

If  a  medical  man  has  practiced  his  pro- 
fession for  some  years,  and  becomes  a  tee- 
totaler, he  soon  sufSsrs  persecution,  and  loses 
his  reputation;  his  friends  and  his  practice 
leave  him — in  shorty  ho  receives  the  common 
wages  of  a  reformer ;  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  recanting  to  regain  his  former  status  in  soci- 
ety, or  to  quit  his  profession  and  seek  some  other 
employment  for  a  livelihood. 

Some  of  my  medical  breUuen,  several  of  em- 
inence, have  acted  with  more  poUcyj  and  thereby 
have  preaerved  their  reputation  and  practice; 
they  have  not  become  ultra  teetotalers,  bu 
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they  have  prescribed  or  allowed  a  little  drcp  of 
akoholf  prescribed  it  in  fever,  or  as  they  say  in 
extxeme  cases;  they  have  publicly  acknowl- 
edged they  are  not  teetotalers— that  is  enoagh, 
they  have  escaped  scathlesa.  In  some  consulta- 
tions, when  the  patient  has  been  saffering  firom 
disease  of  the  hearfc,  and  in  other  cases,  in  which 
alcoholic  stimulants  were  totally  inadmiasible,  I 
have  waited  to  hear  the  physician's  direction, 
which  is  seldom  completed  until  some  permis> 
sion  was  gained  for  the  patient  to  take  a  littU 
wine  or  brandy,  evidently  as  a  placebo-^the 
meaning  of  which  is, ''  I  will  please.'*  A  daugh- 
ter has  asked  in  a  beseeching  manner, "  Shall  my 
mother  take  a  little  brandy  f"  The  answer  has 
been, "  Just  a  drop  to  flavor  the  gruel/*  The 
drop  is  often  between  a  drop  and  a  table-spoon- 
ful or  more.  I  once  remonstrated  with  a  phyw 
sioian,  who  answered, "  Let  them  take  what  they 
like."  One  celebrated  physician  told  me  that 
he  never  prescribed  more  to  a  patient  than  two 
or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  only  that 
quantity  in  one  or  two  particular  cases.  I  really 
wonder  what  those  particular  cases  were.  I  have 
not  made  the  discovery,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  medical  man  can  make  that 
Such  admissions  are  sufficient — t! 
fine  clever  fellow,  and  not  a  scrurafVteei 
Some  of  my  friends,  in  order  inM^y^  me  firom 
persecution  they  knew  I  should  stttEedttjUd  ffJIQ 
evident  pecuniary  loss,  wished  me  to  admit  that 
I  would  prescribe  a  little  alcohoW&lJUlftJOllB^ 
times ;  but  not  having  such  a  wora^^^'^v^mV 
ency"  in  my  Temperance  vocabulary, 
portuned  me  in  vain. 

The  prescribing  of  alcohol  in  various  forms, 
such  as  brandy,  whisky,  wine,  porter,  bitter  ale, 
etc.,  has  been  most  perseyeringly  carried  out, 
particularly  since  the  total  abstinence  movement 
commenced ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  as  to  render 
the  Temperance  cause  almost  a  nullity  in  some 
localities.  Before  its  origin  persons  might  be 
abstainers  from  alcoholic  fluids  during  a  long 
life,  and  would  not  be  troubled  with  kmd  friends 
to  beseech  them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  wine,  or 
ale,  for  health's  sake ;  although  at  that  time  the 
universal  opinion  was  that  brandy  was  the  real 
Aqua  FYto— the  "  water  of  life ;"  and  that  the 
*(  home-brewed  ale  was  the  strength  of  com, 
and  liquid  bread ;"  that  bread  was  the  staff  of 
life,  but  that  a  sup  of  good  ale  was  life  itself—- 
all  profit  and  no  loss. 
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He  that  buys  land  buys  many  stones, 
Be  that  bays  ^lesh  buys  many  bones. 
He  that  buys  «ggs  buys  many  shells. 
But  be  that  bmy-s  ^goad  ale  buys  nothing  else." 


'*  Nottingham  ale,  boys,  Nottingham  ale. 
No  liquor  on  earth  like  Nottiughan&  ale." 

Nearly  every  body  had  fiiith  in  the  viitnea  c: 
home-brewed  ale,  until  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Joseph  Livesey,  of  Preston,  showed  to  us  ex- 
perimentally the  "  Ghreat  Delusion." 

Teetotalers  have  the  same  enemies  to  fight 
against  as  Christianity— the  World,  the  Flesh, 
and  the  Devil.  I  soon  found  a  snare  was  laid 
for  me  to  break  thtf  pledge.  At  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  Society,  on  visiting  one  of  my  old 
respectable  patients,  the  lady  of  the  house  in- 
formed me  a  friend  had  called  upon  her  pur- 
posely on  my  aeoonnt;  saying  it  was  quite 
visible  that  I  was  declining  in  health  daily,  and 
most  sincerely  begged  of  the  lady  to  beseech  me 
to  take  a  little  wine  or  ale.  The  lady  ashed 
her  how  long  it  was  since  it  had  been  observed 
that  I  was  declining  in  health.  "  Ah,"  said  she, 
"  ever  since  the  Teetotal  Society  commenced." 
**  Oh,  dear  I"  said  my  patient ;  <'  it  is  a  wonder 
it  did  not  fail  earlier,  as  Mr.  Higginbottom  has 
been  a  teetotaler  for  twenty  years."  On  hear- 
ing this  her  friend  flunk  away,  heartily  ashamed 
ilf— she  was  disappointed  in  her  crafty 
i]l|^pl^r  object  was  to  alarm  me,  that  I 

[gbt  Ira^  my  pledge ;  she  cared  not  a  straw 
about  my  hdEiUh. 

UPfthe  yew  1836  I  had  a  very  severe  attack 
of  influsgga/and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
'waa^nlUlfed  to  my  room  for  six  weeks.     The 
as  so  severe  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
obe  of  my  lung  in  a  condensed  and  almost 
hepatiaed  state,  unfit  for  respiration ;  the  oong^h 
and  debility  continued  for  some  time,  but  under 
God,  by  teetotalism,  and  natural  stimulants — 
pure  air,  pure  water,  exercise,  and  simple  nutri- 
tious diet — I  quite  recovered  my  health  and  the 
perfieet  use  of  my  lungs ;  this  I  think  would  not 
have  been  the  oaae  had  I  taken  alcoholic  flaids, 
with  the  false  expectation  of  deriving  strength  : 
chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  and  death  would 
have  probably  followed.    It  was  reported  dar- 
ing my  illness  that  the  physicidns  poured  brandy 
down  my  throat  to  keep  me  alive.    My  late 
partner,  Mr.  Booth  Eddison,  attended  me ;  I  had 
no  physician,  and  I  had  not  one  drop  of  brandy 
poured  down  my  throat.    When  it  was  under- 
stood that  I  had  no  brandy  given  me,  then  ft 
was  reported  that  1  took  wine  in  my  carriage, 
and  drank  it  on  the  sly.     When  I  denied  that 
also,  it  was  said  I  was  m  conscientioas  that  I 
would  not  allow  a  drop  to  get  into  my  stomach, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  have  brandy  rubbed  into 
my  skin,  and  that  it  got  into  my  body  by  absorp- 
tioD,  to  strengthen  me ;  this  foolish  report  vsk 
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also  denied,  and  tbe  greftt  wonder  now  was  bow 
I  erergot  my  strengtlu  It  appeared  incredible 
that  I  became  atrong  and  healthy  by  taking 
milk,  eggs,  bread,  rice,  matton«  etc.,  and  with 
paxe  air  and  ezcrciae,  and  nothing  to  drink  but 
water,  weak  tea,  or  coflbe.  It  ia  not  nndentood 
\ij  the  people  how  natural  food  taken  into  the 
ttomach  nonriabea  the  body,  increaaea  the 
itrength,  and  proknga  life ;  and  that  the  arti- 
ficial stimnlant  of  alcoholie  floida  preya  npon  the 
Tital  organa,  diminiahea  atrengtb,  and  ahortena 
Ufa. 

The  praetacal  diflbrenoe  between  atimnlaa  and 
itieDgth,  I  heard  from  a  reformed  character  of 
the  name  of  Panley,  at  a  Temperance  meeting. 
He  nid,  **  When  I  wa$  a  dmnkard,  I  wanted 
<innk,  to  keep  ateam  up,  erery  two  or  three 
honn ;  but  when  I  became  a  teetotaler,  I  eat  a 
piece  of  beef  and  bread,  aod  drank  aome  ooilbe, 
and  it  kept  ateam  np  for  five  or  aix  honra" — 
proving  that  the  natural  atimulanta  of  food,  etc, 
are  far  better  than  the  unnatural  sttmulanta  of 
alcoholic  drinka.  The  erroneoua  opiniona  of  the 
good  medicinal  propertiea  of  wine  and  brandy 
appear  indelibly  flzad  in  the  minda  of  both  the 
public  and  of  medical  men.  It  waa  declared  to 
me,  and  beliered  by  aome  femalea,  that  port 
vine  waa  changed  into  puie  blood  immediately 
when  taken  into  the  atomaoh,  and  aupplied  any 
deficiency  of  that  Tttal  fluid.  To  prove  the  con- 
trary, I  ahowed  them  the  component  parte  of  a 
glaaa  of  port  wine.  I  aubmitted  it  to  the  atill, 
and  drew  off  a  table-apoonful  of  alcohol  and 
bnnii  it;  afterward,  two  taUe^poonhila  of 
water,  leaving  about  a  penknife  pointful  of  red 
coloring  matter— the  reaadnnm,  not  oontaining 
any  nutritioaa  matter. 

Brandy  waa  long  conaidered  a  tonic  by  the 
piofeeaioa.  Sir  Aatley  Cooper  himaelf  declared 
bis  ignonuMse  to  a  Temperanoe  pbyaician  whom 
I  knew — ^aaying,  "  We  uaed  to  call  brandy  a 
tonic ;  we  have  all  been  deoeived,  it  ia  only  a 
stimulant."  One  of  our  oldest  and  moat  re<ipeot- 
able  medical  men  aaid  to  me  that  brandy  waa 
the  floeet  tonio.  I  told  him  it  had  no  tonic 
qoauty  whaterer,  it  waa  a  diflViaible  atimukat; 
(his  he  eonld  not  deny.  The  ignorance  of 
medical  men  aome  time  ago  waa  marreloua, 
considering  that  alcohol  entered  into  so  many 
of  the  medicinal  preparationa,  and  waa  also  daily 
ptescribed  in  the  popular  forma,  blindly  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  their  forefiathera,  without  any 
conaideration . 

About  forty  years  ago  we  entirely  banished 
alcohol  in  erery  form  from  my  own  houae.  At 
tliat  timei  my  wifo»  following  the  rule  of  society, 
not  knowiag  thea  that  "  the  custom  is  more 


honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obaenranoe," 
oAared  a  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  who  said  to  her, 
'*  Don't  you  take  wine,  Mra.  Higginbottom  P" 
She  anawered,  ''No,"  assigning  aa  a  reason, 
"  that  she  conaideied  it  injurioua.'*  "  Then," 
aaid  the  lady,  **  why  do  you  offer  it  to  me  f ' 
Thia  reproof  had  the  deaired  effect  of  baniabing 
all  alcoholio  floida  from  our  house  for  ever. 
We  would  now  aa  aoon  admit  known  thicTea 
and  muiderera.  The  Spanish  proverb  ia, "  Give 
wine  to  your  enemiea"— a  ready  way  to  weaken, 
snbdae,  and  conquer  them  a  cruel  hospitality. 
"  Woe  unto  him  who  giveth  hia  neighbor  drink 
^that  putteth  the  bottle  to  him." 

It  ia  now  generally  admitted  that  alcohol  ia 
not  food,  and  from  daily  observation  and  prac- 
tice, for  m6n  than  half  a  century,  I  do  not  con- 
aider  it  a  medicine  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
What  is  a  medicine  f  It  ia  a  term  derived  from 
mtdicr  to  cure.  Daring  my  long  and  ex- 
tensive praotioe,  I  have  not  known  or  aeen  a 
aingle  diaeaae  cured  by  alcohol ;  on  the  oontrary , 
it  is  the  most  fertUe  producer  of  disease,  and 
may  be  truly  oonaidered  the  bane  of  medioine, 
and  the  aeed  of  disease.  It  ia  entirely  destitute 
of  any  medicinal  principle.  Alcohol  U  the  in- 
vention of  man  in  the  forma  we  use  it,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  food  and  fruit  Gk>d  baa  given 
poet  saya,  by  the  agency  of  the  DeviL 


"  He  joys  to  transform  by  his  magical  spell 
The  sweet  fruits  of  earth  to  an  essence  of  bell ; 
Corrupted  our  food,  fermented  our  grain, 
To  feuniah  tbe  stomach,  and  madden  tbe  brain." 

Bbakeapeare  says,  ''O  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wine !  if  thou  hast  no  other  name  to  be  known 
by,  let  me  call  thee  Devil!"  The  subject  of 
Alcohol  as  a  Medicine  baa  occupied  my  attention 
ever  since  tbe  year  1810.  At  that  time  I  was 
of  opinion  that  alcohol  in  varioua  forms  could 
not  possibly  be  dispensed  with  in  medical  prac- 
tice, but  waa  abeolutely  necessary,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  some  disorders.  I  believe  many  medical 
men  are  of  that  opinion  at  the  present  day. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  I  ignorantly  gave 
alcohol  in  some  diseases,  as  was  costomary  with 
the  profeaaion.  Yet  at  so  early  a  period  as 
1813, 1  diMOntinued  it  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
and  other  fevers,  with  the  most  marked  bene- 
ficial reaulta.  In  1 818  in  all  cases  of  midwifery, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  delirium  tremim,  and  in 
all  other  dinorders  and  diseases:  from  a  foil 
conviction  ol  its  injurious  properties;  so  that  I 
bad  loat  all  foith  in  alcoholic  stimulanta,  and 
discontinued  their  use  several  years  before  the 
formation  of  a  Temperance  Society. 
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For  about  forty  yeaiB  I  have  not  onoe  pre- 
scribed alcohol  as  a  medicine ;  so  that  I  hare  now 
fnlly  tried  both  wajrs,  with  and  wtthont  alcohol, 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Scotchman,  who 
said,  *<  Honesty  was  the  best  policy,  he  was  quite 
sure,  for  he  had  tried  baith  ways."  I  only 
differed  from  the  Sootohman,  in  acting  dishon- 
estly with  my  patienU  from  iffnoranoe.  I  am 
now  fhlly  of  opinion  that  a  more  dishonest  or 
cruel  act  can  not  be  inflicted  on  a  patient  than 
to  prescribe  or  order  alcohol  as  a  medicine. 
Why  is  alcohol  prescribed  at  all  as  a  medicine, 
being  such  a  fertile  producer  of  disease  Y  Dr. 
Trotter  enumerates  twenty- eight  diseases  arisiug 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  via.:  Apoplexy,  Epi- 
lepsy, Hysterics,  Convulsions,  Fearful  J>reams, 
Gastritis,  Enteritis,  Ophthalmia,  Carbuncles, 
Hepatitis,  Gout,  Scirrhus  of  the  Bowels,  Fatal 
Obstructions  of  the  Lacteals,  Jaundice,  Indiges- 
tion, Dropsy,  Tabes,  Syncope,  Diabetes,  Locked 
Jaw,  Palsy,  Ulcers,  Hadness,  Idiotoy,  Melan- 
choly, Impotency,  Premature  Old  Age,  Diseases 
of  Infants  during  suckling. 

One  of  our  medical  writers  says,  '*  The  diseases 
occasioned  by  alcohol  have  been  by  far  more 
destructiYe  than  any  plague  that  ever  raged  in 
Ohristendom ;  more  malignant  than  any  other 
epidemic  pestilence  that  ever  desolated  our 
suffering  race;  whether  in  the  shape  of  the 
burning  and  contagious  typhus ;  the  loathsome 
and  mortal  small-pox ;  the  cholera  of  the  East, 
or  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West — diseases  by 
far  more  loathsome,  infections,  and  destructive 
than  all  of  them  put  together,  with  all  their 
dreadful  array  of  suffering  and  death,  united  in 
one  ghastly  assemblage  of  horrific  and  appalling 
misery.  * 

The  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
boro',  said,  **  1  never  got  a  patient  by  water- 
drinking,  bilt  thousands  by  jrtrong  drink." 
The  question  may  be  asked  again,  Why  is  alco- 
hol at  all  prescribed  as  a  medicine  f  The  an- 
swer will  be  what  ft  medical  man  said  to  me, 
'*  I  like  it."  Another  medical  man  said,  **  Let 
them  have  what  they  like."  The  general  an- 
swer has  been,  when  I  hiive  closely  ^ed  medi- 
cal men  personally  why  they  order  it  as  a  medi- 
cine—they say,  "  We  4X>uld  do  without  it, 
but  it  is  convenient,  always  at  hand,  and  the 
patients  like  it."  Alcohol  is  a  dangerous  lux- 
ury, it  is  neither  adapted  for  food  nor  medicine. 
The  anoients  called  it  a ''  delightsome  poison." 
I  have  been  long  convinced  that  I  should  be 
criminal,  were  I  to  give  it  or  prescribe  it,  either 
in  health  or  disease.  Alcohol  is  given  to  gratify 
an  unnatural  and  depraved  appetite,  not  having 


Anatomy,  Physiology,  Philosophy,  Soieaoe^  or 
Common  Sense  to  sanction  its  use ;  in  fset^  as  a 
medicine,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  quackery  of 
the  present  day. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  unphilosophicalthaa 
the  manner  in  which  alcohol,  as  a  medicme,  is 
ordered  by  medical  men ;  the  usual  directions  to 
a  patient  are  to  take  a  certain  quantity,  say,  a 
few  tea-spoonfuls,  a  table-spoonful,  or  glassful, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  from  vulgar  gin  to  genteel 
champagne,  according  to  the  poverty  or  the 
wealth  of  the  patient  The  basis  of  the  stimu- 
lant pijnciple  of  these  is  alcohol ;  but  does  any 
medical  man  know,  when  ordering  these  liqaida, 
how  much  aloohol  they  contain  ?  For  instance, 
he  orders  a  glass  of  port  wine:  eome  of  his 
patients  will  obtain  it  from  the  nearest  gin 
palace  or  public  house;  others  will  have  it 
brought  up  from  a  fisvorite  bin.  The  first  is 
probably  a  villainous  compound  of  logwood, 
alum,  with  a  certain  percentage  of  alcohol ;  the 
second,  perhaps,  has  no  other  deleterioiiif  ingre- 
dient than  alcohol,  of  which  it  has  pcobably 
twice  the  quantity  of  the  former;  tlieirefofe 
if  two  patients  are  ordered  the  same  quantity  <^ 
wine,  one  takes  as  much  alcohol  again  as  tha 
other,  thns  placing  the  doctor  between  the  honii 
of  a  dilemma;  the  one  taking  too  much,  the 
other  loo  little,  according  to  bis  idea. 

The  in&tnation  even  of  many  of  the  teetotal- 
ers is  such  that  they  dare  not  employ  a  teetotal 
doctor,  but  give  the  preference  to  a  medical 
man  who  will  give  alcohol  aa  a  medicine;  se 
far  are  they  deluded  with  the  false  opinion  that 
there  is.something  medicinal  in  the  m^ier. 

Some  patients  labor  under  the  deluaiott  that 
they  have  a  peculiar  constitution  xequirinie 
alcohol.  This  erroneous  idea  is  produced  by  th« 
force  of  habit.  Aloohol  is  an  uimatund  agent, 
iiyuriotts  to  the  whole  system ;  there  is  no  otrgsn 
of  the  body  adapted  for  its  use;  on  the  coo- 
trary,  it  is  a  rebel  that  is  thrown  out  of  the 
system  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  have  found  acute  disoases  sooner  cured  with- 
out alcohol,  and  chronic  disease  mnch  Bsore 
manageable. 

I  have  never  seen  a  patient  or  sny  person  in- 
jured by  leaving  off  alcoholic  fluids  «<  omet,  I 
should  as  soon  expect,  as  a  Dr,  Scott  has  a^. 
"killing  a  horse  by  leaving  off  the  whip  ani 
f^ur.*'  I  have  not  heard  frt>m  my  profBoainm' 
brethren,  or  from  any  of  my  patienta  that  isr 
non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease  hasot* 
casioned  a  single  death.  My  greatest  tromb^e 
has  been  for  many  years,  in  preventing  patieetf 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  use  of  it,  I  do  atf 
I  say  the  abu$€,/or  I  wnaidir  ih$  asf  the  a^icsir. 
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Mj  non-aloobolio  farastment  of  dtieue  has 
been  so  ntis&otoiy  tihat  I  bave  not  once,  dnr- 
ing  forty  yean  experience,  been  deebow  of 
deviating  from  it;  ao  itrongly  am  I  oonrinced 
of  the  tntth  and  mperiority,  Uiat  I  thonld  eon* 
sidsr  myielf  criminal  if  I  again  reoommended 
alcoboly  either  as  food  or  medicine. 

I  hav«  disoovered  a  great  tnith|  and  haTo 
made  a  great  disoovery :  that  alcohol  in  every 
form  may  be  dispensed  with  in  medical  and 
surgical  practice,  and  is  not  required  in  a  single 
disorder  or  diseasOi  What  evidence  can  be 
clearer  or  more  satisfiMstory  f  "My  practice  has 
been  open  to  hourly  inspection  and  observation, 
in  the  oenter  of  a  large  popalons  town^  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  forty  surgeons  and  physi* 
dans ;  most  of  them  intelligent  and  discerning 
men — sorely  some  one  of  them  would  have  in- 
formed me  of  my  insufficiency  or  malpractice, 
had  I  been  in  error,  but  I  have  heard  of  no  such 
remark  from  a  single  individual,  although  in 
daily  communication  with  them. 

One  medical  man  said,  if  he  were  to  with- 
draw alcohol  as  a  medicine,  he  should  have  to 
alter  the  whole  course  of  his  practice;  as  if 
alcohol  was  his  panacea  for  all  disorders  and 
diBeases.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
such  a  practitioner  does  more  mischief  with 
alcohol  than  all  (he  medicines  in  his  mttUria 
medica  can  remedy. 

Another  medical  man  practicing  among  the 
rich,  said,  if  he  were  to  practice  teetotalism  and 
not  prescribe  wine  for  his  patients,  he  should 
loie  £500  per  year,  for  most  of  his  patients  were 
wine  drinkers."  Doubtleas  he  would  be  dis- 
charged and  some  other  medical  man  would 
take  his  place  who  tinntidffrant  indniffeneet, 

A  correspondent  of  The  Alliance  says, "  I 
asked  a  surgeon,  a  teetotaler, '  Why  do  you  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  banishing  alco- 
hol from  your  practice,  as  a  medicine  f  *  If  I 
did/  said  he,  <I  should  not  have  a  patient  in 
twelve  months.' " 

A  patient  informed  me  that  before  I  attended 
him  he  took  nothing  but  whisky  as  a  medicine 
by  the  direction  of  two  medical  men.  To  obtain 
it  he  went  regularly  to  a  spirit  shop.  On  en- 
tirely abstaining,  his  health  improved ;  but  the 
treatment  of  his  disease  with  whisky  had 
materially  and  seriously  injured  his  constitu- 
tion.   "2nt^0  pkjfiietU  wmrld  tker0  %$  ho  fw$¥M» 

The  above  patient  escaped  for  a  time  more 
favorably  than  a  Scotch  minister  whom  I  at* 
tended,  who  took  a  little  whisky  for  a  long 
time  regularly,  for  pains  of  his  stomachy  which 
it  always  relieved ;  but  he  was  quite  unconscious 


that  it  had  produced  hobnail  liver,  in  a  very 
advanced  state  of  disease,  of  which  he  shortly 
died. 

I  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  seen  thou- 
sands of  the  victims  of  alcohol,  produced  by  the 
traffic  and  prescribing  of  alcohol;  and  have 
noticed  the  hardening  eflTeots  on  its  agents. 
With  poor  Bums,  the  poet,  I  can  say  of  alcohol 
what  he  said  on  another  subject,  '*  It  hardens  all 
within,  and  petrifies  the  feelings."  I  once  saw 
a  spirit  merchant  witness  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  one  of  his  wretched  viotims— «  female 
gin-drinker,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  in  whom 
every  important  organ  was  diseased,  but  whose 
immediate  death  was  occasioned  by  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart.  I  expected  the  q^irit  mer- 
chant who  sold  her  the  gin  which  destroyed  her 
would  at  least  show  some  signs  of  commiser- 
ation ;  on  the  contrary,  he  stood  by  the  fright- 
fully diseased  body  as  apathetic  and  as  unfeel- 
ing as  if  he  had  been  quite  innocent  and  she 
had  died  a  natural  death. 

I  have  examined  the  body,  after  death,  of  a 
female  patient,  a  spirit-drinker,  whose  every  in- 
ternal organ  was  diseased  and  softened,  indeed 
so  much  so,  that  a  surgeon  present  said  to  me, 
**  How  ever  did  the  parts  hang  together  T*  A 
minute  account  of  such  cases  is  seldom  given  on 
an  inquest ;  only  the  disease  of  that  part  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  alcohol  has  first  a 
hardening  efitet  on  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  but  in  an  advanced  state  of  disease  they 
become  softened. 

The  first  circumstance  which  arrested  my  at- 
tention, after  being  some  time  in  the  Temper- 
ance Society,  was  by  members  saying  that  they 
had  lost  their  rheumatism  (or  gout)  since  they 
had  abstained  from  alcoholic  drinks.  I  desig- 
nated it,  at  an  early  period  of  the  society,  al- 
coholism, not  rheumatism,  as  abstaining  from 
stimulants  cured  them.  The  improved  state  of 
health  of  many  corroborated  the  truth  of  that 
passage  in  Shakespeare,  "  Ask  Ood  for  temper- 
ance ;  that's  the  appliance  only  which  your  dis- 
ease requires."  If  abstinence  from  all  alco- 
holic and  fermented  liquids  were  prevalent,  we 
should  seek  in  vain  for  a  gouty  patient ;  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  IXxstor  Eras- 
mus Darwin,  who  said  he  "  never  knew  a  case 
of  gout  but  the  patient  was  addicted  to  the  use 
of  vinous  or  fermented  drinks."  I  believe,  even 
in  hereditary  predi^ioeition  to  the  disease,  it  is 
probable  that  attacks  might  ultimately  be  pre- 
vented by  continued  abstinence 

I  noticed  in  my  new  improved  method  of 
treating  disease  the  tardiness  of  recovery  in  those 
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patients  who  were  In  the  bat>it  of  taking  daily 
alcoholic  beverages,  compared  with  others  who 
were  abstainers.  This  contrast  was  enforced 
npon  my  observation,  and  accordingly  I  formed 
my  prognosis,  that  I  conld  expect  no  particular 
amendment  until  the  nerre-poison,  alcohol,  was 
eliminated  from  the  system.  In  severe  attacks 
of  disease,  patients  using  alcoholic  stimulants 
regularly  were  in  a  more  prepared  state  for  dis- 
ease, and  certainly  had  less  probability  of  re- 
covery. 

8.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  relieve  patients 
laboring  under  chronic  disease,  while  they  are 
daily  taking  alcoholic  fluids. 

4.  When  a  patient  is  in  a  sinking  state  from 
disease,  and  when  a  medical  man  has  thought 
an  alcoholic  stimulant  absolutely  ueoessary  to 
snatch  the  patient  from  death ;  in  this  case  the 
great  danger  is,  that  such  a  stimulant  will  ex- 
tinguish the  small  spark  of  life  remaining,  and 
that  the  patient  will  be  destroyed.  Ifc  was  truly 
said  of  theBrunonian  system,  that  "Dr.  Brown 
had  made  no  provision  in  his  system  for  the 
recovery  of  exhaustion  arising  from  the  eflTects 
of  taking  alcoholic  stimulants.  Lord  Bacon 
observes,  "  If  the  spirit  is  assailed  by  another 
heat,  stronger  than  its  own,  it  is  dissipated  and 
destroyed." 

6.  It  is  not  unusual  to  give  wine  or  brandy 
at  the  apparent  approach  of  death ;  snch  a  prao* 
tice  is  a  mistaken  kindness.  In  many  instances 
patients  are  sent  drunk  into  another  world, 
having  their  minds  beclouded  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  leaving  a  dying  testimony  to  their 
anxious  and  expectant  friends  and  relatives.  I 
have  heard  this  commented  upon  as  a  very  just 
and  serious  complaint  against  some  medical 
men.  *'  Let  me  go  home  sober,'*  said  an  old 
lady,  when  urged  on  her  death-bed  to  sustain 
her  failing  strength  with  brandy.  *'  The  med- 
ical friend  of  the  late  excellent' Dr.  John  Pye 
Smith,  on  perceiving  a  rapid  diminution  of 
power,  recommended  some  brandy  to  his  water 
beverage.  This  proposal  was  conveyed  to  the 
eye  of  Dr.  Smith  in  writing,  on  account  of  his 
great  deafhen.  He  turned  to  his  wife  and  em 
phatically  said,  'Never,  my  dear;  I  charge  you, 
if  such  a  remedy  be  proposed  when  I  am  in- 
competent to  refuse,  let  me  die  rather  than 
swallow  the  liquid." 

6.  I  have  had  patients  apparently  in  a  dying 
state,  who  hare  recovered  by  giving  them  very 
frequently  small  quantities  of  light  nutritious 
food,  and  by  particular  attention  to  natural 
stimulants,  similar  to  those  cases  I  have  related 
io  the  shikiikg  state  of  typhoid  fever.  Shake- 
speare says,  **  While  the  vital  flame  bums  fee- 


bly, a  little  give  at  first ;  that  kindled,  add  a 
little  more ;  till  by  deliberate  nourishment  tlie 
flame  revived,  with  all  its  wonted  rigor  glowa" 

7.  I  have  been  led  to  observe  the  very  great 
tenacity  of  life  even  in  those  patients  salTering 
under  incurable  disease,  when  they  ha^e  been 
total  abstainers  i^m  alcoholic  fluids ;  and  th« 
very  speedy  death  of  the  rery  intemi>ezBte  un- 
der similar  ciroumstanons. 

8.  The  adage  that  **  wine  is  the  milk  of  old 
age"  is  very  erroneous,  as  it  regards  our  alco- 
holic wine ;  it  possesses  no  analogy  to  milk. 
Milk  contains  all  the  cqnstituents  of  food,  and 
is  the  type  of  food.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  used 
to  say,  •'  Milk  is  white  blood."  The  oldeet  in- 
dividuals  I  have  known  have  lived  cbiefij  on 
milk  and  farinaceous  food.  Such  food  al^me  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  healthy, 
cheerfiil,  and  happy  state.  Alcoholic  wine  ii 
not  at  all  adapted  to  support  or  repair  the  de> 
oaying  body  in  old  age,  but  to  exhaust  the  vitel 
powers,  produce  disease  and  death. 

0.  There  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have  been 
much  impressed,  that  is,  the  great  and  fearful 
responsibility  in  ordering  or  preacribiog  by 
medical  men,  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  particularly 
to  delicate  females.  From  my  own  observation 
the  eflects  have  been  most  calamitous,  in  pro- 
ducing conflrmed  drunkenness.  The  very  slow, 
insidious,  pleasing,  and  delusive  manner  in  it» 
attack  is  such,  in  the  commencement,  that  the 
patient  is  totally  unconscious  of  her  state.  On 
visiting  a  lady,  I  perceived  she  did  not  articu- 
late her  words  distinctly,  and  on  inquiry,  she 
told  me  she  had  been  taking  brandy  and  water. 
I  thought  it  right  to  inform  her  that  if  any 
neighbor  were  to  see  her  in  the  state  she  was 
in,  it  would  be  said  that  she  was  intoxicated. 
She  directly  said,  **  If  I  thought  so,  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom,  I  would  never  take  a  drop  again  as 
long  as  I  live."  Such  an  amiable  charact^ 
never  expects  to  come  on  the  list  of  drunkards. 
I  have  known  some  of  the  most  truthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  excellent  mothers  and  wives  arrive  at 
such  a  state  of  intemperance  as  to  become  a 
burden  to  their  families  and  outcasts  of  socse^r 
— in  a  lost  state,  from  which  there  is  no  reoor- 
ery.  What  compensation  can  a  medical  man 
make  for  being  the  cause  of  such  a  oalamity  f 

I  have  been  called  to  a  lady  dead  drunk, 
when  her  husband  has  been  under  the  greatest 
apprehension  of  her  dying.  On  the  fbUowrnf 
day  the  poor  inebriate  stoutly  denied  to  m? 
that  she  was  ever  intoxicated  in  her  life,  aad 
that '*  she  only  took  a  little  to  do  her  good.'*  I 
never  knew  a  lady  yet  who  acknowledged  that 
she  had  taken  too  much. 
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BT  WXLLAOH  K0BBI8. 


Mt  I>ka&  Fbuwd  : 

A  FEW  days  after  the  reception  of  the  cor^ 
rent  number  of  Tbb  Hxbald  found  me 
in  the  preeence  of  Father  Cleveland,  in  his  own 
home.  Introducing  myself  as  one  who,  desir- 
ona  of  knowing  more  of  his  inner  life  than  his 
brief  published  letter  gave  me,  had  called  to 
glean  all  I  could  relatiye  to  the  habits  and  hy 
gieoe  conducive  to  his  long  and  happy  life,  he 
bade  me  welcome,  and  drew  my  chair  close  up 
by  his  side.  He  laid  his  steady  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  fiBtther 
to  a  son,  he  narrated  the  history  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in'  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  21, 
1772.  He  was  placed  in  the  family  of  his 
imcle,  William  Cleveland,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
March,  1784;  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  the  Cvpe 
of  Good  Hope  in  November  26, 1786 ;  was  Clerk 
and  Deputy  Collector  at  the  Custom  House  in 
Salem  from  September,  1789,  to  1802.  While 
occupying  this  position  he  saw  the  handwriting 
of  Washington  every  week.  From  1802  to  1809, 
was  clerk  In  Charleetown.  From  1809  to  1816, 
was  stock  and  exchange  broker  in  Boston. 
While  in  this  business  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  set  of  exchange  tables,  giving,  in  United 
States  money,  the  exchange  from  one  pence  to 
£5,000 ;  and  at  from  2  per  cent,  advance,  down 
to  25  per  cent,  discount,  varying  ^  per  cent  on 
each  sum.  These  valuable  tables  are  still  in 
use,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England ;  and 
a  copy  of  them  is  carefully  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

From  1816,  for  nine  years,  he  was  engaged  in 
mexx^antile  pursuits,  under  the  firm  of  Cleve- 
land &  Dane,  on  Market  Street,  now  Cornhill. 
It  was  about  this  time  Mr.  Cleveland  became 
(leeply  int^erested  in  the  city  poor,  and  set  about 
devising  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  their  amelioration.  For  thirteen  years  he 
was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correction,  South 
Boston. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  been  known 
and  honored  as  "  Father  Cleveland,  Missionary 
to  the  Poor."  He  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  living  forty-three  years  with  his 
first  wife;  re-married» living  twenty-seven  years 
with  his  second  wife,  who  died  November  21, 
1860,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age.  He 
is  the  father  of  but  three  children — sons~«nd 
but  one  of  them  is  now  living. 


Of  him  he  writes,  on  the  6th  ult,  "  My  eld- 
est, and  now  my  only  son,  is  on  a  visit  to  me 
from  Texas ;  and  as  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
twenty  years,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  was  em- 
braced with  no  small  heartiness." 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Begister  of  the  8th  ult, 
says,  **  We  were  gratified  yesterday  to  receive 
a  call  from  J.  T.  Cleveland,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  the  '  Bev.  Father  Cleveland.*  He  is  sev- 
enty-three years  old,  and  is  as  active  as  men 
usually  are  at  forty — ^presents  no  evidence  of  the 
inroads  of  age,  and  says  that  the  elimate  is  so 
salubrious  where  he  lives  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  come  to  Boston  to  die." 

The  distinguished  scholar,  linguist,  antiqua- 
rian, and  withal  a  consistent,  sincere  Christian, 
Prof.  Chas.  Dexter  Cleveland,  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, July,  1869,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
was  also  his  son.  His  youngest  son  died  twenty 
years  since,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

His  ancestors  were  not  long-lived,  his  mother 
living  but  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  his 
father  to  seventy-one.  He  attributes  his  lon- 
gevity to  his  mode  of  living ;  and,  although  it 
has  been  a  life  of  constant,  uninterrupted  activ- 
ity, it  has  been  one  replete  with  joy  and  hap- 
piness, as  his  bright,  cheerful,  radiant  face  and 
sparkling  countenance  of  to-day  will  testify. 
His  diet  has  been  simple,  nourishing  food, 
plainly  prepared.  His  supper  is  invariably 
very  light,  consisting  of  a  few  crackers,  which 
he  prefers  to  any  thing  else,  and  are  always 
kept  on  hand  for  him  at  this  meah  Eats  very 
sparingly  of  best  beef  steak  or  mutton,  making 
breakfast  his  principal  meal.  Every  morning 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  5  o'clock,  he 
can  be  found  with  toilet  perfectly  arranged, 
down  stairs  in  his  oozy  little  room  or  office,  at 
the  desk  writing  or  reading,  or  both.  After 
breakfast  he  spends  the  entire  forenoon,  or  till 
nearly  2  o'clock — the  hour  at  which  he  dines 
—in  visiting  the  abodes  of  wretchedness,  deg- 
radation, and  misery,  in  the  byways  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  relieving  the  wants  of  the  occu- 
pants, feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
and  ministering  spiritual  comfort  and  cheer  as 
well  as  temporal  salvation.  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  surprised  I  was  when  I  was  ushered  into 
his  presence.  Instead  of  finding  the  decrepit 
old  man  my  mind  had  pictured  out,  I  saw  the 
oheerfixl,  agile,  supple  semi-oentarian.    I  had 
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been  somewhat  prepared  for  thifl  change,  inaa- 
mnch  as  I  was  obliged  to  call  the  third  time  in 
order  to  find  him  in ;  but  my  imaginary  photo- 
graph had  not  been  worked  np  in  glowing  col- 
ors enough.  I  was  astonished  to  find  none  of 
the  tremor  and  nerronsneos  usually  attendant 
upon  old  age.  He  writes  a  beantifnl,  legible 
hand.  In  early  manhood,  he  told  me,  he  used 
tobacco— chewed,  and  then  smoked  for  many 
years,  until  he  became  eonTinoed  that  the  ims- 
iout  weed  was  feeding  npon  and  sapping,  not 
only  his  yitality,  but  his  enjoyment,  happiness, 
and  equanimity  of  mind.  He  abandoned  it  «l 
OHe€  and  for  ever.  Ere  long  his  nerrous  system 
was  restored,  and  his  sweetly^xefrething  sleep 
and  happy  frame  of  mind  returned. 

Said  he,  **  Suppose  I  had  continued  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  taken  a  little  stimulant  of  some 
kind  occasionally,  do  you  think  I  would  hare 
lived  to  be  the  hale  old  man  that  I  now  am  T* 
His  health  is  very  good  and  has  been  all  his 
life,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  serere  at- 
tack of  pneumonia  twenty-five  years  nnce.  He 
knows  nothing  of  biliousness,  nor  has  he  ever 
experienced  any  thing  like  dyspepsia,  with  its 
innumerable  train  of  attendant  ailments  and 
evils.  He  regards  gluttony,  or  intemperance 
in  eaUng  or  drinking,  as  the  prime  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  thinks  there  are  few  who  do  not  eat  to 
satiety.  One  of  the  things  upon  which  he  lays 
much  stress  is,  attending  to  the  demands  of  na- 
ture tpttanterf  particularly  that  of  evacuation. 
Said  he,  "  My  young  friend,  it  is  the  fisshlon  of 
tlie  world  to  go  out  night  after  night  (especially 
during  the  long  winter  evenings),  in  quest  of 
pUoiure,  to  the  theater,  the  ball-rooni,  or  some 
other  place  of  excitement,  where  the  best  hours' 
of  the  night  are  spent  in  a  sleepless  and  lughly- 
wrought  nervous  condition.'* 

He  remarked  that  he  could  see  no  vaBd  rea- 
son why  any  one  should  be  worthless,  useless, 
or  inactive  in  old  age;  that  his  mind  is  very 
nearly  as  vigorous  and  active  as  ever,  and  can 
now  readily  memoriase  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  paragraphs  or  entite  poems  from 
Hilton,  Toung,  or  the  modem  poets.  He  recited 
for  me  a  choice  selection  from  Young,  his  fa- 
vorite poet,  and  added  that  when  he  retired  at 
night  these  memoriced  thoughts  or  verses  were 
his  anodyne.  He  would  repeat  a  chapter  or 
two  from  the  Bible,  or  some  poem,  until,  hti  in 
the  gentle,  soothing  arms  of  Morpheus,  he  was 
released ;  and  awoke  ever  in  time  to  greet  the 
early  morning  hours.  These  persons,  said  he, 
go  out  to  seek  pleasure  or  happiness,  but,  vir> 
tually,  they  never  find  it,  and  always  return 
home  empiff,  whereas,  if  they  would  but  spend 


their  evenings  properly  at  home,  instead  of 
keeping  these  "  late  hours,"  that  which  thej 
are  constantly  seeking  and  never  finding,  ex- 
cept in  the  transitory  joy  of  an  hour,  would 
eome  to  tkom  in  an  abiding  form.  Wisely  and 
justly  does  he  condemn  these  so-called  evening 
entertainments.  "With  a  oonseience  void  of  of- 
finise  toward  Qod  and  man,  sleep  to  him  is 
sweet,  refreshing,  and  invigorating. 

Sabbath,  May  27,  he  preached  to  the  ismaies 
of  the  institnticais  im  the  Islaad^an  andieaos 
of  one  thousand  or  more  persons.  For  the  2Ah 
inst,  the  Sabbath  nert  following  his  ninety- 
.  ninth  birthday  annivenary,  he  has  already  made 
two  appointments.  In  the  forenoon  he  pnachei 
at  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  and  in  the  evening  it 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  in  Charleetown,  at  om 
or  both  of  which  places  I  expect  to  hear  hiau 
He  remarked  that  no  idle  or  indolent  man  ever 
«9M  or  ever  mm  he  happy.  His  eyes  are  good- 
dear  and  sparlding  yet — although  ho  has  und 
glasses  more  or  less  for  nearly  half  a  centaij. 
He  lost  his  natural  teeth  some  fifteen  or  twestr 

• 

yean  since.  These  were  preserved  by  the  free 
and  simple  appHeation  of  pure  water.  I  tiiiak 
he  is  about  ftv^  feet  six  or  seven  indies  is 
height,  and  weighs  pertiaps  140  or  160  iba. 

On  leaving,  he  gave  me  several  ssull  boob 
and  leaflets— recent  poems  of  his  own  prodne- 
tton — a  fine  eabtnet-siae  portrait  of  himsdfj 
with  his  autograph  and  a  few  lines  inscribed 
thereon,  and  a  very  oordisi  invitation  to  call 
and  dine  with  him  someday. 

This  true  and  life-like  portrait  will  be  ever 
regarded  as  one  of  my  prised  txeaaores,  sad 
shall  prove  a  constant  reminder  of  vaj  pkssact 
visit  with  this  dear,  good  old  man,  long  jeiis 
after  he  shall  have  passed  to  his  home  in  list 
land  where  we  will  never  grow  old. 

His  whole  life  has  been  one  of  oeaadess  tc- 
tlvity,  and  his  walk  and  work  of  neariy  oee 
hundred  years  in  virtue's  paths  hajs  proved  i 
perennial  feast  Kow  he  is  eiU  alone,  hidisf  ba 
FaCher^s  time  for  the  pale  boatman  to  oome,  t 
guide  him  safely  over  the  shadowy  stream 
that  land  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  wbere  dari 
ness  or  shadow  never  comes. 

BoRov,  Jhim  1,  1871. 


Bbaiks  akd  Iokoeakcb. — ^The  range 
human  knowledge  has  inoreaBed  eo 
that  no  brain  can  grapple  witii  it ;  mad  th» 
who  would  know  one  thing  well,  mnat  kave 
courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  thonssmd  and 
other  things,  however  attractive  o^  however  t^ 
viting. 
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|_iO-ljVtjn_rLr  jn/trU^L"!'^  -  -   -  *  *  *^  ^^j^w^aWBHI 


Flying  to   Shelter. 


BT  BUIABBTH  OA.XBt  IMITK. 

1 1  rHBN  sbsideraw  tongOM  do  no  mmA, 
And  lying  lipi  do  on  me  rsH, 
Thy  hApf  my  God,  will  not  mo  hah 


Tlioy  torn  Iboir  oril  wnyt  on 

Booh  as  they  are^  would  make  me  be. 

Bat  I  am  known,  all  known  to  Thee. 

Known  imto  Thee  the  eeeret  thonght 
Within  the  tool's  deep  chamhen  wrought, 
And  kenoe  to  mo  great  peace  it  bronght 

I  lift  to  Thee  my  eorrowiog  ory ; 
Tnzn  nnto  Thee  my  itreaming  eye ; 
Unto  Thy  iheltertng  Bock  I  ay. 

O'ermattered  by  these  woee  at  last, 
I  in  its  deft  will  hide  me  Cut, 
Uottl  the  storm  be  overpasC 

Thrice,  thrice  the  dreadfiil  bolt  has  sped. 
I  saw  it  fall  on  each  dear  head, 
And  lay  them  lowly  with  tbe  dead. 

One  sleeps  beside  yon  tranquil  lake ; 
O'er  one  dear  graTo  the  palm  trees  wake; 
And  orer  one  the  billows  brsak. 

Oh,  do  ye  mocik  from  yoor  bright  sphere, 
The  angnish  which  we  snffer  here— 
The  bursting  sigh,  the  bitter  tear? 


Oh,  dolh  the  Tcnomed  whisper  fly 
From  tbis  dark  earth  to  yonr  pure  sky  ? 
Or  here  doth  Slander  lire  and  die  ? 

Great  GodI  in  Thee  my  help  I  findl 
The  mills  of  time  may  slowly  grind ; 
They  can  not  crash  the  constant  mind. 
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When  Should  Children  be  Taught  to  Read?— Sham  Kindergarten  Culture. 


BT  BLIZABBTB  F.   PBABODT. 


Mr.  Emrox— Dear  Air; 

PERHAPS  jOQ  may  tbink  Kindergartens 
have  taken  up  enough  of  your  pages  to 
give  place  ad^antageonaly  to  other  topics.  Bat 
when  I  remember  yoar  g^uine  interest  in  the 
early  training  of  children,  I  feel  confident  that 
yon  will  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  ward  off  a 
new  danger  that  threatens  the  caase.  It  is  from 
the  misunderstanding  of  those  who  are  looked 
up  to  as  guardians  and  guides  of  the  public 
weal.  I  am  induced  to  take  up  the  pen  by  seeing 
a  recommendation  of  a  young  ladies*  sobool, 
which  I  bave  no  doubt  is  a  good  one,  over  the 
signature  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  men, 
justly  regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  good 
works.  The  words  I  regretted  were,  **  The  lady 
successfully  translates  what  is  of  use  in  the 
Kindergarten  into  our  American  uses."  With 
all  respect  to  the  writer,  I  must  say  that  no  one 
tboroughly  acquainted  with  Froebel's  system 
could  have  written  the  sentence.  I  have  heard 
others  use  similar  expressions,  asking,  "  Can  the 
Kindergarten  be  adapted  to  American  wants  P' 
or,  "  Is  it  not  putting  off  mental  work  too  long, 
and  making  school  a  mere  play-ground  T* 

To  the  first  query  I  would  reply.  How  can 
climate,  or  polttical  institutions,  or  language 
and  customs  make  any  difference  in  the  proper 
treatment  of  children's  brains,  or  with  the  true 
order  of  mental  development  f  Froebel  studied 
this  order  like  a  man  of  science,  as  he  was.  It 
took  him  more  tban  twenty-five  years  of  thought 
and  practice  combined  to  make  out  his  system. 
Many  an  intelligent  mother  and  good  teacher 
have  happened  upon  isolated  points  of  bis  train- 
ing, but  in  forty  years  of  practical  teaching, 
twenty  of  which  were  in  schools,  and  the  rest  in 
families,  my  own  and  others,  I  have  never 
known  a  truly  philosophical  or  scientific  plan 
of  early  education  till  I  knew  Froebel's.  Ko 
one  who  has  ever  seriously  and  persistently  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  can  have  failed,  I  think,  to 
ask  herself  whether  she  has  follow^  the  best 
plan  of  doing  it.  For  my  own  part,  with  whom 
teaching  has  always  been  a  passion,  I  was  alwajrs 
asking  myself  the  question,  aud  many  is  the 
book  of  education  I  have  sat  down  to  read,  with 
a  hope  in  my  heart  that  one  perchance  wiser 
than  myself  had  found  out  the  secret— Me  true 
order  of  the  development  of  the  faculties.  I  soon 
found  out  that  reading  and  spelling  were  but  a 


very  small  part  of  education  for  little  childreo, 
and  was  often  led  to  postpone  these  to  a  degree 
others  thonght  very  objectionable ;  but  only  in 
isolated  cases  did  I  apprehend  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  at  all  at  a  very  early  age.  Froebd 
has  convinced  me  that  education  should  begin 
with  the  training  of  the  senses.  like  all  great 
discoveries,  when  they  are  made,  it  seems  a  rtrj 
isimple  truth  now,  for  we  know  that  children 
are  the  victims  of  their  senses,  and  that  nothing 
can  effectually  release  them  from  the  thraldom 
but  an  intelligent  and  legitimate  use  of  them, 
and  by  their  control,  through  the  culture  of  the 
highest  sentiments.  Froebel's  eye  was  ever  upon 
the  culture  of  love  in  the  child  P 

The  first  propensity  developed  in  a  child  is  to 
seise  upon  what  it  wants,  and  it  is  not  often, 
certainly  it  is  not  systematically  opposed  br 
teaching  it  to  impart  that  precious  something  to 
one  it  loves,  or  at  least  to  share  it.  In  short, 
now  we  know,  we  see  how  true  it  is  that  the  child 
itself  should  be  the  guide  in  our  plan  for  its  cul- 
ture, by  that  natural  development  which  tbc 
Kindergarten  teacher  skilfully  organises,  bat 
does  not  controvert.  To  controvert  it  excites 
only  passionate  opposition.  To  or^ganin  it 
makes  it  the  instrument  of  progress. 

Is  not  every  child  that  is  bom  under  the  son 
a  subject  for  this  system,  so  far  P 

To  the  next  question,  "  Is  it  not  patting  oS 
mental  work  too  long,  and  making  school  a 
mere  play-ground  P"  I  would  reply  that  the 
amount  of  culture  secured  by  this  mode  of 
developing  the  mind— by  the  aid,  I  mean,  of  its 
own  well-trained  9GDa&B — is  incomparably  greater 
than  any  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  chiUren 
by  mere  reading,  or  by  abstract  connting  o: 
repetition  of  facts.  If  no  child  ever  learned  a 
word  till  it  knew  something  to  talk  about,  it 
would  be  well,  and  this  system  almost  insures 
that  process*  It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  aoett 
children  the  words  eat^  dogy  and  other  names  of 
things,  if  they  are  placed  under  the  picture  (^ 
the  same,  but  to  teach  them  in  any  other  way  is 
in  my  opinion  cruel,  not  because  they  suffer  Us 
each  word  visibly,  but  because  it  is  an  mmatuni 
process,  and  when  applied  to  words  that  do  not 
even  suggest  an  image,  a  difficult  ono.  In  t^: 
infancy  of  the  race,  picture-writing  was  the  fiz« 
mode'of  expressing  ideas  otherwise  than  hy  tbe 
voice.    Then   came   hieroglyphics   which  ss^ 
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symbolical,  and  at  last  theae  were  redaoed  to 
letters,  also  symbolical  of  sounds  and  qnalitiea, 
but  we  give  to  little  obildren  this  late  product  of 
the  mind  of  the  race  for  their  first  brain-work  I 
I  have  taught  seTeral  hundred  children  to  read, 
and  always  suffered  in  doing  it,  when  they  were 
not  as  old  as  six  or  seven,  because  I  sympathiied 
with  the  painful  efibrt  of  brain.    I  was  the  first 
person  (as  far  as  I  know)  who  devised  the  way 
of  teaching  by  words  instead  of  letters,  and  that 
wu  to  a  little  Spanish  boy  ot  six,  and  because  I 
saw  no  other  way,  but  even  that  easy  way  was 
hard  for  little  tots  of  four  or  five.    I  have  else- 
where recorded  the  case  of  a  poor  little  mortal 
I  was  trying  to  persuade  to  be  "  good"  one  day, 
by  which  I  meant  to  look  at  A  and  B,  and  of 
whom,  when  I  saw  that  my  expression  **  try  to 
be  good*'  brought  tears  into  his  poor  little  eyes, 
I  inquired  "  What  does  it  mean  to  be  good, 
Lewis  f"    He  replied  in  a  loud  burst  of  grief 
"  Ter  be  whipped  I"    I  was  too  soft-hearted  to 
make  my  little  disciples  suffer  much  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  and  never  committed  the  sin 
of  punishing  them  for  unavailing  efforts,  but  I 
did  beguile  them  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
parents  oftener  than  I  now  like  to  remember. 
I  gratefnlly  acknowledge  the  boon  many  good 
mothers  granted  me  of  waiting  till  I  was  ready, 
and  now  that  light  has  burst  upon  us,  let  us 
give  up  our  prejudices  and  take  the  good  way. 
The  time  of  little  children  previous  to  seven 
years  of  age  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  condition 
of  their  brains ;  but  in  this  system  of  instruction 
the  time  is  far  better  spent  than  formerly.    No 
one  who  has  had  much  experience  can  have 
failed  to  observe  how  much  shorter  time  it  takes 
for  children  to  learn  to  read  after  they  are  six 
years   old  than  earlier.    In  our  language,  the 
anomalous  pronunciation,  or  spelling,  or  both, 
makes  the  process  more  difficult  than  in  most 
others,  and  we  do  not  teach  it  in  the  most  philo- 
sophical way,  or  the  easiest  way  for  children. 
It  can  be  taught  by  using  the  Continental  or 
Italian  alphabet  so  as  to  serve  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Italian,  Spanish,  Oerman,  Swedish, 
and  even  French,  and  by  postponing  it  till  a 
little  maturity  of  observation  is  attained,  we  gain 
thus  a  very  great  advantage.    This  is  only  men- 
tioned as  an  additional  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  Froebel's  principle  upon  the  subject,  in- 
stead of  "adapting  his  system  to  American 
^anta,"  which  really  means  only  to  American 
prejudices,  the  sooner  given  up  the  better.    I 
question  whether  another  point  could  be  found 
in  which  any  one  could  suggest  a  change.    Let 
me  illustrate  a  little,  to  show  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  put  off  the  period  of  learning  to  read 


because  it  is  troublesome,  or  to  substitute  play 
for  earnest  work.  The  words  earnest  work  may 
alarm  some  persons  who  fear  too  early  a  stimulus 
of  any  kind.  Ko  one  can  deprecate  the  prema- 
ture stimulus  of  the  brain  more  than  I  do.  Idle- 
ness itself  is  better  than  that,  when  it  is  possible 
to  keep  the  Devil  away  fiK>m  the  idle.  I  am 
thinking  of  thousands  of  little  three-year  old 
creatures  who  might  be  cherubs,  but  who  live 
in  gutters,  and  hear  wicked  things  said,  and  see 
wicked  things  done  all  the  time.  If  the  three 
years  apprenticeship  to  evil  could  be  changed  to 
three  years  of  blessed  work  made  out  of  play, 
the  primary  schools  as  now  oi^panised  would  re- 
ceive a  very  difibrent  set  of  subjects  from  those 
who  now  frequent  them. 

The  first  Kindergarten  teaching  to  an  infant 
is  to  g^ve  it  little  balls  of  beautiftd  colors  to  play 
with,  that  its  eyes  may  learn  to  discriminate 
colors,  that  its  little  fingers  may  become  devel- 
oped and  pliable  by  holding  and  catching  them. 
Many  little  g^mes  with  them  may  be  taught  by 
the  mother,  or  the  carefully  trained  nursery- 
maid, to  develop  heart  and  mind,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  limbs.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
instruction  in  the  school,  for  instance,  it  is 
shown  a  ball  and  a  cube  together,  and  by  judi- 
cious questions  is  taught  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  forms,  that  one  is  round, 
the  other  square ;  one  has  comers  and  edges, 
the  other  has  none;  one  has  one  surface,  the 
other  many;  one  will  roll,  the  other  will 
not;  one  can  be  caught  io  the  hand  without 
pain,  the  other  can  not  be.  The  child  is 
told  that  the  ball  is  the  shape  of  the  earth 
(with  a  slight  modiBcation  that  can  be  shown 
at  the  moment  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
thumb  and  finger),  and  that  it  is  the  funda- 
mental form  of  every  thing  else.  When  the 
ball  and  cube  have  been  dearly  discriminated 
and  discussed,  and  the  child  understands  all  the 
words  used  about  them,  they  are  compared  with 
a  cylinder  of  the  same  general  dimensions — its 
likeness  and  unlikeness  to  both  suggested,  and 
then  described  by  the  child  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions. These  lessons  will  need  much  repetition, 
and  form  the  topic  of  many  half  hours  of  talk. 
In  a  more  advanced  stage  still,  a  small  lump  of 
wet  clay  is  given  to  the  child,  which  he  is  told 
to  mold  into  a  ball.  It  is  a  difficult  work,  and 
takes  repeated  efforts  of  the  little  hands.  When 
it  has  been  suooessfully  done,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  into  a  cube,  not  by  cutting  it,  but  by 
pressing  it  upon  the  table  on  opposite  sides,  un- 
til it  assumes  the  required  shape.  No  particle 
of  it  is  to  be  cut  offer  left,  and  when  the  child 
IB  afterward  allowed  to  make  any  thing  else  of 
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it — and  tbis  modeling  is  a  mj  entertaining 
teries  of  lessons,  the  principle  is  inculoated  that 
none  of  it  is  to  be  left ;  that  there  is  nothing 
like  rubbish  in  the  world,  but  that  eyery  thing 
on  this  ball  of  earth,  where  Qod  has  placed  us, 
can  be  turned  to  some  nse.  We  all  know  how 
the  vivid  imagination  of  childhood  sees  what- 
ever it  wishes  to  see  in  its  playlhings.  Instruc- 
tion like  this  teaches  it  to  invent  and  create 
forms  as  well  as  to  imagine  them,  and  whenever 
it  has  a  pile  of  cubes  or  other  blocks  to  build 
with,  the  same  principle  is  instilled,  that  every 
block  must  be  put  to  use,  and  if  one  or  two 
are  left  after  following  the  law  of  symmetry 
with  the  rest,  and  it  is  not  desirable  or  is  tcy 
wearisome  to  begin  again  in  order  to  wozk  them 
in,  they  can  be  called  men  who  are  looking  at 
the  structure ;  an  account  is  also  required  of  the 
structure,  its  design,  or  its  use,  or  what  it  is 
meant  to  rMemble^  The  chaotic  world  is  to  be 
reduced  to  order  as  far  as  any  part  of  it  is 
used  in  leesons,  that  ideas  of  symmetry,  predsion, 
beauty,  or  use  may  be  inoidentally  tangbt»  So 
in  the  weaving  of  colored  papers,  every  strand 
is  to  have  its  right  place  and  its  opposite,  while 
the  use  of  the  weaving-needle,  and  subsequently 
of  the  thread-needle  makes  the  little  fingers 
pliable  and  deft;. 

The  same  principle  is  followed  in  the  simple 
plan  of  drawing,  out  of  which  flowers  forth 
such  lovely  forms*  The  folding  and  cutting  of 
paper,  done  accurately ^  and  by  a  rulci  so  as  to 
insure  pretty  shapes,  has  fu  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  the  mere  making  of  paper  boats  and 
flowers.  Every  Ibid  must  be  trae,  however 
many  attempts  at  aoeuraoy  it  involves,  and  a 
child  very  soon  becomes  sensitive  to  any  wry 
erease  or  crooked  out,  and  is  led  to  see  the  way 
in  which  either  mars  the  final  result  of  his  little 
labors.  Cubes  are  subsequently  divided  into 
pyramids,  and  these  again  into  still  smaller 
ones,  so  that  cubes,  pjnmid^  and  bricks  (which 
is  another  form  of  cubes^two  in  length  and 
one-half  in  width)  give  great  scope  for  build- 
ing. Surface  blocks^  of  4  still  greater  variety 
of  shapes,  are  used  in  progressive  lessons  where 
fundamental  principles  are  given.  All  these 
occupations  are  to  be  used,  when  understood,  in 
free  invention,  which  (like  free  will  in  man)  is 
never  with  impunity  allowed  to  violate  these 
fundamental  lawSk  The  cube  root  is  handled 
and  praetioally  undexstoodi  long  before  the 
time  when  mathematics  are  learned  from  books. 
So  of  trigonometry,  which  we  know  from  our 
own  Dr.  Hill,  can  be  praetioally  taught  before 
a  soientiflo  word  is  attached  to  the  diagrams 
made  with  surface  blocks.    Lessons  upon  sticks 


of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  inches  i&i 
length  cultivate  another  class  of  ideas,  and  casi 
be  laid  in  beautiful  forms,  and  also  made  iBtoj 
transparent  solids,  by  being  united  with  mokt-, 
ened  peas.  As  much  arithmetio  as  chUdreu  aa-i 
der  seven  years  ought  to  leant,  is  taught  b^ 
the  various  countingSi  addings,  sabtraetia|s,| 
and  dividings  involved  in  weaving*  diawiag,^ 
and  block  lessons.  How  much  better  concep- 
tion a  child  has  of  a  hundred  who  leanis  bov 
it  looks,  than  merely  by  the  time  it  takes  te' 
count  it. 

The  growth  of  plants  from  the  rsry  seeds  ii 
another  important  branch  of  Kiaidergarteii  csl* 
ture,  and  teaches  Nature's  laws  aa  no  desccp- 
tion  can  do.  The  observation  of  insects  snd 
small  animals,  in  eomfcNrtable  oirGumstsnoa 
like  a  frog  in  a  dish  of  moss  and  water,  or  fishei 
and  shells  in  an  aquarium,  is  desirable.  Tin 
true  Kindergarten  teaches— indeed,  briDgs  in  •! 
her  knowledge  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  must  V 
herself  pervaded  with  it.  There  ie  no  exaft  os 
art  that  is  not  provided  for,  in  this  mode  of  de 
veloping  the  child,  at  an  age  when  it  wishes  U 
eammine  every  thing,  and  make  every  thing  it 
self.  The  longer  children  are  disabled  fad 
reading,  even  the  books  and  papen  provide^ 
for  them,  the  better.  If  nothing  ia  told  the^ 
but  by  careful  parents  and  properly-trvBe^ 
nursery-maids,  evil  may  be  kept  from  tba 
much  longer  than  if  they  can  read  the  eroi 
or  the  cruel  literature  provided  by  tfe 
greed  of  authors  and  pubUahen.  This  coasid 
eration,  added  to  the  one  that  deprecates  ths 
too  early  action  of  the  brain  involved  in  leazs 
ingto  read,  should  be  enough  to  answer  tfa 
objection  made  to  this  feature  of  the  Siade 
garten  system. 

One  valuable  principle  incident  to  it  is  is 
slowly-progressive  character.  Nothing  mm 
be  forced  or  hurried.  Each  one  must  be  1 
lowed  to  develop  at  its  own  rate,  as  one  ^ 
say,  without  having  the  passion  of  emuSa&i 
stirred,  which  Ueaptrdu  in  the  human  aouL 

I  have  dwelt  tapon  some  of  the  minutis  c 
this  mode  of  instruction,  in  ordar  to  comTttt 
some  inquirers  and  doubten  that  there  is  ssmt 
thing  in  it  "  not  yet  dreamed  of  in  their  ^ 
losophy."  I  am  far  from  denying  that  mx, 
children  have  reoeived  items  of  kindred  iasb^ 
tion  from  good  and  intelligent  mothers^  and  tjs 
many  teachers  have  partially  diecovovd  tl 
truth  that  all  a  child's  faculties  must  he  ciii 
fully  trained,  but  where  is  the  proof  of  tfe  ias 
having  been  reduced  to  a  system  tiU  Fzesai 
did  it  P  PestaloBsi*s  ezperimeat,  good  as  m 
as  it  went,  did  not  attain  to  it— no  odo  £olk^ 
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ip  to  their  solntion  the  hintaKalare  gave,  he- 
ore  Froehel  did  it  Thouaands  and  tens  of 
hoimnda  of  the  heet  edaoatod  people  will  tell 
roa  that  maoj  of  their  faoaltiee,  particnlarlj 
heir  artietio  fftcultiet,  were  left  wholly  un- 
rained ;  many  young  motben  lament  their  nt- 
er  inability  to  instraot  their  own  children,  eren 
f  they  have  the  leisure  to  do  it.  Froehel  was 
Dindfol  of  motherly  and  indnoed  many  to  attend 
iisleaK>nfl. 

Teachers  who  giro  their  ichools  the  name 
irithoat  due  preparation  are  lew  excoaahle  than 
nme  of  their  apologiiera,  who  may  he  eup- 
poaed  not  to  have  lookeSl  into  the  matter,  hut 
that  ie  a  neglect  which  can  not  he  pardoned 
my  one  who  makes  the  profession  of  knowing 
irhat  she  has  not  studied. 

The  imperfection  of  schools,  and  the  disas- 
xons  effects  of  them  as  generally  administered, 
ipon  the  moral  natures  of  children,  lead  many 
to  sequester  their  little  ones  too  much  from 
companions  of  their  own  age.  The  sooner  they 
ue  put  together,  umUr  pood  ^uuUmeff  the  better, 
bat  that  requisite  is  imperative.    The  circum- 


stances must  he  such  as  to  insure  the  tenderness 
of  the  mother  to  each  one,  the  defense  of  each 
one  against  the  encroachments  of  the  rest,  and 
the  unexcited,  healthy,  natural  action  of  the 
mind.  Imagine  oneself  looking  down  from  a 
balloon  into  all  the  unroofed  nurseries  of  a  ctty« 
To  these  most  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
are  confined  for  the  greater  pcurt  of  the  time, 
and  under  what  influences  ?  One  shudders  at 
the  spectacle,  and  does  not  wonder  that  rich 
men's  sons,  fqr  instance,  do  not  turn  out  well, 
for  they  learn  there  what  they  may  never  un- 
learn. Look  at  the  little  deniaens  of  hovels, 
firom  which  even  the  mother's  love  is  banished 
bjbher  daily  necessity  of  finding  work  to  feed 
hungry  mouths ;  and  watch  the  poor  little  fre« 
quenters  of  streets,  gutters,  and  stagnant  pools, 
in  both  cities  and  suburbs.  Under  our  institu- 
tions some  of  these  children  may  in  future  take 
rank,  and  perhaps  outstrip.  In  worldly  honors, 
the  pupils  of  the  aristocratic  nurseries,  that 
have  been  educated  by  the  Catholic  Irish  as 
truly  as  those  in  the  street  I  Let  us  have  Kin<* 
dergartens! 


■♦♦■ 
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WsMinsAT,  March  14. 

ll^ABGE  having  asked  fur  her  bill,  the  Doc- 
-^  tor  brought  it  to-day.  He  inquired  of 
i&e  her  circumstances,  and  I  told  him  that  she 
Had  some  money  in  the  bank,  but  still  was  poor, 
^ing  almost  dependent  on  her  wages.  He 
diminished  his  bill  by  one-half,  and  left  it  with 
me  to  giTc  to  Hadge.  I  thought  that  she  would 
^  pleased  and  grateful,  but  she  flew  into  a  pas- 
■ion,  considering  it  a  serious  injustice  and  im- 
position to  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  hav- 
ing her  life  saved ;  for  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
Daring  several  days  of  her  sickness  the  doctor 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  she  could  live, 
^adge  now  says  that  she  owes  nothing  to  him. 
My  indignation  was  so  great  at  her  ingratitude, 
tbat  I  did  the  only  thing  I  could  do,  forbade 
^  Bpeaking  of  the  subject  to  any  one  in  the 
^onae.  She  could  hardly  be  punished  more 
Bererely  than  to  be  obliged  to  keep  silence  upon 
^y  matter  of  interest  to  her. 


Thur$daf,  March  16.— While  they  are  still 
fresh  in  my  mind,  I  will  record  some  things 
which  Mr.  Welsh  told  me  the  other  day.  When 
quite  young,  he  loved  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  person  and  character,  and  his  love 
was  returned.  Just  at  the  time  they  were  to  be 
married  he  was  left  fatherless  and  motherless, 
and  with  three  sisters  and  a  little  brother  de- 
pendent upon  bis  exertions.  With  a  heroic  spirit 
of  self-denial,  he  deliberately  made  np  his  nund 
to  sacrifice  his  own  dearest  inclinations,  and  to 
give  up  such  a  portion  of  his  life  as  might  be 
necessary  to  providing  a  good  home  and  edu- 
cation for  his  sisters  and  brother.  The  lady 
whom  he  had  loved  was  as  heroic  as  he,  and 
sustained  his  hands  in  the  long,  hard  struggle 
which  he  endured.  He  conquered  at  last,  and 
cheerfully  too,  for  this  he  felt  to  be  essential  to 
his  success..  He  was  successful  in  business,  and 
educated  the  whole  family  in  accordance  witii 
their   refined  tastes   and  natural    capacities. 
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When  it  was  all  done,  and  be  could  have  mar- 
ried, the  dear  one  was  gone,  except  from  his 
tender  and  loving  recollection.  Ai  far  as  he 
can  have  it  in  this  world,  he  has  had  his  own 
reward  in  the  gratitude  and  loving  eare  of  his 
family. 

Hr.  Welsh  has  been  quite  a  musical  proficient 
in  his  time ;   and,  until  he  was  seveuty-three 
years  of  age,  he  led  the  choir  in  our  church  here 
in    Lightwood.    Henry   says   that  he  was  a 
beautiful  picture,  with  his  delicate  spiritu&l  face 
glowing  in  sympathy  irith  the  feeling  of  the 
music  he  was  interpreting,  when  engaged  in 
training  the  choir  in  something  new  to  them. 
His  own  voice  was  a  clear,  pure  tenor,  free,  to 
his  last  public  use  of  it,  from  the  tremor  so  com- 
mon to  the  voice  of  old  age.    It  was  the  earn* 
est  wish  of  the  choir,  that  he  should  continue 
with  them,  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  too  old ; 
and  very  soon  after  he  was  incapacitated  for  it 
by  the  loss  of  his  health.    Then  came  the  loss 
of  his  property,  and  he  the  other  day  alluded 
most  feelingly  to  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
church  redeemed  his  valuable  organ  and  his 
large  collection  of  musical  works,  and  gave  them 
to  him  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
former  services.     When  living  in  New  York,  he 
was  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
singers,  and  speaks  in  specially  high  terms  of 
Jenny  Lind;  for,  as  he  says,  "there  was  not 
only  a  voice,  but  a  soul.*'    In  one  of  his  musical 
conversations  with  her,  he  told  her  that,  by 
some  critics,  she  was  accused  of  affectation  and 
exaggeration  in  her  singing  of  "  I  know  that 
my  Eedeemer  liveth."    The  tears  started  to  her 
eyes,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  clasping  her 
hands  together,  walked  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  room,  repeating  '*  Ah,  they  should  not  say 
that,  they  should  not  say  that  1"    Hr.  Welsh 
says  that  her  uplifted  face  seemed  to  him  almost 
divine,  and  that,  thereafter,  her  singing  of  these 
noble  words,  was,  more  than  ever  before,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  perfect  and  yet  ohildlike 
trust  and  confidence  in  their  truth. 

Friday^  March  16.-^The  few  lovely  Spring 
days  that  we  have  had  make  the  house  seem  so 
close  and  unspringlike,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
commence  house^deaning  eariy,  that  the  house 
may  share  the  freshness  of  nature.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  resolved  upon  another 
thing — that  this  operation  of  house-cleaning 
shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  Henry's 
comfort.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  should 
be  made  miserable  by  that  kind  of  house-cleaning 
in  which  the  whole  house  is  in  confusion  at  once. 
This,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  house- work,  should 


be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  ihosU 
experience  any  discomfort  from  it  Bridget 
finished  ironing  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  mofr 
ing,  after  having  the  attic  thoroughly  swept,  I 
took  her  into  the  large  spare  room,  and  asostd 
her  in  carrying  out  the  lighter  furniture.  Wi 
then  called  in  the  young  man  who  does  Hesiy't 
stable  work  for  him,  and  he  aided  Bridcct  a 
taking  out  the  heavier  fnraitore.  Bridget  tbs 
went  vigorously  to  work,  and  all  was  doues 
such  good  season,  that  the  room  was  in  cob]^ 
order  when  Henry  returned  to  supper.  I  boyi 
that  I  shall  be  as  suooMsful  in  earxying  out  a; 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  hoose-eleaning,  as  I  bsn 
been  in  keeping  *<  blue  Monday"  out  of  tk 
house. 

At  the  very  oommenoement  of  my  bow 
keeping,  I  decided  that  the  washing  ehooM  m 
be  an  event  of  sniBeient  importance  to  wk 
every  one  uncomfortable.  Instead  of  the  «U 
time,  sodden,  warmed-ov^  Monday  diias 
savoring  strongly  of  '*  sMb,"  I  myself  cook  th 
dinner  on  Monday,  making  it  as  nice  as  posliSi 
•o  that  not  one  thought  of  its  being  Moodi; 
shall  enter  the  mind  of  any  one. 

Monday,  March  19.— I  took  Madge  to  hi 
brother's  to-day,  and  ^ink  she  is  in  a  fair  «r 
to  recruit  rapidly.  Aunt  Minerva  after  bi 
usual  visit  from  the  Deacon  last  nigbt,  u 
nounced  to  us  her  intention  of  being  maniri 
the  first  week  in  May,  and  asked  our  permiss^ 
to  have  a  small  wedding  entertainment  ^ 
gave  our  consent  with  but  one  conditioot  ^ 
that  the  guests  should  not  be  aerred  with  vis 
Aunt  Minerva  agreed  to  this  only  beesnsA 
knew  that  there  was  no  other  oouise  for  h^ 
And  now,  while  she  remains  with  us,  Isu^^ 
to  make  every  thing  as  pleasant  as  pooible  i 
her.  She  has  been  more  trying  and  distfff 
able  than  before,  since  the  scene  we  bsdvl 
her  in  the  winter,  for  she  then  adopted  a  s^ 
ner  which  .says  as  plainly  as  words  that  she  d 
siders  herself  much  aggrieved.  | 

When  Henry  and  I  are  alone  we  spcakif 
as  her  " martyr  air;"  but  to  laogh  at itaAi 
only  a  little  relief.  It  is  very  hard  to  l»  (^ 
stantly  witii  a  person  who  preserves  a 
silence,  only  volunteering  a  remark  whes 
sity  requires  it,  and  vouchsafing  only  sw: 
tabic  answers  to  inquiriet.  I  have  strifes  b> 
earnestly  to  be  cheerful  and  pleaaant,  bst  bi 
sometimes  failed  to  resist  thn  depreaiaf  i^ 
ence  of  Aunt  Minerva's  manner.  We  ^f^^ 
willing  to  apologise,  if  we  could  eee  that «?  ^ 
been  at  all  in  the  wrong;  but  time  on!.^ 
firms  us  in  the  opinion  that  Heniy  io(k\ 
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right  course ;  and  therefore  to  apologise  would 
be  to  falsify  oatselvea. 


Wedimdaft  Mmttk  21. — To-day,  the  air  Mng 
mild,  with  hardly  a  breeze,  I  gare  Miss  Clinton 
ft  ride.  She  ia  a  "ohronio  invalid,*'  having 
spent  moat  of  the  last  thirty  yean  in  bed,  hut 
oocasionally  rallying  and  going  among  people 
for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  Henry  holds  a 
theory  in  regard  to  aneh  cases,  which  is  not 
origfaial  with  him,  but  wMoh  needs  the  test  of 
earefnl  and  Jndioions  practioe  to  prove  itH  oor- 
rectness  or  ioooTreotness.  He  claims  that  such 
people  are  afflicted  with  mental  disease,  which 
Bssames  the  fovm  of  imaginary  physical  oom- 
pltint ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  firm  and  com- 
manding, bnt  gentle  treatment,  which  is  adopted 
with  the  milder  forms  of  insanity  in  asylums, 
is  what  is  required. 

Miss  Clinton  has  been  attended  by  all  the 
older  physicians  of  the  vioinity,  until  she  has 
become  a  standing  joke  among  them.  One  of 
them  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  oonsidered 
Miss  Clinton  so  hardy,  and  so  tonghened  by 
her  chronic  invalidism,  that  she  might  be  thrown 
over  the  house  with  impunity.  During  the  past 
winter  she  has  been  better  than  usual,  but  is  just 
showing  symptoms  of  relapse.  Henry  thinks 
ft  great  point  would  be  gained,  if  he  could  keep 
her  from  this.  So  he  has  ridiculed  her  notions 
jmt  enough  to  keep  her  in  ki  state  of  half-indig- 
nfttion.  This  part  of  his  treatment  he  calls 
*'  mental  mustard."  He  is  not  afraid  of  being 
discharged,  for  he  has  won  the  family  to  his 
Wfty  of  thinking,  and  they  are  ready  to  assist 
him  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Miss  Clinton 
was  sure  this  morning  that  she  should  catch 
her  ''death  of  cold,"  but  Henry,  in  his  contagious 
way,  laughed  at  her,  telling  her  that  he 
thought  a  good,  hearty  cold  might  do  her  good. 
We  rode  about  three  miles,  and  I  tried  to  keep 
her  from  talking  of  her  symptoms  and  feelings, 
but  was  not  particularly  successfuL 

Thur9i9y^  Kwrth  22.— The  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  very  fully  attended  yesterday,  fbr  the 
question  to  be  answered, ''  What  sewing  machine 
shall  I  buy  f  is  one  of  ^wj  general  interest, 
and  of  much  more  importance  than  one  might 
think,  without  giving  the  subject  close  consider- 
ation. When  word  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  was 
asked  to  give  my  opinion  in  full,  of  the  machine 
which  I  have,  my  first  thought  was,  What  moral 
bearing  has  this  subject  P  I  soon  saw  the  con- 
nection, and  was  prepared  fas  the  train  of 
thought,  whidk  was  Ibllowed  out  at  the  meeting. 
His.  Hutton  first  read  a  paper  in  The  Atlantic 


Monthly,  by  Farton,  upon  the  subject  of  buying 
sewing  machines,  which  is  capital,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  We  all  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  that  when  a  lady  had  made  the  tour 
of  the  different  sewing  nuohine  establishments 
in  New  York,  she  was  more  unprepared  than  at 
first  for  selection,  and  indeed  was  in  such  a  state 
of  bewilderment  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
a  sewing  machine  from  a  wheelbarrow.  This 
remark  led  Mrs.  Hutton  to  the  expression  of  her 
own  thought,  that  it  would  be  well,  if  every  one 
before  purchasing  a  sewing  machine,  should 
consider  her  own  temperament,  whether  nervous 
or  otherwise,  her  faculty  for  the  comprehension 
of  machinery,  and  her  manner  of  doing  work  of 
any  kind,  whether  careless  or  the  reverse.  For 
these  three  considerations  ought  to  determine 
in  a  great  measure,  tho  particular  machine  a 
person  should  buy. 

Mrs.  Hutton  had  requested  and  obtained,  the 
written  opinion  of  thirty  ladies,  of  the  machine 
in  their  possession.    Seven  of  these  ladies  owned 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  machines ;  four,  the  Flor- 
ence ;  five,  the  Grover  &  Baker ;  eight,  the  Will- 
coz  ft  Gibbs;  three  had  hand  machines,  and 
the   remaining  three  represented  the   Weed, 
Singer,  and  Finkle  &  Lyon  maohines.    Tho 
letters  were  read  in  this  order.    One  lady  said 
that  her  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  was  the  greatest  of 
mechanical  blessings;  that  she  had  used   hers 
for  ten  years,  and  had  never  experienced  any 
trouble  from  it.    The  next  wrote  much  the  same 
as  the  first,  except  that  the  mathiM  would  have 
freakt,  at  which  times  its  owner  was  in  the  habit 
of  shutting  it  up  like  a  naughty  child,  and  leav- 
ing it  until  it  was  ready  to  behave  I    Bather  an 
inconvenient  arrangement  if  one  had  much  work 
to  do !    Four  of  the  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  ladies 
wrote  that  this  particular  machine  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  in  use ;  but  they  were  equally 
agreed  in  accusing  it  of  remarkablo  fits  of  obsti- 
nacy.   The  remaining  one  came  much  nearer 
the  truth  in  writing  that  she  did  not  think  the 
Wheeler  ft  Wilson  machine  oould  be  the  right 
one  for  her ;  she  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  could,  not  spend  time  in  making  efforts  to 
discover  the  cause  of  disorder  in  the  machine. 
She  needed  one  which  required  littie  faculty  to 
understand,  for  she  was  well  aware  that  she  did 
not  possess  this.    She  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
her  machine  for  one  more  easily  managed.    The 
owners  of  the  Florenoe  were  all  convinced  that 
they  had  the  best  machine  in  the  country,  for 
did  it  not  possess  a  reversible  feed,  etc.,  etc.? 
Bnt  they  must  confess  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand it.    They  had  had  them,  respectively,  from 
one  to  four  years,  but  knew  no  more  about  ^hem 
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than  when  they  first  hought  them.    The  GzoTer 
&  Baker  Udiee  wrote  that,  for  aome  porpoaes, 
their  machines  were  Tery  fine,  as  for  emhroidery, 
braiding,  etc.,  hut  they  complained  of  their 
irant  of  economy  for  ordinary  sewing,  and  of 
the  heavy  seam  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  garment 
Six  of  the  Willcox  ft  Gihhs  ladies  wrote  meet 
enthusiastio  letters,  claiming  a  string  of  advan- 
tages for  this  machine  longer  than  those  of  all 
the  other  ones  combined.    Two   alone  com- 
plained of  its  sewing  ripping  easily;  and,  as 
they  were  present,  Krt .  Hutton  at  once  qnea* 
tioned  them  about  their  habits  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  found  that  they  were  not  in  the  custom  of 
futening  the  ends  of  the  seams.    The  other 
ladies  called  its  ripping  easily  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  ezoellence  in  the  Willcoz  &  Gibhs 
machine,  and  two  of  them  had  made  a  diacoTery 
irhich,  they  said,  entitled  this  mschine  to  lay 
claim  to  the  advantage  of  great  eeottompy  which, 
they  thought,  had  never  been  enumerated  in 
the  advertisements  of  its  good  qualities..   Every 
one  acquainted  with  this  machine  knows  that 
it  uses  a  good  deal  of  cotton  in  the  first  place, 
much  more  than  lock-stitch  machines,  and  they 
also  know,  that  in  the  case  of  sewing  iaconectly, 
the  seam  oan  be  ripped,  and  the  cotton  used  a 
second  time ;  while  in  the  lock-stitch  machines, 
it  is  all  wasted.    But  these  two  ladies,  in  a  very 
long  use  of  the  machine,  had  learned  that  all 
the  cotton  used  oonld  be  turned  to  a  second  ac- 
count.   They  said  that,  when  a  garment  was 
worn  past  use,  or  needed  alterations,  they  in- 
variably wound  the  cotton  raveled  from  it,  and 
made  use  of  it  in  basting,  or  in  over«oasting  the 
rough  edges  of  seams.    The  ladies  owning  the 
hand  machines  liked  them  very  much  lor  per- 
sons unable  to  use  the  treadle  machines,  but  ac- 
knowledged that  sewing  could  not  be  done  as 
rapidly  nor  as  agreeably  as  by  the  other  kind. 
If  a  woman  has  a  clear  head,  no  nervousness 
in  her  composition,  and  understands  the  com- 
plications of  machinery  easily,  then  she  may  dare 
to  invest  in  a  good  lock-stitch  machine,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  great  ease  and 
comfort  to  her.    But,  if  she  is  nervous,  and  hur- 
ried with  work,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  ma- 
chinery, a  Willcoz  &  Oibbs  machine  will  be  an 
invaluable  bleanng  to  her,  while  a  lock-stitch 
machine  would  only  inorease  her  labor  of  body 
and  mind.    Mrs.  Hutton  called  to  mind  the 
&ct,  that  a  large  proportion  of  American  women 
are  of  this  class,  who  are  overwoiked  sometimes 
physically,  sometimes  mentally,  and  often  in 
both  ways ;  and  remarked,  that  every  mechan- 
ical assistance  aflbrded  them  should  bo  of  the 
very  iett  kind ;  and  that  the  mere/  benefit  of 


this  course  would  be  in  setting  women  free  from 
the  nervous  worry,  which  disables  them  from 
doing  any  thing  but  the  veriest  plodding,  and 
keeps  them  from  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

Smturiofi  March  8L— To^y  Bridget  finished 
the  house-cleaning,  with  the  ezoeptioa  of  some 
rooms  which  I  thought  should  be  left  until 
more  settled  weather  should  aixive.    In  order 
to  finish  to-day  I  £»Qnd  it  necessary  to  assist 
myself  nearly  all-^y;  and  for  this  purpose, 
wore  a  calico  dress  until  the  time  I  expected 
Henry  home.    As  usually  hi^pens  npon  such 
occasions,  I  received  a  number  of  calls,  all  from 
penona  who  know  how  to  make  allowance  for 
necessary  departures  from  custom,  ezoeptmg  one 
from  Mrs.  Mackemde,  who  is  so  exceedingly 
proper  and  bound  by  etiquette..   She  has  not 
been  here  before  since  she  met  Mrs.  Fidder  in 
the  Fall,  and  attempted  to  condole  with  me  to- 
day upon  my  acquaintance  with  so  common  a 
woman.    She  said  to  me,  *'  How  very  annoying 
it  is,  Mrs.  Sanborn,  to  be  obliged  to  know  people 
so  much  beneath  us  I    But  we  have  to  submit, 
with  such  a  Qoveniment  as  we  have.    I  oflea 
wish  that  I  had  been  bom  in  England,  or  some 
other  country  where  I  might  keep  aloof  from 
the  common  herd."    This  made  me  indignant, 
and  I  told  her,  mnoh  apparently  to  her  mystifi- 
cation, that  Mrs.  Fidder  was  one  of  my  most 
valued  friends ;  that,  although  I  oould  never  be 
benefited    intellectually   by  intercourse   with 
her,  I  oould  be  morally  and  spiritoaUy,  for  die 
is  one  of  those  rare  ehaiacters  who  never  say  an 
unkind  word,  never  do  an  unkind  act;  and,  as 
far  as  one  oan  judge,  do  not  even  think  un- 
charitably.   And  abe  is  bringing  up  her  okil- 
dren  in  this  same  lovely  qdrit  of  *Kinin«g 
and  doing  no  evil.    Sorely  such  a  womaa  is 
worthy  the  esteem  of  anyone,    I  all  atonee  dis- 
covered that  I  had  gone  beyond  Mrs.  Maeken- 
lie's  depth^^she  sat  gasing  at  me  with  the  immo- 
bility of  a  statue^  with  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional glance  at  her  faultless  attire.    At  the 
first  pause»  she  exclaimed,  '<  What  a  mMit  young 
minister  we  had  on  Sunday  I    Were  yon  not 
perfectly  delighted  with  hisbee— antifnlsenDon? 
Such  imagination— sttcb  eloquent  words — and 
ah^ah — ."  I  replied  that  he  certainly  need  fine 
language,  but  common  sense  came  to  my  aid, 
and  restrained  me  from  giving  my  opinion  of 
the  yovng  Cream  Cheese,  who  officiated  for  Dr. 
Hutton  last  Sunday,  and  who  was  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  a  class  of  young  ministers  now 
starting  up  in  this  oounti^,  who,  I  fear,  will  do 
the  church  very  inuoh  harm»  and  who  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  it  at  all  hasards. 
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BT  PKAKCXS  JtAXJL  QAQM, 

"TV  W9  never  wested  our  eiiiuhine, 
*^    Or  Imng  it  in  bomwed  ehrond^ 
We  might  nve  enovgb,  moet  any  day. 
To  gild  to-morrow's  douda. 

And  even  if  rain  oame  pouring 

.Now  and  then,  a  ehiUing  stream, 
If  garnered  well,  we'd  haye  in  etore 
For  ererj  drip  a  beam. 

I  don't  know  how  it  ia^there  're  eome 

Can  never  get  things  right : 
Bnt  yesterday,  it  was  too  dull ; 

To-day  it 's  blinding  bright. 

In  the  spring  they  long  for  snmmei^time ; 

In  sammer  sigh  for  fall ; 
And  while  the  antomn  forests  glow, 

Think  winter  best  of  alll 

*'  It  is  too  eold  I"  the  bird*  can't  sing; 

*'  Too  hotr  it  wflts  the  flowers; 
And  something,  somehow,  all  the  tisse 

Will  clood  the  sminiest  honrs. 

If  snob  would  keep  a  strict  aoooont 
Of  each,  the  goods  or  ills  that  oome, 

They  'd  always  find,  on  footing  np, 
The  good  the  heaviest  sam. 

For  every  day  of  storm  and  doad 

Thrse  sunny  ones,  at  least ; 
And  five  soft,  sonny,  genial  windsy 

Where  one  is  really  east 

Then  bless  the  Lord,  and  cheerily 

Accept  Dame  Nature's  plan, 
Besolved  to  saake  ths  best  of  it, 

And  better  it  if  we  can. 

And,  like  the  bees,  jnst  take  the  sweet 
Where  poison  might  be  foand ; 

And  gathering  honey  all  the  y< 
Go  soattering  it  around. 
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Home    Li  fe. 


BY   BBT.   CHABUBi  B.    BBIOBA.1I. 


IT  18  tbn  lK>a9t  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that 
Some  is  one  of  their  pecaliar  poeienione  or 
inventiont;   that  the  Latin  races  have  no  in- 
heritance in  it,  and  do  not  understand  its  mean- 
ing.   No  doubt  this  boast  is  more  in  word  than 
in  fact.    If  the  French  have  no  word  fw  home, 
they  show  illostrations  of  domestic  beauty  and 
comfort  as  real  as  any  in  English  cottages,  or 
in  American  brown-stone  fronts.     The  finest 
pictures  of  family  life  are  found  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy.    But  home  is 
unquestionably  a  matter  of  more,  pride  on  the 
Northern  than  on  the  Southern  side  of  the 
Channel.    Your  Englishman  is  nerer  tired  of 
insisting  on  that  legal  axiom  that  a  man's  house 
is  his  castle,  or  of  repeating  Dryden's  borrowed 
phrase  that  home  is  his  **  sacred  refuge.*'    To  a 
Frenchman  home  may  be  dccff,  but  it  is  not 
sacred,  like  the  Church :  he  has  no  altar  in  it, 
and  his  gods  are  not  theie.    Be  is  no  more 
secure  there  than  in  his  workshop,  or  in  the 
street.    There  is  no  song  in  his  language  which 
hclds  the  sentiment  and  the  sigh  of  that  "  Sweet 
Home,"  which  has  for  the  Saxon  of  every  grade 
of  culture  an  inexhaustible  charm. 

Home,  in  its  proper  and  lawful  meaning,  im- 
plies a  house,  in  which  one  has  not  only  habita- 
tion, but  ownership.    A  house  from  which  one 
is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  the  capriee  of  a 
landlord,  or  in  which  one  may  not  drive  a  nail 
without  risk  of  a  suit  for  damage,  a  house  which 
is  only  leased,  even  with  a  long  lease,  can  not  be 
home  in  the  fullest  sense.    Tet  Americans,  the 
most  restless  and  vagrant  of  people,  have  almost 
transformed  in  their  speech  the  meaning  of  the 
old  word.    Did  not  the  valiant  Qeneral  of  the 
Potomac  irmy  proclaim  that  his  home  was  in 
the  saddle  P    Do  not  the  railway  conductors,  and 
some  travellers  too,  aver  that  their  home  is  on 
the  road  f    In  the  valiant  song  of  Britannia,  her 
home  is  ''on  the  deep,"  and  a  favorite  lyric 
connects  a  home  on  the  rolling  deep  with  a  life 
on  the  mountain  wave.    There  are  clerks  in  the 
cities,  who  tell  you  that  their  homes  are  half  in 
the  **  store"  and  half  in  the  restaurant ;  they 
sleep  in  one  place  and  they  eat  in  the  other. 
The  unfortunates  who  dwell  in  boarding-houses, 
and  their  name  is  legion,  can  blush ingly  send 
out  "  at  home"  cards  for  their  wedding  recep« 
tions.    The  portly  bachelor  feels  himself  per- 
fectly at  home  in  his  well-fumished  **halL" 


And  even  the  ease  which  one  may  take  in  bis 
inn  is  imagined  to  be  a  consciousness  of  horn 
by  the  denicen  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  fashios- 
able  hotel.  Even  the  Oneida  Communists  talt 
about  their  '*  homes,"  and  probably  Diogesei 
was  at  home  in  his  tub. 

The  sacredness  of  home  is  oonsiderabiT  im- 
paired by  this  lax  style  of  applying  the  voitL 
When  hotels,  and  boarding-houses,  and  tene- 
ment-houses, and  restaurants,  and  railway  cm 
can  claim  this  name,  the  fine  old  sentimeut  viE 
vanish  out  of  it,  and  the  song  so  sweet  tlu: 
there  is  no  place  like  home  become  only  a  drm$ 
echo  of  a  lost  joy.    Indeed  home  comf»  into 
some  phrases  in  our  speech,  which  seem  to  tsie 
away  its  credit.    The  school-boy  feeb  io^oltai 
if  his  playmates  call  him  a  "home-boy;"  it  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  a  milk-sop,  i  W.^, 
and    wanting    in  spirit.    Home-sickness  is  i 
malady  of  which  all  are  ashamed,  and  whid 
those    who    feel  are  careful  to  conceal.   K^ 
American  soldier  would  desert  his  ranks,  wba 
the  band  of  the  regiment  ventures  to  strike  vf 
•*  sounds  from  home,"  even  if  the  melody  wa« 
more  noble  than  the  music  of  "  cow  belW—tb 
Swiss  weakness  has  no  parallel  on  this  side  d 
the    Atlantic.    Division  of  homes  is  p-^ssibk 
here,  and  the  man  who  is  rich  enoasli  »a^ 
lavish  enough  may  have  several  homes  at  one-'- 
each  with  a  valid  and  an  equal  title  U>  ^* 
honorable  name.    Daniel  Webster  Lad  at  cart 
a  home  among  the  New  Hampehire  hills>  Wtfe<! 
Marshfield  sea-shore,  and  in  a  street  in  Esto^ 
to  say  nothing  of  his  home  in  Wa>hin:;tci. 
Piescott,  the  historian,  had  homes  in  B)»-^' 
in  Lynn,  and  in  Pepperell,  and  divided  his  use 
among  them.    The  Mormon  Bashaw  ntaj  ks^ 
that  he  is  at  home  in  every  town  in  his  t<»HtoJT. 
if  the  statement  be  true,  that  he  owns  %  toc» 
and  has  a  wile  in  every  town.    Nay  t'^ea  ^ 
may  have  two  homes  in  thesamehon^t.  ^*^ 
occupies  one  part  in  the  winter,  and  anothrr  tt 
the  summer.     Wo  know  of  a  man  in  3Iiasi- 
ehnsetts  whose  house  was  on  a  border  Vre  >*- 
tween  a  city  and  the  adjoining  town,  and  f^ 
could  change  his  home  firom  town  to  ^'^^J  ^ 
going  from  the  west  to  the  east  chambri    T->^ 
double  home  under  one  roof  was  con^f'^' 
when  the  tax-gatherer  came  round. 

While  these  and  other  habits  are  lik<>l7  to  '^ 
pair  the  traditional  sacredness  of  hom^.  i*  i^  ^ 
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he  more  im|M>rtaiit  to  iiinst  npoii  home  life,  the 
nost  conaervatiye  of  all  good  looiel  inftoenoee. 
Che  Domad  teitai  of  our  people,  etrengtheniiig 
<»DtiiiiukUy  by  the  fecitttiet  for  trmvel,  matt  not 
iMtroy  the  deer  old  home  feeling,  eo  bonod  up 
rith  the  holieet  of  memoriei.  We  hare  not 
«ie  the  law  of  entail,  which  holde  the  honee 
nd  the  estate  in  the  nme  line  lironi  one  genera- 
ion  to  another.  The  chancei  are  that  the  beet 
looae  win  change  ownert  within  one  generation, 
nd  that  meet  honsei  will  ohange  owners  many 
imee.  ComparatiTely  few  sons  are  satisfied  to 
tve  in  the  hooeo  where  their  childhood  was 
Msed,  even  if  it  be  refitted  with  ail  the  modem 
Dprorements ;  or  if  they  have  filial  piety 
nongh  to  stay  there,  tbeir  wives  will  be  re- 
ellio  OS.  "A  new  home*'  is  a  gennine  Ameriesa 
lirase,  and  the  emigrant  goes  to  find  a  new 
lome.  Preaching  will  not  stop  this  tendency 
9  find  new  homes;  the  best  counsel  is  to  make 
be  new  home  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  old 
tome  in  its  style  and  its  comfert 

How  may  home-life  in  our  wayward,  restless, 
dTentnrotts,  speculating  American  wnrld  best 
e  realised  f  What  will  help  to  make  a  genuine 
erne  in  all  these  disadvantages  F  We  leave 
at  of  view  in  the  answers  to  these  questions  the 
ecessary  sentiment  at  the  basis  of  sU  domestio 
Appinass,  and  do  not  insist  that  parental,  filial 
nd  fraternal  love  are  the  a«surance  of  a  happy 
ome.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  tbeee 
xist,  and  ask  only  of  the  external  aids  which 
lay  make  this  love  eflTeotive.  For  in  spite  of 
he  fine  verses  of  the  poets,  and  the  oonfident 
beories  of  school  essays,  the  blessing  and  the 
eality  of  home  depend  quite  as  much  on  the 
djuncts,  as  on  the  interior  sentiment  Filial 
>ve,  warm  as  it  may  be,  can  not  make  home 
at  of  a  boarding-house,  where  six  femilies,  and 
9  many  more  lone  men  end  women  are  herded 
sgether.  Home  is  made. real  by  "eironm- 
tances"  quite  as  much  as  by  love. 

1.  The  first  need  of  borne  life,  is  that  the  head 
f  the  family  own  hit  heum.  This  is  not  a  rigid 
ale.  certainly.  If  he  ean  lease  it  for  ninety- 
ine  years,  or  even  for  fifty  years,  he  may  feel 
9  free  in  the  house  as  if  he  had  paid  the  money 
nd  secured  the  fee,  and  registered  the  deed, 
lut  the  sense  of  ownership  in  some  kind  he 
ttffht  to  have.  All  homes  that  are  in  hired 
onsee  are  imperfect.  They  may  imitate  the 
enuine  home,  and  perhaps  tat  a  time  do  as 
reil,  Jnst  as  stucco  imilates  stone,  and  graining 
nitatee  the  lines  of  costly  wood,  but  they  lade 
he  first  element  of  a  good  home,  the  sense  of 
reedom ,  stability,  and  eeourity.  A  man  and  his 
unily  feel  more  at  home  in  a  (louse  with  only 


three  rooms,  which  is  really  their  own,  than  in 
a  house  four  times  as  large,  which  has  a  land- 
lord. Perhaps  this  definition  of  home  will  out 
oir  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called  homes  in  our 
cities,  yet  the  definition  is  aoeording  to  fitness. 
A  home  in  a  hired  house  ean  not  be  complete. 
In  Heaven,  where  is  the  highest  home,  there  is 
no  hived  house. 

S.  Next  to  ownership  of  the  house  as  a  requi- 
site for  the  feeling  of  a  eomfbrtable  home,  is 
eatmtmmi  &md  99^/lnmi  fmrmtttro^    Home  is  not 
real,  without  the  conveniences  of  home.    All 
the  appliaaeei  of  domeetie  use  that  am  likely  to 
be  wanted  must  be  there.    In  Oriental  coun- 
tries, a  divan  around  the  room,  and  a  low  stool 
or  two,  are  coosideced  to  be  ample  ftimitare, 
even  for  the  house  of  a  PaiHla.    Bat  in  our 
civilised  life  that  meagre  standard  wUl  not  be 
allowed  as  sufficient    To  be  at  hosse  in  a  house, 
we  must  have  oaipels  and  bureaus,  and  bed- 
stsadfl,  and  chairs  and  tsbles,  and  all  the  things 
which  seem  to  soggest  permanent  residence. 
Even  a  Methodist  minister,  iiinersnt  by  the 
system  of  his  calling,  needs  more  than   his 
trunk  and  his  saddle*bags,  if  he  is  to  be  at  home 
with  his  psxishionerSi    Too  much  femiture,  in- 
deed, is  a  nuisance.    A  house  crowded  with 
apparatus  losse  the  proper  sentiment  of  home, 
and  suggests  rather  the  idea  of  a  warehouse  or 
a  barrack.     There   must  be   room   to   turn 
around,  end  to  '^  swing  the  eat,"  if  one  may 
wish.    But  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than 
the  aspect  of  the  house  which  is  as  empty  of  all 
conveniences  as  a  country  railway  station,  or  a 
doctor's  office,  in  which  the  chairs  ate  strictly 
limited  to  the  number'Of  the  household,  and  all 
is  stiff  and  uncomfoftaUe.    A  Yankee  home  can 
hardly  be  genuine  without  one  or  more  rocking- 
chairs;  and  the  Boston  coagxegation  who  gave 
their  minister  a  dosen  of  these  when  they  pro- 
vided their  parsonage  took  the  most  natural 
way  of  domesticating  him  at  once.    One  ought 
to  feel  at  ease  in  his  home,  and  this  can  not  be 
unlem  there  is  a  detain  ministry  to  indolence. 
8.  And  this  suggeeta  the  remark   that  in  a 
true  home  the  mM$  kou$$  m^ht  to  belong  to  Uke 
fimiijfi  amd  bo  omififd  ly  <A#w«    There  ooght  to 
be  spare  chambers  for  the  guests,  and  room  for 
hospitality,  but  there  should  be  no  shut  cham- 
bers, or   shut    periors,  sequestered  from   all 
dumestio  use.    There  should  be  no  mysteries  in 
the  home,  no  place  of  orade  there.    Bvery  part 
ef  the  house,  from  cellar  to  garret,  should  be 
open  and  known,  not  only  lighted  and  ventilated, 
but  visited  too,  by  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold.   In  a  real  home,  the  family  always  use 
the  best  part  of  their  house^  and  live  in  the 
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whole  of  it  They  go  in  at  the  front  door»  aa 
well  as  as  at  the  baek  door,  they  90  np  hy  the 
wide  stairoasB  at  well  as  by  the  nanow  stair* 
case,  a&d  they  ose  the  soft  cashions,  the  damask 
and  the  velvet,  as  well  as  the  cane  seat  and  the 
straw  matting.  In  a  genoiiM  house,  no  part  or 
appondage  of  the  hoose  ought  to  he  too  good  for 
those  who  are  members  of  the  fsmily.  Even 
the  servants,  if  they  live  in  the  kitohen,  ought 
to  know  what  is  in  the  rooms  above  them,  and 
not  feel  that  they  are  outlaws  any wiMre  within 
the  walls.  In  the  Puritan  dajrs,  theie  was  none 
of  that  separation  of  the  place  of  master  and  ser« 
vant  in  the  house  which  is  now  so  vigosonsly 
kept.  The  family  Idt  all  the  more  at  home 
that  Sambo  and  Dinah  with  their  white  teeth, 
and  their  shining  skin,  and  their  ringing  laugh, 
were  in  the  room  when  the  jest  went  round. 
The  only  remnant  of  that  way  in  the  custom  of 
evangelical  households  ia  in  calling  the  servants 
to  attend  family  worship.  They  may  be  at 
home  in  the  prayeca  of  the  house,  though  they 
can  not  be  in  all  its  joys;  It  is  well  in  the  home 
that  each  member  should  have  his  own  retreat, 
his  own  chamber,  the  daughters  and  the  eons, 
and  the  servants,  but  not  well  that  there  should 
be  no  feeling  of  common  right  in  the  house. 

4.  And  a  good  home  is  not  all  within  the 
walls  of  the  house.  The  first  home  of  the  first 
family  was  not  in  a  house  at  all,  but  in  a  garden. 
To  realise  the  home  now,  there  mi^hi  ioha  gar* 
den  aUaehtd  to  H,  some  space  open  to  the  sky  in 
which  green  things  and  bright  things  may  grow, 
and  the  family  may  e^joy  Qod's  sunlight  to- 
gether. Time  may  bring  the  home  feeling  even 
in  the  centre  of  a  brick  block  with  a  sidewalk 
in  front,  and  a  paved  area  of  ten  feet  square  in 
the  rear;  yet  this  kind  of  a  home  will  resemble 
the  real  home  only  as  crypt  resembles  a  church. 
Some  kind  of  a  garden  every  true  home  ought 
to  have,  a  elear  i^iaee  in  front  or  in  rear  or 
around.  This  #ught  to  be  the  dividing  bound 
of  the  family  estate,  and  not  merely  a  hateful 
and  harsh  walL  When  you  see  a  garden  around 
a  house,  in  country  or  in  city,  you  instinctively 
imagine  a  family  there,  that  it  is  not  a  hermit- 
age, or  a  tenement-house,  but  that  they  own 
their  premises  and  use  the  pvoperty  together. 
A  garden,  with  climbing  plants,  is  the  sign  that 
the  fhmily  are'  there  to  stay,  and  do  not  expect 
with  quarter*day  to  take  up  their  march,  and 
seek  a  new  habitation. 

6.  Every  well-ordered  home  wiU  have  a 
library.  Until  this  in  some  form  comes  into  the 
house,  it  has  not  fthe  right  to  be  called  more  than 
a  lodging-house,  or  an  eating-house,  however 
sumptuously  it  may  be  furnished.    How  many 


books  are  necessary  to  make  a  lil»ary  we  ibiU 
not  venture  to  say,  or  whether  the  oH  Pnitu 
measure  of  the  Bible,  the  dictiaoary,  and  tb« 
spelling  book  is  to  be  taken  as  the  unit,  or  ntber 
Trinity  in  unity.  Boohs  enough  to  meet  tke 
ordinary  need  of  interoourse  and  conveiBatioB 
and  reference,  the  **  standard  works,"  euoofK  to 
give  the  impression  of  enlture  and  iuteUigence; 
home  must  have  thessi  even  if  it  has  to  spue 
some  physical  comforts  to  get  them.  Boob  ia 
the  house  are  a  bindiiig  influence  between  ide&- 
bers  of  the  family,  the  means  of  disperang  tie 
clouds,  making  raining  days  useful,  and  eofa'Ten- 
ing  hours  of  solitude.  And  in  a  true  hoaie  th« 
library  will  not  be  "  stowed  away"  in  a  closet  or 
a  dark  room,  but  will  be  in  the  oentre  of  tie 
house,  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  family,  wb«R 
the  young  and  the  old  together  catch  inepiittioo 
in  its  gathered  hoard*  In  the  true  hoae  tie 
library  will  be  the  favurite  "  sitting-rocm." 

6.  And  we  are  disposed  to  mention  imtnmnit 
ofmuth  as  a  proper  appendage  to  comfoita^ 
home  life.  A  home  which  never  has  any  mas: 
in  it  may  be  neat,  orderly,  quiet,  even  in  iti 
routine,  and  may  train  its  children  in  ezenplarr 
ways,  but  it  lacks  one  of  the  best  inflneDoei  ti 
domestic  union.  A  piano  in  good  tune  notoolf 
leads  in  the  music  of  the  song  of  home,  hot  h 
makes  home  sweety  even  where  epithets  of  a* 
dearment  are  not  lavished.  Heaven  ooraes  rati 
that  home  more  surdy.  Very  few  hoQseb<j^ 
are  so  unfortunate  that  every  member  is  iates- 
sible  to  harmony,  that  there  is  no  musie  in  ^ 
soul  of  any.  There  will  usually  be  some  oee 
who  can  bring  out  the  angel  horn  the  choids; 
and  if  no  one  in  the  family  can  do  this,  it  B»f 
be  done  by  the  stranger  within  the  gatei.  ^* 
have  known  more  than  one  home  wheie  *^ 
piano  was  only  for  friends  in  their  viaitB;  batH 
made  the  visits  of  friends  more  frequent  tci 
more  welcome.  Music  there  ought  to  h«  is 
every  home,  not  only  the  music  of  a  moilM 
*' singing  to  her  clean,  fat,  rosy  babe,*'  viki 
the  radical  Cobbett  so  much  glorifies,  but  tk 
musing  of  consenting  voices  and  oonsentiBi 
harps.  The  head  of  the  house  may  be  a  g^cd 
steward,  without  any  musical  knowledge,  ^  * 
true  father  will  know  more  than  the  *'ti9 
tunes,"  between  which  he  can  not  decide,  vsa 
he  hears  his  daughter  strike  the  keys.  The  ^ 
sentiment  of  home  connects  itself  from  in£ks.7 
to  age,  with  the  voice  of  music. 

7.  And  home  is  more  fhlly  realiaed,  w&«"  * 
ih0  family  ar$  icytih$r.  There  is  a  painfol  t^ 
surdity  in  talking  of  the  pleasure  of  home  v^ 
the  children  of  the  house  are  scattered,  or  ^ 
parents  are  perpetually  absent    A  Dathtr  v^' 
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spends  all  hit  time  in  hia  shop,  or  in  his  elubi 
except  the  honn  of  the  night  in  which  he  sleeps, 
or  the  minutes  which  he  gires  for  meals,  knows 
nothing  of  the  satisfiictioD  of  home.  This  is  one 
of  the  solecisms  of  Ameriosn  life,  that  men  of 
wealth  laTish  so  much  upon  their  houses,  hut 
are  in  these  honses  so  little.  The  children,  too, 
are  sent  away  to  hoardiDg-sohools,  or  to  Europe, 
and  three-qaarters  of  the  great  house  remains 
unoceuptedb  Of  course,  in  the  passage  of  life 
and  the  changes  of  fortune,  it  is  ineritahle  that 
the  family  circle  should  he  broken  up.  The 
lone  widow,  whose  children  have  gone  away 
from  her  as  they  ha^e  married  and  settM  in 
life,  may  speak  of  her  **  home"  as  the  place 
where  she  has  lived  so  long,  though  now  no  one 
is  with  her  there.  The  fonns  of  the  departed 
are  there  in  her  thought,  and  she  has  society  in 
her  memories.  But  while  the  children  are  yet 
in  tender  years  and  in  leading-strings,  home 
implies  that  they  are  together  in  the  house,  and 
are  not  scattered  in  foreign  and  uncongenial 
abodes.  For  a  good  part  of  every  week-day,  for 
a  large  part  of  every  Sunday,  the  parents  and 
children  ought  to  be  in  each  other's  close 
society.  It  is  more  important  for  a  man  of  busi- 
ness to  be  Ml  his  home,  than  to  provide  merely 
for  its  enlaigement.  The  **  club"  is  no*  place 
for  one  who  has  wife  and  children,  it  is  an  insti- 
tution for  the  xefnge  of  grim  and  forlorn  celi- 
bates, and  even  for  them  is  of  doubtful  valne. 
Genuine  home-life  implies  a  hearty  love  for  the 
society  in  the  house,  which  will  hold  this  as 
close  and  as  long  as  the  children  are  willing  to 


remain.  Home  is  a  place  lior  men  as  much  as 
for  women,  for  the  sons  as  much  as  for  the 
daughters.  And  no  one  has  a  tme  home,  when 
there  is  any  place  that  he  loves  better  fo  be  in 
than  his  home.  Even  the  ch  arch  must  be  second 
to  this. 

Other  suggestions  about  home  we  might 
offer,  to  allow  freedom  thete,  to  take  inlerest  in 
the  work  that  all  are  doing,  and  in  the  language 
of  one  of  ICr^  Hale's  heroes,  to  '*  lend  a  hand." 
But  these  are  enough  to  indicate  the  character 
of  a  home.  It  is  our  sad  conviction,  neverthe- 
less, that  these  advices  are  not  likely  to  be 
heeded,  as  they  are  so  unlike  the  habit  of  the 
time  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Our  restless 
people  are  more  and  more  getting  away  from 
all  love  for  home,  which  is  too  quiet  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  street,  with  its  shows  and 
parade;  public  assemblies;  the  facilities  for 
travel;  the  fever  of  emigration  and  change ;  are 
carrying  us  away  from  the  old  idea  of  fi&mily 
union.  Our  economical  schemes  suggest  life  in 
lodgings  and  in  great  hotels  as  the  rational 
substitute  for  the  confined  family  circled  Social- 
ism in  all  its  theories  denies  the  simplicity  of 
home.  The  programme  of  Mrs.  WoodbuU  and 
her  associates  leaves  home  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  When  mothers  begin  to  denounce 
the  tyranny  of  the  family  relation,  and  proclaim 
that  its  yoke  must  be  thrown  oiT,  then  home 
life  will  pass  into  a  tradition.  When  infants 
are  sent  away  to  be  nursed,  home  is  sent  out  of 
the  honsa 
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"Y  ONO  ago,  when  the  world  was  younger  and 
-^-^  more  romantic  than  now,  there  lived  a  cer- 
tain adventurer,  to  whom  life  seemed  too  short 
for  the  great  deeds  he  wished  to  perform.  His 
coarse  had  been  one  of  danger  and  peril,  re- 
warded by  success,  but  now,  while  the  fire  of 
youth  still  burned  in  his  heart,  and  visions  of 
wealth  and  fame  to  be  gained  were  ever  present 
to  his  ima^ation,  the  power  of  endurance  that 
had  marked  his  youthful  days,  was  fast  passing 
away.  So  he  listened  eagerly  to  stories  told  of 
an  island  far  to  the  northwest,  over  blooming 
with  flowers,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  always 


young.  For  in  the  midst  of  this  island  there 
was  a  fountain,  whose  waters  possessed  such 
wondrous  virtue,  that  any  man  bowed  dpwn 
with  age  and  infirmity  who  should  bathe  in 
them  would  be  restored  to  youth.  So,  with,  part 
of  his  wealth,  he  fitted  out  a  fieet,  and  set  sail 
to  find  the  fairy  fountain.  He  touched  at  many 
beautiful  islands,  and  bathed  in  many  sparkling 
rivers,  but  never  found  his  youth  again.  His 
weary  voyage  only  added  to  his  gray  hairs,  and 
disappointment  consumed  the  fire  in  his  heart, 
and  he  died.  Perhaps  he  found  the  fairy  foun- 
tain then;    Who  knows  P 
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We  may  smile  jperhaps  at  this  w^axk'B  hopeloM 
•eorch  for  that  which  existed  only  in  fable,  bat 
ixL  our  search  after  health,  have  we  not,  after  all, 
a  secret  sympathy  with  him.  He  desired  to  es- 
cape weakness  and  infirmity,  to  regain  strength 
and  endurance;  oar  desire  is  the  same.  He 
sought  in '  distant  countries  for  a  mirapalous 
fountain ;  we  seek  for  the  laws  that  govern  life, 
that  we  may  learn  to  keep  them.  We  call  kim 
romantic,  and  ourselTes  reasonab\<9. 

But  in  every  search  after  truth,  there  most  be 
a  season  of  darkness  and  doubt,  while  many 
false  theories  are  being  tried  and  tested,  and 
finally  cast  aside,  before  the  true  theory  is  estab- 
lished. So  we  hare  some  reason  to  fear,  that 
like  this  poor  voyager,  we  too  shall  touch  at 
many  islands  and  bathe  in  many  fountains,  and 
finally  grow  old  and  die,  before  the  true  laws 
which  govern  life  hare  been  discovered,  and  we 
have  learned  how  to  live  rightly. 

We  know  that  there,  is  great  need  of  reform 
among  our  people  generally.  When  we  consider 
the  general  decay  of  vigor,  and  quick  suscepti- 
bility to  disease,  which  oharacteriae  the  people 
of  to-day,  we  are  convinced  that  we  must  be 
living  in  the  constant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health,  whatever  they  may  be.  Bat  if  we  search 
in  the  works  of  thoss  who  have  given  their  time 
and  attention  to  this  subject,  to  fijid  out  how  to 
correct  our  lives,  we  shnll  be  often  puazled.  All 
agree  that  we  are  wrong*  but  do  not  agree  as  to 
bow  we  can  become  right.  We  are  told  that 
our  manner  of  dress  is  unhealthful,  that  our 
habits  in  regard  to  sleep,  exercise,  and  diet  are 
wrong,  that  we  overwork  ourselves,  etc.  Bat 
wherein  we  shall  change  for  the  better,  our  ad- 
visers disagree.  Some  good  authorities  tell  us 
to  abstain  from  meat,  others  equally  good, 
strongly  recommend  it.  Some  say.  Avoid  condi- 
ments ;  others  say,  Use  them.  Some  say.  Take  as 
little  drink  as  possible,  never  stimulating  drinks ; 
others  say,  They  are  often  useful  and  necessary. 

If  we  turn  in  onr  doubt  and  perplexity,  and 
examine  the  lives  and  habits  of  those  individuals 
and  clasMes  of  men  who  have  been  most  re- 
maikable  for  strength  and  eDdurance,  and  have 
lived  to  the  greatest  .age,  we  shall  find  here  the 
widest  diversity.  In  their  diet  and  habits  of 
life  no  two  seem  to  be  agreed*  We  shall  fre- 
quently find  that  some  things  that  we  had 
settled  in  our  own  minds  as  being  essential,  have 
been  habitually  disregarded  by  some  of  these 
men. 

Kevertheless,  the  truth  lies  somewhere. 
These  men  who  have  lived  long  and  bealthful 
lives  must  have  kept,  either  consciously  or  un- 
oonscioualy,    some  great   fundamentsl  law  of 


health,  however  they  may  have  varied  in  their 
regard  for  the  less  important  rules  of  life.  May 
it  not  be  possible  that  these  matters  of  diet  and 
exercise,  and  so  forth,  all  belong  to  the  lesser 
parts  of  the  law,  and  that  we  are  too  apt  to  over- 
look  the  great  fundamental  law,  which  under- 
lies the  whole,  and  includes  them,  withpnt  which 
there  can  not  be  really  good  health,  and  in  the 
keeping  of  which  the  lesser  laws  follow  natu- 
rally, or  may  be  freqently  departed  from  with- 
out great  loss.  P 

Lest  I  ^onld  fail  to  make  my  meaninj^  clcv 
just  here,  let  me  use  an  illustration,  which  will 
be  fS&miliar  to  us  all.  We  can  all  recollect  times 
in  our  childhood  when  we  made  unusual  efforts 
to  be  good.  I  remember  that  I  need  at  such 
times  to  be  greatly  troubled  by  the  many  ways 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  do  wron^,  and  br 
the  'multitude  of  rules  that  a  good  child  most 
leam  to  keep.  While  I  was  doing  mj  best  to 
keep  the  rule  about  obedience,  I  found  myself 
forgetting  to  be  gentle,  while  trying  spec- 
ially to  be  gentle,  I  failed  in  regard  to  dili- 
gence while  working  away  at  that,  I  found  my- 
self growing  careless  in  regard  to  truthfulness, 
and  so  on  till  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  th^ 
rules  I  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  but  continually 
forgot.  I  said,  in  my  despair,  that  I  nerer  could 
keep  so  many  rules ;  I  thought  if  there  had  been 
but  one  rule  given  to  us,  I  would  not  have  caivd 
how  hard  it  might  be,  or  how  long  it  might 
takf),  I  would  certainly  leam  to  keep  it. 

When  I  grew  older  I  found  the  ome  rule  I  had 
longed  for,  a  little  rule  of  only  one  word,  but  it 
contained  the  whole  matter,  and  I  saw,  that  if  I 
could  but  leam  to  keep  that  perfectly,  the  others 
would  keep  themselves.  For  liove  is  indeed  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law.  Now  we  know,  tha: 
by  the  living  out  of  this  one  great  principle, 
many  beautifal  characters  are  developed,  al- 
though there  may  be  an  almost  infinite  varietT* 
of  opinions  and  practices  in  regard  to  the  l^»s8cr 
matters  of  the  law.  And  we  know  that  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  sects  in  the  world,  which  no 
man  can  number,  who  diffisr  and  dispute  among 
themselves  about  many  matters,  but  all  meet  inj 
the  belief  and  practice  of  the  one  great  law  o4 
Love,  and  so  really  form  one  brotherhood.  AUo 
we  know  that  if  any  man  takes  up  any  of  the- 
lesser  matters,  and  makes  a  hobby  of  H,  that  i«. 
gives  to  it  the  preeminenoe  that  belongs  onlj  u« 
the  law  of  Love,  he  develops  into  a  one«aidec 
character,  and  soon  loses  the  respect  of  othen.j 
as  a  man  of  good  sense  and  judgment, 

It  seems  to  me  just  so  with  this  matter  of 
health.  There  must  be  one  great  porincipld  at 
the  foundation,  which  includes  all  the  lesser 
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rales,  or  admits  of  gnat  wiety  of  opiiuon  in 
the  practice  ol  them,  ao  long  as  this  one  great 
law  is  kept.  And  in  examining  the  cases  of 
men  who  have  lived  the  longest  and  most  health- 
ful lives,  howeTer  widely  they  may  have  differed 
in  their  diet  and  hahits,  we  shall  find  them,  I 
think,  agreeing  in  one  partieolar.  In  some  way 
they  all  sneoeeded  In  attaining  to  a  calm  and 
eheerfiil  state  of  mind. 

Sometimes,  they  have  heen  horn  with  a  die* 
position  that  takes  life  easily,  a  very  blessed  in- 
heritance. Sometimes,  we  find  thein  among  the 
peasant  olass  of  a  people,  and  the  secret  of  their 
quiet  temper  seems  to  be  that  they  kno#  they 
can  not  rise  above  their  station,  and  so  oontent 
themselves  with  the  daily  lifo  as  U  eomes,  and 
are  never  fretted  or  ohafed  by  disappointed  am- 
bition. Often,  we  find  them  among  ihoae  bom 
to  a  high  station  in  life,  where,  having  no  petty 
Mxiettes  about  ways  and  means,  their  soetal 
position  being  secured  without  sn  effort  on  their 
Dwn  part,  they  quietly  follow  the  pursuits  most 
igreeable  to  their  tastes  and  live  to  a  peaceful 
>ld  age.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  find 
this  even  temper  and  quiet  mind  acquired  andsr 
rery  disadvantageous  outwsrd  circumstances, 
!>y  an  unshaken  confidence  in  a  Supreme  Being 
possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  love, 
prhose  tenderness  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow 
md  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  80  that 
)y  a  strong  faith  in  a  loving  special  Provi- 
lence,  some  few  learn  St^  Paul's  lesson,  "In 
rhatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  he  content.** 

I  believe  that  the  real  secret  of  a  healthful 
ife  is  a  temper  quiet,  cheerful,  and  serene.  For 
»ne  who  possesses  such  a  mind  naturally  avoids 
xtremes,  and  is  temperate  in  diet  and  all  tha 
tabite  of  life.  By  living  in  the  atmosphere  of 
leace,  which  a  quiet  and  contented  mind  al- 
raya  makes  for  itself  the  constitution  acquires 

certain  elasticity  which  enable  it  to  throw 
ff  the  pernicious  effects  of  some  bad  habit,  like 
be  daily  use  of  a  harmful  article  of  food  or 
dmulant.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  much 
>  say,  that  the  constitution  even  acquires  a  oer- 
lin  atrength  by  having  some  evil  to  resist,  in 
Ae  Bsune  way  that  a  man  who  has  a  daily 
»mptation  acquires  by  its  daily  resistance  a 
lozal  strength  thst  is  far  more  valusble  than 
tie  virtue  of  that  man  who  is  never  tempted 
od  never  needs  to  resist 

jf  Ix>ve  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  moral 
^^,  ifl  not  Peace  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
byaical  law  f  And  if  we  give  the  preoedence 
»  diet,  or  exercise,  or  cleanliness,  or  regularity, 
r  any  other  physical  virtue,  do  we  not  make 
^0  0aixie  mistake  that  he  makes  who  places 


faith,  or  temperance,  or  Justice,  or  any  other 
moral  virtue  before  Charity  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  state  of  vitality  among  the 
American  people  is  so  low  that  diseases,  es- 
pecially of  the  nerves,  are  so  common,  and  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  short-lived  f  Ts  it  not  be- 
cause we  are  the  most  restless  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  f  And  yet  we  never  try  to  calm 
down  this  feverish  rsstlesness,  but  rather  en- 
courage it.  The  little  boys  in  our  public  schools 
are  urged  to  greater  diligence  by  being  told 
that  they  may  become  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  some  day.  Our  rich  and  glorious  country 
holds  in  her  hands  so  many  prises  for  all  who 
will  work  for  them,  that  our  little  children  be- 
come ambitioBS,  even  before  they  know  how  to 
spell  the  word.  80  long  as  we  educate  them  to 
be  restless  instead  of  quiet,  and  bring  them  up 
in  this  utter  disregard  of  the  one  great  funda- 
mental law  of  health,  can  we  expect  that  any 
amount  of  strict  attention  to  lesser  rules  of  diet 
and  exercise  will  confer  upon  them  this  graatsst 
of  all  earthly  blssnngs  F 

But  the  age  it  ihst,  the  world  is  in  a  hurry 
and  how  can  we  think  of  rest  f  Shall  we,  who, 
not  content  with  pressing  fire  and  water  into 
our  service  to  drive  us  through  the  world,  have 
even  called  upon  the  lightning  to  carry  our 
thoughts  to  distant  lands  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  shall  we  stop  now  t 

We  will  do  any  thing  else  you  tell  us,  dress 
our  children  in  finnnel,  if  you  say  so,  give  them 
a  doien  baths  a  week,  put  them  through  courses 
of  gymnasties,  iiaed  them  on  Graham,  and  deny 
them  meat,  but  how  can  we  teach  them  rest, 
when  the  watchword  of  the  age  is  Progress,  and 
the  motto  of  the  world,  Excelsior. 

And  after  all,  the  little  lamps  may  bum  out 
early,  all  becauaa  we  would  not  listen  to  the 
voice  which  said,  "These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  others  un- 
done." 


\^  < 


A  Fi^xiLT  OT  SinoiDxs. — ^At  the  in- 
quest of  the  body  of  a  man  who  committed  sui- 
cide reoently  in  St.  Lonii,'the  faot  was  developed 
that  he  had  attempted  to  hang  himself  five 
months  before,  but  was  cut  down  by  his  wife, 
and  that  he  was  the  last  of  a  family  of  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  had  died  by 
their  own  hands.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  condition  of  the  parents  of  this  family, 
and  their  mental  and  pbyrioal  habits.  Persons 
with  proclivities  to  suicide  should  use  such 
remedies  as  will  help  them  to  overcome  it. 
They  are  mainly  hygiene. 
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My   Medical   Advisersi 


BT  LTDXA    X.  XILLABD. 


A  LITTLE  pet  of  ttane  beoame  ■oddenly 
-^^  quite  ill,  so  one  warm  summer  day  I  hur- 
ried off  with  her  to  a  more  healthy  Long  Isl- 
and retreat  She  was  the  only  baby  on  board 
the  boat,  and  there  were  many  maternal  and 
grand-maternal  hearts  beating  around  her,  while 
e^>erienoed  maiden  annts  filled  i^  the  chairs  in 
the  comers. 

Alice  was  a  pretty  child,  bat  the  rose  was 
stealing  ont  of  her  cheek,  the  violet  fiuiing  in 
the  eye,  and  about  the  cherub  mouth  sharp, 
dark  lines  were  fast  coming.  I  was  going 
away  from  the  best  of  physicians,  but  had  I 
been  as  ignorant  as  the  Babes  in  the  Woods,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  enlightened  than  I 
was  that  day  on  the  steamboat.  '*  That  child 
looks  as  if  she  was  goin*  to  die  right  oi("  said 
one  lady,  coming  up  to  me ;  "  but  if  you'll  give 
her  strong  green  tea  six  times  a  day,  she'll 
surely  get  well.  It  raised  our  Susy  right  up 
from  the  grave,  when  she  was  so  far  gone  sbe 
couldn't  lift  her  head,"  and  the  woman  went 
up  on  deck,  as  she  said,  "  to  see  the  skenerry." 

"  Don't  mind  what  ih$  says,"  said  a  sharp- 
eyed,  long-nosed  person  at  my  right  hand  ;" 
**^&u*d  kiU  that  child  if  you  guv  itgrnn  <m— 
green  tea  is  rank  pimn — it  it  dried  m  eopptr  / 
Our  John  went  off  in  fits,  and  Pop  and  I  thought 
it  was  nothin'  but  the  green  tea  Sally  gave  bim. 
Fop  and  I  and  Sally  had  given  him,  faithfully, 
every  thing  every  body  told  us  to,  and  sure 
we'd  cured  him,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  tea. 
A  little  hlaek  t*fi,  every  hour,  will  keep  off  diar- 
rhee,  and  make  the  teeth  come  straight  along. 
It's  better  than  doctor's  stuff— ^doctors  don't 
know  nothin'  about  baby's  constitushers." 

A  very  prim,  positive,  peeuUar^looking  in- 
dividual came  and  put  her  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  looked  right  into  my  fiEtce  as  she  said, 
*'  Y6u  can't  tell  me  nothin'  about  children.  T  ve 
^raised  ten  on  'em ;  I  let  'em  eat  taw  apples,  and 
plums,  and  pears>  day  and  night,  skins  and  all, 
and  none  on  'em  ever  had  the  in&nty.  Only 
John  had  one  or  two  fits."  A  fat  Butch  wo- 
man, in  the  big  rocking-chair  in  the  comer, 
said  her  I>ateh  doctor  told  her  to  let  the  chil- 
dren eat  green  apples  from  the  time  they  were 
leetle  bits  of  things  on  the  trees,  and  eat  them 
all  along  until  they  were  ripe,  and  they  needn't 
be  afraid  of  oholery  or  infisnty.    The  children  , 


)  never  were  sick,  only  Josh,  he  had  colic  some- 
times ;  may  be  t'was  'caose  he  didn't  get  sppki 
enough — apples  were  so  scarce  Pop  dida*t  vw: 
him  to  eat  'em  all,  but  he  gave  him  plenty  d 
raw  turcips— she  thought  that  might  do  as  vel 
Her  sister  said  she  '*  hadn't  tried  the  app1«e,  hsX 
she  {{hve  her  children  'bases  and  watei^plest; 
of  it,  and  she  let  'em  eat  every  thing— she  dii 
i^rom  the  time  they  were  bom— tators,  apple-an, 
pickles,  and  all,  and  they  were  always  orderlj- 
never  too  open,  and  never  shot  up/'  A  littk 
woman  sitting  just  behind  me  on  a  sofa  6ai^ 
"I  guve  my  Betsy  Ann  Winslow^s  Sooiliei^ 
Serep — fourteen  bottles  of  it  I  gave  it  by  cpefii, 
day  and  night,  and  she  never  cried,  and  nexu 
was  sick,  as  childien  most  aUcvs  are,  teethin'. 
She  died  years  after,  but  diarrhea  didn't  kiH 
her ;  she  had  water  on  the  brain.  Pop  said  abe 
must  have  ootched  that  somewhere."  "  Ttb 
that  child,"  said  a  woman  standing  in  front  d 
me,  and  looking  into  the  child's  face ;  '*  take  tkt 
child  where  a  woman  has  just  died,  and  put  xki 
hand  of  the  corpse  on  your  child's  £soe— sbf'U 
get  ^ell  right  off,  whatever  the  matter  wirk 
her ;".  and  she  said  she  "  was  cured  of  neorsl^ 
by  getting  a  hair  off  a  black  boy's  head  ss^ 
putting  it  over  the  spot  where  the  pain  be- 
gan. 

"  I  wish  you  oould  get  some  of  old  Moset's 
green  salve,"  said  another;  "and  jwin§id%i 
ftve  u  yraiie  of  doetor'ttuf^tuA  rub  this  ntvt 
all  over  her,  and  it  would  cure  her.  I've  «ei 
it  cure  the  dipthery,  and  brocheet,  and  aitv- 
sipple.  I  was  so  miserable  one  night  I  thovil 
I  would  die,  and  I  hadn't  a  grain  of  Jfom'i 
salve  in  the  house,  but  the  old  man  hanasei 
up  the  mare  and  went  to  Ferry  Pond  asi 
brought  back  some  salve,  and  it  sot  me  right  uf 
again.  Next  day  I  did  a  rare  big  washin*,  b^ 
sides  chumin*  fourteen  pounds  of  butter,  asi 
makin'  a  dozen  pot-cheeses  for  market." 

"  I  wouldn't  bring  up  a  teethin'  ohSd  in  tte 
city,"  said  another;  "  lor  nothim*  in  ike  t^rtf-- 
you  can't  raise  it ;  but  if  you  hain't  no  •/kr  *ed 
on  arth  to  live  in^  give  the  child  every  mora  V  & 
cup  of  milk  and  s  tablespoon  of  black  p^ppv 
Granny  says,  if  pepper  and  milk  won't  f^*. 
nothin'  else  will." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  givin'  children  nothir*  * 
said  the  oldest  looking  woman  on  the  bo^ 
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When  their  time  oonee  theyni  die  anyhow — 
the  Lard  wrnmU  *«■  fou  ett^t  h$0p  'mi.  I've 
nried  eleTsn  of  'em,  and  I  know  I'm  right— 
id  it  ooet  a  right  to  hnry  *em,  toa" 
**  Why  on  arth  don't  yon  take  that  child  to 
iney  P"  aaid  an  old  woman  in  green  apecta* 
H  Bitting  by  tho  window,  meet  Tiolently  frn- 
ag  heneli  "  Jaxtey  ia  tho  only  place  where 
m're  rare  to  raiae  *em.  They  nerer  have  the 
olery  in  the  Janeya.  Hy  Sally  raiaed  aer- 
teen  en  'em  in  Jaxtey.  None  on  'em  died. 
ebbe  abe'd  loat  'em  aU  if  Pop  hadn't  bovghl 
place  in  the  Janeya  lor  her."  The  old  lady 
aghed  90  hard  I  Tentnred  to  recommend  to 
r  tome  oKtc  tar.  ''diver  Tar,  diTcr  Tar! 
think  Ttc  heard  of  him  before.    He'a  one  of 


yonr  dty  doctors.  No,  Fll  wait  until  old  Mo- 
wm  cornea  along." 

I  thought  after  theea  indiTidoala  bad  all  giTcn 
their  preecripUons,  what  a  pity  tbey  eonldn't 
bo  all  boiled  down  in  one  big  tea-kettle ;  some- 
body might  get  some  real  good  strengthening 
<ymp  oat  of  them.  As  for  myself,  I  did  follow 
one  pieaertptloa :  we  booght  a  place  in  Jarsey, 
and  Gracie's  teeth  came  all  right. 

Why  should  all  the  yonng  doctors  task  their 
bralna  with  aeientifio  diagnosis  and  prognoits, 
or  waste  their  money  in  going  to  Eorope,  or 
spend  their  time  in  perambulating  hospitals, 
when  they  might  take  a  atsamboat  and  go  to 
Long  Island  and  get  wisdom  wiser  thin  8ol« 
onon  si 
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Information   as   to    Human    Longevity! 


BT  B.  HAT  LAinUMTIB,  B.  A.,  OXVOBD. 


BEFORE  making  inquiry,  one  ia  apt  to  sup- 
^  pose  that  a  good  deal  must  be  known  as  to 
>  probable  duration  of  human  life ;  that  there 
S  at  any  rate,  statistirs  of  some  nations  or 
iods  of  which  assurance  companies  make 
I.  But  there  are  statistics  and  statistics,* 
1  -serf  few  of  the  calculations  relating  to 
s  matter  are  of  real  Talne.  Besides  statis- 
I,  sa  observed  in  a  prerious  paragraph,  we 
re  general  impressions  either  brought  home 
traTelen  or  current  among  a  people,  and 
learing  in  their  sayings,  poetty,  traditions, 
I  philoaophy.  In  addition  to  these  daises  of 
lence,  we  have  ezperimenti  and  ohservations 
indiTiduals  which  ars  of  little  ralne.  Were 
B  poet- mortem  signs  of  yearage-*not  of 
inge  oaly^-traoeable,  we  might  hare  a  class 
ividenoe  from  examination  of  dead  bodies. 
:    tbere    are  no  sufficiently  definite  signs 


PtoliBMor  Hazliy  mMt  tndy  obMrrw  tiiat  there  Me 
my  caMs  in  which  the  edBilttod  Mcuncy  of  malhe- 
ical  proonMM  it  alloved  to  throw  %  whoUj  faadmiwl* 
ippeanoiee  of  enthority  over  tho  retnlti  obtained  bj 
1.  l£ath«>SBBtki  may  be  compared  to  a  mill  of  ez- 
ite  wwbmenrfitpb  whidi  griiidt  yon  etoff  of  eny  de» 
of  finenees ;  bat,  aerertheleM,  what  joa  get  oat  de- 
le on  what  yon  pat  ia;  sad  m  the  greadeet  milUia 
votld  will  not  extract  wheat*flonr  from  peatooda,  w 
•  of  lOrBuda  wiU  not  get  a  definite  result  oat  of 
J  data." 


known,  though  Professor  Bolleston's  investiga- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  interments  at  Frilford 
shows  how  such  evidence  may  be  of  use  in  re- 
gard to  arerage  longevity  or  mortality.  Cases 
of  individmal  longevity  in  any  race  or  condition 
of  men  carry  little  scientific  value,  and  none 
that  are  recorded  appear  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  question  as  to  causes,  but 
belong  to  the  subject  of  abnormal  longevity,  of 
which  a  few  words  will  be  said  before  con- 
cluding. The  incompetence  of  travcders  to 
bring  home  fscts  as  to  longevity  is  obyioua. 
They  can  not  make  direct  observations,  or  take 
a  census  of  the  peoples  they  see ;  hence  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Bates,  Darwin,  LiTingstone,  and  oth-* 
era,  able  obaervers  as  they  are,  give  no  infor- 
mation of  use.  Even  in  our  own  colonies, 
where  civiliied  men  are  in  close  contact  with 
the  barbarians  of  whom  we  desire  the  knowl- 
edge, no  recorda  have  been  obtained.  Thus,  in 
an  elaborate  Beport  by  Mr.  F«niton  to  the  Gov. 
emment  on  the  natiyes  of  Kew  Zealand,  pub- 
Ushed  in  The  SUtistical  Society's  Journal,  the 
whole  statement  is  quite  baxren  of  any  fiftcts  re- 
lating to  the  lon^mnUf  of  the  Maoris.  A  kind 
of  census  is  giTcn,  in  which  all  above  puberty 
are  distinguished  from  all  below  puberty,  but 
no  greater  detail  than  this.  Even  less  is  known 
of  the  North  American  Icd'ans,  the  writer  hav- 
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ing  consulted  many  anthoritiet  and  laoet.  Even 
in  China,  so  highly  organised  and  ciTib'sed, 
nothing  definite  can  be  ascertained  statistically. 
That  acute  and  aocompHshed  man.  Sir  John 
Bowriog,  says,  "  I  have  no  means  of  obtaming 
kny  satisfSactory  tables  to  show  the  proportion 
which  diffbrent  ages  bear  to  one  another  in 
China,  or  the  average  ntostality  at  difierent  pe- 
riods of  human  life.  Of  the  native  population 
of  British  India,  thoroughly  permeated  as  it  is 
by  European  administtationy  nothing  is  known 
relating  to  longevity.  Engliabmen  who  have 
been  residents  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives 
of  all  classes  have  a  much  less  potential  lon- 
gevity than  Europeans,  being  very  old  at  60.* 
Mr.  Hendriks  states  that  the  assurance  compa- 
nies will  not  take  native  lives  at  all,  there  beint^ 
a  general  impression  that  they  are  bad,  and  a 
certainty  that  the  natives  lie  so  determinedly^ 
that  no  proper  tables  can  possibly  be  framed.t 
From  many  places  we  have  such  loose  and  vaU 
ueless  statements  as  the  following,  wliioh  re- 
lates to  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
need  be  quoted :  *  Its  inhabitants  often  live  to 
extreme  age,  many  attaining  90,  and  even  100 
years,'  a  statement  that  could  be  made  with 
equal  truth  and  equal  futility  of  any  area  within 
the'  limits  of  civilisation. 

There  are  some  definite  statements  in  poetic 
and  other  authors,  which  are  of  more  value  as 
reflecting  the  common  judgment  of  a  place,  peo- 
ple, or  time,  on  this  question.  Thus  the  Psalm- 
ist and  the  writer  in  Genesis  give  authoritative 
statements  so  far  as  their  day  and  nationality ; 
while  Shakespeare's,  Flourens's,  Cabanis's,  the 
Chinese,  and  other  divisions  of  the  term  of  life 
indicate  the  writer's  estimation  of  that  period 
for  man  as  he  knew  him. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  statistics,  we  find 
that  there  are  fsw  countries  which  have  kept 
returns,  or  in  which  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
population  has  allowed  the  necessary  facts  to 
be  readily  acquired,  even  among  the  most  civil- 
ised ;  and  what  we  notice  very  conspicuously  is 
that  the  statistics  have  been  utterly  misinter- 
preted, and  made  to  furnish  conclusions  by 

*  It  appean  from  the  writer'!  ipeoial  iiuiuiriee  that  the 
medical  anny  oflleen  an  of  thie  opiBloii.  Br.  Laweoii 
hae  pr^ared  a  report  for  the  OoTemmest  on  the  mer- 
talitjf  of  natives  and  whitee  of  the  West  AfUoon  coast, 
hut  he  can  give  no  information  as  to  longevity,  except 
fjrom  general  impression. 

t  A  writer  in  The  Statistical  Soeicfty's  Journal  stales 
that  tooaun,  as  a  rule,  have  an  advantage  In  their  deal- 
ings with  assnranee  societies,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  deceit,  since  thoy  conceal  disesses  fl:x>m  the  phyti* 
eians,  and  are  guided  by  the  anticipation  of  coming  dis- 
to  Insure  1 


Canity  logio.  The  Northampton  life-table  cf 
Price  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  thin.  And 
we  may  point  to  the  discrepancies  in  some  of 
the  life-tables  appended,  when  treating:  of  tk^ 
same  classes,  as  further  examples.  It  ia  indeed 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  reallj 
toani  conclusions  as  regards  longevity  haw 
been  deduced  firom  the  statistics  of  populatioiu 
In  Sweden,  England,*  Belgium,  Holland,  aad 
Bavaria  alone  are  there  statistics  wliioh  are  o( 
sufficient  value  to  quote.  France  has  no  suffi- 
cient returns  (though  the  old  tablee,  now  con- 
ftidered  untrustworthy,  are  given  herewith),  nor 
America  nor  other  European  states*  Statistics 
are  liable  to  error  when  relating,  above  all 
things,  to  old  age ;  since,  as  men  get  old  they 
lose  their  memory,  or  gain  a  superstitions  rev- 
erence  from  others,  which  induces  them  to 
lengthen  their  reputed  age,  or  to  allow  oth^i 
to  do  BO  for  them.  The  Russian  oenans,  ia 
which  so  many  persons  are  returned  as  over 
160  years  of  age,  is  worthless  in  this  regard, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  lower  classes ;  f  while  the  interesting  com- 
pariscns  which  might  iaaXj  be  anticipated  from 
facts  as  to  the  negroes  and  whites  in  the  United 
States  are  similarly  rendered  quite  useltiss  and 
untrustworthy.  Thus  the  average  age  of  those 
dying  above  20  at  Charleston  appears  as  47'74 
for  whites,  and  62*66  for  blacks.  (Wynn,  Uc. 
eit)  Leaving  out  of  the  question  all  other  in- 
terfering causes  as  to  shifting  of  population,  the 
greater  age  of  the  blacks  is  quite  probably  due 
to  their  inventive  and  Imaginative  talents. 

Americans  tell  us  that  the  number  of  negroes 
reputed  to  have  been  "  servant  toCleoi^  Wash- 
ington'* is  something  extraordinary.  It  is  clear 
that  numerous  advantages,  in  the  shape  of  di- 
minished labor,  are  to  be  obtained  by  pleadin^^ 
old  age,  or  greater  price  than  he  would  other- 
wise realise  may  have  been  gained  by  the  slave- 
dealer  by  passing  oif  a  youth  as  a  mature  man. 

The  Swedish  life*  table,  constructed  from  the 
longest  and  most  various  returns,  is  considered 
the  best  and  truest,  while  great  value  is  abo 
attached  to  the  English  and  Belgian  Ii&-Ub]e5. 

*  There  are  no  Ibcts  as  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Headnka. 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  states  that  he  beiieres  they  an 
not  snch  good  lives,  prima  facU,  as  English  Vtrm.  Ba- 
con, on  the  other  hand,  relates  wondetftil  things  of  tht 
<*  BUbemt  tyiivulr*»f*  who  ars^  he  says,  veiy  loBg-IiTed ; 
and  he  mentions,  among  other  ensloms,  their  freqnest 
vseof  sailhmas  a  dvaoghi.  Xrlahmen  •hare  ahandoael 
this  potion  and  taken  to  otheis  enil  art  not  now  secet* 
ebrated  ftnr  long  Ufe. 

t  According  to  the  Binslan  oensoit  the  age  of  100  ■ 
reached  by  nme  persons  oat  of  erery  10,000  that  ii  ten 
—that  i%  by  nearly  1  hi  I,SOO.  This  b  known  to  besV 
sBzd. 
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Health  ano  Lose  Lifi.-^ 

ouldat  thou  havti  heoltb,  and  lengtb  of  life, 
lese  roles  obej :  £4  w%99 
thai  you  M/,  Mtfw  wtU% 

Water. — ^We  oan  not  be  too  careful 
th«  purity  and  kealthfnlaeM  of  tho  watorwe 
ink.  The  moet  dangeroot  If  that  containing 
limal  or  fecal  matter  in  eiupenmon.  KeTer 
e  discolored  water.  Those  who  live  in  re- 
0D6  where  the  water  is  had  sh«nld  nae  more 
li^,  and  the  jniceB  of  firoit,  to  supply  the  floid 
the  system,  and  take  no  more  water  than 
ey  can  help.  The  diseaaet  caused  hy  had  wa- 
r  are, 

1.  Dyspepsia.  Hard  wster  is  likely  to  pro- 
ice  this  disease.  Who  does  not  know  thst 
»Tse8  oet  into  a  had  way  hy  drinking  hard 
&ter,  and  have  4  rongh  coat,  constipation,  loss 

appetite,  and  dyspepsia.  Custom  partly  re- 
OYus  these  offsets,  hat  not  entirely. 

2.  Diarrhea.  Hard  water  may  not  produce 
is  diseasoi  hut  water  containing  animal,  min- 
sl,  or  vegetahle  natter  in  it  rery  often  doea. 

3.  Dysentery  is  thought  to  he  produced  hy 
ipure  water,  quite  as  frequently  as  hy  any 
her  cause. 

4.  Malarial  diseases  may  he  produced  hy 
inking  water  from  marshes. 

6.  Typhoid  fever  often  results  frt>m  using 
Hby  water.    Always  avoid  all  snoh. 

6.  Cholera  poison  has  heen  carried  into  wa- 
rt and  produced  it  when  used  for  drink. 

7.  Water  impregnated  with  sulphorous  acid 
luses  injury  to  the  hones,  and  if  to  them,  why 
ot  to  the  other  tissues  f 

6.  Cskoli  is  helieved  hy  many  writers  to  re- 
dt  from  the  use  of  water  in  limestone  districts. 
9.  Goitre  is  thought  to  result  from  the  use  of 
ater  containing  certain  minerals,  as  lime  and 
Agnesia. 


10.  Tape-worm  and  other  intsmal  animals 
may  he  taken  in  our  drink,  as  weU  as  in  our  food. 

11.  licad,  rinc,  copper,  and  other  metals  dis- 
solved in  water,  are  often  the  cause  of  poison* 
ittg.  We  repeat  again,  seoore  good  water  for 
fiunfly 


So9A  Watkb.— A  BubflGriber  Asks  if 
soda  water,  now  so  generally  popular  every- 
where, is  wholesome.  We  answer,  Yes,  and  No, 
according  to  circumstances.  Yes,  if  made  as  it 
ought  to  he;  No,  if  made  as  too  often  it  is.  For 
the  information  of  our  readers,  we  will  explain : 
Boda  water  contains  no  soda.  The  eflerves- 
cende  is  caused  hy  carhonic  acid  water,  and  that 
gas  is  generated  hy  means  of  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  maihle.  The  carhonic  acid  set 
loose  hy  this  chemical  action  is  not  unwhole- 
some in  the  drink.  The  syrups  which  are  used 
to  flavor  the  drink,  if  made  from  fruits,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  hy  most  dispensers,  are 
wholesome,  and  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  hut 
when  made,  as  too  often,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  they  are,  from  organic  or  other  acids,  they 
are  not  wholesome.  Pure  stra wherry  syrup,  for 
instance,  is  delicious,  hut  when  made  from  ni- 
tric ether,  glycerine,  much  aloobol,  and  the 
different  fbrms  of  amyl,  we  decline  to  commend 
it ;  other  fruit  syrups  are  made  in  much  the 
same  way.  We  wish  that  the  public  would 
demand  a  choice  fruit  syrup  for  their  drinks. 
It  would  make  a  maiket  lor  fruits,  and  thus 
help  the  hortioultnrist ;  whereas  now  the  chem- 
ist is  the  principal  gainer.  A  glass  of  so-called 
soda  water  coats  about  one  cent,  and  sells  for 
ten.  For  this  profit,  dispensers  can  afford  to 
make  a  choice  article. 

NoirsENSs.-—'^  White  and  sweet  pota- 
toes are  poor  food  for  brain  and  muscle ;  but, 
when  eaten  with  the  skin  on  make  enamel  for 
the  teeth.'*  So  says  a  medical  exchange,  to 
which  we  add,  Nonsense, 
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Hyqiexx  for  thb  Sabbath — ^Thb 
Sabbath  a  Bat  of  GLurrovr.^A  great  many 
really  pious  people,  who  affina  tliat  they  desire 
aboTe  all  things  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy  nnto 
the  Lord,  make  of  it  a  day  of  downright  glut- 
tony. Bat  they  are  not  aware  of  that  fact ;  and 
if  it  be  enggested  to  thetn,  they  would  feel 
shocked  by  such  a  gross  insult  The  more  I  see 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  mass  of  people 
spend  their  Sabbaths,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truthfulness  of  this  assertion.  'Bat  that  is  not 
the  worst  of  this  evil.  By  making  of  this  holy 
day  a  season  of  gluttony,  people  unfit  them- 
selves for  the  elevating  pleasures,  profitable 
meditation,  and  spiritual  improvement  for  which 
this  sacred  day  was  designed ;  and^  instead  of 
rendering  it  a  day  to  rejuvenate  their  over-taxed 
and  exhausted  energies,  they  make  it  a  means 
of  depriving  themselves  of  a  world  of  exquisite 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  of  materially 
shortening  their  days* 

I  know  this  to  be  true  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  which  will  coincide  perfectly  with 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  good  people,  who 
have  made  thenu^lvos  familiar  with  their  peou- 
liar  feelings  on  this  sacred  day  of  rest.  I 
believe  that  multitudes  of  people  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end,  in  consequence  of  their  un- 
mitigated gluttony  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

Let  us  look  into  the  truthfulness  of  these  as- 
sertions. When  I  was  accustomed  to  spend  six 
days  of  the  week  in  severe  manual  labor  on  the 
farm,  I  almost  invariably  felt  less  inclined  to 
perform  my  accustomed  duties  on  Monday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven.  Work 
almost  always  went  much  harder  on  Monday 
than  on  any  other  day.  This  is  the  universal 
complaint  the  worid  over.  The  laboring  classes, 
especially,  complain  sorely  of  feeling  so  fatigued 
and  weary  on  Monday  that  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  summon  sufficient  ambition  to  engage  in 
li^ht  work.  If  the  Sabbath  were  spent  as  it 
should  be  they  would  feel  refreshed. 

Now  for  the  cause,  which  is  no  other  than 
wicked  gluttony  1  After  laboring  hard  all  the 
week,  I  was  wont  to  look  forward  to  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  day  of  rat,*  When  the  sacred  day  ar- 
rived, I  thought,  as  multitudes  of  people  now 
continue  to  think,  that  I  must  take  my  accus- 
tomed allowance  of  food,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  exhausted  energies  of  the  body.  It 
is  a  fret,  tbst  most  people  of  all  classes,  especially 
in  populous  oities  and  villages,  make  prepa- 
rations for  eating  and  drinking  more  on  Sun- 
day, than  on  any  other  day.  A  great  many 
men,  whose  duties  detahi  them  from  the  bosom 
of  their  families  every  day  but  Sunday,  always 


calculate  to  have  a  kind  of  weekly  festivul  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  they  then  dine  with  those  tht^ 
love. 

Poor  men  who  hare  toiled  so  laborioosly 
all  the  week,  feel  as  if  it  is  proper  and  ligH 
that  they  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the 
good  of  their  labor,  and  let  their  eonls  delight 
in  fatness.  Consequently,  a  vary  liberal  supply 
of  good  things  is  provided ;  and  all  the  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  brings  to 
them  is  the  momentary  f^ratification  that  on« 
feels  while  partaking  of  a  frugal  meal,  fragrant, 
smoking,  and  warm.  The  regular  habits  are 
broken  up  by  the  peculiar  management  of 
secular  affiurs,  with  reference  to  the  Sabbalb. 
More  labor  is  frequently  accomplished  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  entire  household  are  trained  U 
labor  two  hours  longer  on  Saturday  night,  than 
on  any  other  evening ;  because,  the  next  day  is 
"  a  day  of  rest ;"  and  they  can  rest  two  hoars 
longer  than  usual  in  the  morning ;  and  thm 
swindle  the  Sabbath  out  of  two  hours.  I  hare 
known  more  than  one  professing  Christian  co 
plan  his  domestic  afbirs,  that  on  Saturday  to-, 
ward  evening  they  would  go  to  market,  or  on 
errands,  which  would  require  all  the  Ume  till 
nearly  midnight,  before  they  could  return ;  and 
then  make  up  the  time  that  they  usually  spend 
iri  bed  on  Sabbath  morning.  I  am  sorry  to 
record  that  a  great  ^  many  profoundly  excellent 
Christians  are  aeeutt&med  to  do  this. 

The  result  is,  breakfast  is  two  houis  later 
than  usual ;  the  appetite  is  unusually  sharp ;  a 
bountiful  supply  of  good  things  is  dellciooa  to 
the  taste ;  the  usual  exercise  is  not  taken  to 
work  off  a  heavy  meal ;  every  vein  in  the  body 
is  distended  with  blood ;  an  almoet  nnendor- 
able  plethora,  or  fullness  follows ;  dullness  and 
a  feeling  of  indisposition  comes  on;  and  tbe 
poor  soul  feels  that  hard  toil  is  wearing  him  oat. 
Therefore,  he  crams  down  more  nourishing 
food,  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  body,  when  the 
whole  system  im  already  so  gorged  with  nourish- 
ment  which  the  body  did  not  need,  that  tbe 
mind  is  utterly  unfitted  for  reading,  hearing, 
singing,  or  meditation.  All  the  available  ener- 
gies of  the  stomach  and  the  body  are  employed 
to  dispose  of  the  unnecessary  supply  of  rich 
food.  All  these  things  operating  togetbir, 
render  one  drowsy  and  sluggish,  and  very  mach 
indisposed  to  do  any  thing  but  to  lie  down  tx) 
rest.  It  took  me  over  forty  years  to  learn  that 
I  was  making  my  Sabbaths  a  day  of  gluttony. 
when  I  myself,  and  others,  thought  I  was  liring 
abstemiously ;  and  did  not  really  take  nourish- 
ing food  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  body. — Sfreno  JSdwardt  TodtL 
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water?  Neitlier  of  these  cineitioiks  admit oC a 
definite  answer,  but  the  endeavor  to  answer 
them  buggeets  a  third :  If  the  claim  of  oar  pro- 
fession to  philanthropy  be  well  founded,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  reserve  a  few  tears  for  the  vic- 
tims of  intemperance,  and  not  exhaust  the 
supply  over  a  few  individuals  who  are  supposed 
to  endanger  their  health,  by  drinking  water  ? — 
Faeijle  Medical  Journal, 

Taxikg  Cold  ik  B»niiCER.— After  the 
variable  weather  of  the  past»  we  may  now  ex- 
pect a  warm  term.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  during  such  weatber  people  should  be  so 
subject  to  colds ;  but  the  fact  is,  people  are  too 
careless.  When  extremely  warm  and  in  a  full 
state  of  perspiration,  sucb  as  follows  active  exer- 
cise of  any  kind,  it  is  very  injudioious  to  sit  in  a 
draught  of  air,  with  less  clotbing  than  was  worn 
during  the  exercise.  It  is  quite  natural,  if  we 
have  been  walking  on  the  street,  to  remove  as 
much  of  our  clothing  as  possible  on  entering 
the  house,  and  further,  to  rit  in  the  most  breesy 
place  we  can  find.  If  it  be  toward  evening 
when  the  air  is  inclined  to  dampness,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  system  greatly  reduced,  more  or 
less  of  the  symptoms  characterizing  what  are 
denominated  colds  are  likely  to  ensue. 

Therefore,  never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
cheek  perspiratipo,  either  in  eool  air  or  by 
drinking,  especially  of  ioe-oold  water.  Allow  a 
little  time  to  elapse  before  removing  any  of  the 
clothing,  and  rather  let  the  perspiration  subside 
gradually ;  for  in  this  way  we  are  sure  of  avoid- 
ing many  of  the  serious  consequences  attending 
the  other  course.  This  may  seem  a  foolish  pre- 
caution to  many,  especially  during  such  warm 
weather,  but  an  observance  of  the  precept  will 
save  many  from  hours  of  pain. — Med,  Ind, 

Poisonous  Wall  Papbk. — Several  in- 
stances of  this  latter  result  have  recently  come 
to  my  knowledge.  In  two  families  of  the  high- 
est respectability  in  this  city,  illness  of  an  un- 
usual and  protracted  character  existed,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  physician,  portions  of  the 
g^reen  wall  paper  of  the  dwelling  were  submitted 
to  me  for  analysis.  The  pigments  were  found 
to  consist  mainly  of  arseniate  of  copper,  and 
upon  the  removal  of  the  papers  the  illness  dis- 
appeared. In  esperimenting  with  appar«ntly 
the  most  suitable  apparatus,  and  employing 
delicate  •hemioal  tests,  in  rooms  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  these  arsenical  papers, 
no  evidenoe  of  the  presenoe  of  the  poison  in  the 
atmosphere  has  been  aflbrded ;  and  this  corre- 
sponds with  the  results  oCall  similar  experiments 


made  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  so  far  u 
my  knowledge  extends.  We  must  conclude 
that  agents  not  recognisable  by  chemical  teiU 
are  capable  of  disturbing  vital  procosees.  The 
evidence  is  very  clear  that  in  instances  of  illneai 
confined  to  one  or  two  members  of  a  household, 
the  cause  may  be  due  to  some  accidental  die- 
turbance  with  which  all  are  equally  brought  m 
contact,  but  which  has  the  power  of  injnriouslf 
infiuencing  only  a  part.  It  is  also  clear  th&t 
these  sources  of  disease  are  of  such  a  character 
as  easily  to  escape  detection,  and  thex^ifore  any 
facts  or  experience  which  may  serve  as  guides 
to  their  discovery,  are  worthy  of  record. — Beet/m 
Journal  of  Chemistry, 

Amovnt  of  Sleep. — Those  who  think 
most  require  the  most  sleep.  The  time  "  saved** 
from  necessary  sleep  is  infallibly  destructiTe  to 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  Give  yourself,  yonr 
children,  your  servants,  give  all  that  are  under 
you,  the  fullest  amount  of  sleep  they  will  take. 
by  compelling  them  to  go  to  bed  at  sonod 
regular,  early  hour,  and  to  rise  in  the  momlag 
the  moment  they  wake ;  and  within  a  fortnight, 
Nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising 
sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the  moment 
enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of 
the  system.  This  is  the  only  sals  and  efilciiiit 
nils ;  and  as  to  the  question  how  much  sleep 
any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for  him- 
self^great  Nature  will  never  fSul  to  write  it  oa( 
to  the  observer  under  the  regulation  just  giTea 
— Seieniijh  Amertean„ 

The  Replavtivo  of  Teeth. — ^The  Pa- 
cific Medical  Journal  says :  "  Dentists  are  now 
testing  a  plan  proposed  by  Kr.  Coleman,  sn 
English  dentist,  as  follows :  Extract  the  tooth, 
clear  away  caries  and  the  contents  of  pulp  csr> 
ities  and  canals,  wash  out  with  carbolic  arid^ 
fill  the  canals  with  cotton  dipped  in  carbol^^ 
acid,  fill  the  cavity,  scrape  off  all  diseased  pe- 
riosteum and  cementum,  leaving  the  healthv 
portions  of  the  mucous  merabrane  attached  i^ 
the  neck  of  the  tooth ;  bathe  alveolus  and  t^^ 
tooth  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  retuq 
the  tooth  to  its  socket  Out  of  fourteen  cv^ 
Mr.  Coleman  succeeded  with  nine ;  operating 
on  bicuspids  and  molars. 

Shall-Pox  MoBTALiTT.^^The  receo^ 
epidemic  of  smaU-pox  in  Boglaod  has  shoval 
great  mortality  among  the  vaocinated,  so  gm^ 
that  the  confidence  of  the  protective  power  <s 
vaccination  has  been  very  much  shakes.'^ 
SrUith  Medical  Journal, 
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RECIPES    FOR   WHOLESOME    COOKING. 


VEGETABLES-Contlnued. 

No.  7.  AsPAKAQUs. — ^Out  off  as  mucli 

otihe ttalk m  will  leare  Um Mpangiu fire  or  six  IimIms 
long,  scrape  the  remaining  white  part  rery  dean,  and  as 
they  are  done,  pat  them  Into  fresh  water;  tie  them  in 
■mall  even  handles;  put  them  into  boiUng  water  and  let 
them  boil  till  tender,  hut  not  soft ;  take  them  ont  with  a 
slice  into  a  siere  to  drain,  and  place  the  asparagus  neatly 
up^  a  thin  toast  previously  dipped  in  the  water  and  then 
laid  on  a  dish,  and  serre  immediately  with  butter  sauce. 

No.  8.   Cauutlowbbs. — Cut   off   the 

stalks  and  lay  the  cauliflowers  in  salt  and  water  for  an 
hour ;  put  them  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water  with  salt,  and 
boll  them  tiU  the  stalks  are  tender;  take  them  out  in- 
stantly ;  drain  in  a  oolaader,  and  serve  with  butter  sauce. 
Cauliflowers  should  be  boiled  quickly  for  flre  minutes, 
and  then  moderately,  in  order  to  pierent  the  flower  b^ 
coming  done  befine  the  stalk.  BrecooU  is  boiled  in  the 
same  way. 

No.  9.  BoniED  Vboetable  Makkow. — 

The  marrows  used  for  boilii^  should  be  rather  small. 
Put  them  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water ;  add  acme  salt  and  a 
small  piece  of  soda;  boU  till  tend«r ;  out  them  in  slioes, 
and  serve  with  butter  sauce. 

No.  10.    Baked    Veobxablb   Mabbow 

WITH  Okioks  Ann  Sao«.— Pare  and  cut  in  two  a  good- 
siaed  marrow ;  scrape  ont  the  seeds  and  flbers ;  rub  the 
marrow  over,  inside  and  out,  with  a  UtUe  salt ;  let  it  drain 
an  hour ;  flll  up  the  halves  with  onions,  previously  boiled 
a  little,  and  chopped  with  some  sage ;  add  a  little  butter 
and  salt :  dose  them,  and  tie  together  with  a  little  twine ; 
butter  a  dish  and  bake  £n  a  moderately  hot  oven ;  if  not 
nicely  browned,  dredge  it  with  a  UtUe  flour,  brown  it  in  a 
Dutch  or  American  oven  before  the  fire,  and  serve  with 
bcnwn  sauce. 

No.   11.    EiCB.— Piolc,   and  wash  in 

warm  water,  a  pound  of  the  best  noe ;  set  it  on  the  AM 
with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  a  small  tea-spoon- 
fol  of  salt ;  boil  it  fifteen  minutes,  and  drain  it  m  a  sieve 
immediately.  Butter  a  pan ;  put  In  the  rice,  place  the 
lid  on  tightly;  set  it  on  a  trevet  in  a  moderate  oven,  till 
the  rice  IS  perfectly  tender,  and  serve  in  a  vegetabla  dish. 
Every  grain  will  be  sepante  and  quite  white. 


PUDDIN08. 

Ik  the  preparation  of  PaddingB  it  is 

essential  to  have  all  the  ingr^enti  perflMtly  good  of 
their  kind.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  fiteshnesa  of 
eggs,  they  should  always  be  bi>oken  separately  in  aoup, 
to  prevent  any  being  needlessly  wasted,  aa  one  bod  egg 
would  render  all  the  leet  with  which  it  was  mixed  useless. 
Batter  puddings,  when  mixed,  should  be  passed  through 
a  ttn  strainer,  or  coane  sievui  Eggs,  when  used  for  other 
puddings,  should  be  strained  after  they  mn  beaten.  The 
basins,  or  moUs,  in  which  puddiags  are  to  be  boiled^ 


should  be  buttered ;  the  pudding  then  poured  in,  and  af- 
ter having  a  doth  tied  tightly  over  it,  be  put  into  «he  pea 
immediately.    When  a  doth  only  ia  used,  it  shoold  be 
dipped  in  hot  water  and,  when  squeeoed  dry,  be  spnai 
over  a  basin  and  dvBdged  with  flour;  thepadUng  ahonU 
then  be  poured  in,  and  if  batter,  be  tied  cloaelx;  but  if 
bread, it  is  requisite  to  allowa  mihb  move  rooan.    Tb< 
water  should  boil  quickly  when  the  pudding  is  pa&  in,  sal 
kept  constantly  boiling  the  whole  time.    When  the  pui> 
ding  ia  taken  out  of  the  pan,  it  dMuld  imwadintdy  bt 
dipped  in  cold  water;  this  wiUdiill  the  outsida,  and  allov 
the  doth  to  be  removed  without  in|uring  the  aorihee. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  dish  a  podding  ia  to  place  ix 
with  a  doth  tea  basin;  then  open  the  doth,  and  lay  the 
ftoe  of  tlM  dish  upon  the  pudding,  turn  the  whole  onr, 
take  off  the  basin,  and  remove  the  doth.    All  poldiasi 
dumld  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  eo  aa  to  allow  tfasD 
suflldent  room  to  move  freely,  and  prevenft  the  Ingndi- 
ents  separating.    When  a  pudding  is  boiled  in  a  doth,  a 
plate  should  be  placed  at  the  bottomof  the  paa,but  vbca 
a  basin  ot  mold  is  used,  this  precaution  is  not  requiBte. 
The  doths  used  for  puddings  should  be  of  ftoleraUy  iSoe 
linent  theydioald  always  be  eaccftilywaahad  after  beiac 
used,  and  be  perfecUy  dry  iriien  put  away. 

No.  1.  Apple  Ptodiko. — ^Pare  and  cut 

some  good  baking  apples  as  for  a  pie ;  put  them  inte  % 
saucepan  with  very  little  wntor;  oover  the  pan,  and  set 
it  on  a  moderate  Are,  turning  it  oocadonaliy  that  ibe 
applee  may  soften  regidarly ;  when  about  half  done  drsia 
the  water  from  them,  put  thsm  inn  basin  lo  cod,  sad 
stir  in  s  litUe  sugar;  line  a  quart  basin  with  paste,  put 
in  the  apples,  oover  with  paste,  tie  a  doth  doeely  om, 
and  let  it  boil  an  hour.  Any  other  ikutt  pudding  may  be 
made  in  the  samo  way. 


No.  2,  Baked  Apple  PuBnnre. — ^Pare 

and  core  one  pound  and  a  half  of  applee ;  half  pound  of 
butter ;  Ave  eggs;  six  ounces  of  sugar;  onr  lemon,  sal 
two  table-epoonftals  of  grated  bread,  or  biscuit.  Boil  the 
applee  with  two  tableH^poonflils  of  water  in  the  pea,  es 
a  dow  flre,  taming  it  oooasionally,  tiU  the  upfitBa  tie 
soft;  stir  in  the  butter,  sugar,  juice  and  grated  rindef 
the  lemon;  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  bread,  or  blieait, 
and  the  eggs,  well  beaten ;  bak*  it  in  puff  paale,  and  Mcn 
itwith  iiiled  sugar  over  it 

No.  8.  Abbowboot   Punnxiro. —  Two 

ounces  of  arrowroot;  one  pintof  milk ;  ttisaa  egp ;  tlow 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  sbmII  leeiw, 
or  a  few  drops  of  almcad-flavor.  Setfhswa-fovthiof  s 
pintof  the  milk  on  the  flre;  mix  the  ona-feurth  pint  cl 
cold  milk  with  the  arrowroot  till  quite  smooth ;  tia 
pour  in  the  hot  milk,  stirring  it  quickly,  adding  thi  a- 
gar  and  lemon-ped,  or  aJmond-flavor;  when  csJ,  »H 
theeggs,  wen  beaten;  bwtltf  » dish,  and bak*  fai a siol- 
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yn-UAn  Howitt'b  Habits  of  Life. — 
present  this  montli  tba  following  tot;  in- 
tiing  tetter  fntn  'WlUiam  Howitt,  the  wall- 
WD  and  ditttoguidied  Eogliih  BQtkor,  wbich 
not  fail  to  be  re«d  «ilb  gceat  ntufaetion. 
bese  dayt  when  bo  many  thoiuuidt  of  prom- 
;  yonng  men  Oaon  iheir  Iitm  awty,  the 
HIS  from  ntcb  men  m  thoee  of  Bryant, 
lor  Clereltmd,  William  Howitt,  and  otben 
isve  already  pnbliabed  in  Tbb  H*r*i:.d  or 
XTB,  can  not  fail  lo  piodoee  a  irholeeome 

'      Bon,  41  Tu  m  Pout*  Fiitiihi,   1 
1,    M.  L.  HoLBBOOi— i/y  Sear  Sir  ,-     I  am 
iceiJA  of  yotir  letter  of  April  27,  which  m  j 


eldei  datighler,  Hra.  Alfred  Wattt,  the  author 
of  the  "  Art  Student  in  Mnniah,"  ha«  forwarded 
me  from  London.  I  have  lead  with  tstj  great 
I^Maare  the  letter  of  Ur.  Brjant,  tha  poet,  ea 
givsn  in  your  jooraal,  and  I  congratolate  yon 
un  ohtaining  the  ooneloiiveerldeiiceof  lO  dia- 
tin^ahed  a  man ;  and  aleo,  in  haring  eetab- 
liihed  taoh  a  journal  a«  T&i  Hnau.i>  of 
HXAI.TH,  for  no  nibject  In  tbia  fut-liTing  and 
faat-thloking  age  ii  of  mora  impoitanoe  than 
that  of  laying  the  toondatioiii  of  a  aonnd  oonatii 
totioQ  in  yoDth,  and  of  preserrfaig  that  conafa'tn- 
tion  through  lifh  by  attention  to  the  lawa  and' 
dietate*  of  Nature.  Tbia  ii  an  indiapenaable 
care,  if  we  mean  t«  pa«  oor  time  here  in  com- 
fort and  in  the  foil  ngot  of  our  intellecta,  and). 
I  may  add,  of  hialthy  moral  aentimonta. 

I  ahall,  therafote,  jot  dowi.  with  macb  aatia- 
Ikction  nioh  oironoiatanoea  and  hahila  of  my  life 
aa  I  believe  to  hare  mainly  eontribated  to  theee 
Teenlta.    And,  in  tha  flnt  place,  let  me  obeerre 
that  while  the  modea  of  my  own  life  and  those 
of  Mr.  Bryant  very  mnoh    aooord,  in  a   few 
particular!  they  differ,  aa,  1  mppoae,  most  be  the 
caae  in  almoat  any  two  indindoaU.    Mr.  Bryant 
nerer  take*  coffee  or  tea.     I  regnlatly  take  both, 
find  the  greatest  refreihment  in  both,  and  never 
experienced  any  deleteiiooa  eSbcla  from  either, 
eseept  in  one  inatanos,  when,  hy  nii«take,  I  too  k 
cap  of  tea  ttrong  enough  for  ten  men.     On 
the  contrary,  tea  i<  to  me  a  wonderfal  refreaher 
d  reTiver.    Aftar  long-eontinned  exertion,  aa 
(be  great  pedeatrianjonraeT*  that  I  formerly 
made,  tea  would  alwaya,  in  a  manDor  almoat 
mitaonlooa,  haniah  all  my  fatigue,  and  diffuse 
through  my  whole  frame  oomfort  and  exhila- 
ration, withont  any  anhMqnent  eril  effect. 
I  am  quite  well  aware  that  thia  ii  not  the  cxpe- 
^ce  of  many  otbeie,  my  wife  among  the  nam- 
ir,  on   whon  nerroui  Byattm  tea  acts  mia- 
obieroualy,  producing  inerdinats  wakefolneM 
and  ite  oonti<">*d  nae,  indigeation.    Bnt  Ihit  U 
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one  of  the  things  that  people  shoold  learn,  and 
act  upon,  namely,  to  take  such  things  at  soit 
them,  and  avoid  such  as  do  not.  It  is  said  that 
Mithridates  could  liye  and  fioorish  on  poisons, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  tea  or  ooffee  is  a  poison,  so 
do  most  of  us.  William  Hutton,  the  shrewd 
and  humorous  author  of  the  histories  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Derby,  and  also  of  a  life  of  himself, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Franklin  in  lessons 
of  life- wisdom,  said  that  he  had  been  told  that 
coffee  was  a  slow  poison,  and,  he  added,  that  he 
had  found  it  very  slow,  for  he  had  drunk  it 
more  than  sixty  years  without  any  ill  effect. 
My  experience  of  it  has  been  the  same. 

Mr.  Bryant  also  has  recourse  to  the  use  of 

*  dumb-bells,  and  other  gymnastic  appliances. 
For  my  part,  I  find  no  artificial  practices 
necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  a 
yigorous  circulation  of  the  blood.  My  only 
gymnastics  hare  been  those  of  Nature— walk- 
ing, riding,  working  in  field  and  garden,  bath- 
ing, swimming,  eta    In  some  of  those  practices, 

'  or  in  the  amount  of  their  use.  Nature,  in  my 
later  years,  has  dictated  an  abatement.  In  Mr. 
Bryant's  abhorrenoe  of  tobacco,  I  fully  sympa- 
thise. That  is  a  poisoner,  a  stupefier,  a  traitor 
to  the  nerrous  system,  and,  consequently,  to 

•  energy  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  I  re- 
nounced once  and  for  ever  before  I  reached  my 
twentieth  year. 

The  main  causes  of  the  Tigor  of  my  constitu- 
tion and  the  retention  of  sound  health,  comfort, 
and  activity  to  within  three  years  of  eighty,  I 

^shall  point  out  as  I  proceed.  First  and  foremost, 
it  was  my  good  fortane  to  derive  my  existence 
from  parents  descended  on  both  sides  from  a 
vigorous  stock,  and  of  great  longevity.  I  re- 
member my  great-grandmother,  an  old  lady  of 
nearly  ninety;  my  grandmother  of  nearly  as 

.  great  an  affo«    My  mother  lived  to  eighty-five, 

.  and  my  father  to  the  same  age.  They  were 
both  of  them  temperate  in  their  habits,  living  a 
fresh  and  healthy  country  life,  and  in  enjoy- 

-  ment  of  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  con- 
ferred by  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  which 
« confers,  in  return,  health  and  strength. 

The  great  destroyers  of  life  are  not  labor  and 


exertion,  either  physical  or  intellectoal,  but  cmf, 
miser  J,  crime,  and  dissipation.  My  wifederiv«4 
from  her  parentage  similar  advantages,  and  si 
the  habits  of  our  lives,  both  before  and  SLa 
our  marriage,  have  been  of  a  similar  characts, 
By-the-by,  though  this  has  nothing  to  do  wlti 
health,  I  may  remark  that  your  correspoudfc 
says  my  wife  dresses  like  a  Friond.  It  is  a  mis- 
take. She  dresses  as  any  other  lady  of  her  ytsn 
who  is  simple  and  unostentatious  In  her  tastei. 

My  boyhood  and  youth  were,  for  the  mas 
part,  spent  in  the  country ;  and  all  country  oV 
jectB,  sports,  and  labors,  horse-racing  and  hiav 
ing  excepted,  have  had  a  never-failing  chsis 
for  me.  As  a  boy,  I  ranged  tha  country  fc 
and  wide  in  curious  quest  and  study  of  all  t^ 
wild  creatures  of  the  woods  and  fields,  in  gzni 
delight  in  birds  and  their  nests,  dimbiag  tst 
loftiest  trees,  rcKsks  and  buildings  in  puzsuit  ^ 
them.  In  fisot,  the  life  described  in  the  '^  Boj'f 
Country  Book,"  was  my  own  Ufa  No  haen 
were  too  early  for  me,  and  in  the  bright,  susar 
fields  in  the  early  mornings,  amid  dews  and  odar 
of  fiowers,  I  breathed  that  pure  air  whidi  ga^i 
life-long  tone  to  my  lungs  that  I  still  r^  t^t 
benefit  ot  All  those  daily  habits  of  chmbas 
running,  and  working  developed  my  frame  V) 
perfection,  and  gave  a  vigor  to  nerve  sai 
muscle  that  have  stood  well  the  wear  and  Uu 
of  existence.  My  brain  was  not  dwarfed  br  a* 
cessive  study  in  early  boyhood,  as  is  too  m^ 
the  case  with  children  of  to-day.  Nature  airi. 
as  plainly  as  she  can  speak,  that  the  infaaej  a 
all  creatures  is  sacred  to  play,  to  physical  a^is 
and  the  joyousness  of  mind  that  give  Uts  l^' 
every  organ  of  the  system.  I^tmbs,  kictf^ 
kids,  foals,  even  young  pigs  and  donkeys,  ^ 
teach  the  great  lesson  of  Nature,  that  to  hsrvi 
body  healthy  and  strong,  the  prompt  and  ^ 
cient  vehicle  of  the  mind,  we  mini  not  infris^ 
on  her  ordinations  by  our  study  and  cramps 
sedentariness  in  life's  tender  years.  Wa  s^ 
not  throw  away  or  misappropriate  herfcr^ 
destined  to  the  corporeal  arcbitectore  of  si= 
by  tasks  that  belong  properly  to  aa  aftsr-ss: 
There  is  no  mistake  so  fetal  to  the  px*^ 
development  of  man  and  woman,  as  to  p^«  ^ 
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the  immataro  braiD,  and  on  the  yet  nnfinished  j 
fabric  of  the  hnman  body,  a  weight  -of  pre- 
mature andi  therefore,  nnnatoral  study.  In 
most  of  ihoee  oasee  where  Katnre  has  intended 
to  produce  a  fiTst-claBe  intellect,  she  has 
guarded  her  embryo  genius  by  a  stubborn 
slowness  of  development.  Moderate  study  and 
plenty  of  play  and  exorcise  in  early  youth  are 
tho  true  requisites  for  a  noble  growth  of  intel- 
lectual powers  in  man,  and  for  its  continuanee 
to  old  age. 

My  youth,  as  my  boybood,  was  spent  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  active  exercise  of  its  sports 
and  labors.  I  was  fond  of  sbooting,  fishing, 
riding,*attd  walking,  often  making  long  expe- 
ditions on  foot  for  botanical  or  other  purposes. 
l>athing  and  swimming  I  contiuued  each  year 
till  the  frost  wss  in  the  ground  and  the  ice 
fringed  the  banks  of  the  river.  As  my  father 
farmed  his  own  land,  I  delighted  in  all  the  occu- 
pations of  the  field,  mowing  and  reaping  with 
the  men  tbrough  the  harvest,  looking  after 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  finding  never-ceasing 
pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 

When  our  literary  engagements  drew  us  to 
London,  we  carefully  avoided  living  in  the 
great  Babel,  bat  took  up  our  residence  in  one  of 
its  healthy  suburbs,  and,  on  the  introduction  of 
railways,  removed  to  what  was  actual  country. 
A  very  little  time  showed  us  the  exhausting  and 
unwholesome  nature  of  city  Kfe.  Late  hours, 
heavy  dinners,  the  indulgence  of  what  are  called 
Jovial  hours,  and  crowded  parties,  would  soon 
have  sent  us  whither  they  have  sent  so  many  of 
our  literary  contemporaries,  long,  long  ago. 
After  an  evening  spent  in  one  of  the  crowded 
parties  of  London,  I  have  always  found  myself 
literally  poisoned.  My  whole  nervous  system 
has  been  distressed  and  vitiated.  I  have  been 
miserable  and  incapable  the  next  day  of  intel- 
lectual labor.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  about 
this  matter.  To  pass  some  four  or  five  hours 
in  a  town,  itself  badly  ventilated,  amid  a  throng 
of  people  just  come  from  dinner,  loaded  with  a 
medley  of  viands,  and  reeking  witb  the  fumes 
of  hot  winea— no  few  of  them,  probably,  of  very 
moral  habits,  was  simply  undei^going  a  process 


of  asphyxia.  The  air  was  speedily  decomposed 
by  so  many  lungs.  Its  ozone  and  oxygen  were 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  in  return  the  atmosphere 
was  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  carbon,  nitrogen, ' 
and  other  efllnvia,  from  the  lungs  and  pores  of 
the  dense  and  heated  company ;  this  mischiev- 
ous matter  being  much  increased  frx>m  the  pro- 
duets  of  the  combustion  of  numerous  lamps, 
candles,  and  gas-jets. 

The  same  effect  was  uniformly  produced  on 
me  by  evenings  passed  in  theatres,  or  crowded 
concert  or  lecture  rooms.  These  facts  are  now 
well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
causes  of  health  and  disease  in  modem  society ; 
and  I  am  assured  by  medical  men  that  no  source 
of  consumption  is  so  great  as  that  occasioned  by 
the  breathing  of  these  lethal  atmospheres  of 
fashionable,  parties,  fashionable  theatres,  and 
concert  and  lecture  halls ;  and  then  returning 
home  at  midnight  by  an  abrupt  plunge  from  their 
heat  into  damp  and  oold.  People  have  said  to 
me,  "  Oh  I  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  unusual 
late  hour  that  you  have  felt  I"  But,  though  late 
hours,  either  in  writing  or  society,  have  not  been 
my  habit,  when  circumstances  of  literary  pres- 
sure have  compelled  me  occasionally  to  work 
late,  I  have  never  felt  any  such  effects.  I  could 
rise  the  next  day  a  little  later,  perfeotly  re- 
freshed and  full  of  spirit  for  my  work. 

Another  cause  to  which  I  attribute  my  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  health,  has  been  not  merely 
continued  oountry  exercise  in  walking  and  gar- 
dening, but,  now  and  then,  making  a  clean 
breach  and  change  of  my  location  and  mode  of 
life.  Travel  is  one  of  the  great  invigorators  of 
the  system,  both  physically  and  intellectually. 
When  I  have  found  a  morbid  condition  stealing 
over  me,  I  have  at  once  started  off  on  a  pedes- 
trian or  other  journey.  The  change  of  place, 
scene,  atmosphere,  of  all  the  objects  occupying 
the  daily  attention,  has  at  once  put  to  flight  tie 
enemy.  It  has  vanished  as  by  a  spelL  There 
is  nothing  like  a  throwing  off  the  harness  and 
giving  mind  and  body  a  holiday— a  treat  to  all 
sorts  of  new  objects.  Once,  a  wretched,  nervous 
feeling  grew  upon  me ;  I  fiung  it  off  by  mountr 
isg  a  stage-coach,  and  then  taking  a  walk  from 
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the  La&d*B  End,  In  Cornwall,  to  the  north  of 
Devon.  It  was  gone  for  erer  1  Another  time 
the  *' jolly"  late  dinners  and  hlitbely-circulating 
decanter,  with  literary  men  that  I  fonnd  it  al- 
most impoBiible  to  avoid  altogether  without 
cutting  very  valuable  connectionB,  gave  me  a 
dreadful  dyspepeia.  I  became  livingly  sensible 
of  the  agonies  of  Promethens  with  the  daily  vul- 
ture gnawing  at  his  vitals.  At  once  I  started 
with  all  my  family  for  a  year's  sojourn  in  Ger- 
many, which,  iu  fact,  proved  three  years.  But 
the  fiend  had  left  me  the  very  first  day.  The 
moment  I  quitted  the  British  shore,  the  tor- 
mentor quitted  me.  I  suppose  he  preferred 
staying  behind,  where  he  was  aware  of  so  many 
promising  subjects  of  his  diabolical  art.  New 
diet,  new  and  early  hours,  and  all  the  novelties 
of  foreign  life,  made  his  approach  to  me  impos- 
sible. I  have  known  him  no  more,  during  these 
now  thirty  years. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  made  the  ciroumnaviga- 
tion  of  the  globe,  going  out  to  Australia  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  returning  by  Gape 

9 

Horn.  This,  including  two  yeazs  of  wandering 
in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Australia,  evidently 
gave  a  new  aooeasion  of  vital  stamina  to  my 
frame.  It  is  said  that  the  climate  of  Australia 
makes  young  men  old,  and  old  men  young.  I 
do  not  believe  the  first  part  of  the  proverb,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  second  part  of  it.  During  those  two  years 
I  chiefly  lived  in  a  tent,  and  led  a  quiet,  free, 
and  pleasant  life  in  the  open  forests  and  wild 
country,  continually  shifting  our  soene,  as  we 
took  the  fancy,  now  encamping  in  some  valley 
among  the  mountains,  now  by  some  pleasant 
lake  or  river.  In  foot,  pic-nicing  from  day  to 
day,  and  month  to  month,  watching,  I  and  my 
two  sons,  with  ever  new  interest,  all  the  varied 
life  of  beast^  bird,  and  insect,  and  the  equally 
varied  world  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Hy 
mind  was  lying  fallow,  as  it  regarded  my  usual 
literary  pursuits,  but  actually  engaged  with  a 
thousand  things  of  novel  interest,  both  among 
men  in  the  Gold  Diggings,  and  among  other 
creatures  and  phenomena  around  me.  In  this 
tlimate  I  and  my  little  party  eojoyed,  on  the 


whole,  excellent  health,  though  we  often  walked 
or  worked  for  days  and  weeks  under  a  sun  ire- 
quently,  at  noon,  reaching  from  one  hundred  to  i 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit , 
waded  through  rivers  breast  high,  because  there ! 
were  no  bridges,  and  slept  occasionally  under  j 
the  forest  trees.    There,  at  nearly  aiscty  yeara  d  \ 
age,  I  dug  for  gold  for  weeks  together,  and  mj  j 
little  oompany  discovered  a  fine  gold  field  which  | 
continues   one  to  this  day.    These  two  years  d ! 
bush  life,  with  other  journeys  on  the  Australiaa  I 
Continent,  and  in  Tasmania,  and  the  voyages 
out  and  back,  gave  a  world  of  new  vigor  thas  | 
has  been  serving  me  ever  since.    During  ths , 
last  summer  in  Switserland,  Mrs.  Howitt  and 
myself,  at  the  respective  ages  of  sizty-eigbt  and; 

seventy-nx,  climbed  mountains  of  from  three  toi 

i 

five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  acd 
defiioended  the  same  day  with  more  ease  ths::| 
many  a  young  person  of  the  modem  schoclj 
could  do.  I 

As  to  our  daily  mode  of  liCe  little  need  be  said,  j 
"We  keep  early  hours,  prefer  to  dine  at  noon,  anj 
always  employed  in  '*  books,  or  work,  or  heahb- 
ful'play ;"  have  no  particular  rules  about  e&tiL^j 
and  drinking,  except  the  general  ones  of  hariDg  | 
simple  and  good  food,  and  drinking  little  wix^.  < 
We  have  always  been  Temperance  people,  bet 
never  pledged,  being  averse  to  thraldom  of  anj 
kind,  taking,  both  in  food  and  drink,  w\.2i 
seemed  to  do  us  good.  At  home,  we  drink,  ix 
the  most  part,  water,  with  a  glass  of  wine  occt- 
sionally.  On  the  Continent,  we  take  the  Ugb 
wines  of  the  country  where  we  happen  to  K 
with  water,  because  they  suit  us ;  if  they  did  aos, 
we  should  eschew  them.  In  fact,  our  gKi: 
rule  is  to  use  what  proves  salutary,  without  r^ 
gard  to  any  theories,  conceits,  or  speculations  i 
hygienic  economy ;  and  in  our  case,  this  folk v- 
ing  of  common  sense  has  answered  extreoc^j 
well. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  many 
men,  and  especially  eminent  lawyen,  who,  :^ 
their    early    days,    worked   immensely   h^ 
studied  through  many  long  nights,  and  caioasai. 
some  of  them,  deeply  through  others,  yet  a^ 
tained  to  a  good  old  age,  as  Lords  Kldon,  &«: 
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BroQgliain,  GaaipMl,  Lyndhoxit,  and  others. 
To  what  are  wo  to  attribato  this  longevity  un- 
der the  circnmstanoesf  No  donht  to  iron  oon- 
Btitotions  deriTed  from  their  paxvntage,  and  then 
to  the  reenperatiTe  effect  of  thoee  half-jearly 
Bights  into  the  Egjpt  of  the  coimtrf ,  which 
make  an  essential  part  of  English  life.  To  a 
thorough  change  of  hours,  habits,  and  atmot- 
[ihere  in  these  seasons  of  Tilleggiatara.  To 
rigorous  athletic  country  sports  and  practices, 
tianting,  shooting,  fishing,  riding,  boating, 
rachting,  traTening  moors  and  mountains  after 
)!ack-cock,  grouse,  salmon,  trout,  and  deer.  To 
ong  walks  at  sea-side  resorts,  and  to  that  love 
it  continental  trmTol  so  strong  in  both  your 
'4>untrymen  and  women,  and  ours. 

These  are  the  mnntiff  causes  in  the  lives  of 
nch  men.  VTho  knows  how  long  they  would 
laTe  lived  had  they  not  inflicted  on  themselves, 
acre  or  less,  the  destroying  ones.  There  is  an 
'Id  Btoiy  among  us  of  two  very  old  men  being 
irought  up  on  a  trial  where  the  evidence  of 
'the  oldest  inhabitant**  was  required.  The 
adge  asked  the  first  who  came  up  what  had 
>een  the  habits  of  his  life.  He  replied,  *'  Very 
egular,  my  lord ;  I  have  always  been  sober, 
nd  kept  good  hours.  Upon  which  the  Judge 
ilated  in  high  terms  of  praise  on  the  benefit  of 
sgular  life.  When  the  second  old  man  ap- 
Bared,  the  Judge  put  the  same  questioui  and 
sceived  the  answer,  "  Very  regular,  my  lord ; 

have  nover  gone  to  bed  sober  these  forty 
ears."  Whereupon  his  lordship  exclaimed, 
Ila !  I  rae  how  it  is.  English  men,  like  Eng- 
ih  oak,  wet  or  dry,  last  for  ever.*' 

I  am  not  of  his  lordship's  opinion ;  but  seeing 
le  great  longevity  of  many  of  our  most  emi- 
?nt  lawyers,  and  some  of  whom  in  early  life 
emed  disposed  to  live  fast  rather  than  long,  I 
n  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of 
le  vitalising  influences  of  temperance,  good 
Tt  and  daily  activity,  which,  with  the  benefits 
'  change  and  travel,  can  so  far  in  after  life 
,^e  those  whom  no  ori^pnal  force  of  oonstitu- 
on  could  have  saved  from  the  eflbcts  of  jollity, 
'  of  gigantic  efforts  of  study  in  early  life.  For 
le  of  such  hard  livers,  or  hard  brain- workers 


who  have  escaped  by  the  periodieal  resort  to 
healthful  usage*,  how  many  thousands  have 
been  *'  cot  off  in  the  midst  of  their  days  f** 

A  Iftdy  once  meeting  me  in  Highgate,  where 
I  then  lived,  asked  me  if  I  could  recommend 
her  a  good  doctor.  I  told  her  that  I  oould  rec- 
ommend her  three.  She  observed  that  one 
would  be  enough ;  but  I  assured  her  that  she 
would  find  these  three  more  economical  and  eifi- 
dent  than  any  individual  Galen  that  I  could 
think  of.  Their  names  were,  "  Temperance » 
Early  Hours,  and  Daily  Exercise."  That  they 
were  the  only  ones  that  I  had  employed  for 
years,  or  meant  to  employ.  Soon  after,  a  gen- 
tleman wrote  to  me  respecting  these  *' Three 
I>oetors,"  and  put  then  in  print  Anon,  they 
were  made  the  subjeet  of  one  of  the  "  Ipswich 
Tracts  ;'*  and  on  a  visit»  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
Continent,  I  found  this  traot  translated  into 
French,  and  the  title-page  enriched  with  the 
name  of  a  French  physician,  as  the  author.  So 
much  the  better.  1£  the  name  of  the  ^  French 
physician  can  recommend  "  The  Three  Doctors*' 
to  the  population  of  France,  I  am  so  much  the 
more  obliged. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  sinoers  wishes  for  the 

prosperity  of  your  journal,  and  the  spread  of 

the  true  prinoiples  of  health  and  long  life, 

YoBis,  fldtkAiUy, 

WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


How  ▲  Mak  Eebl0  whxk  hb  is  Hit 
BT  LxoBTvnre. — ^During  a  recent  thunderstorm 
in  h  o,  M^.  Sanftord  Tioknor  and  his  hire<l 
man  were  eroasing  a  field  when  they  were  struck 
down  by  a  bolt  of  lightning  from  the  clouds. 
The  hired  man  was  made  insensible  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  he  became  conscious.  His 
only  remembrance  of  the  shock  was  that 
"suddenly  the  ground  raised  up  and  buried 
him'*— at  least  so  it  seemed,  but  no  trace  of  any 
disturbance  of  the  earth  oould  be  found,  nor 
any  mark  upon  the  mau.  Mr.  Tioknor  was  not 
so  badly  stunned ;  indeed  was  not  made  uncon- 
cious  at  all.  He  describes  his  feelings  as 
though  he  had  been  hit  by  a  severe  blow  with  a 
stone  on  the  head  and  one  foot^  accompanied  by 
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the  feeling  that  a  ahower  of  grarel  had  heen 
thrown  on  him.  He  rememhen  a  blinding 
flash  of  light  sacoeeded  hj  smoke.  Both  hare 
reoovered. 


The  8uicn>A£  Psoclitities  op  the 
FBBSCK.-*At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Soienoeey  recently,  Dr.  Decaicne  read 
a  paper  on  the  lubject  of  Soicide.  He  showed 
that,  while  at  Vienna  the  proportion  of  suicides 
to  natural  deaths  is  one  in  160,  in  London  one 
in  176,  and  in  Kew  York  one  in  172,  Paris 
shows  the  SKorbitant  figure  of  one  in  72.  He 
thinks  the  effects  of  the  moriua  imoeratieui,  as 
the  GermaDS  call  it,  may  be  admitted  4ipnon,i£ 
the  state  of  the  pnblic  mind  in  France  since 
17B9  be  taken  into  account ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  horrible  events  which  haye  just  been 
witnessed  in  Paris  will  soon  increase  the  cases 
of  lunacy,  and,  therefore,  of  suicide.  He  admits 
that  it  is  by  the  prevalence  of-  lunacy  and  sui- 
cide ihfX  the  moral  value  of  a  people  should  be 
judged,  and  that  the  number  of  voluntary  deaths 
is  proportional  to  that  of  the  violent  passions 
which  excite  the  multitude ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  purity  of  morals  and  moderate  ambition 
strengthen  the  organs  of  thought  as  well  as 
those  of  life  itsell  But  the  chief  cause  of  the 
increase  of  suicide  in  France  he  holds  to  be 
drunkenuess.  The  number  of  cases  of  volun- 
tary death  attributable  to  that  vice  was  141  in 
1818,  whereas  it  rose  in  1866  to  the  frightful 
figure  of  471.  According  to  many  travelers 
there  is  no  drunkenness  in  Paris,  where  every 
body  drinks  wine,  but  Dr.  Decatsne  who  lives 
there  probably  knows  much  more  about  the 
habits  of  his  countrymen  than  those  who  sojourn 
there  for  a  week,  or  a  month  only,  and  come 
away  with  a  belief  that  they  have  learned  the 
whole  lesson. 


MoBAL  Htoieite  avd    Tobaooo. — The 

most  self-indulgent,  and  the  most  selfish  of  lux- 
uries is  that  of  tobacco.  I  never  knew  a  dosen 
men  who  used  tobctcoo,  who  cared  any  thing 
about  whether  they  smelled  agreeable  to  other 
people,  or  whether  they  carried  themselves  so 


that  other  people  were  happy  or  not  Theyvi: 
fonl  the  house,  they  will  foul  the  bcat»  thr 
will  foul  the  car,  unless  arbitrarily  restiaine^ 
They  foxget  father  and  mother,  wi£s  and  ch& 
dren,  and  go  through  life  smoking,  stenchful  tai 
disagreeable ;  and  when  they  are  e:^ostn]ateii 
with,  they  laugh. 

The  use  of  tobacco  does  not  make  a  msn  » 
monster,  it  only  makes  him  selfish,  in  respect  U 
people  about  him.  Though  I  consider  this  « 
most  selfish  and  disagreeable  habit,  I  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  being  at  all  equal  to  drinking,  ia  in 
evil  eHects.  But  it  is  a  very  wasteful  hsVIt 
Few  young  men  who  are  beginning  life  csa  af- 
ford to  smoke.^J?.  JK  Bnchtr, 

Mr.  Beecher's  experience  is  not  much  difieroii 
from  that  of  others.  We  have  known  a  itr 
people  who  were  respectful  of  the  rights  of  oiK> 
ers  when  smoking,  but  tbey  were  men  of  nn 
good  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 


Ebugatiozt  nr  New  Yoek.-* 

Total  expenditures 9,929,462 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  w»ges. . .  6,601,17^ 
Amount  paid  for  school-houses,  re- 
pairs and  furniture I,980y54€ 

The   estimated    value    of  sohool- 

houses  and  sites S0,417S2^ 

Number  of  children  attending  the 

public  schools 1,029,9^ 

Number  of  persons  attending  the 

normal  schools 4^ 

Total  number  of  sehool-houses 11 J99 

The  money  which  we  cheerfully  pay  foir  tLf 
purposes  of  general  education  is  well  and  cu^ 
fully  applied,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  oppcr> 
tunities  aflbrded  are  made  use  of  provtes  her 
highly  the  people  appreciate  our  ooncsz 
schools. 

Common  school  educatton,  valuable  aa  it  iks 
not  every  thing.  The  child  who'knows  Imv  t» 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  may  know  little  of  i:^ 
to  conduct  his  life  so  as  to  make  the  iDQsi  of  ii 


Gaepeteb  Floobb. — ^When  a  oarp«i  s 
taken  up  to  be  cleaned,  the  floor  beneath  it  s 
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^enlly  rery  nraeb  oorered  with  dost  Thii 
Inst  ia  Tery  fine  tad  dry,  aad  poisoiioiif  to  the 
imga.  Before  remoTing  it,  fprinkle  the  floor 
rith  Tery  dilate  csrbolic  acid,  to  kill  any  poi- 
Kmoaa  gems  that  may  he  iireaeiit,  and  to  thor- 
mghly  diainfect  the  floor  and  render  it  iveet. 


To  PszTZHT  Fithko  nr  Small-pox. — 
3mall-poz  is  alwayi  more  feared  by  the  people 
br  its  eflects  than  for  ita  dangerr.  All  per- 
lozu  have  a  dread  of  being  marked  by  it.  There 
UTo  l>een  many  remediee  enggeated  to  prevent 
)ittiog— the  mijoxity  of  them  being  difficult 
Ad  nnpleaaant  in  their  application.  Pitting 
itely  ooenra  upon  placet  of  the  body  ezolnded 
^m  air  and  light  Pnatnlation  ia  the  reaolt  of 
he  eruption  ezpoeed  to  thoie  caiiaea.  The  in- 
Lication,  therefore,  woold  aeem  to  be  to  prerent 
he  actitm  of  the  air  and  light  I  have  accom- 
)Iiahed  Ihia  in  aeveral  caaea ;  not  only  of  thoae 
)f  bmnette,  but  blonde  eompleziona ;  in  mild, 
»  well  aa  in  aerere  caaea  of  rariola  and  Tario« 
Old,  by  the  nae  of  ointment  made  of  charooal 
ind  lard,  applied  freely  orer  the  aorfaee  of  the 
ace,  neck,  and  handa— applied  aa  aoon  aa  the 
Uieaae  ia  diatingniahed,  and  continued  nntil  all 
he  aymptoma  of  anppnratiTe  fover  had  ceaaed. 
rhe  applleation  allaya  the  itching,  and  aeema 
o  ahotten  the  dnrakion  of  the  diaeaae,  and 
eavea  the  patient  without  a  Uemiah ;  the  emp- 
ion  protected  by  the  ointment  not  even  ahow- 
Dg  aigna  of  poatnlation ;  the  charcoal  prerent- 
Qg  the  action  of  the  light,  and  the  lard  that  of 
ke  air.  Of  oonrae,  daring  ita  applicatioiL  the 
latient  doea  not  preaent  a  Tery  pleaabg  appear- 
nee,  but »  temporary  diaflgorement  ia  prefera- 
le  to  a  permanent  one.^-/.  17.  Bird,  M,  D.,  in 
Mseel  mnd  SurgietU  S^portir. 


GoKPBBMiOK  OF  TBX  Fbbt. — ^Thi0  is  a 
ommon  practice,  that  often  reaulta  in  diatortion. 
^en  we  are  walking  with  the  feet  anre* 
tnined,  each  loot,  aa  it  reoeivea  the  weight  of 
be  body,  broadsna  aiightly,  and  lengthena  to 
be  cKtafnt  of  half  aa  iaeh  er  mora.  Freedom 
f  motion  in  the  fboi  itaalf  ib  thoa  aeen  to  be 


a  natural  requatte,  and  without  it,  eaw,  grace, 
and  comfort  in  walking  are  out  of  the  queation. 
Compreaaion  by  the  boot  or  ahoe  not  only  pre* 
Tenta  thia  freedom  of  action,  but  alao  givea  riae 
to  deformity  of  the  fSset  The  aole  of  the  boot 
ahould  be  aa  wide  aa,  and  Bomewhat  longer  than 
the  foot,  when  the  weight  of  the  body  ia  reat- 
ing  upon  it  The  upper  leather  requiroa  to  be 
aoft  and  yielding,  and  not  ao  tight  aa  to  pinch 
the  foot  down  upon  the  aole.  The  toe  of  the 
boot  ought  to  be  wide,  leaving  the  toea  perfect 
freedom  of  morement  If  too  narrow,  they  are 
made  to  OTCiride  eaeh  other,  thna  prodnoing  the 
ingrowing  toe-nnila,  eoma,  buniona,ete.  The 
heela  ahould  be  low  and  broad,  ao  aa  to  fumieh 
a  firm  aupport.  High  heela  throw  the  feet  for- 
ward toward  the  pointa  of  the  boota,  and  tend 
to  produce  flattening  the  arch  of  the  foot 


Htoishe  fob  Thihkibs  AUD  WOBXl&llS. 
— It  ia  ooly  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made 
healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be 
made  happy.— J^mjX'iii. 

Thia  aentenee  ia  full  of  truth.  Oar  thinkeia 
often  get  moroae  and  worthleaa  aa  guidea  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  becauae  they  think  too  much  and 
work  too  little.  On  the  other  hand,  workmen 
who  work  and  do  not  think,  in  the  end  become 
almoat  idiotic.  In  an  age  like  oura,  there  ia  no 
excnae  for  a  working  peraon  not  thinking,  nor 
for  a  thinker  not  working. 


BoBBOwxHO  Jot. — The  worst  use  that 
man  oan  make  of  hia  time  ia  to  borrow  trouble 
in  any  ahape.  It  ia  quite  bad  enough  to  apend 
it  in  teara  and  deapair,  when  it  comes  of  ita  own 
ixrepreaaible  accord;  until  then  let  ua  keep  our 
handa  dear  of  it,  and  if  we  muat  borrow  any 
thing,  borrow  joy  and  hope.  He  who  borrowa 
trouble  breaka  one  of  the  moat  important  lawa 
of  health  ;  he  who  borrowa  joy,  and  keepa  on 
borrowing  all  he  can  of  it,  till  hia  heart  ia  full 
and  running  orer,  will  never  be  in  debt  for  it, 
but  will  make  thouaanda  in  debt  to  him,  for  hia 
outburata  of  happineaa  and  hia  aunny  amilea. 
We  repeat,  borrow  Joy. 
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ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  k,  L.  WOOD,  M.  D. 


Ifleat  In  Summer.— WhaUyer  may  be 

said  in  regard  to  the  use  of  meats  generallj, 
there  is  scarce! j  a  question  that  the  less  meat 
eaten  during  hot  weather  the  better.  In  the 
first  place,  the  process  of  decomposition  com- 
mences in  meats  the  moment  the  animal  is 
slaughtered,  and  continues  without  cessation, 
unless  arrested  bf  salting,  smoking,  etc.,  un- 
til it  is  entirely  decomposed.  In  hot  weather 
this  process  proceeds  Tery  rapidly.  Meat  just 
from  the  butcher  is  always  tough,  and  it  must 
become  partly  decomposed  before  it  becomes 
tender  and  lit  to  eat  It  is  this  decomposi- 
tion that  makes  it  tender,  and  the  further  this 
process  has  proceeded,  the  tenderer  the  meat. 
The  eating  of  meats  in  this  condition,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  poisons  the  blood  with 
the  products  of  decomposition,  stimulates  the 
system  to  unnatural  action,  increases  the  heat, 
produces  a  general  condition  of  feyerishness, 
and  renders  the  person  more  liable  to  fevers, 
inflammations,  and  other  diseases.  If  the 
meat  gets  a  little  too  "  tender,"  it  is  almost 
certain  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  diarrhea,  and 
many  cases  are  caused  in  this  way.  If  you 
value  health  and  comfort,  use  meats  sparingly 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  freely  during  hot 
weather,  if  at  no  other  time. 

Taricose  Telns.— *'  For  about  one  year 
I  have  been  troubled  with  what  the  Faculty 
would  call  varicose  veins,  and  although  they  do 
not  trouble  me  particularly  during  the  day,  if 
I  do  not  become  over-heated,  yet  every  eve- 
ning, just  after  supper,  the  veins  in  my  legs 
swell  up  and — well,  you  must  know  bow  it 
is— bother  me  awfully.  Now,  I  hope  you  can 
give  me  an  atom  of  advice  through  your  val- 
uable paper,  telling  what  I  ought  to  do— if 
any  thing,  and  what  climate  and  diet  is  ad- 
visable in  my  case." 

A  simple  case  like  this  is  esfeily  cured.  A 
plain,  healthful  diet,  out-door  exercise,  regu- 
larity of  the  bowels,  avoidance  of  too  long 
standing,  and  bathing  the  limbs  in  cold  water 
once  or  twice  a  day,  followed  by  thorough  fric- 
tion, rubbing,  and  percussion,  will  soon  effect 


%  cure.  A  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  for 
an  hour  or  more  in  the  afternoon  will  be  found 
very  useful.  In  more  severe  cases,  compres- 
sion by  a  bandage,  or  even  the  application  of 
caustic  may  be  necessary. 

A  Good  Precedent— A  man  recently 
died  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  of  delirium  tremena,  and 
his  widow  brought  suit  against  the  ramfleller 
who  had  supplied  her  husband  with  liquor. 
The  Court  awarded  her  $5,000  damages.  If 
rumsellers  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  each 
death  caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
drinking  of  the  liquors  they  sell,  they  would 
disappear  like  dew  before  the  sun,  and  seek  a 
more  useful  calling.  May  this  good  example 
be  followed  by  the  wives  and  widows  of  drunk- 
ards genenlly. 

Baklnv  Powders.  —  <<  Will  J.  Monroe 
Taylor's  '  Cream  Teast  Baking  Powders  in- 
jure a  dyspeptic ;  or  would  bread  made  with- 
out it  be  better  ?> 

I  consider  this  baking  powder  the  best  jn 
use;  still,  when  good,  light,  unleavened 
•*  gems''  can  be  had,  I  think  it  better  to  dis- 
pense with  the  powder.  Unless  they  can  be 
made  light  and  porous  without,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  use  it. 

Adam's  Apple.  — "Why  is  it  that  in 
some  persons  the  larynx  (Adam's  apple)  is  so 
prominent,  while  in  others,  who  are  no  flesh- 
ier, it  does  not  protrude  at  all  7" 

For  the  same  reason  that  one  man*8  nose  is 
longer  than  another's.  The  only  way  t^  make 
it  less  prominent  is  to  build  up  around  it  with 
(at 

Diet  for  GonstlpaUon*— *'WiU  you 

be  kind  enough  to  give  the  writer— who  suffers 
from  constipation — through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  'Answers  to  Correspondents,' 
the  outline  of  a  few  'aoti-constipative*  meals, 
and  strictly  hygienic?  No  doubt  but  that 
many  of  your  readers  would,  with  me,  be 
profited  thereby." 


A.K8WEBB    TO    C  OR  BE  8  P  O  K  BEK  T  6  . 
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The  following  articles  are  good.  Tiro,  ] 
three,  or  four  may  be  selected  for  each  meal. 
It  is  well  to  Tary  the  selection  from  meal  to 
meal.  Graham  bread,  "  gems/'  and  crackers ; 
cracked  wheat,  wheat,  rye,  com,  or  oat-meal 
mush  ;  hominy,  groats,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  carrants,  cherries,  plams,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  blackberries,  huckleberries, 
tomatoes,  melons,  squashes,  and  fresh  Tegetables 
generally. 

Fetid  Perspiration  of  the  Feet.— 

"I  am  suffering  with  one  of  the  most  odious 
of  diseases,  the  fetid  perspiration  of  the  feet. 
The  main  feature  of  my  case  is  this :  Every 
time  I  haye  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  the  intense 
heat  of  my  feet  brings  out  the  natural  odor  of 
the  leather  with  such  a  force  as  to  make  a 
nuisance  of  myself  to  everyone  that  surrounds 
me ;  bat  when  the  perspiration  has  penetrated 
the  soles  of  the  shoes,  the  two  odors  mixed 
together  are  a  horrid  thing  to  stand.  I  change 
my  stockings  three  times  a  day,  washing  my 
feet  each  time  with  alum,  or  the  compound 
spirits  of  ammonia  added  in  the  water,  but 
meet  with  only  a  comparative  snecess.  Can 
science  do  any  thing  for  me  ?  If  such  a  dis- 
ease is  not  curable,  is  there  any  thing  that 
would  neutralize  the  odor  of  the  leather  and 
the  infectious  smell  of  perspiration  f  I  am  to- 
day twenty- two  years  old — obliged  to  remain 
single  on  account  of  that  disease,  and  will  per- 
severe in  that  idea,  preferring  to  isolate  my- 
self to  being  a  nuisance  to  my  husband." 

This  disease  is  owing,  primarily  to  an  im- 
pure state  of  the  blood,  consequently  means 
should  be  at  once  taken  to  correct  that  condi- 
tion. A  very  plain  and  rather  abstemious  diet, 
sn  abundance  of  out-door  exercise,  a  Turkish 
or  vapor  bath,  or  wet  sheet-pack  two  or  three 
times  a  week  are  the  main  essentials.  The 
shoes  should  be  light  and  loose.  Cloth  sh  3es 
are  best  in  warm,  dry  weather.  Linen  or  cot- 
ton stockings  should  be  worn,  linen  being  pref- 
ertble.  The  feet  should  be  bathed  in  pure, 
cold  water  three  or  four  times  a  day,  thor- 
oughly rubbed,  and  immersed  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  fine,  dry,  loamy  earth. 

Ice-cream. — **  How  about  ioe-cream ;  if 
it  is  proper  eating,  what  time  in  the  day  is  the 
best  to  indulge  ^* 

Ice  cream  being  composed  of  sugar  and  milk 


or  cream,  with  some  flavoring  extract — it  is 
belter  without  eg^ — is  no  more  objectiona- 
ble than  the  same  articles  in  any  other  form, 
provided  it  be  eaten  slowly  and  allowed  to 
melt  in  the  mouth.  It  should  be  eaten  at  a 
regular  meal  time,  and  not  in  large  quantities. 

Antlpatliir  to  Strawberries.— '*  What 

state  or  condition  of  the  stomach  is  indicated 
by  its  antagonism  to  strawherries-^seemingly 
so  wholesome  a  fruit,  eaten  moderately  and  at 
a  proper  season?" 

Some  persons  are  so  constituted  that  even 
while  in  perfect  health  they  can  not  eat  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  which  are  wholly  unob- 
jectionable to  persons  generally ;  hence  has 
arisen  the  saying  that  **  what  is  one's  meat  is 
another's  poison."  There  are  also  certain 
conditions  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  in  which  it  can  not  bear  acid  or  sub- 
acid firuit. 

Soap  for  the  Hair. — "I  have  heard 
said  that  soap  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
hair,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  in  wash- 
ing the  head.  I  use,  beside  the  daily  cold  wa- 
ter bath,  white  castile  soap  and  cold  or  cool 
water,  as  oden  as  I  think  necessary,  being 
careful  to  rinse  all  soap  out  of  the  hair  after- 
ward. It  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  seems  to 
have  an  admirable  effect  on  the  hair,  making 
it  very  clAm  and  pleasant  to  the  touch.  Will 
you  give  i|s  your  opinion  on  the  subject  ?" 

The  continued  use  of  soap  upon  the  hair 
will  cause  it  to  become  harsh  and  dry.  If 
pure,  soft  water  is  not  sufficient  for  cleanli- 
ness, occasionally  use  the  white  of  an  egg,  well 
beaten  up,  and  applied  to  the  hair,  rubbing  it 
in  thoroughly  with  the  fingers.  It  is  much 
better  for  the  hair  anfi  scalp  than  soap. 

Honey. — **  Is  honey  inj  urious  ?" 

Many  persons  can  not  eat  it  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  digesting  it  To  those  who 
can  digest  it  readily,  it  is  no  more  injurious 
than  sugar.  It  should  always  be  eaten  spar^ 
ingly,  if  at  all. 

Hard  Water  and  Constipation*— 

"Is  hard  water  objectionable  where  one  is 
troubled  with  constipation  ?" 

Hard  water  is  bad  for  any  one,  but  espe- 
cially so  where  there  is  costiveness  of  the 
bowels  or  a  tendency  thereto. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


OV  THB  PhTSIOLOOICAI.  Ef7SCT8  OF  SbTEBB  AHD 
Fbothactbd  ICvBcuLAK  Exutcxu ;  with  Specul  Bef- 
erenoe  to  its  loflnence  upon  the  Excretion  of  Nitro- 
gen.  By  Avnor  Flxkt,  Jr.,  11.  D.  Kev  York :  D. 
Appleton  ft  Co. 

When  Edward  Payaon  Weston,  the  celebrated  pedes- 
trian commenced  his  walking  feats,  he  probably  had  no 
thought  of  what  science  might  gain  by  taking  notes  of 
the  effects  the  exercise  had  on  his  body.  His  great  am- 
bition was  to  walk  one  hundred  miles  inside  of  twenty- 
four  honrSf  on  one  of  the  live  days.  Thongh  he  Hailed  to 
do  this  on  first  attempting  it.  the  doctors  did  not  fUl  to 
measure  and  weigh  all  the  food  he  ate  for  fifteen  days 
before,  five  after  the  effort,  and  during  the  effort  Kor 
did  they  liul  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  exercise  on 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  other  elements  of  excre- 
tion. The  results  of  these  experiments  are  very  inters 
esting,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  souree  of  muscular  power. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

FBAOKBHT8  OF  SOIBVOB  FOR  UnSCXBVTIFIO  PbO- 
PLX ;  a  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Bs- 
riews.  By  Jour  Tthball,  I1L.D.,  P.  B.B.  Kew 
York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

The  Appletons  are  doing  a  good  serrioe  by  publishing 
the  works  of  the  groat  scientists  of  Bngland  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  The  volume  before  us  contains  about  twenty 
different  articles,  in  popular  lang^ge,  and  adapted  to 
the  undsrstanding  of  all  who  can  read.  Among  them 
are.  Constitution  of  Nature;  Matter  and  Force;  Dust 
and  Disease ;  Death  by  Lightning ;  Vitality  and  others 
no  less  interesting.  The  paper  on  Dust  ana  Disease  has 
many  additions  to  it,  and  is  more  complete  than  we  have 
seen  it  in  other  fbrms.  We  commend  the  work  as  more 
Interesting  than  any  novel,  to  those  who  love  to  know 
something  of  the  secrets  of  Katore  as  described  by  a 
master  interpreter.    Price  $2.00. 

Trb  Etb  m  Health  aitd  Disbasb.  By  B.  Jot 
Jxmuu,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    Boston :  A.  Moore. 

Among  other  diapters,  we  find  this  book  treats  of  the 
following  subjects :  Anatomy  of  the  Eye ;  Physiology  of 
the  Eye ;  Old  Sight  and  Spectacles ;  Kear-sightedness,  or 
Myopia ;  Long-sightedness,  or  Over-elghtednesB— Hyper- 
metropia;  Astigmatism ;  Cataract  in  Children  simulating 
Neap-sightednees ;  Cataract;  Artificial  Byes— How  and 
When  they  are  Worn ;  8<iuintiAg  Eyes  —Why  and  How 
they  must  be  Operated  on ;  An  Artificial  Pupil— What  it 
is.  How,  and  Why  the  Operation  Is  Performed ;  The  Oph- 
thalmoscope—What It  Is,  and  How  it  Is  Used;  Injuries 
and  Diseases  of  the  Lids  and  Eye— Their  General  Care 
and  Treatment,  etc.  The  work  is  well  writtod,  and  wiU 
prove  a  valuable  one  to  all  Interested  in  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats.    Price  $1.50. 

Thb  TBANflvigsiON  OF  LiFB ;  Counsolg  on  the 
Nature  and  Hygiene  of  the  Maeouline  Functions. 
By  QxoaoB  Napbxts,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
J.  O.  Fergns  ft  Oo. 

This  is  a  plain,  stm^ht-formad  sensible  book,  of 


ovwthiM  bundled  pages,  which  will  do  a  vecld  of  H 
if  its  counsels  are  heeded.  A  large  number  of  eniisd 
men  have  written  highly  commendatory  letters  regard:i| 
it,  among  whom  are  Bev.  Dr.  Todd,  A.  D.  Wbitp,Fnfij 
dent  of  Cornell  University,  and  many  others. 

Thb  Pabbrt'b  Qot^b;  «r,  Haman  Oerelopflia^ 
through  Inherited  TendendsB.  By  Hasrsa  Fbm^ 
TOM.  Becond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  SH 
York:  8.  B.  Wells. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  imynyremeai^.^ 
race  occupies  so  much  of  the  thought  of  thewerid.  E^e 
Darwin,  whose  *•  Descent  of  Man**  la  devoted  v^jM 
showing  the  origin  of  the  race,  can  not  doee  his  aa^e^^ 
work  without  giving  a  brief  half  page  as  to  the  bat  «aa 

of  improving  human  beings,  through  natural  and  ttra^ 
•election;  andOaltofn,lnhis  workon*«He>«ditarT^j 
ius,*'  has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  same  subject;  bat ' 
is  a  book  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  by  a  wornss, 
thd  same  great  theme.    The  book  Is  eamert, 
and  IVill  of  thought.    Lst  every  young  man 
it.    Price  $1.M. 


Thb  Hox(bopathio  Dombbtio  Pbactici.   Bi 

Joesrn  LArrais,  M.  B.    Edited  and  toiiaedbf 
mn  J.  ICcCiATCKXT,  M.  D.    First  Ametki 
Twenty-first  English  Editica.     Kew  York 
icke  ft  Tafbl. 

This  massive  work  of  over  one  thousand  pe«a,  v^^ 
has  had  a  grsat  sale  in  England,  has  just  bea  i«t*^E^| 
here.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  Ikmlly  guide  to  ttoe*^ 
wish  to  giveBomcsopathio  mnediee,  withous  aBjisvas 
a  physidan.  It  neems  to  be  ably  prepared,  ssi  for  '-^ 
purposes  intended  is  no  doubt  the  most  able  wak  ait& 
Price  $7.00. 

Thb  BiBTBTIC  BbFOBXBB  ah  DVKOBTAB^A5Ha' 
BSHGBm,lbrJuly.  London  :F.PmcAv; 
Tubtos  ft  Crook. 


This  littte  Qaarteriy  of  twenty-icmr  pagss  to  teft 
published  in  the  interests  of  Dietetic  Betem  k?  c^ 
ten  years,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  vaUubb 
in  small  space.  This  is  the  first  number  we  hsn  b« 
Ibr  two  years,  but  is  as  full  of  good  things  sssw;  s^ 
only  on  the  subject  cf  reform  in  fbod,  but  vac;  «^ 
matters.  We  will  order  it  for  any  of  our  resdf^  «^ 
will  send  us  $1.00. 

» 

Othbh  W0HLD8  THAH  OftBs;  The  FlunlHy  ^' 
Worlds,  studied  under  the  Light  of  Becsnl  &ks:a( 
Besearohes.  By  BiCHAun  A.  Paocroa,  B.  A«,  I>^' 
A.  8.    KewTo^:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    | 

The  work  bdbre  us  is  imbued  with  a  fine  imdcRS^ 
of  religious  feeling  and  reverent  study.  It  is  trss 
with  a  pure  diction  and  luminous  Style,  eBslyi«i<^ 
understood  by  the  imsniwitffle  reader.  We  ^>^^ 
there  are  multitudes,  satiated  with  the  ftileorae  vmss^ 
of  the  day,  who  will  find  tiiemaelvM  refreshed  ^  ^ 
solid  thought  and  soggsstivu  ideas  of  the 
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Facts  for  the  Ladies.— I  purobased  a 

Wheekr  Sc  Wilaon  Seniiig  MaohiiM  attoat  tea  yean  ago, 
and  vhila  leamiiig  to  nae  it  without  uutriiotioa  biolce  one 
needle  ;  after  that  for  more  than  nine  jfn,  I  had  the 
machine  in  ahnoet  daily  vae,  doiag  all  my  funilj  lewing 
and  recymndi  for  friends  and  othen,  andinstnioted  aeren 
peraona  in  the  lua  of  the  machine,  without  bxealdng  a 
needle.  ICy  maoUne  haa  neror  ooet  one  penny  for  re- 
paira.  I  hare  eewed  houa  wilh  a  wqgriicme  babe  in  my 
lap,  wwkbiff  i^on  llAbrioi  of  the  moat  delioate  teztore,  ai 
well  aa  upon  men*!  and  boys'  elethee  of  the  Jiearlaet  ma- 
teciaL  I  have  made  gaimente  for  the  oradle,  the  bridal, 
the  hoepital,  and  the  fonezal.  Entering  into  erery  vide- 
eitude  of  life,  my  machine  haa  beeome,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  my  being.  ICBS.  X,  L.  FEOS) 

Mxxieo.  N.  T. 

The  Boston  Training  School  for 

Teachers  of  the  Dio  Lewis  l^ystem  of  New  Oymnastios 
will  hold  its  next  session  in  Boston,  ftom  July  U  till  Sep- 
tember 1.  For  circulars  and  particolars  addrasa  F.  Q. 
WxxxK,  Yale  CoUege,  New  Haren,  Conn.,  or  Dio  Lewis, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Talks  to  Hy  Patients.— Mn.  Giea- 

8on*8  book,  advertised  and  notieed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  suooeas.  We  should  like  to  have  in  erery  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  paxticulazs  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Job  Printing.— "We  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  Tsrious  kinds  of  Job 
Fanmsro :  such  aa  Pamphlets,  Ciroulars,  EuTslopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc, 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  flrst-olass  New  York  printing 
eetablishments*   Stenotype  woik  done  to  order. 

119*  Our  fHends  in  the  oountiy  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
curate printing,  can  rely  on  flrst-dass  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  wnk,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  oopisa  wantBd,in- 
doaing  stamp  for  reply. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  is  gi^en 

free  for  a  ehib  of  80  subaoribers  and  $80,  This  premium 
IS  Terypopular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  fiuaily  in 
your  neii^borhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
hy  subeeriUng  at  once.  Pariiape  your  minister's  wilb 
want!  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
np  a  dub.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  beat  sewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  giro  you  good 
satishction. 

Books  C.  O*  D.— Parties  who  order 
books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  C.  0.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
Tslne  of  the  oidar  in  adTanca  to  insaze  prompt  attention. 


OLVBBnra 


WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 


We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  tJki  any 
one  of  the  following  Jovmala  one  year  for  the  som  be- 
low mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HXBALD  OF  HEALTH^  %%  00,  and 

Atlaatto  Monthly $4  00fiir$S  00 

Harpers'  Monthly 4  00  for  6  00 

Harpers'  Basar 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpen*  Weekly 4  00  for  6  00 

Phfeaaloglaal  Jomal...^.... S  OOfor  4  OC 

Oar  Young  Folks..~... . 2  OOibr   S  50 

Kew  York  Tribune — 3  OOfor  8  85 

Ammican  Agriculturist. . ..  1  50  for  8  00 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

I  Subscriber %%  00 

4  Subscribers 1  00 

10  Subeeriben ~ 15  00 

25  Bubseriben 25  00 

Single  Namhert^  20  centt. 

Addrees  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  Publisbexs, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


Dudley  Selly's 

Boot  and  Shoe  Emporium, 

199  HUDSON  STREET,  KEW  YORK. 

One  Door  from  Spring. 

A  choice  and  select  stock  of  the  best  goods  manufso- 

tured  in  New  York,  for  ladies,  gentlemen  and  chUdren, 

always  on  hand,  which  I  wiU  sellat  lower  prices  than  any 

other  house  in  the  dty. 

Goods  cheerfully  exchanged  end  money  reftmded  if 
they  won't  suit.    Olve  me  a  trial.  je-12t 

TI7ATCHIVIAKER  ud  JEWELER'8^- 

T  y  ual,  gires  latest  and  most  approred  secrets  of  the 
trade,  embracing  watch  and  dock  cleaniug  and  repairing, 
tempering  in  all  its  fivdes,  making  tools,  compounding 
metals,  soldering,  platmg,  etc,  with  jplain  instructions  for 
beginners,  etc.  25  cents.  Painter^s  Manual,  50  cents; 
Soannaker's  Kanoal,  25  cents ;  Horseshoer*s  Manual,  25 
cents ;  Cheap  Book  of  Alphabets,  50  cents.  Of  bookselleia 
or  by  mail  <m  receipt  of  price  by 

|y^X2t  JSSSB  HANKY  ft  CO.,  119  Naamu  SL,  N.  Y. 


Hclectic  Medical  Oollege^— 

Lectures  commence  October  2, 1871.  Pees  for  one  course, 
$90.00 ;  perpetual  scholarshiM,  $60.00.  No  other  expenses. 
Send  for  announcement.  JOSEPH  SITES,  M.D.,  Dean, 
No.  514  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. jy»8t* 

Mrs.  Towne,  Magnetic  and 

Electrie  Physidan,  M  Clinton  Place  (West  Mh  Street), 
NewYoik.  Chronie  Inralids  trsated  with  care.  The 
Diseases  of  Women  trsated  with  great  sttocem.  jy-Ut* 


Dr.  Freaso'a   Water  Core 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    Send  for  Ginn- 
Itf.  jy4t 
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^bbtrtistmtnts. 


AoTntrmmifTC  of  an  apipiopriato  eliaamoter  will 
be  interied  at  the  foUoviag  rates :  Short  adTertiaeBient^ 
25  oents  per  line ;  thirteen  lines,  for  three  or  more  inser- 
tions without  change,  30  per  cent,  disoonnt ;  one*half 
oolomn,  $12 ;  one  column,  $22 ;  one  page,  $40.  All  adTsr* 
tisements  must  be  reeeiTeil  at  this  offloe  by  the  6th  of 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  Tou  Going  to  New  York  ? 

If  so,  and  you  wish  to  stop  where  you  can  F£SL  AT 
HOME,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  HSALrdFULLT  PRE^ 
PAUF.D,  and  PLENTT  OF  2T, 

Qo  to  the  Hygienic  Instltutep 

Am.  18  ^  16  Zaiffhi  Street. 

Horse  Can  pass  near  the  door  to  all  parts  of  the  dty, 
making  it  a  rery  oonyenlent  stopping  place  liar  persons 
Tisiting  New  York,  either  upon  business  or  pleasure. 
Open  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  day  or 
week,  at  reasonable  rates.  Booms  can  be  seooxed  in  adp 
▼anoe  by  writing.  ilddrsas 

WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  IVoprietois, 

Kos.  IS  ft  16  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

A  a&BAT  orrsR! 

Only  $3  for  f  I  I  In  Value  I 

The  beantifiil  and  artistio  Ghromo, 

"ISN'T    SHE    PEETTY." 

ffise,  lSzl7,  after  Lillie  If.  Spencer,  price,  $8.00;  wiU  be 
sent  by  mail,  poet-fbee,  as  a  premium  to  OTory  yearly  sub- 
scriber to 

Demorest's  Illustrated  Monthly, 

acknowledged  the  most  pnctieali  useful  original  Parlor 
ICagasino. 

**  l8n*t  She  Pretty."  is  a  beautlftil  Chrome,  a  spl«>ndid 
Parlor  Picture,  and  a  valuable)  work  of  art :  it  is  highly 
finished,  mounted,  and  varnished,  and  wortn  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  lubsoription,  and  together  with  Demo- 
rest's Monthly,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  inrestment 
of  Three  DoUars  such  as  may  ncTer  occur  again. 

Address  W.  JENKHfOS  BEMOUBST, 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Specimen  copies  of  thft  latent  numbers  of  the  Magmiine 
mailed  free  on  reobipt  of  U  cents.  au-2t 

A  Oood  Bomei  either  transient 

or  permanent,  with  Pleasant  Rooms  and  Good  Board,  can 
be  found  at  the  Ruksian  Baths,  23  ft  95  liast  Fourth  81., 
between  Broadway  and  Bowery,  New  York.  au-2t 

JLftdies  desiring  to  procure  a 

PIB8T-CLA88  Sewing  MMthine  agai£t  easy  monthly 
tastalments,  may  appfy  to  294  Bowery,  If .  Y.  a-et 


IAHH'8 

REACTIONARY 


LIFTER 


Is  the  most  rcnaikable  apparatus  erer  mTeated  ix 


NO  WEIGHTS   USED. 

While  adapted  to  the  powen  of  the  athleti»,  it  is  eqa^li 
so  to  women  and  children,  or  to  peitona  in  tlie  nuet  itJ 
cate  state  of  health. 

A  Cbw  minutes  exercise  each  day  snflldtHnt,  andxf  tikd 
at  night,  induces  refreshing  sleep. 

It  is  at  once  more  beautiml,  compact,  smd  dura:^,  h* 
sides  being  much  cheaper,  than  any  other  good  mjipaasa 
for  similar  nurpoees. 

Books  ana  Cirenlara  sent  free  on  apfpUcMtioB.  Call«i 
see  it.  at  the  BEACnOlT ARY  IiUTrEK  OFFICE.  M 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  ts4f 


OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

By  IL  L.  HOLBROOK,  IC.  D.,  Editor  of  The  Kaiiii^ 
Health,  with  an  Introductory  Letter  \ij 
Db.  DIO  LEWIS.     Pp.  16. 

This  Talnable  little  tract  will  be  fttmialud  b;-  the  V 
died,  postpaid,  to  thoae  who  wish  to  eiroalato  tt  at  St^ 
Single  copies,  by  mail,  6  cents  each ;  three  capiet «  ck 
address,  10  cents. 

The  New  York  Mail,  in  notidn^  this  tract,  savs :  *- .  - 
Holbrook,  Editor  of  The  Herald  of  Health,  has  tenri 
other  people  as  well  as  hlmselt  by  repriatisg  h»  A^ 
oug^Iy  excellent  paper  on  '*  The  Health  Haluti  of  T<m;£| 
Men,"  which  is  crammed  with  suggeetiTa  ftcts  aai  pm 
adTloe."         Address 

WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK. 

IS  Laight  Street,  Kew  T:-t 

Boalds'  Bygeian  Borne. 

WIUOl^GTOlf ,  DELAWARE. 
A  Sptendid  Summer  S^aideneefor  JmrmHit' 

DBS.  FUSEY  and  HARY  H.  HEALD  openei  l&«; 
new  institution  for  the  Hygienic  treatment  of  isn^ 
(without  medidneX  JAN.  1, 1871. 

Dr.  If.  H.  HealdCfotmerlVDr.  York)  was  widelyksf*? 
to  Hyglenirts  duting  several  years'  pvactin  at  0«r  fi-w 
Dansnile,  N.  Y.  Dr.  P.  Heald  has  also  had  laz^  ei^ 
xienoe  in  the  Hygienic  system  of  treatment. 

The  building,  beautiftilly  located  in  ^e  ■abate  «ft 
most  delightnu  and  healthftil  etty,  near  the  nmmmna.  vi 
historic  Brandrwine,  and  OTeriookmc  the  IWenr 
RiTcr,  is  entirely  new,  and  wae  planned  cnreeriy  ftr> 
"  Ouse.*'  Eyery  apartment  is  warmed  by  Sbmam^/^^ 
Air,  and  tharouM^  vnMlaUdL,  thus  giTmg  a  fmn  ^ 
mosphere,  free  from  all  gas  and  dust,  and  Jnimmyi' 
comfort  and  weUue  of  winter  guerts.  Cl|^adT«sa^ 
with  pure  otmntry  air  and  twmmmdingt.  The  l»e«  loor 
ances  prorided  for  Water  and  Sun  Baus,  Swediab  JU^ 
ments,  etc.  lira.  H.  will  derote  especial  atte»iA« 
lady  patients,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  kindly  ij  uit^li 
as  well  as  of  experience  and  skiU.  The  Hygiauc  * 
supplied,  will  include  the  choiceet  fresh  and  caaaat  fiirt 
and  vegetables,  and  varied  frnnaoeous  pteparatMai^ 

Railroad  communication  North,  South,  wt^aad  ^A 

B^For  Girculati,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp»  BSsVf 
HYOEIAN  HOME,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  j^s 


ADTEBTIBING    SEPABTHENT. 


COLGATE  &  CO.'S 

CASSMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP  hat 
a  nmel  but  very  idightftd  ptrfvme,  and  it  in 
ntry  rttpttt  »vpmor  /or  TOILET  USE. 
Sold  bg  Dealm  m  Perfvmery  and  Toilet 
ArtidM. 


atj  or  ton  m  the  Unitad  SUtai.  TUi  mau:liliu  hu  «•- 
UblUtaed  iU  nifaiioiitr  Id  trtrj  mitunvhcn  U  liu 
win*  in  oompetilioB  with  maj  mAcbinv  ia  1b«  pwi^t. 
U«n  with  aftbiUlAnflndLntittotheiTftdtmntftfAto  makd 
thB>a]eorthumjkchhi4  thrirezcliuiTflbDviieia,  A^tnlt 
vaiUtd  i»  tauKKupitd  fcrriitfry,  UochJlUA  flunmtHd  u 
npTHrntsd,    Addrm 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

TO  CONFOEM  TO 

BXSITOTIOIV  of  DirTXBS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 


>3-Bf ad  tbr  tm  Xtm  Pite*  JM,  «d  ■  Olub  Form  wiU 

The  Oreat  American  Tea  Oo. 

31  at  33  Veser  Street. 

r.  O.  Box  Mi.  MEW  TOKK. 

-JS  $75  to  $260  per  month,  SS 

f4  DuleudI*Bul*,taiDtn>dnoathaOEinnNBII(- 
S*  PROVED  COMMON  BKNSEFAUiLYSEWlBO 
OOVACHIHE.  Thi*  miehloB  will  lUteh.  bno,  fell, 
..^  tnck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  bnld,  and  rmbroider  in  - 
^**  miHt  laponor  mun*r.  Prieacnl;  %U.  Fnllf 
■      cenud  mA  wunatal  for  fivs  THm-    Va  will  p 

■     t  lOOO  (Bruj'mublDa  that  will  HwiitmsHr,  DC 

'O   bwitiral.orTnoreeluticHmthnnoun.  Ilmal 
O   the"£lutiiiLiidiBtitch."   ETerTKc«nd«l(rho 
-«^   b«  cut,  und  itlU  tha  clolb  du>  Dot  ba  pulltd  mpsTt 
£3  witbont  teatisg  it.    Wa  psT  Aganti  from  |;t  la 

«*  S^eH^'^S.Y'i '      ' 

5^  BECona  »  CO.,  B 


n  be  mad«.    Addr* 


Pratt's  Astral  OU. 

, „„.„.  .Jr. Wand 


Advertisers  should  send  tor 
WM.     J.    OAALTOXV'S 

OATALOauE  OF 

AdvertiaiBg  Medinnu. 


$375i 


:~HanB  and  oalfit  fumkhad.    Ad- 


BEVISED    EDITION. 

A   WINTER 

Ilff     riORIDA. 

BT  LEDTAED  BILL. 

With  lUiutniUoDe  1>]r  Forbei,  oompriiing  vieva 
of  tlis  old  city  o(  St.  Angiutine,  and  the  Nftt- 
unl  BcBiiBiy  uid  obj»cU  ia  Eutern  Florida. 

ud  FrodBCti  ol  oai  Bami-Tn>pl«l  SUto,  with  StetchH 
of  UuFrinaipalToWDiuidCitiai,  *  brief  EUlorleal  Snin- 
BiMxj,  and  Hind  to  TDUrlit,  InTalide,  and  Bportimen. 
Tha  woA  ii  laptale  wlih  information  fof  all  -'  — [-  of 
people.  Tha  adaptabllitf  of  the  dimata  to  Isialidi  ll 
eanfullf  treated.  Tha  ohaptar  on  Orange  Culture  aloae 
ll  worth  the  ipcloe  of  the  work,  fimt  bj  nuil,  poitpaid, 
for  tlM. 

BT"  Anj  paraon  ardarlng  both  tbe  abore  and  Ht.  Bill"! 
new  book  i«  THE  CtUATES  FOR  IN VALISB,  at  ona 
time,  wnbaTa  them  Ibrtl.lN.    Addreai 


CLIMATES 

FOR     XWALISS. 

BY  LEDTABD  BILL. 


ThU  work  (lT<i  a  oanfol  deaerlpUon  ol  Iba  CUnute. 
Boil,  VTator.  A<r,  Boenerr,  and  Hatunl  AdTantage*  of 
llHTITSaOT*,  for  ToBiiit,  Inralid,  and  Emigrant',  In- 
cluding ca»tiill)>  prepared  BOtee  of  the  Cllmita  of  Flor- 
ida, KUaan,  Fa^,  CalUbmla,  tha  Adirondaoki,  eto.  etc, 
together  with  Hlnti  to  InTiUdi  of  the  moel  Ineatlmable 
nlua  ngatdlng  tha  beat  pUoea  to  Ttait,  «t«.  a(«.>  in  one 
naat,  lUuitraled  roluma  of  otgt  300  pagi^a,  tandacmelj 
bannd.  Sent,  poitpaid.  b;  moil,  for  tl,I9. 
Addrea  TOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK, 

Ko.  IS  Laight  SCreet,  New  York. 


THE    HBEALD    OF    HEALTH. 


CREAM  YEASr.'FUUWEieHT. 


SclBnee;  mokos  mil  oitloIeB  mon  tender, 
light  and  dollolonsj  MTes  onMlibd  the 
Shcnteiilnsitafceilewto  do  tbe  VOdc;  •)• 
IfiTB  Tollable ;  fDU  mli^i  beat  lA  WW 
t  OOU)  y*^Afi  SALEKATVS. 
The  UnlTeml  ohoioe  of  tbeliMtKanMt 
IrlTea  In  JjnerlM ;  standi  'wUhont  a  lival 
a>riimlty,  hcaUhftihiiw,  economy  andflna 
ooofceiy.   IXspotlUUbertrSt^NevToik, 


Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine 

PiteDtod  Feb.  U,  1860,  ud  Ba;t.  18,  ISBB. 

SieHtldaitFirtlFriuslllaOnairaxrit/llitAwierr- 

nn  JmUiUUe,  i~  !ft»  York,  Oct  M,  IWT,  and  highttt 

prn»u>/*r  Ou  Bell  Maitufaiiiiriiv  MaMiu  ol  O*  Parit 

No.  1,  FAUILT  lUCHIKZ. 
Thia  BuchiM  u  anutraoM  db  k  Dtnr  prinripla  af 
medunlnn,  poaaaiog  muT  nn  and  nlublt  Improre- 
mimta,  luvlii(  bean  """i"-^  br  tha  uoM  ptotaiuid  a- 
perti,  and  pioooniued  lu  ba  limpUoltr  and  prnfectJon 

Tbe  foUoving  an  tlu  principal  gbjeclioiia  nrgad  igainat 
aawing  JlBChinea : 

1.  EiceaaiTelktitnatoUianpenWr. 

S.  LlatoUtrtngotontororter 

S.  Bipamw.lTaubla,  andloiaaf  tima  InnpairlDB. 

4    luaLpadtf  to  ttw  vrrtj  ietartftiia  otmataiaL 

i.  Diiagieeablenoiao  while  in  opnation. 

Tha  EDpln  Sewisi  UuhiDe  ia  uempt  from  all  thaaa 
obiactiana  Addreaatha  £UPIB£  SEnruiU  UACHIKS 
CO.,IMBowery,  N.  T. 

For  3B  Subscriber*  and  S70, 

to  TBI  HuiLi'  or  Htium,  w«  win  aond  an  Empin 


Important  to  Kerchaats  and 
ManivbctnrerB 

WHO  WISH  TO 

Increase  their  Business. 


Cairect  Ijali  of  all  Iha  Bndnua  Man,  UanaAiirtDnn, 
etc,  with  imponut  EUtiatici^  buTa  bean  Donpllad  bj  (lu 
nndeniffcpd,  the  objeci  of  whicb  la  to  ftuniah  tha  public 
_.u  .....u, ,  ^-aineaa  Mm  thronghanl  the 

fenj  particular  oall- 


oonntiT. 

To  uuwe  wiihn 
ins,  then  liiia  ui 
ant  aapaialelT  Id  a  blank  boi 
Town! ;  all  the  inlOniutlini 


eatt  In  all  puU  of  the  Blatea. 

J.  AKTmnia  Mmtpnr, 

MERCANTILE  ^  STATISTICAL  AOENCT, 
I  I  I  MasSBU  Str«et,  New  York. 

aainthe 
<MUba'mad*. 


Oonanf  s  Binder^ 

■  OK  BOOK  ooyEEs  ro» 

PERIODIOAia. 
AdmoW  to  tha  AOayiiir, 
Tbb  '"""••  a 


.IndtDK    lEac 
1    anf    Mns 


rsToi^r^Sa^ss^ 

ifHtur. 

Thii  la  ■  oaefal  InTBitioii.  by  "bldi »  Parlodiial  la_  m- 
•ertod  ia  a  moment  b«wi™  two  dniahja  "™-_^"™" 

■  ■  an  made.    A  Eood  thing,— Jfeio  Turk  iribuMt, 
louaft  Binder  la  one  o(  the  bait  and  oh«p«t  caa- 

trlTanoea  Bit  hMppfos  Peilodiekla  in  good  condiUm  tl»l 
..  baia  oral  aauTant  «  meeU  a  want  that  li»  l™« 
been  fell  In  neiTnadincfeinllr-    It  la  atrong  and  dm- 

■  and  la  daiignedeltb«fcr«Tempota»jot  Permanent 
ler."— iM&w  esuMi. 

WOOD  *  HOLBHOOK, 

18  ijUfht  Smat,  H*«  York. 


theat  Attraction  ibr  Boys ! 

■3"  BASE  OHAHOBI'Ci 

and  adnntaFsotBobartHoudln,  the  meat  baaa 
or  the  world  baa  erer  knows,  Joat  oommcnord  m 
I  (Vol.  IV)  at  Runr'a  Jouw"..  ahowing  ba*. 
_  _  a  boT,  ha  aeonlnd  bia  flirt  iaaaon*  in  magie.  btt 
TODlhfol  hapa  ud  nlahapa  M  an  am»t«nr  conjuror,  hi> 
unulnE  andrtartllng  adTalorea,  how  he  inrented  «al 
pirimmedhianarniitnu  teala,liiain»tmaBicai  tontM 
with  thoIain«oiAi»blaBjiiCTleii,hfalnTentiDnot  cnri™ 
_«.,»i  and  other  uitomata,  ate.,  ete.,  forming  one  Df  tbF 
■     -  wnttan.    ErarT  boy  will 


Knialan  PaMant  Boj  who  nae  to  he  ■  Prinw 
atory.  Sea  St«T7,  and  aaltinide  of  attr 
tket^ihra,  coReapoDdenoo,  pnmlaa,  aainain 
tecnatiool,  ala.,  etc :  ud.  to  aSird  nil  the 
to  lal  Hajitf 'I  Joimal.  we  make  the  follt 

BARB  CHAKCE.-aaneJ'i  Jouraa], 
idghl  page  (40  long  mlumii!)  illTutnled  fami 
.■nif.i.,.1  IBID  of  U  oenti.    Bmd  new  and  Ir, 


Saratflffa  Springs  Remedial 

INSTITDTB.— New  improTementa,  in  modem  and  ele- 
gant atrlc  DBS.  aTBOlTO,  lie  PropoMon.  are  gnAv- 
atta  of  the  Moiloal  OeuaHnieut  et  Maw  York  rniwantr- 
and  give  apeoial  attention  to  Lung,  Female,  and 
^i!p£|  Is  ^IwiAuKo  an  the  TniUabi,  Snlphm. 
Air,  Banian,  and  Eteetro-Ihenaal  Batha,  Eqaalinx  « 
Tacnnm  Treatment,  Bwodiah  lloTenunt  Dure,  Bjinr- 

Indoraed  brBlaliop  Hlmpaon,  Prof !■  fr  Tajlir  Levi!. 
L.  UD.,  EOT.  T.  L.  Cujler.D.D.,  etceln. 


'*  Amer.  School  ZaBt,."  fonaded 

UM,  /(  a  rdiabll  and  praOieat  OtmcaH^al  Bveoi 
Toaldthoae  who  want  *ell<qnallfled  Teadteia; 


i,Ir^iir'mA. 


ADYERTISIKG    DSPABTMKNT. 
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GOOD    BOOKS. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY ;  or,  Signs  of 

Chanoter,  aa  manifested  throngh  Tempenunent  oad 
£xtenud  Forms,  and  especially  m  the  ^  Humaa  Face 
DiTine."  With  more  tbAn  one  thoniand  iBiMfraf ton*. 
By  S.  R.  WxLLS.  In  thxee  styles  of  binding.  Price,  in 
one  12mo  Tolome,  768  pp.,  handsomely  bound  in  mnslin, 
$5 ;  in  heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $8 ;  turkey  morocooi 
full  gill,  $10. 

HOW  TO  HEAD  OHABACTER.    A 

27ew  ninstrated  Hand-book  of  Phrenology  and  Physiog- 
nomy, for  Students  and  Examiners,  with  a  Chart  for 
recording  the  sixes  of  the  different  Organs  of  the  Brain, 
in  the  Delineation  of  Character,  with  upwards  of  170 
£ngravings.  Latest  and  best  Paper,  |1.  Muslin,  $1.25. 

WEDLOCK;  or,  the  Right  Relations 

of  the  Sexes.  Disclosing  the  Iaws  of  Conjugal  Selection, 
and  showing  who  may  and  who  may  not  Marry.  For 
both  Sexes.    By  S.  B.  Wills.   Plain,  $1.50;  Extra 

gat,  $2. 
THE  HUMAN  FEET.    Their  Shape, 

Dress  and  Proper  Care.  Showing  iheir  Natural  Perfcct 
Shape  and  Construction ;  their  present  Deformed  Con- 
dition; and  how  Flat  Feet,  Distorted  Toes,  and  other 
Deteels  are  to  be  Prevented  or  Corrected ;  with  Direo- 
tions  for  Dressing  them  elegantly,  and  comfortably; 
with  Hints  upon  Tarious  matters  relatingto  the  genenl 
subject.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  A  handsome 
12mo,  $1.25. 

LIEE  AT  HOME ;  or,  The  Family  and 

ita  Members.  Husbands,  Wires,  Parents,  Children, 
Brothers,  Sisters,  Employers  and  Employed,  etc.  By 
Rkt.  William  Aikxak,  D.D.  A  work  which  should  be 
found  in  every  family.    $1.50.    Extra  gilt,  $2.00. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN :  Considered  in 

their  Belations  to  each  Other,  and  to  the  World.  By 
HaatBT  0.  PxDDBa.    12mo,  ftacy  doth.    Price  $1.00. 

MAN,  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN   GE- 

OTjOGY  ;  or,  the  Biblical  Aooeunt  of  Man's  Creation, 
tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity. 
By  Joaara  P.  THoiiraoii,  D  J>.,  LL.D.  One  volume, 
12mo.    Price  $1.00. 

CHILDREN,      THEIR      DISEASES 

AJ9D  MANAGEMENT.    ByJoxLSBSW.    Prioe$1.50. 

COMBE  ON  INFANCY.    An  excellent 

work.   Price  $1.25. 

HYDROPATHIC   ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Price  $4  JO. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNOS.    Price  25  cents. 

EXHAUSTED  VITALITY.    Price  $1. 
HOW  TO  BATHE.    Price  30  cents. 

In  Preparation. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT   PAIN. 

Price  $1.00. 

Sent  by  mail  poet-paid.    By  WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK, 
19  ft  U  Laight  Street,  New  Yoifc. 


THC  INDEX, 

A  WEBKLT  PAPEB  DBVOTED  TO 

r&ss    RSLzazoiff, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  INDEX  ASSOCIATION,  AT 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

THE  I2VDEX  accepts  CTerr  result  of  science  and  sonnd 
learning,  without  seeking  t6  harmonise  it  with  the  Bible. 
It  recognises  no  authority  hut  that  of  reanon  and  right. 
It  beUeres  in  Truth,  Pzeedom,  Progress,  Equal  Bights, 
and  BrotheriT  Love. 

The  transition  from  Christianity  to  Free  Beligion, 
through  which  the  dviliaed  world  u  now  psssing,  but 
which  it  Tery  little  understands,  is  eren  more  moment- 
ous In  itself  and  its  consequences  than  the  great  transi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  from  Paganism  to  Christian- 
ity. THE  IKDEX  aims  to  make  the  character  of  this 
TBst  change  intelligible  in  at  least  its  leading  features 
and  ofBors  an  opportunity  for  discussions  on  this  subject 
which  ftnd  no  flttmg  place  in  other  papers. 

Feakcis  Elldtowood  Abbot, Editor, 

Oct  ATI  vs  BaooKS  Fbotbikobam,  Thomas  Wkbtwosth 

HlOOIBSOlC,   WlLUAM  J.  POTTEE,  BlCHAED  P.  HaLLOW- 

KX.C.,  J.  Vila  Blxkb,  William  H.  Spekcbb, 

JBdiiorial  Caniribulort. 

CASH  PREMIUMS. 

For  ;s  Names 80  Dollars  in  Greenbacks 

For  M  Names.... 25  Dollars  in  Greenbacks 

For  25  Names 15  DoUats  in  Greenbacks 

For  10  Names 5  Dollars  in  Greenbacks 

For  less  than  10  Names,  a  Oash  Commiaeion  of  Twenty 
percent. 

IvDucxMXMTS  —'We  would  inyite  special  attention  to 
the  very  liberal  Cash  Premiums  we  offer  aboro. 

Whoerer  colleot6  $150.00  for  75  snbecriptionB,  is  au- 
thorised to  retain  $50.00,  forwarding  $100.00. 

Whoerer  collects  $100.00  for  50  subscriptions,  is  an- 
thoriaed  to  retain  $25.00,  torwardin^  $75.00;  and  so  on. 

Now  it  can  Lot  be  rexr  diiDcult,  in  a  town  of  any  con- 
siderable siae,  to  get  twelTC  subscriptions  a  day  for  one 
wetk,  if  the  sgent  uses  ordinary  business  energy.  Yet 
he  would  be  paid  about  $8.00  a  day— as  much  as  lus  rep- 
resentatiTe  m  Congress  receiyes  for  work  not  always,  we 
fear,  so  useftil  I 

**  A  word  to  the  wise.*'  Who  will  oanysss  for  Tbb  Ik- 
DKX,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  an  much  ks  the  Hon.  Mr. 

N.  li.— JVaaMS  need  nol  aU  come  fiom  one  poHoffiet, 
We  will  send  the  paper  whereyer  directed,  and  let  the 
names  count  as  clubs. 

N.  B.— The  snbscrintion  price  of  Thb  Ivumt.  is  Two 
DoLLABS  a  year  in  each  and  eyery  case,  inveariaUy  in  ad* 
vanee.       Address 

FBANGI8  E.  ABBOT, 

je-X5t Lock  Box  88,  Tolkpo.  Ohio. 

CECRETj3>VORTH  KNOWINp.-A  com- 
O  plete  guide  for  making  hundreds  of  articles  in  unl- 
yersal  use,  many  of  them  made  at  trifling  cost  and  sold 
readily  at  large  profits.  It  giyes  various  manufacturer's 
secrets,  from  which  liberal  incomes  aie  being  realised,  and 
recipes  for  a  yariety  of  articles,  including  patent  medi- 
cines, perfumery,  toilet  and  dental  articles,  plain  and 
fiucy  ■caps,  dyes,  cosmetics,  yennin  remedies,  wines,  cor- 
dials, delicious  temperance  beyerages,  candies,  trade 
secrets,  *•  patent  rights,"  money  makmg  arts,  and  Inou- 
merabM  others,  SMtny  of  which  are  adyertised  and  sold 
singly  for  more  than  we  charge  for  the  whole  book.  25 
cents  of  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  or 
J7.X2t  JESSE  HANEY  ft  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

CIRCUS   FREE  I~Any  boy  can  teach  his  pets 
amusing  and  wonderful  tricks  by  Haney's  Art  of 
Traininc  Anlmala.    Tells  all  secrets  of  the  prafessioii, 
and  explains  all  feats  oyer  exhibited.    210  pages,  60  en- 
grayinn,  only  50  cents  of  booksellers  or 
jy.X2t  JESSB  HANEY  ft  CO.,  110  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Water  Cure  will 

be  re-opened  ICay  let  for  the  reception  of  patients,  being 
under  the  generu  care  of  Dr.  S.  0  Oleason  and  Mrs.  B. 
B.  Oleason.  M.  D.,  assisted  by  Miss  L.  Z.  Brooks.  Ad- 
dress for  cnrcular,  with  Stamp,  S.  O.  GLEASON,  M.  D., 
Water  Cure,  Elmira,  New  York.  my-tf 
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THE    HEBALD    OF    HEALTH. 


AGBlffTS   WASTTSDI 

Agents  vanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  States 
to  canvass  for  THE  HERALD   OF  HEALTH  AND 
JOUI^AL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTUBE,  and  aU  on 
Publications. 

We  give  the  most  Liberal  Inducements,  and  money  ean 
be  made  and  good  done  at  the  same  time. 
For  terms,  address 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  PubUabors, 

15  Laigfat  Stceei,  KevYork. 

2d  LIST  or  BOOSS 

FOR  SALE  BY  WOOD  #  ROLBROOK, 
15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

DIPTHERIA ;  Its  Nature,  History, 

Causes,  Freventioxi,  and  Treatment  on  Hygienic  princi- 
ples, etc    Price,  by  mail,  $1 25. 

It  oontains  chapters  on  the  No^iology  and  Technology 
of  Diptheria,  Description  and  Path^ogy  of  Dlptheria, 
the  false  Mbmbrane,  History  and  Infectiousness  of  Dip- 
thena,  its  Causes  and  Mortality,  CompUoatlons  and  Se- 
quela, Morbid  Anatomy  of  Diptheria,  the  Drug  and  the 
Hygienic  Treatment,  Stimulation,  etc 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLAT- 

FORM ;  or.  An  Exposition  of  the  FaUaoy  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.  Being  the  substance  of  Addresses  delivered 
in  the  Queen's  Concert  Booms,  London ;  to  which  is  ad- 
ded a  Discussion  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.    Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

This  excellent  Temperance  document  should  bo  read 
by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  true  arguments 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

WATER  CURE  FOR  THE  MIL- 

LION.^The  processes  of  the  Water  Cure  Explained, 
Popular  Errors  Exposed,  contalniiig  Bules  for  Battling, 
Dieting,  Exercising,  Becipcs  for  Cooking,  directions  for 
Home  Treatment,  and  cases  to  illustrate,  etc.  Price,  by 
mail,  80  cents. 

THE  TURKISH  BATH;  Its  His- 

tory  and  Philosophy.  By  Erasmus  WUson.  WlthKotes 
ard  an  Appendix  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.— This  is  the 
only  book  on  the  Turkish  Bath  published  in  this  country. 
Illustrated.    Price  25  cents. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— 

Being  a  Price  Essay,  showing  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is 
a  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  stII.  By  Hsmrt 
OiBBOMS,  M.  D.,  Editor  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.    Price,  by  mail,  20  cents. 

RATHE'3  MANUAL  OP  GYMNAS- 

TICS.  Illustrated.  For  Instruction  in  Classes  and  Pri- 
vate use.  Dio  Lewis's  System  Explained.  By  W.  L. 
Bathe.    Price  40  cents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNGS.  Giving  their  Cause,  means  of  Prevention,  and 
methods  of  Cure.    Price  25  cents. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN. 

This  work,  leng  in  preparation,  will  be  ready  In  a  few 
weeks.    Price,  by  maU,  $1 00. 


I     List  of  Articles  for  Sale  bj 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  No.  15  Laight  Street,  KewYoL 

BACON'S  HOME  GYMKASIUM,  withbool 
of  explanation  and  100  cuts,  $10. 


-Trapeae  Adjustment,  with  S3  illnstrafciona,  fS  %. 


' Swing  A4ju9tment,  fat  children,  SI  50. 

Each  part  sold  separately.    The  whole,  $15. 

This  is  the  most  vdVirtde  piece  of  Gymnastic  v^^ko 
tus  for  home  use  ever  invented.  Any  one  can  nse  it  F« 
weak  chests,  backs,  and  sides  its  use  is  the  best  rb^ 
known.  A  half  hour's  use  of  it  daily  would  pcerae  tad 
cure  many  oases  of  dyspepsia  Mid  eonsumptiou. 


STRIKOE8.— The  bast  styles  in  msikt 
Usual  style,  by  mail,  $8.  For  children,  with  Eye  ^ 
Ear  Douohe  for  sores,  etc.)  $2.  The  Spray  eipriage,  }fi. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— We  iitiU  have  a  i^ 
Bound  Volumes  for  1863,  1864,  1867,  1868  and  I«  k 
sale,  postpaid,  by  maH,  for  $3  Soon  it  will  be  impa^if 
to  obtain  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COYEBS-co  th^ 
every  one  can  bind  theJr  numbers  and  presore  fts 
neatly.    50  oents. 

BREAD  PANS— for  making  light,  aer^ 
Bread  without  soda,  aaleratusj  yeast,  or  other  fcmstaa 
oompounds.    Only  by  Ezpreas,  $1  25. 

HAND  MILLS«-for  oracking  Wheat,  inakiE.- 
Busk,  Hominy,  eto.    By  Express,  $8. 

BEST  GRAHAM  CRACKEBS— per  band 
$10     Half  bane]  -38  lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTRIC    MACHINES— Kiddcr'p,  l«f 
Manutectured,  $30  to  $22. 

FILTERS.— Simmoiifl*8,  Syphon,  ^ 

Hygienic  Borne  Water  Cure, 

637  California  Street, 

SAN  FEAirCISCO,  C^ 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  complete  E«»-'' 
InstittttA  on  the  Padflc  Coast,  based  strictly  oa  tbe  H; 
gienic  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Smith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  vHli  ^ 
ial  reference  to  its  supplying  the  plaoi  in  Sein  Fn»nxc 
that  the  Laight  Street  House  and  Hygienic  Inaritatt  fe> 
nishes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Beform  in  New  Yei^cT- 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  fmr  the  cure  of  sUs* 
may  desire  hospitalitiefi,  and  the  Boarding  DeparUu^' 
well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fries:^'' 
Hygiene  throughout  the  ooasi  All  axe  oordiaify  iansi 
to  visit  our  healthHil  Home. 

BABLOW  J.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Consulting  n^ys^c 
B.  S.  MACBETK,  M.  D.. 

sugwtf  Attending  Fhysdai 


Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  41 


-J 


Canal  Street.  Ladies*,  Gentlemen's,  Boys*,  Mam'  ^^ 
Children's  Boots,  Shoee  and  Bubbers,  in  all  thBh-n.-** 
ties,  always  on  hand.  "Work  made  to  oider,  and  £»i^ 
ing  done  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reasonable  tena^ 

DAVID  XV^ALKER, 
n-ly  No.  415  Canal,  oomer  SollxTan  Ecrea 

D.  H.  Bancs,  PntUer,  at  ikt  Hygitnie  ZntUimU,  .^  ' 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

Published  by  WOOB  *  BOLBSOOS,  IS  Laight  St.,  ST.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  CLIMAT±» 

as  adapted  to  ConsumptireB,  Inralidr,  aud^ll  whowifth 
to  mcike  the  State  a  Home.  By  Lrdtard  Bill,  Author  of 
'*  A  Winter  in  Florida."    Price  $1.25,  potftpldd,  1>y  mail. 

Thib  delightful  book,  while  ft  godaend  to  ixiTalidft  and 
consitiniitivcs,  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  ■ports- 
men  nnd  settlers,  who  would  find  a  home  in  thia  far- 
famod  State.  It  contains  a  beautiful  ticv  of  llmnehaha 
Fall?,  and  also  chapters  on  the  climato  of  all  those  places 
which  are  most  desirable  as  resorts  for  invalids,  includ- 
ing Florida,  Nassau,  the  Adirondacks,  Californm,  the 
White  Mountains,  etc.  etc.  This  work,  aad  the  one  on 
Florida  should  be  in  the  hands  of  crcry  «ao  who  wishes 
to  find  the  best  resorts  for  bpaltb. 

A  WINTER  IN   FLORIDA.      By 

LEDTAmo  Bill.  With  illustrations  by  Vorbes,  compris- 
ing viewd  of  the  old  city  of  Bt.  AugHisttno^  aaA  iha  Natu- 
ral Scenery  and  objects  in  Eastern  Flofid*.  Tourists, 
Sportsmen,  Invalids,  and  all  who  would  esoapo  the  rig- 
ors of  a  Northexn  Winter,  or  find  a  Homo  in  a  delight- 
ful clime,  should  read  this  book ;  so  also  those  who  would 
know  all  about  the  resources  of  tho  country,  and  its 
adaptation  for  Horticulture,  Orange  culture,  and  for 
cheap  and  desirable  homes.  It  contains  250  pages.  Price 
$1.25,  b^rmail. 

The  author  justifies  the  predictions  of  the  climate, 
saying  that  it  is  so  delightful  that  no  disease  can  expe- 
rience it  without  favorable  effect. 

SEXUAL     PHYSIOLOGY.  —  This 

work  contains  tha  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries 
in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes ;  Explains 
the  origin  oi  Human  Life ;  how  and  when  Menstruation, 
Impregnation,  and  Conception  occur;  giving  the  laws  liy 
which  the  number  and  rex  of  oflbpring  are  controlled, 
and  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  beautiful  and  healthy  children.  With  80  fine 
eugmvings.  Agtid»  waatUd,  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Price,  by  mail,  $2. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  the  members  of 
every  Limily.  As  an  evidenoe  of  its  poputority,  wo  may 
remark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold, 
and  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  If  a  copy  of  this 
work  could  be  in  tte  hands  of  every  young  man  and  wo- 
man, it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  better,  but 
give  them  a  knowledge  all  should  posaeaa. 

PHYSICAL  PERFECTION.  —  Con- 

taining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  tho  Hunuin  Body  ;  the 
Perfect  Man  and  Woman ;  the  Temperaments  ;  L  iwa  of 
Human  Configuration ;  Embryology ;  Childhood  ;  Effects 
of  Mental  Culture  ;  Moral  and  Emotional  Influences ; 
Social  Conditions  and  Occupations;  Effects  of  Climato 
and  Locality ;  Direct  Physical  CultufO ;  Pnrctical  Hy- 
giene ;  Womanhood ;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the  Arts 
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No.   XI.-THE   WINE   QUESTION, 


BT  SB7.   J.   C.   HOLBBOOX,  D.  D. 


THE  relation  of  Wine  to  the  Temperance 
Cause  ia  a  subject  that  hafl  given  rise  to  an 
immense  amount  of  discunion.  On  the  one 
hand  it  has  been  insisted  that  the  Bible  sanc- 
tions its  use,  and  that  if  it  were  cheap  and  com- 
monly employed  as  a  beverage,  it  would  0x99! 
ardent  spirits  and  greatly  diminish,  if  not 
wholly  eradicate,  the  rice  of  drunkenness.  On 
the  other  hand  both  these  positions  are  denied, 
and  the  ground  is  assumed  that  the  friends  of 
the  Temperance  Beform  must  oppose  the  use  of 
wine  equally  with  distilled  liquors,  if  they 
would  hope  to  succeed  in  their  designs. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  brief  paper  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  covered  by  the  wine  question.  I 
shall,  therefore,  at  this  time  confine  myself 
mainly  t«>  the  practical  point,  Is  the  use  of 
wine  calculated  to  diminish  the  amount  of  in- 
temperance P 

But,  before  proceeding  to  this  discussion,  it 
may  be  proper  briefly  to  refer  to  the  Biblical 
aspect  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  reader  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  contain 


two  distinct  classes  of  passages,  one  of  which  is 
commendatory  and  the  other  denunciatory  of 
wine.  In  the  last  class  it  is  described  as  "  a 
mocker,"  and  as  producing  *'  woe,  sorrow,  con- 
tentions, babblings,  wounds  without  cause,  red- 
nieas  of  eyes'^-^exactly  the  effects  of  ardent  spir- 
its— and  warning  against  even  *'  looking''  upon 
it  "  when  it  giveth  its  color  in  the  cup." 

On  one  occasion  we  are  told  that  Christ  made 
wine  at  a  marriage  feast  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he  used  '*  the  cup,"  which,  it  is  «<- 
turned,  contained  wine,  at  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  while  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  a 
woe  is  pronounced  on  those  who  drink  wine,  and 
the  law  of  Moses  expressly  forbade  the  use  of  it 
by  Ihe  priests. 

Kow,  either  the  Bible  is  a  book  very  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  and  contradictory,  even  in 
its  different  parts,  oommending  at  one  time  what 
It  denounces  and  forbids  at  another,  or  else 
there  were  two  different  kinds  of  beverages 
called  by  the  same  general  name,  and  referred 
to  in  its  opposing  passages.  And  I  see  not  how 
we  can  possibly  avoid  the  last-named  condu- 
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sion,  unlesd  we  give  up  the  idea  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  ^  We  can  not  believe  that 
Divine  Wisdom  would  commend  and  denounce 
the  same  thing . 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  very  conclusively 
shown,  by  several  writers,  that  there  are  two 
substances  spoken  of  under  the  term  wine ;  one 
of  them  the  pure,  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  **  fruit  of  the  vine" — a  harmless,  un- 
inebriating  and  exceedingly  wholesome  bever- 
age, well  deserving  the  commendation  of  the 
Almighty,  and  one  of  "  the  good  things"  of  this 
creation.  The  other  is  a  totally  different  arti- 
cle, both  in  its  nature  and  effects.  It  is  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  indeed,  but  after  it  has  un- 
dergone a  radical  change  by  fermentation,  and 
become  'alcoholic  and  inebriating. 

Ancient  writers  testify  that  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  was  used  as  a  beverage,  and 
by  art  preserved  from  the  chemical  change  that 
charges  it  with  alcohol.  And  this  it  was  that 
Qod  commended,  while  the  other  liquid  was 
condemned. 

Kow,  as  to  our  Saviour's  example,  there  it  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  that  he  ereated  alcoholic  or 
'fermented  wine  at  Cana,  but  all  the  proba- 
bilities are  against  it.  And  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  cup  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  it  is 
certain  that  they  could  not  have  been  alcoholic 
or  fermented  wine.  Our  Saviour  and  his  disciples 
had  been  just  celebrating  the  Passover,  at  which 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  use  any  leaven,  and 
he  took  the  cup  that  was  before  him  on  the 
table  and  employed  it  in  his  new  ordinance. 

Bev.  Dr.  Fairfield,  in  an  article  in  The  Ad- 
vance in  May,  referring  to  this  subject,  says : 

''But  when  it  is  asserted  that  'fermented 
wine'  is  the  only  proper  symbol,  it  is  reasonable 
to  call  for  tlie  proof.  Indeed,  the  term  '  wine' 
is  nowhere  tised  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, in  connection  with  the  Christian  ordinance. 
So  that  even  if  that  word  implied  fermentation 
— which  it  does  not,  as  will  be  shown  pretty 
soon — it  would  amount  to  nothing  in  this  case. 
The  terms  used  are  *  the  cup,'  and  '  the  fruit 
of  the  vino.'  And  it  will  scarcely  be  main- 
taiiiOd  that  unfermented  wine  is  not  as  much 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  as  fermented.  In  fact,  it 
might  very  plausibly  be  argued  that  the  term 
*  fruit  of  the  vine'  forbids  the  use  of  fermented 
wine  altogether.  Is  *  fermented  wine'  '  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  f  Then  wine  vinegar  is  also. 
Strictly  speaking,  neither  of  them  are.  Both 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation  are  the  result 
of  chemical  agencies  outside,  acid  independent 
of  the  vine  altogether. 
"  By  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 


over (see  Ex.  xii :  3,  Lev.  xxiii :  6,  and  Number* 
xxviii :  16),  it  will  be  seen  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  wine  at  all,  either  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented. Its  use,  therefore,  was  no  part  of  the 
ordinance.  Kitto,  in  his  *  Cyclopedia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature'  (Art.  'Passover'),  says  several 
things :  1.  '  It  seems  probable  that  v^aier  was 
the  general  drink  at  the  original  institution, 
though  some  of  the  more  wealthy  used  wine.' 
2.  'The  wine  used  would  of  course  he  ttn- 
fermentedf  but  it  was  not  certain  that  it  was 
the  fresh  expressed  juice  of  the  grape ;  for  the 
Mishnea  states  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  boiled  wine.'  3.  '  The  habit  of  boil- 
ing the  wine  would  be  resorted  to  as  a  well- 
known  means  of  destroying  the  fermenting 
principle,  and  securing  the  purity  of  the  wine.' 
[Plainly  implying  that,  in  his  opinion,  fermen- 
tation instead  of  being  necessary  to  pure  wine, 
destroyed  its  purity  altogether.]  4.  'Fer- 
mented wine  was,  in  fact,  excluded  by  a  genera! 
law,  which  appears  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood.' '  In  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Jews 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  extended 
to  the  prohibition  of  evert/  thing  knotcn  to  be  fer- 
mented.' 

"He  says  several  other  things  to  the  same 
purport.  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  entire  article. 
"To  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  nothing  is 
properly  called  wine,  unless  it  is  fermented,  and 
contains  more  or  less  alcohol,  is  strange  enough 
to  strike  one  as  something  'new  under  the 
sun.'  We  call  a  certain  substance  '  cider'  the 
hour  it  is  made,  a  week  after,  when  preserved 
from  fermentation,  equally  as  when  ferment<>d. 
and  capable  of  producing  intoxication.  So  of 
the  term  wine.  This  in  common  use,  and  in 
New  Testament  usage  none  the  less.  '  No  man 
pntteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles'  is  an  old  illus- 
tration of  the  English  usage,  and  equally  of  the 
Gbeek.  By  reference  to  the  Greek  Testament 
it  will  be  seen  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  lAike 
agree  in  using  the  general  terut  for  wine  in  thii 
case.  Whether  new  or  old,  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented, intoxicating  or  unintoxicating,  the  same 
word  might  be  used.  And  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  more  than  once  drank  wine  that  wts 
several  years  old,  and  yet  entirely  free  frcm 
alcohol — wine  of  which  one  might  drink  as 
much  as  of  pure  water,  with  no  intoxicating  ef- 
fect whatever.  Is  it  certain  that  the  ancients 
did  not  understand  the  secret  of  so  preserria^ 
their  wines  P 

"  Whether  they  did  or  not,  it  is  certain  thai 
the  pure,  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  wss 
sometimes  used  in  the  very  'best  society' 
known  to  the  Orientals.    Of  this  we  have  ^ 
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illastration  in  the  dream  of  Pharaoh's  chief 
butler.  (Gen.  x] :  1 L)  Hie  o£Gioe  was  that  of 
cup-bearer.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  restored 
to  it.  And  in  performing  again  the  functions 
of  it,  he  says :  '  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand, 
and  I  took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into 
Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cap  into 
Pharaoh's  hand.'  This  illustrates  the  usage 
of  the  office  he  held.  Pharaoh  drank  new  wine. 
And  to  make  sure  that  poison  was  not  in  the 
eup — kings  are  always  fearful  of  assassination— 
his  chief  butler  was  accustomed  to  press  the 
juice  out  in  his  presence;  nay,  eren  while  the 
king  held  the  cup.  He  drank  no  other  wine ; 
for  if  he  had,  the  poison  might  be  put  into  that; 
and  this  precaution  against  losing  his  life  would 
be  rendered  useless." 

It  is  certain,  then,  and  this  is  the  point  I  have 
in  view,  in  this  preliminary  reference  to  the 
subject,  that  no  anniment  can  be  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  in  favor  of  the  use  of  fermented  or 
alcoholic  wine.  If  one  class  of  texts  is  quoted 
for  it,  the  other  class  affords  a  full  offset  against 
them,  if  they  both  refer  to  the  same  beverage, 
and  one  nullifies  the  other,  and  those  who 
plead  Scripture  authority  for  alcoholic  wine- 
drinking  must  defend  the  consistency  of  the 
Bible  as  they  best  can.  Besides,  the  Bible  no 
where  commands  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage, 
while  it  does  certainly  contain  warnings  against 
it,  and  in  some  cases  ezprew  prohibitions,  and 
the  most  life-like  pictures  of  its  disastrous  ef- 
fects. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  topic  of  this  paper. 
Is  the  free  and  common  use  of  alcoholic  wine 
calculated  to  lessen  the  amount  of  intemperance  P 
And  this  question  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  reason  alone,  or  in  that  of  experi- 
ence. 

First,  then,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  will  check  intem- 
perance P  How  can  it,  when  the  inebriating 
principle  is  in  it,  as  really  as  in  rum,  gin,  brandy, 
or  whisky,  and  produces  the  same  effiacts,  only 
requiring  a  little  more  to  be  taken.  The  oom- 
binatioo  in  which  it  is  found  in  wine,  does  not 
change  its  nature  or  operation  in  the  least.  A 
given  quantity  of  alcohol  in  wine  produces 
exactly  the  same  effects  as  if  it  were  in  brandy 
or  whisky.  The  man  who  drinks  fermented 
wine,  takes  alcohol  into  his  system,  and  he 
drinks  it /or  (he  take  of  the  tffttie  the  alcohol  pro- 
duete.  It  creates  the  same  habit  and  appetite 
that  the  use  of  it  does  in  any  kind  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  all  experience  proves  that  great 
multitudes  of  thoce  who  begio  the  use  of  wine 
are  led  on  to  that  of  the  more  fiery  potations. 


The  drunkard's  appetite  is  as  readily  formed 
and  cultivated  by  wine,  as  by  ardent  spirits  of 
any  kind.  Reason  then  teaches  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  that  the  free  and  common  use  of 
wine  will  diminish  drunkenness. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  faeU 
and  look  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  we  know  that  intemperance 
was  a  fearfully  common  and  destructive  vice 
among  the  ancients  who  inhabited  wine-pro- 
ducing countries,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  our 
modern  ardent  spirits,  as  distillation  was  not 
then  practiced.  The  Greeks  especially  were 
famous  for  their  drunkenness,  and  Plato  declares 
that  during  the  period  of  the  feasts  of  Bacchus 
there  could  not  be  found  a  sober  man  or  woman 
in  all  Attica,  a  district  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
Nor  is  there  less  evidence  that  intemperance 
prevails  in  modern  times  in  wine-producing 
countries  as  it  did  in  ancient  days.  This  has 
been  disputed,  and  no  doubt  in  some  countries 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  people  does 
prevent  them  from  indulging  in  the  use  of 
strong  and  expensive  wines,  and  compel  them 
to  confine  themselves  to  those  which  are  cheap 
and  sour  and  less  inebriating.  But  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  document  relating  to  this 
subject  afford  conclusive  proof  that  drunkenness 
is  a  terrible  curse  in  those  regions  where  wine 
is  most  accessible  to  the  people. 

"  In  the  city  of  Paris  in  1868,  where  more 
wine  was  consumed  than  in  any  other  city  on 
the  globe,  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits 
amounted  to  eevtn  gaUone  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  France  produces  from  eight  hun- 
dred millions  to  a  billion  gallons  of  wine  in  a 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  consumes  more  brandy 
than  any  other  nation^  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation." 

The  distinguished  American  author,  Cooper, 
wrote  from  Europe :  "  I  came  to  Europe  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  more  drunken- 
ness among  us  than  in  any  other  country,  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  excepted.  A  residence  of  six 
months  in  Paris  changed  my  views  entirely.  I  have 
taken  unbelievers  with  me  into  the  streets,  and 
have  never  failed  to  convince  them  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  four 
went  out  with  this  object.  We  passed  thirteen 
drunken  men  within  a  walk  of  an  hour— many 
of  them  were  so  fSar  gone  as  to  be  totally 'una- 
ble to  walk ;  and  once  I  saw  three  men  wallow- 
ing in  the  g^utter  before  my  window,  a  degree 
of  beastly  degradation  I  never  witnessed  in  any 
other  country.  In  passing  between  Paris  and 
London,  I  have  been  more  struck  by  drunken* 
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ness  in  the  streets  of  the  former  than  in  those  of  the 
letter.*' 

PoBtor  Fiscb,  the  PreBident  of  the  Protestant 
Erangelical  Union  of  France,  stated  in  a  pub- 
lic address,  while  ennmerating  the  difficulties 
lying  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  in  France,  made 
most  prominent  the  hahit  of  excessiye  drinking, 
and  described  the  prevalent  intoxication  among 
the  peasantry  as  something  fearfuL 

Before  the  Legislative  License  Oommittee 
of  Massachusetts  the  following  testimony  was 
giyeo,  in  March,  1867  :  **  Professor  W.  F.  Wee- 
sen,  who  resided  seven  years  in  Germany,  said 
of  the  students  in  the  Uniyersities  of  Berlin 
and  Halle,  *  One-third  of  the  students  are,  once 
a  week,  what  you  would  call  drunk.  As  re- 
gards the  people,  I  oan  only  say,  that  during 
the  last  five  years  dmnken  people  have  gone 
past  my  house,  I  suppose,  every  evening,  some- 
times boisterously  drunk,  and  sometimes  reel- 
ingly  drunk.'  Henry  G.  Carey,  Esq.,  ProfSessor 
of  Music,  testified  that  at  a  musical  festival 
which  he  attended  in  Switzerland,  three  or  four 
hundred  musicians  being  present,  '  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  drunk — a  great  many  of 
them  dead  drunk,  quite  a  number  of  them  fight- 
insf  drunk,  and  more  of  them  reelingly  drunk.' 
E.  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  who  resided  two  years  in 
Paris,  said :  '  I  recollect  very  well  that  the  first 
morning  after  I  reached  Paris,  after  leaving  my 
hotel  the  first  thing  which  I  saw  was  a  dmnken 
woman.'  He  worked  in  a  printing-office  with 
eight  men,  and  *  two  out  of  the  eight  were  ha- 
bitual drunkards.  They  were,  on  the  average, 
drunk  once  a  fortnight,  both  of  them,  and  un- 
able to  do  their  business.'  Bev.  J.  G.  Cochran, 
missionary  firom  Persia,  said  of  the  people 
where  he  lives  in  the  wine-making  season,  '  The 
whole  village  of  male  adults  will  be  habitually 
intoxicated  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.' 

''Horace  Greeley  wrote  from  Paris  'that 
wine  will  intoxicate — does  intoxicate ;  that  there 
are  confirmed  drunkards  in  Paris,  and  through- 
out France,  is  notorious  and  undeniable.  You 
oan  hardly  open  a  French  newspaper  that  does 
not  contain  some  account  of  a  robbery  peipe- 
trated  upon  some  person  stupefied  by  over-drink- 
ing ;  a  police  case  growing  out  of  a  quarrel 
over  the  wine-oup ;  or  a  culprit,  when  asked  to 
say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be 
pronounced  upon  him,  replying,  "  I  was  drunk 
when  this  happened,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
matter."  That  journeymen  are  commonly  less 
fitted  for  and  less  inclined  to  work  on  Monday 
than  on  other  days  of  the  week,  is  as  notorious 
here  as  it  ever  was  in  any  rum-drinking  city.' 
"  A    French    writer,  M.  Le  Clerc,  says  of 


'  French  wines,'  '  Laborers  leave  their  work  and 
derange  their  means  to  drink  irregularly,  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  town,  the  wine  which  would 
be  taxed  the  moment  it  enters  within  the  walla, 
and  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  transform 
into  dmnken  debenieh  the  time  whioh  should  liave 
been  spent  in  profitable  labor.' 

"  A  French  magaaine,  called  The  Work-a-Day 
World  of  FnuDce,  says:  'Drunkenneas  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  life  in  the  great  Fr«ich 
indoBtnal  oenten.  There  ate  murafkctoring 
towns  (Lille,  for  instance,)  where  the  women 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  men  and  have 
added  drunkenness  to  their  other  vices.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  Lille  twenty^/he  out  of  erery 
one  hundred  men,  and  twehe  out  of  twery  one  hun- 
dred women  are  confirmed  drunkards.' 

"  Kev.  E.  8.  Lacy,  of  San  Francisco,  epent 
several  months  in  Switaerland,  and  he  writes : 
'  I  have  just  spent  six  months  in  a  country  p1ac« 
of  Switaerland,  where  the  people  do  nothing 
but  work  in  the  vineyards ;  where  wine  is  eheap 
and  pure,  and  far  more  the  beverage  of  the  la- 
boring classes  than  water ;  where  none  think  of 
making  a  dinner  without  a  bottle  of  wine ;  whex« 
all  the  scenery  is  of  the  most  elevating  and 
ennobling  character.  Here  m^re  inlMcieatices  vm 
obvious  than  any  other  place  it  woe  ever  my  Ut  U 
live  in.  On  holidays  and  festal  occasions  yoa 
might  suppose  all  the  male  population  dnmk, 
so  great  are  the  numbers  in  this  deranged  and 
beastly  condition.  On  Sonday  afternoons  jonng 
men  go  shouting  along  the  street.  Litelligcnt 
Gennans  inform  me  that  this  is  the  great  social 
evil  of  their  country,  a  place  where  wine,  if  not 
very  cheap,  is  never  adulterated,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  it  are  drunk.'  " 

Such  is  the  testimony  that  comes  to  ns  on  the 
question  we  are  considering,  with  reference  to 
foreign  countries.  Jjet  us  now  inquire,  wha: 
are  the  facts  in  California,  the  great  wine-pro- 
ducing district  of  the  United  States.  The  Saa 
Francisco  Daily  Bulletin,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  State,  estimates  the  bearing 
grape  vines  in  1870  at  thirty  millions,  and  the 
yield  in  fruit  at  thirty  thousand  tons,  and  the 
wine  manu&ctured  from  five  to  six  millions  of 
gallons,  worth  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  pie- 
duct  for  1871  is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  gallons.  The  average  oonanmptioa 
of  wine  is  stated  to  be  ten  gallons  to  OTery  citt- 
sen.  It  is  calculated  that  the  product  of  tbs 
State  witt  he  two  hundred  milixons  of  gallons ! 

And  now  what  is  the  effbct  of  thia  abund- 
ance  of  wine  on  the  hsbits  of  the  people  F  Then 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  there  is  so  mn:& 
drunkenness  and  crime,  and  where  there  ij  m 
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^reat  a  oozmunption  of  ardent  spirits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  At  a  public  meeting 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  State  an  essay  upon 
the  snbjeet  of  the  one  of  wine  was  read,  where- 
upon  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  rose  and 
said  that  his  ohserration  convinced  him  that 
wine-making  results  in  a  great  increase  of  in- 
temperance. '' I  knew,"  said  he,  "a  case  of  a 
man  who  went  largely  into  the  business,  but  he 
subsequently  abandoned  it  because  he  found  it 
was  making  drunkards  of  his  whole  family." 

On  another  occasion,  a  clergyman  of  wide 
obaeryation  stated,  in  a  public  meeting,  that  he 
had  known  a  large  number  of  instances  in  which 
wine  manufacturers  in  the  State  had  become  in- 
temperate, with  theix  children.  The  writer  of 
this,  not  long  ago  was  riding  with  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  California,  when  the  subject 
of  wine-making  came  up  in  coaversation,  and 
he  remarked  that  he  had  a  son  residing  in  the 
foot-hills  who  was  extensiyely  engaged  in  grape- 
growing  and  wine-manufacturing,  ancl  that  he 
noticed  when  he  yisited  him  last  that  he  used 
no  other  beverage  whatever  than  wine,  and  he 
drank  it  by  the  quart;  "  and  yet,"  said  he,  *'I 
could  drink  but  a  glass  or  two  of  the  same 
without  feeling  the  intoxicating  effects." 

Sonoma  is  one  of  the  principal  grape-produc- 
ing and  wine-making  counties  in  the  State.  Af- 
ter a  visit  to  that  region  a  few  months  ago, 
Rev.  S.  y.  Blakeelee,  Traveling  Editor  of  The 
Pacific,  wrote  to  that  paper  as  follows : 

"  We  think  the  terrible  injury  to  Sonoma  is 
its  vine-growing.  It  pays  poorly  in  money, 
and  is  most  ruinous  to  all  religious  and  moral 
intereets.  People  in  the  town— settled  resi- 
dents— ^told  us  that  all  those  engaged  a  long 
time  in  making  wine  so  drank  of  it  themselves 
as  to  be  properly  boozy  all  the  time.  And  as  we 
were  entering  the  place  we  met  a  boy,  perhaps 
twelve  years  old,  driving  his  horse  with  a  load 
of  grapes  to  the  wine-press.  We  stopped  and 
had  quite  a  talk  with  him.  In  the  conversation 
he  said :  '  Every  body  drinks  wine  here — men, 
women,  and  boys  and  girls — yes,'  said  he,  '  and 
little  children,  too.  Why,  mother  said  that  at 
the  party  last  week  a  little  girl  only  seven  years 
old  drank  three  bottles  of  wine  in  the  evening.' 
We  are  fully  convinced  that  wine  is  a  mocker 
and  a  curse  in  America  and  to  Americans." 

At  a  State  Convention  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  friends  of  Temperance,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  not  long  ago : 

"  Bnol^edy  TbaX  we  consider  the  project  of 
banishing  intemperance  from  California  by  in- 
troducing the  general  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage 
to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.    Even  were  it 


possible  to  exclude  ardent  spirits  thereby,  and 
substitute  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  other  results 
than  followed  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  when 
wine  was  the  only  intoxicating  beverage,  and 
when  the  drunkenness  of  wine-drinking  nations 
provoked  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Holy  Writ." 

In  1866  the  (General  Congregational  Associa- 
tion of  California,  at  its  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  took  strong  and  decided  ground  on  th6 
wine  question,  declaring  that  'Uhe  mannfao 
ture  and  use  of  it  are  destructive  of  the  political 
and  religious  interests  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.  D.,  formerly  Pastor 
of  Park  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  writing  from 
San  Francisco,  and  referring  to  the  above  ac- 
tion, said,  "  The  Association  struck  a  strong 
blow  for  the  Temperance  Cause.  This  was  a 
point  on  which,  I  will  confess,  I  had  not  pre- 
viously a  clear  conviction.  I  had  entertained  a 
sort  of  hope  that  the  manufaoture  of  pure  wines 
and  their  introduction  into  general  use  would 
crowd  out  the  gross  strong  liquors,  and  dimin- 
ish intemperance.  J  am  now  convinced  that  thi$ 
hope  wot  groundUu  and  delusive.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  full  two-thirds  of  all  the  wine  man- 
ufactured is  converted  into  brandy.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  in  the  vine-growing  sections  intem- 
perance is  on  the  inereaee,  even. among  the  youth 
ofbothsexet. 

The  Excelsior,  a  religious  paper  published 
at  Syracuse,  K-  Y.,  referring  to  the  above  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Stone,  says :  '*  The  same  is  true, 
to  our  personal  knowledge,  in  certain  wine- 
making  districts  in  Western  New  York.  Some 
of  the  wine-growers  bdgan  to  make  pure  wine, 
which,  it  was  promised,  would  be  harmless. 
Presently  they  were  making  brandy  and  cham- 
pagne ;  and  now  the  proprietors  have  rubicund 
noses  and  are  habitual  drinkers,  and  the  young 
folks  are  growing  up  a  generation  of  wine-bib- 
bers and  drunkards." 

With  such  facts  and  testimony  before  him, 
how  can  any  reasonable  person  believe  that 
the  common  use  of  fermented  wine  would  be 
promotive  of  Temperance  in  this  land  P  It  is 
inebriating,  and  is  used  for  the  sake  of  its  in- 
toxicating effects.  It  forms  and  cultivates  the 
habit  of  stimulation,  and  leads  directly  on  to 
the  use  of  stronger  drinks.  Thousands  have 
begun  with  it  a  career  of  drunkenness  that  has 
ended  in  ruin.  There  is  no  safety  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  in  total  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  no  salvation  to 'the  nation  from 
the  evils  of  intemperance  but  in  the  banishment 
from  society  otall  intoxicating  drinks. 
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Every   Tooth    is   Worth    a    Diamond. 


BT    L.  J.   B.   XiEBULVO,   L.  D.  8. 


[KoTE. — The  following  paper,  translated  from 
the  French,  and  read  before  the  Montreal  Den- 
tal Society,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  caie  and 
hygiene  of  the  teeth  that  we  have  seen.  It 
would  give  ns  pleasure  to  know  that  it  had  been 
read  by  every  one  of  our  readers,  and  the  lessons 
therein  practiced.  A  little  proper  care  of  the 
teeth  would  save  much  pain,  and  preserve 
health  and  beauty.— En.  H.  ov  H.] 

rpEETH  are  said  to  be  handsome,  when  they 
-L  are  white  and  well  arranged.  When 
Nature  made  them  handsome,  it  took  every 
where  the  same  care  of  setting  them  in  rosy 
gums;  and  the  carmine  of  the  lips  set  off  their 
whiteness  still  more.  They  are  not  only  orna- 
mental but  also  very  useful  to  health.  Many, 
however,  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  that  important 
truth.  Kevertheleas  the  slightest  attention  is 
needed  to  convince  oneself  that  teeth  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
economy,  since  they  are  designed  for  one  of  our 
principal  functions.  How  many  teeth  were 
broken  by  imprudence  and  vain  show,  especially 
among  those  set  for  the  trituration  of  food,  and 
consequently  for  the  easy  digestion  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  is  only  the  secondary  agent,  and  above 
all  the  protector  of  health ;  hence,  if  it  is  de- 
prived of  the  preparatory  work  of  the  jaw,  and 
receiving  but  food  half  triturated,  its  various 
functions  are  laborious — wasting  slowly  its  elas- 
ticity, it  grows  weak,  and  loses  that  vigor  which, 
when  once  lost,  can  not  be  restored  by  the  most 
powerful  tonics  and  the  richest  of  victuals. 
''You  are  a  foe  to  your  life  if  you  do  not  masti- 
cate well,"  says  the  Latin  proverb.  Those  who 
have  good  teeth,  and  do  not  masticate  well,  can 
profit  by  this  lesson.  But  what  can  we  say  to 
those  who  have  bad  ones  ?  They  must  guard 
against  that  difficulty  by  dint  of  care,  since  a 
good  mastication  is  so  necessary  to  health.  Yes, 
when  the  uneasiness,  the  bad  digestion,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  stomach  set  in,  one  says :  '*  If  I 
had  my  teeth  I  would  give  a  great  deal ;"  but 
when  you  had  them — it  was  perhaps  trouble- 
some, but  it  is  far  more  troublesome  at  present. 
A  physician  said  very  wittily :  *'  Formerly  the 
fable  of  the  stomach  and  its  parts  wa«  composed, 
but  if  at  present  we  wrolbe  that  of  the  stomach 


and  the  teeth — oh !  how  numerous  would  be  the 
wrongs  of  the  latter  toward  the  former."  The 
same  writer  attributes  rightly  a  great  number 
of  diseases  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown,  to 
the  impurities  that  the  saliva  of  slovenly  xnonlhs 
carry  in  the  blood,  bringing  them  along  by 
mastication.  This  caases,  at  length,  a  bad  chyle, 
always  injurious  to  health. 

The  teeth  are  as  necessary  to  health  as  to 
beauty;  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  always 
seek  the  means  of  keeping  them  sound.  The 
process  for  that  aim  is  ordinarily  slow.  It  is 
submitted  to  general  rules,  which  I  will  explain 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

Generally  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  care  for  cleanliness,  nnlees 
they  be  effected  by  decay,  in  which  cauw  they 
must  be  plugged,  and  brushed  often  in  order  to 
check  the  progress  of  that  affection.  It  is  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  that  children  should 
be  taught  the  habit  of  brushing  their  teeth  twice 
or  three  times  a  week,  with  a  soft  brush,  so  as 
to  provide  against  caries,  and  the  pains,  more 
or  less  smarting,  resulting  from  it  By  these 
means  the  teeth,  and  the  mouth,  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  cleanliness  and  freshness  which  is  so 
agreeable.  In  case  the  teeth  should  be  covered 
with  tartar,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remoTe  it 
to  avoid  caries  or  inflammation  of  the  gums. 
Another  inconvenience  of  tartar  is  that  it  causej 
an  offensive  breath. 

From  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  teeth  must  be 
brushed  every  day,  and  with  a  powder  well  pre- 
pared, two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  remain- 
der of  the  times  with  a  liquid  acting  like  a 
tonic,  which  will  dissolve  in  the  same  time  the 
mucus  deposited  on  our  teeth  while  sleepiui^. 
Experience  teaches  us,  gentlemen,  that  their 
daily  cleaning  is  their  best  preservatiTe.  It 
would  be  more  suitable  to  dean  them  after 
meals,  in  order  to  remove  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances; and  if  particles  of  food  are  deeplr 
placed  in  them,  a  tooth-pick  should  be  used^  a 
custom  generally  known  at  the  present.  Then 
are  parties  who  satisfy  themselves  with  a  piece 
of  linen  to  rub  their  teeth,  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  rinsing  the  mouth.  This  is  hr 
from  being  the  clean  and  proper  way ;  on  tho 
contrary,  it  is  very  injurious,  because  a  certain 
pressure  is  made  on  the  gums,  and  that  habit 
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las  no  otber  adrantage  but  that  of  gathering 
.Dd  hardening  tartar  in  places  where  it  ie  liable 

0  accumulate  itself,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
eeth  and  their  necks. 

Now,  persons  wearing  false  teeth  are  not  ab- 
olred  from  cleanliness, more  than  others;  they 
boQld  take  great  care  of  the  month ;  if  other- 
rise,  the  sets  cover  themselves  with  food  and 
Lrtar,  which,  remaining  habitually  in  moist  and 
rarm  places,  become  infected,  and  cause  a  great 
eal  of  inflammation  to  the  mncous  parts,  and 
icn  the  mouth  becomes  the  seat  of  an  intoler^ 
ble  smell.  Unfortunately,  gentlemen,  we  have 
rten  the  evidenee  of  what  I  have  just  said.  A 
lan  must  despise  himself  to  a  great  extent  to 
eep  so  much  dirtiness,  and  we,  poor  dentists, 
re  often  compelled  to  stand  a  good  distance 
cm  these  persons,  and  in  spite  of  us,  their 
reath,  which  is  able  to  kill  flies  while  flying, 
(aches  us ;  we  would  not  be  90  unlucky  if 
ature  had  giren  them,  as  the  alligators  of  San 
*omingo,  under  their  lower  jaw,  the  advantage 
f  having  a  gland  holding  musk. 

Though  the  rubbing  of  the  teeth  with  a  mere 
rush  dipped  in  aromatized  water  is  nearly  al- 
ays  8u£Gicient  for  maintaining  the  cleanliness 
i  these  organs,  there  are  nevertheless  persons 
ther  by  the  nature  of  tbeir  constitution,  or  by 
revioua  negligence,  who  are  compelled  to  seek 
ore  energetic  means,  that  is  to  say,  making  a 
*eat  use  of  powders. 

1  shall  say  a  few  words  on  those  which  are 
ill  employed  at  present.  Coal,  well  ground,  is 
popular  dentrifice ;  it  is  an  antiseptic ;  its  use 
most  g^ven  up,  still  they  prepare  it  in  our 
ng  stores ;  its  action  is  nearly  useless  on  the 
amel — its  constant  use  ends  by  causing  the 
eth  to  appear  black,  and  the  gums  as  afflicted 
th  scurry.  This  applies  also  to  burnt  crusts 
bread,  which  are  used  by  several  persons. 

lot  has  been  used  for  some  time,  because  it  was 
lieved  that  the  chinmey*sweep's  teeth  were 
jfrays  white — that  belief  is  erroneous.  Their 
}tlr  appear  white  because  their  faces  are  black 
as  for  instance,  witl^  negroes  it  is  the  mere 
dtrast  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  Kotwith- 
inding,  the  latter  possess  good,  handsome,  and 
■ong^  teeth.  Its  use  is  utterly  unclean.  Gin- 
on  a  is  a  torpid  powder,  but  its  taste  and  color 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  its  tanning 
inciple,  which  at  length  make  the  enamel 
[low,  can  not  recommend  it  as  a  dentrifice. 
hai*,  however,  the  property  of  hardening  the 
ms.  What  I  haye  said  of  cinchona  can  also 
applied  to  tobacco. 

S4tit  ia  by  no  means  injurious,  but  it  deter* 
aee  a  considerable  secretion  of  saliva. 


Cigar-ashes  are  also  in  use ;  that  powder  is 
yery  unwholesome— it  is  too  strong  an  alkali. 
Alum,  that  substance  which  we  can  rank  with 
tartaric  and  oxalic  acid,  are  too  strong  powders, 
unless  In  order  to  use  them  we  mix  them  with 
an  absorbing  substance  having  the  property  of 
neutralising  their  acidity.  We  must  mistrust 
those  patented  liquids  and  powders,  the  pom- 
pous names  of  which  fill  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers,  ornament  the  comers  of  our  streets, 
and  are  used  as  mUe-posts  on  our  country 
roads.  Kemember  well,  the  action  of  these 
patented  drugs  is  magic — ^it  is  exactly  there 
where  lies  the  evil,  because  the  only  dentrifices 
which  can  give  quickly  a  shining  white,  ivory- 
looking  appearance  to  the  teeth  are  acid.  The 
calcareous  phosphate,  which  is  the  base  of  the 
enamel,  is  dissolved,  causing  its  polish  to  be  re* 
moved,  and  the  teeth  theieafter  are  more  liable 
to  retain  that  kind  of  mucus  which  previously 
had  a  tendency  to  accumulate  on  them.  They 
assume  an  indelible  yellow  tint,  and  if  you  con- 
ticue  to  use  those  compounds,  if  the  acids  con- 
stituting their  bases  are  too  concentrated,  they 
will  soon  uncover  the  gelatinous  substance  of 
the  teeth,  which  will  cause  aching,  caries,  and 
their  extraction  will  become  unavoidable. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  the  flrst  quality  of  a  dentri- 
fice is  to  clean  the  teeth  thoroughly,  and  with- 
out injury. 

1.  '*  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration of  those  tooth-powders,"  says  Dr.  Maury, 
*<  we  must  exclude  from  their  composition,  all 
substances  liable  to  alter  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
since  those  sorts  of  preparations  are  to  be  used 
only  to  maintain  their  whiteness  by  removing 
the  tartar  which  gathers  on  them." 

2.  "  Yon  must  note  their  action  on  the 
gums."  Are  those  conditions  observed  in  the 
dentrifices  offered  to  the  public  with  the  most 
pompous  names  P  I  entertain  great  doubts 
about  that.  It  is  a  mere  speculation  now-a- 
days,  and  the  voice  of  interest  very  often  stifles 
that  of  humanity. 

This  induces  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  an 
article  which  each  of  you,  I  am  sure,  possess — 
tooth-brushes.  Each  hair  of  them  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  tooth-pick,  the  daily  use  of  the 
brush  cleans  the  teeth  and  the  gums,  and  saves 
them  from  many  diseases.  Brushes  vary  a 
great  deal  in  their  form,  that  is  why  you  must 
choose  them.  For  children,  they  must  be 
straight,  and  very  soft ;  for  adults,  they  must  bo 
so  much  less  hard  as  the  gums  are  softer.  For 
instance,  if  you  select  a  hard  brush  you  erase 
thus  the  enamel  in  some  ways,  you  lacerate  and 
bleed  the  gums,  you  uncover  the  non-enameled 
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snbstanoes  of  the  teeth,  they  inll  totter,  sen- 
sibility will  ensae,  and  afterward  the  tooth- 
ache. 

An  article  eyery  body  should  possess  is  a 
tooth-pick.  It  must  be  nsed  only  when  a  few 
particles  of  food  are  driyen  between  the  teeth, 
which  they  annoy  when  they  can  not  be  taken 
off  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  tongue.  That 
is  the  only  circumstance  when  we  can  rationally 
recommend  the  use  of  a  tooth-pick.  The  teeth 
and  gtuns  should  be  tormented  the  least  possible 
with  that  instrument,  or  any  other  similar  ob- 
ject. 

There  is  still  another  error,  which  I  must 
note.  It  is  the  Use  of  the  end  of  a  penknife  as 
a  tooth-pick.  By  that  process  a  few  blades  of 
the  enamel  are  exposed  to  be  cut  off,  and  un- 
fortunately those  occurrences  take  place  and 
caries  act  in  that  place.  Next,  are  you  always 
sure  that  your  knife  is  clean  P  This  is  again  a 
very  delicate  matter,  because  while  cleaning 
your  teeth  with  that  instrument  you  can  wound 
the  gums  and  bring  on  inflammation.  The 
best  tooth-picks  are  not  made  from  gold,  silver, 
or  steel,  but  those  which  are  manufactured,  from 
quills. 

Formerly  sponge  and  cotton  plugs  were  used 
for  cleaning  the  teeth ;  this  habit  was  far  from 
being  suitable  for  keeping  the  mouth  clean ; 
they  had  the  same  disadyantages  as  the  linen  of 
which  I  haye  already  said  a  few  words.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  hygienic  care  required  by  the 
teeth,  there  are  some  other  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  preserye  the  beauty  and 
soundness  of  those  organs,  and  those  precautions 
consist  in  avoiding  carefully  all  that  is  injurious, 
or  may  become  so.  As  there  are  many,  I  shall 
select  the  most  remarkable,  and  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

1.  You  must  avoid  washing  your  head  in 
water  too  cold,  or  too  warm,  using  those  astrin- 
gent and  caustic  remedies  to  remove  freckles,  or 
dying  the  hair. 

2.  Not  to  break  with  your  teeth  too  hard  ob- 
jects, or  cutting  threads,  or  any  other  thing 
with  the  incmpe  teeth,  for  they  become  notched 
and  decayed. 

3.  Never  leave  particles  of  food  in  these 
organs,  nor  use  too  hard  dentrifice  powders,  or 
elixirs,  tinctures  too  much  acidulated. 

i.  While  eating,  avoid  taking  food  or  bever- 
ages too  warm,  or  too  coldj  because  the  sudden 
transition  between  those  two  extremes  is  always 
iigurious  to  the  teeth.  Fripidue  immieum  dentibtu, 
said  Hippocrates  with  reason.  When  we  smoke 
a  pipe  or  cigar,  the  mouth  is  warmed,  the  larynx 
becomes  dry,  and  then  you  drink — and  even 


aometimes  very  cold  water  that  may 
slight  inflammation  of  the  dental  pulp. 

6.  Be  very  careful  when  drinking  csa 
waters,  for  they  can  irritate  them,  vender  um 
painful,  make  them  turn  yellow,  and  give  ue 
a  dark  covering. 

Abstain  from  sweet  things :  a  proof  Char  :V 
are  injurious  is  that  I  have  met  in  my  pne» 
confectioners,  still  young,  whose  teeth  i 
nearly  all  carious.  Druggists  come  uoik; 
same  heading,  because  frequently  they  an 
liged  to  taste  their  preparations,  acid  or 

A  thing  that  is  very  often  dome,  and 
which,  we  are  careless,  is  drinking*  oas  cf 
same  glass  as  another,  or  smoking  h&a. 
same  pipe — that  is  far  from  bein^  clean, 
occurs  often  that  an  impure  aaliva  left  ts. 
odge  of  a  glass,  poisoned  those  who  drank 
it  afterward. 

6.  Do  not  be  great  lovers  of  craf^srs 
biscuits,  they  always   contain    acid   pov^ 
Americans  have  generally  very  bad  teeft 
may  say  that  they  are  the  g^reatest  biscait- 
of  the  world. 

7.  Abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  tie 
of  gaseous  waters,  such  as  soda,  which  a 
so  much  in  the  hot  season — it  is  actd,  £taee  ii 
composed   from  tartaric  and    bi-carb(Bxite 
soda.     Ice-cream  is  also  very  injurious.   As 
myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  grai 
of  it ;  do  what  I  tell  you,  and  not  what  I  d^ 
a  proverb  bays.    Salads  are  unwbolesose : 
withstanding,  taken  seldom  and  in  small 
titles,  they  can  stimulate  appetite  and 
digestion. 

8.  Feats  of  strength  performed  with  the  :t«^ 
are  absurd ;  those  who  indulge  in  tbem  osfl 
to  be  punished  like  that  youth,  who^saysl^ 
Lemartie,  broke  all  his  front  teeth,  who  Vet  ts 
he  would  throw  over  his  head  a  chair  vkk^t 
held  with  his  teeth  by  the  upper  pait  ^t^ 
back-board  to  achieve  thatnotile  feat  As^:^^ 
fellow,  more  imprudent,  caused  hims^  ts  ^ 
hoisted  up  from  the  ground  to  a  window  >< 
means  of  a  rope,  which  he  held  in  his  iiaflfc 
When  he  reached  a  certain  height  ha  lo«  '' 
four  incisors,  and  broke  one  of  his  legs  is 
fall.  Some  others,  says  the  Doctor, 
pleasure  in  grinding  drinking-glassss  he 
their  teeth,  and  woimding  their  mouths  gr^ 
ously  in  the  attempt— one  woald  suppose 
the  life  of  these  maniacs  is  a  perpetual 
to  the  Almighty  who  gave  it  to  them.  TVel^ 
of  a  tooth  is  a  real  misfortune,  since  it  m  *' 
be  repaired.  A. tooth  is  worth  a  diamosia? 
one  of  our  authors.    Bemember  these  few  ^^ 

I  and  try  to  put  them  in  practioe. 


WOBK. 
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BT   AST.   CHARLB8  B.    BRIOHAM. 


nrS  man  natnzally  lasyP  Ii  work  only  an 
-^  artificial  neeainty,  entailed  on  him  by  the 
primal  eoxBe  P  Will  there  be  any  need  of  work 
in  the  heavenly  stafe,  and  for  the  diiembodied 
Bonl  P  Which  ia  the  more  exalted  condition, 
the  condition  of  work,  or  of  rest  P  Dr.  Bushnell 
telle  na  that  play  ii  anperior  to  work,  and  is  the 
ideal  condition  of  man,  that  we  go  on  throngh 
work  to  play,  and  that  we  realiae  the  spiritnal 
end  when  we  make  play  oat  of  work.  Probably 
even  the  most  indoatriona  haye  a  dieam  of  the 
time  when  they  shall  stop  working,  and  shall 
only  hare  endless  joy  in  the  results  of  their  toil. 
That  work  is  to  be  eternal  enters  into  no  theory 
of  duty  or  destiny.  It  may  last  as  long  as 
physical  life,  bat  it  will  not  last  as  long  as  im- 
mortal life.  In  onr  vision  of  the  fuinre  we  see 
work  ronnded  and  finished,  and  Paradise  re- 
gained when  there  is  no  more  call  for  service. 
If  labour  is  a  penalty  for  sin,  of  coarse  it  will 
cease  when  salvation  is  established,  and  the 
penance  is  done.  A  Gk>8pel  that  should  an- 
nounoe  to  men  everlasting  work  as  the  law  of 
their  being,  would  not  be  good  news ;  its  resur- 
rection would  only  be  a  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation. 

But  whether  work  is  to  be  eternal  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  for  a  vast  majority  of  men  in  civi- 
lized lands  it  is  an  inexorable  law.  There  are 
savage  tribes  who  can  live  with  very  little  work, 
in  the  lands  where  the  warm  sun  protects  their 
nnolad  limbs,  and  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
soil  and  the  trees  are  ample  nourishment.  In 
the  blessed  islands  of  the  Paoiflo,  the  primitive 
indolence  of  Adam  may  be  perpetuated.  Kot 
so  in  civilized  lands.  The  artificial  wants,  and 
the  luxuries  of  life,  not  less  than  the  stress  of 
weather,  and  the  supply  of  food,  make  labour 
necessary  for  the  mass  of  men.  And  these  arti- 
ficial wants  multiply  about  as  fast  as  labour- 
saving  inventions.  There  are  undoubtedly 
more  ''loafers*'  in  American  cities  now  than 
there  were  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
loafing  %as  not  .allowed  by  custom,  or  by  law, 
and  was  punished  as  sin.  Tet  the  actual 
amount  of  labour  done  to-day  in  all  kinds,  tak- 
ing society  throughout,  is  probably  relatively, 
as  well  as  abeolntely,  greater  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  There  are  many  more  shifts  and 
shows  of  work  now,  in  which  the  pretense  is 
kept  up,  such  as  clerkships  in  the  public  offices, 


insurance  agencies,  and  innumerable  salaried 
places ;  but  on  the  whole,  as  much  work,  and  as 
much  hard  work,  is  really  done,  as  ever.  The 
life  of  a  farmer—in  Kew  England,  at  any  rate, 
was  never  harder  than  now ;  and  he  will  have 
very  few  days  of  leisure,  if  he  is  to  get  support 
from  the  produce  of  his  acres.  The  toil  of  the 
fiictory  is  more  steady  and  wearying,  than  any 
artisan  or  mechanical  toil  of  the  former  gener- 
ation. When  garments  wore  homespun,  the 
wheel  and  the  loom  had  their  intervals  of  rest 
But  now,  if  the  daughters  of  luxury  have  ceased 
to  spin  and  weave,  their  sisters  in  the  great 
quivering  and  roaring  mills  must  keep  on  early 
and  late,  in  all  weathers,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year*. 

And  if  the  fikshionable  woman  has  ceased  to 
spin  and  weave,  she  has  not  ceased  in  her  way,  to 
be  a  worker.  Harper's  Bazar,  and  the  extra  sheet 
of  The  Independent,  and  Madame  Demorest's 
Bulletin  compel  her  to  care  for  raiment  so  dili- 
gently, that  she  has  no  time  for  books,  and 
hardly  any  for  sleep.  The  trimming  of  gar- 
ments, which  fSashion  obliges,  is  now  the  most 
unremitting  and  fatal  of  necessities.  The 
wealthy  house  is  much  more  a  **  workhouse" 
than  the  country  refuge  bearing  that  name,  in 
which  the  poor,  and  the  weak-minded  find  their 
apology  for  a  home.  As  hard  work  is  done  all 
the  time  in  the  chambers  of  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
as  in  the  factories  of  Lawrence  or  LowelL  To 
keep  up  with  the  changing  fashions,  even  the 
fingers  that  wear  diamond  rings  must  be  nimble 
and  constant  in  their  task.  The  calumny  is 
haxsh  and  unjust,  that  these  butterfiies  who 
sport  their  gauze,  and  ribbons,  and  fiounces, 
their  fairy  raiment  in  the  sunlight,  are  idle  and 
do  nothing.  Half  of  their  time  they  are  busy 
as  bees  in  preparation  of  this  fiuttering  show. 
Has  not  a  more  careful  watch  of  the  frivolous 
insect  shown  us  that  the  butterfly  is  as  indus- 
trious, in  its  way,  as  the  bee,  though  it  hives  no 
honey  for  a  winter  store  P 

We  are  a  nation  of  workers ;  and  we  have 
not  men  and  women  enpugh  to  do  the  work  that 
ought  to  be  done.  Every  one  complains  of  hard 
work,  from  Bridget  in  the  kitchen  to  Mrs. 
Grundy  in  her  calls  of  scandal.  Is  not  the 
pastor  of  a  city,  not  to  say  of  a  country  ohuroh, 
proverbiaUy  hard-worked  in  making  calls,  in 
reading  prayers,  and  in  preaching  sermons  P 
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Aro  not  physicians  cut  down  before  their  time 
by  oyer-  work  P  Must  not  a  lawyer,  to  be  suc- 
cesafal,  "  work  like  a  Trojan  f  Think  of  the 
work  that  a  ptatesman  does  ia  franking  copies 
by  the  myriad  of  speeches  that  nobody  reads, 
and  that  have  perhaps  neyer  been  delivered. 
Think  of  the  immense  labour  of  such  managers 
as  Fisk,  Qould  &  Co.,  in  manipulating  their  rail- 
way shares,  running  opera  houses,  and  buying 
up  judges.  Do  not  college  professors  olaim  that 
they  are  over- worked,  as  Well  as  nndeipaid, 
though  they  perhaps  lecture  three  times  a  week, 
for  an  hour,  to  a  class  of  ten  or  six  F  Are  not 
police  officers  hard-worked,  in  haying  to  lounge 
in  a  din g^  basement  from  morning  to  night? 
Who  works  harder  than  the  revivalist,  who 
goes  through  the  land  saving  souls  from  the 
Devil  by  his  incessant  pleading  and  threatening, 
unless  it  be  the  clown  in  the  circus,  who  has  to 
make  the  same  jokes,  4nd  perform  the  same 
antics  six  times  in  the  week  before  gaping 
crowds  P  Edward  Bnlloff,  working  on  his  theory 
of  language,  up  to  the  day  of  his  legal  stran- 
gling, ia  a  tjTpe  of  the  industry  of  this  g^^eat 
American  people,  labouring  incessantly,  and 
boasting  its  labour. 

For  however  much  we  may  covet  a  state  of 
idleness,  we  have  here  no  pride  in  the  Neapolitan 
laziness — we  do  not  glory  in  having  nothing 
to  do ;  onr  dolee  far  nientt  is  for  the  future,  and 
not  for  the  present  time.  Every  otan  claims 
that  he  has  lome  kind  of  work,  and  evei^ 
woman,  too.  One  does  hand- work,  another  brain- 
work,  and  another  tongue- work.  The  glib  talk 
of  prayer-meetings,  repeating  the  worn  phrases 
of  exhortation  and  quotation,  is  mistaken  hon- 
estly by  many  for  "religious  work" — and  it 
has  one  result  of  hard  work,  it  wearies  the 
speaker  and  the  listener.  An  auctioneer  works 
yery  hard  to  sell  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  stuff, 
and  fairly  earns  his  commission  in  his  vocifer- 
ation. Ladies  call  their  "  work"  that  light  sew- 
ing or  embroidery  which  they  take  for  afternoon 
visits,  and  aver  that  this  kind  of  work  assists 
social  intercourse.  Even  one  who  has  nothing 
to  do,  tells  what  hard  work  he  finds  "  killing 
time"  to  be.  Usually  the  idlest  men  are  the 
most  given  to  complain  of  the  bnrden  of  their 
cares.  The  hardest  real  workers  have  the 
easiest  souls ;  they  have  no  time  to  think  of  the 
pressure  of  their  work.  We  knew  a  man  who 
was  always  sick  on  Sunday,  as  that  was  the  only 
day  on  which  he  had  time  to  think  of  his  health. 
And  there  are  not  a  few  who  discover  how  hard 
their  work  is  when  they  get  a  short  release  from 
it 

In  a  civilised  community  there  most  be  all 


kinds  of  work,  and  all  sorts  of  workers ;  some 
who  work  in  physical  things,  and  some  who 
work  in  spiritual  things ;  some  who  work  Tnanj 
hours,  and  some  who  work  few  honiv.  And 
there  is  not,  after  all,  much  difference  l>etweea 
the  kinds  of  work,  in  their  dignity,  or  their 
draught  upon  strength.  A  drudge  in  writing 
novels  is  no  better  than  a  drudge  in  washing 
floors.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  of  all  men 
and  women  is  work  of  a  routine  and  mechanical 
kind,  housekeeping,  or  shopping,  or  machine- 
tending,  or  driving  carts,  or  digging  in  the  dirt 
This  work  must  be  done  at  any  rate.  Tbe 
Boston  millionaire  may  be  willing  to  do  withoo: 
the  necessaries  of  life,  if  the  luxuries  are  only 
left  to  him ;  but,  if  all  men  were  of  his  opinion, 
there  would  be  no  luxuries  of  life.  And  when 
it  comes  to  construction,  the  toil  of  making 
luxuries  is  about  the  same  in  its  wear  and  tear 
as  the  toil  of  making  necessaries.  There  is  as 
much  work  in  cooking  a  partridge  as  in  cooking 
a  potato,  in  weaving  a  mosaic  as  in  laying  % 
brick  wall,  in  painting  a  landscape  as  in  paiot* 
ing  a  bam.  Tbe  brain  may  have  more  to  do  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  the  toil  of  the 
hand  is  as  severe. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  essay  was  to  speak  of 
work  as  a  part  of  healthy  life,  to  bo  associate! 
with  study  and  travel,  and  recreation  and  home, 
which  have  already  been  considered.  The  essen- 
tial thing  of  work  in  its  bearing  upon  health  is 
that  it  shall  be  occupation  of  some  kind,  that  i: 
shall  take  thought,  and  care,  and  attention.  Xo 
work  is  really  good  for  much  or  worthy  of  the 
name,  to  which  no  mind  is  given,  which  is  not 
in  some  sense  spiritual  as  well  as  physical. 
There  are  very  few  kinds  of  labour  in  which 
the  mind  may  not  be  concerned,  while  the  mus- 
cles are  busy.  The  most  servile  toil  has  soul  in 
it.  A  washer- woman's  toil  is  not  very  far  from 
that  of  a  chemist ;  a  skillful  carpenter  is  half  a 
mathematician;  and  a  sailor  is  an  astronomer 
in  his  way.  The  distinction  which  we  draw 
between  hand-work  and  brain-work  is  not  exact 
Hand-work  without  brain-work  would  bring 
stupidity,  as  brain- work  without  hand- work- 
would  bring  paralysis,  which  is  the  same  thing 
in  the  end. 

There  are,  indeed,  kinds  of  occupation  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  work  in  the  proper  sensp, 
which  imply  rest  and  quiescence.  '*  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait"  A  sentinel  is 
occupied  when  he  is  at  his  post,  though  he  do«s 
perhaps  absolutely  nothing.  A  night-watcher 
is  occupied  who  waits  at  the  sick-bed.  Fishing 
all  day  long  without  a  bite,  is  occupation.  Yet 
there  are  very  few  tasks  which  are  not  in  th« 
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toper  eexiBe  work.  Oor  work  is  that  to  which 
BT  thought  and  attentioa  are  applied,  whether 
i  he  quiet  or  actifo.  The  work  of  a  watoh- 
taker  Is  just  aa  real  as  the  work  of  a  hlack- 
nith,  though  it  has  much  leas  play  lor  muscle ; 
le  work  of  a  clerk  with  the  pen  jiut  as  real  as 
le  work  of  a  mower  with  the  scythe.  The 
iicroeoopic  study  of  the  wing  of  a  mosquito  is 
irder  work  than  hewing  coal  in  the  mine, 
erhaps  tho  hardest  work  is  the  work  of  keep- 
ig  school  lor  a  hundred  stupid,  noisy,  ohsti- 
ite  and  restless  hoys  and  girls,  supplying 
lem  with  hrains,.  and  patience,  and  conscience. 
at  any  work  may  he  made  hard  work  hy  the 
ay  in  which  ii  is  done.  All  kinds  of  work  are 
jsy  to  some  natures,  and  hard  to  others. 
Some  kinds  of  work,  it  must  he  said,  are  in 
emselves  unhealthy ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
>w  they  can  he  dispensed  with.  White-lead 
a  necessary  of  many  processes  in  useful  art ; 
ft  this  substance  is  made  at  the  peril  of  life 
td  limb.  If  we  will  hare  our  knires  bright, 
etre  must  be  men  whose  work  shall  be  to 
tlish  steel ;  'we  know  what  danger  comes  to  the 
ngs  in  that  industry.  If  the  cities  are  to  be 
ean,  some  must  sweep  the  streets,  and  fill 
emselves  with  foul  dust  in  that  business.  The 
si  precaution  can  not  make  healthy  some  of 
e  moat  important  occupations,  which  create 
il  odours,  concussions  of  the  air,  abnormal 
▼elopment  of  some  muscles,  or  orer-strain  of 
ier  muscles,  or  of  brain.  No  ventilating 
)thod3  can  make  mining  a  healthy  business, 
'  it  18  away  from  sunlight,  which  is  the  chief 
iTce  of  health  both  to  soul  and  body.  After 
precautions,  a  large  part  of  human  labours, 
ential  to  the  comfort,  if  not  to  the  exiBtence 
civilized  life  in  cold  climates,  will  remain 
m  to  the  charge  of  "  insalabrity."  Some- 
iy  must  do  these  works,  yet  no  one  who 
aid  keep  the  lungs,  and  the  heart,  and  the 
id  eoond  will  deliberately  choose  them. 
Idmitttng  this  preyious  necessity,  and  that 
ire  most  be  a  large  class  of  men  and  women 
o  will  be  compelled  to  disregard  any  rules 
ich  may  be  laid  down  about  healthy  work, 
may  mention  some  general  rules  which  the 
e  will  do  well  to  follow. 

Lei  tcork  he  in  ike  day-time.  We  may  take 
rally  the  saying  of  the  Divine  Man,  '*  I  must 
pl£  'W bile  it  is  day,"  and  believe  that  if  we  do 
work  in  the  day-time  it  will  be  more  the 
:k  of  the  God  of  Light,  than  of  the  Prince  of 
rkness.  We  may  play  in  the  evening,  but 
had  better  do  our  day's  task  in  the  day-time. 
0  is  as  good  advice  for  the  student  as  for  the 
^an^  foT  pTeaohers  aa  for  ploughmen.    Even 


the  editor  of  a  daily  morning  journal  will 
lengthen  his  days,  if  he  works  in  the  day. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  first  hours  of  the 
day  are  best  for  work,  and  the  work  should  end 
before  the  play  begins.  Work  should  come 
when  body  and  mind  are  fresh  from  sleep,  and 
have  their  powers  restored.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  this  when  we  come  to  speak  in 
another  essay  of  "  Early  and  Late  Hours ;"  here 
we  only  insist  upon  work  in  tht  day, 

2.  Work  in  eomforUble  surroundings  !  Let  no 
one,  where  it  is  possible,  have  his  place  of 
habitual  labour  in  dark,  or  dirty,  or  close,  or 
reeking  places,  which  are  not  visited  by  the  sun, 
or  where  the  air  is  poisoned,  or  where  there  is 
any  sense  of  a  prison.  Refuse  to  work  in  holes 
and  comers.  In  London,  and  even  in  New 
\ork,  there  is  the  strange  soleoivm  of  merchants 
and  bankers  who  build  fine  houses  on  the  ave- 
nues to  eat  and  sleep  in,  storing  them  with  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  while  they  do  their  day's 
hard  work  in  narrow  offices,  in  dark  streets,  in 
the  midst  of  dust  and  litter.  A  workshop  of 
any  kind  ought  to  be  as  conveniently  furnished 
as  a  house,  with  all  the  appliances  that  can 
make  labour  easy  and  pleasant,  with  good 
things  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  hand.  A 
fine  landscape  painting  is  as  much  in  place  on 
the  wall  of  a  counting-room  as  on  the  wall  of  a 
drawing-room,  and  will  have  in  the  counting- 
room  a  more  abundant  ministry.  Tho  work- 
shop ought  to  have  not  only  all  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  but  some  things  to  show  how  the  trade  is 
joined  to  the  higher  sentiment,  ought  to  be 
made  beautiful  by  the  suggestions  which  are 
set  around  it 

3.  Work  heartily.  Do  not  follow  any  occupa- 
tion which  is  absolutely  distasteful  and  repul- 
sive, any  kind  of  work  which  is  uncongenial. 
This  may  be  endured  for  a  time,  from  the  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  such  work ;  but  the  per- 
manent and  positive  occupation  of  our  lives 
ought  to  be  one  which  we  can  keep  without 
loathing.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which 
work  ought  to  be  martyrdom,  or  the  toil  of  hand 
or  brain  be  felt  as  a  *'  living  sacrifice.''  Work 
need  not  be  play,  but  it  ought  to  fit  in  with  the 
play  that  we  prefer.  We  should  not  go  to  it 
sullenly.  Any  business  is  bad  which  one  feels 
to  be  oppressive  and  hateful.  All  healthy  work 
will  be  cheerful  work.  One  may  take  indeed, 
an  occupation  which  is  distasteful  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  after  a  time  becomes  pleasant,  and 
even  fascinating ;  for  there  are  acquired  tastes 
in  work  as  in  food.  There  are  clerks  who  love 
to  copy  and  to  add  figures  all  the  okore  that  they 
have  grown  gray  in  that  monotonous  business. 
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The  organ-grinders  come  to  loye  their  endless 
round  of  tunes,  so  doleful  to  the  ears  of  those 
who  bear,  and  they  wonder  than  any  should  ask 
them  to  ''  move  on."  But  when  any  work  con- 
tinues to  he  unpleasant,  and  grows  all  the  time 
more  disgreeable  it  should  he  abandoned.  No 
kind  of  work  is  healthy  which  is  "  penitentiaV 
in  the  Catholic  sense  of  that  word,  whick  has  in 
it  any  of  the  seeming  of  penance.  The  soul 
ought  to  be  as  one  with  the  body  in  work,  to  be 
at  ease,  and  sympathize  with  the  wcrk. 

4.  And  we  should  add  as  another  rule  of 
healthy  work,  that  the  body,  too,  thotdd  be  at  ease. 
Ko  work  is  good  that  fastens  the  physical  frame 
in  a  constrained,  unnatural,  or  painful  posture, 
that  distorts  any  of  the  limbs,  or  develops  one 
part  of  the  frame  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Of 
couTSOi  in  most  muscular  employments  some 
muscles  more  than  others  will  be  callod  into 
exercise.  There  is  probably  no  trade  that  gives 
equal  scope  to  all  parts  of  the  bodily  frame. 
But  where  the  inequality  is  excessive,  where  all 
the  strain  comes  upon  one  part  and  draws  away 
from  other  parts  strength  and  nourishment,  it 
is  bad  for  the  man.  The  attitude  in  work 
should  leave  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  all 
the  limbs  as  well  as  to  all  the  senses.  When 
we  consider  that  absurd  doubling  of  the  lower 
extremities  upon  a  board  which  is  traditional  as 
the  tailor's  position  in  his  work,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  proverb  should  hold  its  place,  of  the 
tailor  as  only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man.  No 
work  is  healthy  which  does  not  allow  frequent 
change  in  position,  does  not  allow  one  to  stretch 
the  limbs,  to  keep  the  head  erect,  to  keep  the 
spinal  column  to  its  natural  curve.  No  work  is 
healthy  which  hastens  paralysis  by  its  tyran- 
nous hol4  upon  nerve  or  muscle.  Ease  of  body 
should  be  a  rule  of  labour. 

6.  Then  healthy  work  should  have  its  reatonable 
bound,  and  should  not  be  too  far  prolonged.  No 
absolute  standard  of  time  can  be  laid  down,  even 
for  works  of  the  same  kind.  Some  constitutions 
will  be  tried  more  severely  by  six  hours  of  daily 
toil,  than  others  will  be  by  twelve  hours.  A  feeble 
body  will  not  bear  so  much  as  a  vigorous  body ; 
Hebe  with  aU  her  airy  grace,  can  not  work  as 
long  as  Hercules.  But  the  length  of  work  must 
vary  not  alone  according  to  the  native  strength 
of  the  person,  but  according  to  the  kind  of  toil. 
Sermon- writing  is  more  fatiguing  than  knitting, 
even  when  the  sermon  is  only  the  repetition  of 
an  old  story,  and  has  no  original  thought. 
Every  man  and  woman  must  judge  by  the  ex- 
periment how  far  they  can  prudently  go  in  the 
work  they  have  chosen.  Work  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  this  bound,  whether  it  be  four,  or  six, 


or  ten  hours  in  the  day.  The  old  farmer's  rule 
of  working  from  day-break  to  dark,  is  a  poor 
rule  even  for  the  faimer,  and  not  neoeasary  in 
these  days  of  improved  machinery.  Fatigue 
tells  the  bound  of  healthy  labour ;  no  one  ought 
to  go  on  working,  either  with  the  hand  or  the 
brain,  when  he  is  tired.  It  is  better  to  atop  be- 
fore fatigue  comes  than  to  go  one  hour  or  one 
minute  beyond  it.  There  is  no  merit  in  going 
to  bed  tired  out  eyery  night. 

6.  And  another  rule  of  healthy  work  should 
be  moderation  in  the  way  of  workiny.  Bo  not  try 
to  do  too  much  at  one  time,  to  do  two  days' 
work  in  one  day,  to  do  twice  as  much  as  any 
man  ought  to  do,  or  even  to  do  as  much  as  some 
friend  who  has  more  nervous  energy.  The 
spirit  of  eoDipetition  ought  not  to  dictate  the 
way  of  labour.  And  a  man  who  works  by  the 
piece,  and  is  paid  by  the  quantity  that  ho  does, 
ought  not  to  work  any  harder  than  one  who 
works  by  the  day.  Vig^jous  Work  need  not  be 
redundant  or  hasty  work.  The  corse  of  labour 
in  America  is  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  as  it  is  the 
bane  of  amusement. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  in  a  future 
essay.  The  question  of  work  is  coming  to  be 
the  great  question  of  our  age,  and  there  ars 
fearful  prophecies  of  woe  from  the  restless  and 
unsatisfied  desires  of  the  working  classes,  mad- 
dened by  the  theories  and  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogues. There  is  danger  in  the  spectacle  of  any 
class  who  try  to  avoid  work,  and  whose  example 
teaches  that  an  idle  life  supported  from  the  in- 
terest of  invested  capital  is  moro  honorable  than 
a  life  of  daily  and  regular  toil.  No  man  is 
really  safe  in  the  community,  however  eound 
his  frame  and  however  abundant  his  income, 
who  has  not  regular  work,  and  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  kind  of  work  that  may  yield  in- 
crease. Self-preservation  in  many  ways  empha- 
sizes the  counsel  to  every  person  to  have  some- 
thing to  do.  Endless  amusement  fatigoes  much 
more  than  steady  work.  If  we  had  to  choow 
between  working  all  the  time,  and  playing  all 
the  time,  we  should  wisely  choose  the  flzat  alter- 
native. The  health  of  individuals,  of  communi- 
ties and  of  States,  comes  not  from  the  multitade 
of  holidays,  but  from  the  wise  use  of  the  days 
of  toil. 


EvsBT  productive  oocupation  wMch 
adds  any  thing  to  the  capital  of  mankind,  if 
followed  assiduously  with  a  desire  to  understand 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending 
stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and  from  the 
successive'steps  of  which  the  horiaon  of  knowl- 
edge perpetually  enlarges. — Froude. 
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rH£  composition  of  a  verj  large  majoritjr  of  | 
the  "  hair  wadiee,"  "  hair  tonioi,**  and  hair 
Bstoratiyes,  lo  largely  adTertised  tbronghont 
Ike  conntryf  and  whicb  liae  the  shelvee  of  all 
^e  drug-Bhopi  in  every  town  in  the  land,  oon- 
«t  chiefly  of  acetate  of  lead,  flowen  of  ealphnry 
od  tome  neutral  rahetanoe  aa  a  medinm,  as 
ater  or  glycerine. 

Many,  in  former  yean,  took  the  following 
trmn^a  npon  their  own  refponsibility  to  the 
roggist,  or  porehaeed  the  erode  materials  and 
Mnpoonded  them  for  themselves  as  they  had 
icasion  to  use  the  wash : 

Sulphnr 1  drachm. 

SngarofLead }-^  drachm. 

Roee  Water 4  oonoe^. 

Some  found  that  they  experienced  onpleasant 
id,  oft-times,  serious  effects  from  its  use,  and 
oald  leave  it  and  resort  to  some  one  of  the 
irions  patent  preparations  so  loudly  extolled, 
Ithont  knowing  that  they  were  using  the  very 
me  deleterious  suhetanoes  gotten  up  and  sent 
it  with  attractive  lahels  under  high  sounding 
mes :  "  Hts.  &  A.  Allen's  World's  Hair 
storative/'  *' Ring's  Amhrosia,"  "HaU's 
igetable  Sicilian  Hair  Bestorer,"  eto. 
Of  course,  all  physicians  aoquaiuted  with  the 
thogenesis  of  lead  in  its  various  forms  must 
idemn  all  of  these  mixtures  as  dangerous 

health  and  life.  Some  persons  are  ex- 
mely  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  this 
tal,  and  can  not  use  it  for  a  short  time  even 
^hont  feeling  its  had  eflbotf.  Others  may  use 
or  years  with  apparent  impunity.  The  latter 
re  no  right  to  offer  their  experience  as  proof 
.t  it  is  harmless,  for  a  much  wider  experience 
in  they  can  possess  proves  it  is  dangerous. 
Several  cases  have  come  within  the  range  of 

observation  wherein  lead  colic,  lead  palsy, 
I  alDiost  £atal  poisoning  were  caused  by  jnst 
h  hair-dyes,  and  very  many  cases  have  I  met 
Drein  the  patients  were  compelled  to  discon- 
le  their  use  on  account  of  the  positive  and 
oils  symptoms  with  which  they  were  affected 
snever  they  applied  these  preparations  to  the 
r- 

'artial  paralysis  of  the  pneumo-gastrio  nerve 
troy incf  the  free  action  of  the  lungs,  aocom- 
ied  with  lead-colored  face  and  tongue,  are  by 


no  means  infrequent,  sometimes  terminating  in 
death.  I  might  be  permitted  here  to  relate  a 
case  which  came  within  my  observation,  as  the 
symptoms  were  saoh  as  are  frequently  met  with 
without  the  patient  being  aware  of  the  cause. 
Mrs.  — ^  hftd  been  accustomed  to  the  oc- 
casional use  of  Hall's  Yegetabla  Sicilian  Hair 
Bestorer,  more  or  less  frequently,  daring  the 
space  of  two  years,  always  feeling  a  sense  of 
weariness  or  debility  after  each  application,  con- 
tinuing a  day  or  two.  The  eyelids  seemed  to 
dose  down  irresistibly,  accompanied  with 
lachrymation  so  profuse  that  her  face  was  con- 
stantly wet  with  tears.  She  had  sore  eyes  and 
styes,  that  could  not  be  healed  while  she  con- 
tinued the  use  of  this  preparation.  These 
symptoms  were  attended  with  paleness  of  the 
face,  and  cadaveric  and  anxious  look,  con- 
stipation, and  sometimes  pain  in  the  bowels. 
Kot  attributing  these  symptoms  at  the  time  to 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  hair-dye,  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  weariness  from  hard  work,  she 
continued  its  application  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  During  the  winter,  one  afternoon  she 
applied  the  liquid  about  milk  warm,  thinking 
thereby  to  hasten  its  restorative  effects  as  she 
had  neglected  its  use  until  her  hair  had  become 
whiter  than  usual.  About  midnight  she  was 
seized  as  she  says  ''with  a  strange  feeling." 
The  house  seemed  to  turn  over.  Every  attempt 
to  lie  down  or  even  tip  the  head  in  any  direc- 
tion was  attended  with  this  vertigo,  so  intense  as 
to  set  every  thing  in  the  room  to  turning  "  up- 
side down."  This  was  accompanied  with  a 
frightful  headache,  and  **  a  feeling  as  if  her  mind 
was  gone;"  could  not  keep  the  points  of  com- 
pass or  tell  where  she  was. 

By  antidotal  treatment  she  was  in  a  few  hours 
so  far  relieved  that  she  could  with  a  great  deal 
of  care  lay  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  but  for 
several  days  she  could  not  lie  down  without  a 
sensation  as  of  the  bed  going  from  under  her, 
and  had  to  be  held  up  when  she  walked,  on  ac- 
count of  this  vertigo.  For  nearly  a  week  she 
had  to  keep  a  hand  tied  tightly  around  the  fore- 
head on  account  of  the  feeling  as  if  her  head 
would  burst,  and  the  debility  and  exhaustion 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  disqualifying 
her  for  the  accompUshment  of  any  thing,  con- 
tinued for  nearly  two  weeks. 
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I  have  freqaently  met  cases  of  erysipelatous 
eruptions,  commeDcing^  on  the  scalp  and  running 
to  the  ears,  and  finally  extending  nearly  across 
the  face,  without  doubt  caused  by  those  washes, 
and  many  are  troubled  with  ''sores"  on  the 
scalp,  which  come  on  soon  after  their  application, 
and  aggravated  by  each  repetition. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  physicians,  as 
such,  to  condemn  the  various  arts  of  the  toilet, 
however  vain  and  trifling  they  may  appear  to 
us,  only  so  far  as  the  substances  used  as  cos- 
metics are  deleterious  to  health.  The  use  of 
powders  for  the  skin,  and  arti^sial  coloring  is 
(sommon,  and  such  being  the  case  however  much 
we  may  disapprove  of  it,  persons  should  know 
something  about  the  materials  from  which  these 
are  prepared,  and  be  placed  on  their  guard 
Against  dangerous  combinations. 

The  means  used  for  whitening  the  skin  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  substances  made  use 
of  are  neutral,  and  are  productive  of  no  dele- 
terious effects,  only  so  £&r  as  by  their  application 
the  pores  of  the  skin  may  become  obstructed, 
and  the  person  suffer  only  from  the  natural  re- 
sults of  such  obstructions.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  powdered  French  chalky  Venetian 
chalk  or  '*  talc,"  carbonate  of  magnesia,  finely 
pulverized  rice  flour. 

All  these  powders  however  have  the  objection 
that  the  hue  they  produce  is  not  a  very  brilliant 
one,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  them,  the  "  cotmetiqueury*  with  daring 
hands,  has  laid  hold  of  the  most  potent  and  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  offers  them  for  sale  to  the 
first  chance  comer,  and  thus  many  a  tolerable 
complexion  has  been  ruined,  and  many  a  woman 
bas  poisoned  her  constitution  by  ignorantly 
using  these  perilous  stuffs. 

Among  the  most  innocent  of  these  substances 
which  may  not  be  considered  neutral  may  be 
mentioned  the  preparations  of  bismuth  or 
"heart  white,"  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  French,  chalk, 
and  if  the  ambition  of  beauty  had  stopped  here 
we  should  have  had  little  cause  for  complaint ; 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  more  brilliant  color, 
recourse  is  had  to  those  unwholesome  metals, 
lead  and  mercury.  These,  in  the  form  of  flake 
white"  and  meicurial  white  precipitate,  are  in 
very  common  use.  The  names  by  which  these 
washes  are  known  are  as  numerous  as  the  par- 
ties presenting  them  for  sale,  and^  of  course,  indi- 
cate nothing  of  their  composition,  are  only  in- 
tended to  attract  attention,  and  convey  to  the 
seeker  after  artificial  beauty  the  idea  that  here 
lies  the  eummum  bonum  of  their  search  :  **  Bloom 


of  Youth,"    "Oriental    Cream,"     "Magnolia 
Balm." 

Ladies  frequently  purchase  '''  flake- white"  in 
powder  and  prepare  a  wash  for  themselves,  not 
knowing  that  said  flake-white  is  a  preparation 
frt)m  lead,  and,  even  if  they  are  told  this,  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  danger  to  which  they  ire 
exposed.  We  have  met  several  who  are  con- 
stantly troubled  with  sore  eyes,  and  some  with 
weak  eyes,  to  such  an  extent  that  permanent 
blindness  was  threatened  from  the  use  of  lead 
washes  on  the  face. 

A  lady  who  had  always  been  remarkably 
healthy,  with  a  clear,  beautiful  complexion,  wai 
not  satisfied  with  gifts  bestowed  upon  her  by 
Nature,  and  adopted  the  habit  of  powdering  her 
face  with  some  of  the  preparations  extant^  but 
later  she  began  to  xuejlake-white,  preparing  her- 
self with  alcohol.  This  she  would  apply  from 
day  to  day  without  washing  it  of^  frequently  for 
a  week  at  a  time.  Her  health  began  to  fail. 
No  pain,  but  debility,  weariness,  and  a  decided 
darkening  of  the  skin  which  was  manifested 
whenever  she  was  not  powdered.  She  went  lo 
a  waUr-eure  for  health,  but  returned  home  no 
better.  Physicians  said  she  was  poisoned,  bn*. 
did  not  suspect  the  lead  upon  her  face  as  the 
source  of  her  poisoning.  This  discoloring  of 
her  skin  was  apparent  some  four  years  before 
her  death,  and  she  was  a  constant  seeker  after 
health  during  most  of  this  time,  yet  oonstantly 
grew  worse.  Her  hair  commencing  to  grow  gzsy, 
she  used  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Bfestorer. 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  houw  in  whicK 
she  lived  was  painted  inside,  and  from  this  time 
she  began  to  decline  rapidly.  This  was  only  a 
few  months  before  she  died.  Her  memory  was 
gone,  her  nervous  system  completely  prostrated, 
her  skin  assumed  a  leathery  consistence  and 
could  not  be  aroused  to  action,  her  vision  wis 
dimmed,  bowels  inactive,  in  fut  there  was  a 
paralysis  or  letting  down  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body.  She  was  finally  attacked  with  vomit- 
ing, which  continued  almost  constantly  for  two 
days  before  she  died.  She  never  suffered  any 
pain,  even  her  vomiting  was  not  accompanied 
with  nausea,  probably  on  account  of  the 
general  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  senaation. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  various  means  of 
tinting  the  skin,  only  to  speak  of  ttrmUm. 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  cheap  rougtt, 
sometimes  called  "  Theatre  Rouge,"  "  Castilisn 
Bonge,"  etc. 

In  the  more  expensive  rouges  the  tint  is 
simply  carmifu  which  is  generally  oonsidervd 
harmless  when  applied  externally,  but  Tennili«&. 
being  the  sulphate  of  mercury,  is  highly  poiaos- 
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19,  and  those  who  uae  it  can  not  fail  eventnally 
be  injured  by  it. 

But  the  height  of  oosmetio  daring,  it  would 
jm,  has  been    reached  in   the  new  process 
lown  as  "enameling,"  which  is  nothing  less 
sin  painting  the  face  with  lead  paint,  and  for 
is  purpose  are  used  the  poisonous  salts  of  lead. 
le  ekin  is  prepared  by  an  alkaline  wash,  a 
tiding  paste  is  used  to  smooth  the  wrinkles, 
up  the  creTlces,  etc,  and  the  color  laid  on, 
(t  the  white,  and  then  the  red.    It  is  needless 
us  to  enlarge  upon  the  dangers  of  thus  ex- 
uDg  the  skin  to  the  poisonous  action  of  lead, 
1  from  a  cosmetic  as  well  as  a  hygienic  point 
view  they  must  be  condemned,  for  the  effect 
\o  much  more  brilliant  than  Nature,  that  any 
leryer  can  see  at  once  that  it  is  uonatoral ;  and 
18  the  very  design  of  the  art  used  is  subverted. 
3  all  know  doubtless  by  observation  that  tbe 
n  is  injured  by  most  of  the  preparations  used 
cosmetics,  and  that  when  ladies  once  com- 
Qce  their  use  and  continue  for  any  length  of 
le,  they  are  compelled  to  persist  in  their  use 
■ing  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  or  are  forced 
be  the  daily  witnesses  of  their  own  folly 
enever  they  approach  the  mirror,  which,  of 
rse,  every  woman  will  do  more  or  less  fre- 
'iitly. 

'he  process  of  enameling  is  so  new,  and  so 
comparatively  have  as  yet  ventured  to  try 
hat  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe 
ieleterious  effects,,  yet  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
Ith  and  even  life,  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
h  the  polsonuos  effects  of  lead  can  doubt. 


-•-*- 


Liz.£  Artificial  Teeth  Capable  of 
^Dtrcxiro  8ALIVATI05.— The  question  whether 
>er  plates  for  artificial  teeth  can  produce 
ration  or  XiOt  is  one  of  much  interest  to  very 
ly  persons,  and  the  following  frpm  Dr. 
onnell  wiU  be  of  interest.  We  have  no 
i>t  ourselves  of  the  injurious  effects  of  such 
3S  on  the  mouth.  If  worn  they  should  al- 
B  bo  taken  cut  at  night,  and  placed  in  cold 
tr,  and  the  mouth  thoroughly  washed  out 
'wa.ter,  and,  if  need  be  for  cleansing,  a  little 
olio  acid  soap  used. 

y  attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  which 
l^  to  the  possibility  of  the  occnrrenee  of 
ztiot*  and  the  eotutUutional  rff^cU  of  aureury, 
tbe  use  of  artificial  teeth,  and  the  impor- 
3  of  tlie  circumstance  has  seemed  to  be  suf- 
^^  to  jxistify  a  mention  of  it ;  so  that  infer- 


ences may  become  either  corrected  or  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  others  of  the  profession . 
The  patient,  in  the  case  referred  to,  was  a 
lady,  who  had  used  the  artificial  teeth  that  are 
now  accused  of  having  produced  trouble,  be- 
tween two  and  three  yt^ars.  Before  using  them, 
her  general  health  was  good.  While  using 
them,  her  health  became  poor  (wasting  away), 
and  proceeded  gradually  from  bad  to  worse,  re- 
sisting every  mode  of  treatment  She  exhibited 
no  special  cause  of  illness,  until  the  occurrence 
of  salivation  and  sore  mouth  drew  attention  to 
the  teeth.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  plate 
upon  which  the  teeth  were  mounted,  which  was 
a  suction  plate  of  the  red  rubber  kind,  presented 
a  corroded  appearance  on  the  surface  which 
came  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
And  the  circumstance  that  this  kind  of  rubber 
plate  is  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sulphu- 
ret  of  mercury,  suggested  the  possibility  of  the 
general  ill-health  resulting  horn  this  cause. 

The  teeth  were  removed,  of  course.  The 
mouth  became  well  speedily ;  and  without  any 
further  treatment  the  lady's  general  health  be- 
gan to  improve  immediately  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner. 

Upon  mentioning  this  case  to  some  medical 
gentlemen,  it  recalled  to  the  mind  of  one  of 
them  another  instance  of  salivation,  resulting, 
apparently,  from  the  same  cause.  Here,  too, 
the  disuse  of  the  red  rubber  plate  allowed  the 
mouth  to  become  well ;  and  a  set  of  teeth 
mounted  on  dark  rubber  was  afterward  used 
without  any  inconvenience  resulting. 

The  red  rubber  which  is  used  in  making  the 
plates  upon  which  artificial  teeth  are  mounted, 
receives  its  color  from  the  sulphurpt  ot  mercury, 
which  is  mixed  with  it  very  intimately,  and 
constitutes  generally  about  one- third  of  the 
mass.  This  preparation  of  mercury  is  very 
insoluble,  resisting,  in  the  chemist's  laboratory, 
the  strongest  acids  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  combinations  can  have  taken  place 
in  the  mouth  to  render  it  liable  to  absorption. 

It  is  rendered  soluble  by  mixture  with  the 
sulphide  of  potassium,  but  one  would  suppose 
that  it  would  be  protected  sufficiently  by  the 
rubber  with  which  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
baked. 

Are  artificial  teeth,  under  any  circumstances, 
capable  of  producing  salivation  P 


One  can  not  learn  every  thing ;  tbe 
objects  oi  knowledge  have  multiplied  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  strongest  mind  to  keep  pace 
with  them  all. — Ffoude, 
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The    Fool    and    the    Farrier. 

A  TALB   FBOM  THE   FEB8IAN   OF  8AADI. 


BT  JOEL  BBKTOV. 


A 


LITTLE  fellow,  not  saprexnely  wise, 
Who  had  some  malady  about  his  eyes — 
And  suffered  pain  too  tedious  to  endoxe — 
Sought  out  a  farrier  to  obtain  a  cure. 


The  dull  hoTte-doctor,  touched  by  do  remoxse, 
Served  him  exactly  as  he  would  a  horse ; 
At  length,  the  patient,  put  in  dreadful  plight. 
Awoke  to  find  his  utter  loss  of  sight 

Deeply  incensed,  the  yictim — not  a  saint — 
Went  to  a  magistrate  with  his  complaint, 
And,  throwing  on  the  farrier  all  the  blame, 
Demanded  damages  against  his  name. 

The  judge  replied,  in  terms  not  over-bland, 
'*  In  such  a  case,  no  damages  can  stand : 
Were  not  the  appellant  an  <m«,  't  is  sure 
He  would  not  seek  a  farrier  for  a  cure." 

'T  is  sad,  indeed,  to  make  a  patient  blind. 
But  here  the  moral  is  not  fiir  to  find. 

HOBAL. 

Who  takes  his  maladies  to  one  unwise 
Sees  little — and,  perhaps,  may  lose  his  eyes. 


» ■    »    ■  < 


A 


Good    N  at u  re^ 

S  welcome  as  sunshine 

In  every  place 
Is  the  beaming  approach 

Of  a  good-natured  face. 


As  genial  as  sunshine. 

Like  warmth  to  impart, 
Is  a  good-natured  word 

From  a  good-natured  heart. 

^SOecUd. 
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THEORIES    PUT    IN    PRACTICE; 
Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife. 


BDITBD  BT  MBB.   B.   C.   BIBD8ALL. 


Thvbbdat,  April  5. 

YESTERDAY,  in  accordance  with  a  special 
invitation,  we  yisited  at  Judge  Delonoe's 
in  Mil  bum.  Upon  our  arrival  we  were  surprised 
at  finding  no  one  apparently  ready  to  receive  us. 
This  was  easily  accounted  for,  when  I  learned 
that  tlie  whole  family  is  literary  in  the  most 
helpless  way.  They  have  not  the  means  to  live 
nicely  without  exertion^  and  yet  their  tastes  are 
such  as  to  lead  them  away  from  all  labor.  They 
answer  th.e  question  of  What  shall  we  dof 
by  doing  nothing ;  and  the  result,  of  course,  is 
a  miserable,  shabby,  repulsive  home,  with  ir- 
regular meals,  and  poor  food,  nothing  but  fine 
ideas,  and  plenty  of  books  to  nourish  them. 

The  Judge  himself  is  a  fine  conversationalist, 
and  made  our  visit  as  pleasant  as  it  could  be, 
with  the  mother  and  daughter  both  out  of  the 
room,  making  the  unusual  exertion  of  providing 
something  good  to  eat.  We  were  not  called  to 
sapper  until  nearly  9  P.  H.,  and  then  were 
regaled  with  hot,  sour  bread,  and  hot  cake.  It 
was  sad  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Delorme  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  looking  so  completely  wearied  and 
bewildered,  and  utterly  unable  to  enjoy  her 
company.  She  had  probably  either  forgotten 
the  special  invitation,  or  had  been  so  in  the 
clouds  as  not  to  think  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying invited  company  with  any  material 
food. 

Henry  i&  going  with  me  soon  to  visit  a  most 
interesting  family  residing  but  a  short  distance 
from  Judge  Delorme.  They  are  people  of 
equally  refined  and  intellectual  tastes,  but  they 
are  also  possessed  of  common  sense,  and  hold,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  view  that  the  meniality 
of  an  adticn  ctfOfisti  alone  in  a  menial  way  of 
performing  it. 

Saturday,  AptH  7. — Bridget  has  been  obliged 
to  leave  me  before  Madge  is  well  enough  to  re- 
turn, and  the  young  girl  whom  we  saw  at  the 
house  on  the  mountain  has  come  to  assist  me. 
J  am  in  hopes  of  teaching  her  some  of  the  ideas 
which  we  both  thought  her  ready  to  receive. 
I  am  making  a  point  of  havii^g  plain  food 
while  she  is  here,  and  little  variety  at  any  one 
meal ;  at  the  same  time  taking  pains  to  cook  the 
food  nicely,  telling  Mary  the  reasons  therefor. 
I  am  teaching  her  how  to  make  good  bread,  and 


give  her  daily  instructions  in  the  proper  cook- 
ing of  meat  and  vegetables.  She  is  very  bright, 
impatient  otfuasineu,  but  ready  to  imbibe  good 
ideas. 

Easter  Sunday ^  jipril  8.— Such  a  pretty  lesson 
one  could  learn  this  morning  in  church.  The 
font  was  filled  with  lovely  flowers,  and  out  of 
the  midst  of  them  arose  a  stately  Calia  Lily, 
with  a  bud  by  its  side.  I  had  no  thought  of 
this  bud  0|)euing  so  soon ;  but,  as  the  service 
progressed,  the  bud  began  to  expand,  stretching 
itself  more  and  more,  until  at  length  it  was* 
wide  open^  ready  to  take  its  own  pure  part  in 
the  praises  of  the  day.  To  me,  and  possibly  tO' 
many  others,  the  incident  taught  a  little  lesson 
relating  to  religious  development,  viz. :  that 
sometimes  even  the  Christian  seems  least  active, 
perhaps  is  even  despondent,  and  apparently  little 
likely  to  burst  into  the  bloom  of  good  deeds,  ho 
may  from  very  humility  be  most  ready,  and  may 
much  surprise  himself  and  others  by  such 
flowering,  or,  "Out  of  darkness  cometh  light.'*' 

Wedneiday,  April  11.— The  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, at  the  meeting  of  our  Society,  was 
house-cleaning;  and  the  opinions  expressed 
were  very  varied  and  animated.  Some  very 
amusing  descriptions  -  were  given  of  the  mis- 
takes, annoyances,  breakages,  etc.,  in  different 
families.  Tho  general  conclusion  was  that  we- 
should  be  more  moderate  about  house-cleaning  ^ 
that  we  should  not  tear  a  whole  house  up  at 
once^  but  one  room  at  a  time ;  and  that,  in  this 
wav,  it  could  be  done  more  smoothlv  and  satis- 
factorily. 

Monday ^  AprU  16. — I  little  thought,  when 
Miss  Stanton  made  me  her  disagreeable  call  last 
summer,  that  I  should  come  to  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  her  society.  No  two  persons  are  sa 
far  apart  as  they  may  imagine,  if  they  but  make- 
an  effort  to  get  together.  It  is  so  easy  and  natu> 
ral,  if  one  feels  offended  or  aggrieved,  to  draw 
within  a  shell  of  reserve,  dark  thoughts  are  sure 
to  follow,  and  we  come  to  think  the  offender  far 
worse  than  is  really  the  case.  Miss  Stanton 
brought  the  children  to  visit  me  to-day.  She 
is  BO  fond  of  them  that  she  with  difficulty  re- 
strains herself  from  constant  talking  of  thei 
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tliey  make  a  point  of  keeping  ifc  out  of  the 
parlor. 

They  have  a  sewing-room  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  honae,  where  a  good  sewing-machine  and 
other  conyeniences  are  always  to  be  found,  and 
tliere  all  the  mending  and  making  are  done 
during  the  day-time. 

Thursday,  Jpnl  26. — Last  evening  after  we 
returned  home,  we  attended  a  prajer-meeting 
with  Aunt  Minerva.  We  were  very  sorry  to 
receive  as  much  amusement  as  good,  but  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  resist  the  effect  of  such 
things  as  we  heard.  Aunt  Hinerva's  Deacon 
jamped  up  very  briskly,  as  soon  as  the  minister 
concluded  his  own  good  and  appropriate  re- 
marks; put  his  hands  together,  made  a  long 
pause,  looking  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles  un- 
til the  attention  of  all  present  was  drawn  to 
him,  and  then  produced  the  following  brilliant 
thought:  '* Every  interrogative  question  re- 
quires a  negative  answer."  As  if  to  impress  the 
truth  of  his  remarkable  statement  upon  the 
minds  of  those  present,  he  repeated  it,  and  then 
w-ent  on  to  expatiate  in  a  series  of  thoughts,  or 
statements  without  thought,  having  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  his  fitst  insane  proposition, 
nor  with  each  other.  In  the  course  of  his  wander- 
inj^s  he  mangled  a  quotation,  much  in  the  style 
of  a  large  class  of  persons  during  the  late  war — 
**  tjive  me  alacery,  or  give  me  death."  There  was 
quite  a  variety  in  the  remarks  of  the  different 
brethren,  but  none  quite  so  bad  as  those  of  Aunt 
Minerva's  Deacon. 

Tuesday^  J£ay  1. — Madge  has  returned  entirely 
recovered,  and  Mary  Dutton  has  gone  home, 
not,  however,  with  the  prospoct  of  benefiting 
her  family  much :  for,  while  hero,  she  attended 
a  fair,  at  which  she  became  acquainted  with  a 
Toung  man,  between  whom  and  herself  there 
sprang  up  so  violent  a  friendship  as  in  ten  days' 
time  to  culminate  in  ao  engagement.  Such  a 
course  of  affairs  was  so  new  to  me,  that  I  re- 
monstrated with  Mary,  but  all  to  no  effect.  She 
laughed  ard  chuckled  to  herself  in  the  most 
^ood-natured  manner,  saying,  '*  Why,  goodness 
{gracious,  I  know  him's  well's  if  I'd  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  sence  I's  a  baby." 

She  assures  me  that  her  family  will  not  have 
the  slightest  objection.  This  class  of  American 
people  seems  almost  more  heedless  of  conse- 
quences than  even  the  Irish.  We  are  quite  in 
the  way  of  love-making,  for  Aunt  Minerva's 
and  Mary  Dutton*s  affairs  are  now  followed  by 
one  of  Madge's,  who  has  returned  to  us  with  a 
"  follower."    We  anticipate  considerable  amuse- 


ment from  this.  With  Madge*s  peculiarly  pug- 
nacious nature,  the  course  of  love,  whether  true 
or  otherwise,  will  probably  be  very  rough. 

Tuetdag,  May  8. — Aunt  Minerva  is  in  the 
midst  of  her  cake-making,  and  will  be  married 
Thursday  evening.  I  feel  quite  helpless,  as  she 
will  not  accept  any  of  my  assistance.  "  Nobody 
knows  how  to  make  cake  in  these  days."  I 
have  been  somewhat  ungraciously  allowed  to 
put  some  finishing  touches  to  her  wedding  dress. 
Madge  is  in  an  intense  state  of  delight  and  ex- 
citement. 

Friday,  May  11. — The  event  is  over;  there 
was  a  company  of  about  thirty  people  present, 
most  of  them  previously  unknown  to  me.  The 
Deacon  and  his  wife  started  this  morning  on 
their  wedding  tour,  and  will  be  away  a  month 
upon  what  Henry  calls  a  cousin ing  expedition, 
for  which  pastime  some  elderly  people  have  a 
special  faculty.  And  now  how  free  T  feel !  As 
if  a  heavy  burden  had  been  removed!  Some 
cross  we  must  always  bear.  We  can  not  hope 
to  escape  at  any  time  of  our  lives ;  but  we  can 
not  avoid  a  sense  of  gladness,  a  leaping  up  of 
the  heart,  when  a  heavy  and  wearisome  cross  is 
taken  from  us  without  any  action  of  our  own. 

Of  late  Henry's  practice  has  been  very  much 
among  the  poorer  class  of  people,  and  a  new 
kind  of  assistance  I  have  been  enabled  to  give 
which  I  had  hardly  anticipated— of  the  religious 
kind.  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
persons,  who,  for  many  years,  have  absented 
themselves  from  places  of  worship,  who,  in  their 
inmost  hearts,  are  desirous  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, but,  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  pride  which 
grows  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  more  ignorant  of 
American  people,  disdain  to  receive  it  from  the 
mouths  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Two  or 
three  of  them  have  asked  *'  the  Doctor^'  to  read 
to  them,  meaning  by  this  the  Bible.  This  he 
has  done,  and  then  committed  to  me  this  part 
of  their  care. 

By  this  means  a  way  for  confidence  and 
kindly  feeling  has  been  opened,  which  I  trust 
may  never  be  olose'd.  I  can  not  talk  religiously 
in  the  stereotyped  way ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  quite  as  much  evil  as 
good  is  produced  by  that  stiff,  solemn,  religious 
advice,  which  is  frequently  administered  to  the 
poor,  much  as  a  dose  of  disagreeable  medicine 
is  g^ven. 

Religious  conversation,  which  is  the  natural 
offirpring  of  present  circumstances,  and  dictated 
by  a  warm  and  yearning  affection  for  those 
about  us,  may  produce  much  good,  and  probably 
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^ill,  for  earnestness  of  feeling  is  very  positive 
in  its  inflaence. 

Sunday,  May  13. — Poor  Miss  Clinton  came  to 
church  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years.  Henry  feels  as  if  he  had  gained  a  great 
victory  in  bringing  her  to  this  point;  and,  if  he 
could  only  impart  to  her  some  hrightness  and 
hopefulness,  I  think  he  would  anticipate  a  per- 
fect cure.  This  lovely  morning  when  all  the 
air  seemed  full  of  God's  praise,  she  was  very 
gloomy.  Her  friends  and  acquaintances  pressed 
around  her,  as  she  came  out  of  church,  to  con- 
gratulate her  upon  her  great  improvement ;  but 
she  met  them  with  the  saddest  of  faces,  and  the 
reiterated  assertion  that  she  attached  no  im- 
portance to  this,  that  she  should  soon  be  in  bed 
again.    *^  When  she  felt  the  best,  she  was  most 


likely  to  be  sick  again."  She  sould  not,  bor. 
ever,  resist  Henry's  comical  ezpresnon  wbes  U 
came  up  to  her.  Be  made  a  most  doli^.^ 
grimace,  which  so  far  disturbed  her  solcss 
gravity  that  a  half  smile  appeared  upon  b»  he: 
taking  away  something  of  that  ehronie  e2^v«n 
which  is  so  repulsive.  I  can  look  at  po£itiT€^^< 
distorted  features,  or  maimed  limbs,  witii  ii.'; 
pity;  but  that  pale  bloodlessneas  which  eciss 
from  refusal  to  use  God's  good  gifts  of  fresh  ai: 
pure  water,  and  good  food,  and  the  substitct. 
of  one*s  own  blind  notions  for  those  impUa'-^^ 
by  God,  is  always  repulsive  and  disgustisr 
me.  I  remember  the  feeling  as  a  very  Bt^ 
child,  and  would  not  then  have  been  Me  Ul'^ 
count  for  it ;  but  it  now  seems  to  me  that  ik>-3 
is  right  in  this  shrinking  from  such  ab&cixt^ 
ism. 


-»"♦- 


-•-♦■ 


Chinese    Diet. 


BY  0.   W.   YAPP. 


a^HE  cost  of  a  Chinese  workman's  food  is 
-  not,  on  an  average,  probably  more  than 
eight  or  ten  cents  a  day ;  and  if  the  science  of 
dietetics  may  be  trusted,  this  regimen  is  defi- 
cient both  in  fioffh-making  and  heat-producing 
elements,  rice  and  herbaceous  vegetables  form- 
ing the  basis,  with  very  insufficient  proportions 
of  meat  and  fish.  According  to  the  deductions 
of  European  chemists  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  silk-weavers  of  Han- 
Kou,  the  Chinese  workmen  do  not  eat  enough 
or  sufficiently  rich  food  to  compensate  for  the 
waste  caused  by  hard  work. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween the  natures  of  different  nations,  in  which 
climate,  constitution,  and  habits  should  all  be 
taken  into  account ;  but  we  may  at  any  rate 
consider  such  evidence  as  is  brought  before  us. 
In  the  first  place,  while  the  endurance  of  some 
Asiatics  has  often  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  Europeans,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
general  opinion  is  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
the  same  amount  of  hard  or  continued  labor 
that  well-fed  Europeans  can  perform ;  the  evi- 
dence of  disinterested  observers,  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  contradict  that  opinion,  at  any  rate 
tonds  to  qualify  it  in  certain  respects,  and  these 
qualifications  are  well  deeerving  of  attention. 


The  Lazarist  missionaries  of  Pekin,  wbo  a 
ploy  Chinese  workmen,  and  who  might  ium' : 
be  expected  to  underrate,  rather  than.  cth€rr« 
the  capacities  of  those  whom  they  have  ;o  Cb-- 
declare  that  the  Chinese  are  capable  ofu3 
very  nearly  as  much  work  in  a  g^vea  ti^  i 
Europeans.  One  of  these  French  missieB£> 
says  that  Chinese  laborers  aro  more  TohaA  i^ 
their  "Western  brethren,  that  they  fro:|3irJ 
lift  weights  and  carry  burdens  tha:  v^^- 
overtax  the  power  of  Europeans  {mhkl  ■ 
ought  probably  to  translate  Frenchiccs.  ^ 
certainly  do  not  generally  possess  the  sarie  ^ 
cular  power  as  Englishmen).  T his  fact  is t:^ 
uted  partly  to  the  habits  of  the  Chinesr.  «i 
not  using  the  same  machines  and  usess^ 
Europeans,  are  accustomed  to  great  ez«rrc3 
streogth,  which  exercises  and  ineresKS  "-' 
muscular  powers,  the  greater  part  of  tis  "J 
being  carried  on  men's  shouidezs  or  in  ^i' 
barrows ;  it  is  only  in  the  northern  proT-jr.* 
China  that  the  employ mcTxt  of  oarts.  as^-"  ^ 
mules  for  transport  is  generaL  Erery  -js*  " 
visits  China  is  struck  by  the  number  of  ^  "-^ 
that  he  meets,  the  heavy  loads  that  the;  .^ 
and  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  with  vii-  "^ 
palanquin-bearers  trip  along  the  narr  *  " 
paved,  and  crowded  streets  of  the  towss-ir" 
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rice.  Well,  is  not  rice  a  very  rich  food  in  tbose 
elementa  which  produce  heat  P  And  according  to 
the  discoveries  in  Physiology,  very  mach  of  the 


strength  of  the  body  is  supplied  by  those  foodi 
that  are  heat-producing,  rather  than  tissne^ 
forming. — En.  H.  op  II.] 


■♦-4- 


Keep  the   Distaf  Ready,   and   God   will   Send  the   Flax. 


BT   FBANCB8  DAHA  OAOB. 


IT  is  many  a  long  year,  fifty  or  more,  since 
my  mother  sent  my  little  sister  and  myself 
over  the  big  hill  to  do  an  errand  to  the  old  Irish 
woman  who  lived  there  with  her  widowed 
daughter  and  her  little  ones. 

"  Get  your  sleds,  girls ;  for  there  is  quite  a 
heavy  basket  to  carry — a  bundle  of  flax  for 
Granny*s  wheel,  and  some  meal,  meat,  and 
cheese  for  her  New  Year's  dinner ;  it's  very  cold, 
but  you  love  to  coast ;  so  draw  your  sled  up  this 
side  of  the  hill,  and  slide  down  the  other,  and 
when  you  come  back  up  the  other  side,  you  can 
coast  down  this,  and  that  will  be  rare  sport,  you 
know." 

Off  we  trudged,  well  pleased  with  our  work ; 
for  we  loved  to  visit  Granny,  as  we  all  called 
her;  to  hear  her  musical  brogue,  less  common 
by  far  than  now,  and  to  hear  her  sing  her  Irish 
rollicking  songs  as  she  turned  her  wheel. 

The  forest  path  glittered  with  well-trodden 
snow,  and  the  trees  on  every  hand  were  strung 
with  diamonds  that  the  clear  rays  of  the  winter 
sunshine  made  brilliant  beyond  conception. 
Icicles  hung  like  spears  from  every  post  and 
fence-rail,  and  the  whole  world  was  glowing 
like  fairy  land. 

Little  cared  we  for  cold  or  toil,  and  our  load 
was  soon  deposited  at  Granny's  fireside. 
*'  Arrah !  didn't  I  tell  yez  now,"  exclaimed  the 
delighted  woman,  ''  when  yez  tould  me  to  put 
by  me  wheel  the  day  P  Och,  nanny  mavoumeen ! 
It's  meself  that  know'd  it.  'I  must  keep  my 
distaff  ready,  and  God  would  sind  the  flax!' 
and  here  it  comes ;  and  ye,  wi'  your  eyes  so  rid  • 
There  was  noe  meal  in  kist,  noe  pertaties  in  the 
bin,  and  noe  meat  in  the  bar'l.  Ach,  nannie 
cushla !  yeVe  no  faith,  ye've  no  faith !" 
I  never  forgot  Granny  Allison's  proverb :  "  Keep 
the  distaff  ready,  and  God  will  send  the  flax." 
Itlayhap,  I  did  not  quite  understand  its  meaning 
then,  at  ten  years  old.     But  I  went  my  way 


pondering.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  its  full  sig- 
nificance was  revealed.  But  as  I  grew  into 
womanhood,  as  the  cares  and  duties  of  life  came 
upon  me,  as  the  obligations  and  reaponsibilitieg 
which  my  surroundings  imposed  called  for  ac- 
tion, I  slowly  learned  the  import  of  those  deep- 
meaning  words ;  learned  there  were  other  dis- 
tafib  and  other  spindles  than  those  with  which 
we  spin  threads  to  weave  into  garments  to  V 
kept  ready  for  use,  and  also  that  there  tras 
other  flax  which  the  good  God  send«  us  th^i 
that  which  goes  through  the  heckle ;  and  tho5« 
that  kept  not  the  distaff  ready,  and  the  spind^ 
bright  for  turning,  and  the  foot  strong  for  tbe 
treadle,  would  fail  to  draw  out  day  by  day  tht 
strongest  and  ma?t  durable  threads  for  the'tr 
own  and  the  world's  good. 

As  I  went  forth  into  the  world,  among  it§ 
bursting  buds  and  flowers  of  spring,  I  notice! 
the  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  the  golden  grair. 
dropped  therein;  the  birds  building  thejr 
nests  among  the  trees  and  grasses;  the  bcfj 
among  the  maple  buds,  and  the  hen  preparini: 
for  her  brood ;  the  brooks  wearing  their  ovii 
channels;  the  violets  gathering  their  bine,  and 
the  rose  its  red.  I  asked  myself,  Has  all  Nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  instinct  and  intuition  t  • 
lead  it  to  be  earnest,  indnstriouF,  and  persisteiit 
in  its  work — all  but  the  human  life  ? 

The  spring  gave  place  to  somnKer  ani 
autumn;  the  flower  |)erfected  seeds;  tb-- 
yellow  com  grew  into  a  harvest;  the  hirda  filled 
their  nest  with  life  that  flutter  away  when  tl.* 
snows  come ;  the  bees  laid  up  their  honey,  an-i 
the  brooks  had  worn  deeper  channels.  Bi' 
where  was  the  instinctive  life  and  freedom  r : 
my  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  those  that  szz- 
rounded  me?  what  had  we  done  to  ^>' 
health,  plenty,  life  and  joy  to  the  future  P  ^Ta* 
our  distaff  always  ready,  and  otir  feet  npon  tb* 
treadle  f    How  many  bundles  of  Bhinin<»  iLi 
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had  rotted?  God  tent  flax  that  might  have 
been  drawn  into  beautiful  threads,  if  we  bad 
been  ready  for  the  bleflsing,  ready  to  act  our 
part  in  tbe  great  drama  of  life's  usefulness. 

Jtiut  our  wheel  was  set  aside  by  conventional- 
ism. The  distaff  was  not  in  fashion,  custom  bad 
made  tbe  treadle  vulgar,  and  the  golden  hours 
went  by  and  no  work  was  dene.  There  was  no 
bread  for  winter,  no  flower-seeds  for  the  spring- 
time, no  birds  to  come  back  and  twitter  their 
loves  in  our  listless  ears,  no  meandering  brooks 
among  the  circumscribed  existence  watering  the 
violets  and  roses  of  a  healthy,  happy  existence ; 
only   (oh,  pitiful  tale !)  a  waste,  dead  pool  of 


stagnant  water,  giving   out   its   miasmas  and 
death. 

Shall  human  bees  lay  by  no  honey,  and 
human  hens  prepare  no  neat  for  future  loves. 
Ah!  let  us  once  more  try  to  get  out  the  old 
wheel  of  usefulness,  and,  keeping  the  distaff 
always  ready,  and  the  fool  strong  for  work, 
despite  custom,  fashion,  oonventioDalism,  or 
law,  be  a  law  unto  ourselves,  and  carefully 
using  the  flax  that  God  sends,  take  Into  our 
own  souls  rest  and  peace,  with  faith,  like  Gran- 
ny Allison's,  that  to  every  huaan  soul  that 
"keeps  the  distaff  ready,  God  will  eend  the 
flax." 


-•-♦■ 


-•-♦■ 


Ordinarily,    Never. 


BT  F.   K.   HAT£8,  H.  S. 


^  '  "O  OW  did  you  like  the  Cantata  at  the  Sem- 
-*— i-  inary  last  night,  iJatherK*  I  enjoyed 
it  greatly.  The  singing  was  excellent,  the  parts 
were  wall  sustained ;  and  the  white  drosses,  gaily 
festooned  with  flowers ;  the  wreaths  and  the  gar- 
lands ;  and  above  all,  the  bright  faces ;  the 
spirited  songs,  and  the  graceful  movements  of 
the  girls,  lent  such  a  charm  as  girls  only  can 
lend  to  any  scene  in  life.  But,  my  daughter, 
vocation  trains  obnervation.  Those  Seminary 
girls  have  large  brains  and  height  eyes,  but  they 
axe  thin ;  they  need  the  development,  the  round- 
ness and  figure,  which  more  muscle  and  a  better 
nutrition  would  give.  Very  few  of  that  troop 
of  girls  will  ever  fill  out  the  outline  and  the  full 
and  beautiful  proportions  of  a  well-developed 
'womanhood.  How  can  they  ?  They  have  none 
of  those  free  zomping  exercises  in  which  the 
element  of  play  and  abandon  enters  at  wilL 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  animue  of  a  free  spirit 
enter  the  limbs  and  send  the  blood  tingling  to 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Exercise,  we  say,  develops  and  strengthens 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  it  is  true  only  in  a 
limited  sense  as  to  the  nervous  system.  TV  ben 
this  is  exercised  so  constantly,  and  without  the 
balancing  and  bracing  effect  of  the  muscular 
exercise,  its  activity  and  its  sensibility  are  in- 
tensified ;  but  it  neither  grows  nor  is  strength- 
ened. 'J  here  can  not  be  growth  and  strength 
in  brain  without  abundant  nutrition ;  and  there 


can  not  be  abundant  nutrition  without  abun- 
dant dig^tion  ;  and  there  can  not  be  abundant 
digestion  without  free  and  daily  exercise.  The 
muscles  are  one-half  the  weight  of  a  strong  girl, 
and  actually  receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
her  blood.  The  whole  amount  of  blood  in  the 
body  is  about  one-seventh  part  of  its  weight,  or 
fifteen  pounds  in  a  girl  weighing  a  hundred  and 
five  pounds;  but  this  proportion  will  fail  in 
every  girl  who  sang  in  the  cantata,  and  some  of 
them  have  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  quantity. 

The  blood  they  do  make,  shut  out  so  much 
from  the  free  air  and  open  light  of  heaven,  ia 
deficient  in  color  and  life-inspiring  quality. 
There  were  a  few  Uattc  mat  faces,  which  made 
me  think  of  the  disease  the  doctors  call  anemia 
or  the  pale 'blood  disease.  Want  of  light  pales 
and  weakens  every  living  thing,  and,  since  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  the  spectroscope,  it  is  a 
question  eub  judiee  whether  the  blood  does  not 
absorb  the  vapors  of  iron  from  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere. Certain  it  is  our  finer  senses  are  nour- 
i«hed  by  sun-light,  and  it  is  a  first  principle  of 
the  bloom  and  glow  of  health.  Bo  yon  remem- 
ber what  the  Prince  of  Morocco  says  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice : 

'<  Mislike  mo  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun? 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northwaid  bom. 
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And  let  as  make  incuion  for  your  love, 

To  prove  whose  blood  is  redtUtt,  his  or  mine." 

Neuralgia,  a  disease  of  giowing'frequency^  of 
which  the  single  element  is  pain,  is  in  nearly  all 
its  forms  hut  an  outcry  of  the  nerves  for  better 
arterial  hlood,  and  nine-tenth^  of  all  the  diseases 
that  make  so  much  work  for  the  doctors  are 
from  poor  blood,  and  poor  nutrition. 

In  your  ranks  last  night  I  saw  many  girls 
who  h?A  a  right  by  nature  to  a  large  share  of 
personal  beauty,  but  they  are  shut  up  in-doors, 
they  want  muscle,  figure,  blood,  color ;  they 
have  indeed  a  flush,  almost  a  fever,  when  ex- 
cited, yet  they  will  rise  in  the  morning  psile 
and  languid.  Madamo  De  Stael  is  said  to  have 
declared  she  would  give  half  her  learning  for 
personal  charms,  and  I  supposed  girls  knew  by 
natural  sagacity  the  value  of  beauty ;  if  they  do, 
they  ought  also  to  know  that  without  health 
beauty  is  impossible. 

Said  I  to  a  lady  friiend,  a  few  mornings  ago, 
'^  The  prima  donna  we  heard  last  night,  had  a 
painted  face;  I  had  a  good  glass  and  I  am 
sure,"  **  Well,"  said  she,  **  it's  time  she  began 
to  patch  herself  up — she's  iwenty'teven  years 
old !" 

Superadded  to  our  common  human  nature, 
every  girl  has  her  woman  nature,  which  through 
all  these  yearfi  of  school-life  is  undergoing  the 
most  positive,  though  half-unconscious  evo- 
lution, and  she  can't  help  looking  forward  to 
some  as  yet  purely  ideal  counterpart  of  herself, 
on  whose  arm  she  shall  some  day  lean,  and  who 
shall  givo  her  the  words  and  the  "  one  look'' 
no  other  man  does  or  dare.  Blessed  be  this 
God-given  aspiration,  never  yet  breathed  in 
words,  but  how  can  it  come  to  crownings  and 
rejoicings  through  weakness  ? 

Again  these  cloistered  girls  can  not  have  the 
dignity  and  self-possession— 'j7o««^MtioM  of  self^- 
which  spring  from  a  sense  of  power ;  power  they 
can  not  have  without  mufcle—remember  it 
stands  for  blood,  nutritioD,  color,  power,  and 
from  power  come  courage  and  endurance.  As 
surely  as  they  live,  some  of  these  girls  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  and  he  will  dis- 
cover that  their  malady  has  been  slowly  wrought 
into  the  grain  and  fibre  of  their  being,  and  the 
cure,  if  ever  it  be  radical,  must  be  long  deferred. 
Even  now,  some  of  them  are  "  very  nervous,** 
have  frequent  colds,  headaches,  and  imperfect 
sleep.  It  is  a  war  among  the'members,  a  game 
of  the  right  hand  against  the  left,  brains  against 
muscle,  mind  against  body,  and  body  will  win, 
not  by  strength,  but  by  the  might  of  weakness — 
strange  paradox,  **  mighty  weak  r 
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It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  girls  to  be  enti%1 
separated  from  the  society  and  employmeDts  <i 
home  while  acquiring  knowledge  from  hok 
Girls  should  elevate  and  honor  by  doing,  ib^ 
all  parts  of  the  work  belonging  to  the  keesid 
and  adorning  of  a  home  in  house,  gardes,  v 
grounds,  and  in  the  care  of  pet  animals.  Bd 
is  no  substitute  for  these  employmeota  ci;  t^ 
large  scale,  as  health-inspiring  exerciKi 
girls.  They  ean  be  as  truly  artUtts  in  t^ 
tails  of  home  life,  as  in  tbeir  dreas,  or  iritLii:] 
pencil. 

A  banker's  half-invalid  wife  told  me  that  is\ 
she  was  driven  to  do  her  own  work,  even  to  J 
washing,  and,  said  she,  "  I  was  infiaitelj  Vd 
in  health  and  ehesr/ulness  for  it ;  but  a  tboBtta 
might  have  told  me  so,  and  I  would  not  M 
believed  it."  How  many  others  are  "cuj 
blind"  to  opportunities  for  health  and  ple»^ 
just  at  their  right  hand.  This  woman  laiifi 
discovery,  waking  up  her  lifeleas,  maseoUr  fi^ 
tem,  she  brought ,  the  health  and  cl»e; : 
doctor's  art  could  give.    Aye, 

"  That  which  makes  nn  have  no  need  of  ^^ 
That's  physic,  indeed." 

**  But,  father,  you  know  they  hafs  tb 
regular  gymnastics  in  the  Seminary." 

Yes,  and  that's  a  part  of  the  ricr  of  {' 
they  dull  and  tire  from  monotony ;  «.a 
them    are    essentially    unnatural,   ani  '^- 
very    character    of    method    and   drill 
tbem  discipline,  rather  than  recreation, 
can  not  long  beat  the  air  for  exercise  as^  3s 
the  virtue  of  exercise  in  it,  no  more  than  vr 
love,  or  laugh,-  or  frolic  by  rule. 

Do  you  remember,  Mary,  the  two  yomif:  J^ 

we  saw  at  B ?   They  had  just  gai^ 

at  a  seminary  of  note^and  so  important  uiiti 
event  seem  to  them^that  all  subseqnst  £ 
even  long-previous  transpirings  wcredat^cit^ 
this  epoch,  so  long  before  or  alter  they  frs^ 
They  appeared  to  be  well-trained  in  ^"^ 
music,  and  almost  to  affectation  in  the  psoerj 
ties.  They  were  girls  of  some  tme  prio-  *■ 
saw,  as  I  think,  something  of  the  abeaz^^ 
going  fresh  with  academic  honon  into  as  ^ 
tution  for  invalids.  The  mother  was  stroa: « 
able  to  lead  about  and  be  sonrant  to  her  '^-^ 
daughters.  These  were  dyspeptic  and  bk-  -:-' 
their  "  sphere'*  invalidism.  Cut  bmto  f  ^"' 
dreaming,  nor  in  thinking  only,  but  ic  ^^ 
and  the  power  to  do,  are  we  to  make  cba^' 
and  to  "  inherit  the  earth."  Here  ^ww  ^ 
ing  and  accomplishments,  so  called,  and  is  > 
getting,  disuse  and  loss  of  the  power  to  ^ 
to  enjoy  thenu    They  did  not  ae«B  to  bi^  * 


^^s^^^^^^ 
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fully  around  for  some  sharp  sauce,  to  quicken 
appetite,  and  end  by  saying,  "  I  can't  eat,  every 
thing  tastes  so  horribly.' 


vacity,  nature  was  schooled  out  of  them, 
icy  w«nt  about  exercise,  not  as  though  there 
^re  in  it  any  element  of  play,  but  as  though  it 
^re  ecclesiastical,  or  judicial,  or  expiatory.  !      Should  that  be  called  education,  whatever 


i> 


ley  had  no  natural  aonse  of  fatigue  or  tired- 
ss,  therefore,  no  sound  and  refreshing  sleep, 
ley  had,  of  course,  no  genuine  sense  of  hunger, 
9  true  seasoning  for  our  food.  They  would 
no  down  in  the  morning  with  the  boucke 
tfute,  vile  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  look  wist- 


the  intellectual  culture  or  accomplishments, 
which  ends  in  impairing  and  perverting  tho 
powers  and  actions  of  the  living  body  ?  Or  is 
it  in  the  power  of  the  doctor  to  repair  such  Ions  ? 
We  answer  to  both  these  questions,  Ordinarily, 
Nbvsb  I 
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BT  mi.  n.   HABRT    FBIXB. 

WAITED  for  the  mom  to  wake, 
I  waited  as  in  days  gone  by ; 
But  on  my  spirit  only  break 

The  changing  murmurs  of  a  sigh. 
I  waited,  watched,  as  in  that  hour 

Of  Ufe's  young  golden  fleecy  dreams ; 
When,  in  that  vine-wreathed,  shaded  bo(ver, 

I,  foolish  child,  reveled  in  uenu. 

The  moon-flecks  kissed  my  wayward  feet, 

And  placed  their  gems  within  my  hair ; 
I  spun  the  threads  of  fancy  sweet. 

And  wove  them  with  a  girlish  prayer ; 
Then  trilled  some  happy  roundelay 

As  my  fair  castles  came  in  vieTr, 
Their  turrets  gilt  by  beams  so  gay 

Were,  aye,  so  fair,  and  seemed  so  true  ! 

Kow  moonbeams  fondly  kiss  my  hair, 

And  linger  loving  at  my.  feet ; 
But  where,  alas !  my  youthful  prayer? 

And  where  those  domes  on  gilded  street  ? 
Yes,  one  by  one  Tve  seen  them  fall ; 

I've  built  them  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
But  now  they  are  demolished,  all ; 

Their  debrit  brings  its  last  dark  pain. 

We  build  our  house  upon  the  sands, 

And  vainly  hope  a  rock  will  form ; 
The  watery  waste  conceals  no  lands, 

'Tis  only  nest-work  for  a  storm. 
The  roar  of  hurrying,  changing  tides 

Shall  be  the  requiem  Fate  will  sing ; 
The  soul  from  body  it  divides, 

But  Death  gives  back  no  vicfrious  sting. 
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Statements  as   to   the    Duration  of   Human    Life. 


BT   B.  RAT  LAXKBBTSB.  B.  A.,  OZFOBD. 


HEBREW. 

THE  days  of  oar  yean  are  three-BCore  years 
and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they 
be  four-score  yeazs,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  cat  off  and  we  fly 
away. — Ftalm  xc :  10. 

Yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  .  .  .  There  wf.re  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days. — Oenetis  vi:  3»  4. 

(The  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  is  coupled 
with  the  account  of  giants.  It  was  considered 
exceptional  by  the  writer  of  Genesis.) 

INDiyiDUAIi    0PX2ri0N. 

When  man  has  attained  the  age  of  forty  or 
fifty  he  must  know  that  he  has  reached  half  the 
term  of  his  life. — Carnaro  (Italian). 

The  man  who  does  not  die  of  disease  reaches 
everywhere  the  age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred 
years. — Bnffon  (French). 

Man,  being  twenty  years  growing,  lives  five 
times  twenty  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  years. 
— FloureuM, 


CniKBSB  DIVI8I05 
Age, 

10  is  called 
20  is  called 
is  called 
is  called 
is  called 
is  called 
70  is  called 
80  is  called 
00  is  called 
100  is  called 


SO 
40 
50 
60 


OF   LIFE,     (bib  J.  BOWBIKO.) 

Opening  Degree. 
Youth  Expired. 
Strength  and  Marriage. 
Officially  Apt 
Error  Knowing. 
Cycle  Closins:. 
Rare  Bird  of  Age. 
Rusty  Yisago. 
Delayed. 
Age's  Extremity. 


FLOURENS'b  DITISIOir  OF  LIFB. 
Age, 

I  to  10   is  called  Infancy. 

10  to  20  is  called  Adolescence. 

SO  to  SO  is  called  First  Youth. 

SO  to  40  is  called  Second  Youth. 

40  to  55  is  called  First  Manhood. 

55  to  70   is  called  Second  Manhood. 

70  to  85  is  called  First  Old  Age. 

85  to  100  is  called  Second  and  Last  Old  Age. 

Others  have  divided  age  by  periods  of  beven 
years.     Dr.  Farr,  in  the  introduction  to  the 


Census  of  1851,  quotes  various  such  dinso^ 
and  gives  one  of  his  own. 

OLD  HB3I  IN  CKIXA. 

Relief  was  administered  in  the  reign  of  Ic- 
ghi  (1637j  to  87S,935  indigent  old  men  is  Cta 
from  various  provinoes.  The  archives  of  ^ 
empire  show  that  of  this  number  the  i^'::2i 
ages  were  as  follows : 

70  to  80 194,086 

80  to    90 1C9.832 

90  to  100 9,996 

100 21 

■H0BTBB88  OP  OBBMAN  LIVES. 

Mr.  Neison  observes,  in  his  "  Contributicc-  :• 
ViUl  Statistics/'  that  in  the  returns  frocs  1- 
Gotha  Life  Office,  "  at  the  younger  age?  '^* 
mortality  is  much  less  than  that  indicated  >.• 
any  of  the  other  tables  yet  alluded  to  (£ngUt: 
but  at  the  older  ages  the  rate  of  mortaUir 
vory  much  greater." 

\ 

SHOBTITBSS  OF  AKBBtCAN  UTES. 

Professor  Gill  has  obtained  returns  iroa  ^^ 
York  Assurances  "  showing  the  same  ^^^ 
features  in  the  rate  of  mortality  desciibei  ^ 
characteristic  of  the  Gotha  Company*8  eipt^- 
enoe,  only  at  the  older  ages  the  moxt^T^ 
even  higher  than  that  of  the  other  " 

The  following  paragraph  from  The  Lcz^ 
has  come  to  hand  while  these  sheets  are  gs^ 
throngh  the  press :  "  The  American  Fhl^lij 
ical  Society  has  received  from  Mr.  FUaj  E^^ 
Chase  an  important  contribution  on  t^io  n!^ 
of  life  in  the  town  of  PhiUdelphia.  Ur.CWl 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  j:^ 
nile  mortality,  the  Philadelphia  life  tables  z^' 
oate  a  possible  life  in  Philadelphia  of  one  1>£| 
dred  and  fourteen  years,  a  probable  life  of  t- 
ty-three  and  a  half  years,  and  an  cxpcrUt  \ 
life  of  nearly  thirty-six  years.  He  zncs:^  | 
the  term  possible  life,  the  limit  someuof:  • ' 
tained  in  a  given  locality ;  by  the  probil'l:  • 
the  age  the  probability  of  living  beyond  ^  I 
is  as  great  as  that  of  dying  before  the  age  '^'' 
tained ;  aud  by  the  expectation  life  be  ^  * 
the  average  which  will  be  attained  by  aH '  I 
are  bom.  In  sixty  «t wo  yean  the  avcn^  3.*' 
tality  was  1  in  47.836,  the  colored  morU^: 
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the  same  period  being  1  in  27.763.  The  rHtio 
of  stili-birthB  to  total  births  was  4.3  per  cent., 
and  to  total 'deaths  6.8  per  cent.  The  ratio  of 
liring  births  to  population  was  2.8  per  cent., 
and  of  deaths  to  births,  74.5.  The  arerage  nat- 
ural increase  was  3.$,  and  the  increase  by  emi- 
gration  2.6  ^r  cent  The  main  age  at  death 
was  23.67  years,  and  the  main  age  of  persons 
living  was  24.29. 

Bat  the  most  interesting  facts  in  Mr.  Cha&e*s 
tables  are  those  which  show  how  the  simple 
mode  of  life  of  a  Qaaker  community  compares 
with  the  life  of  a  more  active,  or,  rather,  more 
luxurious  people.  He  analyzes  the  life  tables  of 
the  two  communities  of  Philadelphia,  dividing 
them  into  Friends  and  Philadelphia,  and  finds, 
as  his  results,  that  the  Friends  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  have  a  maximum  vitality  of  20. i9 
per  cent  over  their  neighbors ;  that  from  twenty 
to  sixty  years  of  age  they  have  a  proportionate 
mortality  of  23.87  under  their  neighbors ;  that 
their  expectation  of  life  is  24.62  per  cent  higher, 
their  probable  life  43.73  per  cent  more  valua- 
ble, and  their  proportionate  mortality  at  birth 
44.70  lower  than  the  mortality  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  approach  thus 
toward  the  Jewish  race  in  respect  of  vitality,  in 
which  they  are,  probably,  exceptional  to  all 
other  Christian  communities." 

SAYAOBS. 

Fuegians  and  other  very  degraded  races  are 
stated  rarely  to  exceed  the  age  of  forty-five,  be- 
in;;  killed  and  eaten  in  some  cases  by  their  chil- 
dren. 

VARIOUS  0CC17PATI0KS. 

The  following  table,  by  Guy,  gives  the  aver- 
age age  of  persons  of  various  occupations  dying 
at  fifty-one  and  upward.  (This  quantity  must 
ho  carefully  distinguished  from  "  the  expecta- 
tion of  life"  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  given  in  fu- 
ture tables.  The  *'  expectation "  tables  are 
framed  on  more  extensive  data,  and  indicate  the 
probable  after  lifetime  at  a  given  age ;  hence 
they  can  only  be  compared  inter  se^  and  not  with 
the  above. 

England,  males  (Farr) 76*6 

Clergy 74  04 

Gentry 74* 

Medical  men 72'96 

Lawyers 72*78 

Navy 72-62 

Trade  and  Commerce 7232 

Literature  and  Science  (English) ....  72-10 

Aristocracy 7 1*69 


Army 71-58 

Literature  and  Science  (Foreign) ....  71  '44 

Fine  Arts J 7116 

Painters  (Bell) 70  96 

Chemists  (Thomson) 69.61 

English  Literature  (Chambers) 69*14 

Male  loembers  of  Royal  Houses 68*64 

Sovereigns  of  all  countries 64-19 

Kings  of  England 61*12 

England,  females  (Farr) 76*68 

Upper  class  females 76*66 

Females  of  Boyal'Honses 69.1 1 

SOVEHEIONB. 

This  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  death 
of  Sovereigns  of  various  racos  dying  at  fifty - 
one  and  upward. — Guy, 

• 

Emperors  of  Rome 70  18 

Moors  of  Spain 68* 

Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  Egypt,  etc 76  8 

Eastern  Emperors  (Roman) 66*82 

Kings  of  Spain 66*88 

Kings  of  Bohemia. 66*16 

Kings  of  Bavaiia 66'24 

Kings  of  Sicily 64*42 

Kings  of  England 64  12 

Kings  of  Saxony 63*83 

Kings  of  Portugal 6363 

Kings  of  Savoy 62*62 

Czars  of  Russia 61*90 

Kings  of  Sweden 61-76 

Kings  of  Hungary 61* 

Kings  of  Denmark 60.82 

Kings  of  Poland 60-73 

Emperors  of  China  and  Japan 60-4 

Western  Emperors  (Rome) 60  20 

Kings  of  Wurtemberg 69*66 

Sultans  of  Turkey 69*80 

Kings  of  France 69*26 

Kings  of  SooUand. 67.33 

N.  B. — ^It  is  noticeable  that  the  hereditary 
princes  are  less  long-lived  than  those  who  have 
won  their  position  by  some  merit,  either  mili- 
tary or  administrative. 

COKFABISON 

Of  ages  at  death,  of  three  centuries.    From 
Guy,  in  Journal  of  Statistics. 

16th  century  1600  facts  gave  mean  of ... .  64-25 

17th  century  8400  facts  gave  mean  of 60.36 

18th  century  2800  facts  gave  mean  of 63*41 

OOHPABATtVB  L0N0BVIT7   OF  XABSIBD  ABD 
UBMABUIED. 

Number  of  married  persons  gave  mean  of  6^77 
Number  unmarried  persons  gave  mean  of  62* 
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STUDIES    IN    HYGIENE. 


Ebst. — There  comes  a  time  in  a  man's 
life  when  he  looks  oat  for  pauses  and  periods 
of  rest.     There  is  a  time  when  a  man  is  over- 
flowiDg  with  energy.     He  both  finds  work  and 
makes  work.    He  cuts  down  trees  in  the  forest 
of  difficulty.    He  fights  with  windmills.     He 
sketches  out  a  programme  which  it  would  take 
several  lifetimes  to  encompass.    He  puts  no  limit 
to  his  energies  or  his  range  of  possibilities.   By- 
and-by  a  man  finds  that  his  sphere  is  strictly 
limited  and  defined.    Ho  seeks  to  curtail  rather 
than  extend  his  engagements.    He  no  longer 
thinks  that  he  can  know  every  body  and  go  ev- 
erywhere, but  recognizes  that  in  fieust  ho  can, 
comparatively,  only  know  few  persons  and  go 
to  a  few  places.    He  understands  small  econo- 
mies of  time  and  circumstances.    He  appreciates 
the  laistez  faire.    He  has  a  growing  opinion  in 
favor  of  holidays.     Instead  of  being   always 
busy,  he  appreciates  pauses  from  business.     He 
studies  to  be  quiet.     He  begins  to  think  that 
speech  is  silvern  and  silence  is  golden.     IJe  ap- 
preciates rest.    He  appreciates  rest  if  it  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  work,  according  to  tiie  laws  of 
action  and  reaction.    Hence,  if  you  can  econo- 
mize seasons  of  rest  you  secure  opportunities 
of  work.    In  New  York  every  man  seems  in  a 
hurry,  and  every  man  has  his  programme  too 
full.    You  note  the  New  Yorker's  short,  quick 
and  somewhat  impatient  walk.    If  he  goes  out 
to  dinner,  he  has  been  working  up  to  the  last 
minute ;  at  a  place  of  amusement  he  is  too  thor- 
oughly tired  to  enjoy  himself;  even  on  a  holi- 
day he  is  busy  with  his  schemes  of  work.    A 
man  can  do  no  justice  to  dinner,  holiday,  or  con- 
cert when  his  most  pressing  need  is  that  he 
should  lie  upon  a  sofa  or  go  to  bed.    Hence 
come  nervousness,  indigestion,  bad  nights,  fatty 
degeneration,  and  all  kind  of  horrors.    I  re- 
monstrated with  a  man  the  other  day  on  his 
childishness  in  stopping  to  look  at  the   shop 
windows.    He  might  have  answered,  that  to 
look  at  the  shop  windows  was  itself  part  of  a 
liberal  education.    But  he  told  me  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  a  great  deal  too  fast, 
and  consequently  he  would  every  now  and  then 
bring  himself  to'  anchor  in  front  of  a  shop  win- 
dow, and  counted  the  rest  as  gain.    The  taste 
for  rest  grows  with  our  growth  in  wisdom.     A 
child  can  not  understand  it    When  a  child  is 


told  that  his  father  or  mother  wants  to  be  quiet, 
the  sentence  is  a  wonderment  to  him.  Mrs. 
Schimmelpennick  says  that  when  she  was  a 
child  of  six,  her  parents  taught  hec  to  fold  her 
hands  and  be  quiet  for  half  an  hour.  Tbi^ 
valuable  art  might  be  taught  at  our  ochoole. 
even  if  charged  for  as  an  extra.  The  taste  for 
quiet  and  thoughtfulness  ought  to  be  developed 
as  much  as  any  other  taste.  Rest  is  an  invest- 
ment for  action.  It  is  also  rather  a  true  ele- 
ment in  good  workmanship.  An  editor  once 
told  me  that  though  his  town  contribators  sent 
him  the  brightest  papers,  he  always  detected  a 
peculiar  mellowness  and  finish  about  the  mea 
who  wrote  in  the  country.  I  knew  an  impoxt- 
ant  Crown  official,  whose  hours  were  from  10 
to  8.  He  bad  to  sign  his  name  to  papeis; 
and  as  a  great  deal  depended  upon  his  aigna- 
ture,  he  was  very  cautious  and  chary  how  he 
gave  it.  After  8  o'clock  struck,  no  beseech- 
ing powers  of  suitors  or  solicitors  could  induce 
him  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  He  wonld  nat 
contaminate  the  quality  of  his  work  by  doing 
too  much  of  it.  He  wonld  not  impair  his  res', 
by  continuing  his  work.  And  so  ho  folfillel 
the  duties  of  his  office  for  exactly  fifty  years 
before  he  retired  on  full  pay  from  the  serrioe 
of  his  country.  And  when  impatient  people 
blame  lawyers  for  being  slow,  and  offices  for 
closing  punctually,  and  shops  for  shutting  earlr 
and,  generLlly  speaking,  the  wider  adaptations 
of  our  day  to  periods  of  holiday  and  rest,  thej 
should  recollect  that  these  things  are  the  les- 
sons of  experience  and  the  philosophy  of  society 
and  life. — Englith  Feper. 

SuNBATHfl.  —  These  baths  should  be 
taken  with  care  at  first,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  gradually  increased  un- 
til there  be  exposure  from  twenty  to  sixty  min- 
utes, but  never  so  long  as  to  be  followed  by  i 
burning  sensation  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Of 
course,  the  stronger  the  patient,  and  the  greatn- 
the  effect  desired,  the  longer  they  should  he 
continued.  If  the  patient  be  weak,  and  a  pov- 
erful  action  be  not  desirable,  the  body  may  le 
lightly  covered  with  white  clothing,  and  tbe 
person  sit  or  lie  in  the  sunshine  for  hours  if  th? 
heat  bo  not  great.  Care  should  always  beta- 
ken  to  avoid  debilitation  or  prostration,  which 
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ill  result  from  long  exposure  to  great  heat  All 
irts  of  the  body  should  be  exposed  alternately, 
*  turned  to  the  light.  These  baths  may  bo  ta- 
in daily  when  the  heat  is  not  too  great,  bat 
)ver  either  immediatoly  before  or  after  a  meal. 
mi  or  tri-weekly  in  mid-summer  will  be  all 
fficient  The  head  may  be  kept  cool  by  pat- 
ig  a  wet  cloth  on  it,  and  if  there  be  naasea, 
»of  cold  water  may  be  taken.— ^.  TTalUr, 
J), 

IIygiexb  and  Alcohol. — Twenty-six 
3n  were  once  traveling  oTera  Western  plain, 
was  Tery  cold,  and  they  were  obliged  to  camp 
t,  with  food  bat  no  fire.  They  also  had 
snty  of  whisky.  One  of  the  namber  was  a 
ysician,  and  before  the  men  retired  he  deliv- 
zd  the  following  speech: 

'* '  As  we  can't  get  wood,  boys,  we  must  keep 
irm,  or  at  least  alive,  thioagh  the  powers  of 
uiam  Vis  Medieatrix  Naiura,  She  is  all  right 
any  weather,  if  we  don't  clog  her  up  and 
cker  her  foroas.  If  I  have  got  any  medical 
owledge  at  all,  I  am  going  to  use  it  to-night, 
d  the  first  thing  I  begin  with  is  this :  I  am 
fond  of  whisky  as  any  man  dare  be ;  but,  by 
I  gods,  the  man  that  gets  drunk  to-night  to 
;p  warm  won't  see  daylight.  When  the  great 
»d  of  the  TJni verse  made  man  the  boss  work- 
ii  of  the  eaith,  he  made  all  other  things  first, 
d  the  elements,  too.  not  to  rule  over  him  and 
kill  him,  but  to  hunker  down  to  his  wants. 
1,  boys,  whisky  was  scored  out  of  that  bill 
fare.  The  vis  medieatrix  natures  is  the  highest 
all  other  things,  and  if  she  ain't  splintered 
by  our  own  folly  she  will  ride  safely  through 
J  storm.  We  have  got  to  keep  stirring  round 
hndJlo  up  in  the  straw  of  the  wagons,  as 
ny  of  us  as  oin  cram  in  together.  Each  one 
I  keep  the  other  warm.  We  must  all  eat  as 
cb  sa  possible,  but  whisky  ain't  the  thing.' 
is  is  what  I  told  them  all,  but  very  few 
ided^  me.  I  didn't  taste  a  drop,  nor  did  Car- 
nor  Finley.  We  then  huddled  in  together 
the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  our  wagon.  We 
k  off  our  boots  and  overcoats,  and  then  got 
the  straw  and  put  our  blankets  over  us,  and 
'  overcoats  on  the  top  of  them.  We  were 
y  cold,  but  did  not  suffer  or  freese.  Clark, 
lly  and  Tanner  were  very  co!d,  and  we  heard 
m  yelling  nearly  all  night.  They  suffered 
y  much,  but  were  not  frozen ;  they  drank 
y  littlo  whisky,  but  they^  took  sevezal  thin 
iks  in  the  run  of  the  night.  Seven  other 
0W9,  that  drank  a  good  deal,  had  their  toes 


and  fingers  scorched,  but  they  got  over  it  in  a 
few  weeks.  Six  of  the  boys  that  drank  pretty 
strong  were  badly  frozen,  and  never  got  over 
it ;  and  four  that  got  very  homp  were  frozen  so 
badly  that  they  died  three  or  four  weeks  after- 
ward. But  Hutchinson,  M'Elroy,  and  M'Al- 
pin  were  stiff  dead  by  daylight  They  got  dead 
drunk,  and  as  they  did  not  make  a  fuss,  the 
other  boys  thought  the  whisky  was  keeping 
out  the  cold,  so  they  drank  the  stronger.  I  tell 
you,  sir,  they  all  suffered  jost  according  as  they 
took  in  the  whisky ;  those  that  got  drunk  froze 
dead  ;  those  that  drank  less,  but  too  much,  died 
after  a  while ;  those  that  drank  only  moder- 
ately will  feel  it  as  long  as  they  live,  and  thoso 
that  took  only  thin  drinks  were  well  nigh  shut 
up.  We  three  didn't  drink  any.  The  vis  medi* 
eatrix  natures  brought  us  through.  These  men 
were  all  Americans ;  their  ages  ranged  from  23 
(H'Alpin),  the  youngest,  to  81  (Carter),  the  old« 
est  of  the  group.  All  were  equally  well  pro- 
vided, each  having  two  blankets.  All  were  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
ready  to  encounter,  and  able  to  overcome  the 
hardships  inseparable  from  a  frontier  life." 

Rice  and  Milk  ahd  Hasd  Wobk. — A 
health  reformer  was  told  that  he  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  crew  of  men  through  haying  on  his 
**  sick  folks'  baby  diet."  He  replied,  that  he 
could  go  through  the  two  weeks  of  having  on 
rice  and  milk  and  endure  the  labor  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  crow.  The  whole  company 
ridiculed  him. 

"  They  laughed,  'twas  well ;  but  the  rule  applied 
Soon  made  them  laugh  on  the  other  side." 

He  went  through  the  entiro  haying  season 
with  only  rice  and  milk  for  nourishment,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  did  more  work  and 
endured  it  better  than  any  other  man  in  the 
company.  They  had  supposed  that  rice  con- 
tained but  little  nourishment,  was  f^ui table  only 
for  sick  people,  students,  etc.,  but  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  is  on  earth  but  ono 
other  article  of  food  (oat- meal)  containing  more 
nourishment  to  the  pound  than  rice. — M.  E, 
CcrmiL 

Forests. — ^The  disappearance  of  our 
forests  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  trees  being 
of  such  deleterious  effect  upon  our  climate,  soil, 
and  sanitary  conditions,  has  been  elaborately  re* 
ferred  to  by  us  in  former  issues,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  a  suggestion  made  in  our 
pages  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan   Southern  railroad*  which  will 
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plant  ohestnnt  trees  on  each  side  of  the  track  of 
its  new  branch  to  Grand  Rapids.  The  railroad 
companies  have  a  special  incentive  to  sach 
planting  in  the  fact  that  the  trees  will  pleas- 
antly shade  the  track  in  summer,  shield  it  from 
snow-drift  in  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  possible 
mitigation  of  atmospheric  effects  upon  the  iron, 
according  to  recent  chemical  developments. — 
Enchange, 

OterWobx. — An  idea  has  taken  hold 

of  the  public  mind  that  overwork  is  killing  a 
great  many  business  and  public  men,  which  we 
are  convinced  is  without  any  good  foundation. 
The  overwork  meant  is  hard  brain-work,  not 
hard  physical  labor,  though  it  is  the  latter  that 
is  more  likely  to  shorten  life  than  the  former. 
You  will  rarely  find  an  old  man  among  miners, 
sailors  or  other  very  laborious  callings;  but 
statesmen  like  Wellington  or  Palmerston,  who 
sit  up  at  nights  in  Parliament,  and  have  all  the 
affairs  of  the  great  nation  on  their  minds,  are 
often  very  long-lived.  Clergymen,  who  are  a 
very  hard- worked  class,  so  far  as  mental  labor  is 
concerned,  are  also  generally  long-lived,  and  so 
are  judges,  and  especially  chief  justices,  whose 
minds  must  be  almost  constantly  on  the  stretch. 
The  greatest  workers  in  preaching  or  writing, 
such  as  Calvin,  Wesley,  Lyman  Beecher,  Al- 
bert Barnes,  etc.,  often  attain  a  great  age.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  great  mental  labor,  even  though 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  bodily  labor, 
that  shortens  life,  but  rather  the  anxiety,  excite- 
ment, and  worry  of  gambling,  in  business  or 
politics,  and  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  that  are 
the  real  causes  of  most  of  the  sudden  deaths 
which  are  credited  to  over-brain  work.  Let  a 
man  keep  calm,  abstain  from  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  take  sufficient  wholesome  food, 
moderate  exercise,  and  sound  sleep,  and  he  can 
probably  work  with  energy  year  in  and  year 
out  to  the  allotted  period  of  man's  active  life, 
namely,  three  score  and  ten  years. — New  York 
Witneti, 

SuHSTKB  Dei5^ks. — The  summer  season 
is  sure  to  flood  saloons  and  liquor-stalls  with  a 
vast  variety  of  drinks  whose  base  is  alcohol. 
The  evil  spirit  of  rum  assumes  more  aliases  than 
any  other  spirit  of  mischief.  Unscrupulous 
dealers  in  soda  give  it  soft  names,  cover  it  with 
cream,  and  crown  it  with  foam.  The  manufac- 
turers of  cheap  lollipop  are  not  contented  with 
the  sickening  swill  which  they  sell  by  the  glass, 
but  they  must  impregnate  the  nasty  stuff  with 
poison,  so  that  it  will  bum  as  well  as  bubble. 
Temperance  men  and  women  should  give  a 


broad  margin  to  all  who  make  and  sell  tho«€ 
unwholesome  and  dangerous  compounds.  Manr 
cases  of  sickness,  not  to  mention  drunkenness 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  use  of  these  so- 
called  summer  beverages.  Not  a  few  re  form  el 
men,  who  would  turn  with  ''  fear  and  trem- 
bling'* from  the  bar  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold,  will  venture  to  taste  "  hock'*  soda  acl 
similar  intoxicants,  and  find,  to  their  sorrow 
and  shame,  that  the  devil  baits  his  hook  in  the 
drug  store,  and  at  the  soda-fountain,  as  well  oi 
the  dram-shop.  We  aak  the  authorities  if  tbcs 
dealers  in  stimulating  syrups  have  a  legal  right 
to  do  BO  without  a  license  ? — National  Temper  cu  : 
Advocate, 

The  Ukcertaintt  of  Lire. — Prof. 
Be  Hqrgan  once  remarked  that  before  an  indi- 
vidual was  bom,  it  was  twenty  chancer  to  ons 
against  his  dying  at  a  given  age  of  a  given 
malady  ;^and  this  still  is  and  ever  mu3t  remain 
true.  The  recognition  oF  the  fact  that  all  mutt 
die  constitutes  the  boundary  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  individual  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  wisely 
ordained  that  it  should  be  so.  But  scientific 
investigation,  aided  by  and  based  upon  well- 
founded  records  of  the  deaths  of  Eeveral  c<c- 
turies,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  series  of 
facts  connected  not  only  with  the  masses  of  the 
people,  but  with  the  various  sections  of  th- 
mass,  which  not  only  astonish  us  by  the  minute- 
ness of  their  details,  but  astound  na  with  tLcir 
marvellous  accuracy. 

By  such  means  it  becomes  known  that  a 
clergyman  who  has  attained  thirty  years  of  az^ 
has  an  expectation  of  thirty- five  more  ;  that  .^n 
agriculluriit  of  the  same  age  has  an  expcctatioa 
of  forty  years ;  while  a  «09«r^n  can  claim  n? 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  year*. 
This  last  fact  calls  to  mind  an  observation  of 
Hufeland,  that  while  royalty  confers  upon  it? 
possessors  all  the  advantages  and  enjoyment?  :f 
the  world  in  the  highest  degree,  it  does  not,  ai 
a  rule,  confer  on  them  that  which  ia  to  be  es- 
teemed as  greater  than  all— the  blesbing  of  Ion* 
life. — X  r.  Obterver. 


Is  THEEE  ANT  PtmE  Water  ? — ^W'e  are 
invaded  with  dirt,  not  only  in  the  air  we  breathe 
but  aUo  in  the  water  we  drink.  As  Profe55->r 
Tyndall  quaintly  puts  it :  "  Here,  for  instance,  ii 
a  bottle  of  water,  intended  to  quench  the  lectsr* 
er*s  thirst,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  lecturer 
not  to  scrutinize  it  too  closely.  In  track  of  tse 
beam  of  electric  light  sent  through,  it  simp'f 
reveals  itself  as  dirty  water."  He  then  goes  f>a 
to  say  that  the  most  careful   filtering,  ct:^. 
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xmgh  charcoal  or  silicated  carbon,  ia  nseleaa 
intercept  the  number  of  particles  wholly  he- 
ld the  range  of  the  microscope.  A  glass  of 
1,  sparkling  water  is  a  luxury  on  a  hot, 
rety  day ;  but,  we  fear,  many  of  us  will  be 
;  sadly  oat  of  conceit  with  the  filtered 
.nght  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
sible,  by  artificial  means,  to  produce  pore 
ter.  The  purest  water  that  can  be  obtained 
irobably  from  melted  ice ;  but  even  this,  from 
itact  of  the  ice  with  mote-filled  air,  ia  not 
olately  pure.  The  water  of  the  Lake  of 
leva  is,  according  to  the  Professor,  remark- 
0  for  it«  its  purity. — Onee  m  V^eek, 

EItoie27£  r«.  Drugs.  —  The  most  en- 

btened  physicians  are  fast  losing  their  faith 
the  efficacy  of  drugs.  These,  in  themselves, 
an  experienced  doctor  ha«  said,  may  always 
regarded  as  evils.  Even  when  they  do  good, 
ich  is  rarely  the  case,  the  benefit  is  never 
iccompauied  by  a  certain  injury,  and  the  for« 
r  is  to  be  measured  only  by  its  preponder- 
«  over  the  latter. 

Mr  Astley  Cooper  is-  reported  to  have  said 
t  drugs,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  physician, 
re  upon  the  whole  done  more  harm  than 
kI,  and  all  judicious  practitioners  of  medi- 
e  are  now  using  them  less  profusely  than 
\  once  the  practice.  "I  firmly  believe," 
8  Dr.  Holmes,  "that  if  the  whole  materia 
lica,  as  nofW  uted,  could  be  punk  to  the  hot- 
i  of  the  sea  it  would  be  all  the  better  for 
nkind — and  all  the  worse  for  the  fishes." 
f  the  drugs  were  thus  disposed  of,  those  who 
:ovd  that  all  the  art  of  medicine  consists  in 

use  of  them  would  doubtless  think  that  its 
feasors  might  as  well  drown  themselves  in 

same  sea  with  their  materia  medica.  The 
tors,  however,  can  not  be  spared,  though 
ir  pills,  boluses,  powders,  and  draughts  may. 
>y  are  wanted,  with  all  their  science  and  de- 
on  to  labor,  to  study  the  diseases  which 
ct  humanity,  and  having  discovered  their 
ics,  to  do  their  best  to  remove  them.  The 
rofessional  public  can  also  do  a  great  deal 
themselves,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
!  of  health,  and  acting  in  obedience  to  then*. 
ty  will  thus  soon  leam  that  disease  is  the 
ri table  penalty  of  disobedience,  and  that  it 
ot  in  the  power  of  pill  or  powder,  or  any 
^  to  mitigate  or  abolish  their  punishment — 
pfrt  Batar, 

he  more  people  study  hygiene  the  less  will- 
will  they  be  to  swallow  poisons.  The  lat- 
kill,  the  former  makes  alive. 


Htoieke  op  the  Ax. — Horace  Greeley 
in  his  description  of  his  habits  of  life,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  happiness  he  experi- 
enced, and  the  benefit  he  derived,  from  taking 
his  ax  and  trimming  the  trees  of  his  wood  lot, 
and  exercising  his  muscles  with  this  useful  im- 
plement It  is  said  also  of  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishop Whately  that  he  was  often  seen,  ax  in 
hand,  working  off  nervousness  and  indigestion. 
Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied, 
where  men  of  common  sense  have  acted  upon 
this  principle,  and  with  benefit  to  tbemitelves. 
The  principle  is  generally  recognised  that  health 
and  strength  of  mind  depends  much  upon  heulth 
and  strength  of  body.  These  can  not  be  main- 
tained without  proper  exercise.  These  being 
established  principles,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
act  in  reference  to  them,  and  from  a  settled 
principle  of  action,  which  would  call  into  proper 
healthful  activity  the  different  powers  of  the 
system  ?-^Geo,  1,  Butler, 

Fatigue. — In  order  to  understand  the 
infiuence  of  an  irregular  expenditure  of  force, 
wo  need  only  to  remember  that  when  greatly 
fatigued  we  lose  out  appetite,  ax.d  that  when 
the  stomach  is  full  of  activity  the  limbs  are  in- 
disposed for  performing  hard  work.  Insufficient 
nourishment  and  fatiguing  work,  during  the 
period  of  growth,  stop  the  corporeal  develop- 
ment of  the  individual. — Liehi^, 

Parents  should  be  careful  not  to  work  their 
children  too  hard.  On  the  other  hand  they 
should  not  let  them  be  entirely  idle.  Use  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 

HuKOR. — "My  lord,"  said  the  fore- 
man of  an  Irish  yaiy^  when  giving  in  the  ver- 
dict, "  we  find  the  man  who  stole  the  horse  not 
guilty." 

Daring  a  fine  starlight  evening  lately  a  three- 
year-old  philosopher,  after  a  silent  and  appar- 
ently profound  scrutiny  of  the  heavens,  asked 
his  mother,  abruptly,  where  the  stars  came 
from.  Mamma  replied :  "  I  don't  know,  Wil- 
lie ;  I  don't  know  where  the  stars  come  from." 
'*  Well,  you  bet  I  do.     The  moon  laid  *em,** 

A  little  boy  having  broken  his  rocking-horse 
the  day  it  was  bought,  his  mother  began  to  re- 
buke him,  and  to  threaten  to  box  his  ears.  Uo 
silenced  her  Vy  inquiring,  "  What  is  the  use  of 
a  good  boss  tiH  ifs  broke  P" 

"  Where's  your  filial  gratitude,  you  naughty 
boy  ?  What  would  you  have  been  without 
your  kind  father  and  mother  ?"  **  I  s'poae  as 
how  I'd  been  an  erphan,  sir." . 
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PUDDINGS— Continued. 

Ko.  4.   Boiled  Apple  PuDDnro. — ^Half 

a  pound  of  apples ;  half  a  potmd  of  bread-cnzmbt ;  half 
a  pound  of  currants ;  six  ounces  of  sugar ;  two  eggs,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Chop  the  apple  small ;  add 
the  bread-crumbs,  currants,  sugar,  and  lemon-peel,  then 
the  eggs,  well  beaten ;  boil  it  three  hours,  in  a  buttered 
mold  or  basin,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

No.  5.  Boiled  Abeowboot  Pudding. — 

Take  two  ounces  of  arrowroot;  one  pint  ofmUk;  and 
two  eggs.  Set  t^e  milk  on  the  fire;  take  out  a  few 
spoonfuls,' and  mix  with  the  arrowroot;  when  the  milk 
Is  nearly  boiling,  pour  it  gently  upon  the  arrowroot,  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time ;  return  it  into  the  pan,  and  set  it  on 
a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it  well  for  a  few  minutes  till  it 
thickens ;  when  nearly  cold  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  a  little  salt ;  boil  it  an  hour  in  a  buttered  basin,  and 
eerre  with  or  without  butter  sauce  and  currant  jelly. 

No.  6.  Apple  and  Beeid  Pudding. — 

Take  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  one  and 
a  halt  pounds  of  apples,  sugar,  and  butter.  Fare  and 
cut  the  apples  as  for  a  pie ;  put  a  little  butter  into  a  deep 
dish ;  then  a  layer  of  apples  with  a  little  sugar ;  then  a 
tniok  layer  of  bread  crumbs ;  then  another  layer  of  apples 
and  Rugar  and  bread  crumbs.  Lay  a  few  small  pieces  of 
butter,  on  the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
Cooked  rice  is  a  good  subsbtuto  for  bread  crumbs. 

No.  7.  Batteb  Pudding. — ^Take  a  half 

pound  of  flour;  one  pint  of  milk;  two  eggs;  6ne  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Bub  the  baking  i)owder  quite  smooth,  mix  it  well  with 
the  flour,  then  stir  in  nearly  halt  of  the  milk  with  the 
salt ;  beat  it  perfectly  smooth,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  and  the  eggs,  well  beaten ;  boil  the  pudding  one  and 
a  half  hours,  in  a  buttered  basin,  and  serve  with  sweet 
sauce ;  or  melt  some  butter  in  a  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven. 

No.  8.    Bablet    Pudding.— Prepare 

a  half  pound  of  pearl  barley ;  one  quart  of  new  milk, 
and  six  ounces  of  sugar.  Put  the  barley  in  fresh  water, 
and  let  it  steep  twelve  hours ;  pour  the  watez  from  it,  add 
the  milk,  sugar,  and  a  small  salt-spoonful  of  salt;  and 
bake  it  in  a  slow  oven.  If  a  richer  pudding  be  required, 
take  it  out  of  the  oven  when  nearly  done,  stir  in  two 
ounces  of  butter,  four  well  beaten  eggs,  a  little  almond 
flavor,  or  any  other  seasoning ;  return  it  to  the  oven  in  a 
buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  one  hour. 

No.  9.  Baked  BattisA  Pudding   with 

PautT. — Take  a  half  pound  of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  the 
yokes  of  four,  and  whites  of  two  eg^ ;  half  a  tea-spoonful 
of  baking  powder,  and  one  tea-spotnfui  of  salt.  Bub  the 
powder  till  smooth,  mixing  it  well  with  the  flour,  adding 
the  salt,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  a  stiff  batter; 
beat  it  till  quite  smooth,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
milk,  and  the  eggs,  well  beaten.  Put  some  apples,  cut 
as  for  a  pie,  into  a  buttered  dish ;  pour  the  batter  over, 


and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Damsons,  currant 
gooseberries,  or  rhubarb,  may  be  used  in  the  sanae  va  v. 

No.    10.    Bread    Podding.  —  Thre-i 

ounces  of  flne  bread-crumbs;  two  ounces  of  butter;  rr.l 
ounces  of  white  sugar;  three  eggs;  the  rind  of  a  IeB<«.| 
and  one  pint  of  cream  or  new  milk.  Put  the  Imtter  c  «{ 
a  basin  with  the  sugar  (pounded),  and  the  grated  rind  <\ 
a  lemon ;  jiour  In  the  boiling  milk,  or  cz«am,  stirring  L- 
properly  mixed,  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  breaA-cniml.« 
the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a  few  drops  of  almond- Aatot  , 
mix  the  whole  together,  and  bake  it  In  a  buttered  duL, 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

No.  11.   GoMXOK   Bbead   Pudding. — 

One  quart  of  mUk ;  three  eggs,  and  bread.  Pour  a  quart 
of  boiling  milk  on  as  much  bread  (with  tho  erost),  cut  iz 
small  pieces,  as  will  absorb  it ;  cover  it  with  a  plate,  a:^: 
let  it  remain  till  oooL  If  ash  the  bread,  and  add  the  «7ic* 
well  beaten ;  when  well  mixed,  put  it  in  a  wet  doth, 
floured;  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  aerva  with  tmeii 
sauce. 

No,  12.  Bbead  Pudding  without  Mils 

OK  Eooa— Take  one  pound  of  stale  bread;  a  half  pousi 
of  currants ;  a  quarts  pound  of  sugar,  and  one  tea-spois::- 
ful  of  ginger.  Pour  boiling  water  on  the  bread,  and  vhcs 
cool  and  properly  soaked,  jiress  out  the  water,  and  ma&: 
the  bread,  adding  the  sugar,  currants,  gmger,  a  little  sx  % 
and  grated  nutmeg ;  mix  the  whole  well  together ;  pet  i* 
in  a  buttered  dish,  laying  a  few  small  pieoea  of  butter  cz. 
the  top,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven ;  when  baked,  let  n 
remain  a  few  minTitcs ;  then  turn  it  out  on  a  flat  ditb, 
and  serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

No.  13.  Bibd's  Nest  Pudding. — Pe*! 

and  core  with  a  scoop  enough  apples  to  cover  the  bou^-a 
of  your  dish ;  fill  the  holes  of  tho  apples  with  sugar,  vLi 
sprinkle  one  ounce  over  them ;  add  a  quarter  pound  ■  • 
sago,  a  little  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg ;  cover  the  wb^ 
with  water,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  fbr  about  cs: 
hour.  eatoi  hot,  let  it  stand  five  minutes  after  beiar 
taken  out  of  tho  oven.    It  is  very  nice  cold. 

No.  14.    Cabbot   Pudding. — ^Take  a 

half  pound  of  grated  carrot ;  one  pint  of  new  milk :  b 
quarter  pound  of  soda  biscuits ;  three  onaoes  of  su^. 
and  half  a  small  tea -spoonful  of  powdered  cinnsm-a 
Wash  and  sor  pe  tho  carrots  very  clean ;  grate  them  izt: 
half  of  the  milk,  cold  ;  boil  the  other  half  pint  of  milL 
and  pour  it  upon  the  biscuits,  broken  in  small  pieces 
cover  it  with  a  plate,  and  when  cool,  mix  well  wiUi  th« 
carrot  and  milk,  adding  the  sugar  and  cinnamon,  az:d 
bake  in  a  buttered  dish  in  a  moderate  oven. 

No.   15.    Cabbot    Puddikg. — ^Take  a 

half  pound  of  grated  cartot;  a.  half  pound  of  Iztii 
crumbs ;  one  p'nt  of  novr  milk ;  half  a  pint  of  cream ;  i^ 
eggs ;  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  Inrer. 
Wash  and  scrape  the  carrots  very  olean;  grate  tK= 
quite  fine;  mix  the  pulp  with  the  bread  crumbs,  rspJ- 
nntmeg,  or  mace,  and  a  little  salt ;  add  the  eggs,  vt^ 
beaten,  and  bake  it  in  puff  paste,  in  a  noderate  oro. 
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■Td  tbe  a*fi  at  iht  ifM  it  klArth  langth ; 
'o  the  miKht  at  the  MroBR  it  uddetli  (trisiirtli  i 
t  rT«b«i(tb«b»Ii,ltbii«tiMiiithc>lffali 
Tid  like  qnnfflpf  t.  goUot  ot  mDnthif  Ucfat-" 


ty  arHeU  whick  miir  'fipur  in  tm  Huild. 

to  dffinfr  bli<  wiafatim*  wiUpmt*  («  ^  iii#r<  ut^fml 

fpta^e  to  Hi  patront, 

?xthanga  an  allibrrtjf  ttwpy/rtmtttinmaffarinu 


IF  Pn» 


>PICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


,    SOLBBOOK,  M.  D.,  mVITaK. 


w    THBT  Tbkit  Akesiciit  Woher 

AL     STODKHta    11    GbBMAST— A    LlUOK 


B   Db.    HoiiBKoox— "Wlikt   mjitic  lumd 
en  infltrameobtl  in  placing  tbe  genernat 

of   "  HlBALDB  OT  HeAITH"  «pOD  m^  tS- 

do  not  know ;  bat  I  do  know  tbmt  tbey 
mot  with  A  li«Mt;  weliwm«,  Hid  tli*t 
in  books  bsTa  been  lud  Mtda  to  gtvet 
laterest  and  pImsdm  tbonghti  of  tho«a 
I  have  10  long  known  tbrongh  their 
rs,   tb&t  I  now   claim  them   u  bienda. 


I  hBTB  looked  in  v«in  Tor  "Aunt  Fuatj't" 
pen  truka,  but  I  hope  it  hu  not  oaaaed  to 
Aa  Diy  nje,  too,  gl»nc«d  along  amo&g 
the  G«neral  Artfelesand  tbe  Editorial  DeparU 
ment,  1  have  been  enticed  to  MTSr  leal  alter 
and  as  I  haTB  read  thU  article  and  that, 
each  so  initructive  and  Baggcative,  a  dozen 
erman  friends,  at  leaat,  hare  been  tbonght  o( 
ho  mnit  have  the  benefit  ot  reading  them,  too. 
Thej  majr  prore  the  seed  dropped  npon  good  coil 
that  Kball  take  root,  and  bare  an  inflaenca  in 
taming  mora  attention  to  thought*  upon  H;- 
gienio  anbjecta  in  general,  wbioh  in  many  re- 
spects is  ■■  much  needed  here  a>  in  America. 
Aa  far  u  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  and  I  have 
had  no  liltle  eiperience  in  Vienna  and  bera,  I 
thiok  tbe  food  of  the  well-to-do  people  much 
better  selected  and  prepared  than  with  the  cor- 
responding olasa  with  us.  Althoagb  it  baa 
been  proren  satisfactorily,  to  scientists  at  leaat, 
that  ftom  Liebig's  prepared  extract,  through 
all  of  the  raried  forma  of  sonp  made  of  meat, 
the7  do  not  really  contain  a  principle  ot 
nooriBhinent,  bnt  act  only  as  a  atimalos  like 
theine.  but  one  soon  leans  here  to  accustom 
himself  to  tbent,  and  to  coniiderthem  a  very 
agreeable  foreninner  to  a  sabatanlial  meal,  ea- 
peciallj  when  prepared  so  palatably  as  ia  uaoally 
the  case. 

One  forgeta  in  this  country  that  aooh  an 
abomination  eziats  in  the  oiTiliacd  world  as  hot 
bread  in  any  form.  Tour  little  bisonit,  teaaul, 
comea  to  you  freih  for  breakfast,  nerer  hot, 
with  a  brown,  crispy  external,  and  with  a  light 
center.  For  dinner  and  supper,  light  rye  bread, 
baked  in  large  loavaa  in  the  conntry,  in  OTens 
like  OUT  olden-timed  N«w  England  ones,  is 
moBtly  used  in  this  part  of  Oermany.  The  pest 
of  pastry  that  infests  American  table*  ii  qeite 
onknown. 

Before  I  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  be  taken  into 
a  obarming  home  circle,  I  took  my  meals  at 
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I  Anatomy  I  have  had  a  like  experience.  I 
I  dissected  with  a  promiacnovs  class,  and  I 
I  not  only  been  present,  but  hare  assisted 
Professor  in  making  sereral  opeiations  in 
Tirate  practice,  apon  both  men  and  women, 
in  all  my  experience  I  haTe  nerar  enconn- 
[  vulgarity  in  speech  nor  act. 
m  will,  I  feel  sure,  rejoice  with  me,  when  I 
ton  of  the  golden  oppoitnnities  I  enjoy  in 
irivate  office  of  a  noted  gyneocologist  here, 
besides  baTing  an  immense  private  prac- 
baa  a  very  large  polyclinic  for  the  poor. 
afi  permitted  me  to  make  sereral  important 
itions,  and  to-day  I  hare  made  one  OD 
otomy,  which,  you  know,  is  the  most  diffi- 
ss  well  as  dangerous  of  all  operations.  I 
red  the  warm  congratulations  of  the  phy- 
18  who  assisted  me,  and  from  Dr.  F.,  who 
me  the  operation  to  make,  the  cheering 
B  that  no  one  oould  have  done  it  better. 

y«iy  truly  youn, 

ICABY  SAFFOBB. 


IE  ExERCiSEB. — In  the  Movement- 
Rooms  of  the  Health  Institute,  at  15 
it  Street,  for  over  two  years  has  been  used 
ious  piece  of  machinery,  called  the  Excr- 
which  has  alwavs  been  the  wonder  and 
lit  of  patienta  and  visitors,  and  which  has 
been  so  perfected  that  we  think  the  out- 
TTorld  ought  to  know  about  it.  The  ub- 
f  the  machine  is  to  give  some  of  the  most 
lant  applications  of  the  Movement-Cure 
lan  not  well  be  made  by  hand.  AVith  it  a 
)  patient  can  be  exercised  from  head  to 
in  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner,  with- 
xpending  his  own  strength  to  do  it,  and 
afresh ed  instead  of  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
eatment.  By  taking  hold  of  the  handles, 
stance,  the  hands  and  arms  can  be  exer- 
by  rapid  vibrations,  so  that  the  blood  will 
o  them  and  produce  a  delightful  glow, 
'cet  and  legs  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
er.  The  same  form  of  exercise  can  be 
d  to  any  part  of  the  body;  the  liver 
a  exercised  so  as  to  remove  torpidity ;  the 
len  can  be  exercised  so  as  to  remove  con- 


stipation ;  in  short,  kneading,  vibrations,  rub- 
bing, etc..  etc.,  can  be  applied  to  the  body  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways  as  to  produce  most  im- 
portant physiological  changes  in  a  very  short 
time,  soothing  disordered  nervous  action,  pro- 
moting the  circulation  in  organs  where  it  is  de- 
ficient, relieving  congestions,  promoting  ab> 
sorption,  secretion,  nutrition,  and  strengthening 
weak  muscles  to  almost  any  required  extent.  In 
the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  do- 
fectiTe  circulation,  constipation,  headache,  cold- 
ness of  extremities,  chronic  rheumatism,  paraly- 
sis, and  chronic  diseases  generally,  it  has  groat 
value.  It  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Wood, 
Physician  to  the  Institute. 


Dsi.TH  OF  Phoebe  Cabx. — Our  readers 
will  not  need  that  we  should  tell  them  of  the 
death  of  another  of  our  contributors,  Phoebe 
Cary.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  we  an- 
nounced the  death  of  her  sister  Alice.  The  geil- 
eral  belief  is  that  her  grief  for  this  sister  had 
much  to  do  with  her  illness.  Their  lives  seemed 
almost  one  to  those  who  knew  them.  Both  sis- 
ters had  been  contributors  to  The  Hebald  of 
Health  for  many  years,  and  our  readers  will 
miss  their  sweet  songs.  They  seemed  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  writing  for  our  magazine,  and 
always  adapted  their  poems  to  its  needs,  f.nd 
more  than  once  expressed  their  pleasure  be- 
cause they  were  enrolled  among  our  contribu- 
tors. The  last  poem  written  for  us  by  Phoebe 
was  printed  in  the  June  number.  Those  who 
will  turn  to  it  will  find  her  words  almost  a 
prophecy  of  her  death,  as,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing verse: 

"  The  mists  and  the  shadows  of  morning  are 

done; 
I  am  come  to  the  side  that  is  nearest  the  sun ; 
And  the  hills  of  that  country  are  almost  in 

Bight, 
Where  beyond  the  last  shadow  is  nothing  but 

light" 

But  we  will  not  mourn  her  loss,  for  we  know 
that  she  is  with  her  sister,  singing  sweeter 
songs  than  any  that  can  be  written  on  this  side 
of  the  tomb. 
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r  object  to  adTertiae  any.    Oar  motiTo  it 

r,  in  view  of  the  immeDM  amount  of  mal- 
ye  there  baa  been,  to  lay  down  a  rational 
of  electrical  treatment  to  asBist  Hygienic 
nonera  to  combat  more  rapidly  some  of 
>re  atabbom  forma  of  diseaae.  We  com- 
witb  one  of  the  moat  painful — Inflam- 
f  RhernnatJam.  The  operator  will  need 
•ctro-magnetic  machine  for  thia.  If  it  ia 
;ed  with  different  tensiona,  he  wiU  use  the 
it,  wet  apongea  being  attached  to  the  oon- 
.g  wirea  or  corda. 

old  the  aflSMtion  be  in  the  knee-joiot,  place 
eitiFO  apoage  upon  the  most  aenaitave  por- 
if  the  leaioiii  and  {he  negatire' opposite, 
treating  directly  through  it  TJae  as 
;  a  eurrent  as  can  be  comfortably  borne,  and 
M  it  aa  fast  aa  the  patient  can  bear  it ; 
lue  thia  twenty  minutea,  and  if  the  attach 
rere,  longer,  OTon  double  the  time,  till  the 
it  be  reliered  somewhat;  then  place  the 
ive  pole  at  the  foot,  with  foot  in  warm 
*  usually,  and  manipulate  with  the  poattiTe 
rer  the  limb,  from  the  knee  down,  but 
y  upon  the  aoreet  portion :  time,  ten  min- 
Rcpeat  the  treatment  daily,  or  semi-daily, 
ling  to  soTerity,  till  relioTed  entirely, 
id  the  attack  be  in  the  ankle,  the  same 
s  is  indicated ;  if  in  the  elbow  or  wrist, 
Lme,  sttbatituting  the  hand  for  the  foot.  If 
)  shoulder,  place  the  negative  pole  at  the 
>f  the  spine,  and  manipulate  with  the  pos- 
finally,  place  the  negatire  in  the  hand 
on  it  off  that  way. 

>uld  the  attack  be  in  the  hip  (here  care 
S  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  sciatica, 
I  needs  reTerae  treatment,)  first  seat  the 
it  on  the  negatire  sponge,  and  treat  oyer 
riih  tiiA  positire ;  lastly,  place  the  feet  in 
'  with  the  negatire  pole,  and  continue  ten 
tea  longer. 

>uld  there  be  a  general  febrile  condition 
ipanying  the  attack,  first  seat  the  pa^ 
on  the  negatire  sponge,  and  pass  the  posi- 
lereral  times  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
I  column  with  as  strong  a  current  as  can 
K&e ;  then  reduce  it,  and  treat  all  orer  the 


trunk  ten  minutes ;  then  place  the  feet  in  the 
water  with  the  negatire,  and  go  orer  the  legs 
fire  minutes  longer. 

From  one  to  fire  treatments  is  generally  suf- 
ficient to  dispel  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism. Of  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  how 
to  remore  it,  we  shall  speak  under  the  he%d  of 
Chronic  Bbeumatifm.— '^.  /.  CoQk, 


How  TO  Oi7BB  STAinosBnra. — ^Lute  A. 
Taylor,  editor  of  The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Leader, 
who  has  been  an  inreterate  stammerer,  writes  as 
follows  about  the  way  to  eare  the  habit :  "  No 
stammering  person  erer  found  any  difilculty  in 
singing."  The  reaaon  of  thia  ia,  that  by  obeer- 
ring  the  meaaure  of  the  muaic— by  keeping 
time— the  organa  of  apeeeh  are  kept  in  such 
position  that  enunciation  ia  easy.  Apply  the 
same  rale  to  reading  or  apeeeh,  and  the  aame 
reault  will  follow.  Let  the  atammerer  take  a 
aentenoe,  aay ,  thia  one,  "  Leander  awam  the 
HtfUeapont,"  and  pronounce  it  by  ayllablea, 
aean  it,  keeping  time  with  his  finger,  if  neoeaaary 
letting  each  ayllable  occupy  the  aame  time,  thus 
Le — an — der — swam — the — Hel— les — pont,  and 
he  will  not  stammer.  Let  him  pronounce  slowly 
at  first,  then  faster,  but  still  keeping  time  with 
words  instead  of  syllables,  and  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  by  rery  little  practice,  he 
will  read  without  atammering,  and  nearly  as 
rapidly  aa  persona  ordinarily  talk  or  read. 
Then  practice  thia  in  reading  and  conTeraation 
until  the  habit  ia  broken  up. 


New  Pbuouksfob  1872.  —  We  call 
eapecial  attention  to  aome  new  premiums  offered 
on  another  page  for  Thb  Hbbald  of  Health 
for  1873.  Those  who  send  in  names  now,  will 
got  the  October,  Korember  and  December  num- 
bers free.  Where  each  subscriber  gets  a  pre- 
mium worth  a  dollar  and  a  half,  it  will  be  rery 
eaay  to  get  namea.  Let  the  work  begin  at 
once.  We  promise,  if  possible,  to  make  our 
magazine  better  and  better  each  year,  and  ask 
our  subscribers  to  do  their  share  toward  gir- 
ing  it  a  rery  wide  circulation. 
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removed,  as  the  first  and  most  important 
toward  a  cure.  There  is  one  thing, 
;ver,  which  will  be  found  of  benL'fit,  what- 
may  be  the  cause,  and  that  is  to  bathe 
egs  daily  in  cool  or  cold  water,  following 
p  with  thorough  rubbing,  kneading,  and 
ission.  The  rubbing,  etc^  may  be  re- 
d  several  times  a  day. 

iyh-Heeled  Boots.— The  following 
The  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
( too  good  to  pass  unheeded  : 
t  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  a  malig- 

hatred  of  Chinese,  individually,  is  fo- 
ed  under  cover  of  hostility  to  their  immi- 
>n,  our  females  hare  fallen  in  love  with 
?se  costumes  and  customs,  in  some  res- 
,  and  accepted  them  as  models.  The  pic- 
of  Chinese  ladies,  to  which  one  has  been 
tomed  for  many  years,  bear  a  close  resem- 
e  to  the  American  belle  of  the  present 

The  repulsive  hump,  the  crippled  feet, 
he  mincing  gait  of  our  women,  if  they 
it  fortify  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  ori- 
f  the  species  from  monkeys,  at  lea^t  give 
ppearance  of  retrograding  monkey- wards, 
dress,  uncouth  and  deforming  as  it  is, 
1  not  of  itself  deserve  notice,  but  the  high 

crippling  the  feet  and  distorting  the 
,  are  an  outrage  on  grace,  on  anatomy,  on 
nitj,  entitling  the  authors,  could  they  be 
:ed,  to  criminal  responsibility.  A  coc- 
»n  of  corn-doctors,  in  the  interest  of  their 
could  not  devise  a  better  scheme  for 
/imes.  Women  whose  pedals  are  solidi- 
tay  escape  with  corns,  of  which  we  hope 
>ray  they  may  hare  a  full  and  a  tender 

But  that  a  whole  generation  of  little 
should  have  their  toes  jammed  into  the 
of  their  boots,  to  do  the  work  of  heels, 
tat  their  legs  should  be  thrown  out  of 
tural  balance,  and  the  pliant  bones  bent 
smi- circles,  is  a  sacrifice  to  fashion  which 

disgrace  a  nation  of  Hottentots.  Should 
eked  custom  hold  a  few  years,  there  will 

a  decent  loot  or  an  esthetic  leg  in  oui 

population,  except  among  washerwo- 
nd  the  like.  And  all  this  is  a  trifle  com- 
with  the  mischief  done  to  the  pelvis, 
and  chest,  by  the  constrained  attitude 
the  abnormal  elevation  of  the  heel  must 
sssity  induce.  Fashion  is  at  best  a  cruel 
;  but  the  whole  history  of  her  capricious 


rule  does  not  exhibit  a  grosser  violation  of  nat- 
ural laws,  and  a  more  unpardonable  assault  on 
the  beauty  and  health  of  woman,  than  the  in- 
vention of  HIGH- HEELED  BOOTS." 

Fever  nnd  Affuc  nnd  Clninine.— 

•*  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  ague  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Please  give  in  the  next  number  of 
your  Herald  of  Health  your  treatment  of 
this  disease.  I  have  been  using  quinine.  Has 
quinine  an  injurious  or  beneficial  influence 
upon  persons  7" 

An  answer  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  May 
number  of  The  Herald  of  Health  for  this 
year,  page  232.  Quinine  often  checks  the 
chills  of  fever  and  ague,  but  does  not  cure  the 
disease.  The  philosophy  of  its  effect  is  this  : 
the  system  becomes  filled  with  the  malarious 
poison,  and  makes  an  effort  to  throw  it  off,  and 
this  effort  is  known  as  a  chill .  Quinine  breaks 
the  chills,  or  remedial  efforts,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, but  leaves  the  malarious  poison  still  in  the 
system.  The  true  method  of  treatment  is  to 
eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system,  when 
the  chills  will  cease,  instead  of  introducing 
other  poisons,  which  check  the  efforts  of  the 
system  to  throw  off  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
More  enlarged  livers  and  spleens  and  shattered 
constitutions  are  caused  by  the  use  of  quinine 
than  by  the  fever  and  ague  itself,  hence  of  the 
two  evils,  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  physician  from  a 
section  of  the  West  where  the  fever  and  ague 
is  very  prevalent,  told  me  that  the  people  there 
after  being  repeatedly  cured  (?)  of  the  disease 
by  quinine  for  four  or  five  years,  at  last  came 
to  have  it  constantly,  in  spite  of  all  the  quinine 
they  could  take,  and  continued  to  have  it  un- 
til they  rested  quietly  in  their  graves. 

Meat  for  Dytpepties.— "Ought  adyp- 
peptic,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  meat,  to 
abandon  it  altogether  ?" 

As  a  rule,  dyspeptics  seem  to  do  better  with- 
out meat  than  with,  when  they  are  supplied 
with  plain,  wholesome  food,  suitable  to  their 
condition.  There  are  many  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  this  rule. 


What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring 
up  two  children. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLIC ATIOXa 


Ib  Alcohol  a  Nscessxtt  of  Lifb  f    By  Hb5bt 

HcM BOE,  IC.  Dm  F.  L.  8.,  Leotnrer  on  Medical  Jnri*- 
prudence  and  Histologj  at  tbe  Bull  and  feat- 
Biding  School  of  Medicine.  Keir  Yotk :  Katioaal 
Temperance  Society.    Price  15  cents. 

In  thle  eeeajr  Dr.  Mnnroe  takee  high  gfoond  in  fttror 
of  the  non-uee  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  eron  the  lighteit 
been  and  winee  ae  a  beTaraxe  or  a  medidne.  In  regard 
to  the  uee  of  alooholio  drinks  ae  a  bererage  in  health,  we 
presume  tbfre  are  few,  whatercr  their  praotioe,  but  ao* 
Knowledge  their  naelessness,  at  least,  but  the  number  Is 
fkr  lees  who  are  convinced  they  are  not  Taloable  at  some 
time  as  a  medicine,  thoagh  the  number  of  physicuuis  who 
do  not  preeeribe  them  for  the  sick  is  oonstantly  increasing. 
In  regard  to  this  point,  I>r.  Munroe  says :  **  It  is  now 
seven  yean  since  I  have  ordered  any  alooholio  drink  as  a 
medicine  or  diet;  and  the  eueoeei  attendant  upon  its  die- 
use  in  eases  where  in  lionBer  yean  I  would  have  ordered 
it,  and  condemned  myself  if  I  had  not  done  so,  is  so  grati- 
fying as  to  lead  me  to  its  entire  abandonment  in  the 
treatment  of  diseaae.  In  typhoid  liwer,  as  well  as  In 
other  oases  of  the  worst  character,  in  cholera,  in  aadden 
and  violent  hemorrhages,  in  delirium  tremens,  in  rheuma- 
tism, in  gout,  and  in  many  other  diseases,  the  success  of 
this  treatment  without  the  use  of  alcohol  has  been  most 
marked  and  satlsfkotory."  The  same  pamphlet  also  con- 
tains an  Essay  on  The  Medical  Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks, 
by  T.  A.  Smith,  a  Chemist  of  London,  in  whicH  we  find 
this  sentence,  **  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  fhtal 
consequences  of  alcoholic  medicati<m  were  duly  considered, 
the  practice  of  advising  the  sick  to  take  wine  or  beer 
would  be  given  up,  and  more  rational  and  eiBcient  reme- 
dies would  be  employed." 

We  commend  the  little  tract  ae  one  fit  to  be  spread 
broadcast  everywhere. 

The  same  house  also  sends  us  No.  A  of  The  Temperance 

ermons,  by  Bev,  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D. 

« 

The  Action  ov  Natttbal  Sblbctiox  on  Mait. 
By  ALman  Bussbll  Wallacb.  New  Haven :  C.  0. 
Chatfleld  ft  Co. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  the  University  Seriee  fh>m  this 
enterprising  house,  which  believes  in  small  books  instead 
of  largo  ones,  judging  by  its  practice.  In  it  Mr.  Wallace, 
an  English  Naturalist,  endeavon  to  harmonlae  the  two 
oonttoting  parties  that  hold  such  diverse  theoriee  as  to 
Man*B  origin.  Man's  superior  intellect,  he  contends,  has 
placed  htm  mainly  above  and  beyond  the  law  of 
*<  Natural  Selection,"  to  which  animals  are  subject.  He 
is  able  to  clothe  himself,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  that 
he  should  perish  in  cold  weather  ,*  h«  cultivates  the  soil 
and  prevents  a  scarcity  of  food  which  otherwise  would 
tarve  him ;  he  sympathlaes  with  the  weak  and  helpless ; 
shares  his  food  with  the  hungry ;  binds  up  the  wounded ; 
and  saves  the  livet>  of  the  sick  ttom  death ;  and  thus  the 
power  that  leads  to  the  rigid  destruction  of  all  animals 
who  can  not  help  themselves,  is  prevented  fhym  acting 
on  him. 

Nor  does  he  believe  that  the  fittest,  always,  or  even 
genendly,  succeed  best,  but  contends  that  the  mediocre,  if 
not  the  low,  both  as  regards  mortality  and  intelligence, 
succeed  beet  and    multiply  fastest.    This,  however,  is 


owing  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  society  wh;-^  rl 
always  eztbt.  Too  much  ecience,  he  eonimda,  b^f 
given  to  a  world  low  in  morality,  atnd  it  hae  bees  t ; 
as  well  as  a  blessing.  He  thinks  piugieea  is  net  i?i 
due  to  the  survival  «f  the  flttot,  as  to  theie  r-t 
qualittee  which  laiae  man  abovw  the  Knimal.  qa. 
which  ally  us  to  the  angels  and  to  thoee  higher  €l.« 
toward  which  we  are  ever  tending.  Tbft  aigafM 
ingenious,  and  the  stand  pomt  a  high  one.  kr.  ^ii 
is  entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  wnlers  en  tu^ 
the  preeent  day. 

Yalbdictobt  Pobm  akd  Obatxos.  C.t> 
ia71.  Tale  CoUege.  New  Haven :  a  C.  Chsh 
Co. 

The  Poem  wae  prononnoed  by  J.  Arfhar 
BRMklyn,  and  is  a  very  happy  one 
of  the  prophetic  song  of  three  Bibyla 
«  Tisions  bri^'*  and  ehtana : 

**  Hark  to  our  music, 

Biring  so  sweet ; 
Hark  to  the  oounsela 
.  Our  lips  now  repeat 
List,  while  your  Sibyls 

Oraclee  tell ; 
If  ye  but  read  them  j 

Aright,  it  is  weU.*> 

Space  prevents  our  quoting  the  dangen  wbri  ^ 
Sibyls  point  out  to  the  young  men  leaving  k'-^^ 
battle  in  and  with  the  world,  but  the  fijul  wii  c^ 
eo  ittuoh  wisdom,  that  we  give  them  aa  fellows : 

**  And  from  this  tangled  web  of  wwds 

Theee  threads  of  counsel  wo«ld  1  give.  i 

Ood  grant  that  it  may  help  son^e  soul 
Better  and  happier  to  Uve. 

Pint,  trust  your  Ood.    He  never  hilM; 

Next,  trust  yourself;  then,  if  yon  csa, 
nnd  eome  true  hearty  and  trust  these  three;     , 

Tour  Ood,  yourtelf,  jfcmr  feUow-man." 

The  Class  Oration,  bound  in  the  Hme  pen^t^'  l 
Orville  Justin  BUss  of  Chicago.    Snlject.  TU 
Man  in  Society.    The  tone  of  tiie  wtM^  ofaiN:s  £i 
It  is  a  noble  plea  for  edueated  labor,  and  a  i 
society  of  talent,  even  if  in  rags,  and  does  grot  li 
the  author. 

Thb  Toubxst'b  Guibb  Trbodoh  rsi 

Stats,  embracing  all  Cities,  Townf,  aa^ 
places  by  Hudson  Blver,  and  New  Tork^ 
etc     Bdited  and  Published  by  Ma^  & 
Albany,  N.  T. 

Por  variety  and  interest  of  soeaeiy.  vaA.  f- 
Tork    State  is  hardly  equaled.     Its  Ac 
Niagaras;   Its  i9arat4^^;   its  lakns,  nvsrs 
small  dtiea,  towns;  Its  fkmons  resorts,  are  a  srv' 
source  of  interest  and  pride  to  every  traveler  u^l 
Hitherto  we  have  had  no  thorough  guide  baol  I 
State,  but  Mn.  8.  8.  Colt,  aa  enterpristag  ;• 
Albany,  has  made  one  of  over  two  hundied 
illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  and  f^ 
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and  instmotlon  to  erory  one.  Bendes  its  merit  m  a 
tourist's  guide,  it  is  ftill  of  fiuts  sad  eneodotee  of  hietorio 
intereet.   Price  fS.OO. 

A  Shobt  CoxmsB  iir  Astsokoict,  aud  the  Use 
of  Olobee     By  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  K.    Kew  Yoric : 
Iveson,  Blaknnan,  Taylor,  ft  Co. 
Thifl  beantiitil  book  will  prove  a  great  bleedng  to  stu- 

dente,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  hare 

wasted  their  school  days,  bat  wish  to  know  something  on 

the  sutrject  on  which  it  treats. 


A  Rbtibw  of  Darwik's  Theobt  of  the  Obi- 

OXM  AMI)  DXTBLOFMEKT  OV  IClK.     By  JaXU  B*  HvM- 

TBB,  H.  D.    (Reprinted  fSrom  the  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine  )    New  York :  D.  Applet  on  ft  Co. 

This  review  cf  twenty  pages  gives  a  very  taiv  synopsis 
of  Darwin*s  Descent  of  Man,  without  taking  grounds 
either  for  or  against  the  theories  of  its  author.  Those 
who  have  not  time  to  read  the  two  volumps  reviewed  will 
be  greatly  interested  in  the  condensed  statement  which 
Br.  Hunter  has  prepared. 
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Examples  for  the  Ladies.— Mr.  Gil- 
bert Brown,  of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.,  bought  a  $55 
Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Machine  m  1856  (price  then  $100) ; 
borrowed  most  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  has  suppoiied 
his  fiunily  with  it ;  bought  end  paid  for  a  house  and  lot, 
paid  taxes,  church  dues,  etc.,  besides  doing  his  family 
sewing.  During  the  war  he  averaged  daily  8  infimtry 
frock  coats,  or  10  cavalry  jadcets,  or  8  military  overcoats. 
Since  then  he  has  earned  at  custom  work  from  $3  to  $5 
per  day  of  9  hours,  and  would  not  sell  his  ™n^*'!"^  for  the 
sum  paid  for  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Leaiy  reports  her  earnings  with  a  Wheeler  ft 
Wilson  Machine  $700  a  year  for  shop  work  and  $250  more 
for  custom  work,  besides  her  family  sewing  for  six  per- 
sons. 

Miss  Sarah  Lynch  earned  with  a  Wheeler  ft  Wilson 
Machine,  in  1870^  $781.63,  stitching  nedk-ties. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Giea- 

son*s  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent  For  particulan  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Books    C.    O.    D. — Parties  who    order 

books  will  And  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  C  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  tho  money  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 


A  Liberal  Oilt  to  Every 
Subscriber. 

We  propose  to  offor/ree  to  each  subscriber  for  1872,  who 
sends  direct  to  the  PuUishecs  $2.00  for  Turn  Hsaau>  or 
HsALTH  for  one  year,  cither  one  of  the  following  books : 

1.  HINTS  TOWARD   PHYSICAL  PERFECTION; 

2.  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA ; 

3.  CLIMATES  FOR  INTALma 

A  Aill  account  of  the  character  of  these  books  wUl  be 
found  in  our  book  list  on  another  page. 

Should  our  readers  have  those  works,  or  wish  something 

else,  we  offor  in  place  of  them  a  beautiful  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY,  FREE.  It  is 
abridged  firom  the  Quarto.  By  Wm.  O.  Webster  and  W. 
A.  Wheeler,  and  embraces  a  careful  selection  of  more  than 
18,000  of  the  most  important  words  of  the  language.  Tho 
introduction  contains,  besides  the  Pictorial  Illustrations, 
Tables  of  Money,  Weight,  and  Measure,  Abbreviations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc.,  fh>m  the  Greek,  tho 
Latin,  and  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  Rules  for 
Spelling,  etc.,  eto. ;  making  altogether  the  most  complete 
and  useftil  pocket  companion  extant.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  In  handsome  style, 
with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  contains  nearly  three  hundred 
pages,  and  about  the  same  number  of  illustrations. 
Every  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  superb  book.  And  wo  will  give  it  to  them  as  a 
Premium,  when  they  send  us  $2.00  for  Tux  Herald  op 
HsALTH  for  one  year.  Names  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 
Not  only  send  in  your  own  sutMcription,  but  your  friend's 
and  neighbor's,  and  thus  do  good  and  keep  along  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  race;  The  books  must  go  by 
mail,  and  twelve  cents  should  be  sent  to  pay  the  postage 
on  them. 

Any  person  sending  |  00  Names,  at  the  above  rates, 
at  one  time,  with  $212,  shall  have  as  a  Premium  for 
his  or  her  labor  A  GOLD  WATCH,  worth  $100,  or  Tho 
Great  American  Encyclopedia  in  20  volumes,  worth  $100. 

Old  subscribers  who  wish  to  have  the  book  now,  can  re- 
mit at  once  and  get  it,  and  be  credited  on  our  books  for 
1872.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  get  people  to  subscribe  when 
each  one  is  to  have  a  Premium  Book  worth  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  Free.    Begin  at  once  I 

Address  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
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CLVBBZlfO 


WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 


We  will  •end  THE  HERALD  OP  HEALTH  tnd  nuj 
ono  of  tho  following  Joumali  one  year  for  the  mm.  be- 
low mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  bolh  miiet  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

Atlantic  Monthly $4  00  for  $5  00 

Harpew*  Monthly 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers'   Baaar 4  00  for  5  00 

narpeiB'  Weekly 4  00  for  5  OC 

Phrenological  Journal S  00  for  4  OC 

Our  Yonng  Folks . 2  OOfbr  8  50 

New  York  Tribune 3  00  for  5  85 

American  Agriculturist.. 1  50  for  3  00 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

I  SubBcriber $2  00 

4  Subscribers 7  00 

10  SubMribere 15  00 

25  SuUcriber* 25  00 

Singh  Numbers,  20  eentf. 

Addren  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  Publishen, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Job  Printing. — "We  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  yarious  kinds  of  Job 
Printimo  :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Enrelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
establishments.    Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

K7*  Our  firiends  in  the  country  who  w.8h  neat  and  ao- 
cfurate  printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sendmg 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  mannscript&  Fortenns, 
send  sample  or  oopy  of  work,  state  quaUty  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
olosing  stamp  f6r  reply. 

A  Q-ood  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

fre«7  for  a  club  of  30  subscribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
u  Tory  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserring  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewmg  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wi(b 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  wo  are  sure  that  it  will  giro  you  good 
satisfaction. 

OOREECTION.— On  page  110  of  this  number,  In  fifth 
paragraph,  fourth  line,  "hemrt  white,"  shoiild  read  *|peaW 
white  ;>*  on  same  page,  two  paragraphs  below,  sixth  line, 
should  read  «<  preparing  it  herself  with  alcohol." 


See    Book    Advertisements, 

read  them  carefully,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  you 
can  use  your  money  to  better  advantage  than  to 
purchase,  read,  and  become  possessed  of  informa- 
tion highly  important  to  your  well  being  for  erer. 

WOOD  «;  HOLBROOK,  16  Laight  St.,  N.  Y. 

Eclectic  Medical  College.— 

i?f«^™*  commence  October  2,  1871.  Fees  for  one  course, 
$  W.OO ;  perpetual  Bchola^8hip^,  $60.00.  No  other  expenses. 
Send  for  announcement.    JOSEPH  SITES,  M.D.,Doan, 


No.  614  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


jy.3f 


^bberlistmtnls^ 


K7*  ADTvansxinurTs  of  an  appropriate  ehancter  tZ 
be  inserted  at  the  following  rates :  Short  adTtstsesfSx 
S5  cents  per  line ;  thirteen  lines,  for  three  or  moie  z-.«t. 
tlons  without  change,  20  per  cent,  diseonnt ;  oac^ot. 
column,  $13 ;  one  column,  $22 ;  one  page,  $10.  AH  lir*- 
tisements  must  be  received  at  this  office  by  the  5*i  i: 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York? 

If  90,  and  you  wish  to  stop  where  you  ean  FEEL  J' 
HOME,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  HEALTH FUILT  m- 
PARED,  and  PLENTY  OF  JT, 

Go  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 

Not.  13  #  15  La^ghi  Street, 

Horse  Cars  pass  near  the  door  to  all  parts  of  th£  :  ^ 
making  it  a  yery  oonvmlent  stopping  place  fet  prr«%- 
vislting  New  York,  either  upon  busineM  ot  piais? 
Open  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  dzr  r 
week,  at  reasonable  rates.  Booms  can  be  aocurcd  iesi- 
ranoo  by  writing.  Addraes 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  Proprsoters, 

Nos.  IS  ft  \i  lAighl  Street,  New  Todt 

DAXVA    BZCKFOSD'S 

NEW   IMPEOVED    FAMILT 

KNITTING    MAOHIHI. 

SlfOOO  to  S9,000  a  year 

Agents  can  make  in  almost  any  section  of  the  <.vci  ^• 
selling  Dana  Bickford's  New  and  ImproTcd  FJJtUi 
KNITTER,  'iliis  Machine  is  guaranteed  in  iu  prre. 
completeness,  to  meet  ercnr  want  of  the  honsf b'^'i  ^* 
either  domestic  or  fan  cy  work.  Price  $25.  Send  tiii£*- 
envelope,  with  taXl  directions,  for  an  illostntcd  K>t4. 

Addxess  DANA  BICKFURD,  ^io^FnadicA  =- 
General  Agenti  689  Broadway,  N.  Y.  h- 


i-'-' 


'^  Amer.  School  Inst,."  iom 

1855,  /«  a  reliable  and  pmctiaU  Edvcalional  Burn* 
To  aid  those  who  want  well-qualified  Teache.>; 
To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions; 
To  give  parents  information  of  good  School*; 
To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  S<diool  Prop»ti«s. 
Sixteen  'years  bays  proved  it  efficient  in  secortLf  ^  — 

KIOHT  TXACHBR  PAR  THX  UtaKT  PL&CK.** 

J.  W.  SCH£EMEKHORN,  A.  M.,  Actaair. 
XMlt  14  Bond  Strtei,  A««  T^-'- 

Thb  Elmiba  Water  Cure  wiu 

be  re-opened  Maj  1st  for  the  reception  of  patJest^  ^'' 
under  the  generu  care  of  Dr.  S.  O  Gleason  and  yi^  '. 
B.  Oleason,  M.  D.,  assisted  by  Miss  L.  Z.  BrooLs  -;- 
dress  for  Circular,  with  Stamp,  S.  O.  GLEASOy.  3£  ' 
Water  Oure,  Klmira,  New  Yon.  sj-^ 


ADTEBTISINQ    DBFAHTUENT. 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  Machine 


SEND    FOR  A    CIRCULAR. 
Manufactory  mX  Floroneo,  Mass. 

Afnll  xMiMi  a:1urt  Ml  atrtaJf  alaUUSfd. 


COLGATE  &  CO/S 

CASEMERE   BOUQUET  SOAP  hat 

»  notgl  but  very  dtliffht/ui  perfimf,  and  ii  in 

«rwy  TuptH  mptrier  fir  TOILET  USE. 

Sold  iy  Dealer!  in  Perfumery  and  Toilet 


cw,xfas.'r.i'.,<iBJ-.!S5f«"anai 


1"K 


TolTsn,  elo-i  koottit  ot 


FKATT'S    A8TXA&    OIL. 

Th.  SAFEST  "J,  BEST JLLUMIHATINp  OIL  "«  in»df.    Cird  In 
T  ^u.rUriccm  ?.   Cor  flBtto-"Not  Chenpast,  but  SAFEST  AND 

'*Clii*  Honse  of  Chas.  Pratt    Established  1770. 

I08  FULTON  STREET,  H.  Y. 


THEA- NECTAR 

blacs'tea 


^HMM  THEA-NEI 

H^H^  ^  BL^s" 

■rJSSWJ  ruled  lo  luit  M  w 
U^^^^»   iTRTUbsn.     &nd  « 

^n^l^  ^    »''  oily  >>T  t)" ''"° 


.EDUCTION  OP  PBICES 

TO  CON?0Hir  TO 

XDVCTXOXr  of  DVTXBB. 

3REAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  OEmsO  UP  CLUBS, 
■T~Sma  roi  Dur  Sen  Pum  Liat.  ud  >  Club  YoTTa  Till 
cmpdDf  itp  coDtAiDins  full  d1r«ctK-iu — nuklDg  ■  luffv 

he  Oreat  American  Tea  Co. 

31  &  33   V«sey   Hircet. 

5.  BniiMJ.  NEW  YORK. 


"DOH 


Lif  tblA  Duclib]«  thflir  exclui 


.    aiAcJkjnoi  fuamatcod  » 


BEVI8ED    EDITION. 

A   WINTER 
ixr    rxoRiDA. 

BY  LEDTABD  BILL. 

Witb  Illiutntionii  bj  Forbes,  compriiing  riens 
of  tbe  old  city  of  St.  Augiut!ne,  ftnd  tbe  Nut. 
nnl  Scenerj  and  objects  in  Eastern  Florida. 

The  work  la  npUta  villi  infDnDalloD  for  all  cUwm  oC 
peopla.  TlM  blapUMlity  of  th*  olinuUi  to  inialidi  li 
CATcfollj  treated.  The  ohapter  on  Orange  Culture  alone 
la  mrth  the  .pnce  of  the  work.  B«Dt  br  mail,  peetpud, 
fiir|l.U. 

B3~  Abj  pertan  ordaring  both  the  aboTe  and  Ur.  Ilill'i 
new  book  oo  THK  CLIMATES  FOB  INVALID!!,  at  one 
Ums,  flu  bare  Ibeoi  for  tS.OO.    Addreu 
WOOD  *  HOLBBOOK, 

No.  IG  lAi«ht  street,  ITaw  Yert 


Dudley  Kelly's 

Boot  and  Shoe  Emporium, 

IM  HUDaOX  8T 

OneDHi 


F  YORK. 

o^Wrooda  n 


>tbtT  houae  in  iht  dty. 
Good!  cbeerfbllT  exchanged  end  n 


BKrs.  Tonrne,  Magnetic  and 
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Eight  Prize  Essays.  $150  Each. 


,  THE  AMERICAN  POPULAE 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

419  and  421  Broadway,  corner 
Canal  Street, 

NEW  rOBK  €IT¥. 

fielieriog  that  knowledge  upon  subjects  connected  with 
life  and  health  is  rerj  Taluable  to  Lifis  lusuranoe  busi- 
ness—which is,  indeed,  ritally  affected  by  all  laws  modi- 
fying the  mortality  of  death-rate  among  meUr  and  be- 
lieTmg  that  a  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  is  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  health  and  longevity- 
Offers  (not  as  a  AiU  compensation,  but  as  a  partial 
stimulus,  and  ai  its  share  of  the  value  anticipated)— 

A  Paid-up  Policy  o1}$l50  for 

1.  Best  Essay  on  methods  of  promoting  the  health  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  or  large  towns. 

2.  Best  Essay  on  the  Public  Economy  involved,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  immediate  and  ultimate,  in  in- 
creasing the  average  duration  of  life. 

8.  Bkst  Essay  on  the  relations  of  the  different  pro- 
fessions and  vocations  to  Longevity. 

4  BssT  ES3A.Y  on  the  relations  of  temperance  and  in- 
temperance to  Lile  Insurance. 

5.  Best  Essay  on  the  sign  mdioations  of  a  tendency  (»'. 
c,  before  the  diseases  are  yet  incipient)  to  the  different 
diseases,  including  insanity. 

6.  Best  Essay  on  the  distinctions  between  Panlysis 
and  Apoplexy ;  their  causes,  and  tho  sign  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  them. 

7.  Best  Essay  on  the  relations  of  suioida  to  Life  In- 
surauoe.    'fhe  law  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be. 

8.  Best  Essay  on  the  duty  of  Companies  in  examining 
and  contesting  claims  for  death  losses. 

Farticulsrs  of  what  is  wanted  will  be  given  In  a  drenlar, 
on  application.  s-tt 


Great  Chance  for  Agents. 

Do  you  want  an  agency,  local  or  IravtKng,  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  $Q  to  S20  &  day  selling 
our  new  7-strand  White  Wire  Clathet  Lintt  t  They 
fast  forever ;  sample  free,  so  there  is  no  risk.  Ad- 
Iress  at  once  Hudton  River  Wirt  Works^  comer 
^*ater  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  N.  T.,  or  16  J)ear^ 
bom  Street,  Chioago,  111.  s-lSt 


Ladies  desiring  to  procnre  a 

FIKsr  0LA5S  Sewing  Machine,  agamtit  easy  monthly 
instalmentM,  may  apply  at  294  Boweiv,  157  East  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  and  477  Minth  avenue,  a.  Y,  Good  work  at 
highest  prices  if  desired.  8-12t 


THE  INDEX, 

A  WEEKLY  PAFBE  DEVOTED  TO 

rasB    asLzozon', 

Ft7BLISHED  BY  THE  INDEX  A8800IATIOK,  AT 

TOLEDO,  oma 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

THE  INDEX  acoepts  everv  result  of  toiettoe  and  sonvi 
learning,  without  seeking  to  hannoniEe  it  with  tin  Bible. 
It  recognises  no  authority  but  that  of  reamn  and  risrht 
It  believes  in  Trutbt  Preedom,  Progress,  Equal  Rig^s, 
and  Brotherly  Love. 

The  transition  from  Oliristaanitv  to  Free  Re%><m. 
through  which  the  dvilised  world  Is  now  paasing.  ivt 
whUAi  it  very  little  understands,  is  even  more  moaiea:- 
ous  in  itself  and  its  consequences  than  the  great  transi- 
tion of  the  Boman  Empire  fh>m  Paganism  to  Christ: aa> 
Ity.  THE  INDEX  aims  to  make  the  character  of  tb3« 
vast  change  intelligible  in  at  least  its  leadinir  featarc:^, 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  dismwions  on  this  subfea 
which  find  no  fitting  place  in  other  papers. 

FuAvcu  fiLx.nrowooD  Asaor, JMiCsr. 

OcTAVivs  Bbooxb  FBOTniKOBAM/THOMAS  Wjcinrworra 

HlOOINSOK,   WiLUAM  J.   POTTBB,  RlOHA.«D  P.   liAUXVW- 

XLi.,  J.  VixJk  BLAJU^  William  H.  SpEWCEa, 

CASH  PREMIURIS. 

For  75  Kernes ..50  Ddlan  ia  Qrecabmtks 

For  00  Names S5  Dollars  in  Oreenhark« 

For  IS  Names 15  DoHare  is  Ore«Bh«eka 

For  10  Names 5  DoUsxe  in  OreenfaaAs 

For  lees  than  10  Names,  a  Cash  GoniiBiisFion  of  Tw«it; 
percent. 

iNDucEirxirTs  —We  would  Invito,  special  attention  tc 
the  very  liberal  Cash  Premiums  we  o&r  above. 

Whoever  collects  $150.00  for  75  subso-iptiozis,  n  acr 
thorised  to  retain  $50.00.  forwarding  $100.00. 

Whoever  collects  $100.00  for  50  subscrtpttona,  is  aii- 
thorised  to  retain  $25.00,  iorwarding  $75.00;  and  00  on. 
•  Now  it  can  L.ot  be  verv  difficult,  in  a  town  of  any  con- 
siderable  sise,  to  get  twelve  subsdriptioas  a  dav  for  cikt 
we*:k.  If  the  agent  tises  ordinarv  business  enerry  T*  t 
he  would  be  paid  about  $S.O0  a  oay — as  muoh  ac  "^vi  m- 
rcsentative  m  Congress  receive  for  woric  not  always,  wt 
fear,  so  usefbl  I 

**  A  word  to  the  wise."  Who  will  canvass  for  Tms  Tk- 
SEZ,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  as  much  ks  the  Hon.  Mr. 
1 

N.  U.— JVomet  need  net  aU  eomt  fwen  ene  pntta^t^. 
We  will  send  the  paper  wherever  directed,  axid  l?cti»« 
names  count  as  dubs. 

N.  B.—The  subscription  price  of  Tn  Ixmoc  is  Fwo 
"DoLLAMM  a  yeta  in  eacn  and  every  case,  invariably  t«  oa' 
vanee.       Address 

FEANCI8  E.  ABBOT, 

je-X5t  Lock  Box  88,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A    OREAT    OFFSB.! 

Only  $3  for  $  I  I  in  Value  X 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  Chiunio, 

"ISN'T    SHE    PRETTY." 

Siae,  lSxl7,  altor  Llllie  M.  Spenoer,  price,  $$.00;  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  post-free,  as  a  premium  to  every  yearly  sub- 
scriber to 

Demorest's  Illustrated  Monthly, 

acknowledged  the  most  praotical,  usoftil  original  Paz!:<? 
ICagasine. 

"Isn't  She  Pretty,**  is  a  beautlfUl  Chromo,  a  Bpl«<d'^ 
Parlor  Picture,  and  a  valuabln  work  of  art ;  It  is  hi^^:'' 
finished,  mounted,  and  varnished,  and  worth,  more  U^ 
double  the  cost  of  subscription,  and  togeth^^r  with  Dctr  • 
rest's  Monthly,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  investsMrs: 
of  Three  Dollsxs  such  as  may  never  occur  again. 

Address  W.  JSNNINOS  DEX0RE8T, 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  latent  numbers  of  the  llajeaca^ 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  j  ac-^ 


ADYEBTISIKG    DEPARTMENT. 
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Oonant's  Binder, 


qN  ANT'S 


r^   MUSIC 


OR  BOOK  C0VBB8  FOB 
PSBIODICALS. 

Adapted  to  th«  AOaniie, 
ffarper^,  Putnam**,  and 
Tbx  HskALO  or  Ubalth, 

50cto. 

Mosio  Sure.— Adapted  to 

eTuioiu  IhahUthen^ Sheet 

aiuiie $]  00 

A  oh*ap  and  durablo 
method  of  Binding  Maga- 
sinoa.  Papers  mad  SlMsic. 
Extremely  liniple.  New 
aumbeis  qui  be  added  as  re- 
ceived. 

We  can  reoommeod  It  ae 
being  jost  the  thing  for  pre- 
ferring MagaaioeB  perfect 
and  clean .— Garoener** 
Monthly. 

Tid%  ie  a  nieflil  inTcntion,  by  which  a  Periodical  \b  in- 
nerted  in  a  moment  between  two  durable  ooTcra.  Yarioue 
■iaee  are  made.    A  good  th^.— i>reie  Yvrk  Tnbune, 

Conant's  Binder  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  oon- 
txiTaaoea  Ibr  keeping  Periodicals  in  good  condition  that 
we  have  erer  seen,  and  it  meets  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt  in  every  reading  family.  It  is  strongand  dura- 
ble, and  is  designed  either  for  a  Temporary  or  Permanent 
Binder."~i^s<a<nn  Gosette. 

WOOD  ft  nOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  Street*  New  York. 


OP   YOUNG   MEN. 

By  If.  Ij.  HOLBROOK,  U.  D.,  Editor  of  The  Herald  of 

Health,  with  an  Introductory  Letter  by 

Bs.  DIO  lewis.     Pp.  16. 

This  valuable  little  tract  will  be  ftuniabed  by  the  hun- 
dred, potrtpttid,  to  those  who  wish  to  circulate  it  at  $2.00. 
Single  copies,  l^  mail,  6  cents  each;  three  copies  to  one 
address,  10  cents. 

The  Kew  York  Maih  in  noticing  this  tract,  says :  *<  Di . 
Holbrook,  Editor  of  The  Herald  of  Health,  has  served 
other  people  as  well  as  himselt  by  reprinting  his  thoi- 
onghly  excellent  paper  on  *'  The  Health  Habits  of  Younff 
Men,"  which  is  crammed  with  suggestive  ikots  and  good 
advioe."  Address 

WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK, 

16  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Bealds'  Bygeian  Home. 

WILHINQTON,  DELAWARE. 
A  Splendid  Summer  Retidenee  for  Invalids  I 

DKS.  PUSSY  and  BIABY  H.  HEALD  opened  their 
new  institution  for  the  Hygienic  treatment  of  Invalids 
(without  medlolnex  JAN.  1, 1871. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Heald  (formerly  Dr.  York)  was  widely  known 
to  Hygienists  during  several  years*  practice  at  Our  Home, 
Dansville,  K.  Y.  Dr.  P.  Heold  hss  also  had  large  expe- 
lience  in  tne  Hygienic  system  of  treatment. 

The  bnildmff,  beautiiully  located  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
most  deli^tlw  and  healthral  otty,  near  the  romantic  and 
bftstorio  Brandrwine,  and  overlookmg  the  Delaware 
Kiver,  is  entirely  new,  and  was  planned  expressly  for  a 
**  Cuve."  Every  apartment  is  warmed  by  SUam-'htaUd 
Air,  and  thoroughly  veiUilaUtd,  thus  giving  a  pure  at- 
mosphere, tno  txoia  all  gss  azid  dust,  and  insuring  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  winter  guests.  Cij^  advantages, 
with  pwrt  eotmlry  tUr  amd  nammndingt.  Tne  best  appli- 
ances provided  for  Water  and  Sun  Baths,  Swedish  Move- 
ments, etc.  Mrs.  H.  will  devote  especial  attention  to 
lady  patients,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  kindly  sympathy 
as  well  as  of  experience  and  skill.  The  Hygienio  diet 
supplied,  will  include  the  choicest  fresh  and  canned  fhiits 
and  vegetables,  and  varied  fkrinaoeous  preparations. 

Railroad  communication  North,  South,  East,  and  West 

K^For  Oircnlars,  etc,  address,  with  stamp,  HSALD8' 
HYOEIAN  HOME,  Wilmington,  Dehiware.  jy-tf 

Xadies  desiring  to  procure  a 

FIRST-CLASS  Sewing  Machine  against  easy  monthly 
instalments,  may  apply  to  304  Bowery,  N.  Y.         a-6t 


lAKN'S 

REACTIONARY 


LIFTER 


Is  the  mo«t  remarkaoie  apparatus  ever  invented  for 


NO  WEIGHTS   USED. 

While  adapted  to  the  lowers  of  the  athlete,  it  fs  equally 
so  to  women  and  children,  or  to  persons  in  the  most  deli- 
cate state  of  health. 

A  few  minutes  exercise  each  day  snlBoient,  and  if  taken 
at  night,  induces  refreshing  sleep. 

It  is  at  once  more  beantifal,  oompset.  and  durable,  be- 
sides bemg  much  cheaper,  than  any  other  good  apparatus 
for  similar  nurpoees. 

Books  and  Circulars  vent  free  on  appli cation .  Call  and 
see  it.  at  the  REACTIONARY  LlfTER  OFFIOE,  S65 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  au«tf 


CLIMATES 

roil     ZlfVALZDS 


BY  LEDYAED  BILL. 

This  work  gives  a  eareftil  description  of  the  Climate, 
Soil,  Water,  Air,  Scenery,  and  Natural  Advantage^  of 
MINNESOTA,  for  Tourist,  Invalid,  and  Emigrant ;  in- 
cluding carefully  prepared  notes  of  the  Climates  of  Flor- 
ida, Nassau,  PlayaJ,  California,  the  Adirondacks,eto.  etc., 
together  with  Hints  to  Invalids  of  the  most  inestimable 
value  regarding  the  best  places  to  visit,  etc.  etc.,  in  one 
neat,  illustrated  volume  of  over  200  pages,  handsomely 
bound.    Sent,  postpaid,  by  maO,  for  $1.26. 

Address  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK, 

No.  15  Laight  Stxeet,  New  York. 


Saratoga  Springs  Remedial 

INSTITUTE.— New  improvements,  in  modem  and  ele- 
gant style.  DRS.  STRONG,  ito  Pitopnetors,  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Melical  Department  of  New  York  Univexsity, 
and  give  epecial  attention  to  Lung,  FemalO.  a^^ 
Chronic  I>iaeases. 

Among  its  tpecial  apflianetM  are  the  Tnrkish,  Sulphur, 
Air,  Russian,  and  Electro-Thermal  Baths,  Equaliser  or 
Vacuum  Treatment,  Swedish  Movement  Cure,  Hydro- 
pathy, etc.  etc. 

Indorsed  by  Bishop  Simpson,  Professor  Taylor  Lewis, 
L._L.  D.,  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuylcr,  D.  D.,  etc.  etc. 

diseases  treated,  ref- 
a-tf 


For  description  of  our  appliances, 
tences,  etc.,  Mtnd/or  eirauar. 


IL  Oood  Borne  I  either  transient 

or  permanent,  with  pleasant  rooms  and  Oood  Board,  can 
be  found  at  the  Rmsian  Baths,  2S  ft  25  East  Fourth  St., 
between  Broadway  and  Bowery,  New  York.  au-2t 


THE    HEBALD    OF    HEALTH. 


2d  £ZST  OF  BOOKS 

FOB   SALE  BY  WOOD  f  HOIS  ROOK, 
ttS  Lalght  Street,  New  York. 

DIPTHERIA ;    Its  Kature,  Hbtory, 


CauM! 


ii.  ti  a. 


■n  Hj^icc 


flcs,  etc.  ftiM,  by : 
■  II  unUIni  ohipten  on  tbg  HowJogy  and  Tfchnology 
or  IliptheriB,  Dnciiption  and  Fuholagyor  Dlplberiit, 
the  (&!■«  Ifunbreiw.  Hiitoij  nnd  Inlectl<ia«n««i  at  IHp- 
IhenB,l>*  Canfu  and  Uortilily,  Complication*  and  3e- 
qnele,  Uaibid  Analomy  of  Siptherla,  Iha  Ding  and  tho 
Ilrgicnic  Timtment,  Slimulation,  etc 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLAT- 

FOAM ;  or,  An  Eipositioil  of  ths  Fallacy  o[  Alcobalic 
Medication.  Being  the  mbttance  of  Addrense  detinnd 
In  the  QncOD'a  Conceit  Rooms.  London ;  lo  which  li  ad- 
drd  a  DiKuuion  on  llie  Uodns  Opeiandi  of  AlcohoUo 
U'^dkation.    Price,  hy  moil.  &0  centi. 

Thla  txsellent  TrmpxiHiOB  docUDirot  ihonld  ba  read 
by  DTery  oi»  vbo  woaU  nndnitaitd  the  tiua  argumenl* 
againat  tbe  use  of  alcohol. 

"WATER  CURE  POR  THE  MIL- 
LION.—The  piweHCI  of  the  Water  Care  Explained, 
Fcpnlar  Eiiari  Eipaied,  containing  Kniu  (oi  Satbing, 
Divtinp.  Eierctilng.  Rec  pea  foi  CooUne,  directiom  f.>r 
Home  TicDlmenl,  and  cuea  to  illuitnitc,  eto.  Tike,  hy 
mail.SOciaita. 

THE  TURKISH  BATH;  Its  His- 
tory and  Philosophy.  By Eiimniu  Wilton.  WilhXolea 
Bid  an  AppcndJi  by  M.  L.  Uolbiook,  M.  D.— ThlilBthe 
nnly  book  on  tho  Turkisli  Bath  publiehed  In  lliia  conDlry. 
llluitrated.    Fiice  3i  asatt. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— 

Being  a  PriiB  Euay,  ahorlng  that  the  nee  of  Tobacco  la 
a  phytical.  mental,  tnoinl,  and  aoolal  iTil.  By  Eehbt 
GiBBOKB,  U.  D.,-Editai  FacSflc  Uedical  and  Snicical 
JoninaL    Price,  by  mail,  »  eenti. 

RATHE'3  MANUAL  OF  GYMNAS- 
TICS. Ulnalialcd.  Por  iBitroction  in  ClaHca  and  Pri- 
nie  nee.  Itio  Loie'i  Syitem  Explained.  By  W,  1^ 
Katbe.    Fi:ce  10  cents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LttNOa.  QlTing  tbeir  Caiue,  means  of  PierBntion,  and 
methods  ot  Cure.    PiJos  ti  oents. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN. 

Tins  Tork,  long  In  piepaiatton,  will  be  nady  in  a  few 
weeks.    Frioe,  by  mail,  (1 M. 


AOBHTS   WAITTBDI 

Asents  wanted  in  evety  town  m  the  United  Slates 
to  conTBSa  to:  THE  SEHALD  OF  nEALTII  AND 
JOUBNAL  OF  FHYBICAI.  CCLTURE,  and  al 
Pnblicatians. 

Ve  ei'e  tbe  most  liberal  Indnccments,  and  numc 
bo  made  and  good  done  at  the  ssmotimo. 


CREAM  TEAST.'FUU  WEIBHT. 


Science ;  incl:ci  all  articles  moTti  leaiter, 
tiSbt  and  doltclous;  sarca  ome^Utd  tbe 
Sbortenln^;  takes  less  to  da  tiid  woilc;  b1> 
Vl^  Tellable ;  ItaU  freight ;  b«at  in  me. 

QflU)  KEDAL-SALEfiATUa 
The  nnlveTtal  choice  of  the  best  Bonse. 
Mtvs  In  America ;  etnada  wttbont  «  livBl 
(Or  parity,  honJtli?il3c 03,  economy  Baa  flne 
eookery.    Dcjiot  112  LISot;?  SI.,  Kair  Toit 


Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine 

Patented  Feb.  It.  IMO,  end  Sept.  IS,  1966. 
Secr^wdOu  *\V«  Priantae  Ortal  Fair  of  Ikt  dmtn- 
mn  InUUttU,  in  A'ew  rori,  oa.  26,  Itei,  a<x/  ^ift-t 

Jtdg,  1U7. 
So.  1,  FAUILT  UACHIKE. 

ihlne  IB  constinclGd  on  ■  new  princ'p'.c    i-: 
,  |»ieansl^i|L  liaiij  i  srs  snrt  TTilnaMn  tmptvii- 


Sewing  Machines : 

9.  Liability  to  get  out  of  order 

i.  Erpense.bDoble.andloBofthiialiiivpalriiir. 

4.  IncapucitT  to  Bew  ereir  deecrlptioii  of  matenaL 

S-  Diaa^raeable  noise  while  in  opeiation. 

The  Empiie  Sewing  Machine  is  eiempt  fWmi  all  rh»v 
objeclioni  Address  the  £UPIH£  BEWlXU  MACI1I>E 
CO.,  M4  Bowety,  N.  T. 

For  3S  Subsoribera  and  S70. 


to  thi  : ..  ___ 

Sewing  UacbiDD  worth  f 


EiLTn,  we  win  ai 


Important  to  Merchants  and 
Kannfiictarers 


WHO  -WISH  TO 


Increase  their  Business. 


"Tol^osowiihlnjrl 
tDf,lt.e«  ■■ 


MERCANTILE  i  STATISTICAL  AGEya 
I  I  I  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ADVEETISISa    DEPABTMENT. 


BE  MV  YORK  HYGIEMC  INSTITUTE, 

13  &  16  Laight  Street,  New  York  City. 


A.   L.  "WOOD,   M.  D.,    Physician. 


Tna  otjntiof  thlt  liul:ti]tian,  which  ho*  b«3  niDcau^ul  opcatloD  tor  sum  tlun  tvantj  Tnn,  uo  tvD-fiild, 
1 ;  1.  Tho  Tr««(niBnt  ud  Can  of  Ilw  Sick,  vtlhimt  pTlwiiinj  Ihcm,  by  HTjlraio  leraclei  «lono. 

2.  To  fjmuli  u  [ilauiiit,  ep'i-'J  Homi  to  blcndi  ol  HjgtBiu  thiDUjihout  tbs  mild,  ■henoTci  thej  liilt  thli  cilj. 

CURE     DEFARTMEIVT. 

■niciiiBiidiBtIa'nlid)luTo1iaannoae9>fIill7tn*ted>tthl<Iiu(lttirloii  during  tho  pnit  Iviotj  yean,  guil  ItB&mB 
knoim  Thonner  (ho  English  lon^^iu^  ifl  ipokoD,    liM  appliuuxii  Tor  tlu  tnAtmaaE  of  dinebAO  toit!iout  Iho  lue  of 

jrklsh  Baths,  Etoctrlo  Baths,  Vapor  Baths,  Swedish  Movement  Cure, 
lachtne  Vibrations,  tharariedii>iicitcDsiT<icKtin*tafth*  Water  Cure,  Lifting  Cure, 

lagnetism,  QuUlirul  rood,  ■  rlsuimt  IIueu,  >(c.  etc  ruticaUrBltectionligtTC&tathetrcuCmcEtof  lU 
ma  of  CmiONIO  DISEASE,  MpoeiaUy  of  Bhcnm-itini,  Oout,  Dyipopsii,  cioaUpition,  Torpidily  of  the  Uwr, 
uk  Lun^  aal  Indp^nt  Ccnisiuaptton.  Fanljils,  PoaT  Clrtntation.  Oeoenl  Dehilitr,  Curmtim  of  (ho  Spine, 
Tifulj,  Dimuaof  fhoSkin,  Uloiao  tVcakncsscs  ana  Dis^IaMumll,  Spcnutarrhoa,  e(i.  Any  onosiihiDgfiutlici 
l>naAlion  ibinia  Send  for  a  Circular,  Bn^aiain^  fadh«  particoUn,  tormi,  etc.,  irhlehwUl  bo  HSt 

BOASDZlVa    DEFAKTKEHT. 

'Ws  ua  opm  ■!  ill  tioan  of  Uu  D*j  imd  !Ilg1it  for  Itu  mMption  of  Biiuiign  uid  PitlDnti.  Oni  localioa  !■  con- 
aS£BX  of  HOC— JV""  tha  lUnnul  Depoti  sod  Stounbotit  Landlngi,  ood  Is  tho  biuinga  put  of  ths  dlj'.  Btreet  cm 
AS  nnr  th*  door*  t«  aU  pArto  of  th*  city,  making  l£  ■  tptj  cDnTmiant  itoppin^pluu  for  ponoiu  rlvtini^  the  city  on 
sine«  orplemm.  Oor  bible  !•  sapplifd  with  the  Dtil  Kittdi  of  Food,  BraMfiiUy  FrtpnTii,  and  Ptmiy  cfiU  In 
^c  roEpccU  it  Ij  imeqilAlei.    CoiLC  Asd  See  [  uid  leam  how  to  Utb  IicaJtbflilly  at  home.    Temu  reaiBoneUe. 

irOOD  &  HOLBB<»OK.  Proprietors. 
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T  H  rl    aKBALD    O  t     UEAi-TH. 


aOOD    BOOKS. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY ;  or,  Signs  of 

Character,  a&  manifested  througli  Temperament  and 
External  Forma,  and  especially  m  the  '•  Human  Face 
DiTlne."  "With  more  than  one  thooaand  lUtutnaioni. 
Bj  8.  R.  WsLLi.  In  three  styles  of  binding.  Price,  in 
on  J  12mo  volume,  768  pp.,  handsomely  bound  in  muslin, 
$5 ;  in  heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $8 ;  turkey  morocco; 
lull  gilt,  $10. 

HOW  TO  BEAD  OHAEACTER.    A 

Kev  Illustrated  Hand-book  of  Phrenology  and  Physiog- 
nomy, for  Students  and  Examiners,  "with  a  Chart  for 
recording  the  sins  of  the  different  Organs  of  the  Brain, 
in  the  Delineation  of  Character,  with  upwards  of  170 
Engravings.  Latest  and  best.  Paper,  |1.  Muslin,  $1.2&. 

WEDLOCK;  or,  the  Right  Belations 

of  the  Sexes.  Disdofflng  the  Laws  of  Coiyugal  Selection, 
and  showing  who  may  and  who  may  not  Marry.  For 
both  Sexes.  By  8.  B.  Wsllb.  Plain,  |1.50;  Extra 
gilt,  $2.  • 

THE  HUMAN  FEET.    Their  Shape, 

Dress  and  Proper  Care.  Showing  their  Natural  Pei  feet 
Shape  and  Construction;  their  present  Deformed  Con- 
dition; and  how  Flat  Feet,  Distorted  Toes,  and  other 
Delects  are  to  be  Prevented  or  Corrected ;  with  Direo- 
tions  for  Dressing  them  elegantly,  and  oomtortably ; 
with  Hints  upon  various  matters  relating  to  the  general 
subject.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  A  handsome 
12mo,  $1.25. 

LIFE  AT  HOME ;  or,  The  Family  and 

its  Members.  Husbands,  Wives,  Pai^mts,  Children, 
Brothen,  Sisters,  Employers  and  Employed,  etc.  By 
Rbv.  WILLIAM  Ajkmah,  D.D.  a  work  which  should  be 
found  in  every  family.    $1.50.    Extra  gilt,  $2.00. 

MAX  AND  WOMAN :   Considered  in 

their  Belations  to  eacli  Other,  and  to  the  World.  By 
Hembt  C.  Peddxk.    12mo,  fancy  cloth.    Price  $1.00. 

MAN,  IN  GENESIS  AND   IN   GE- 

OLOQY ;  or,  the  Bibllcsl  Account  of  Man's  Creation, 
tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity. 
By  JTosWH  P.  Tromvsoii,  D.D.,  LL.D.  One  volume, 
12mo.    Price  $1.00. 

CHILDREN,      THEIR      DISEASES 

A17D  MANAGEMENT.    ByJoxLSxxw.    Price $1.50. 

COMBE  ON  INFANCY.    An  excellent 

work.    Price  $1.25. 

HYDROPATHIC    ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Price  $4.50. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNGSi.    Price  25  oents. 

EXHAUSTED  VITALITY.    Price  $1. 
HOW  TO  BATHE.    Price  30  cents. 

In  Preparation. 

PARTURITION   WITHOUT    PAIN. 

Price  $1.00. 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid.    By  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 
n  ft  15  Laight  Street,  New  Tork. 


Xist  of  Articles  for  Sale  by 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOIC,  No.  15  lAight  Street,  ITew  Tort. 

BACON'S  HOME  GYMNASIUM,  with  "book 
of  explanation  and  100  cutn,  $10. 

^Trapese  Adjustment,  with  3S  illustrations.  $3  SO. 

Swing  A4iustmNit,  for  children,  $1  50. 


Each  part  sold  separately.    The  whole,  $15. 

This  is  the  most  yaluable  piece  of  Oymnastio  apfara- 
tus  for  home  uae.e^er  invented.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Jc^ 
weak  chests,  backs,  and  sides  its  use  is  the  best  reme  iT 
known.  A  half  hoar's  use  of  it  daily  would  preTent  asi 
cure  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  consumption. 

SYRINGES.— The  best  styles  xb  marlret 
Usual  style,  by  mail,  $3.  For  children,  with  Bjna  and 
Ear  Douche  for  sores,  etc,  $3.  The  Spray  Sjiin^,  $2. 
TheTtade  supplied. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— We  irtiU  have  a  few 
Bound  Volumes  for  186S,  1864,  1867,  1868  and  1669  fcr 
sale,  postpaid,  by  mail,  for  $3  ^n  it  will  be  tmpossXb^ 
to  obtam  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS— eo  that 
erery  one  oan  bind  their  numbers  and  praserrv  tbeia 
neatly.    50  oents. 

BREAD  PANS— for  makiiiff  light,  aerated 
Bread  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  oiher  pofiwongci 
compounds.    Only  by  Ezpreas,  $1  35. 


BAND  MILLS— for  cracking  Wheat,  making 
Busk,  Hominy,  etc.   By  Express,  $3. 

BISST  GRAHAM  CRACEIERS— per  barrel, 
$10     Half  bairel  -38  lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTRIC    MACHINES— KidderV,  he*t 
Manufactured,  $20  to  $23. 

FILTERS.— Simmons's,  Syphon,  t3. 

Hygienic  Home  Water  Core, 

637  California  Street, 

8AN  FRAKCI8CO,  Cal. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  eztensiTe  and  oomplete  Health 
InstitutA  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  based  •triotly  oa  the  K;< 
fienic  jprinciples  of  treatment. 

Dr.  fimith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  villi  spe^ 
ial  refsrenoe  to  its  supplying  the  place  in  San  Franck^o 
that  the  lAiftht  Street  Bouse  and:  Hygienfe  Institute  fiL> 
nishes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Befonn  in  Kew  Tovk  rit*- 
The  Medical  Bifpartmcnt  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  all  «;-  .■ 
may  desire  ho^pitalitioff,  and  the  Boarding  Departnifxt  « 
well  arranged  for  ihv  aooommodatioa  of  the  fiends  .' 
Hygiene  throughout  i  lie  coaa  All  are  coxdtally  inrausi 
to  -visit  onr  healthful  Home. 

BAELOW  J.  SMITH,  M.  B., 

Consulting  I%Tsiabcn. 
B.  8.  MACBETH,  M.  D., 

aug-tf  Attending  FhysidAo. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  415 

Canal  Street.  Ladies',  Gentlemen's,  Boys',  Mlssev*  &<=: 
Children's  Boots,  Shoes  and  Bubben,  in  all  their  Tzr<- 
ties,  always  on  hand.  Work  made  to  order,  asd  IUpau> 
ing  dcue  on  the  shtwtest  notioeand  reasonafe»le  tenu. 

BAVTB  WALKBR, 
n-ly  Ko.  415  Canal,  comer  Snllrnm  Strer;. 

D.  H.  Pftmx,  JPrinUr,  tU  the  Hpgitnic  ImaliimU^  >*.  T. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

FnbUshed  by  WOOD  &  HOUnLOOK,  15  Laight  St.,  >. 


MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  CLIMATE, 

«•  RdAptcd  to  ConiumptiTea,  IiiTalida,<.Aiid  all  who  wiih 
to  make  the  State  a  Home.  By  LsDTAmD  Btix,  Author  of 
<•  A  Winter  in  Florida."    Prioe  f  1.26,^«tpAi4,  by  maU. 

Thu  delightftil  book,  while  a  godiend  to  InTallda  tad 
consompiiTce,  viU  be  found  equally  interesting  totporti* 
men  land  settlers,  who  would  flm^a  home*'!^  >.-^  i*r- 
famtf^  State.  It  contains  a  beautifid  Tiew  of  Minnehaha 
Fal»,  and  aleo  chapters  on  the  diinate  of  all  thoee  plaoee 
which  are  most  desirable  as  resorts  for  infalids,  includ- 
ing Florida,  Nassau,  the  Adirondack*,  California,  the 
White  Mountains,  etc.  etc.  This  work,  and  the  one  en 
Florida  should  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  one  who  wishes 
to  find  the  best  resorts  for  health. 

A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.      By 

Ledtaed  Bill.  With  illustrations  by  Forbes,  compris- 
ing yiews  of  the  old  dty  of  Bt.  Augustine,  and  thA  Natu- 
ral Scenery  and  objects  in  Eastern  Florida.  Tourists, 
Sportsmen,  luTalids,  and  aU  who  would  escape  the  rig- 
ors of  a  Northern  Winter,  or  And  a  Hu.  •  in  a  delight- 
ftil  dime,  should  read  this  book ;  so  also  those  who  would 
know  all  about  the  resources  of  the  %m^tiEl^Jt*^  its 
adaptation  lor  Horticulture,  Orange  cuitun;,  and  lor 
cheap  and  desirable  homes.  It  contains  350  pagee.  Frice 
$1.35,  bymaU. 

The  author  justifles  the  predictions  of  the  dtmate, 
saying  that  it  is  so  delighttul  that  no  dtssase  can  oi^mh 
rience  it  without  faroiable  efEeot. 

SEXUAL     PHYSIOLOGY.  —  This 

work  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  DlseoTertes 
in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes ;  Sxplains 
the  origin  of  Human  life ;  how  and  when  Henstruation, 
Impregnation,  and  Conception  occur;  giving  the  laws  by 
which  the  number  and  icz  of  oAprIng  are  controlled, 
and  Taluable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  beantiftU  and  healthy  children.  With  80  fine 
engravings.  Agenti  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Prioe,  by  mail,  $3. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  the  members  of 
every  fhmily.  As  an  evidenoe  of  its  popularity,  we  may 
remark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold, 
and  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  If  a  copy  of  this 
vork  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  wo- 
man, it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  hotter,  but 
^ve  them  a  knowledge  all  should  possess. 

PHYSICAL  PERFECTION.  —  Con- 

aining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  the  Human  Body ;  the 
?erfect  Man  and  Woman ;  the  Temperaments ;  Laws  of 
Human  Configuration ;  Embryology ;  Childhood ;  Effects 
if  Mental  Culture  ;  Moral  and  Emotional  Influences ; 
locial  Conditions  and  Occupations ;  EflEects  of  Climate 
Ad  Locality;  Direct  Physical  Culture;  Pnicticai  Hy- 
ieno ;  Womanhood ;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the  Arts 
f  Beauty ;  External  Indications  of  Figure,  etc.  etc. 
kautiftilly  Illiutrated  with  100  Engravrngs,  and  hand- 
omely  botmd.     Price,  by  mail,  $1.53. 

This  work  has  Ixtti  through  many  editions,  and  has 
;ivea  great  satisfaction  to  thousands. 


TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS.-H 

on  Oettmff  irell,  and  Keeping  Well.     By  Ur  ^ 
OLBAap*,  M.  D. 

Women  Agtntt  wanted  eeerywkere. 
iea  of  the  work  are  being  sold.    Foil  oontents.  aa-i  'i 
of  agency  sent  on  application.    Piioe,  by  mail  |: 

This  book  is  designed  mainly  for  women,  of  a. 
It  treats  prindpally  on  the  Disaaaee  of  Wcib>' 
indndes  chapters  on  Child  Bearing,  and  the  Cv.  • 
Jren.    Harper's  Magaaine,  m  revieving  the  w€sk.«tf 

'*Mrs.  Qleason  Is  able  to  eay  t^'nTtlifng  to  -ra 
to  mothers  which  no  man  oould  say.  There  cc  > 
diflbrenoe  of  opimon  about  the  value  of  the  pnctcx. 
gestions  she  affords,  which  are  dhazacianKd  \j  i-oj 
philosophy  and  dear,  good,  sterlin^f  eoannon  sesse.  fi^ 
wish  the  chapter,  "Confidential  to  Mc4hen,** vas^  ^ 
published  as  a  tract,  and  sent  to  erery  motiirr  :  \ 
land." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Sayles,  after  reading  it,  says,  ^1 « 
rather  have  written  that  book  than  been  ijuecB  <-' 
greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  onxa  T' 

Xo  woman  can  read  it  without  beixiK  aadr  yn^ 
better,  and  without  being  better  qualified  for  aU  tb  • 
ties  of  life. 

MORAL,   INTELLECTUAL,  AM 

PHYSICAL  CULTUKE;  OR,  THE  PBUjOSDFRT 
TRUB  LIYINO.    By  Professor  F.  O.  Wnxn.  dq^r  • 
tendent  of  Physical  Culture  in  Tale  College.    It  c  -• 
tains  over  400  pages,  and  is  beautifully  bownd.    ftrt, 
maU,  $3.35. 

This  book  is  the  most  perfect  Hnoydopadla  of  Qrms^' 
tic  exercises  of  the  most  approved  method  inesig:>-=- 
It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  do  every  ihwx.  fro 
the  building  of  a  gymnasium  and  chooaing  appanra»  t 
doing  the  exercises.  The  series  of  cxerdses  vrtk  u 
Indian  dubs  alone,  is  the  best  ever  publiibcd.  n  * 
who  want  a  work  on  gymnastio  culture  should  net  &..  a 
get  this  one.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says,  **This  is  tn^E.-f 
ble  guide  to  physical  culture.'* 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE ;  or,  HUMA> 

DEGENERACY,  ITS  NATURE  AND  REMEDY. 
Isaac  Juvnikos,  M.  D.    Price,  by  mail,  f  1  JO. 

This  work,  prepared  by  a  consdentious  and  pkt^' 
thropical  thinker,  is  ftill  of  interest  to  all  who  ire  ifsb 
ing  light  on  the  important  questiotts  of  whkh  it  tr-A- 
It  is  d reply  religious  in  its  tone,  and  oontams  s 
tnde  of  valuable  hints  on  the  treatment  of  diswi 
natural  means.    Any  person  sending  us  a 
ber  for  Thk  HaaALn  ov  Hxalth  and  $3,  ritall  hr-^ 
this  workFaxK. 

THE    NEW    HYGIENIC     COUK- 

BOOK.  By  Mrs.  M.  M.  JokesI  This  work  Go&tA:a5  « -'• 
oral  Lundred  redpes  for  cooking  the  most  psUata£4e  i^i 
wholesome  food  without  the  use  of  deleterious  eoai|«aikl. 
Also,  directions  for  Washing,  Ironing,  ranoring  ^^i£^ 
Canning  Fruit,  etc  Prioe  90  cents,  postpaid  S«'  ' 
thousands  have  been  sold. 

WOMAN'S  DRE88;  with  Bumen  ^ 

Engravings,  showing  how  Woman's  Clodixng  can  tv  m^ 
beautiful,  hoalthftal,  and  comfortable.    Price  90  ?ex::$^ 


Anff  or  ail  of  the  above  works  tent  fret,  by  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 
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porates  or  abstinents— they  belong^  to  the 
Gnostics'  order  of  acetics.  Of  these,  Epiplianins, 
Bishop  of  SaUxnis,  said,  *'  They  did  not  use  wine 
at  all,  saying,  it  was  of  the  Devil ;  and  that  drink- 
ing and  using  it  was  sinful."  We  are  told 
that  they  were  so  bitterly  opposed  to  its  use, 
that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  substituted  water  in  its  place.  Theodoret 
said  of  Titan,  their  leader,  **  he  abhors  the  use 
of  wine."  The  Leverians,  whose  founder  was 
an  Enoratate,  also  opposed  the  use  of  wine,  as 
the  cause  of  drunkenness.  The  Manichees;  an- 
other order,  opposed  its  use,  and  called  it  "  the 
gall  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness."  The  apostolic 
canons  admit  an  ascetic  abstinence,  but  repro- 
bated those  who  abstained  from  any  sense  of 
the  impurity  of  matter. 

Among  the  early  fatbers,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (a.  d.  180)  said,  "  I  admire  those  who 
desire  no  other  beverage  than  wafer,  avoiding 
wine  as  they  do  fire.  Hence  arise  irregular  de- 
sires and  licentious  conduct  The  circulation 
is  hastened.  The  body  inflames  the  soul." 
More  anciently  Eubulus  (b.  o.  875]  said, 
*'  Water  makes  those  who  drink  nothing  else 
very  ingenious ;  but  wine  obscures  and  clouds 
the  mind."  Solomon  (b.  c.  1000)  said, 
"  Wine  is  a  mocker ;  strong  drink  is  raging : 
wbosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 
Must  not  sucb  sentiments  have  aroused  those 
to  whom  they  were  spoken  ? 

From  this  historic  review,  it  becomes  evident 
to  the  most  incredulous  and  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  have  existed  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  those  who  totally  abstained  from  the 
nse  of  the  intoxicating  cup,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence to  keep  others  from  its  fatal  snare. 
These  were  actuated  by  diflferent  motiyes,  some 
were  prompted  by  the  physical  efiect«  of  drunken- 
ness ;  others  by  its  influence  on  society ;  others 
by  religious  principles ;  and  very  many  by  all 
of  these  combined.  There  was,  however,  a 
bitter  spirit  of  controversy  prevalent,  which  led 
the  triumphant  party  to  repudiate  and  link  with 
real  or  supposed  errors  the  Temperance  principles 
of  the  past,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  lack  of 
logical  discrimination,  produced  great  moral 
corruption  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Although 
the  Dark  Ages,  followed  by  the  skepticism  of 
later  years,  prevented  the  knowledge  of  these 
truths,  or  these  principles  exerting  their  legiti- 
mate force,  yet  these  facts  remain,  and  serve  as 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  progess  of  Temperance 
reform. 

We  find  that  the  same  cause  produced  the 
same  effects  formerly  as  at  present.  How  many 
now  become  drunkards  in  consequence  of  using 


alcoholic  liquors  as  a  medicine!  So  weiv 
nations  and  communities  ensnared.  By  thu 
device,  was  its  use  as  a  beverage  introduced  icb 
Persia.  According  to  Anquetil,  the  nae  of  vrm 
became  common  in  consequence  of  a  core  p«'> 
formed,  on  a  lady  at  court,  by  its  nse.  Miuij 
of  the  ancient  monastic  institutions  of  Grtftt 
Britain  were  founded  upon  the  abstinence  prin- 
ciple, as  is  proved  by  their  charters,  bnt  fror; 
these  they  gradually  departed,  by  tbe  hoepitabk 
and  medicinal  use  of  wine,  until "  gocd  cheer''  ad 
drunkenness  became  the  rule.  Can  not  the  ei- 
perienoe  of  the  jmst,  as  well  as  the  present,  teach 
us  the  danger  of  its  use  as  a  medicine  f 

History  tells  us  the  sad  consequences  c^ 
drunkenness,  not  only  on  individuals,  hut  al«C' 
on  nations,  macy  of  which  were  rained  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  tb? 
capture  of  Nineveh  by  Arbaccs  the  Medc  aoi 
Belesis  the  Babylonian,  and  tells  us  that  aHer 
the  besiegers  had  been  defeated  in  the  field,  tLf 
Assyrians  gave  themselves  up  to  a  drankes 
feast,  when  they  were  attacked  by  their  eneini(« 
and  defeated  with  great  loss.  Babylon  ieW 
when  rulers,  soldiers,  and  citizens  had  girtx 
themselves  to  intoxication.  Daniel  tells  us  of 
the  feast  and  free  use  of  wine.  Xenophon,  ir 
his  "  Cyropiedia,*'  tells  us  that  all  Babylon  was 
given  up  to  revelry  in  celebrating  one  of  tb- 
great  festivals  of  Bel,  when  Cyrus  captured  tht 
city.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  drunkenness  of  the  soldiers,  the  gate^  open- 
ing toward  the  river  had  been  left  unguarded : 
through  these  the  army  entered,  and  cap- 
tured   the  city.    The    Prophets   tell    us   that 

drunkenness  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Iszaf-rs 
* 

and  Judah's  captivity.  Hacnish  has  aptly  said, 
"They  (intoxicating  liquors)  seem  to  act  Ukf 
the  simoom  of  the  desert,  and  scatter  dastructicin 
and  misery  around  their  path.  Tbe  ruis  of 
Bome  was  owing  to  luxury,  of  which  indulgec-:* 
in  wine  was  the  principal  ingredient.  Uanni- 
bal's  army  fell  less  by  the  arms  of  8eip«o,  thAn 
by  the  wines  of  Capua;  and  tbe  inebriated  hero 
of  Macedon,  after  slaying  his  friend  Clytus^  &24 
burning  the  Palace  of  Persepolis,  expired  at  heX 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  in  his  thirty- third  year." 
We  would  urge  the  inquiry.  Is  any  nation  safe 
that  sanctions  and  encourages  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  ?  Besults  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
prove  the  same  danger,  and  consequent  ruin. 

We  may  ask.  What  has  been  the  influence  of 
civilized  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  on  the 
uncivilized  f  The  Bible  Temperance  Commea- 
tary  (p.  338)  says,  "  The  history  of  £nropefto 
intercourse  with  uncivilized  tribes,  like  tbtf 
North  American  Indians  and  New  Zsalandeis. 
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and  with  peculiarly  civilised  nations,  aaoh  as 
Hindoos  and  Chinese,  is  replete  with  rank  and 
noisome  offences  ag&inst  the  apostolic  mle  of 
practice — a  mle  as  obligatory  on  nations  as  on 
individuals."  With  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
came  wealth,  power,  Inxnry,  and  their  accom- 
panying vices ;  and  these  vices,  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  times,  exerted  their  baneful  in- 
fluences both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the 
end  bring  a  blighting  curse.  (I>eut.  viii,  1 1-20.) 
Thus  did  many  ancient  nations  contract  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  in  enjoying  their  luxuries. 


The  facts  adduced  prove  that  the  Temperacc® 
agitation  has  not  been  wholly  a  recent  one,  but 
from  the  remotest  ages  there  have  been  oppo- 
nents to  the  inebriating  cup,  and  prohibition 
forbidding  its  use.  They  also  show  that  the 
character  of  ancit;nt  liquors  can  not.  be  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  modem  spirits.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  &cts  enables  ns  to  understand  and 
correctly  interpret  the  enunciations  of  the  Bible, 
by  which  we  may  put  to  silence  the  advocates 
of  the  liquor  cause. 


■♦••- 
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"TF  sage  advice  and  pzoverbial  wisdom  can 
-*-  justify  any  habit,  the  habit  of  early  rising 
and  early  resting  is  abundantly  justified.    This 
is  the  teaching  alike  of  thrift  and  of  physical 
vigour.    "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  is  the 
way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and    wise"— that 
was  the  musical  couplet   which  all    children 
learned  in  the  last  generation.    The  proverb  of 
the  worm  and  the  bird  has  found  a  new  inter- 
pretation in  the  wit  of  our  time,  which  changes 
its  force,  yet  it  is  still  repeated  as  a  reproach  to 
the  sluggard.     Even  in  Paris,  where  night  takes 
the  place  of  day,  you  may  hear  in  the  hattes  of 
the  market,  as  you  congratulate  the  women  on 
their  fresh  colour,  the  answer,  **  Homnu  matineux 
sain,  (Uegrt  et  noigneux,  *  *   A  favorite  jingling  pro« 
verb  in  Denmark,  where  every  thing  is  so  snug 
and  comfortable,  is,  "  Hvo  aarle  riU,  han  vordtr 
mangt  vtis" — He  who  rises  early,  will  get  wise 
more  fully.    And  then,  t^ere  is  the  musical 
Spanish  proverb,  "  Aquien  madntfj\  Diotleap' 
uda* — God  helps  the  man  who  gets  up  early. 
All  these  proverbs  are  perhaps  inferences  from 
the  example  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  of  most 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  they  were  early 
risers.    Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  the  men  of 
their  race  were  usually  astir  before  the  break  of 
day. 

And  probably  most  races  of  men  are  early 
risers,  and  most  men  and  women  in  all  races. 
It  is  not  needful  to  urge  the  toilers  to  get  up  in 
season;  necessity  anticipates  the  precept.  In 
Italy,  you  may  see  the  peasants  g^ing  out  from 
the  towns  to  the  fields,  while  the  dawn  is  yet 


faint,  and  the  stars  shine  in  the  sky ;  or  gather- 
ing at  the  stalls,  where  they  are  selling  fruits 
and  nuts  in  the  light  of  flaring  torches.  The 
Scotch  cotter  begfins  his  day  in  winter  long  be- 
fore the>8un  makes  any  sign.  The  Swiss  herd 
boy  wakens  the  echoes  with  his  jt^del  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  night,  as  the  tired  traveller 
knows  to  his  sorrow,  vainly  seeking  sleep  in  the 
hooting  notes  of  that  falsetto.  In  New  York, 
cars  rattle  upon  the  pavement  as  heralds  of 
coming  day  almost  when  fashion  comes  home 
jaded  from  its  night's  dissipation.  Labour 
everywhere,  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  or  toil  at 
the  work-bench,  heeds  the  proverbs  of  early  ris- 
ing, and  accepts  them  as  the  dirine  order. 

But  early  rising  is  rather  a  necessity  of  the 
working  class,  than  a  doctrine  of  any  class. 
Those  who  get  up  betimes  are  apt  to  envy  the 
fortune  of  those  who  can  lie  longer.  Increase  of 
wealth  is  apt  to  change  the  habit.  The  practice 
of  the  prosperous  classes  is  mostly  quite  alien 
from  the  word  of  the  proverbs,  and  that  prac- 
tice is  made  the  foundation  for  a  confident,  if 
not  a  plausible  theory.  Sober  essays  are  printed, 
which  insist  that  the  benefits  of  early  rising  are 
imaginary  and  delusive;  that  the  habit  does 
more  harm  than  good,  and  is  -neither  healthy 
nor  prudent.  The  instances  of  longevity  of  men 
who  rise  at  4  o'clock  are  more  than  matched  by 
similar  instances  of  men  who  have  slept  until  7. 
It  is  denied  that  the  one  class  do  more  in  the 
day  than  the  other,  learn  any  more,  or  get  rich 
any  faster.  We  are  referred  to  the  great  bank- 
ers in  London  who  never  breakfast  before  9 
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A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  fermentation 
teaches  us  that,  in  a  warm  climate,  there  must 
be  some  mode  by  which  these  liqaon  may  be 
preserved.  The  vinous  fermentation  takes  place 
at  a  temperature  from  fifty  degrees  to  seventy- 
live  degrees.  If  the  temperature  is  from  sev- 
enty-five degrees  to  ninety-flva  degrees,  the 
acetic  fermentation  follows,  and  above  this  com- 
pleto  putrefaction.  Consequently,  without  any 
way  of  preserving  and  preventing  fermentation 
having  its  complete  work,  the  wine  would  be 
converted  into  vinegar,  and  the  vineicar  become 
rottenness.  As  distillation  was  not  discovered 
until  the  ninth  century,  and  not  practiced  gen- 
erally until  much  later,  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  other  modes  of  preserving  liquors. 

It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  juice  of  fruits 
from  fermenting  without  the  use  of  some  pre- 
ventive, unless  it  be  kept  at  a  temperature  bo- 
low  forty -five  degrees.  Neither  can  fermrated 
wine  bo  preserved  unless  it  be  drugged,  or  has 
an  addition  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
alcohol;  consequently,  the  wines  of  commerce 
.are  fortified  by  the  requisite  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

As  some  process  was  necessary  to  preserve 
their  wines,  the  ancients  very  generally  pre- 
vented   fermentation,  knd    thus  retained  the 
nourishing  properties  of   "the    blood  of   the 
grape/'  so  that  it  was  not  intoxicating,  but  as 
harmless  as  milk.    There  were  different  pro- 
t  cessos  employed  to  prevent    fermentation,  so 
.  that  they  could  freely  use  the  wine  withont  the 
i  least  fear  of  intoxicatioD. 

That  they  might  prevent  fermentation,  they 

<  boiUil  tho  fresh  juice  of    the   grape,  or  fruit. 

Baron  Liebig,  the  greatest  chemist  of  this  age, 

:  tolls  us  that  "  the  property  of  organic  substance 

•  to.  pass  into  a  state  of  decay  is  annihilated  in 
)  all  caBe«  by  heating  to  tho  boiling  point.'*  This 
I  is  a  principle  well  understood  by  every  house- 

.wife,  as  is  evident  fiom  the  boiling  processes  to 

which  they  subject  their  fruits.    The  juice  of 

the  grape  will  boil  at  two  hundred  and  twelve 

•.degi>jes,  but  alcohol  is  evaporated  at  one  bun- 

•  .dred .  and  seventy  degrees ;  so  that  if  there  were 
..any  alcohol  in  the  juice  it  would  be  expelled  at 

forty-two  degrees  before  it  came  to  the  boiling 
.point. 

Not  only  do  missionaries  and  travelers  tell  us 

•  that  the  fresh  wines  are  now,  in  the  Eastern 

•  countries,  boiled  to  prevent  fermentation,  but 
.also  standard  authors  affirm  that  they  were 
1  thus  anciently  preserved.  Adams,  in  his  Bo- 
'  man  Antjquities,  published  a.  d.  1791|  on  the 

authority  of  Pliny  and  Yiigil,  says,  "  In  order 
.  to  make .  wine  keep,  they  used  to  boil  {deeon^ 
\qttere)  the  must  down  to  one-half,  when  it  was 


called  <£f/rii/t<iM,  to  one-third  v^mv."  Arcll^l-.p 
Pott«r,  bom  ▲.  d.  1674,  in  his  Grecian  AnbiicitU 
says,  "  The  Lacedssmonians  used  to  bo;l  tbt. 
wines  npoo  the  fire  till  the  fifth  part  wu  c.^ 
sumed;  then,  after  four  years  were  exp:r^i 
began  to  drink  them."  For  authority,  be  citru 
the  celebrated  philosopher  Democrirns.  vlio  ci-i 
361  B.  c,  and  a  Greek  physician,  namec  !».- 
ladios.  We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  N^.c 
late  President  of  Union  College,  N.  T.,  tbs:C 
lumella,  and  other  writers  cotemporarr  -w'a 
the  Apostles,  say,  that  "  in  Italy  aad  Gree£€  :* 
was  common  to  boil  their  wines.*'  Tir^  - 
his  Georgics  (lib.  I.  296),  says : 

'*  Aut  dnlcis  musti  Ynleano  decoquit  honca^:. 
Et  foliis  nndam  tepidi  despumat  aheni." 

Wines  thus  boiled  did  not  become  fenzmvl 
Caspar  Neuman,  Professor  of  Chemistry  onr  *. 
hundred  years  ago  at  Berlin,  said,  "It  is  .> 
servable  that  when  sweet  juices  are  boiled  covi 
to  a  thick  consistency  they  not  only  do  z^oi  U:- 
ment  in  that  state,  but  are  not  easily  fermestt^i 
when  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  they  I-.'fi 
in  the  evaporation,  or  even  with  the  very  in^- 
vidual  water  that  exhaled  from  them.'* 

Another  mode  of  preventing  fermentation  7j» 
by  the  use  of  the  filter.  The  filter  was  not  i 
more  strainer,  but  one  so  closely  c<»n6tructt>^  a& 
to  separate  all  the  gluten  from  the  juice  so  t:^' 
none  remained  to  produce  fermentation.  F..- 
taroh,  Pliny,  and  others  speak  of  the  pxweK. 

Another  process  was  that  of  i»imff«;*f.  i^ 
wine  will  not  ferment  below  forty-five  dt^.o. 
the  gluten  or  yeast  being  heavier  than  ibe  Jcit^ 
soon  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  fcrmontatioa  > 
comes  impossible.  Pliny  gives  the  proc^ 
*'  They  plunge  the  casks,  immediately  aft^  thr. 
are  tilled  from  the  vats,  into  water  cntil  «~>:  I 
ter  has  passed  away,  and  the  wine  has  ftcquj^ 
the  habit  of  being  cold.*'  Columella  gives  ^i 
ilar  recipos. 

Another  way  was  by  fumigation.  Adams  t^ ■  * 
us  that  '*the  Romans  fumigated  their  «.^-^ 
with  the  fumes  of  sulphur,"  and  autbvR  ^ 
quoted  by  him  for  proof. — PnttonM  Ijuxno  Iv' 
inentation  and  IFinet  of  the  Aedentg^  p.  2-r-ll 

Having  noticed  the  different  ways  by  ^-  - 
wines  wero  preserved  from  fermentiiig,  ?v  v**- 
bd  the  better  able  to  understand  the  qu^Ii^^'-^ 
term  employed.  Many  of  these  axe  o>.-^"' 
by  being  misunderstood,  causing  the  -^-'.^t'* 
meutcd  and  unintoxicating  to  be  miatjikea  -' 
the  intoxicating  drinks. 

We  read  of  new  winb  and  sweet  wica  ^ 
will,  doubtless,  be  ready  to  admit  that  tb^ 
were  not  intoxicating.    The  author  ol  ^ 
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midnight  oil,  on  Saturd&y  night  at  any  rate,  in  I 
preparation  for  pulpit  dnty,  which  they  hare 
p>o8t  poned  nntil  the  latest  moment.    A  physician 
in  active  practice  in  a  large  town  may  get  to 
bed  early,  hut  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
stay  there;  his  first  doze  will  he  hroken  hy'the 
eummons  to  harness  the  horse  and  ride  swiftly 
half  a  dozen  miles,  more  or  less.    In  London, 
during  the  bession,  the  hest  working  hours  of 
Parliament  nre  in  the  night,  and  the  critical 
'  **  divisions  oi  the  House"  come  at  the  witching 
liour.    On  the  sleeping-cars,  the  passengers  may 
bo  sent  to  hed  early,  long  hefor»  they  are  ready, 
but   the  hrakemen  and  conductors  must  not 
yield  to  the  drowsy  god,  even  when  the  signs  of 
slumher  axe  audihle  around  them.    Watchmen, 
of  course,  can  not  sleep  in  the  night.    And 
thieves  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  keep  late  hours, 
whether  they  run  opera  houses,  and  duh  houses, 
or  break  into  hack  windows.    It  may  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  members  of  the  New  York  Ring 
are  on  the  alert  at  mtduight  as  much  as  any  of 
the  Bill  Bikes'  or  the  artful  dodgers  of  the  Five 
Points. 

As  we  grow  older,  no  doubt,  we  learn  wisdom 
in  this  matter.    The  gray*h aired  parent,  whose 
dancing  days  are  over,  and  whose  limbs  are  not 
elastic,  is  glad  to  hasten  bed-time,  and  to  leave 
his  daughters  to  their  foolish  joy  in  the  late 
hours.    He  would  lengthen  his  nights  in  spite 
of  his  difficulty  in  sleeping.    Very  few  persons 
over  sixty  years  old  care  to  sit  up  after  11 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  would  rather  be  in- 
visible at  an  earlier  hour.    Old  age  may  not 
need   more  sleep   than  youth,  but  it  is  more 
covetous  of  sleep,  and  sooner  disgusted  with  the 
day's   excitement.     "Go  to  bed  early"  is  the 
advice  which  the  elders  give  to  the  younger 
race,  all  the  more  emphatic  as  they  remember 
their  own  sins  in  this  kind  in  the  former  years, 
and  woader  that  they  could  have  taken  such 
needless  risks  in  those  night-rides  and  frolics. 
That  is  the  advice,  too,  of  the  medical  journals 
and  men ; — was  there  ever  a  wise  physician  who 
would  counsel  his  patients  to  sit  up  until  mid- 
night, as  a  rule,  or  even  as  a  frequent  exception  ? 
The  wisdom  in  this  matter,  nevertheless,  is  of 
the  kind  that  comes  by  experience,  and  the  sage 
warning  of  the  elders  is  oftenest  unheeded.    80 
long  as  Fashion  justifies  and  demands  late  hours, 
the  gray-beards  and  the  doctors  will   spend 
breath  to  no  purpose.    The  discovery  of  Petro- 
leum has  neutralized  the  warnings  of  Hygiene, 
in  fumishiug  light  so  cheap  and  so  abundant. 
Eany  hours  in  a  town  which  has  its  gas  works 
are  not  to  be  thought  of.    Shali.the  enterprising 
company  so  be  cheated  of  its  profits,  and  the 


smart  village  curtail  its  brilliancy,  and  keep  the 
former  evening  darkness  of  its  lural  life  ?  If 
for  nothing  else,  let  us  sit  up  late,  that  we  may 
not  seem  niggard  in  our  use  of  light,  and  that 
the  benighted  wayfarer  may  take  heart  when 
he  sees  this  beacon  in  the  distance.  Those  who 
are  determined  to  keep  late  hours  can  find  many 
excuses,  in  spite  of  the  contradiction  of  the 
proverbs,  the  doctors,  and  the  experience  of  the 
elders. 

The  suggestions  that  we  ofi*er  in  this  matter 
will  probably  not  be  heeded  by  young  men  and 
maidens  in  ^'  good  society,'*  since  they  dony^  so 
positively  the  customs  of  good  society.  We 
limit  them  to  the  round  nupaber  of  ten,  although 
that  number  might  as  well  be  doubled. 

1.  Oo  to  bed  when  you  are  tleepy  !  Do  not  un- 
dertake to  force  wakefulness,  when  attention 
fails  and  the  brain  finds  its  blood  running  slug- 
gishly. One  may  be  sleepy,  indeed,  where  it 
is  not  expedient  or  proper  to  let  nature  have  its 
way,  as  in  waiting  upon  a  dry  lecture  or  a  dull 
sermon ;  and  a  considerate  pastor,  remembering 
how  hard  it  was  to  write  the  tedious  para- 
g^phs,  will  pity  rather  than  condemn  those 
who  are  overcome  by  their  heaviness.  But  in 
the  night,  drowsiness  is  the  best  monitor  of  bed- 
time. One  who  is  halt  asleep  is,  as  the  West- 
em  men  say,  "  of  no  account"  in  amusement  or 
conversation,  and  would  better  be  wholly  asleep. 
It  is  no  compliment  to  a  host  or  to  a  g^est  to 
listen  vacantly  or  with  drooping  eyelids,  to 
words  which  lull  while  they  leave  no  other  im- 
pression. When  one  can  not  keep  awake  with- 
out a  painful  effort,  it  is  time  '*  to  retire,"  no 
matter  how  early  the  hour  of  evening.  And  it 
is  the  part  of  politeness  to  propose  that  to  a  guest 
who  may  show  drowsiness  in  manner,  even  if 
late  hours  be  the  rule  of  the  family  *,  as  the  op- 
poute  rule  still  more  holds  good,  that  a  guest 
should  never,  to  accommodate  his  own  habit  or 
whim,  derange  the  evident  order  of  the  house 
where  he  is  received,  or  keep  them  beyond  their 
accustomed  hours. 

2.  Go  to  bed  when  you  are  tired  /  One  may  be 
fatigued  without  being  drowsy,  and  may  wish 
for  the  freedom  and  relaxation  of  a  couch,  and 
it  is  only  a  sin  against  nature  to  sit  up  in  such 
a  condition.  Often  sleep  comes  reluctantly  to 
the  tired  frame  jaded  from  long  travel,  or  the 
tired  brain  vexed  by  much  excitement.  Yet 
the  bed  is  bettetr  for  those  than  any  attempt  to 
keep  up  appearance  of  comfort  in  the  drawing- 
room.  A  tired  body,  or  a  tired  spirit,  has  a 
right  to  its  rest  at  any  hour,  either  of  day  or 
night  One  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  fa- 
tigue as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  company  in 
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the  midst  of  its  hilarity.  There  is  no  glory  in 
that  martyrdom  which  keeps  tired  men  and 
women  on  their  feet  when  they  would  fain  he 
in  their  heds. 

3.  Late  evening  euppere  ihotUd  be  shunned.  It 
is  not  good  to  cram  the  stomach  with  food  he- 
fore  going  to  hed,  or  to  make  a  solid  dinner  the 
preface  to  a  night's  repose.  In  spite  of  the 
fashion,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  of  these  honed 
turkeys,  and  these  salmon-salads,  and  these  oys- 
ters in  eyery  shape,  and  this  damling  away  of 
costly  delicacies,  we  still  insist  that  it  is  not 
guod  to  yield  to  this  temptation,  and  to  out- 
rage the  digestiye  fuilction  with  these  solids  at 
11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  The  supper-room  at 
evening  parties,  fascinating  as  it  is,  is  a  snare 
of  Satan.  Many  of  those  who  are  husiest  in  it 
know  they  are  committing  sin,  know  that  they 
are  destroying  the  privilege  of  their  night,  and 
that  they  are  preparing  for  headache  and  heav- 
iness in  the  coming  day.  Light  fruits  in  the. 
evening  may  do  no  harm,  and  rather  hring  more 
sweetness  to  the  sleep.  The  average  Englishman 
is  sure  that  a  cracker  or  two  and  a  Welsh  rare- 
hit  will  give  him  slumher  more  profound.  But 
no  food  of  any  kind  amounting  to  a  meal  should 
he  taken  in  the  stomach,  except  in  those  rare 
cases  where  it  may  act  as  a  salutary  warning. 

4.  And  this  caution  is  even  more  important 
in  regard  to  stimulants.  "iVo  intoxicating  drinke 
before  going  to  bed"  Perhaps  the  rule  ought  to 
go  farther,  and  say,  *'  Ko  intoxicating  drinks 
at  any  time."  Waiving  that  now,  we  may  in- 
sist the  old  prejudice  of  a  *' nightcap"  of  punch 
or  whisky,  or  even  lager  heer,  is  not  to  he  de- 
fended. Champs gne  suppers  are  a  very  poor 
preparation  for  refreshing  sleep.  Stimulating 
drinks,  too,  which  are  not  intoxicating,  are 
equally  to  he  shunned  in  the  evening  hours.  In 
an  essay  of  a  previous  series,  we  spoke  of  coffee 
at  night  as  worse  than  wine,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  modify  that  assertion.  No  heverage 
that  exhilarates,  that  stirs  the  hlood,  or  that  ex- 
cites the  nerves,  is  good  as  a  preliminary  of  the 
night's  repose.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  go  to  hed 
early,  if  sleep  he  murdered  in  advance  hy  stim- 
ulating drinks,  whether  they  cheer  or  whether 
they  inehriate.  The  sleep  that  comes  from  in- 
toxication is  not  refreshing,  hut  is  full  of  night- 
mare and  horrors,  of  frightful  dreams,  and  of 
hideous  shapes.  If  you  must  drink,  drink 
in  the  morning  rather  than  in  the  evening. 
Kectar  is  for  lahor,  and  not  for  slumher. 

5.  This  rule  against  stimulants  may  he  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  all  kinds  of  excitement 
If  the  evening  is  the  time  for  amusement,  of 
course,  we  may  not  put  all  kinds  of  excitement 


under  han.  But  we  may  say  that  inrnurmmU 
which  try  the  brain  and  excite  the  nerrout  system 
ttnduly  are  not  good  before  going  to  bed.  Half  a 
dozen  sharp  games  of  chess  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended as  healthful  in  the  hours  of  evening. 
Billiards,  which  gfiye  so  much  hodily  exerriae 
along  with  the  calculations  of  the  eye  and  braio, 
may  be  allowed  even  into  the  night ;  batches 
in  these  hours  is  only  a  form  of  suicide.  Stim^ 
ulating  dramas,  too,  are  of  questionable  raloe 
as  amusement,  when  they  come  in  the  evening. 
If  the  OherAmmergau  Passion  play  were  giveD 
after  sundown,  its  excitement  to  the  nerves  of 
the  spectators  would  make  it  as  mnrdexons  ai 
the  plan  of  Judas  and  the  Jews.  To  look  npon 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  in  which  there  is  cumu- 
lation of  horrid  crime,  unfits  one  wholly  for  the 
right  use  of  his  pleasant  couch,  suhstitayng  for 
healthy  rest  the  haunting  and  damning^  visions 
of  Clarence  and  Macbeth. 

6.  These  advices,  perhaps,  are  aside  firora  our 
main  subject  More  directly  applicable  is  the 
counsel  to  get  sufieient  sleep  in  the  nigkt,  to  go  is 
bed  earlg  enough  to  get  all  the  rest  that  the  system 
needs.  This  has  not  been  fairly  ascertained,  i: 
may  be  said,  and  some  perwons  do  not  need  S9 
much  sleep  as  othen.  There  are  old  men  m  \lo 
have  done  in  their  lives  a  good  deal  of  hard 
and  of  substantial  work,  who  have  only  sp«'nt 
six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bed  and 
have  always  been  hale  and  hearty.  With  their 
cases  before  ns,  we  still  hold  to  the  oncH third 
rule,  which  will  have  eight  hours  for  sleep,  no 
matter  how  many  are  taken  for  labour.  It  is 
safer  to  secure  eight  hours  than  to  limit  oncs«If 
to  a  lesser  allowance.  Ko  one,  man  or  woman, 
need  to  be  ashamed  in  confessing  that  one-third 
of  his  life  is  spent  upon  the  bed.  Better  uses 
for  the  other  two-thirds  come  from  that  aoem- 
ing  waste.  Seven  hours  may  do  in  many  cases, 
especially  Where  one  indulges  in  the  liixnr>*  uf 
the  after-dinner  nap ;  but  it  is  safer  to  err  or. 
the  side  of  indulgence  here  than  on  the  side  of 
parsimony.^ 

7.  If  the  hour  for  going  to  bed  can  not  K* 
made  regular,  there  should  at  least  be  a  rrguif 
hour  for  rising  in  the  morning.  There  seems  to 
be  a  provision  in  the  human  constitution  bv 
which  one  can  wake  np  always  at  about  the 
same  hour,  no  matter  how  long  he  has  slept. 
Nature  conforms  herself  here  to  the  human 
plan,  and  seems  to  second  the  will  even  when 
one  IB  unconscious.  The  hour  for  g«tting  up 
may  be  earlier  or  later,  but  it  shonld  be  nni- 
form,  even  it  may  involve  loss  of  sleep  in  soow 
unlucky  nightsb  It  is  not  well  to  make  np  by  % 
long  sleep  in  the  morning  for  the  fault  of  th« 
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of  Cbr:«t  be  stimalated  to  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Bible  more  faithfully. 

It  is  a  fiMt,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  at. 
Ieii0t  to  the  masses,  that  the  old  Roman  law  of 
Lhe  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating wine  to  women.  Pliny  also  says,  *'  It 
vaa  not  lawful  for  women  to  drink  thaf'-^in- 
x»xicating  wine— and  tells  us  that  this  law  was 
ometimes  enforced  by  the  husband,  who  acted 
x>th  as  judge  and  executioner.  He  adds  that 
'kinsfolk  kissed  the  women,  when  they  met 
hem,  to  find  whether  their  breath  smelt  of  T#- 
tetum,*'  or  intoxicating  wine. 

All  familiar  with  the  Bible  record  will  read- 
y  remember  that  the  mother  of  Samson  was 
>rbidden  to  drink  wine  or  strong  drink.     On 
iis  the  Temperance  Bible  Commentary  remarks 
That  indulgence  in  the  use  of  strong  drink 
y  expectant  mothers  would  be  injurious  to  their 
bpring,  was  known  to  the  learned  and  wise 
nong  the  ancients.    Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
c,  have  notioed  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
temperate  propensities,  and  the  legislation 
tat  imposed  abstinence  upon  women  had  un- 
lestionably  in  Tiew  the  greater  vigor  of  off- 
ring— the  ment  iana  in  corpore  tano^(heaIthy 
ind  in  a  healthy  body)~one  of  the  choicest 
heri tances  of  the  hums  n   race.'  *  * 
Drunkenness  was  not,  by  the  Greeks,  oon- 
lered  as  a  plea  for  the  mitigation  of  punish- 
)nt  for  crime.    Macnish,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
-unkenness  (chap,  ziii.;,  says,   **In    ancient 
«ece  it  was  decreed  by  Pittaous  that '  he  who 
nmitted  a  crime  when  intoxicated  should  re- 
ve  a  double  punishment,'  namely,  one  for  the 
me   itself,  and  the  other  for  the  inebriety 
ich  prompted  him  to  commit  it.    The  Athe- 
ns not  only  punished  offences  done  in  drunk- 
less  with  increased  severity,  but  by  an  ^aot- 
at  of  Solon,  inebriation  in  a  magistrate  was 
de  cat  ital."    '^o  Roman  law  admitted  in- 
ication  as  an  excuse  for  crime  in  men,  yet 
Lished  at  one  time  the  vice  itself  with  death, 
band  in  women. 

kS  we  have  noticed  the  judicial  treatment  of 
nkenness  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  i^  will 
be  irrelevant  to  state  that  the  Mosaic  law, 


>Uto,  twnty  oeatnriM  ego,  noognised  a  fact  mphya- 
7  vhon  be  forbade  the  uie  of  vine  to  the  newly 
-icd.  It  perverta  the  brain  of  the  unborn  child ;  it 
ra  a  blow  at  reeaon  and  Tirtue  in  the  very  womb.  It 
»  real  eatue  of  n  maay  Ol-balanoed  mindo,  neither 
te  Dor  aensibie.  and  m  its  higher  we  It  is  the  teem- 
oont  of  the  sad  idiotey  which  diigraoee  and  de- 
M  our  boasted  driliaation.  (Lees's  Text  Book  of 
)«rance,  p.  97.  See  also  Matthew  Henry's  Commen* 
im  Jaigss  ziii.4.} 


recorded  (Dent,  xxi,  18-21) :  "  If  a  man  have  a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  which  will  not 
obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his 
mother,  and  tbat  when  they  have  chastened 
him  will  not  hearken  unto  them,  then  shall  his 
father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him  and 
bring  him  unto  the  elders  of  the  city  and  unto 
the  gates  of  his  place,  and  they  shall  say  unto 
the  elders  of  the  city,  « This  our  son  is  <»tub. 
bom  and  rebellious ;  he  will  not  obey  our  voice ; 
he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.'  And  all  the 
men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  that 
he  die ;  so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among 
you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear." 

Paul  also  taught  the  Corinthians  that  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  should  receive  no  countenance 
from  the  Church ;  for  if  one  of  their  number 
gave  himself  up  to  this  sin,  they  were  not  to 
keep  his  company—*'  with  such  a  one  no,  not 
to  eat."  He  declares  the  'inexorable  law  ol 
God,  that  drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  Gk)d. 

The  prohibitions  against  the  nie  of  inebriat- 
ing drinks,  and  judicial  treatment  consequent  to 
drunkenness,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
character  by  w^ich  intoxicating  liquors  were 
regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients.     Many  of 
them  looked  upon  it  as  and  called  it  poison. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  when  they  saw 
a  drunken  min,  instead  of  spying,  "  The  man  is 
drunk,"  to  say,  "  The  man  is  poisoned."     Our 
word  intoxication  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  toxieon^  signifying,  poison.    In  India,  the 
word  ramgan^  meaning  a  drunkard,  abo  means 
a  madman,  recognizing  the  enraging  or  poison- 
ous properties  of  the  baneful  drink.    That  the 
ancient  Persians  regarded  it  as  a  poison  is  evi- 
dent from  the  words  that  Xenophon  represents 
his  youthful  hero,  Cyrus,  as  uttering.    The  in- 
cident will  be  remembered  by  all  Greek  stu- 
dents who  have  read  Xenophon's  "  CyropcBdia." 
Cyrus  undertook  to  hand  the  wine-cup  to  his 
grandfather,  Astyages,  more   dexterously  than 
the  cup-bearer,  when  the  king  jocosely  asked 
why  he  didn't  taste  the  wine,  as  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  cup-bearer  to  do.    The  youth  re- 
plied, '*  Becausa  he  feared  that  poison  had  been 
mingled  in  the  cup,  for  at  the  entertainment  he 
had  given  his  friends  on  his  birthday  he  plainly 
saw  that  poison  was  poured  in  the  cup."    The 
astonished  Astyages   inquired     how  hd  knew 
that    He  replied,  that  they  had  become  de- 
ceived in  both  mind  and  body — ^he  said,  ''  Those 
things  that  you  do  not  let  us  boys  do,  you  do 
yourselves.    You  all  cry  out  together,  and  can 
learn  nothing  from  each  other ;  you  sing  ridic- 
ulously, and  although  you  don't  hear  him  that 
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FUDAT,  JfJMit  1. 

■\>I"UCH  of  ono*8  enjoyment  of  life  comes,  I 
JjlL  think,  from  the  vivid  recollection  of  past 
events  or  even  thoughts.  There  are  times  when 
my  mhid  seems  specially  full  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries— this  afternoon  was  one  of  these  occasions. 
I  rode  over  to  Torrenco  with  Henry,  and  the 
road,  which  is  always  heautiful,  was  continually 
suggesting  agreeahle  thoughts  to  me.  A  little 
brook  by  the  eide  of  the  road  rippling  over  the 
stones,  the  water  very  clear,  and  bright  with 
lovely  lights  and  shades,  recalled  the  intense 
delight  which  I  uaed  to  feel  as  a  child  in  run- 
ning water;  the  roses  in  bloom  about  every 
house,  and  the  honeysuckle  with  its  lingering 
perfume  took  me  back  to  early  days  and  scenes. 
And  indeed  almost  every  thing  that  I  noticed 
along  the  way  brought  its  own  pleasant  recol- 
lection. For  awhile  I  talked  my  thooghts  to 
Henry,  but  at  length  they  thronged  into  my 
mind  so  rapidly  that  I  became  quiet  and  lost  in 
re  very.  From  this  Henry  roused  me  by  ex- 
claiming, **  Why,  Annie,  what  makes  you  so 
quiet  P"  I  explained  to  him  how  I  was  employ- 
ing and  enjoying  the  time,  and  we  compared 
oar  experience  in  this  matter  of  thought.  What 
we  can  not  understand  nor  explain,  is  that  we 
are  both  often  conscious  of  thinking  of  things 
entirely  remote  from  the  present  time,  and  not 
suggested  by  any  present  occurrence.  For  in- 
stance, I  may  be  engaged  in  the  most  proaaic  of 
housework,  when  suddenly  a  scene  from  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  flashes  into  my  mind,  tipeetried 
walls  are  about  me,  and  through  a  secret  open- 
in<;,  where  one  would  least  expect  it,  a  figure 
appears.  At  another  time,  when  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, I  will  all  at  once  be  transported  back- 
ward twenty  years,  and  I  am  sitting  in  my 
grandmother's  kitchen-door  eating  such  bread 
and  milk  as  I  can  never  taste  again,  for  it  was 
made  the  sweeter  to  me  by  my  fresh  child's 
taste,  and  by  the  beautiful  accompaniments  of 
sammer  twilight,  sweet  odors,  soft  and  soothing 
sounds.  Again,  when  engaged  in  interesting 
conversation  with  some  friend  I  think  of  my 
enjoyment  as  a  child  in  sleeping  near  a  shed- 
roof  and  hearing  the  rain  of  rummer  showers 
patter  upon  it.  These  scopes  appear  as  rapidly 
and  unexpectedly  as  the  views  of  a  magic  lan- 
tern. I  have  often  endeavored  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  them  and  present  circumstances. 


to  think  of  an  accounting  cause  for  their  appear- 
ance, but  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  sa 
To-morrow  I  shall  commence  the  entertaiment 
of  company.  Lena  Willis,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  for  so  long,  and  who  was  formerly  so  dear 
a  friend,  is  coming  first. 

Sunday,  June  8.— Am  I  to  blame,  or  is  Lena 
herself,  for  a  something  lacking  that  I  find  in 
her  ?  She  used  to  appear  to  me  childlike ;  she 
now  seems  childish,  and  to  aflEect  an  appearance 
of  artlessness,  which  does  not  sit  gracefully  at 
her  age.  A  woman,  although  she  may  retain  tee 
innocence  of  heart  that  she  possessed  as  a  child, 
can  not  remain  the  same  in  manner,  if  she  has 
any  appreciation  at  all  of  life's  noble  purposes. 
But  the  time  of  awakening  to  this  truth  may 
come  at  different  times  in  different  lives.  Anl 
I  must  remember  too,  that  thoughts  of  personal 
deficiencies  are  probably  not  all  on  one  side. 
Lena  may,  in  her  turn,  think  that  I  hav^- 
grown  staid  and  old,  and  am  too  matter  of  fact. 
We  can  not  help  our  natures,  but  we  can  adorn 
them  with  those  amenities  which  do  so  much  lo 
make  us  agreeable  to  those  about  us. 

Monday,  June  4.— Lena  enters  heartily  into 
my  plans  for  getting  people  into  the  open  aix. 
who  have  no  means  of  their  own.  to  cnabl.j 
them  to  do  so.  This  morning  she  gave  old  Mr. 
Welsh  a  ride  in  my  low  carriage,  and  cam** 
home  quite  enthusiastic  over  him.  "Sach  j 
delightful  gentleman  she  never  knew,  worth  a 
dozen  of  young  gentlemen."  Bather  a  sweepLig 
remark,  and  perhaps,  not  quite  correct,  as  thert? 
are  undoubtedly  many  good,  reliable,  intellec- 
tual  young  men  at  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  her  misfortune  to  come  in  contact  with 
examples  of  the  opposite  character. 

Wednesday,  June  6.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  to-day,  the  sub- 
ject of  novel  reading  was  discussed.  Ther? 
t  were  several  ladies  who  disapproved  of  it  «« 
tato,  others  were  doubtful.  My  opinions  wer« 
positive  and  decided,  and  I  had  thought  f^ 
much  of  them  that  I  expressed  them  with  8oiq« 
degree  of  earnestness. 

I  adduced  my  own  experience  in  favor  of  my 
position.  When  very  young,  only  a  child  in- 
deed, I  had  an  almost  insatiable  appetite  fcr 
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ovels,  and  gratifled  it  by  reading  ererj  thing 
haX  came  in  my  way.  The  consequence  was 
fiat  I  acquired  a  distaste  for  all  reading  of  a 
abstantial  natare.  Avakening  at  length  to 
he  danger  of  this,  I  stopped  reading  noTels, 
e  fusing  for  a  year  to  read  a  story  of  any  kind, 
rfa  ether  good  or  poor  in  quality.  This  course 
f  treatment  acted  as  a  mental  tonic,  and  there- 
fter  I  was  able  to  rea4  some  Dorels,  and  turn 
r<>m  them  with  ease  and  interest  to  works  of 
olid  character.    But  I  oould  never  again  read 

noTel  which  was  really  trashy.  So  much  of 
ly  experience  oonyinced  me  that  children  had 
«tter  ha  kept  entirely  from  novels,  as  liberty  of 
eading  them,  however  restricted,  excites  a  taste 
rhich  it  may  be  difficult  to  conquer.  The  mis- 
ake  is  usually  made  when  children  are  very 

oung,  in  pampering  them  with  stories.  These 
.re  supposed  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  a 
bild*8  mental  capacity;  while,* in  reality,  al- 
aost  every  child  has  a  strong  and  decided  taste 
or  plain  and  unvarnished  facts  relating  to 
latural  subjects.  This  taste,  if  encouraged  and 
'ostered;  will  render  it  comparatively  easy  to 
^uide  children  into  paths  equally  useful  and  in- 
eresting.  A  liking  for  substantial  reading 
:c:ng  once  rooted  and  grounded,  I  believe  it  is 
or  the  best  that  every  young  person  should 
-cad  some  good  stories,  for  there  have  been 
lovcla  written  more  calculated  to  convey  a  good 
mprc^sion  than  any  amount  of  practical  in- 
itruction.  I  would  not,  upon  any  consideration, 
>art  with  the  good  which  I  have  received  from 
certain  novels.  John  Halifax,  read  while  young, 
lelpcd  to  form  my  ideas,  until  tfaen  crude  and 
informed,  of  what  every  man  ought  to  be,  up- 
right, firm  in  a  position  rightfully  taken,  gentle, 
x>artoou.s,  and,  above  all,  pitiful. 

The  scone  in  which  he  stopped  his  horses, 
:poke  to  the  sinful  Lady  Caroline,  took  her  into 
[lis  carriage,  shielded  ber  from  the  rude  gase  of 
bystanders,  and  carried  ber  to  his  own  pure 
home,  without  shrinking  from  the  pollution  and 
defilement  that  were  about  her,  made  me  think 
of  Christ's  tender  charity  toward  the  erring  and 
lost.  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  nest  impressed 
upon  me  the  immense  influence  that  a  Christian 
character  may  exert  in  the  midst  of  powerfully 
opposing  conditions.  A  noble  life  showed  me 
that  the  soul  may  be  noble  and  lovely,  in  spite 
of  the  deformed  body,  shining  through,  attract- 
ing every  one,  stilling  every  harsh,  decrying 
voice,  and  leading  all  to  love  and  reverence. 
The  same  ideas  might  have  been  acquired  with- 
out ever  reading  a  novel,  but  I  can  not  think 
that  they  would  have  been  so  vivid,  so  much  a 
part  of  myself.    The  books  that  I  have  men- 


tioned do  not,  as  I  well  know,  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  novels,  as  regards  plot  and 
imagery.  One  can  but  feel  that  they  contain 
relations  of  evenls  that  have  taken  place,  rather 
than  pictures  of  imagination;  but  even  the 
novel  proper,  of  which  class  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s 
are  perhaps  the  noblest  examples,  should  be 
read,  or  the  mind  lacks  a-pleasant  stimulus,  by 
which  it  would  be  the  better  prepared  for  men- 
tal labor.  Only  this  should  be  in  moderation, 
as  the  dessert,  not  as  the  full  meal.  Scott's 
novels  were  the  mental  food  of  my  very  early 
days,  and  my  impressions  of  ihem  are  distinct. 
Their  general  effect  upon  me  was  admiration  of 
the  noble  in  character,  shrinking  from  the  evil, 
enjoying  appreciation  of  the  peculiarities  of 
those  about  us,  an  admiring  love  for  the  grand 
and  beautiful  in  scenery.  I  can  not  say  that 
they  did  me  any  particular  good,  but  am  equally 
certain  that  they  did  me  no  harm.  It  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  I  think,  that  Scott's  writings 
are  singularly  devoid  of  direct  moral  influenca, 
and  this  was  my  own  feeling  developed  with  my 
thinking  powers.  Mrs.  Hotton  said  that  she 
held  very  similar  views  to  mine,  and  nobody 
itemed  inclined  to  dispute  them,  though  I  do 
not  suppose  that  all  were  convinced.  Of  course, 
by  these  discussions  at  our  Society  meetings,  we 
can  not  consider  a  matter  settled,  but  we  may 
be  aroused  to  thought,  and  may  finally  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  the  right. 

Thunday,  June  7. — Lena  is  greatly  entertained 
with  Madge's  ecoentricitiee,  and  draws  them  out 
in  buch  a  lively,  amusing  way  as  to  render  them 
very  ludicrous.  I  fear  that  it  may  have  a  bad 
effect  in  rendering  Madge  forward,  from  beiiig 
so  much  noticed.  Some  natures  can  not  bear  it, 
and  I  think  that  Madge's  is  one  of  them.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  is  very  mirth- 
provoking  to  watch  Madge's  queer  performances 
and  to  listen  to  her  singular  sayings.  Lena 
makes  capital  of  all  her  oddities,  and  brings 
them  out  in  the  most  approved  style.  Mad^'s 
attacks  of  sickness  are  frequent ;  indeed,  she  is, 
or  supposes  herself  to  be,  afflicted  with  some 
disease  all  the  time.  I  think  she  would  be  per- 
fectly contented  if  she  had  some  one  constantly 
at  hand  to  listen  to  all  her  imaginary  fears. 
Within  the  last  two  years  she  supposes  herself 
to  have  had  disease  of  the  liver,  rheumatism, 
consumption,  heart  disease,  dysentery,  neuralgia, 
chills  and  fever,  dyspepsia,  dropsy,  and  hysterics. 
Between  times  she  has  cuts,  bruises,  bumps,  and 
bums  innumerable,  all  of  which  are  worse  than 
any  one  else  ever  had.  She  seldom  goes  out  for 
an  afternoon,  without  coming  home  with  a  new 
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vi(»w  of  her  disease,  adopted  after  consulting  the  i 
opinions  of  ber  friends.    By  the  way,  most  of  ^ 
her  friends  are  Americans,  for  she  is  too  hellig- 
orent  to  keep  any  Irish  friends. 

Some  time  ago  I  looked  over  a  large  and 
popular  work  upon  Homoeopathy,  the  author^s 
name  escapes  me,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  little  need  of  phyneitmB 
to  practice  this  branch  of  medical  science. 
The  course  of  treatment  seemed  to  be  the 
same  for  all  diseases,  to  a4niini8ter  any  remedy 
you  might  choose  for  any  disease;  and,  if 
that  did  not  cure,  to  try  another,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  list 
of  Homoeopathic  remedies,  until  the  patient 
was  beyond  the  necessity  of  further  treatment, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Madge,  by  the  education 
of  nature,  has  adopted  the  same  oonrse  with 
Allopathic  remedies.  Castor  oil,  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  catnip,  peppermint,  paregoric, 
pennyroyal,  boneset,  quinine,  and  the  ordinary 
cholera  medicines  are  varied  by  the  application 
of  mustard  and  bran  poultices,  bags  of  hops, 
plasters,  lioiments,  and  Bailey's  Pain  Extractor. 
Pills  were  much  respected  by  her,  until  she 
almost  killed  herself  with  an  OTerdose  of 
Graefenbcrg^s  Vegetable  Pills.  Consumption  is 
an  unfailing  resort,  and,  when  afflicted  with 
this,  she  goes  about  the  house  with  a  less 
elephantine  tread,  speaks  in  more  subdued  tones, 
coughs  gently  when  any  one  enters  the  kitchen, 
gives  utterance  to  frequent  moral  reflections 
upon  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
often  shows  her  hands  and  arms  to  us  that  we 
may  see  how  she  is  wasting  away.  She  is  of 
the  common  Irish  build,  all  wide  and  no  long, 
and  imagines  herself  to  be  exceedingly  small 
and  delicate.  She  looks  at  her  hands,  spreads 
them  out  before  our  eyes  and  says,  "  Ah  now 
to  look  at  the  little  delicate  hands,  wud  any  one 
think  they  could  do  so  much  wurk  P*'  She  can 
never  get  a  ready-made  shoe  to  fit  her,  which  is, 
as  she  maintains,  in  consequence  of  her  foot 
being  so  small — t.  0.,  so  short,  and  broad,  and 
thick.  Lena*s  amusement  is  at  its  highest  point 
in  noticing  the  way  in  which  Madge  accommo- 
dates herself  to  all  sixes  of  castt-off  dresses. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  her,  from  Lena's  dreosea 
who  measures  eighteen  inches  round  the  waist, 
to  my  own  capacious  ones  of  twenty-seven 
inches.  She  has  been  detected  in  letting  out 
the  last  mentioned  ones,  but  it  was  "  only  be- 
cause they  were  not  the  right  shape  for  her 
figure."  The  eighteen-inch  dresses  she  wears 
open  with  a  sacque  over  them,  for  she  "  can  not 
wear  any  thing  >m<<  to  fit  her,  she  thinks  it  must 
be  because  she  has  the  dropsy." 


Saturday,  June  9. — I  spent  this  morning  in 
clearing  Mary  Morgan's  little  flower-hed  from 
weeds.  It  is  jost  where  she  can  see  it,  as  she 
lia.^  in  her  bed  by  the  open  window,  and  I  am 
sore  will  giro  her  much  happiness.  I  hare 
given  her  a  few  plants,  a  dark  heliotrope,  a 
lemon  verbena,  a  lovely  rose  which  blooms  al- 
most continually  through  the  summer,  a  rose 
geranium,  a  geranium  with  a  pink  blossom,  six 
pansy  plants,  and  tax  verbenas  of  my  seedlings. 
With  these  she  can  have  a  fine  show. 

I  have  a  great  many  applications  for  cnUingi 
of  my  plants  firom  the  poor  people  of  the  place. 
Last  summer  I  kept  a  large  bed  of  clear  road 
sand,  which  I  had  thoroughly  washed,  and  in 
which  I  put  slips  from  my  nice  plants,  whenever 
I  could  spare  them.  In  this  way  I  had  a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  all  my  neighbors,  and  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  give  them  things  which  they 
have  been  accoatomed  to  look  upon  as  beyon-i 
their  reach. 

Apropos  of  this  subject  of  flowers,  I  had  a 
singular  dream  a  few  nights  ago.  I  seemed  u> 
be  walking  in  a  garden,  and  by  my  side  walked 
Martin  Luther,  discoursing  to  me  qoaintlj, 
pleasantly,  and  instructively  upon  the  variouf 
branches  of  horticulture.  Of  course  it  seemed 
perfectly  natural,  as  every  dream  ed-of  occar> 
rence  does. 

' ^»    


Thb  Soul's  Disczpluts. — ^Religion  is 
the  discipline  of  the  soul,  through  sorrow  an-J 
joy ;  through  evil  and  good.  It  is  the  bapti^zn 
sometimes  of  great  sorrow,  and  the  cup  some- 
times of  intense  bitterness.  The  object  of  re^ 
ligion  is,  through  all  the  good  and  evil,  the  ever- 
varying  interchanging  conditions  of  life.  t<^ 
make  us  not  merely  happier  but  better.  Bov 
many  are  there  who  consider  it  a  passport  by 
which  to  escape  hell  and  get  into  heaven,  sooie 
sort  of  badge  by  which  to  escape  the  evil  and 
get  the  good.  Truth  may  be  sou^cht  not  onlr 
for  itself,  but  for  selflsh  ends.  Do  we  ne^  re- 
ligion as  a  vehicle  or  arbitrary  condition  P  D^ 
we  seek  religion  because  it  will  land  us  io 
heaven  at  last  P  It  will  never  land  us  in  heavec. 
until  we  find  heaven  in  ourselves.  Betigioa  to 
itself  is  goodness,  truth,  righteousness  and  love. 
— Chopin. 


A  SPIBIT  of  innovatioii  is  geneially  the 
result  of  a  se^Hsh  temper  and  confined  views. 
People  will  nui  look  forward  to  posterity  wfco 
never  looked  backward  to  their  anoeatoiB.— CV^ 

FeUow. 
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Make    Home    Pleasant. 


BT  M.    A.   X. 

TjlOB  their  Bakes,  yoor  sons  and  daughters, 
Ever  present, 
Looking  np  to  yon,  their  parents, 
Make  home  pleasant. 

JjOt  them  have  no  caoae  to  wander 

Or  to  linger 
Whore  sin  heckoms  with  her  ready 

Tempting  finger. 

Though  you  may  not  pet  and  pampor 

Self- indulgence, 
Let  homo  firelight  shed  its  glory, 

Blest  refulgence. 

As  your  heart  yearns  for  the  comfort 

Of  your  treasuros, 
So  their  young  hlood,  running  riot, 

Yearns  for  pleasures. 

Give  them  these,  with  prudence  tempered, 

Flowers  of  beauty. 
Such  as  once  you  plucked  in  youth  time; 

'T  is  your  duty. 


Starve  them  not  on  folly's  diet, 

Eyanescent ; 
Yet  use  wisdom  with  your  license, 

Make  home  pleasant. 


■♦-»- 


Be    Not    Discouraged. 


rriHEY  say  the  professions  are  crowded 

By  seekers  for  fame  and  for  bread, 
That  the  members  are  pushing  each  other, 

As  close  as  their  footsteps  can  tread. 
But  be  not  discouraged,  my  brother. 

Nor  suffer  exertion  to  stop, 
Though  thousands  are  pressing  around  you, 

Tbere*s  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. — SJ, 
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o'clock.  WaB  not  Joatice  Storji  who  doarljr 
loved  hiR  morning  nap  after  his  midnight  tindy, 
ahle  to  Bhow  to  his  delighted  claaa  in  the  Law 
School  a  melancholy  eyidence  of  the  effects  of 
early  rising  in  the  nodding  heads  of  his  eminent 
visitors,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Jostah 
Qnincy  ?  Early  rising  is  now  pronounced  to  he 
only  a  popular  prejndioe  which  must  Tanish 
with  other  prejudice.  We  are  told  that  a 
aound  hygiene  commendd  the  modesty  that 
will  not  rise  before  the  sun,  and  that  while  the 
days  may  he  shortened  hy  that  method,  the 
▼ears  will  he  multiplied.  Man  is  not  to  he 
guided  hero,  more  than  in  his  eating  and  drink- 
ing, by  the  examples  of  the  lower  animals.  It 
may  he  well  for  the  lark  to  sing  at  heaven's 
<^ate  and  welcome  the  morning;  hut  men  and 
women  are  not  larks,  and  may  leave  that  office 
to  the  hird  that  has  nothing  hotter  to  do.  And 
the  young  man  had  reason  who  saw  in  the  pro- 
verb of  his  father  the  folly  of  the  worm  as  much 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  bird ;  the  one  was  as  ap- 
plicable to  his  own  case  as  the  other.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  defences  of  late  rising  are  meant 
to  be  playful,  or,  as  Artemns  Ward  would  say, 
*'  sarcastical ;"  but  there  can  ho  no  doubt  of  a 
growinsf  feeling  in  favour  of  later  hours  of  ris- 
ing, even  among  intelligent  men,  who  have  no 
dissipated  taste,  and  are  not  lazy.  The  physi- 
cians counsel  more  sleep,  and  allow  it  at  the  end 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

Late  hours  in  the  evening  are  not  so  seriously 
defended,  yet  there  are  some  who  find  easy 
apologies  for  their  own  practice  in  this  direction. 
The  strident  insists  that  midnight  is  better  for 
study,  when  the  sounds  of  nature  and  the  ham 
of  labour  have  died  away  and  every  thing  is 
etill.  He  can  not  afford  to  lose  those  divine 
hours  of  thought.  Not  a  few  declare  that  it  is 
of  no  use  for  them  to  go  to  bed  early,  since  sleep 
will  not  come,  and  they  can  only  to^s  and  turn 
upon  an  uneasy  conch.  Fashion,  the  despotic 
arbiter  in  the  cities,  sots  a  ban  upon  this  doc- 
trine of  early  sleep.  One  who  insists  that  his 
door  shall  be  shut  and  his  light  shall  be  out  at 
10  o'clock,  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and 
Chicago,  simply  withdraws  from  society  as  much 
as  if  he  had  become  a  Carthusian  monk.  Social 
life,  as  illustrated  in  evening  parties,  begins  at 
that  hour  of  the  night.  A  rule  of  that  kind 
cuts  one  off  from  the  most  refined  amusements, 
from  concerts  and  operas,  and  banquets,  and 
balls,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  infirmities  of  age. 
*•  Early,"  in  the  dialect  of  fashionable  society, 
does  not  mean  what  it  meant  in  the  Puritan 
days.  In  many  place?,  no  one  who  valued  his 
reputation  would  venture  to  go  to  an  evening 


entertainment  before  9  o'clock,  and  he  mi 
seem  rude  in  leaving  before  midnight.  Ciniizs«| 
tion  seems  to  advance  the  order  of  the  hoaiti' 
until  night  becomes  evening,  and  eTening  U»! 
comes  morning,  and  morning  in  tnm  hocomtf 
night,  so  illustrating  in  a  new  way  the  old  p!tt 
of  creation.  It  is  odd,  for  iostance.  to  see  t 
matiiUff  a  morning  entertainment,  advertifei  ili 
2  p.  M.,  or  the  "  Vesper"  service  in  the  chnrrli  in 
December  at  8  p.  m.,  three  honrs  after  the  even* 
ing  light  has  faded ;  or  to  be  met  when  the  cut 
has  passed  the  meridian  and  is  well  down  towari 
the  west,  with  the  salutation,  *'  Good  morning.** 
A  Vermont  Yankee  finds  himself  nonplnssed  hi 
Paris  in  learning  that  the  dtjeuner,  or  hreakfast, 
is  at  1  in  the  afternoon,  an  honr  later  than 
his  own  dinner-time,  and  that  the  diner  is 
at  8  in  the  evening,  three  hours  later  than 
his  own  supper-time.  And  that  custom  of  Paris 
is  coming  to  be  the  custom  of  our  leading  Amer- 
ican cities,  where  the  distance  of  the  place  of 
business  from  the  home  compels  so  xnapy  to 
adopt  the  late  dinner-hour.  There  are  tho%  in 
New  York,  and  not  foreigners  either,  who  break- 
fast at  noon-day. 

And  some  will  plead  that  if  they  a"**  to  have 
amusement  at  all  they  mu.^t  have  it  in  these  late 
evening  hours.  They  have  to  woik  all  day.  to 
keep  to  business  ;  the  night  must  be  their  time 
for  play.  It  is  of  no  nae  to  f;o  to  the  counting- 
room  or  the  shop  before  tie  customers  come, 
and  you  certainly  would  not  have  them  leave 
their  business  while  customers  continue  to  come. 
Indeed,  some  trades  drive  the  briskest  trafllc  in 
the  hours  when  honest  men  should  sleep.  The 
light  is  as  brilliant  in  the  liquor  saloons  in  the 
late  as  in  the  early  hours,  and  the  druggists 
with  their  fountains  keep  open  invitation  to 
those  who  return  from  the  theatre.  The  theatre 
can  only  be  supported  by  allowing  it  to  encroach 
upon  the  hours  of  sleep.  If  yon  commend 
amusement,  some  will  say,  give  ns  time  for 
amusement.  If  yon  permit  dance  and  song, 
give  us  time  to  hear  and  join  in  these.  Wo 
must  have  them  in  the  night  or  not  at  all.  And 
if  you  prohibit  the  only  honrs  in  which  bosy 
men  and  women  can  enjoy  them,  you  might  as 
well  take  the  stronger  ascetic  tone,  and  prohibit 
the  amusements  themselves  as  sinful. 

And  there  are  some  kinds  of  labour  which 
make  it  impossible  to  get  to  bed  early — of  labour 
too,  which  is  of  the  brain  rather  than  the  band. 
The  managing  editor  of  a  daily  morning  nevs> 
paper,  which  is  to  publish  not  only  the  latest 
telegrams,  but  suitable  comments  upon  them, 
must  be  wide  awake  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night.     Many  preachers  are  compelled  to  bum 
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midnight  oil,  on  Satord&y  night  at  any  rate,  in  I 
preparation  for  pulpit  duty,  which  they  hare 
postponed  nntti  the  lateat  moment.  A  phyaiclan 
in  active  practice  in  a  large  town  may  get  to 
bed  early,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
stay  there ;  his  first  dose  will  be  broken  by  the 
summons  to  harness  the  horse  and  ride  swiftly 
half  a  (iczon  miles,  more  or  less.  In  London, 
during  the  fceraion,  the  best  working  hours  of 
Parliament  nre  in  the  night,  and  the  oritical 
**  divisions  ui  the  House*'  come  at  the  witching 
hour.  On  the  sleeping-cars,  the  passengers  may 
bo  sent  to  bed  early,  long  before  they  are  ready, 
but  the  brakemen  and  conductors  must  not 
yield  to  the  drowsy  god.  even  when  the  signs  of 
slumber  aie  audible  around  them.  Watchmen, 
of  course,  can  not  sleep  in  the  night.  And 
thieves  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  keep  late  hours, 
whether  they  run  opera  houses,  and  club  houses, 
or  break  into  back  windows.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  members  of  the  New  York  Ring 
are  on  the  alert  at  midnight  as  much  as  any  of 
the  Bill  Bikes*  or  the  artful  dodgers  of  the  Five 
I'oints. 

As  we  grow  older,  no  doubt,  we  learn  wisdom 
in  this  matter.  The  gray-haired  parent,  whose 
daDcing:  days  are  over,  and  whose  limbs  are  not 
elastic,  is  glad  to  hasten  bed-time,  and  to  leave 
his  daughters  to  their  foolish  joy  in  the  late 
hours.  He  would  lengthen  his  nights  in  spite 
of  his  difficulty  in  sleeping.  Very  few  persons 
OTer  sixty  years  old  care  to  sit  up  after  11 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  would  rather  be  in- 
visible at  an  earlier  hour.  Old  age  may  not 
need  more  sleep  than  youth,  but  it  is  more 
covetous  of  sleep,  and  sooner  disgusted  with  the 
day's  excitement.  "  Go  to  bed  early'*  is  the 
advice  which  the  elders  give  to  the  younger 
race,  all  the  more  emphatic  as  they  remember 
their  own  sins  in  this  kind  in  the  former  years, 
and  wonder  that  they  could  have  taken  such 
needless  risks  in  those  night-rides  and  frolics. 
That  is  the  advice,  too,  of  the  medical  journals 
and  men ; — was  there  erer  a  wise  physician  who 
would  counsel  his  patients  to  sit  up  until  mid- 
ni^^ht,  as  a  rule,  or  even  as  a  frequent  exception  P 
The  wisdom  in  this  matter,  neTertheless,  ia  of 
the  kind  that  oomes  by  experience,  and  the  sage 
warning  of  the  elders  is  oftenest  unheeded.  So 
long  as  Fashion  Justifies  and  demands  late  hours, 
bho  gray-beards  and  the  doctors  will  spend 
breath  to  no  purpose.  The  discovery  of  Petro- 
leum has  neutralized  the  warnings  of  Hygiene, 
in  furnishing  light  so  ohoap  and  so  abundant. 
Eariy  hours  in  a  town  which  has  its  gas  works 
are  not  to  be  thought  of.  Shall. the  enterprising 
company  so  be  cheated  of  its  profits,  and  the 


smart  village  curtail  its  brilliancy,  and  keep  the 
former  evening  darkness  of  its  lural  life?  If 
for  nothing  else,  let  us  sit  up  late,  that  we  may 
not  seem  niggard  in  our  use  of  light,  and  that 
the  benighted  wayfarer  may  take  heart  when 
he  sees  this  beacon  in  the  distance.  Those  who 
are  determined  to  keep  late  hours  can  find  many 
excuses,  in  spite  of  the  contradiction  of  the 
proverbs,  the  doctors,  and  the  experience  of  the 
elders. 

The  suggestions  that  we  ofi*er  in  this  matter 
will  probably  not  be  heeded  by  young  men  and 
maidens  in  *'  good  society,**  since  they  dony^  so 
positively  the  customs  of  good  society.  We 
limit  them  to  the  round  numher  of  tettj  although 
that  number  might  as  well  be  doubled. 

1,  Go  to  bed  when  you  art  tleepy  !  Do  not  un- 
dertake to  force  wakefulness,  when  attention 
fails  and  the  brain  finds  its  blood  running  slug- 
gishly. One  may  be  sleepy,  indeed,  where  it 
is  not  expedient  or  proper  to  let  nature  have  its 
way,  as  in  waiting  upon  a  dry  lecture  or  a  dull 
sermon ;  and  a  considerate  pastor,  remembering 
how  hard  it  was  to  write  the  tedious  para- 
graphs, will  pity  rather  than  condemn  those 
who  are  overcome  by  their  heaviness.  But  in 
the  night,  drowsiness  is  the  best  monitor  of  bed- 
time. One  who  is  halt  asleep  Uj  as  the  West- 
em  men  say,  *'  of  no  account**  in  amusoment  or 
conversation,  and  would  bettor  be  wholly  asleep. 
It  is  no  compliment  to  a  host  or  to  a  g^est  to 
listen  vacantly  or  with  drooping  eyelids,  to 
words  which  lull  while  they  leave  no  other  im- 
pression. When  one  can  not  keep  awake  with- 
out a  painful  effort,  it  is  time  **  to  retire,"  no 
matter  how  early  the  hour  of  evening.  And  it 
is  the  part  of  politeness  to  propose  that  to  a  guest 
who  may  show  drowsiness  in  manner,  even  if 
late  hours  be  the  rule  of  the  family ;  as  the  op- 
posite rule  still  more  holds  good,  that  a  guest 
should  never,  to  accommodate  his  own  habit  or 
whim,  derange  the  evident  order  of  the  house 
where  he  is  received,  or  keep  them  beyond  their 
accustomed  hours. 

2.  Go  to  bed  when  you  are  tired  !  One  may  be 
fatigued  without  being  drowsy,  and  may  wish 
for  the  freedom  and  relaxation  of  a  couch,  and 
it  is  only  a  sin  against  nature  to  sit  up  in  such 
a  condition.  Often  sleep  oomes  relactantly  to 
the  tirod  frame  jaded  fi*om  long  travel,  or  the 
tired  brain  vexed  by  much  excitement.  Yet 
the  bed  is  better  for  these  than  any  attempt  to 
keep  up  appearance  of  comfort  in  the  drawing- 
room.  A  tired  body,  or  a  tired  spirit,  has  a 
right  to  its  rest  at  any  hour,  either  of  day  or 
night  One  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  fa- 
tigue as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  company  in 
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the  midst  of  its  hilarity.  There  ib  no  glory  in 
that  martyrdom  which  keepe  tirod  men  and 
women  on  their  feet  when  they  would  fun  he 
in  their  heds. 

3.  Laie  evening  suppere  ehould  be  ehutmed.  It 
is  not  good  to  cram  the  stomach  with  food  he- 
fore  going  to  hed,  or  to  make  a  solid  dinner  the 
preface  to  a  night's  repose.  In  spite  of  the 
fasbion,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  of  these  honed 
turkeys,  and  these  salmon-salads,  and  these  oys- 
ters in  every  shape,  and  this  dassling  away  of 
costly  delicacies,  we  still  insist  that  it  is  not 
good  to  yield  to  this  temptation,  and  to  out- 
rage the  digestive  fuxiction  with  these  solids  at 
11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  The  supper-room  at 
evening  parties,  fascinating  as  it  is,  is  a  snare 
of  Satan.  Many  of  those  who  are  hnsiest  in  it 
know  they  are  committing  sin,  know  that  they 
are  destroying  the  privilege  of  their  night,  and 
that  they  are  preparing  for  headache  and  heav- 
iness in  the  coming  day.  Light  fruits  in  the. 
evening  may  do  no  harm,  and  rather  hring  more 
sweetness  to  the  sleep.  The  arerage  Englishman 
is  sure  that  a  cracker  or  two  and  a  Welsh  rare- 
hit  will  give  him  slumber  more  profound.  But 
no  food  of  any  kind  aihounting  to  a  meal  should 
be  taken  in  the  stomach,  except  in  those  rare 
cases  where  it  may  act  as  a  salutary  warning. 

4.  And  this  caution  is  even  more  important 
in  regard  to  stimulants.  "Ifo  intogieating  drinke 
before  going  to  bed.**  Perhaps  the  rule  ought  to 
go  farther,  and  say,  "  No  intoxicating  drinks 
at  any  time."  Waiving  that  now,  we  may  in- 
sist the  old  prejudice  of  a  "  nightcap*'  of  punch 
or  whisky,  or  even  lager  beer,  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended. Champagne  suppers  are  a  very  poor 
preparation  for  refreshing  sleep.  Stimulating 
drinks,  too,  which  are  not  intoxicating,  are 
equally  to  be  shunned  in  the  evening  hours.  In 
an  essay  of  a  previous  series,  we  spoke  of  coflfee 
at  night  as  worse  than  wine,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  modify  that  assertion.  No  beverage 
that  exhilarates,  that  stirs  the  blood,  or  that  ex- 
cites the  nerves,  is  g^d  as  a  preliminary  of  the 
night's  repose.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  go  to  bed 
early,  if  sleep  be  murdered  in  advance  by  stim- 
ulating drinks,  whether  they  cheer  or  whether 
they  inebriate.  The  sleep  that  comes  from  in- 
toxication is  not  refreshingi  but  is  full  of  night- 
mare and  horrors,  of  frightful  dreams,  and  of 
hideous  shapes.  If  you  must  drink,  drink 
in  the  morning  rather  than  in  the  evening. 
Nectar  is  for  labor,  and  not  for  slumber. 

6.  This  rule  against  stimulants  may  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  all  kinds  of  excitement 
If  the  evening  is  the  time  for  amusement,  of 
course,  we  may  not  put  all  kinds  of  excitement 


under  ban.  But  we  may  say  that 
which  try  the  brain  and  rxeite  the  nervouM  egttm 
unduig  are  net  good  before  going  to  bed.  Half  & 
dozen  sharp  games  of  chess  are  not  to  he  coa- 
mended  as  healthful  in  the  honra  of  evectnf. 
Billiards,  which  give  so  much  bodily  exerna. 
along  with  the  calculations  of  the  eye  and  bzaia. 
may  be  allowed  even  into  the  night ;  but  cbes 
in  these  hours  is  only  a  form  of  suicide.  Stim- 
ulating dramas,  too,  are  of  qnestzonable  val:-: 
as  amusement,  when  they  oome  in  the  evening. 
If  the  OherAmmergau  Passion  play  were  givec 
after  sundown,  its  excitement  to  the  nerves  of 
the  spectators  would  make  it  as  murderous  as 
the  plan  of  Judas  and  the  Jews.  To  look  upon 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  in  which  there  is  cunm- 
lation  of  horrid  crime,  unfits  one  wholly  for  the 
right  use  of  his  pleasant  couch,  sabetitatzng  for 
healthy  rest  the  haunting  and  damning  visionf 
of  Clarence  and  Hacbeth. 

6.  These  advices,  perhaps,  are  aside  from  our 
main  subject  More  directly  applicable  is  th« 
counsel  ioget  eufieient  eleep  in  the  n^kt^  to  go  U 
bed  earlg  enough  to  get  aU  the  reet  that  ike  syxtes 
needt.  This  has  not  been  fairly  ascertained,  it 
may  be  said,  and  some  per|ons  do  not  need  «•*> 
much  sleep  as  others.  There  are  old  men  vhc> 
have  done  in  their  lives  a  good  deal  of  hard 
and  of  substantial  work,  who  have  only  spect 
six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bed  and 
have  always  been  hale  and  hearty.  W^ith  tbeir 
cases  before  ns,  we  still  hold  to  the  one- third 
rule,  which  will  have  eight  hours  for  sleep,  no 
matter  how  many  are  taken  for  labour.  It  is 
safer  to  secure  eight  hours  than  to  limit  oneseU 
to  a  leeser  allowance.  No  one,  man  or  woman, 
need  to  be  ashamed  in  confessing-  that  one-thirdl 
of  his  life  is  spent  upon  the  bed.  Better  uses 
for  the  other  two-thirds  come  from  that  aoeo- 
ing  waste.  Seven  hours  may  do  in  many  cases, 
especially  Where  one  indulges  in  the  luxury  cf 
the  after-dinner  nap ;  but  it  is  safer  to  err  on 
the  side  of  indulgence  here  than  on  the  si  Je  of 
parsimony., 

7.  If  the  hour  for  going  to  bed  can  not  l:« 
made  regular,  there  should  at  least  he  «  reyuler 
hour  for  rising  in  the  morning.     There  seems  to 
he  a  provision  in  the  human  constxtntion  hv 
which  one  can  wake  up  always  at  about   the 
same  hour,  no  matter  how  long  he  has  slept 
Nature  conforms  herself  here  to  the   human 
plan,  and  seems  to  second  the  will  even  when 
one  is  unconscious.    The  hour  for  getting'  up 
may  be  earlier  or  later,  hut  it  should   be  uni- 
form, even  it  may  involve  loss  of  slsep  in  sobm 
unlucky  nighta    It  is  not  well  to  make  up  by  a 
long  sleep  in  the  morning  for  the  fault  of  the 
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the  homo,  no  grater  mistalce  in  the  attempt  to 
manage  a  family,  than  tbe  failure  of  the  two 
parents  to  make  their  authority  aheoluEely  one. 
The  houBehold  in  which,  for  any  reaaon  or  from 
any  cauM,  a  conflict  of  authority  exists,  is  the  sad- 
dest of  sights  to  one  who  wishes  well  to  children. 
There  should  he  earnest  conference  hetween  pa- 
rents concerning  the  hest  methods  and  ohjects ; 
there  should  he  perfect  unanimity  in  the  general 
system  of  management  adopted  hy  them.  It  is 
unspeakahly  hotter  to  make  some  mistakes  in 
unison,  than  to  let  the  minds  of  children  get 
confused  as  to  whom  they  shall  ohey.  Let  the 
father  and  mother  speak  with  one  voice,  if  they 
wish  the  voice  of  either  to  he  respected.  Ap- 
peals from  one  to  the  other  should  never  he  per- 
mitted. Where  this  is  allowed,  wretchedness 
of  many  kinds  ensues,  and  siahagement  gives 
place  to  mismanagement 

But,  made  as  human  nature  is,  it  would  he 
expecting  altogether  too  much  to  suppose  that, 
even  when  hoth  parents  are  perfectly  agreed, 
and  their  commands  are  dictated  hy  wisdom  and 
goodness,  children  will  always  ohey.  Disobe- 
dience is  sure  to  occur.  What  then?  What 
means  should  be  nsed  to  secure  obedience? 
Should  we  ever  resort  to  corporal  punishment, 
or  rely  on  ''  moral  suasion''  alone  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  as  few  com- 
mands OS  possible,  fewer  and  fewer  as  the  child 
grows  older.  The  fewer  commands,  the  fewer 
actj  of  insubordination.  This  being  premised, 
I  shoald  say  that  the  mea^s  used  to  secure 
obedience  must  vary  with  the  age  of  the  disobe- 
dient child,  with  his  natural  character,  and  with 
circumstances.  In  every  base,  appeal  to  the  high- 
est motive  that  will  secure  the  desired  obedi- 
ence ;  but,  I  say  it  earnestly,  secure  the  obedience. 
If  the  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience,  and  the 
appeal  to  affection,  and  every  other  form  of 
moral  suasion  fails,  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  saying,  that  the  appeal  to  the  dread  of 
pain  is  necessary.  There  is  too  much  mawkish 
sentimentality  on  this  subject.  Besort  to  the 
infliction  of  physical  pain  is  often  the  most 
merciful  coarse.  I  should  never  resort  to  it,  if 
the  child  wore  old  enough  to  feel  his  self-respect 
injured  hy  it:  but  long  before  this  period  comes, 
if  rightly  managed,  he  will  have  passed  beyond 
the  age  of  disobedience.  Obedience  to  a  parent 
who  is  always  firm,  uniform,  and  kind,  soon  be- 
comes a  habit  which  acts  like  instinct ;  and  wil- 
ful disobedience  becomes  obsolete.  There  is 
nothing  worse  than  "  breaking  a  child's  will/' 
as  it  is  called ;  but  this  hateful  result  can  be  ac- 
complished by  other  means  than  castigatiod. 
The  infliction  of  physical  pain,  if  unaccompanied 


by  any  signs  of  irritation,  will  not  beget  irrita- 
tion ;.  it  will  come  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
wrong-doing,  as  the  pain  of  a  bum  follows  the 
touching  of  a  hot  stove.    No  disgrace  should 
attach   to  it.    Immediately  afterward  the  child 
should   be  completely  restored  to  favor.    The 
wrong  has  been  done;  its  consequence  has  fol- 
lowed ;  all  is  over.     Tl^ere  is  no  degradation, 
no  wounding  of  self-respect,  in  a  punishment 
thus  administered.     There  is  more  cruelty   a 
hundred-fold  in  many  penalties  thought  less 
severe.    It  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  years 
that  physical  pain  need  he  inflicted,  if  the  right 
method  of  treatn^ent  be  adopted  at  the  outset. 
The  lesson  of  obedience  should  be. learned  so 
early,  that  the  learning  of  it  shall  be  forgotten. 
Begin  with  the  infant  of  a  year  old,  or  even  less, 
and  teach  it  the  meaning  of  a  simple  ''  No — no  1" 
The  slightest  possible  rap  on  the  little  hand  con- 
veys the  meaning.    Let  the  tone  be  impressive 
but  very  gentle,  without  any  symptom  of  dis- 
pleasure ;  let  the  experience  be  repeated  as  often 
as  is  necessary,  and  the  lesson  is  soon  learned* 
thoroughly.    For  a  long  time  let  that  be  the 
only  command  of  any  kind ;  and  for  a  still 
longer  time,  let  the  only  commands  he  8iu?lb 
PBoniBXTtoxs.    The  distinction  between  a  nega- 
tive and  a  positive  command  is  very  important ; 
for  the  one  can  be  easily  enforced,  the  other 
not.     Tbe  foolishness  and   wickedness  of   at- 
tempting to  enforce  a  positive  command  were 
frightfully  illustrated  in  the  conduct   of  the 
minister,  named  Linsley,  who  a  year  or  two  ago 
beat  his  little  child  of  three  years  old  to  death 
for  refusing  to  say  its  prayers  \    One  such  case 
as  this  may  well  shock  every  one  at  the  bare 
idea  of  punishing  a  little  child.    But  observe 
the  difference  between  a  positive  and  negative 
command.     No  power  on  earth  could  make  the 
little  creature  repeat  a  word.    But  suppose  you 
were  quietly  to  say  '*  No — no  T'  when  a  child  of 
a  year  old  pulls  pettishly  at  the  table-cloth.    Ho 
repeats  the  action.     Without  betraying  the  least 
irritation,  you  rap  the  mischievous  little  fingers 
two  or  three  times ;  perhaps  the  offence  and  its 
inexorable  consequence  are  repeated.    How  soon 
will  it  take  the  child  to  learn  that  pulling  the 
table-cloth  and   touching   the    lamp    produco 
equally  certain  and  equally  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions ?    He  will  not  be  angered  in  the  one  caso 
more  than  in  the  other;  he  will  cry  in  both 
cases.     But  you  have  an  enormous  advantage. 
He  has  to  take  the  initiative,  and  draw  upon 
himself  the  distasteful  consequence.    You  are 
thus  certain  of  imparting  your  lesson,  at  a. very 
moderate  cost  of  pain  to  your  little  disciple.    He 
learns  that  "No— noT*  if  unheededi  means  a 
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Fbxoat,  «^ttfie  1. 

MUCH  of  one*8  enjoyment  of  life  comes,  I 
think,  from  the  Tivid  recollection  of  past 
events  or  even  thonghts.    There  are  times  when 
my  mind  seems  specially  full  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries— this  afternoon  was  one  of  these  occasions. 
I  rode  over  to  Torrenoo  with  Henry,  and  the 
road,  which  is  always  beautiful,  was  continually 
suggesting  agreeable  thoughts  to  me.    A  little 
broek  by  the  side  of  the  road  rippling  over  the 
stones,  the  water  very  clear,  and  bright  with 
lovely  lights  and  shades,  recalled  the  intense 
delight  which  I  u^ed  to  feel  as  a  child  in  run- 
ning  water;  the  roses  in  bloom  about  every 
hou^e,  aud  the  honeysuckle  with  its  lingering 
perfume  took  me  back  to  early  days  and  scenes. 
And  indeed  almost  every  thing  that  I  noticed 
along  the  way  brought  its  own  pleasant  recol- 
lection    For  awhile  I  talked  my  thoughts  to 
Henry,  but  at  length  they  thronged  into  my 
mind  so  rapidly  that  I  became  quiet  and  lost  in 
revery.    From  this  Henry  roused  me  by  ex- 
^   claiming,  '*  Why,  Annie,  what  makes  you  so 
quiet  P"     I  explained  to  him  ho  w  I  was  employ- 
ing and  enjoying  the  time,  and  we  compared 
our  experience  in  this  matter  of  thought.    What 
we  can  not  understand  nor  explain,  is  that  we 
are  both  often  conscious  of  thinking  of  things 
entirely  remote  from  the  present  time,  and  not 
suggested  by  any  present  occurrence.    For  in- 
stance, I  may  be  engaged  in  the  most  proaaic  of 
housework,  when  suddenly  a  scene  from  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  flashes  into  my  mind,  tipeetried 
walls  are  about  me,  and  through  a  secret  open- 
ing, where  one  would  least  expect  it,  a  figure 
appears.    At  another  time,  when  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, I  will  all  at  once  be  transported  back- 
ward twenty  years,  and  I  am  sitting  in  my 
grandmother^s  kitchen-door  eating  sucb  bread 
and  milk  as  I  can  never  taste  again,  for  it  was 
made  the  sweeter  to  me  by  my  fresh  child's 
taste,  and  by  the  beautiful  accompaniments  of 
summer  twilight,  sweet  odors,  soft  and  soothing 
sounds.    Again,  when  engaged  in  interesting 
conversation  with  some  friend  I  think  of  my 
enjoyment  as  a  child  in  sleeping  near  a  shed- 
roof  and  hearing  the  rain  of  summer  showers 
patter  upon  it.    These  scopes  appear  as  rapidly 
and  unexpectedly  as  the  views  of  a  magic  lan- 
tern.    I  have  often  endeavored  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  them  and  present  circumstances, 


to  think  of  an  accounting  cause  for  their  appev- 
ance,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
To-morrow  I  shall  commence  the  entertiiment 
of  company.  Lena  Willis,  whom  I  hare  not 
seen  for  so  long,  and  who  was  formerly  so  ce^ 
a  friend,  is  coming  first. 

Sunday,  June  3. — Am  I  to  blame,  nr  ia  L:£i 
herself,  for  a  something  lacking  Uiat  I  find  ia 
herP  She  used  to  appear  to  vie  childlike ;  she 
now  seems  childish  ^  and  to  afifect  an  appeanu^ 
of  artlessness,  which  does  not  sit  gracefallj  it 
her  age.  A  woman,  although  she  may  retain  tri« 
innocence  of  heart  that  she  possessed  as  a  child. 
can  not  remain  the  same  in  manner,  if  she  has 
any  appreciation  at  all  of  life's  noble  pui-pofiea. 
But  the  time  of  awakening  to  this  truth  msy 
come  at  different  times  in  different  lives.  As  I 
I  must  remember  too,  that  thoughts  of  persons 
deficiencies  are  probably  not  all  on  one  (ii^ 
Lena  may,  in  her  turn,  think  that  I  ban 
grown  staid  and  old,  and  am  too  matter  of  fici 
We  can  not  help  our  natures,  but  we  can  adora 
them  with  those  amenities  which  do  so  much  u 
make  us  agreeable  to  those  about  us. 

Monday,  June  4. — Iiena  enters  heartily  ista 
my  plans  for  getting  people  into  the  open  vi. 
who  have  no  means  of  their  own  to  en^bi* 
them  to  do  so.  This  morning  she  gave  old  Hr. 
Welsh  a  ride  in  my  low  carriage,  and  caos^ 
home  quite  enthusiastic  over  him.  **Sucb  i 
delightful  gentleman  she  never  knew,  worth  a 
dozen  of  young  gentlemen."  Rather  a  swe^pisg 
remark,  and  perhaps,  not  quite  correct,  as  then 
are  undoubtedly  many  good,  reliable,  intalle^ 
tual  young  men  at  the  present  b'me.  It  ba 
been  her  misfortime  to  come  in  contact  viii 
examples  of  the  opposite  character. 


Wednesday,  June  6.— At  the  meeting  of  ^ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  to-day,  the  kV 
jeot  of  novel  reading  was  diacuaeed.  Tier 
were  several  ladies  who  disapproved  of  it  * 
toto,  others  were  doubtfuL  My  opinions  va> 
positive  and  decided,  and  I  had  thought  »'• 
much  of  them  that  I  expressed  them  with  scsif 
degree  of  earnestness. 

I  adduced  my  own  experience  in  favor  of  aj 
position.  When  very  young,  only  a  chfld  in- 
deed, I  had  an  almost  insatiable  appetite  ''^ 
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Statements  as   to   the    Duration   of   Human    Life. 


BT  B.   KAT  IJLirUISTBB,   B.  A.,   0X70BD. 


UNDEB  this  beading,  thero  is  little  more 
to  be  said  than  was  contained  in  a  cele- 
hrated  but  brief  chapter.  'There  is  nothing 
known^  of  the  duration  of  life  in  past  time.  A 
few  years  since  it  was  the  belief,  baaed  upon 
supposed  statistical  facUy  that  the  potential  lon- 
gevity of  man,  that  is,  the  expectation  of  life  in 
the  higher  ages,  was  increasing,  and  had  been 
increasing  for  a  hundred  years.  Dr.  Farr  has 
fully  exposed  the  fallacy  involved  in  this  sup- 
position, which  was  due  to  life-tables,  errone- 
ously constructed  by  Dr.  Price  (to  whom,  nev- 
ertheless, credit  is  due  as  a  vital  statistician), 
from  the  mortuary  records  of  the  town  of 
Northampton.  Dr.  Farr  has  shown  that  a  ta- 
ble constructed  by  Price's  method  gives  the  same 
results  t«-day  for  Northampton  as  it  did  in  the 
celebrated  doetor*s  time.  Moreover,  the  statis- 
tics of  8weden,  which  are  very  ample,  extend 
from  the  middle  o^  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
furnish  no  indication  whatever  of  a  change. 
Some  few  facts  have  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Quy, 
which  tend  to  bhow  a  slight  fluctuation  in  lon- 
gevity in  past  centuries,  but  are  really  too  few 
m  number  to  allow  of  any  generalization  by 
even  the  most  venturesome.  There  is  not  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  writer  a  single  fact  of 
any  antiquity  to  help  ns  materially  in  the  in- 
quiry, unless  it  be  thought  that  the  limitation 
of  life  to  seventy  or  eighty  years  in  the  Psalms 
is  a  snuller  span  than  such  a  writer  would 
now  assign ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  worth 
further  consideration. 

It  is  very  well  ascertained  that  average  lon- 
gevity has  immensely  increased  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  Europe ;  the  question,  however,  of  mor- 
tality clearly  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
this  essay.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  could 
some  general  relation  between  high  average 
longevity  and  high  potential  longevity  among 
men — t.  e,  small  death-rate  at  early  and  late 
ages — be  established,  but  the  facts  are  conflict- 
ing, and  deductive  analysis  renders  it  improba- 
ble that  any  constant  relation  does  obtain,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  treating  of  longevity  in  or- 
ganisms gen^hiUy. 

THE    INFLUBBCB  OP  TABI0U8   STATES  OF  CIVILI- 

ZATIOV. 

We  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion  can  not  bo  fairly  examined  indnctively,  bnt 


the  facts  quoted,  and  the  conclusions  they  offer, 
warrant  us  in  supposing  that  a  civilization  of 
the  highest  order,  in  which  the  eflloioncy  of  the 
community  and  the  efficiency  of  the  component 
individuals  is  greatest — in  which  there  is  the 
most  hannonioos  action,  the  greatest  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number,  the  least  excessive  ex- 
penditure with  the  least  luxury,  whore  regu- 
larity and  temperateness  are  innate  character* 
istics,  will  bo  that  state  of  civilization  most  fa- 
vorable to  longevity.  It  may  be  supposed  by 
some  that  since  the  tendency  of  civilization  at 
present  is  to  call  out  increased  mental  expendi- 
ture, that  even  when  the  other  conditions  of 
longevity  are  complied  with,  future  men  will 
rather  lose  than  gain  in  longevity..  This,  how-  • 
ever,  depends  apon  the  assumption,  which  we 
have  no  ground  for  allowing,  that  the  structu- 
ral capacity  for.EUch  requiremeota  will  not  in- 
crease simultaneously.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  jrill— that  it  ia  so  doing.  "Wo 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle — in  a  transi- 
tion state — whicb  is  really  causing  a  survival 
of  the  fittest,  operating  chiefly  through  the  em- 
ulation of  communities,  but  also  on  individuals, 
and  by  means  of  this  struggle  greater  mental 
power  is  being  added  to  the  human  race.  As 
we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  the  oaiie  of  or- 
ganisms generally  (quoting  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- ' 
cer),  increased  difficulty  of  life-conditions  ne- 
cessitates increased  evolution,  and  this  is  true 
for  man*8  mental  progress  as  for  general  struc- 
tural progress:  Were  the  evolution  not  always 
in  advance  of  the  provoking  cause.  We  might 
anticipate  the  extinction  of  humanity  by  the 
excessive  competition  and  excessive  difficulties 
of  existence  which  must  accompany  increased 
population.  More  justly,  as  it  appears,  and 
more  hopefully,  we  may  look  forwarl  to  a  timo 
when,  the  whole  earth  being  peopled,  man  will 
become  finally  adjusted  to  his  conditions  by  the 
limitation  of  his  expansion  and  the  closer  inter- 
action of  the  members  of  the  human  aggregate. 
In  that  almost  per£oct  civilization — where  the 
g^atest  happiness  for  every  individual  must 
finally  be  attained — will  man's  longevity  be  ex- 
tended P  It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  this 
may  be  the  case ;  and  certainly  an  average  lon- 
gevity coincident  with  the  potential  is,  under 
those  conditions,  to  be  looked  for.  Hen  would  no 
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viow  of  her  disease,  adopted  after  consulting  the  i 
opinions  of  ber  friends.    By  the  way,  most  of 
her  friends  are  Americans,  for  she  is  too  helUg- 
orent  to  keep  any  Irish  friends. 

Some  time  ago  I  looked  over  a  large  and 
popular  work  upon  Homosopathy,  the  aathor^s 
name  escapes  me,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  little  need  of  pkyneitma 
to  practice  this  branch  of  medical  soieace. 
The  course  of  treatment  seemed  to  be  the 
same  for  all  diseases,  to  administer  any  remedy 
you  might  choose  for  any  disease;  and,  if 
that  did  not  cure,  to  try  another,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  list 
of  Homoeopathic  remedies,  until  the  patient 
was  beyond  the  necessity  of  further  treatment, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Madge,  by  the  education 
of  nature,  has  adopted  the  same  course  with 
Allopathic  remedies.  Castor  oil,  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  catnip,  peppermint,  paregoric, 
pennyroyal,  boneset,  quinine,  and  the  ordinary 
cholera  medicines  are  varied  by  the  application 
of  mustard  and  bran  poultices,  bags  of  hops, 
plasters,  liniments,  and  Dalley's  Pain  Extractor. 
Pills  were  much  respected  by  her,  until  she 
almost  killed  herself  with  an  overdose  of 
Graefenberg*s  Vegetable  Pills.  Consumption  is 
an  unfailing  resort,  and,  when  afllioted  with 
(his,  she  goes  about  the  house  with  a  less 
elephantine  trf«ad,  speaks  in  more  subdued  tones, 
ooughs  gently  when  any  one  enters  the  kitchen, 
gives  utterance  to  frequent  moral  reflections 
upon  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
often  shows  her  hands  and  arms  to  us  that  we 
may  see  how  she  is  wasting  away.  She  is  of 
the  common  Iiish  build,  all  wide  and  no  long, 
and  imagines  herself  to  be  exceedingly  small 
and  delicate.  She  looks  at  her  hands,  spreads 
them  out  before  our  eyes  and  says,  "  Ah  now 
to  look  at  the  little  delicate  hands,  wud  any  one 
think  they  could  do  so  much  wurk  P"  She  can 
never  get  a  ready-made  shoe  to  fit  her,  which  is, 
as  she  maintains,  in  consequence  of  her  foot 
being  so  small — t.  «.,  so  short,  and  broad,  and 
thick.  Lena*  8  amusement  is  at  its  highest  point 
in  noticing  the  way  in  which  Madge  accommo- 
dates herself  to  all  sises  of  ca&t-ofT  dresses. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  her,  from  Lena's  dresses 
who  measures  eighteen  inches  round  the  waist, 
to  my  own  capacious  ones  of  twenty-seven 
inches.  She  has  been  detected  in  letting  out 
the  last  mentioned  ones,  but  it  was  "  only  be- 
cause they  were  not  the  right  shape  for  her 
figure."  The  eighteen-inch  dresses  the  wears 
open  with  a  sacque  over  them,  for  she  "  can  not 
wear  any  thing  >m«<  to  Jit  her,  she  thinks  it  must 
be  because  she  has  the  dropsy.*' 


Saiurdttff,  June  9. — I  spent  this  morning  k 
clearing  Mary  Morgan's  little  flower-lied  iros 
weeds.  It  is  just  where  she  can  see  it  m  sb 
Hex  ia  her  bed  by  the  open  window,  and  1  is 
sure  will  give  her  much  happiness.  I  brs 
given  her  a  few  plants,  a  dark  heliotrope,  a 
lemon  verbena,  a  lovely  rose  which  bloomi  al- 
most continually  through  the  summer,  a  ros 
geranium,  a  geranium  with  a  pink  bloBsom,  six 
pansy  plants,  and  six  verbenas  of  my  seedling 
With  these  she  can  have  a  fine  show. 

I  have  a  great  many  applications  for  catting! 
of  my  plants  from  the  poor  people  of  the  p\vt 
Last  summer  I  kept  a  large  bed  of  clear  road 
sand,  which  I  had  thoroughly  washed,  ud  ir. 
which  I  put  slips  from  my  nice  plants,  whence 
I  could  spare  them.  In  this  way  I  bad  &  fnS- 
cient  supply  for  all  my  iteighbors,  and  it  vai 
very  pleasant  to  give  them  things  which  tber 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  beyon^ 
their  reach. 

Apropos  of  this  subject  of  flowers,  I  hai  i 
singular  dream  a  few  nights  ago.  I  seemed  'a 
be  walking  in  a  garden,  and  by  my  cude  iralked 
Martin  Luther,  discoursing  to  me  qaaintlr, 
pleasantly,  and  instructively  upon  the  wim 
branches  of  horticulture.  Of  course  it  ieead 
perfectly  natural,  as  every  dreamed-of  oocoi* 
rence  does. 


The  Soul's  DifidPLXVE. — ^Religion  is 
the  discipline  of  the  soul,  through  sorrow  aa^ 
joy  ;  through  evil  and  good.  It  ia  the  baptua 
sometimes  of  great  sorrow,  and  the  cup  soid«- 
times  of  intense  bitterness.  The  object  of  re- 
ligion is,  through  all  the  good  and  evil,  the  er&- 
varying  interchanging  conditions  of  life,  to 
make  us  not  merely  happier  but  better.  Hc« 
many  are  there  who  consider  it  a  passport  Ij 
which  to  escape  hell  and  get  into  heaven,  sooi 
sort  of  badge  by  which  to  escape  the  evil  aci 
get  the  good.  Truth  may  be  soujpht  not  oalj 
for  itself,  but  for  selfish  ends.  Do  we  mcIc  r^ 
ligion  as  a  vehicle  or  arbitrary  condition?  I^ 
we  seek  religion  because  it  wiU  land  vs  ia 
heaven  at  last  t  It  will  never  land  us  in  hasTSs. 
until  we  find  heaven  in  ourselves.  Heligioa  ^ 
itself  is  goodness,  truth,  righteonsnees  and  Ion 
— Chopin. 


A  spiEiT  of  innovatioii  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  seTish  temper  and  confined  vic^ 
People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity  v^ 
never  looked  backward  to  their  ancestoo.—^-^ 

Fellow. 
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Make    Home    Pleasant. 


BT  M.    A.   X. 

TjlOB  their  sakes,  your  sons  and  daugbtors, 
Ever  present, 
Looking  np  to  you,  thoir  parents. 
Make  home  pleasant. 

Iiot  them  baye  no  cause  to  wander 

Or  to  linger 
Where  sin  bcckoms  with  hor  ready 

Tempting  finger. 

Though  you  may  not  pet  and  pamper 

Self-indulgence, 
Let  home  firelight  shed  its  glory, 

Blest  refulgence. 

As  your  heart  yearns  for  the  comfort 

Of  your  treasures, 
So  their  young  blood,  running  riot, 

Yearns  for  pleasares. 

GiTO  them  these,  with  prudence  tempered. 

Flowers  of  beauty. 
Such  as  once  you  plucked  in  youth  time; 

'T  is  your  duty. 

Starre  them  not  on  folly's  diet, 

Evanescent ; 
Yet  use  wisdom  with  your  license, 

Make  homo  pleasant. 


■*^- 


Be    Not    Discouraged. 


npHEY  say  the  professions  are  crowded 

By  seekers  for  fame  and  for  bread. 
That  the  members  are  pushing  each  other, 

As  close  as  their  footsteps  can  tread. 
But  be  not  discouraged,  my  brother. 

Nor  sufifer  exertion  to  slop, 
Though  thousands  are  pressing  around  you, 

There's  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. — S.L 
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parent  must  continually  exorcise  this  right  of 
control  over  his  child,  or  else  allow  other  per- 
sons to  be  continually  annoyed  and  disturbed  by 
him.  Every  one  who  has  ever  been  in  a  house 
whore  the  children  are  uncontrolled,  will  appre- 
ciate the  forco  of  this  argument ;  and  every  one 
who  has  ever  watched  children  at  play  together 
will  appreciate  it  with  almost  equal  vividness. 
Surely  the  child's  right  of  self-government  can 
not  include  the  right  uf  making  himself  a  pest 
to  every  grown  person  about  him,  and  a  tyrant 
to  every  child  he  plays  with.  Yet  the  only 
remedy  for  all  this  lies  in  the  continual  abridg- 
ment of  his  right  of  self-government  by  parental 
control. 

But  I  deny  that   the  child  does  podsess  the 
right  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  the  well- 
behaved  adult,  because  no  child,  left  wholly  to 
itself,  ever  was  or  will  be  well-behaved.    On 
what  is  this  right  in  the  case  of  the  adult  based  P 
Clearly  on  his  having  a  developed  conscience, 
reason  and  will,  which  prevent  him,  even  in  the 
absence  of  external  constraint,  from  injuring  or 
annoying  other  people.    But  the  conscience  and 
reason  of  the  child  aro  not  developed,  and  do 
not  prevent  him  from  thus  trespassing  on  the 
rights  of  others.    His   will  is  strong  even  to 
imperiousness,  while  his  conscience  and  reason 
are  exceedingly  fei^ble.    I  maintain  that  the 
right  of  self-government  depends  on  a  certain 
degree  of  development  of  these  latter  facul- 
ties.   The  very  young  child,  as  I  said  before, 
is   an   animal,   with   no  more  right  of  self- 
government   than    an   animal;    the   child    of 
somewhat   larger   growth   acquin^  somewhat 
of  this  right,  which  should  be  respected ;  but 
it  is  not  until  maturity  that*  his  right  to  self- 
government  becomes  perfect    When  the  youth 
has  learned  to  govern  himself  by  conscience  and 
reason,  his  right  of  self-government  is  then  com- 
plete.    Every  human  being  begins  his  existence 
without  any  right  of  self-government  at  all,  be- 
4$ause  he  is  utterly  unfitted  to  govern  himsolf 
alone:  he  ends,  at  maturity,  by  having  this 
right  unquestioned,  because  he  has  learned  how 
to  exercise  it.     Clearly  the  transition  Irom  one 
extreme  to  the  other  must  be  gradual.     That  is, 
ho  must  begin  by  being  under  parental  control ; 
he  gradually  acquires  the  right  of  self-control, 
and  then  enters   the  arena  of  life,  a  free  and 
developed  human  being.     However  unpopular 
with  "  young  America,"  I  fear  that  this  con- 
clusion can  not  be  escaped. 

The  ground  I  take,  then,  is  this,  that  ift  is  the 

duty  of  the  parent  to  control  his  child,  until  the 

hild  is  fit  to  control  himself;   and  that  the 

parent's  control  should  be  directed  constantly 


to  the  one  aim  of  developing  in  the  child  tbts 

power  of  self-control,  by  developing  in  him  his 

natural  individuality.    To  teach  the  child  hov 

to  govern  himself  by  conscience  and  reasoiL 

and,  iu  ordev  to  carry  out  this   pnrpoee,  to 

educate  his  conscience  and  reason  as  rapidJr 

as  Nature  permits,  without  resorting  to  any  ho:- 

house  culture,  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  daty  of 

the  parent  in  the  management  of  his  oftsprms. 

So  far,  then,  as  management  is  concerned,  t':}-. 

relation  of  parent  to  child  can  be  tersely  stated. 

The  parent  is  to  his  child  an  exUt-nal  ton$nfn  e 

and  reason,  whose  authority  continues  nntil  th- 

child's  internal  conscience  and  reason  are  d^^reU 

oped.     Precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  ef 

this  internal  development,  the  rightful  control  of 

the  parent  ceases.    Parents  too  seldom  percan* 

this  natural  termination  of  their  anthcrity ;  thf 

habit  of  command,  reinforced  perhapa  by  tb*. 

child's  love  of  power,  blinds  their  eyes  to  t}f 

growth  of  the  child's  mind,  and  they  nsnally  tr 

in  prolonging  unduly  the  period  of  flubjecti':ci. 

The  law,  I  think  wisely,  prescribes  a  limit  Ir- 

yond  which  parental  contfol  shall  not  erteni. 

namely,  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.     Th^ 

limit  is  sometimes  too  early,  sometimes  too  l^t^ 

but,  on   the  average,  is  perhaps  about  rigav 

The   wise  and  conscientious  parent,  howcTcr. 

will  not  be  wholly- guided  by  the  law;  if  hi* 

child  earlier  becomes  mature,  he  will  relax  a':I 

control  before  the  legal  limit  is  reached.  He  wITi 

nevDr  forget  that  his  only  ri^ht  to  govern  hj* 

child  depends  utteriy  on  the  child^s  inability  !> 

govern  himsolf,  and  that  to  prolong  his  anthorit5 

unduly  is  simple  tyranny.     Furthermore,  to  «».' 

his  authority  for  any  selfish  purpose,  for  scj 

purpose  but  the  child's  best  good,  is  to  be  ia}:x 

to  his  duty  as  the  child's  external  conseiea.j 

and  reason.     He  has  no  right  to  domineer  et^ 

over  his  own  flesh  and  blood ;  he  is  a  tnstee  d 

power,  and  is  responsible  to  his  child  for  .t? 

right  use.    The  obedience  he  exicts  ia  only  xhs 

child's  first  lesson  in  self-control,  obeying  t^ 

external  conscience  and  reason  blindly  beforE.*  ht 

can  obey  the  internal  conscience  and   re:i5 

with  open  eyes.    Obedience  always  implies  es 

cise  of  the  will ;  and  it  is  by  obeying  the  ct' 

xnand  of  his  parent  that  the  child's  will  mcqu* 

the  power  to  obey  the  command  of  the  in«^ 

monitor  at  a  future  day.     Obedience,  therein 

is  the  child's  j)eculiar  virtue,  his  schoolici: 

the  grander    virtue   of   8pixitu.il    aelf-cos:: 

Thus  the  wise  and  good  parent  purposely 

mands  that  he  may  at  last  oease  to  comm^i: 

the  dutiful  child  unknowingly  obeys  that 

may  at  last  cease  to  obey. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  greater    disastir 
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Moral  HraiEKE. — 

Pat  oat  thy  talents  to  their  uae — 

Lay  nothing  by  to  rust ; 
GiTO  vulgar  ignorance  thy  scorn, 

And  innocence  thy  tro^t. 
Bise  to  thy  proper  place  in  life — 

Trample  upon  all  sin» 
But  still  the  gentle  hand  hold  out 

To  help  the  wanderer  in. 
So  livOj  in  faith  and  noble  deed, 

Till  earth  returns  to  earth — 
So  live  that  men  shall  mark  the  time 

Gave  such  a  mortal  birth. 

QuEBiEs  IK  Hygiene  with  Answers. 
— 1.  What  effect  does  tobacco  and  alcohol  have 
upon  the  young? 

Ax swBiu '^Generally,  it  impairs  growth.  The 
report  of  the  British  Factory  Jnspector  contains 
a  statement  made  by  the  certifying  surgeon  at 
Bolton-le-Moors,  that  the  children  of  the  mill 
population  are  year  by  year  getting  smaller,  and 
physically  less  capable  of  doing  their  work, 
lie  attributes  this  partly  to  their  being  the  chil- 
dren of  intemperate  parents,  partly  to  their 
being  brought  up  on  tea  and  coffee,  instead  of 
more  substantial  food,  and  partly  to  the  oircum- 
stanco  that  many  young  children,  of  about 
twelve  years  old,  begin  to  smoke,  acquiring  the 
habit  from  their  fathers,  and  possibly  from  their 
mothers. 

2.  Are  the  negroes  of  the  South  temperate 
and  healthy,  or  the  reverse  ? 

Axs. — From  several  sources  we  learn  that 
they  violate  nearly  all  the  laws  of  health,  and 
aro  suffering  seriously  for  it.  The  remarkable 
official  statement  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  bearing 
a  recent  date,  is  made,  that  out  of  a  population 
of  six  thousand  whites  and  three  thousand 
blacks,  the  burials  for  three  months  were: 
white  adults,  13;  black  adults,  18;  white  chil- 
dren, 12;  black  children,  36.  The  proportion 
of  deaths,  taking  into  consideration  the  number 


of  white  non-residents  buried,  is  nine  whites 
and  forty-eight  blacks.  The  proportion  'of 
deaths  for  respective  numbers,  it  will  be  seenv  is 
one  white  to  ten  and  two-thirds  blacks. 

This  statement  may  not  be  true,  but  from 
what  we  leum  we  fear  it  is. 

3.  What  is  Ghloralum,  the  new  disinfec- 
tant? 

Ans. — It  is  an  impure  solution  of  chloride  of 
aluminum,  sp.  g.  1*150.  It  contains,  in  a  pint, 
1600  grains  of  the  chloride=-75  grains  in  the 
ounce.  It  was  introduced  as  a  disinfectant  and 
antiseptic  by  Prof.  Gamgee,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended, by  chemists  and  physicians,  as  being 
loss  poisonous  than  carbolic  acid  and  equally 
powerful.  This  latter  is  not  certain,  however, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  high  value.  It 
is  diluted  with  ton  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the 
Ghloralum,  and  sprinkled  over  the  surfaces  of 
places  needing  disinfection. 

4.  Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  carbolic  acid 
as*  a  disinfectant,  or  for  other  purposes  ? 

Akb. — Besides  its  value  b3  a  disinfectant  it 
may  be  used  for  many  purposes. 

In  pasting  wall-papers,  posters,  etc.,  especially 
where  successive  layers  are  put  on,  there  arises 
a  most  disagreeable  effluvia,  which  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  damp  weather.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  decomposition  of  the  paste.  In 
close  rooms  it  is  very  unwholesome  and  often 
the  cause  of  disease.  In  large  manufactoriea, 
where  large  quantities  of  paste  is  used,  it  often 
becomes  sour  and  offensive.  Glue,  also,  has 
often  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  If,  when  mak- 
ing paste  or  glue,  a  small  quantity  of  carbolio 
acid  is  added,  it  will  keep  sweet  and  free  from 
offensive  smells.  A .  few  drops  added  to  mucilage 
or  ink  prevents  mold.  In  whitewashing  the 
cellar  and  dairy,  if  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  is 
added  to  each  gallon  of  wash,  it  will  prevent 
mold  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  taints  often 
perceived  in  meats  and  milk  from  damp  apart- 
ments. 
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longer  "  die  of  disappointment/'  bnt  would  at- 
tain eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  longevity  should  not  in- 
croose  beyond  that  limit,  aiid  advance  with  ad- 
vanced evolution,  and  the  diminished  expendi- 
ture implied  in  more  complete  adjustment 

It  has  been  asserted  by  a  writer  in  Frazex's 
Magazine  (September,  1869),  and  indorsed  by 
another  writer  in  The  Spectator,  that  civilisa- 
tion acts  so  as  to  suspend  Darwin's  law  in  the 
case  ^f  man — the  feeble  and  diseased  being  al- 
lowed to  breed,  and  the  inferior  often  inherit- 
ing wealth  won  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  were  there  a  free  struggle 
for  life  and  consorts.    This  is  supposed  to  tend 
to  shorten  the  life  of  the  species,  and  to  pro- 
duce general  inferiority  in  civilised  races.    Bat 
the  argument  is  based  on  fallacy.    As  we  have 
pointed  out,  man  is  a  social  animal,  and  the 
social  virtues,  which  are  urged  by  some  persons 
as  a  cause  of  deterioration,  are  the  very  strength 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  have  been 
i\atuzally  and  necessarily  developed.  That "  the 
individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and 
more,*'   as  sung  by  Tennyson,   is  profoundly 
true.     Natural  selection   operates  largely  on 
communities  of  men  in  place  of  individuals. 
That  the  fitter  do  survive,  ev«n  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals, ie,  however,  clear  enough.    The  dis- 
eased and  feeble  who  propagate  produce   tome 
healthy  children,  and  these  surely  and  certainly 
marry  sooner  and  live  longer  than  the  unheal- 
thy ofbpring,  so  that  a  very  minimum  of  injury 
is  done  to  the  race  by  wardiLg  off  the  selective 
dostructiveness  of  disease ;  inferiority  must  pro- 
duce its  legitimate  results  in  spite  of  man's  in- 
terference.    Moreover,  the  mixing  of    stocks, 
with  a  tendency  only  to  certain  diseases,  may  be 
a  source  of  strength,  implying  as  it  does,  mix- 
ture of  varied  constitutions.     The  tendency  to 
jMirticnlar  diseases,  under  given  conditions,  is 
not  a  proof  that  under  all  conditions  which  may 
arise  there  will  be  that  tendency.    If  the  con- 
ditions are  changed,  as  they  are  rapidly  changed 
in  the. progress  of  civilization,  what  was  weak- 
ness may  become  strength,  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  one  kind  of  disease  being  associated 
with  immunity  from  other  kinds.     Little  is 
known  on  this  matter ;  but  compare  the  rav- 
ages of  small-pox  among  Africans,  of  syphilis 
among  Europeans,  and  the  immunity  of  the 
Maoris  from  any  severity  under  these  diseases. 
The  effect  of  sanitary  action  in  preventing  the 
natural   elimination  of  "fermentable"   matters 
from  the  blood  (Paget)  of  generations  is  a  cu- 
rious subject  for  speculation.    Zymotic  diseases, 
if  allowed  to  run  their   course  unchecked  in  a 


communityi  kill  off  those  individuals  most  im- 
bued with  this  supposed  fermentable  maUer.  e 
remove  it  fr^m  those  who  reoorer  from  thdr 
attacks.  If  zymotic  diseases  are  kept  off,  rl 
not  the  '*  fermentable  matters"  increase  frci: 
generation  to  generation  ?  It  peems  as  thax^- 
such  elimination  as  vaccinatiozi  should  bf 
adopted,  together  with  sanitary  measures,  or  tc 
may  accumulate  a  nidus  in  the  Teins  of  posti^ 
ity.  Possibly,  if  exempt  for  groat  len^  d 
time  from  a  disease,  a  species  may  become  os 
longer  subject  to  it,  just  as  two  closely  allie; 
species  of  animal,  e.  g.  the  shoep  and  ox  are  do>' 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  though  prBsiim:r 
bly  descended  from  a  not  remote  commoa  as* 
ccstor. 


-^•- 


Db.  Moffat's  paper,  read  before  tbf 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  last  moots 
opens  up  a  large  and  suggestive  field.  Th' 
subject  was  "  The  C^logical  Systems  and  En- 
demic Diseases;"  and  ho  showed  that  goiter 
aod  other  endemic  complaints  were  very  com- 
mon among  dwellers  on  the  Carboniferous  tj'^ 
tem,  while  it  was  almost  unknown  on  the  Chf*- 
hire  or  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  As  anemU  i; 
a  state  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  os3d« 
of  iron  in  the  blood,  Dr.  Moffat  examined  cLec- 
ically  the  relative  composition  of  wheat  grdvp 
upon  soils  of  Cbesbiro  sandstone,  carhoiiiferdT:* 
limestone,  millstone  grit,  and  a  transition  soT. 
between  the  Cheshire  and  sandstoae  and  otbsr 
g^t.  He  found  that  wheat  sown  upon  the  Nc- 
Red  Sandstone  yielded  the  largest  quantity  oi 
ash,  and  that  it  contained  a  much  larger  quae* 
tity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  thta 
that  grown  upon  the  other  fonnations.  It  "v^ 
shown,  too,  that  wheat  grown  upon  Carbonifen^ 
soil  was  deficient  in  phosphates  and  nutriliv* 
salts.  The  experiment  was  next  tried  of  analji- 
ing  twenty  samples  of  bread  used  by  as  sasj 
different  families  living  on  the  respective  f-ff- 
mations,  and  the  results  tallied  completely  t:^ 
his  previous  observations,  l^ere  was,  in  ikt 
a  marked  deficiency  of  the  nutritive  salts  is  t^ 
bread,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  removal  of  tb^ 
bran  from  the  flour  with  which  the  bread  «^u 
made.  The  deductions  that  Dr.  Mofiat  drf- 
from  these  facts  were,  that  persons  of  scTsi: 
or  strumous  habit  should,  if  possible,  be  tras^*- 
ferred  from  a  Carboniferous  to  a  Red  Sandst^y 
soil,  and  should  be  dieted  as  far  as  possible  «iu 
food  which  contained  the  maximum  quantity  o: 
oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates  orn\itritive  sjk2:» 
— Food  Jouniai 
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sta.Tico,  can  the  friends  bring  suit  for  damages 
ind.  recover? 

-Aji8. — An  apothecary  (N.  Y.  Times,  Augost 
ir,  1871)  in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  New 
^ork  has  been  sued  for  damages  by  the  husband 
of  a.  ^woman  to  whom  he  sold  laudanum  to  be 
use<l  as  a  beyerage,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  the  suit  can  be  maintained.  The 
plaintiff  avers  that  the  apothecary  supplied  his 
'^ife  with  the  naroolic  day  by  day  for  six 
month?,  knowing  the  use  she  made  of  it,  and 
ill  at  he  was  put  to  great  expense  in  repairing 
the  injury  thus  occasioned  to  her  bodily  and 
mental  health. 

1 2.  What  cauBcs  Hydrophobia  ib  dogs  P 

Am  8. — A  Bufuian  anatomist  has  been  looking 
into    this  matter,  and  in  all  the  dogs  examined 
by    him  he  finds  serious  diseases-  of  some  of 
the     organs,   especially    of .  the   kidneys.      In 
every  case,  he  says,  a  well-marked  parenchyma- 
tous inflammation  of  the  kidnevs  was  observed, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  the  changes  of 
the  epithelia  of  the  urinary  tubules  were  equally 
distributed  oyer  the  whole  organ,  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidney  being  equally  affected  with 
the  pyramidal,  so  that  all  the  conditions  for  the 
occurrence  of  ursBmia  were  present.    It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  are  really  due  to  ursBmia.    The 
alteration  of  the  epithelia  is  for  the  most  part  of 
a    degenerative  character.     In  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  had  reached  its  greatest  de- 
gree of  development,  the  urinary  tubules  were 
entirely  stripped  of  epithelial  ctlls,  but  were 
filled  with  a  granular  and  fatty  detritus. 

CiDEB  AND  THE  Et£s. — If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  penned  a  short  article  for  The  Ad- 
vocate a  few  years  since,  calling  the  attention 
of  its  readers  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  cider 
opon  the  eyes  of  these  who  use  it  freely  for  some 
years.  In  looking  over,  a  tew  days  since,  a 
file  of  The  Temperance  Standarl,  published  in 
.Boston  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  edited  by  Dan- 
iel Kimball,  Esq.,  I  came  upon  a  communication 
of  mine*  to  that  paper,  dated  December  14, 1845, 
in  which  I  first  called  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low-laborers to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
The  question  as  to  who   first  applied  steam- 


power  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  has  been  sharply 
debated,  as  also  the  question  as  to  who  was 
the  fortunate  man  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  first  successful  employment  of 
ether  as  an  ancesthetic.  And  lest  there  should 
be  hereafter  some  doubt  as  to  who  first  called 
attention  to  the  important  subject  embraced  in 
the  heading  of  this  article,  I  have  given  the 
precise  date  of  my  first  communication  on  that 
subject,  and  add  hereto  a  brief  extract  from  the 
same.  I  had  been  laboring  in  New  Haven 
County,  and  in  my  report  of  the  labor  wrote 
as  follows: 

''I  saw  more  cider-mills  during  the  three 
weeks  I  spent  in  New  Haven  County  than  I 
have  seen  in  two  years  while  laboring  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. As  a  result  of  large  orchards,  num- 
berless cider-mills,  and  the  free  use  cf  cider, 
many  of  the  citizens  of  that  region  are  limping 
with  rheufnaiUmf  and  every  now  and  then  you 
meet  a  man  of  sixty  or  thereabouts  whoso  un- 
der eyelids  have  lost  their  elasticity,  and  hang 
off  from  the'eyeball,  showing  the  inflamed  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  lid.  Reader,  place  a  fin- 
ger  on  each  side  of  your  nose,  an  inch  thci*e- 
from,  and  half  an  inch  below  the  eyes,  then 
with  slight  pressure  of  your  fingers,  draw  down, 
both  lower  eyelids  until  separated  from  the  eye- 
balls about  one-fourth  of  an  inch ;  now  look  in 
the  mirror  and  you  will  see  a  tolerable  repre- 
sentation of  an  old  cider-drinker's  eyes,  bating 
the  red  and  inflamed  appearance  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  lids.  You  may  say,  perhaps, 
that  old  age  has  wrought  the  change  in  quds- 
.tion ;  but  I  tell  you  that  in  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  cises  where  such  changes  are 
wrought  it  is  not  old  age,  but  old  cider  that 
pulls  down  and  inflames  the  lids." 

I  will  now  add,  that  fifty  years  ago,  when  ci- 
der was  tlie  common  drink  of  Connecticut  far- 
mers, as  many  as  every  third  man  above  sixty 
exhibited  the  fallen  and  inflamed  lids. — Charles 
Jewett. 

Determined  to  Die  Eich. — An  English 
magazine  recently  published  an  account  of  the 
wreck  of  the  ship  Britannia,  which  struck  on  the 
rocks  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  She  was  freighted 
in  part  with  Spanish  coin,  packed  in  barrels. 
At  flrst  the  crew  hoped  to  save  these,  and  hoisted 
them  up  from  the  hold  on  deck ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  ship  was  fast  sinking,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  boats.  Just  as 
the  last  boat  was  pushing  off,  a  young  midship- 
man rushed  back  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was 
left  by  accident  to  perish.  He  found  a  sailor 
seated  flat  on  the  deck,  with  a  hatchet  in  his 
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nes8  and  neglect  of  the  teeth,  and  thus  cause  an 
irreparaMe  permanent  blemish. 

Sugar,  in  moderation,  does  no  harm  to  the 
teeth  either  of  children  or  adults. 

There  ace  two  essentials  for  preserving  the 
teeth  in  good  order . 

1.  Keep  them  clean. 

2.  Employ  a  good  dentist  when  necessary. 
As  for  the  first  of  these,  Dr.  Alerodith  is  thor- 
ouu^h,  indeed.  I  shall  transcribe  a  passage,  to 
show  how  thorough,  and  how  sensible,  too,  for 
that  mnttcr: 

.  .'^  To  secure  proper  cleanliness,  pleasant  taste, 
and  purity  of  breath,  the  teeth    ought  to  be 
cleaned  Jite  times  a  day  ;   once  after  e»ch  meal, 
once  bnfore  retiring,  and  once  during  the  morn- 
ing ablutions.     In  the   morning  the  brush  and 
gor>d  powder  should  be  used,  and   the  mouth 
rinsed.     After  each   meal  all  particles  of  food 
should  be  picked  from  between  the  tooth,  and 
then  the  brush  and  clean  water  will  be  suffi- 
cient    At  night  the  brush  and  water  will  an- 
swer, occasionally  using  a  little  Castile  soap,  and 
rinsing  the  mouth.    The  best  tooth-pick  is  one 
made  from  a  quill,  but  after  using  it  should  not 
be  kept  in  the  mouth  the  balance  of  the  day, 
till  it  is  mashed  into  a  ragged  brush.     The 
toothbrush  should  be  applied  so  as  to  reach 
etery  accessible  surface  of  the  teeth,  and  so  as  to 
brush  the  food  from  between  them  ;  therefore 
it  should   be  used   backward  and  forward,  an^l 
from  side  to  side  on  the  grinding  surfaces,  to 
clean  out  all  the  depressions,  and  upward  and 
downward  in  the  divisions  between   the  teeth, 
inside  and  outside.    Once  or  twice  a  week,  or 
oftener,  a  silk  thread  armed  with  powder  should 
be  drawn  between  all  of  the  teeth.     So  well  do 
people   generally   appreciate    the    necessity  of 
keeping  the  teeth   clean,  that  about  one  in  ten 
thousand  takes  such  care  of  them.      One  of  a 
thousand,  probably,  goes  through  the  form  of 
cleaning   them  three  times  a  day.     A  greater 
number  clean  them  once  a  day,  and  that  in  the 
morning,  allowing  the  food  from  three  meals  to 
accumulate,  putrefy  and  ferment  all  day  and  all 
night  till  the  next  morning  again.     But  the 
great  majority  of  people  don't  clean  them  at 
all— and  glory  in  it  after.    Many  that  do  pre- 
tend to  brush   the  teeth,  rattle  the  brush  along 
the  row,  just  as  a  boy  rattles  his  stick  along 
the  palings.     This  does  about  as  much  harm 
as  good,  packing  the  particles  of  food  and  de- 
composing   mucus    nicely  away  between  the 
teeth,  and  leaving  untouched  the  grinding  sur- 
faces.    It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  attempt 
to  paint  a  fence  by  rubbing  the  brush  across 
the  pickotp,  instead  of  up   and   down.      Many 


who  have  been  careless  with  their  teeth  wril 
doubtless  think  that  to  follow  these  directior; 
will  be  an  arduous  duty,  but  the  attentioa  h^r^ 
advised  will  not  require  in  the  aggregate  mcr^ 
than  ten  minutes  each  day ;  SAd  after  a  Iittk 
while  it  will  assume  the  form  of  a  habit,  %z-i 
will  be  naturally  added  to  the  ordinary  routiitf 
of  daily  duties." 

Excellent  truth  and  good  sense,  every  vjrl 
of  it.    Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

About  toothache,  Br.  Meredith  has  a  triflia: 
definition  that  seems  to  me^alculatbd  foaff  ri 
very  great  comfort  He  calls  it  Odont^lgi^y  t 
begin  with,  because,  1  suppose,  the  victim  ietU 
like  saying  Oh  don* t!  And  he  is  so  good*.- 
to  tell  us  exactly  what  makes  it,  as  folio wi*. 

• 

*'  Odontaiffia  arises  mainly  from  sensitive  den- 
tinoy  irritation  of  the  pulp  by  external  agents. 
pulp  nodules,  periodontitis,  alveolar  abseen,  de- 
composition in  the  pulp  cavity,  Inngon^i  palp, 
exostosis,  exposed  cementum,  necrosis,  and  src- 
pathy.*'  I  think  that  the  knowledge  that  I  bti 
all  those  things  inside  of  me  would  recoo- 
oile  me  even  to  Odontalgia.  I  should  wocd? 
that  I  was  alive.  And  let  the  I>octor*s  expli- 
nation  be  a  warning  against  sympathy,  partic- 
ularly— though,  really,  T  don't  remember,  afin 
ail,  that  unsympathetic  people  have  less  tooth- 
ache than  other  folks.  I  do,  however,  remas- 
her  to  have  seen  it  stated  that  people  with  X^toW- 
ache  never  get  any  sympathy ;  this  is  doubt!^' 
because  their  friends  know  they  have  had  tc-: 
much  already,  and,  in  fact,  that's  what's  tit 
matter  I 

It  is  obvious  that  each  of  your  child's  tv: 
new  sets  of  teeth  should  be  trained  on  Dr.  Mer- 
edith's system.  And  a  great  many  people  voiU 
find,  if  they  would  apply  his  system  to  lit 
teeth  they  have,  that  they  wonld  very  soon  iec. 
at  least  as  if  they  had  a  new  set  of  teeth. 


Vice. — The  poison  fangs  of  serpenis 
'^  when  not  employed,  are  hidden  from  sight  b 
a  fold  or  projection  of  the  gum."  -It  is  o^*« 
as  the  serpent  strikes  that  the  £uigs  are  shove- 
ls not  this  a  fit  emblem  of  vice  ?  The  deadlif^ 
vice  plays  around  the  soul  with  bidden  fas^ 
and  long  deludes  us  into  vain  imaginatiou.« 
security.  It  conceals  its  venom  nntil  di»:lo«-  - 
in  the  infliction  of  a  fatal  wound;  and  we  "'- 
ten  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  dang^  <^5 
when  the  hope  of  escape  has  perisbed  for  ercr. 
There  is  no  safety  except  in  early  flight  as* 
distance  and  abhorrence  maintained  throv* 
life. 
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intellectual  effort.  To  inmst  on  this  in  connec- 
tion with  them  is  to  provoke  rapid  exhiustion 
and  decay. — College  Courani, 

Deep  Bbeathihg. — ^If  we  desire  to  see 

a  generation  of  men  with  enlarged  brains — and 
if  we  look  in  our  colleges,  churches,  courts,  ^- 
i  tors'  chairs,  legislative  balls,  Wall  Street  and 
the  White  House,  all  will  admit  we  need  them— 
T7e  must  have  women  with  enlarged  lungs,  and 
opportunities  for  thought  and  action.  Deep 
lureathing  has  much  to  with  deep  thinking. 

Xapoleon  once  said :  "  You  can  not  make  a 
soldier  out  of  a  sick  man  "  Neither  can  you 
make  a  race  of  heroes  and  philosophers,  saints 
or  scholars,  out  of  a  nation  of  sick  women. 

The  New  York  World,  in  a  recent  article  on 
dress,  says :  "  The  average  weight,  all  the  year 
round,  of  women's  clothing,  which  is  supported 
from  the  waist,  is  between  ten  and  fifteen  pounds. 
Arc  weak  backs  a  wonder  Y* 

I  do  hope  all  physicians  will  stop  talking  of 
the  natural  weaknesses  and  disabilities  of  woman ; 
there  is  no  such  thing,  they  are  all  artificial — 
the  result,  in  all  cases,  of  violated  law.  Mater- 
nity is  not  a  weakness,  but  an  added  strength ; 
making  wom<^n  in  her  creative  power  second 
only  to  (Jod  himself.  A  well-organized  woman, 
who  understands  and  obeys  physical  and  moral 
law,  may  enjoy  a  life  of  as  uninterrupted  health 
anjl  happiness  as  the  man  by  her  side.  You 
might  as  well  call  tobacco-chewing,  spittoons, 
delirium  tremens,  keno  banks,  and  panel-houses 
the  natural  weaknesses  and  disabilities  of  man  as 

« 

to  attribute  all  the  long  train  of  evils  that  flow 
from  the  dress  and  sedentary  habits  of  Our  girls 
to  the  natural  weaknesses  and  disabilities  of  wo- 
moa. — 3£ra.  Stanton, 

Oatmeal. — ^When  the  writer  was  in 
Edinburgh,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ghithrie  called 
his  attention  to  the  size  of  Scotch  people,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  size  of  their  heads 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  not  excepting  even  the  English ;  and 
when  asked  how  he  accounted  for  this,  he  re- 
plied that  he  thought  it  was  owing  largely  to 
their  universal  devotion  to  oatmeal. 

Indeed,  the  writer  observed  that  the  national 
dish  was  found  upon  the  table  at  almost  every 
meal,  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor.  In  the  morning  came  the  mush,  and  in 
the  evening  the  traditional  cake,  abopt  the  size 
o{  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  a  little  harder  than 
a  sun-dried  brick. 

For  further  confirmation  on  this  important 


question,  lot  the  writer  add  that  he  has  found 
a  great  advantage  to  follow  the  daily  use  of  (hon- 
est) brown  bread  and  oatmeal  in  his  family.  A 
child  whose  first  teeth  came  through  in  a  starved 
condition,  so  that  they  began  to  decay  at  once 
and  cause  much  suffering,  is  now  blessed  with 
as  fine  a  set  of  second  cutters  as  any  one  could 
ask,  while  the  general  health  of  all  has  im- 
proved. In  fact,  we  all  vote  that  we  must  daily 
have  our  brown  bread  and  its  twin-sister  dish 
of  oatmeal. 

Impobtaxce  op  Cooeekt. — ^The  prepa- 
ration and  cooking  of  food  should  receive  its 
proper  share  of  attention,  if  the  greatest  amount 
of  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  its  introduction 
in  the  system.  Blot,  the  professor  of  tb  is  art,  says 
that  preen  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  spin- 
ach, etc.,  should  be  put  in  boiling  water,  but 
dry  vegetables,  as  beans  and  peas  should  be 
put  in  cold  water  to  cook,  after  having  been 
previously  soaked  in  lukewam  water.  In  the 
case  of  potatoes,  the  eyes  or  germs  are  to  be 
cut  out,  and  the  skin  rubbed  or  scraped  off,  then 
steamed  or  roasted.  He  thinks  that  fish,  al- 
though only  containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  nu- 
tritious matter,  ought  to  be  partaken  of  at  least 
twice  a  week,  as  it  contains  more  phosphoinis 
than  any  other  food,  and  serves  to  sujjply  the 
waste  of  that  substance  in  the  system,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  brain.  He  says  that  the  brain 
of  an  idiot  contains  about  one  per  ce^t.  of  phos- 
phoric matter,  that  of  persons  of  sound  intel- 
lect two  and  a-half  per  cent.,  while  that  of  a 
maniac  contains  three  and  a-half  per  cent.  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  in  a  maniac  the 
brain  appropriates  an  undue  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric matter  from  the  rest  of  the  system, 
whereby  its  functions  are  materially  impaired. —  ^ 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

Htgibne  in  Dipthebia. — Secure  clean- 
liness. To  diminish  the  media  of  infection,  the 
body  and  bed-clothing  should  be  changed  daily. 
The  sick-room  should  be  bare  of  unnecessary 
furniture,  and  especially  of  drapery,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, have  an  open  fire*  place  and  a  fire  burning 
on  the  hearth  or  in  the  grate,  if  the  weather  is 
too  cool  to  have  the  doors  and  windows  thrown 
constantly  open.  There  is  not  the  least  danger 
of  *'  catchiAs:  cold  "  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  well 
clothed.  Segregation  of  the  sick  is  absclutely 
indispensable,  and  the  bod  should  be  so  situated 
that  the  fresh  air  from  out-of-doors  may  blow 
over  it  and  thoroughly  dilute  the  foul  air  of  the 
room! — Dr.  Recvee, 
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5.  Toa  often  speak  against  the  shoes  we  wear, 
but  how  can  we  provide  a  remedy  P 

Aks. — By  having  a  last  made  to  fit  the  feet 
and  ordering  your  shoes  made  over  them.  It 
costs  more  at  first,  but  is  cheaper  in  the  end. 
The  shoes  and  boots  of  cummeroe  are  ruining 
the  foot  of  the  people.  Shoes  should  be  made  to 
fit  the  feet,  and  not  the  feet  to  fit  the  shoe.  We 
never  buy  roady-made  shoes. 

6.  Are  potatoes  wholesome  after  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air  ? 

Ans.— No.  Even  a  short  exposure  to  air 
and  light  spoils  them  for  food.  The  Food  Jonrw 
nal  says :  "  The  use  of  potatoes  is  a  preventive 
against  scurvy,  if  not  an  actual  cure  for  it. 
Potatoes  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
have  become  green,  are  unwholesome ;  and  new 
potatoes,  t.  e.,  unripe  ones,  have  much  to  do 
with  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  such  like 
diseases,  during  the  summer  months." 

7.  What  is  bird's-nest  soup  P 

Ans. — It  is  a  Chinese  dish,  and  is  made  from 
a  species  of  swallow* s-nest.  The  Food  Journal 
Sdiys  of  those  nests  that  "  chemical  analysis  has 
fihown  that  they  contain  ninety  per  cent,  of 
animal  matter,  so  that  it  is  now  considered 
pretty  certain  that  these  interesting  nests  are 
composed  of  a  matter  secreted  by  the  birds  at 
the  period  of  nidification,  which  matter  is  analo- 
gous to  that  which  the  common  swallow  se- 
crelcs,  and  with  which  it  plasters  together  its 
mud  nest*' 

8.  Are  there  any  Golden  Itules  for  smokers  P 
Ans. — Yes.     1.  A  perfectly  healthy  man  does 

not  need  to  smoke.  2.  A  sickly  man  had  better 
not  smoke.  3.  A  woman  should  never  smoke. 
4.  A  man  who  can  get  enough  to  oat  should  not 
smoke.  5.  A  man  with  disordered  digestion, 
diarrhea,  or  a  foul  tongue,  should  not  smoke. 
6.  A  man  who  does  not  love  tobacco  should  not 
smoke.  7.  A  man  who  loves  it  had  better  not 
smokd.  8.  And  finally  no  one  should  smoke. 
This  last  may  be  considered  the' Golden  Hule. 
Obey  it,  and  we  may  sooner  expect  the  Golden 
Age. 

9.  In  eating  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  and  other 


fruits  with  small  seeds,  may  one  safely  swallci 
the  stones  or  seeds  ? 

Aks. — It  is  best  not  to  do  it,  of  course ;  on 
may  do  it  and  not  be  harmed,  but  no  good  oozej 
from  it,  and  sometimes  great  danger.  A  pecsos 
for  instance,  who  eats  a  pound  of  CataTo 
grapes  and  swallows  the  seeds,  takes  into  tt 
stomach  four  large  hard  stones  to  each  gnp( 
Now  count  the  grapes  to  a  pound  and  see  ho^ 
many  there  are.  Now  collect  the  stones,  or  sec<l 
together,  and  see  what  a  pile  it  makes ! 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  dm  j  f  j 
curing  cancer,  called  Gnndurango  f 

An8. — About  as  follows : 

"  The  morning  sun  was  shining  bright 
As  lone  upon  old  Georgetown  s  heigh*, 
A  BUss-ful  doctor,  clad  in  brown. 
Desiring  wealth  and  gpreat  renown, 
Displayed  aloft-  to  wondering  eyes 
A  shrub  which  bore  this  strange  device, 

Cundorangj! 

*'  A  maiden  fair,  with  pallid  cheek, 
With  ardent  haste  his  aid  did  seek 
To  stay  the  progress  and  the  pain 
Of  carcinoma  of  the  brain ; 
While  still  atofb  the  shrub  he  bore, 
The  ansicer  came  with  windy  roar, 

Try  Cundnrango ! 

"  A  matron  old,  with  long  unrest 
From  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 
This  Bliss-ful  doctor  rushed  to  see, 
And  begged  his  aid  on  bended  knee. 
The  magic  shrub  waved  still  on  high, 
And  rushed  through  air  the  well-known  cr; 

Try  Cundorangu ! 

"  The  evening  sun  went  down  in  red — 
The  mai4  and  matron  both  were  dead ;       i 
And  yet  through  all  the  realms  around. 
This  worthless  shrub,  of  mighty  sound. 
Will  serve  to  fill  the  purse  forlorn. 
And  cancer  succumb — '  in  a  horn' — 

To  Cundurang*' 

11.  If  a  druggist  sells  a  person  a  pois*^*> 
drug  to  be  used  habitually,  as  morphine,  i^'  ^ 
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"Xd  the  dsji  of  the  i^td  it  sddeth  Iiotth ; 
To  eha  might  or  Ihs  itrong  it  Mdoth  Btacngth ) 
It  rruhcniUiBhenrt,itbTightciullieBiBlil;   * 
TitUks  qoEfliig  a  gablet  at  BDarniiig  licbt." 
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TTitJ  will  bHihii  »e  lartllt  libtrtg  of  ix^rtttion,  htlier^iss 
(Aal  ttf  ta  daing  UiU  magaitnt  mil  prate  U  U  wmrt  Mtful 

■3*£icAaii9U  art  at  Ubcrlj/leecpf  from  IMimagafio' 
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Health  Habits  akd  Ajtusemenib. — 

A    LmSR   FbOH    P.    T.    QAnHUU' 

Db.  M.  L,  Ho ld book —i)(ar  Sir;  Toor  let- 
ter, asking  me  to  give  lame  acoount  of  my  hab- 
it* of  life,  and,  particularlj,  the  relation  of 
amosimienta  to  health,  as  I  viev  thia  subject, 
has  been  loiBUId;  bnt  I  will  answer  the  pointi 
■with  aa  much  brevity  as  poisibla. 

Tou  do  not  need  to  bo  told,  I  trtst,  that  the 
fir*  article  in  my  Hygienic  eroed  is  Total  Absti- 
ucnce-from  all  that  latoiicates.  I  hold  alcohol 
to  bo  a  poison  always  and  ererywhere— a  vile 
enemy  to  the  human  system— and  believe  that 
tbo  American  habit  of  guziling  down  enormous 


quantities  of  the  varioui  compounds  in  which 
this,  and  other  equally  deleterious  ingredients 
exist,  is  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  age.  It  is 
de«litute  alike  of  morals  and  of  health. 

I  am  asked  sometimes  why  a  moderate  ose  of 
liquors  should  be  condemned,  and  told  that  it  ia 
the  aiuM  and  not  tba  uj<  of  them  that  is  barm- 
fnl.  But  I  believe  alcohol  to  b«  deleterioun  in 
itself  and  nnfit-  for  use  in  the  way  sagge«te<) ; 
VIE. :  as  a  berersge  or  pleasant  stimnlanl.  If  it 
wei«  not  for  the  pernicious  lasbion  Eet  by  fami' 
lias  who  wi&h  lo  be  convivially  social,  and  tbisk 
that  wine  and  cthec  liquors  are  indispensable  to 
this  end,  we  might  more  easily  make  alcohol 
the  natural  outlaw  which  it  is;  whereas,  with 
this  guaif  brand  of  respectabilitf  given  to  it  nt 
dinners  and  parties,  it  floorisbes,  ooDrernng  the 
inheritance  of  drunkard  almost  always  to  some 
member  of  the  family  in  wbicb  it  finds  welcome, 
or  to  Buccoediog  branches  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Total  Abstinence  I  believe  to 
he  necessary  to  health,  becaose  it  is  the  only  ?afo 
line  tbat  can  be  drawn.  If  ;ou  may  drink  a 
little,  yon  may  drink  still  more.  And  who  shall 
say  where  the  moderate  limit  ends  ? '  You  can- 
no  more  have  modeiato  drinking  than  yon  caa 
have  moderate  forgery. 

I  am  further  conflfmed  in  this  view  by  the 
facta  of  my  former  eiperience.  I  ones  dnink 
wine  and  know  that  it  never  did  me  any  good ; 
that  it  was  always  either  worthless  lo  me  or  a 
positive  injury.  And,  I  find  by  late  and  larger 
eiperience,  the  humuu  system  as  it  came  from 
thenoald  of  Naturo  bas  no  need  of  this  llery 
ictiar — or  Devil'a  elixir  more  properly — ta  support 
it,  and  keep  »'  '"  working  order.  Of  course, 
there  oro  argnments  for  Temperance  which  I 
can  not  even  name,  much  less  illustrate,  in  so 
brief  a  letter  aa  this ;  and  thtre  is  none  at  all 
which  successfully  opposes  it  in  the  micds  of 
candid  and  intelligent  men. 

Next  to  Temperance,!  should  place  Cheerful. 
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ness  as  the  greatest  ally  of  good  health.  And 
this  hrin£^  me  to  what  I  have  to  say  of  Amuse- 
ments. 

I  suppose  it  will  he  thought  hecause  1  am  a 
showman  hy  profession,  that  I  must  therefore 
countenance  the  Drama  in  all  its  unlicensed 
hroadness,  and  every  thing  which  promises  to 
cater  to  human  diversion  and  interest.  Bat, 
frankly,  I  do  not.  There  are  amusements  which 
are  edifying,  instructive,  curious,  and  mirthful ; 
and  there  arc  those  which  may  partake  of  these 
qualities  in  certain  deg^rees,  which  are  obrrupt- 
ing  and  immoraL  I  make  no  war  with  the 
theatre  per  §e;  hut  I  oppose  every  thing,  dra- 
matic or  otherwise,  which  can  not  he  produced 
l>efore  the  whole  family,  and  he  a  fair  subject 
•of  discussion  in  the  choicest  circles.  A  moral 
play,  or  one  wh*ich  amuses  and  relieves  the  mind 
is  not  objectionable  to  me  though  on  the  theatre 
boards ;  but  a  play,  exhibition,  or  speech  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  whic^  will  bring  a  blush  to  the 
face  of  purity,  is  to  be  sternly  condemned.  ^  Late 
hours,  and  unventilated  rooms,  are  also  to  bo 
avoided  as  fruitful  accessories  of  harm.  In  my 
opinion  they  go  far  deeper  than  to  merely 
undermine  the  health,  for  they  help  powerfully 
to  disturb  the  moral  order  of  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  them. 

The  sad,  careworn  look  of  Americans  is  pro- 
verbial. 'Our  very  air  is  charged  with  electri- 
city, and  we  are  all  in  a  furious  hurry.  Our 
holidays  are  few,  and  are  generally  taken  with 
a  bad  longing  over  the  ledger — not  Mr.  Bon- 
ner's— which  is  left  behind.  We  ought  to  have 
more  holidays,  and  make  joy  frequently  a  reli- 
gious duty.  Innocent  games,  playful  or  other, 
carried  on  with^  moderation,  merely  for  mirth 
and  hilarity,  are  wholesome  of  themselves. 
They  add,  I  am  certain,  not  only  to  human 
happiness,  but  to  length  of  life ;  and  make  even 
the  hours  of  labor  of  far  more  value.  The  ec- 
clesiastical teaching  of  former  times  was  most 
^unwisely,  as  I  believe,  put  in  a  hostile  attitude 
to  amusements ;  and  we  yet  inherit  in  some  de- 
-gree,  from  Puritan  traditions,  the  idea  that  a 
long  face  and  Pecksniffian  gravity  are  the  fit 
expression  of  religion  itself.     But  the  sons  of 


the  Puritans  have  done  something  toward  set- 
ting this  matter  right.  Though  a  blue  ^■n-^i 
or  morbid  conference  may  occasionally  dlscuv 
the  sinfulness  of  croquet,  or  other  equaD  v  mill 
diversion,  I  rejoice  to  know  a  better  fcelinz 
is  obtaining  in  respsct  to  amusements,  and  l^xk 
forward  to  the  day  when  it  shall  be  the  du'v 
of  the  Churches  to  provide  them,  instead  o: 
struggling  to  put  fhem  under  ban.  Xiife,  at 
best,  has  its  quota  of  weariness  and  toil ;  i!< 
carss  choke  out  the  sunshine  to  which  tbc*hej.r: 
has  a  natural  right,  and  ho  who  hinders  any 
suitable  expression  of  mirth  or  joy  is  a  foe  t' 
human  welfare  no  less  than  to  human  health. 

When  my  Museum  burnt  down  I  took  Ilor- 
^  ace  Greeley's  advice,  **to  go  a-fi»hing" — thii 
is,  metaphorically ;  and  though  I  naanai*? 
through  trained  subordinates  to  carry  on  co-n- 
sidfftable  work,  a  large  part  of  my  time  is  spen!: 
in  the  delights  of  my  country  retreat  at  "  Wal- 
demero,**  my  new  summer  residence  at  Brid^r'- 
port,  or  in  fcosial  ways  among  my  neighlK^rs 
and  friends.  I  can  not  be  absolutely  still,  frr 
want  of  occupation  is  spiritual  death,  and,  t'> 
me,  torture;  but  I  who  once  "lived  labori->i:» 
days,''  now  command  many  hours  for  myself 
alone,  and  take  my  otium  cum  dignitate  ;  or.  a5 
the  boy  translated  it,  **  eat  my  oats  with  dig- 
nity." 

I  rise  promptly  at  ^}»  o'clocf  ,  and  esriier 
when  necessary,  and  usually  retire  before  11. 
I  eat  freely  of  such  wholesome  food  as  th.^ 
market  affords — too  many  kinds,  possibly.  In: 
not  more  than  I  crave ;  and  observe  regalan'ty 
and  system  in  all  that  I  do.  The  "  dam-bakes,*' 
which  are  an  established  and  delightful  fonn  of 
pic  nic  here,  are  one  of  my  especial  indulgence 
and  with  the  alternate  exercise  and  breezy  sr.]r 
air,  would  form  no  very  unsuitable  adjunct  to  i 
health  institution.  At  my  regular  table  I 
make  it  a  prime  point  to  have  no  conversatioQ 
but  that  which  is  cheerfnl  and  pleasant.  £rerj 
joint  is  carved  with  a  joke,  while  puns  ^po*^ 
forth  with  perfect  impii»ity  give  piquancy  to 
the  palate. 

Cleanliness  and  Arequent  bathing  I  r^^ard  s$ 
cardinal  virtues,  and  I  have  every  appliance  tor 
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f^ccnring  theoo  in'my  oily  residence  in  Now  York, 
cknd  in  my  sammer  one  already  alluded  to. 
7ol>acco  I  detest — ^not  equally  with  alcohol — 
a.nd,  practically,  I  abstain  from  it  in  toto.  It  is 
not  only  unclean,  hut  hurtful  and  expensive, 
OLnd  not  fit  for  the  use  of  a  civilised  race.  Fash- 
i  on,  not  Nature,  prescribes  the  habits  of  smoking 
and  chewing,  and  they  are'  attained  only  through 
Tiansea  and  illness.  The  first  appearance  at 
their  shrine  is  genei-ally  the  signal  for  **  offisr- 
ing  up**  a  prompt  sacrifice. 

Hy  favocite  exercise  ia  riding ;  and  I  usually 
take  several  brief  rides  each  day,  at  regular  in- 
tervals— having  some  purpose,  of  course,  in  view, 
and  in  the  country  drive  my  own  horse,  or 
borses--*keeping,  usually,  about  six  in  my  stable. 
The  vicinity  of  Bridgeport  is  famous  for  its  fine 
drives;  you  can  go  a  dosen  directions  with  in- 
tnrest;  the  breezes  from  the  Sound  are  fresh 
and  stimulating ;  and  this  pleasure  does  not  cloy 

by  repetition.     I  once  accustomed  myself   to 

# 

xvalk  before  breakfast  around  our  Seaside  Park — 
distance  a  mile  and  a  half— and  derived  some 
benefit.  But  walking  is  better  fitted  for  some 
constitutions  than  for  others,  and  in  this  prac- 
tioe  each  individual  must  study  his  own  pe- 
culiar nature  and  strength.        * 

You.may  be  interested  to  know,  possibly,  that 
I  tried  on  one  occasion — when  I  thought  I  was 
too  corpulent — ^Mr.  Banting's  system  of  grow- 
ing lean.  I  got  off  twenty  pounds  yery  soon 
by  following  his  rules ;  but,  feeling  no  particu- 
lar benefit  from  the  reduction,  I  returned  soon 
to  my  old  diet  and  weight. 

If  I  have  any  thing  more  to  add  to  my  theory 
of  living,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  brief  summary 
of  my  whole  creed 

And  these  are  its  articles : 

Abstain  wholly  from  liquor  and  tobacco.  Be 
temperate  in  all  things.  Hemember  that  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness.  Be  cheerful  and  on- 
selfish.  Do  not  let  care  corrode  your  heart.  Do 
your  duty  as  your  conscience  prompts,  and 
leave  results  to  Him  who  alone  can  control 
them  to  the  furtherance  of  His  designs.  By 
o  doing  you  will  have— so  far  as  human  means 


can  contribute  to  it — ^health,  long  life,  and  8ub« 

stantial  happiness. 

P.  T.  BARNT7]C. 
Wal&giczkb,  Baioobpost,  Conk.,  Stpt.  25, 1871. 


Impure  Air  as  a*  Cause  of  Disease. — 
Among  ^he  manifold  causes  of  the  various  forms 
of  disease   which    afflict  mankind,  there  can 
hardly  be  mentioned  one  more  potent  or  con- 
stant than  a  vitiated,  noxious  atmosphere.    Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  large  cities,  where  the 
exhalations  from  a  thousand  different  sources 
combine  to  fill  the  air  with  poisonous  gases, 
which,    being    constantly   inhaled,   plant  the 
germs  of  disease  in  the  lungs,  impoverish  the 
blood,  and,  in    many  instances;  undoubtedly 
hasten  the  fatal  termination  of  otherwise  rem- 
ediable disease?.     It  is  impossible  -  for  even  the 
most  vigorous  constitution^  to  long  withstand 
such  a  blighting  influence. .  Its  effocts  may  be 
seen  any  day  in  the  pale,  cachectic  count^ances 
of  the  habitual  dwellers  in  crowded  cities,  when 
contrasted  with  the  ruddy,  healthful  cheeks  of 
those  who  live  among  the  breezy  hills  and  wide 
open  fields  of  the  country.    This  difference  of 
atmosphere  was  made  strikingly  apparent  not 
long  since,  while  approaching  New  York  on  the 
day-steamer   from  Albany.     The    passengera 
were  mostly  assembled  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  boat,  enjoying  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  noble  Hudson,  and  drinking  in  the  delicious, 
health-giving  air  from  the  grand  old  mountain 
slopes ;  and  while  the  great  city  was  yet  miles 
away,  and  its  whereabouts  only  manifested  by 
the  thick  cloud  that  hung  above  it,  there  sud- 
denly came  an  odor  upon  the  wind  that  was  like 
any  thing  but  those  which  are  wafted  from 
Araby  the  blest !    A  horrible,  sickening,  nau- 
seous oior,  that  was   almost  suffocating,  and 
which  drove  every  one,  with  exclamations  of 
disgust,  back  intd  the  saloon.    Coleridge's  two- 
and-seventy  well-defined  stenches  of  the  town 
of  Cologne  must  have  been  attar  of  roses,  com- 
pared to  it.    It  was  a  baneful  compound,  made 
up  of  the  emanations  from  gas-manufactories, 
bone  and  fat-boiling  establishments,  slaughter- 
houses, and  other  sources  from  which  the  filth 
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and  effluvia  of  a  great  city  arises.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
people  lived  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  fetid  sea 
of  air,  and  that  a  Jarge  proportion  of  them 
passed  their  entire  lives,  year  in  a  ad  year  out, 
in  the  very  nwdst  of  the  narrow,  filthy  streets, 
reeking  gutters,  and  dark,  foul  alleys,  with  which 
the  lower  part  of  New  York  abounds.  Yet  such  is 
the  case,  and  there  are  thousands  of  this  class 
who  do  not  know  what  a  priceless  luxury  it  is 
to  breathe  pure  air,  and  who  seldom  or  never 
go  beyond  the  ioimediate  neighborhood  in 
which  they  dwell.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  mortality  among  these  hapless  creatures, 
and  particularly  among  their  children,  is  so 
large?  When  we  consider  the  character  of 
their  lives  in  all  its  aspects,  the  over-crowded 
condition  of  'their  dwellings,  the  nature  of  their 
food,  the  dark,  foui  closets  in  which  they  sleep, 
into  which  no  ray  of  sunlight,  no  breath  of 
fresh,  'pure  air  ever  enters,  steeped  continually 
in  doxious  vapors,  and  surrounded  by  the  very 
worst  of  hygienic  influences  gen.erally,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  thct  any  attain  to  adult  life. 

It  win  seem  incredible  to  many  readers  of  Thb 
Hesald  of  Health  that  there  are  single  blocks 
of  tenement  houses  in  New  York  that  contain  a 
larger  population  than  many  villa^jes  in  Now 
England,  or  in  the  far  "West.  We  have  often 
entered  these  abodes  of  poverty  and  squalor.  If 
one  is  not  sufficiently  disgusted  with  the  damp, 
slimy  walls,  the  dark  and  narrow  passages  and 
rickety  staircases,  to  turn  back  to  the  sunlight 
and  less  offensive  air  outside,  his  heart  can 
not  but  be  touched  at  sight  of  the  misery 
which  prevails  within.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  many  of  the  complaints  from 
which  these  wan  and  wretched  little  creatures 
suffer  are  engendered  solely  by  the  vile  atmos- 
phere by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Life  is 
poisoned  at  its  very  source,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  organized  beings  to  exist  unharmed  in 
such  violation  of  natural  laws.  When  we  re- 
member that  most  adult  persons  respire  four- 
teen cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  atmospheric  condition  of  such 
•houses — each  small  room  of  which  oontain«  an 


average  family,  say  four  persons— e^>ecially  a: 
night,  when  doors  and  windows  are  tightly 
closed.  Is  it  strange  that  the  annual  mortality 
in  these  pestilential  abodes  reaches  as  high  s.^ 
sixy-flve  or  seventy  per  cent.P 

Prominent  among  the  social  questions  of  th*' 
day  is  that  pertaining  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor  of  large  cities.  The  subject  is  one  of  tht> 
greatest  interest,  and  deserving  the  deepest 
thought  Their  condition  is  truly  a  pitiable 
one,  and  all  efforts  to  improve  their  social  and 
moral  natures  must  begin  by  improving  thci: 
physical  condition.  Their  dwellings  must  be 
first  made  clean  and  wholesome,  and  throws 
wide  open  to  the  influence  of  the  Uessed  sun- 
light and  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  The  great 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  the  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  missions,  etc.,  are  accomplishing 
much  good,  but  Ihey  do  not  seem  to  reach  ths 
root  of  the  disease.  With  improved  dwellings, 
and  better  sanitaiy  influences  of  every  nature, 
we  may  look  for  a  bettor  condition  of  tilings 
among  this  g^reat  and  rapidly  increa-^ing  class, 
and  then  only. 


Shall  we  Send  oub  Childkek  away 
FBoil  Home  t6  bb  Educated. — The  noUon  is 
quite  prevalent  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  chil- 
dren to  go  away  from  home  while  acquiring- 
their  education,  so  that  they  may  see  the  world 
and  learn  bow  other  folks  live.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  to  be  learned  in  aeeing  the  world,  and 
we  would,  by  no  means,  deprecate  the  enUr^t>- 
ment  of  mind  which  comes  by  travel ;  but  the 
natural  place  for  children  is  home,  and  their 
best  society  that  of  their  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  teacher  of  a  boarding-schcci 
has  the  double  office  of  teacher  and  parent,  an 
however  well  he  may  fill  the  former,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  fill  the  latter  to  the  perftc- 
tion  which  the  parent  can,  and  often  does,  at* 
tain.  The  child  almost  knows  instinctiv«1r 
that  the  love  of  a  parent  is  disinterested,  thst 
his  advice  is  without  any  selfish  motire,  ani 
that  his  command  must  be  obeyed ;  he  thereforr 
trusts  his  parent  with  a  confidence,  and  obejn 
him  with  a  good  will,  which  he  ta  not  ready  to 
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■■  Ta  th«  i*j*  of  lb«  tgei  it  «ddrUi  Incth ; 
To  Ihs  might  of  Ibe  ilrDDg  it  ^dolh  itrcngth ; 
It  rmhnuthDlienit,  it  brighttni  the  liRht; 
■Til  lika  4iuiBii«  a  goblEt  of  noniliif  U«ht." 


TKty  wi'U  aHim  Uie  (015(11  libcrfjr  o/  apntiion,  btlirring 
lAal  bn  so  ilaiHg  Ihit  wmgaiittt  tBiUpran  to  b<  tien  %nfiU 

KW Bxrttantii  an  uI  Ifteriy  IteBpg/itm  IMi  megattne 
ty  ^'nxy  diu  craUl  la  Thi  Huuld  or  Uuua  imd 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


W    L.   BOLaBMX,  M.  B.,  BDITOR.  ' 


Health  Habits  ahii  AicnsEHENis. — 


Dr.  M.  L.  Holbsook— Dear  Sir:  Tour  let- 
ir,  asking  me  to  give  soma  acooQut  of  mj  hab- 
■*  of  i;fe,  and,  particalarly,  the  relation  of 
DiuscniEnts  to  hettlth,  as  1  view  thia  subject, 
as  bom  niBlaid ;  bat  I  will  aotwec  the  point* 
'ith  as  mncb  brovitj  as  poanble. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  toll,  I  trdst.  tbat  the 
rA  article  in  m  j  Hygienic  creed  is  Total  Absti- 
CDce-from  all  that  Intoxicateg.  I  bold  alcohol 
■  I  bo  a  poison  alirsys  and  eTerywhero— a  vile 
te:ny  lo  the  hnmsn  t^aten— and  believe  that 
lO  American  habit  of  goitliDg  domi  enormona 


quantities  of  the  rarioni  componnds  in  which 
and  other  eqnallj  deleterious  ingredienle 
,  is  one  of  the  crying  atns  of  tha  age.  It  is 
deititate  alike  of  morals  and  of  health. 

I  am  asked  sometimes  whj  a  moderate  nea  of 
liquors  should  be  condemned,  and  told  that  it  n 
the  ahtm  and  not  the  uit  of  them  that  is  bann- 
fnl.  Bat  I  believe  alcohol  to  be  deleterious  in 
itself,  and  tmflt  for  use  in  the  way  sagsasted ; 
vis. :  as  a  beverage  or  pleasant  Bttmulant.  If  it 
mre  not  for  the  peniicioiu  fashion  set  by  fami- 
lies who  wi).h  to  be  convivially  locial,  and  think 
that  wine  and  ether  liqoon  are  indiapenaabla  to 
this  end,  we  might  more  easily  make  alcohol 
the  natural  outlaw  which  it  it;  whenw,  with 
this  quatt  brand  of  respectability  given  to  it  at 
dinnen  and  parties,  it  flourishes,  ocnfemng  the 
inharitance  of  drunkard  almost  always  to  some 
member  of  the  family  in  which  it  finds  welcome, 
or  to  auccoeding  branchee  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Total  Abstinence  I  believe  to 
be  necegsary  to  health,  became  it  is  the  only  pafo 
line  that  can  be  drawn.  If  you  may  drink  b. 
little,  you  may  drink  still  man.  And  who  shall 
say  where  the  moderate  limit  ends  P  *  You  ran 
no  more  have  moderate  drinking  than  you  cao 
have  moderate  forgery. 

I  am  furiber  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the 
fitcts  of  my  former  experience.  I  once  drank 
wine  and  know  that  it  never  did  me  any  good ; 
that  it  was  always  either  worthless  to  me  or  a 
positive  injury.  And,  I  8nd  by  lafo  and  larger 
eiporience,  the  human  system  as  it  came  from 
the  mould  of  Naluro  has  no  need  of  this  fiery 
ifAor— or  Davil'seli^ir  more  properly— to  Bupport 
it,  and  keep  it  in  working  order.  Of  course, 
there  are  arguments  for  Temperance  which  I 
can  not  even  name,  much  less  illostrate,  in  so 
brief  B  letter  as  this ;  and  there  is  none  at  all 
which  BociiesBfully  opposes  it  in  the  micda  of 
candid  and  intelligent  men. 

Neit  to  Temperance,  I  should  place  Cheerful- 
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ness  as  the  greatest  ally  of  good  health.  And 
this  brings  me  to  what  I  have  to  say  of  Amuse- 
ments. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  thought  hecaose  1  am  a 
showman  hy  profession,  that  I  must  therefore 
countenance  the  Drama  in  all  its  unlicensed 
broadnesSi  and  erery  thiog  which  premises  to 
cater  to  human  diversion  and  interest.  But, 
frankly,  I  do  not.  There  are  amusements  which 
are  edifying,  instructive,  curious,  and  mirthful ; 
and  there  are  those  which  may  partake  of  these 
qualities  in  certain  degrees,  which  are  obrrupt- 
ing  and  immoral.  I  make  no  war  with  the 
theatre  per  te;  hut  I  oppose  every  thing,  dra- 
matic or  otherwise,  which  can  not  be  produced 
l>efore  the  whole  family,  and  be  a  fair  subject 
•of  discussion  in  the  choicest  circles.  A  moral 
play,  or  one  wh^oh  amuses  and  relieves  the  mind 
is  not  objectionable  to  me  though  on  the  theatre 
boards ;  but  a  play,  exhibition,  or  speech  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  whiob  will  bring  a  blush  to  the 
face  of  purity,  is  to  be  sternly  condemned.  ^  Late 
hours,  and  unveniilated  rooms,  are  also  to  bo 
avoided  as  fruitful  accessories  of  harm.  In  my 
opinion  they  go  far  deeper  than  to  merely 
undermine  the  health,  for  they  help  powerfully 
to  disturb  the  moral  order  of  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  them. 

The  sad,  careworn  look  of  Americans  is  pro- 
verbial. •  Our  very  air  is  charged  with  electri- 
city, and  we  are  all  in  a  furious  hurry.  Our 
holidays  aie  few,  and  are  generally  taken  with 
a  bad  longing  over  the  ledger — not  Mr.  Bon- 
ner's— which  is  left  behind.  We  ought  to  have 
more  holidays,  and  make  joy  frequently  a  reli- 
^ous  duty.  Innocent  games,  playful  or  other, 
carried  on  with^  moderation,  merely  for  mirth 
and  hilarity,  are  wholesome  of  themselves. 
They  add,  I  am  certain,  not  only  to  human 
happiness,  but  to  length  of  life ;  and  make  even 
the  hours  of  labor  of  far  more  value.  The  ec- 
clesiastical teaching  of  former  times  was  most 
•unwisely,  as  I  believe,  put  in  a  hostile  attitude 
to  amusements ;  and  we  yet  inherit  in  some  de- 
"gree,  from  Puritan  traditions,  the  idea  that  a 
long  face  and  Pecksniffian  gravity  are  the  fit 
expression  of  religion   itself.    But  the  sons  of 


the  Puritans  have  done  something  toward  set- 
ting this  matter  right.  Though  a  blue  ^-nod 
or  morbid  conference  may  occasionally  discoi^^ 
the  sinfulness  of  croqaet,  or  other  eqnaDv  mill 
diversion,  I  rejoice  to  know  a  better  feeling 
is  obtaining  in  respect  to  amusements,  and  loc>k 
forward  to  the  day  when  it  shall  be  the  doty 
of  the  Churches  to  provide  them,  instead  of  ' 
struggling  to  put  tliem  under  ban.  Life,  at 
best,  has  its  quota  of  weariness  and  toil ;  it? 
caies  choke  out  the  sunshine  to  which  the* hear: 
has  a  natural  right,  and  he  who  hinders  any 
suitable  expression  of  mirth  or  joy  is  a  foe  t? 
human  welfare  no  less  than  to  bnman  health. 

When  my  Museum  burnt  down  I  took  Hor- 
ace Greeley's  advice,   "to  go  a-fit*hing*' — that 
is,  metaphorically ;    and    though    I    manag? 
through  trained  subordinates  to  carry  on  con- 
siderable work,  a  large  part  of  my  time  is  spent 
in  the  delights  of  my  country  retreat  at  "  Wal- 
demere,"  my  new  summer  residence  at  Brld^t - 
port,  or  in  ft03ial  ways  among  my  neighbors 
and  friends.    I  can  not  be  absolutely  still,  for 
want  of  occupation  is  spiritual  death,  and,  to 
me,  torture;  bat  I  who  once  *' lived  laborioo? 
days,"  now  command  many  bonra  for  myself 
alone,  and  take  my  otium  cum  dignitatt ;  or,  as 
the  boy  translated  it>  **  eat  my  oats  with  dig- 
nity." 

I  xiso  promptly  at  %y^  o'clocl,  and  earlier 
when  necessary,  and  usually  retire  before  11. 
I  eat  freely  of  such  wholesome  food  as  the 
market  affords — too  many  kinds,  possibly,  but 
not  more  than  I  crave  >  and  observe  rt^ularity 
and  system  in  all  that  I  do.  The  "  dam-bakes/' 
which  are  an  established  and  delightful  form  of 
pic  nic  here,  are  one  of  my  especial  indulgences, 
and  with  the  alternate  exercise  and  breezy  &*lt 
air,  would  form  no  very  unsuitable  adjunct  to  a 
health  institution.  At  my  regular  table  I 
make  it  a  prime  point  to  have  no  conversation 
but  that  which  is  cheerful  and  pleasant  £very 
joint  is  carved  with  a  joke,  while  puns  ^ut 
forth  with  perfect  impunity  give  piquancy  to 
the  palate. 

Cleanliness  and  frequent  bathing  I  regard  as 
cardinal  virtues,  and  I  have  every  applianco  for 
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securing  theso  in  mj  oily  residence  in  New  York, 
and  to  niy-  snmmer  one  already  alluded  to. 
Tolmcco  I  detest — ^not  equally  with  alcohol — 
and,  practically,  I  ahstain  from  it  in  tcto.  It  is 
not  only  unclean,  but  hurtful  and  expensive, 
and  not  fit  for  the  use  of  a  civilised  race.  Fash- 
ion, not  Nature,  prescribes  the  habits  of  smoking 
and  chewing,  and  they  are*  attained  only  through 
nausea  and  illness.  The  first  appearance  at 
their  shrine  is  generally  the  signal  for  *'  offer- 
ing up**  a  prompt  sacrifice. 

My  favocite  exercise  is  riding;  and  I  usually 
take  several  brief  rides  each  day,  at  regular  in- 
tervals—having some  purpose,  of  course,  in  view, 
and  in  the  country  drive  my  own  horse,  or 
horses— keeping,  usually,  about  six  in  my  stable. 
The  vicinity  of  Bridgeport  ia  famous  for  its  fine 
drives ;  yon  can  go  a  dosen  directions  with  in- 
terest; the  breezes  from  the  Sound  ore  fresh 
and  stimulating ;  and  this  pleasure  does  not  cloy 
by  repetition.  I  once  accustomed  myself  to 
walk  before  breakfast  around  oar  Seaside  Park — 
distance  a  mile  and  a  half — and  derived  some 
benefit.  But  walking  is  better  fitted  for  some 
constitutions  than  for  others,  and  in  this  prac- 
tice each  individual  must  study  his  own  pe- 
culiar nature  and  strength.        * 

You.may  be  interested  to  know,  possibly,  that 
I  tried  on  one  occasion — when  I  thought  I  was 
too  corpulent — ^Mr.  Banting's  system  of  grow- 
ing lean.  I  got  off  twenty  pounds  yery  soon 
by  following  his  rules ;  but,  feeling  no  partico,- 
lar  benefit  from  the  reduction,  I  returned  soon 
to  my  old  diet  and  weight 

If  I  have  any  thing  more  to  add  to  my  theory 
of  living,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  brief  summary 
of  my  whole  creed 

And  these  are  its  articles : 

Abstain  wholly  from  liquor  and  tobacco.  Be 
temperate  in  all  things.  Hemember  that  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness.  Be  cheerful  and  un- 
eelfish.  Do  not  let  care  corrode  your  heart.  Do 
your  duty  as  your  conscience  prompts,  and 
leave  results  to  Him  who  alone  can  control 
them  to  the  furtherance  of  His  designs.  By 
o  doing  you  will  have^so  far  as  human  means 


can  contribute  to  it — ^health,  long  life,  and  sub* 

stantial  happiness. 

P.  T.  BAKSnjil. 
Wal&cvkxe,  BaiDOKrosT,  Co:fK.,  Sepl.  25, 1871. 


Ikpurs  Aie  as  a*  Cause  of  Disease. — 
Among  ^he  manifold  causes  of  the  various  forms 
of  disease  which  afflict  mankind,  there  can 
hardly  be  mentioned  one  more  potent  or  con- 
stant than  a  vitiated,  noxious  atmosphere.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  large  cities,  where  the 
exhalations  from  a  thousand  different  sources 
combine  to  fill  the  air  with  poisonous  gases, 
which,  being  constantly  inhaled,  plant  the 
germs  of  disease  in  the  lungs,  impoverish  the 
blood,  and,  in  many  instances,  undoubtedly 
hasten  the  fatal  termination  of  otherwise  rem- 
ediable disease?.  It  is  impossible  *  for  even  the 
most  vigorous  constitution^  to  long  withstand 
such  a  blighting  influence. .  Its  effoctif  may  bo 
seen  any  day  in  the  pale,  cachectic  countenances 
of  the  habitual  dwellers  in  crowded  cities,  when 
contrasted  with  the  ruddy,  healthful  cheeks  of 
those  who  live  among  the  breezy  hills  and  wide 
open  fields  of  the  country.  This  difference  of 
atmosphere  was  made  strikingly  apparent  not 
long  since,  while  approaching  New  York  on  the 
day-steamer  from  Albany.  The  passengers 
were  mostly  assembled  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  boat,  enjoying  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  noble  Hudson,  and  drinking  in  the  delicious, 
health-giving  air  from  the  grand  old  mountain 
slopes ;  and  while  the  great  city  was  yet  miles 
away,  and  its  whereabouts  only  manifested  by 
the  thick  cloud  that  hung  above  it,  there  sud- 
denly came  an  odor  upon  the  wind  that  was  like 
any  thing  but  those  which  are  wafted  from 
Araby  the  blest!  A  horrible,  sickening,  nau- 
seous oior,  that  was  almost  suffocating,  and 
which  drove  every  one,  with  exclamations  of 
disgust,  back  into  the  saloon.  Coleridge's  two- 
and-seventy  well-defined  stenches  of  the  town 
of  Cologne  must  have  been  attar  of  roses,  com- 
pared to  it.  It  was  a  baneful  compound,  made 
up  of  the  emanations  from  gas-manufactories, 
bone  and  fat-boiling  establishments,  slaughter- 
houses, and  other  sources  from  which  the  filth 
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and  efflayia  of  a  great  city  arises.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
people  lived  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  fetid  sea 
of  air,  and  that  a  '.large  proportion  of  them 
passed  their  entire  lives,  year  in  aid  year  out, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  narrow,  filthy  streets, 
reeking  gutters,  and  dark,  foul  alleys,  with  which 

I 

the  lower  part  of  New  York  abounds.  Yet  such  is 
the  case,  and  there  are  thousands  of  this  class 
who  do  not  know  what  a  priceless  luxury  it  is 
to  breathe  pure  air,  and  who  seldom  or  never 
go  beyond  the  ioimediate  neighborhood  in 
which  they  dwell.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  mortality  among  these  hapless  creatures, 
and  particularly  among  their  children,  is  so 
large?  When  we  consider  the  character  of 
their  lives  in  all  its  aspects,  the  over-crowded 
condition  of  their  dwellings,  the  nature  of  their 
food,  the  dark,  foui  closets  in  which  they  sleep, 
into  which  no  ray  of  sunlight,  no  breath  of 
fresh,  pure  air  ever  enters,  steeped  continually 
in  dozious  vapors,  and  surrounded  by  the  very 
worst  of  hygienic  influences  generally,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  thct  any  attain  to  adult  life. 

It  will  seem  incredible  to  many  readers  of  Tns 
Herald  of  Hbilth  that  there  are  single  blocks 
of  tenement  houses  in  New  York  that  contain  a 
larger  i)opulation  than  many  villages  in  Now 
England,  or  in  the  far  West.  We  have  often 
entered  these  abodes  of  poverty  and  squalor.  If 
one  is  not  sufficiently  disgusted  with  the  damp, 
slimy  walls,  the  dark  and  narrow  passages  and 
rickety  staircases,  to  turn  back  to  the  sunlight 
and  less  offensive  air  outside,  his  heart  can 
not  but  be  touched  at  sight  of  the  misery 
which  prevails  within.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  many  of  the  complaints  from 
which  these  wan  and  wretched  little  creatures 
suffer  are  engendered  solely  by  the  vile  atmos- 
phere by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Life  is 
poisoned  at  its  very  source,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  organized  beings  to  exist  unharmed  in 
such  violation  of  natural  laws.  When  we  re- 
member that  most  adult  persons  respire  four- 
teen cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  we  can  easily  , 
imagine  the  atmospheric  condition  of  such 
houses — each  small  room  of  which  contains  an 


average  family,  say  four  persons — e^ecially  at 
night,  when  doors  and  windows  are  tightly 
closed.  Is  it  strange  that  the  annual  mortality 
in  these  pestilential  abodes  reaohea  as  high  &> 
sixy-five  or  seventy  per  cent.F 

Prominent  among  the  social  questions  of  th? 
day  is  that  pertaining  to  the  amelior^oii  of  the 
poor  of  large  cities.  The  subject  is  one  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  deserving  the  deepest 
thought.  Their  condition  is  truly  a  pitiable 
one,  and  all  efforts  to  improve  their  social  and 
moral  natures  must  begin  by  improving  their 
physical  condition.  Their  dwellings  must  be 
first  made  clean  and  wholesome,  and  thrown 
wide  open  to  the  influence  of  the  blessed  sun- 
light and  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  The  great 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  the  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  mission^  etc.,  are  accomplishing 
much  good,  but  Ihey  do  not  seem  to  reach  the 
root  of  the  disease.  With  improved  dwellings, 
and  better  sanitaiy  influences  of  every  nature, 
we  may  look  for  a  better  condition  of  things 
among  this  great  and  rapidly  increasdng  clasa, 
and  then  only. 


Shall  we  Sexd  oub  Childkek  awat 
Fsoil  Home  tb  bb  Educatbd. — The  notion  is 
quite  prevalent  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  chil- 
dren  to  go  away  fn>m  home  while  acquiring 
their  education,  so  that  they  may  see  the  world 
and  learn  liow  other  folks  live.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  to  be  learned  in  seeing  the  world,  and 
we  would,  by  no  means,  deprecate  the  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  which  comes  by  travel ;  but  the 
natural  place  for  children  is  home,  and  their 
best  society  that  of  their  parents  and  brothen 
and  sisters.  The  teacher  of  a  boarding-school 
has  the  double  office  of  teacher  and  parent,  an 
however  well  he  may  fill  the  former,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  fill  the  latter  to  the  perfec- 
tion which  the  parent  can,  and  often  does,  at- 
tain. The  child  almost  knows  instinctively 
that  the  love  of  a  parent  is  disinterested,  that 
his  advice  is  without  any  selfish  motive,  and 
that  his  command  must  be  obeyed ;  he  therefore 
trusts  his  parent  with  a  confidence,  and  obeys 
him  with  a  good  will,  which  he  is  not  r«ady  to 
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yield  to  a  stranger.    It  is  the  duty,  thereforei  of 
parents  to  keep  their  sods  and  dangbters  togeth- 
er at  home  till  their  minds  are  well  disciplined 
by  stady,  their  principles  well  established,  and 
their  habits  formed,  and  then  they  can  safely 
see  the  world,  and  profit  by   the  leasoDS   it 
trachea.    The  high  school  enables  ns  thus  to 
do.    The  young  men  and  women  graduating 
from  our  high  schools  find  the  same  ineentive 
to  action  in  society  that  they  found  in  the 
srhool,  and  do  not  leave  behind  them  the  forses 
\rhich  thus  far  hare  impelled  them.    There  is 
no  such  yiolent  change  as  must  occur  when  one 
graduates  from  a  school  ezclusirely  deroted  to 
one  sex. — Cotleye  Courant 


SrsTEic  nr  Brain-Work.  —  A  corres- 
pondent of  London  Society  says :  '*  I  know  a 
remarkably  able  and  fertile  reviewer  who  tells 
mc  that,  though  over  his  piidnight  oil  he  can 
lucubrate  articles  with  a  certain  sharpness  and 
force,  jet   iot  quietly  looking  at  a  subject  all 
round  and  doing  justice  to  all  its  belongings,  he 
wanted  the  quiet  morning  hours.    Lancelot  An- 
drews says  he  is  no  true  scholar  who  goes  out 
of  his  house  before  12  o'clock.    Similarly  an 
editor  once  told  me  that  though  his  town  eon- 
tiibutors  sent  him  the  brightest  papf^  he  al- 
vrays  detected  a  peculiar  mellowness  and  finish 
about   the  men  who  wrote  in  the  country.    I 
knew  an  important  crown  official  whose  hours 
were  from  10  to  3.    He  had  to  sign  his  name 
to  papers,  and  as  a  great  deal  depended  upon 
his  signature  he  was  very  cautious  and  chary 
how  he  gave  it    After  8  o'clock  struck,  no  be- 
seeching powers  of  suitors  or  solicitors  could 
induce  him  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.    He  would 
not  contaminate  the  quality  of  his  work  by  do- 
ing too  much  of  it.    Ue  would  not  impair  his 
rest  by  continuing  his  work.    And  so  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  his  office  for  ezsctly  fifty 
years,  before  he  retired  on  full  pay  from  the 
Ecrvice  of  the  country.    And  when   impatient 
lx?ople  blame  lawyers  for  being  slow,  and  offices 
for  closing  punctually,  and  shops  for  shutting 
early,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  wider  adap- 
tation of  our  day  to  periods  of  holidays  and 


rest,  they  should  recollect  that  these  things  are 
the  lessons  of  experienoe  and  the  philosophy  of 
society  and  life." 


Cholera. — Now  that  we  are  threat- 
ened with  cholera,  people  will  be  delighted  to 
leam  that  a  man  in  Florida,  who  probably 
never  saw  a  case  in  his  life,  and  who  more  than 
likely  wouldn't  know  one  if  he  should  see  it,  has 
discoTcred  a  remedy,  and  announces  that  as 
yellow  feyer  and  cholera  are  caused  and  fed  by 
animalculsd  floating  in  the  air,  a  system  of  con- 
cussion can  clean  every  infected  atmosphere  and 
crush  oot  the  epidemic.  In  proof,  the  inventor, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hardee,  proposes  to  begin  in  Charles- 
ton,  S.  C,  where  the  yellow  fever  is  now  rag- 
ing, and  attest  the  truth  of  his  discovery  at^  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  He  gives  himself  ten  days 
to  clear  out  the  disease,  and  means  to  work  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  **  Take  one  ton  of  guiy pow- 
der for  the  entire  city  of  Charleston,  and  work 
twelve  consecutive  nights,  using  five  pounds  of 
powder  at  each  explosion,  beginning  at  9  p.  m. 
At  the  end  of  ten  days  there  would  not  be  a 
case  loft  in  the  city." 


Dextsu's  Stable. — ^Eobert  Bonner's 
horses  live  in  better  houses  than  the  early  Eng- 
lish kings,  or  than  the  present  race  of  average 
American  citiiens.  Dezler  lives  in  a  marble 
stable  only  a  few  doors  off  Fifth  Avenve,  the 
ventilation  of  which  is  perfect.  Dexter  is  a 
vegetarian,  and  never  uses  tea,  cdlTee,  nor 
whisky.  He  is  what  some  fulks  would  call  a 
teetotaler. 


As  THE  Babtt.okiaks  had  no  physicians 
with  whom  to  consult  in  case  of  sickness,  they 
adopted  a  novel  plaz^  to  obtain  relief  under  such 
circumstances.  They  had  the  infirm  brought 
into  the  Forum,  and  those  who  passed  by  were 
asked  their  Opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Tbey  demanded  of. each  one  if  he  ever 
had  the  same  distemper,  if  ho  kn3w  any  one  who 
had  it,  and,  if  so,  how  he  was  cured  P— Amt/y 
Herald, 
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Wine  and  Exercise, — "In  conTersing 
with  an  educated  English  physician,  who  is 
in  the  hahit  of  taking  wine  and  other  stimu- 
lants, I  said  that  he  was  destroying  his  yital 
power  by  OTer-stioivhition,  and  used  the  ar- 
gument that  is  advanced  by  the  llygienists — 
that  we  are  given  so  much  vital  power,  that 
if  used  in  advance  by  stimulants  it  can  not  be 
replaced.  He  replied,  that  when  one  gained 
strength  by  muscular  exercise  it  waa  by  the 
stimulus  the  muscles  afforded ;  that  it  was  a 
food  to  the  system  the  same  as  wine  was ; 
when  one  is  tired  and  incapable  of  exertion,  a 
little  wine  helps  them  to  the  exertion,  just  as 
muscular  exercise  increased  the  strength  by 
feeding  the  body.  The  answer  to  this  may 
be  that  one  is  a  natural  stimulus,  while  the 
other  is  unnatural.  I  would  like  your  reply 
to  this,  that  I  may  be  better  armed,  as  I  am 
constantly  combating  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  ?" 

Exercise  is  a  natural  stimulus,  the  same  as 
food  and  air,  and  is  indispensable  to  health, 
while  wine  is  a  poison,  or  rather  contains  an 
active  poison — alcohol — which  causes  the  stim- 
ulation. The  effect?  of  the  natural  stimula- 
tion of  exercise  are  to  increase  muscular 
strength,  and  to  render  more  perfect  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  the  body.  These  effects 
are  not  merely  temporary,  they  are  perma- 
nent, while  alcoholic  stimulation  ia  the  effort 
of  the  system  to  expel  the  poison — alcohol — 
and  is  always  temporary  and  is  always  suc- 
ceeded by  a  corresponding  degree  of  ex- 
haustion. 

Strenfftiieninir  tiie  Lunffs.—*' Will 
you  please  give  your  opinion,  through  The 
Hebald  of  Health,  of  the  following  method 
of  strengthening  (?)  the  lungs  7  The  process 
consists  of  taking  a  small  pair  of  hand-bcl- 
lows,  inserting  the  nozzle  between  the  lips, 
and  inhaling  the  air  as  it  is  forced  into  the 
mouth  by  working  the  bellows.  The  person 
who  showed  me  the  operation  claimed  to  have 
been  much  benefited  by  it.    If  you  can  an- 


swer through  the  magazine^  you  will  confer  a 
favor  upon  me  and  perhaps  others  of  your 
readers." 

The  principle  is  wrong.  It  may  produce 
good  results  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  rerr 
liable  to  injure  the  lungs.  The  chest  should 
be  expanded  by  muscular  effort,  and  the  air 
given  a  chance  to  rush  in  of  its  own  accord, 
as  it  certainly  will  if  given  a  chance.  If  the 
air  is  forced  in,  it  is  very  liable  to  over-dis- 
tend and  weaken  the  delicate  air-cells,  thus 
weakening  instead  of  strengthening  the  lungs^ 
All  methods  of  developing  the  lui^s,  either 
by  the  use  of  spirometers,  which  force  the  air 
into  the  lungs,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  forc- 
ing the  air  into  the  lungs,  are  false  in  theorT 
and  usually  injurious  in  practice.  By  slowljr 
and  freely  inhaling  the  air  the  muscles  of  re^^- 
piration  are  brought  into  strong  action  and 
thereby  strengthened,  and  the  lungs  becoaii 
gradually  expanded  and  strengthened  in  » 
natural  way,  and  without  straining  then 
Spirometers,  when  the  air  h  thus  inhaled  &n<] 
expired  into  them,  for  the  purpose  of  uies^* 
uring  the  quantity  expired,  are  constructed 
upon  the  right  principle  and  are  useful,  while 
all  others  do  more  harm  than  good. 

CiicwinK  Guni.~"I   would,  like    to 
know  what  effect  the  use  of    chewing  gam 
has  upon  the  teeth  and  stomach.    Also,  wbit  | 
it  is  composed  of.** 

.  This  query  is  completely  answered  by  Dr, 
T.  F.  Hicks  in  a  late  number  of  The  Medicaft 
Independent,  as  follows  : 

"A  gentleman  in  the  streets  of  C 

Iowa,  lately  counted,  in  fifteen  minutes,  sev-^ 
enty  ladies  chewing  gum.  This  habit  pren^ 
vails  extensively,  especially  in  the  West.  AlJ 
most  every  school-girl  you  meet  is  chcwlc^ 
chewing,  chewing. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  thi^ 
habit  is  either  as  injurious  or  as  nasty  as  tb&£ 
of  chewing  tobacco,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  in- 
nocent. 

When  food  is  taken,  saliva  is  secreted  t^ 
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A  Valudhle  Home  Booh  for  Women, 

TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS ; 

Hints  on  Getting  Well  and  Keeping 

Well. 

BY  MRS.  R.  B.  GLEA80N,  M.  D. 

What  the  People  and  Press  say  about  Mrs,  Dr, 

Gleason's  Book. 

From  P.  H.  Hatks,  M.  D.,  of  Watkint,  J^T.  Y. 

Its  chiefSBt  charm  for  me  is  tlut  the  writer  so  well 
understands  the  so  frequent  connection  of  a  troubled 
spirit  with  broken  health,  and  that  fi?om  the  fountain  of 
her  own  warm  Christian  heart,  and  from  her  experience 
as  physician,  wife,  and  mother,  she  knows  so  well  how  to 
**  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and 
Cleanse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Wbich  weighs  upon  the  heart" 

From  Elisabeth  Oaxes  Smith,  As  viell'known  Aulhortu, 

I  would  gladly  see  this  work  in  the  hands  of  evny 
young  mother  in  the  land ;  it  would  verve  to  ^ve  her 
confidence  inherstlf  and  in  the  dlrine  provisions  of 
Nature.  She  would  be  saved  ttom  that  weak  and  sense- 
less fear  which  embitters  the  life  of  the  youn^  wife  and 
mother,  and  leads  her  to  adopt  courses  dcstructivo  to  her. 
peace  of  mind  and  detrimental  to  her  health. 

From  Mrs.  SjuiAn  B.  A.  Dollst,  M.  D.,  Roehuter,  N.  F. 

No  mother  will  read  it  who  will  not  thereafter  bo  better 
prepared  to  lovinglv  and  understandingly  guard  snd  care 
for  the  ph3^ical  ana  moral  well-bein|^  of  her  children.  I 
have  set  it  circulating  among  my  patients. 

From  Mrs.  Da.  Wixblow,  TTosAtfi^on,  D.  C. 

It  does  mc  good,  and  it  will  do  every  one  good  for  whom 
it  was  written.  What  a  happy  thought  it  was  for  the 
author  to  diffuse  herself  m  such  a  quiet,  modest  way  over 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  she  had  previously  blessed  I 

From  Mrs.  Stahllt,  oftiu  FtmaXt  ColUffe,  JSJmt'ro,  JST.  T, 

I  believe  it  to  Ve  the  book  above  al  others  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  mothers  and  maidens,  ti  help  and  to 
guide  them  in  regard  to  those  topics  and  functions  pecu* 
liar  to  woman. 

From  Rev.  Joseph  Shith,  Grand  Rapids,  MicJu 
She  has  written,  in  Christian  love,  on  a  theme  which  is 
really  sacred,  but  is  made  so  much  a  medium  of  quackery. 

From  Mrs.  Da.  Sales,  £/mira.  A".  T, 
I  would  rather  have  written  that  book  than  been  queen 
of  the  greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  I 

After  reading  the  whole  of  this  book,  we  pronounce  It 
the  most  admirable  and  excellent  that  we  have  ever  seen 
of  its  class.  It  is  a  safe  book  for  young  people  to  read, 
for  any  body,  indeed,  and  this  can  bo  said  of  very  few 
books  devoted  to  such  subiects.  There  is  not  a  sentcnue 
in  it  that  can  be  perverted,  or  misused,  so  as  to  do  any 
harm.  We  wish  tne  book  could  be  read  in  every  house- 
hold in  our  country.— X»bera{  Chrittian,  JT,  Y. 

This  book  treats  in  a  thorough,  yet  delicate  manner  of 
all  the  troubles,  cares,  and  diseases  of  women.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  class  We  have 
yet  seen.— <?odey*«  Lad^  Book, 

We  wish  the  chapter, "  Confidential  to  Mothers,"  might 
be  published  as.a  tract  snd  sent  to  every  mother  in  the 
land. — Harper's  Magatine, 

No  nonsense  in  it. — San  Francisco  Alia  CalifomiaH, 

A  book  we  can  safely  recommend.— Jrt&ur's  Mcmanne. 
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of  Cliiid-bearing. 


EDITED    BY    M.    L.    HOLBROOK,    M.  D., 
Editor  of  Tbs  Hxkalo  of  Hkai.t«. 


CONTENTS: 

1.  HEALTHFULXESS  OF  CHELD-BEAKIXO. 
8.  DANGERS  OP  PREVElTriONS. 

3.  ffEDICAL  OPINIONS  AS  TO  ESCAPtS'G  PAI5 

4.  PREPARATION  FOR  MATERNITY. 

5.  EXERCISE  DXTRINQ  PREGNANCY. 

6.  THE  SITZ  BATH  AND  BATHINQ  GENE- 
RALLY. 

7.  WHAT  FOOD  TO  EAT  AND  WHAT  TO  AVOID. 

8.  THE  MIND  DXTRINO  PREGNANCY. 

9.  THE  AILMENTS  OF  PREGNANCY  AXD 
THEIR  REMEDIES. 

10.  FEMALE  PHYSICIANS,  ANESTHETICS. 

To  which  are  added : 

1.  The  Husband's  Duty  to  his  Wiib.  S  Best  Age  f^r 
Rearing  Children.  <.  Shall  Siddy  People  become  Parenls. 
4.  Small  Families.  5.  Importance  of  FhysiolocToal  Aixf- 
tation  of  Husband  and  Wife.  6.  Celibacy.  7.  Effect?  ''f 
Tobacco  on  Oflbpring.  8.  lAtesft  Discoreriea  as  to  th^ 
Determining  the  Sex  of  Oflhpzing.  9.  Father's  vs.  Moth* 
er's  Influence  on  the  Child.  10.  Shall  Pregnant  Wom^c 
Work.  11.  Eflbcts  of  Intellectual  Activity  on  Number  ot 
Ofbpring     13.  Important  Testimony. 

This  little  work  has  been  prqiared  with  great  ckre.  wxth 
the  hope  of  rendering  an  important  aid  to  prospect:T> 
mothers,  and  to  reduce  to  the  lowost  minimum  the  su&r- 
mgs  of  rearing  children.  The  directions  are  sJl  such  si 
have  been  thoroughly  proved  to  be  good,  and  they  are  5>^ 
simple  that  they  can  be  easily  followed.  A  rery  Urr* 
number  of  cultivated  and  distinguished  persons  in  tha 
country  and  England  have  adopted  the  methods  here  U4 
down  with  the  best  results,  thousands  more  if  they  lu: 
knew  them  might  reap  the  same  benefit  In  the  Apprs- 
diz  are  discussed  many  important  questions  which  -: ' 
should  imderstand. 

The  price  by  mail,  $1.00,  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  sll 

Address  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK,  Fnblishen, 

16  Laight  Street,  New  Tozk. 
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Examples  for  the  Ladies.— BeUa  A 

E?l7,  Barea  Sprin^^  ICioh.,  ba*  aisd  ber  WIimImt  k  Wil- 
son Machine  7  ysart  without  repain;  ewned,  naking 
Hoth  ganneDtt  in  1800,  $789;  la  1870,  $M7.6S,  bMidea 
«l<iuigthefiuBilyaeiringfor4|wfBont;  hMaaedoaeacodle 
ortr  a  year  on  hearj  work. 

3Ii«  lCat«  Tlynn,  New  York,  etuaed  with  a  Wheeler  ft 
\ra«m  Maduae  $1M1.77  ia  876  i&ya,  of  9  houn. 

rXn.  E.  B.  Dodgey  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  hat  need  her 
Wheeler  ft  Wilaon  Machine  14  years,  doing  the  fSunily 
sewing  for  9  children  (6  of  them  daaghten),  working  with 
Karoely  a  day's  intenaissioa,  alike  saiiifaetorily  upon 
the  flneet  silkB,  cambric,  and  the  coarsest  soldier's  doth- 
infr,  without  any  repair.  She  has  used  the  same  needle — 
a  No.  S — for  more  than  3  years,  lowning  it  as  it  wears  o£ 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hubbard,  Troy,  K.  Y.,  eaniad  with  a 
'Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Machine  in  186^  $781.47;  stitching 
SI,OM  shirt-fronts,  ^qaal  to  886,113  feet  of  seam.  At  10 
stitches  to  the  inch,  this  would  giro  111,600,180  stitches, 
an  average  of  708,891  per  day,  88,611  per  hour,  and  1,477 
per  minute,  or  sixty  times  as  fast  as  hand-sewicg.  Sixty 
years  in  one  I  Her  machine  has  run  three  years  by  steam 
and  three  by  foot-power  without  repair,  and  ia  as  good  as 
when  bought. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mr*.  Gioa- 

soa'B  book,  adrertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
trith  a  fTood  sale.  Wf*  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  soiling 
It  with  Buooeas.  We  should  like  to  hare  in  erery  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

A  G-ood  Sewing  Machine  is  giTen 

free  for  a  club  of  SO  subscribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
IS  Tery  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perliaps  your  minister's  wifb 
wuits  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  got 
up  a  dub.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  l>eat  sewing  nui- 
chines  in  use,  and  wo  are  sure  that  it  will  gire  you  good 
satisfaction.  • 

Sooks  C-  O*  !D> — Parties  who  order 
books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  wHh  the 
order,  than  to  ordor  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  G.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
Talue  of  the  order  in  adyanoe  to  insure  prompt  attcnticm. 

Job  Printing. — "We  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Job 
Pbixtiko  :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Envelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter^heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
establishments.    Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

VdT  Our  fHcnds  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
curate printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripta  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  <^  copies  wanted,in- 
closing  stamp  ior  reply. 


0£1FB8ZnrCI 


WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 


We  will  send  THE  NSRALD  OF  HEALTH  and  sny 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year  for  the  sum  be- 
low mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time.  Those  clut>bing  with  other  maga- 
lines  will  be  entitled  to  the  Premium  for  Single  Subscri- 
bers, the  same  as  if  the  names  came  singly,  when  the  ex- 
tra postogo  is  sent 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $1  00,  and 

Atlantic  Monthly .-$4  00 for  $5  00 

Harpers'  Monthly 4  00  for  6  00 

Harpera*  Ba»r 4  00  for  4  00 

Harpen'  Weekly -.  4  00 for  5  OC 

Phranological  Journal 3  00  for  4  OC 

.    Oar  Yonag  Folks 2  00  for  3  50 

New  York  Tribune 2  00  for  3  85 

American  Agriculturist 1  50  for  3  00 

Wood's  Household  Magazine 1  00  for  2  50 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

1  Subscriber %  *  ^ 

4  Subscribers '   ^0 

10  Subscribers 1*  W) 

25  Subacriben 25  00 

SingU  Numbers^  20  eentt. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

^bhrtistments. 


AnvaaTiasKBirTS  of  an  appropriate  character  will 

be  inserted  at  the  following  rates :  Short  advertisements, 
25  cents  per  line ;  thirteen  lines,  for  three  or  more  inser- 
tions without  change,  20  per  cent,  discount ;  one-half 
column,  $12 ;  one  column,  $22 ;  one  page,  $40.  All  adver- 
tisements must  be  received  at  this  ofiloe  by  the  5th  of 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Dr.  Hayes'  Hillside  Cottage, 

AT   WATKINS,  N.  Y., 

Was  opened  for  Invalids  in  July  last.  We  can  receive 
only  a  limited  number,  and  to  these  we  can  give  all  the 
more  personal  attention.  Apply  in  advance,  stating  the 
case,  to  P.  H.  HAYES,  M.  D.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.     n-tf 

aAABAM  asms. 

Made  of  milk  and  Graham  Flour  only.  For  sale  at  L. 
T.  J.  ANGER'S  BAKERY,  No.  II  Bleecker  Street,  Nf-w 
York.  n-3l* 


Galesburg   Water-Cure. 

DRS.   MeCALL  ft  BLACK,  PropritUirt,    Calls  re- 
sponded to.    fiend  for  Circular.  n-St 


IB    UBEALD    OF 


Are  Tou  Going  to  New  York  ? 

t(  u,  uid  70U  Willi  lo  glop  wbtre  700  nn  FEEL  AT 
BOMS,  (Dd  get  GOOD  FOOD  IIEALTHFULLT  PRE- 
FARED,  tmi  PLEXTT  OF  IT, 

Qo  to  the  Hygl«nle  Institute, 

Ni».   13  ^  IS  Lais)il  Slrtel. 

aonfi  Cin  ptH  ueu'lhe  door  to  all  puti  of  tha  ell; 
wmHwj  It  a  Tery  coDTesloit  itopping  plus  Cor  perwu 
Tidtioi  N™  York,  either  upon  bunnaa  or  plcjunj. 
Open  It  nil  houii,  dif  and  nighl.  Board  by  the  dny  or 
Tsek,  at  ittuotiabla  nt«.  noaau  am  bo  Hcund  in  ad- 
Tancfl  bj  vriliiig.  Addrna 

WOOD  *  HOLBROOK,  Proptiolon, 

NoL  11  ±  It  Lai^t  atieat,  Nev  York. 


THE    CELELRATED   PATENT 

ORAZa  KZOAOSOOFE 


.  Urinnty  Depuiti,  Blood  O 
•ork,    Thu  bMiitiful  sod' 


THE   HEALTH   SABXTS 

OF   YOUNG   MEN. 

Br  U.  L.  UOLDROOK,  U.  D.,  Editor  of  Tba  UciM  ot 

H«Llh,  »tlh  ID  Intivduotory  Lettar  by 

Da.  mo  LEWIS.     Pp.  la. 

Thti  yaloable  Ultle  tract  Till  be  fumiihtd  by  the  hnn- 

dr«d.  ponpild.  to  Ihoie  vho  viab  to  circulate  it  at  ti.OC. 


vith  auggtiBtive  £icie  u 


TBE    EXEAOXSER, 


EXEKCISE. 

FIRST  JiUMBEB    yOW  BEADT.    ' 

Thk  EicDciisa  will  be  pnbllihed  qunrtertT,  al  !S  ct«. 


eelpt  ot  •tamp  for  poatag*. 


CREiUNTEAST.  FUUWaSHT. 


Science ;  tnalzca  c!l  cr::c:c9  tcaiti  cmdcr, 
lljM  czia  ilollclo:::;;  civ^  aso4hlTd  the 
Sboitenlns;  taboa  loss  to  do  itka -waA;  ai: 
w<^  loUable ;  fall  wdght;  bwt  tn  DM. 

!Fhs  Untvonalcboloe  of  tbabeatHon*c. 
Wires  In  Aaiorlea ;  Etnnda  wltlxrat  a  tlTsl 
Jbrpnrity,  hooJtli^^Jticca,  economy  and  Una 
OOOkeiy.    Diraot  m  Lltierty  St.,  Kw  Tnrir , 

Healds'   Sygeian  Home. 

WILMISGTON,  DELAWARE. 

A  Splendid  Sumner  Etiuienet  for  Itirtlidi  .' 

DKS.   PU3ET  and  U.^BT  H.  HEALD  opnipd  llrir 

le-  Imtilutioa  for  the   Hygisnio  UMlmiMil  ol  miili^ 

[Tithsut  medicine).  JAM.  1,  ml. 


rIyDr.  Yorklna.widrtykixm 


[(ormerlyE 

to  Hyglaniata  during  aevoral  ji 
DaneTille,  IT.  Y.  Dr.  "  "-' 
tience  in  the  Hygienic  _, . 

The  building,  btsnlliolly  located  in  the  nfanTba  al  1 
moat  dalightlul  and  haalthfu]  CUT.  near  the  nm*BUc  is! 
hi.lcric  lirandywinc,  on-l  oierioofann  the  l>rUri- 
ItiTOT,  ia  cntmty  new,  and  woa  (.Iiuiaed  oxpreatJy  iii  i 

Air,  4iid  Ihan/uffhl^  rtnUlaltJ,  Oins  citing  a  jqcn  a*. 

comfort  and  wcl  fare  of  win  tor  Ruci^  Citr  adTaIlt4^c:^ 
with|iiire  eountrg  air  and  nammivtinfft,  Tne  IwttmniJi' 
anoei  prorided  far  Water  and  Bun  BMba,  S«edi<li  Uuvr- 
mentB,  cte.  Jdrs.  11.  will  devote  eapcc1?t]  iitt»iili<*n  t« 
lady  fHiticnta,  giving  tbem  thebcnaBtorhmdly  ijmpe.b- 

eopplicd.  will  iudtida  ttia  < 
;efre>eblee,  and  TlrliS 


.    The  Iljri, 


FTYIIEIAN  HOME.  Will 


Dndley  Kelly's 

Boot  and  Shoe  Emporium, 

SM  HUDSON  STREET,  KEW  YOBS. 
One  DooT  Iron  Spring. 

'  Amer.  School  Xnst,."  ibunde:! 

U5,  /■  a  reiialiU  and  pracJieat  t:JuatJA'maf  Bitrta^ 
To  aid  thoH  who  want  vell-qualiflrd  Teacbbs: 
To  repreeent  Taacbcn  who  >e<'k  poeilioni : 


r.  W.  SCHEBUKR110]t».  A.  h 


U  Lalgbt  StiHt,  flaw  York. 


Mrs.  Towne,  Manietic  aDd 


See    Book    Advertisements, 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

13  &  ISLaight  Street,  New  York  City. 

A.   L.   "WOOD,   M.  D.,    Physician. 

TniietiJ!(itaof  lUi  InjUlolion,  wMdi  luu  been  nraccswfnl  opcutlon  for moro  than  (inralyTraira,  am  twa-taU, 
t!X'  :  I-  Tbo  TrDatmBnt  aod  Cure  of  thsBick,  without  pnaoala^  fhom,  bf  Hy^oio  mpnulce  alono. 

i.  To  fumlali  n  ploaiiat,  esniil  nous  to  ftlcndi  ot  Ht^su  tlirougbaot  ths  wocld,  irhcsoTcr  ther  Tidt  tbu  cilj. 

OVRE     DEFARTBIEIVT. 

TTiaanndii  of  Invalids  haYDbAoiiBuaoedflUl  J  treated  at  (Mb  Imtltalioa  during  Iho  pjut  lircntf  7oan,asdilB&ua 
i  '  Lnovn  vhenrm  tlia  ^nfUsh  Inn^ljofjo  ifl  Bpo'cea.  lU  applumccB  for  fhe  trmtmoDt  of  diseuo  irithout  Ihfl  OH  of 
li?L-«aoag  dmgi  oro  tho  most  cxt«nsiro  and  completo  of  onj  iutitu^a  ia  America.    Thtj  comprlu  tbo  odobrnUd 

Turkish  Baths,  Eloctrlo  Baths,  Vapor  Baths,  Swedish  Movemont  Cure, 
Machlna  Vibrations,  UuTaiiDduidcxUnnveteuiineaortha  Water  euro.  Lifting  Cure, 

.Magnetism,  Hculllirnl  Food,  a  rloaxmt  Ilumc,  etc  etc  FGriJanlaraltcDtioiiii  ^TcatalbeinulnicDt  of  all 
'  tbrmi  of  CasOJIta  DISEASE,  tBpoi^iaU;  of  llbDmaaCBm,  Ooat,  ^pjipgpsLi,  CaiuUpctlon,  Torpiilil^  of  Uie  Un r, 
ItTc^  L;mgi,  and  Incipieal  Caaiainptlaii,  Fanlfiu,  roor  Circolatian,  Qimeial  Debilitj,  Cucratmeof  Urn  Spino, 
tficrofuLi,  DucaacB  of  Iha  Stan,  TJterina  WoiknaQa  aud  Du^ilacFnienU,  Bpcnnaton-heaj  etc.  AnyoDovuhingfurthn 
iJLjnoitioB  B!i3uLi  Send  for  a  Circular,  coDiiining  rnrther  porticnlaiB,  lonn»,  «te.,  wluchwlU  bo  Bent 
ti*  lij  rotum  mail. 

BOARBIITO    DEFARTBIBMrT. 

Bat«op9sat  allboimof  tha  Day  and  n'ightfottba  nssptioa  of  Soaidoia  PJid  Patienla.  Oni  location  ia  cod- 
tof  acDcH/rs?n  tha  HaUniad  Debuts  and  Bteamboiit  I^ndii;^  and  to  tho  bnainesE  port  of  Uudtf.  Blreetcan 
«Ar  tha  doon  lo  all  parts  of  tbo  city,  maldng  it  a  my  conTanient  aloppln^plaOA  tbr  peraCFnA  vtBitiaff  Ibo  citT  on 
S3  or  pleaiure.  Onr  tablo  1i  BupfJiad  with  lbs  Hal  KinJi  <[f  Food,  HitWifiMji  Fnpartd,  and  Plnttf  iffil.  In 
expects  it  li  ncaqoalel.    Come  end  Sec  1  and  loom  ho«lo  llrv  bcaltblblly  at  borne.    Tama  noBonaUc. 

iroOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors. 
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A  Valuahle  Same  Book  for  Women, 

TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS ; 

Hints  on  Getting  Well  and  Keeping 

Well. 

BY  MRS.  R.  D.  GLEA80N,  M.  D. 

What  the  Feopie  and  Frets  tcy  ahotit  Mrt,  Dr. 

GUatm'a  Book. 

From  P.  H.  Hatics,  Jil.  D.,  ^  Watkint,  y.  Y. 

Its  ehiefest  cham  for  me  is  tlut  the  writer  lo  well 
undentazids  the  ao  frequent  connection  of  a  troubled 
Hpirit  with  broken  health,  and  that  from  the  fountain  of 
her  own  warm  Chrietlan  neart,  and  from  her  experience 
ae  physician,  wife,  an<l  mother,  ahe  knows  so  well  how  to 
**  Mmister  to  a  minddisMMd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and 
Cleanw  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  peziious  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.'* 

From  Eliiabbth  Oaxbs  Smith,  ik€  ¥idi4enowH  Authoreu. 

I  woidd  gladly  see  this  work  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  mother  in  the  land ;  it  would  ^erre  to  ^Ire  her 
oonftdenoe  in  herself  and  in  the  divine  prorisions  of 
Nature.  She  would  be  saved  from  that  wosk  and  sense- 
less fear  wideh  emblttcra  the  life  of  the  youn^  wife  and 
mother,  and  leads  her  to  adopt  courses  deAtructire  to  her. 
peace  of  mind  and  detrimental  to  her  health. 

From  Mrs.  Bamau  B.  ▲.  DoLXxr,  M.  D.,  Boehetter,  IT,  F. 

No  mother  will  read  it  who  will  not  thereafter  bo  better 
prepared  to  loringlv  and  nnderstandingly  guard  and  care 
for  the  physical  ana  moral  well-bein|^  of  her  chiWrwi.  I 
have  set  it  circulating  among  my  patients. 

From  Mrs.  Dn.  WwsLoir,  Wathinpton,  D.  C. 

It  does  mo  good,  and  it  will  do  every  one  good  for  whom 
it  was  written.  What  a  happy  thought  it  was  for  the 
author  to  diffuse  herself  m  sucn  a  quiet,  modest  way  over 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  she  had  previoiuly  blessed ! 

From  Mrs.  Stan  l&t,  of  the  Fema/e  ColUffe^  Smira^  H.  T, 

I  believe  it  to  I'le  the  book  above  al  others  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  mothers  and  maidcnv,  i^  help  and  to 
guide  them  in  regard  to  those  topics  and  functions  pecu- 
liar to  woman. 

From  Rev.  Josepa  Smith,  Orand  Sapidty  Mich. 
She  has  written,  in  Christian  love,  on  a  theme  which  is 
really  sacred,  but  is  made  so  much  a  medium  of  quackery. 

From  Mrs.  Da.  Saucs,  Mtmira,  A".  T, 
I  would  rather  have  written  that  book  than  been  queen 
of  the  greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  I 

After  reading:  the  whole  of  this  book,  we  pronounce  It 
the  most  admirable  and  excellent  that  we  have  ever  seen 
of  its  class.  It  is  a  safe  book  for  young  people  to  read, 
/or  any  body,  indeed,  and  this  can  be  said  of  very  few 
books  devoted  to  such  subiects.  There  Is  not  a  sentenue 
in  it  that  can  be  perverted,  or  misused,  so  as  to  do  any 
harm.  We  wish  the  book  could  be  read  in  every  house- 
hold in  our  country.— Xtberai  Chrittian,  A\  T. 

This  book  treats  in  a  thorough,  yet  delicate  manner  of 
all  the  troubles,  cares,  and  diseases  of  women.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  beet  book  of  ita  class  Wb  have 
yet  seen.— Oodcy's  Lady  Book. 

We  wish  the  chapter,  "  Confidential  to  Mothers,*'  it  ight 
be  published  as.a  tract  and  sent  to  every  mother  in  the 
land. — Harptr'i  Magatint, 

No  nonsense  in  it. — San  Franeiaon  Alia  Califomiatt, 

A  book  we  can  safely  recommend.— Jr<Aw'«  Jfapanne. 
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mothers,  and  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  minimum  the  sn^'- 
ings  of  rearing  children.  The  directions  are  all  sqHi  » 
have  been  thoroughly  proyed  to  be  good,  and  thc7  arc  ^' 
simple  that  they  can  be  easily  followed.  A  Tcry  b.-r? 
number  of  culciyated  and  distinguished  pexvons  in  t^ » 
country  and  England  here  adopted  the  methods  here  U  - 
down  with  the  beat  results,  thousands  more  if  ihtj  U: 
knew  them  might  reap  the  same  benefit  In  the  Apfwr- 
dix  are  discussed  many  important  questions  whiih  i 
should  understand. 

The  price  by  mail,  $1.00,  puts  it  witlun  the  reach  <^C 
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Saratoga  Springs  Remedial 

9TITUTB.— New  improTements,  in  modem  and  ele- 
At  Stylo.  DRS.  STRONG,  its  Proprietors,  are  grodu- 
■s  of  the  Melical  Department  of  New  York  University. 
1  gire  rpecial  attention  to  Luflg,  Female.  >^d 

hronic  !>»««««• 

kmcn?  its  special  appiiancet  are  tho  Turkish,  Sulphur, 

*,  Rusaian,  and  Electro-Thermal  Baths,  Equalizer  or 

cuom  Treatment,  Swedish  Morement  Cure,  Hydro- 

hy,  etc.  etc. 

ndorsed  by  Bishop  Simpson,  Professor  Taylor  Lewis, 

L.  D.,  Rer.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  etr.  etc. 

Vir  description  of  our  appliances,  diseases  treated,  ref- 

noes,  etc.,  send  for  etreular,  a-tf 

The  Elmira  Water  CaRB  will 

re>opened  Mar  1st  for  the  reception  of  patients,  being 
ier  tne  general  care  of  Dr.  S.  O  Oleason  and  Mrs.  R. 
Bleason,  M.  D.,  assisted  by  Miss  X.  Z.  Brooks.  Ad- 
ss  for  Circular,  with  Stamo,  8.  O.  GLEASON,  M.  D,, 
.ter  Cure,  Blmira,  Kew  Yon.  my-tf 
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learning,  without  seeking  to  harmonise  it  with  the  Bible. 
It  recognises  no  authority  but  that  of  reajion  and  right. 
It  belieres  in  Truth,  Freedom,  Progress,  Equal  Rights, 
and  Brotherly  Lore. 

The  transition  from  Christianity  to  Free  Religion, 
through  which  the  civilised  world  is  now  passing,  but 
which  it  rery  little  understands,  is  eren  more  moment- 
ous in  itself  and  Its  ounsequences  than  the  great  transi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  from  Paganism  to  Christian- 
ity. THE  INDEX  aims  to  make  the  character  of  this 
rast  change  intelligible  in  at  least  its  leading  features, 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  discussions  on  this  subject 
which  find  no  fitting  place  in  other  papers. 

FaAKCis  Ellihgwood  Abbot, .Editor, 
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per  cent. 
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the  very  libcnil  Cash  Premiums  we  offer  above. 

Whoever  colIect6  $150.00  for  75  subscriptions,  is  au- 
thorised to  retain  $50.00.  forwarding  $100.00. 

Whoever  collects  $100.00  for  50  subscriptions,  is  an- 
thorisod  to  retain  $25.00,  iorwardin(|[  $75.00;  and  so  on. 

Now  it  can  i.ot  be  Torv  difficult,  in  a  town  of  any  con- 
siderable nice,  to  get  twelve  subscriptions  a  day  for  ono 
wetk,  if  the  agent  uses  ordinary  business  energy.  Yet 
he  would  be  jpaid  about  $3.00  a  clay — as  much  as  liis  rcp- 
resentatiTe  in  Congress  receives  for  work  not  always,  wo 
fear,  so  useful  I 

•'  A  word  to  the  wise."  Who  will  canvsss  for  Thk  Ik- 
nsx.  and  ct  the  same  time  earn  aa  much  ks  the  Hon.  Mr. 
1     • 

N..lJ. — Names  need  not  aU  come  f^om  one  postofflee. 
We  will  send  the  paper  wherever  directed,  and  let  the 
names  count  as  dubs. 

N.  B.— The  subscription  price  of  Thr  iHnax  is  Two 
Dou.ABa  a  year  in  each  and  every  case*  invariabljf  in  ad^ 
tance.       Address 

FRANCIS  E.  ABBOT, 

Je-X5t  Lock  Box  38,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

Published  by  WOO]>  A  BOKB&OOX,  15  Kaight  St.,  W.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  CLIMATE, 

as  adapted  to  ConsumptiTest  Invalids,  aiid  all  who  viftli 
to  mako  the  State  a  Homo.  By  Lbota&d  Bin.,  Author  of 
**  A  Winter  in  Florida."    Price  $1.25,  poiffcpaid,  by  mail. 

This  delightful  book,  irhilo  a  godsend  to  inralids  and 
consumptiros,  irill  bo  found  equally  Interesting  to  sports- 
men and  settlers,  vho  would  find  a  home  in  this  far- 
famed  State.  It  contains  a  beautiftil  view  of  Hmnehoha 
Falls,  and  also  chapters  on  the  dimato  of  all  those  places 
which  are  most  desirable  as  resorts  for  invalids,  includ- 
ing Florida,  Nassau,  the  Adirondacks,  California,  the 
White  Mountains,  etc.  etc.  This  work,  and  the  one  on 
Florida  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes 
to  find  the  best  resorts  for  health. 

A  WINTER  m  FLORIDA.      By 

LBDTAan  Bill.  With  Ulustzations  by  Forbes,  oomvris- 
ing  viowi  of  the  old  dty  of  St.  Augustine,  and  tha  Natu- 
ral Seenexy  and  objects  in  Eastern  Florida,  Toonsts, 
Sportsman,  Invalidsi  and  all  who  would  escape  the  rig- 
ors of  *  Northern  Winter,  or  find  a  Home  in  a  delight- 
Ail  cliae»  iihoald  read  this  book ;  ao  also  those  who  vanld 
know  all  about  the  resources  of  Iho  countryi  aad  its 
adaptatiea  lor  Bortioaltorc,  Orange  cnlioxe,  aad  kit 
cheap  and  desirable  Immms.  It  contains  250  pages.  Pkioe 
$1.25,  by  mail. 

The  author  jutliflst  tha  pvedietions  of  Ihe 
saying  that  H  is  so  delightful  that  no  disease 
rienoe  it  without  favoiable 


SEXUAL     PHYSIOLOGY. — Thia 

work  contains  the  latest  and  most  inpcttant  JMtcoveries 
in  the  Anatomy  and  PhysMlegy  of  tha  Bmm;  Bsplaina 
the  origin  of  Hamaw  life;  how  and  irtieiiXtBitniatioa, 
ImprsgnatioB,andCoiMepttoBMaw;  givteg  llie  lawi  by 
which  the  number  and  sex  of  oftpring  are  eontrolled, 
and  valuaMe  taiiS»tBatloa  in  icgaid  to  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  beantiftil  and  healthy  ohildrea.  With  tOflne 
engravings.  J^cnte  isaafsrf.  Send  itHDp  tot  OboBlar. 
Price,  by  nail,  $S. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  tha  mcmbexs  of 
every  £unlly.  As  an  evidsaoe  of  its  popularity,  Va  may 
remark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  hava  baaa  aold, 
and  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  If  a  oopj  af  this 
work  oould  be  in  the  hands  of  every-  young  man  and  wo- 
man, it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  biitta^  tat 
give  them  a  knowledge  all  slumld 


PHYSICAL  PERFECTION.— Ckm- 

taining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  the  Human  Body ;  the 
Perfect  Han  and  Woman ;  the  T^nnperaments  ;  Laws  of 
Utunan  Configuration ;  Embryology ;  Childhood ;  Eibots 
of  Mental  Oultura ;  Koral  and  Emotional  Influaaoes ; 
Social  Conditions  and  Oocupations ;  Effects  of  Climate 
and  Locality ;  Dixaet  Physical  Culture ;  Prcctical  Hy- 
giene ;  Womanhood ;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the  Arts 
of  Beauty ;  External  Indications  of  Fignrs,  etc.  etc 
Beautiftilly  Illustrated  with  100  EngravmgSi  and  hand- 
somely bound.     Price,  by  maU,  $1.50. 

This  wozk  hat  been  thtoui^  many  editions,  and  has 
given  great  satisfkction  to  thousands. 


TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS.— Hi:/ 

on  Getting  Well,  and  Keeping  Well.     By  Ucs.  1.  : 
Olbasom,  M.  D. 

Wowun  AgtrUt  wanUd  tveryrohtre,    Thooaandis  cf  • 
ies  of  the  work  are  being  sold.    Full  contents,  and  u  . 
of  agency  sent  on  application.    Price,  by  mail,  $!.'.•' 

This  book  is  designed  mainly  for  women,  of  all  .^'- 
It  treats  principally  on  the  Diseases  of  Woaien.  i.' 
includes  chapters  on  Child  Bearing,  and  tha  Care  of  C  i; 
dren.    Ha^per*s  Magaainak  m  reviewing  tha  week,  s&ri 

''Mrs.  Oleason  is  able  to  say  sonnrthing  to  wires  i 
to  mothers  which  no  man  could  say.  Thiov  can  It  - 
diftrence  of  opimon  about  tha  valua  of  the  pnciical  --^ 
gestions  she  affords^  which  aia  diaiaalariaeil  by  at  •.• 
philosophy  and  dear,  good,  sterling  ^'*'— -»*ti  aeosc.  *• 
wish  the  cheater,  "Goafldantial  to  XoCbcn,**  mjtr' ' 
published  as  a  tract,  and  sent  to  every  aaotber  i&  - 


>» 


Krs.  Br.  Sayles,  alter  reading  it,  saya,  •'!  vc. 
sathsr  have  written  that  book  than  been  ^uaen  «.f ' 
greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ousr* 

No  woman  eaa  read  it  without  being  made  wiser    - 
better,  and  wlthaatbolBff  bettor  tualiflcd  flv  aUth> 
tiee  of  life. 

MORAL,  INTELLECTUAL,   A> 

nnoICAL  CULTUBE;  QS^THB  PHILOeOFH^ 
TRUE  "LVnSQ,    By  Profeaser  F.  O.  Wtaca,  Scj'  *-   | 
tendent  of  Physleal  Cultsre  In  Tala  Oittapu    \\    .■ 
tains  over 400  pages,  and  is  beautfftiHy  bound.    X^xkt.'. 
mail,$S^. 

This  book  is  the  moat  pcrfbot  Sneyolapodia  af  Qysr--i 
tio  sssreissi  of  the  mast  appsavd  msthod  in  exist- .  r  I 
It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  do  avcij  thing,  f.  . 
the  buUding  of  a  gymnasium  and  fihaaaing  apfpars*  ui  t. 
doing  the  ezarcises.  The  sraiai  of  t  laniaes  wxtk  it4 
Indian  dnba  alone,  is  tho  best  ever  publiabad.  T.  4 
who  want  a  wwk  db  gymnastie  eultnre  abould  not  2a  *  | 
get  this  one.  Dr.  Bio  Lewis  says,  •^TUa  ia  an  aji^r  *\ 
ble  guide  to  physical  ouliuze." 

THE  TREE  OF  UPE ;  or,  HUM:UV 

BEOENEBACT,  ITS  KATUBS  AITB  KSICEBY 
Isaac  JavnnraSi  X.  D.    Fries,  by  mail,  $L50. 

This  wodk,  prapaiad  by  a  eonadaatteaa  and  p..  ssi 
throp&cal  thinkar,  is  fUl  of  interest  to  all  who  art  -H 
ing  light  en  tta  important  questions  of  whidn  it  t.~B^i 
Hisdoaply  NUgtoaa  in  tta  toaa,and  oeataisH  a  :>  Jn 
tads  aC  valnaUa  hinta  an  tha  treatment  of  dis#u.  •  •  11 
natural  means.  Any  penon  sendinff  us  a  aew  ^u  m 
her  for  Tn  Hsbau»  ov  Healtb  and  fS, 
this  woricFnaa. 

THE    NEW    HYGIENIC    an  K 

BOOK.    By  Krs.  IC.  K.  Ions.    Thia  warit  eontas. 
oral  Lundred  vedpea  far  eooUsg  iha  moat  palaut; 
whoiasoma  food  wilhoirt  Ike  naaofdeleteriana  COB  t 
Also,  directions  for  Washing,  XroBing,  reasevtof  * 
Canning  Fruit,  etc    Prioa  90  esnta,  paatpaid,    :^  ^ 
thousands  have  been  s<dd. 

WOMAN'S  DRESS ;  with  amncr 

Engravings,  showing  how  Womaa'aOloChteg  con  U  * 
beautifel,  baalthltal,  and  oomfortahla.    PHasSOai 
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THE   TtME   TO   BEQIN  I  ! 

OCTOBER,    NOVEMBEB,  &  DECEMBER  NUMBERS  FREE 

TO    SnSW    SV8b01lZ8Ell8 ! 


A  Liberal  Oift  to  Every 
Subscriber. 

We  propose  to  offer  our  Preminmfl  for  1872  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan.  Each  Bubscriber  who  paya  Two  Dollan, 
with  twelre  centa  extra  for  the  payment  of  pottage  on  the 
books,  ariU  be  entitled  to  either  one  of  the  following  Tal- 
nable  hooka  raxz : 

1.  HINTS  TOWARD    PHYSICAL   FSRFECTION; 
3.  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA ; 
3.  CLIMATB8  FOR  INVALIDS. 

A  toll  iicoount  of  the  character  of  these  books  will  bo 
onnd  in  onr  book  list  on  another  page. 

Should  our  readers  have  these  woiks,  or  wish  something 
else,  we  oflbr  in  place  of  them  a  beautlAil  copy  of 
WEBSTER'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY,  FREE.  It  is 
abridged  from  the  Quarto,  by  Wm.  G.  Webster  and  W. 
A.  Wheeler,  and  embraces  a  careftil  selection  of  more  than 
18,000  ofthe  most  important  words  of  the  language.  The 
introduction  contains,  besides  the  Pictorial  Ilinatrations, 
Tables  of  Money,  Weight,  and  Measore,  AbbreTiations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc.,  firom  the  Oroek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  Rules  for 
Spelbng,  etc.,  etc. ;  making  altogether  the  most  complete 
and  useftU  pocket  companion  extant.  It  is  beautiftilly 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  In  handsome  style, 
with  tuek,  gilt  edges,  contains  nearly  three  hundred 
pages,  and  about  the  same  number  of  illustrations. 
Every  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  superb  book.  And  we  will  give  it  to  them  as  a 
Premium,  when  they  send  us  $2.00  for  Thb  Huiaxj>  or 
HxALTB  for  one  year.  Names  should  be  sent  m  at  once. 
Not  only  send  in  your  own  subscription,  but  your  Mend's 
and  neighbor's,  and  thus  do  good  and  keep  along  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  race; 

0£V88Zira  ILATBS. 

Any  person  sending  |  OO  Sulaoilbers,  at  |3  each, 
at  one  time,  shall  have  as  a  Premium  for  his  or  her  labor 
A  GOLD  WATCH,  worth  $100,  or  The  Cheat  Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia  in  Twenty  Yolumea,  worth  $100!  and 
to  each  name  sent  we  will  give  one  of  the  books  offered 
above  az  an  individual  pronimn 


Any  person  sending  50  Subaeiibecs,  at  $3  emA,  w  I 
be  entitled  to  A  SPLENDID  EMPIRE  8BWIKO  Ma. 
CHINE,  worth  $60.'This  is  as  good  as  any  marhrnt  .: 
the  market,  andean  not  foil  to  give  the  beat  aatiafodisi:. 
—and  each  subscriber  to  a  premium  book^aawienfioa-u 
before. 

Any  person  sending  20  Subaoribers,  at  fS  ^mc^  viU 
be  entitled  to  A  SILVERJPLATED  BECK  WITA  SEW. 
INO  MACHINE,  worth  $10,  and  each  subscriber  to  » 
premium  book ;  or,  if  the  person  sendmg  ebib  prmSea  n. 
to  A  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  UNABRIDOBB  DIC- 
TIONARY, Ulustrated  with  8,000  Cnta,  wotih  f  13;  cr 
we  will  give  $10  worth  of  any  of  oar  own  pnblioatiQiift. 

Any  one  sending  us  |  2  Subscribers  at  $2  saoh  wHl  t» 
entitled  to  two  of  Prang's  Splendid  Chronos,  entttlt^i 
••MORNINO"  and  "EYSNINO;"  siae  of  ea«^  12x1* 
inches;  value,  $10.  Each  subscriber  will  gat  the  pi«miiuu 
book. 

The  above  pictures  are  copied  liram  Boaa  Boathenr'B 
wonderfol  painting  known  by  these  namea.  Tbety  arr 
companion-pictures,  and  ought  to  go  together. 

Any  one  sending  us  Q  Subsoriben,  at  $2  each,  will  b* 
entitled  to  A  SPLENDID  GOLD  PEN,  with  Oota-adver 
Extension  Pen-holder,  worth  $8,  aad  premium  ho<A  (• 
each  subscriber. 

Readers  will  please  bear  In  mind  that  to  prq^y  tLi 
postage  on  the  premium  book  which  Ihey  can  chooi  IhiCB 
any  four  o£bred  above,  they  must  send  twelve  oenta  extra. 
While  the  number  of  subsoribeta  required  trom  those  g»:> 
ting  up  the  club  is  more  than  it  would  be  f  each  one  ^ti  t 
not  get  a  premium,  yet  they  can  be  obtained  moi«  emmU 
than  if  they  were  to  receive  nothing  but  the  magaainf 


The  books  offored  are  all  new  ones  printed  on  the  U»' 
paper,  handsomely  lUnstrated  and  bound,  aad  will  g.> » 
perfect  satialkctlon 


yew  S9i^$eriber$  iendimg  im  their  nmmMM  NOW 
will  get  OdcbeTf  Nmember^  and  December  JiTmmhert  /<«- 
Ihit  pear  FREE,  "^i 

LET    THE   BALL  BEGIN  TO  ROLL  AT  OyC£ 

For  Clubhifig  Rate%  with  other  FfritMemU  me  tkf 
Publigkert*  Dtpmrtm^nt  of  Tbb  Bbmalo. 
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No.  XIV.-HOW  BEST  TO  PROMOTE   THE   CAUSE   OF  TEMPERANCE 


•« 


BY   O.    B.   FBOTEINGUAN. 


\  FTER  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  qaes- 
-^^^  lion,  and  after  all  tliat  had  been  done  in 
ho  way  of  practical  answer  to  it,  any  remarks 
[  hat  we  are  likely  to  offer  may  be  open  to  the 
:  barge  of  impertiaenee.  Bat,  notwithstanding 
ill  that  had  bean  said  and  done,  tbe  qneetion  is 
till  on  open  one.  It  is  much  debated,  and 
b  V  none  so  much  as  by  the  old  confessors  and 
V,  orken  who  have  spent  the  most  thought  and 
ic  voted  the  most  effort  to  the  cause. 

The  past  generation  saw  many  plans  adopted 
\vA  pnrsned,  each  of  which  was  in  turn  supposed 
o  be  admirably  calculated  to  compass  the  end 
n   vicW|  and  one  by  one  they  failed  to  meet  the 

xpectations  of  their  friends,  and  now  in  Massa- 
^hu5otts  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  all  np,  and 

:tum  to  the  old  method  of  moral  infiaence» 
k/hich  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  more  arbitrary 

nd,  it  was  thought,  more  effective  measures. 
The  best  way  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Tem- 
>crance  in  society,  vi  therefore,  yet  to  be  found. 
[  t  would  be  presumption  for  us  to  claim  that  we 
.  ave  found  it.  We  advance  no  such  pretension. 
Phe  most  we  shall  attempt  in  this  short  paper 


will  be  to  offer  some  plain  thoughts  that  tend  int 
the  direction  we  think  should  be  followed. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  appears  obvious  that  the 
cbief  object  to  be  attained  should  bo  distinctly 
seen  and  firmly  held  in  view.  Every  great 
cause  is  helped  by  limiting  as  much  as  possible 
the  nnmber  of  points  that  require  attention.  A 
faw  broad  considerations  are  better  than  many, 
small  ones.  A  single  broad  consideration  is 
better  than  two  or  three.  If  it  is  proposed  to 
accomplish  several  things,  the  probability  in 
that  no  one  will  be  achieved.  If  a  single 
thing  be  proposed,  there  is  a  probability  of  cor-- 
rying  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  main  object  to  be  gained  by 
the  Temperance  Agitation?  Is  it  the  total 
eradication  of  the  habit  of  stimulating  the  sys- 
tem by  the  help  of  alcoholic  drink  in  every  form 
and  every  degree  P  That  is  an  all  bet  hopeless, 
if  not  an  utterly  hopeless  task  to  attempt  by 
special  endeavors.  Is  it  the  total  suppression  of 
the  manufacture  s»d  sale  of  ardent  spirits  P 
That  is  impracticable  by  deliberate  effort.  Is  it 
the  absolute  closing  of  wine-shops,  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  criminal  practices  by  the  eomforta'ble 
and  wealthy  claflseeP  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  that  are  enormous.  The  effort  to  offset 
it  would  alienate  many  who  might  he  useful  in 
fiome  departments  of  the  Temperance  Movement, 
and  the  result,  if  accomplished,  "would  not  of 
itecessity  redound  to  the*  Buec«68  of  the  warfare 
on  the  fields  where  the  battle  rages  hottest. 
The  desire  for  sttmuUmts  must  be  slowly  out- 
grown by  the  moral  development  of  mankind, 
and  the  process  of  outgrowing  it  is  slowest 
where  that  moral  development  is  least  favored 
by  industrial  and  social  conditions. 

The  warfare  is  against  Intempersffioe — that  is, 
against  intemperate-  indulgence ;  not  primarily 
against  all  use,  or  all  indulgence,  but  against 
imtnoderate  indulgence.  If  it  be  said  that  all  in- 
dulgence ia  immoderate,  that  may  be  gximted. 
tTotal  abstinence  we  will  admit  to  be  the  beet, 
the  wisest,  and  safest  rule  for  every  body,  the 
only  rule  for  the  greater  number.  But  all  in- 
dulgence is  not  visihly  kh^ palpably  immoderate; 
all  indulgence  is  not  manifestly  injurious  to 
social  order  aijd  pnUic  peace,  domestic  happi- 
ness, personal  character,  or  private  health.  A 
great  deal  of  the  indulgence  is  offensive  to  no- 
body, impoverishes  nobody,  wrongs  nobody,  and 
grieves  nobody.  Men  who  have  well-stocked 
cellars,  and  who  take  therefrom  many  bottles, 
live  to  a  great  age,  are  clear-headed  and  capable, 
•dwell  in  happy  homes,  are  kind  husbands,  ad- 
mirable fathers,  warm  friends,  honest  merchants, 
.public  spirited  citissens,  sincere  Christians,  be- 
<nevolent  and  trusty  men.  All  who  use  spirit 
are  not  wasteful ;  all  are  not  idle ;  all  are  not 
noisy  or  abusivo ;  and  these  do  not  fairly  come 
within  the  category  of  the  intemperate.  These 
•do  not  call  down  on  themselves  the  condem- 
nation of  practical  reformers.  They  are  neither 
victims  to  be  saved,  nor  makers  of  victims  to  be 
(pursued. 

The  intemperance  that  gets  the  better  of  the 
nobler  part  of  men,  the  intemperance  that  makes 
men  brutes,  demoralises  them,  impoverishes 
them,  deetzoys  their  sense  of  right,  pervmrts 
their  affections,  makes  them  idle,  violent,  abu- 
sive, renders  them  harsh  to  their  wives,  neglect- 
ful of  their  children,  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
enemies  of  order :  this  is  the  intemperance  that 
is  a  mark  for  the  assaults  of  good  men.  This 
concerns  every  body,  touches  every  vital  int«reBt, 
is  a  public  foe.  This  is  a  source  of  poverty  and 
crime ;  robs  us,  endangers  property  and  life,  is 
an  enormous  burden  on  the  maiterial  and  mental 
resources  of  the  oountry.  The  evil  of  this  is 
tangible,  ever-present,  and  appreciable.  Would 
not  something  be  gained  by  severely  keeping 


this  one  mischief  in  mind  and  letting  other  r 
cidental  questions  drop  into  the  backgromnd: 

The  assault  on  the  milder  forma  of  intemr/:- 
ance,  if  intemperance  it  should  be  called,  is  j_ 
tiffed  on  the  plea  that  excessive  indulgence  uk 
encouragement  from  moderate  indulgence,  a- 
ouses  itself  by  it,  and  is  inflamed  by  its  exam: 
the  nmderate  drinkers^  we  are  told  make  - 
immoderate  drinkers.    There  wonld  be  nor^ 
the  latter,  if  there  were  none  of  the  former. 

On  this  point  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  q  :i 
incredulous.  That  the  moderate  drinker  tr.i 
himself  become  an  immoderate  drinker  is  t 
doubt  true,  and  it  iff  a  reason  for  efxocsT 
oantion  on  the  part  of  those  who  partake  at  \ 
of  the  intoxicating  cup.  It  is  a  reason  vl 
many,  the  great  many,  should  wholly  abstxr 
But  that  the  use  of  wine  by  gentiemm  in  tht.. 
houses,  for  instance,  enoouzages  the  laboorcr  * 
tipple  in  the  dram^sbop,  ia  a  poiai  wo  L^' 
always  been  incredulous  upon.  Why  ahonld  .- 
The  laborer  knows  nothing  about  the  g<eL*. 
man's  habits,  and,  if  he  did,  would  draw  no  1&>- 
either  for  evil  or  for  good  from  paoplo  who  L- 
in  so  entirely  different  a  world.  His  passi.s 
cravings,  appetites,  are  his  own.  He  has  t 
own  fatigues  and  exhaustions,  his  own  oomr:. . 
and  associations,  his  own  thoughts  and  fcell-:. 
on  all  subjects.  His  intemperance  is  the  tV . 
of  hjs  private  temptations,  not  of  bia  emploj,  r 
indulgences. 

This  course  of  argument  is  not  popular  v 
Temperance  champions,  but,  if  it  is  just,  it  ouj 
to  be  presented ;  and  the  justice  of  it  has  d 
been  faizly  oonaidered.    My  sscample  of  r- 
constraint  in  the  gEatifiaation  of  an  appc 
surely  can  not  justify  another'a  praolKe  of  s^ 
indulgence  in  the  gratification  of  the  saxco  ^r; 
tit&    My  moderate  use  of  a  thing  can  be  n... 
no  excuse  te  another's  immoderate  abase  of 
Does  my  friend's  glass  of  light  wine  at  diz,' 
warrant  his  porter's  draught  of  raw  brasilj 
noon  or  night  P    Does  his  invalid  wife's  ^ 
bottle  of  cider  taken  with  ber  modsat  meal  I  x 
the  smallest  connection  with  Bridgetfa  potar. 
in  the  adjoining  block?     The  logioal  th-. 
wholly  wanting.    If  we  are  to  regulate  all  • 
habifs  with  regard  to  the  possible  infercr 
that  stupid,  ignorant,  ill-meaning,  or  di»pr:»r< 
people  may  draw  from  them,  there  woidd  K 
end  of  all  sincerity  of  conduct,  in  fiiot,  o: 
independent  ooadoet,  of  all   rational   act 
Clonduot  muat  justify  itself;    and   all   »  .- 
example  follows  the  ckaiaoter  of  the  coiiu  i 
The  man  who  sets  an  example  of  pradeat  1. »  * 
can  not  be  charged  with  conntpnanciny  anot :  •-: 
imprudent  living.    The  man  who  asta  aa  •- 
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ment  of  criminal  practioefl  by  the  comfortable 
and  wealthy  cfaunesP  The  difficolties  in  the 
way  of  that  are  enormons.  The  effort  to  effect 
it  wonld  alienate  many  who  might  be  naefol  in 
some  departments  of  the  Temperance  Movement, 
and  the  resnlt,  if  aooompliahed,  woald  not  of 
Leoefifity  redound  to  the  stiecea  of  the  warfare 
on  the  fields  where  the  batUe  ragei  hottest 
l*he  desire  fbr  sttmolants  mnst  be  slowly  out- 
grown by  the  moral  development  of  mankind, 
and  the  process  of  outgrowing  it  is  slowest 
where  that  moral  development  is  least  favored 
by  industrial  and  social  conditions. 

The  warfare  is  against  latemperwioe^tfaat  is, 
against  intemperate  indulgence ;  not  primarily 
against  all  use,  or  all  indnlgenoe,  but  against 
immoderate  indulgence.  If  it  be  said  that  all  in- 
dulgence is  immoderate,  that  may  be  gxmited. 
iTotal  abstinence  we  will  admit  to  be  the  best, 
the  wisest,  and  safest  rule  for  every  body,  the 
only  rule  for  the  greater  number.  But  all  in- 
dulgenee  is  not  rieiblf/  and  palpably  immoderate ; 
all  indalgence  is  not  manifestly  injurious  to 
social  order  aijd  public  peaee,  domestic  happi- 
ness, personal  character,  or  private  health.  A 
great  deal  of  the  indulgence  is  offensive  to  no- 
body, impoverishes  nobody,  wrongs  nobody,  and 
grieves  nobody.  Ken  who  have  well-stocked 
cellars,  and  who  take  there&om  many  bottles, 
live  to  a  great  age,  are  dear- headed  and  capable, 
dwell  in  happy  homes,  are  kind  husbands,  ad- 
mirable others,  warm  friends,  honest  merchants, 
•public  spirited  citiseus,  sincere  Christians,  be- 
mevolent  and  trusty  men.  All  who  use  spirit 
■are  not  wasteful;  all  are  not  idle;  all  are  not 
noisy  or  abustvo ;  and  these  do  not  lairly  come 
within  the  category  of  the  inteniperata  These 
•do  not  call  down  on  themselves  the  condem- 
nation of  practical  reformers.  They  are  neither 
victims  to  be  saved,  nor  makers  of  victims  to  be 
rpursued. 

The  intemperance  that  gets  the  better  of  the 
nobler  part  of  men,  the  intemperance  that  makes 
men  brutes,  demoralises  them,  impoverishes 
•them,  destroys  their  sense  of  right,  perverts 
their  affections,  makes  them  idle,  violent,  abu- 
sive, renders  them  harsh  to  their  wives,  neglect- 
ful of  their  children,  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
enemies  of  order :  this  is  the  intemperance  that 
is  a  mark  for  the  assaults  of  good  men.  This 
concerns  every  body,  touches  every  vital  interest, 
is  a  public  foe.  This  is  a  source  of  poverty  and 
crime ;  robs  us,  endangers  property  and  life,  is 
an  enormous  burden  on  the  maitarial  and  mental 
resources  of  the  country.  The  evil  of  this  is 
tangible,  ever-present,  and  appreciable.  Would 
not  something  be  gained  by  severely  keeping 


this  one  miechief  in  mind  and  letting  other  i£- 
cidentol  questions  drop  into  the  background  f 

The  assault  on  the  milder  forma  of  inteioper- 
ance,  if  intemperance  it  should  be  eoUed,  is  j^ 
tiffed  on  the  plea  that  excessive  indulgence  taku 
encouragement  from  moderate  indulgence,  a- 
ouses  itself  by  it,  and  is  inflamed  by  its  ezaza^:  _ 
the  moderate  linkers,  we  are  told  make  t> 
immoderate  drinkers.  There  would  be  nofie  .: 
the  latter,  if  there  were  none  of  the  former. 

On  this  point  we  confess  onrselYea  to  be  qar . 
incredulous.    That  the  moderate  <l"nkffr  ki;. 
himself  become  an  immoderate  drinker  is  s. 
doubt  true^  and  it  i«  a  reason  for  excess  ra 
oaation  on  the  part  of  those  who  partake  at  tL 
of  the  intoxicating  cup.    It  is  a  reoscm  ▼! 
many,  the  great  many,  should  wholly  mbA^. 
But  that  the  use  of  wine  by  gentieDun  in  tbci: 
houses,  for  instance,  encourages  the  iabocter 
tipple  in  the  dram»slMip,  ib  a  pou&i  wo  1l&^^ 
always  been  incredulous  upon.    Why  should  r. 
The  laborer  knows  nothing  about  the  geuiK 
man's  habits,  and,  if  he  did,  would  draw  no  lesn 
either  for  evil  or  for  good  from  peofdo  who  li> 
in  so  entirely  different  a  world.    Hta  pasei^}^' 
cravings,  appetites,  axe  his  owa.    Ho  has  \ 
own  latignes  and  exhaustions,  his  own  conus^ 
and  associations,  his  own  thoughts  and  foelisc^ 
on  all  subjects.    His  intempezmnoe  is  the  fin: 
of  his  private  temptations,  not  of  hia  emploju 
indulgences. 

This  course  of  argument  is  not  popular  wft!. 
Temperance  champions,  but,  if  it  is  jast,  it  occt ' 
to  be  presented ;  and  the  justice  of  it  has  s  J 
been  foiriy  considered.    Hy  ezaaaple  of  9*^' 
constraint  in  the  gratifieaiion  of  on  s^iptcr 
surely  can  not  justify  aaother'e  proolice  of  sel: 
indulgence  in  the  gratiffcotion  of  Hm  aai 
tite.    Hy  moderate  use  of  a  thing  can  be 
no  excuse  lor  another's  immoderate  abase  of 
Does  my  friend's  glass  of  light  wine  at  disrr 
warrant  his  porter's  draught  of  rav  hrondf  l 
noon  or  night  P    Does  his  invalid  wife's  yrJ 
bottle  of  Older  taken  with  her  modsot  meal  U' 
the  smallest  connection  with  BridgttTa  pototk^.^ 
in  the  adjoining  block  P     Tbo  logjoal  tzi  * 
wholly  wanting.    If  we  ore  to  regalafee  all  \'- 
habits  with  regazd  to  the  possiblo  infiersK- 
that  stupid)  ignorant,  ill-meaning^  or  depzaT.. 
people  may  draw  from  them,  ^lore  would  br  s* 
end  of  all  sincerity  of  condno^  in  feet,  of  -^ 
independent  conduct,  of  all   rational   act-" 
Conduct  must  justify  itself;    and    oil   ecir 
example  follows  the  character  of  the  cosd^ 
The  man  who  sets  an  example  of  prodeat  U^'- 
can  not  be  charged  with  oonntenancing  oac^  f 
imprudent  Uving.    The  man  who  sets  as  c 
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ample  of  pccfMiiy  nflUainfid  gntiicatiMiiii  uij 
dent«  akcMld  be  credited  with,  thai  aohieTBme&^ 
not  beld  aaewenble  for  tke  viea  in  eaother 
which  he  deploces,  ead  in  himeelf  ebl  j  reu>t& 

The  Temponnoe  edvoeelesy  we  axe  penoaded, 
hare  made  too  BMuh  of  thii  pirenuned  inflqence 
of  the  higher  eiaMfls  on  the  lover.  The  indai- 
trial  people  of  all  zanks  fee  the  wiollhier  oianei 
openly  enjoying  a  ftootand  thinga  they  them* 
eelyea  tea  not  affbfd  and  do  not  think  of  ootoU 
xng,  fine  hoeaee,  coiUy  dothea,  jeweb*  honea, 
carTiage&  They  know  of  the  great  haaqneta, 
the  snmptttona  dinneia,  the  elegant  nppersy  the 
well-stocked  lardem  and  wine*oeUan.  Bat  it 
does  not  oeear  to  theai  to  eepy  each  eKpenitve 
habitfl  at  the  risk  of  mining  their  families.  The 
diflrerent  orders  of  sooiety  Kto  nnder  their  own 
laws.  No  doubt  the  genecal  moral  OQBtagkm 
more  or  less  aibeti  all,  bnt  only  in  a  general 
way*  The  npper  elaisss  ssight  be  diawlnts,  and 
yet  the  lower  claaNa  be  well-behaTed.  The 
tipper  classes  might  be  weU*behaved,  And  yet 
the  lower  olsssos  be  dissolnte.  Th^  are  aabjed 
to  the  pcessue  of  veiy  diflbient  floioos*  f  ariiioni 
respectablKty,  social  poeition  and  repute  sway 
the  one ;  ncesssity,  wsnt,  comfort,  the  indnstrial 
prospects  of  the  day,  the  tidea  of  religions  feeling 
sway  the  other.  He  who  wonld  reform  intem- 
perance at  tiie  top  of  society  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
adopt  a  method  qnite  diffvent  from  that  re- 
quired to  reform  intemperance  at  the  bottom. 

Now,  it  is  the  intsmpnance  at  the  bottom  of 
society  that  is  the  chief  sooroe  of  oor  misery. 
It  IS  here  that  on  a  large  soalo  it  oansespoTerty, 
crime,  distress,  snffsring,  sorrow,  and  wicked- 
ness manifold.  It  is  here  that  the  crippling  of 
power,  the  wssts  of  rssovrces,  the  min  of  exist- 
once  are  Mt.  It  is  here  that  the  hvge  mass  of 
nvil  lies  a  dead  weight  of  misery  on  the  whole 
( *om  mnnity.  How  best  to  deal  with  the  problem 
on  this  plane  is  the  fmsMdiate  qnestion. 

Tbeie  are  direct  and  indirect  measUTes  to  be 
pursued.  The  foxmer  aim  at  bringing  initntnesa 
to  bear  on  the  intempenmee  itself;  the  latter 
aim  at  diverting  the  minds  of  its  vielims  into 
other  channels,  and  thus  d^aiTing  the  tempta- 
ti  on  of  its  power.  Both  axe  important,  and  both 
Bhonld  be  pursued;  each  by  those  who  are 
beet  qnalified  to  give  the  deriee  effloaey» 

Inttrnpciaaco  is  due  to  the  predominance  of 
the  animal  nature  over  the  moral.  Its  primary 
»ins6  is  mcml  infirmity,  inability  to  rssist  temp- 
f  ation,  or  to  entertain  consideralions  of  personal 
iignity,  safety,  or  happiness  in  the  hoar  when 
fvaseion  is  solicited.  The  best  mode  therefbre, 
>f  promoting  the  cause  of  Temperance  is  to 
itimalate  lihe  moral  nature.    The  moral  growth 


of  sooiety  is  exceedingly  slow.  Generations 
must  elapso  before  the  moral  developBieat  of 
the  multitude  will  be  saoh  as  to  condemn  the 
Tioe  of  intsmporanoe,  to  rise  above  it  and  put 
it  away»  This  is  hardly  aohieTed  yet  by  any 
considerable  number,  even  aaumg  the  intelU* 
gent»  instractedr  and  responsible.  How  can 
such  height  of  attainment  he  looked  for  among 
the  nninteUigeat,  the  uninstmotsd,  the  com- 
paratively irveipottsiblef  It  can  not  be,  and 
tbereiore  special  meana  must  be  taken  to  stimni> 
late  moral  feeling  in  advance  of  its  tardy  develop^ 
ment  This  is  the  task  of  the  reform^  and  the 
philanthiopisL 

The  uneducated  people  are  most  easily 
reached  through  their  religious  feeliagsw  Here 
lay  the  secret  of  father  lUthew's  prodigious 
suaoess  in  Ireland,  and  io  iLHimea.  Ha  was  a 
Bomaa  Catholic  priest»  the  Superior  of  the 
Order  ol  Capuchin  Friais,  ib  nuui  of  entne 
sjnghaess  of  purpose,  and  great  devotion  of  wilL 
Ais  power  over  the  superstitious  GathoUos  was 
immense^  When  the  disciple  kneeled  before 
the  holy  man,  took  the  solemn  oath  of  total 
abstinence,  xeoeived  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
the  aooompanyiag  blesiing,  and  then  had  the 
medal  and  the  oard  put  into  has  hand,  be  was 
convinced  that  Father  .Mathew  imparted  a  sav^ 
ing  virtue  to  the  bit  of  paper  aai  the  stamped 
■ustal,  that  he  knew  their  heacts^  that  their  oath 
bound  tiiem  to  him  by  iLsupetnatnral  and  mys- 
tical tie,  and  that  a  £Barful  punishment  would 
descend  on  all  who  broke  the  pledge.  The  re- 
lormer  knew  this,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
belief  not  directly  encouraging  it,  rather  de- 
ploring it,  but  doubting,  his  power  to  effiict  much 
without  it,  and  hoping  that  the  good  results  of 
his  work  would  last  when  the  supentition  had 
pawed  away.  The  effisots  did  not  last,  for  these 
were  few  Mathews  among  Bomish  ptiesla ;  bat 
they  were  surprising  in  extent  and  character. 
BirtiBsries  were  shut  up  by  seoies ;  grog-shops 
were  changed  into  cofiee-kitohens;  rooft  were 
repaired ;  tables  were  decent  and  well  supplied ; 
the  dothes-chests  fiUed  up;  and  the  piles  of 
money  increased.  Deposits  multiplied  in  the 
lavings  banks;  in  two  years  the  number  ef 
those  enrolled  in  the  Temperance  Army  num- 
bered two  millions  and  a  hali^  not  one  of  whom 
was  summoned  befoie  judge  or  jury.  The  Ire- 
land whieh  had  paid  six  miUiona  a  year  for 
proof  spirits,  reduced  her  expenditure  nearly 
one-lulf  in  those  two  years. 

The  eflbcts  eould  not  last,  for  they  ware  doe 
to  a  sudden  and  peculiar  excitsment,  aasoojaied^ 
with  sn  individual  relocBMr,  and  tbey  wen 
creased    too  by    certain .  pohtioal .  movements 
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which  eaa  not  be  mentieoed  bert.  Bafc  apart 
from  tba  sapeatitioneaccenories,  thaaiovemaBt 
had  an  element  of  iDimdneai  that  ivaa  eoBployed 
with  good  results  when  Father  Matheir  was  bo 
more,  and  is  snsoeptible  of  being  turned  to  ax« 
oellent  serrioe  sttlL 

The  Protestants  used  it  with  powerful  eflect, 
bringing  into  play  the  forces  of  menace  and  per* 
soaaon  latent  in  the  ^^Snrogislioar'  thaologjr. 
Sven  the  less  seyere  seats  putting  enthuaiasB 
and  purpose  into  their  moral  ideas,  snooeeded  in 
making  an  impcession  on  the  better  affMstioiis  of 
the  tempted  dasa,  and  anatehing  multitudes 
from  danger.  The  work  of  reformatfesL  was 
greatly  heipbdby  the  spirit  df  ovganiaation  that 
was  called  in.  The  aoeietiesy  the  meetings,  the 
public  ooeasioiis,  the  foatiTals  and  the  pvooes* 
sioDSi  the  oaths  and  pledges,  the  medals  and 
badges^  all  assisted  the  enterprise ;  and  though 
the  means  were  not  always  dsgsufted,  the  result 
in  ibstoriBg  eelt-rsspeot  and  wanning  aflfiMtioa 
was  better  than  had  been  otherwiee  achieved. 
Mr.  Gk)ngh9  to  whom  maay  thousands  owe  their 
rescue  from  the  bondage  of  intemperance,  oon*- 
fines  himself  to  moral  agencies,  reasoning,  ap* 
peal,  pereaasion,  and  the  quickening  of  the  per- 
sonal powers  of  ioharaotev  by  which  the  deniwul* 
iaed  are  brought  to  their  senses,  and  restored  to 
their  right  mind. 

Thia  method  is  the  most  difficult,  it  calk  for 
more  individual  consideration,  more  eameetneas, 
more  humanity,  more  faith  in  Qod  and  man 
than  any  other.  For  this  xoaslm  probably,  it 
has  been  abandoned  for  legislative  and  political 
devices  which  promise  larger  resulls  to  less  toil. 
It  is  open,  too,  to  the  objection  of  being  more  or 
lees  spasmodieal  and  intermittent  in  its  ohar- 
aoter.  A  steady  presauze  of  moral  power  is 
difficult  to  maintain.  It  ebbs  and  flowa.  There 
are  seasoos  of  excitement  succeeded  by  seasocs 
of  depression.  Hope  altemales  with  discourage- 
ment. The  reformers  beoome  weary  of  their 
task  because  their  labor  seems  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Still  this  is  the  only  permanent  infiuenoe 
there  is,  and  it  is  the  soul  of  all  other.  Moral 
power  Hee  behind  every  demonstration  of  power. 
It  is  useless  to  legiriate  without  it,  for  without 
It  laws  can  neither  be  enforced  nor  made.  The 
policy  of  prohibition  demands  it  both  fiom  those 
>who  would  make  the  prohibition  eflective,  and 
irom  those  against  whom  it  must  operate.  It 
is  very  easy  to  talk  about  dintting  the  door  of 
the  dram-4hop,  so  that  the  tempter  and  the 
tempted  can  not  meet.  'Bat  unless  he  that  at- 
tempts to  shut  the  door  of  the  dram-shop  has  a 
great  force  of  c<mscience  to  back  him.  be  will 


not  pcavent  the  tempter  from  opemng  a  door  'a 
the  rear,  or  a  window  in  the  lane ;  and  nnka 
the  endangered  victim  has  a  fiorse  of  dciaaeaanu 
inside  of  him,  at  that  back-4ooT  or  window  ht 
will  find  his  way  in  to  his  ruin.  Machlnftry  «itl 
not  work  withcNit  stsam  or  water-power,  and  ic 
antlers  of  vital  moment  to  society  the  steam  c 
the  water-power  is  the  moral  sense,  which  is 
cnated  in  the  uninstraoled  classes  mainl  j  by 
religion,  appealing  to  the  ftar  and  love  of  tb« 
spiritual  and  etenid  world,  to  the  aonl's  oca- 
Bciousness  of  dig^y,  and  the  sonl's  npprphea- 
sion  of  doom.  The  Oatholie  priest  and  th/t 
Proteatant  minister  have  a  duty  to  discharge  ia 
thia  oonaectien  which  they  have  never  faeed  or 
apparsntly  eensidered. 

But  this  is  not  the  sole,  nor  the  sole  efi'ectxiv 
mode  of  working  agoiuBt  intsmpetnaco.  Eqaalir 
valid,  and  moce  striotiy  scientiflo,  ia  the  method 
of  divenrioD,  by  which  desire  is  tamed  from  ooe 
fascination  to  another,  from  a  daBgerons  £u- 
oinatioh  to  an  innocent  one.  Faasioii  nauat  be 
met  with  passion ;  fire  must  be  fought  with  fiia 
To  reason  with  an  inebriate,  or  one  who  u  is. 
peril  of  becoming  inebriate,  is  utterly  naeJ^L 
To  show  him  the  condition  he  is  in  dos  sf 
good.  To  remonstrate  with  htm  ia  unavailing 
To  thwart  him- rouses  his  wrath.  Te  interfen 
with  his  liberty  excites  his  wont  paasioiis,  and 
adds  to  them  cunning.  The  iaebsiate  ho^atal 
provides  variety  of  entertainments,  ia-doon  aai 
out,  to  keep  interest  alive  and  stimulate  emotton 
Some  ladies  of  Boston  have  establiahed  th« 
"Holly  Tree  GoffiM-Boom,"  a  cheerful,  nfat 
place  for  refreshments,  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
the  dirtiest  grog-abops.  The  walls  are  decorai^c 
with  engravings,  newspapers  are  lying  abosi 
pungent  mottoes  meet  the  eye,  pithily  oontim^- 
ing  the  place  with  the  dens  in  the  vicinity 
Th6  superintendent  ia  heartily  interested  in  th* 
undertaking ;  the  attendants  are  ready  aai 
obliging;  the  provisions,  meat,  Inead,  ceff^. 
and  tea  are  very  low,  but  very  good.  The  pl^ 
succeeds.  Many  leave  the  old  haunts  for  "sh* 
new  resort,-  and  a  palpable  eflect  hae  atre&ij 
been  produced  on  the  habits  of  the  Aeigh)»oT- 
hood.  A  small  beginning,  but  the  b^inniog  c. 
a  geouine  enterprise.  Stimulna  ia  matched  m'i\ 
stimulus,  and  the  more  harmleas  stimulus  &> 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  cleanliness  dee^icv 
taste,  and  comfort* 

But  there  are  other  and  more  efficient  wa^v 
yet  of  checkmating  the  enemy.  The  true  fne^deF 
of  Temperance  who  mean  work  will  fcorislr 
places  of  enteitauunent  for  the  working  pe^- 
down  amid  their  awn  haunts,  in  the  very  4«k*~ 
tiona  of    the  city  where  their  danger  lari« 
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They  will  iiinusli  cheap  concerts,  pleMing 
dramatic  entertaiximeiits,  done  by  respectable 
amatears  who  will  bring  pezsonal  infiaenee  with 
them  ;  popular  readings  from  the  poets,  noTel« 
iats,  histories,  penny  readings,  soch  aa  have  been 
ixtstitnted  with  snch  admirable  effect  in  Eng- 
land ;  acted  charades  and  tableatix ;  entertain- 
ing lectures  oa  scieotiilc  subjects,  tUnsfcrated  witti 
drawings  and  ezpenmeiits;  gymnaskuDS  and 
play-gronnds  for  eoEercise  in  the  open  air^-any 
thing  that  will  attvaot  tha  tired,  jaded  people, 
&nd  give  them  sooMthing  ontride  their  sinpid, 
oomfoitless  homes  besides  tke  gin-thop ;  somo* 
thing  to  make  them  laogh  or  cry,  and  at  any 
rate  lose  the  consciousness  jof  inimediate  misery 
in  the  instxuction  or  the  amusement  of  the 
hour. 

By  such  simple  axrangements  as  these,  won- 
ders may  be  accomplished.  They  need  not  be 
costly;  they  need  not  be  burdensome;  they 
need  not  tax  sererely  mther  the  time  or  the 
talents  of  those  who  employ  them.  Ode  thing 
they  do  Te^ire  as  a  eonditaon  of  their  success, 
and  that  is  minds  free  tnm  sectarian  prejudice 
and  bigotry  of  opimoD,  minds  capable  of  taking 
reasonable  views  of  questions,  and  adopting  the 
methods  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  chief  end, 
without  regard  to  the  opinkms  of  narrow  parti- 
aans  or  vague  ssntimantalists. 

To  go  to  work  lattonaUy  is  the  prime  requistte 
in  this,  as  in  other  things ;  to  adjust  means  to 
ends.  Of  this  tiiere  has  been  quits  too  little  thus 
far.  The  means  have  been  such  as  commended 
themselves  to  the  pdlitioiaa  who  believed  in  the 
machinery  of  government,  or  the  religionist  who 
believed  in  tiie  machinery  of  the  Church ;  if 
they  seemed  theoretically  just,  they  were  worked 
until  they  failed,  and  then  their  failnne  has  been 
r^arded  as  demonstrating  the  hopelessaem  of 
the  caqse.  A  little  common  sense  in  place  of 
the  aeatimentalism  and  the  speculation  would 
by  skod  by  make  it  evident  that  the  evil  is  by  no 
means  incurable,  but,  if  it  can  not  be  overcome 
by  force,  may  be  redwood  in  its  proportions  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  manageable  mischief. 

It  mast  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these 
Grre&t  moral  undertakings  require  much  ttme« 
The  work  of  a  generation  is  not  to  be  done  in  a 
twelve-month.  To  suppose  that  a  vice  like  in- 
temperaoee,  the  remnant  of  ancient  brutalism 
vtkd.  the  legacy  of  past  ages  of  animal  zndul- 
rence,  the  inheritance  of  the  mdest  times,  can 
ye  voted  out  of  ezisteoce  by  a  legislature,  or 
cnooked  oat  of  eedstence  by  a  policeman's  club, 
9  to  be  guflty  of  a  foolishness  unworthy  of 
mtional  men.  No  such  tampering  with  an  evil 
96-1 11  answer*   The  demon  must  be  sseu,  measured 


and  faced ;  and  we  know  no  way  of  doing  that 
bat  the  good  old  way  of  moral  endeavor,  aided, 
as  it  can  be  aided  now,  by  the  resources  of 
science  and  art  The  magnitude  of  the  mischief 
calls  for  a  remedy  equal  in  magnitude.  Tho 
character  of  the  mischief  calls  for  a  remedy  as 
serious  and  thorough.  Probably  none  of  the 
measures  employed  by  the  Temperance  He- 
formers  have  been  ineffeotnal.  All  have  told, 
each  has  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  helped  to  re^ 
duoe  the  eriL  Unwise  methods  have  suggested 
wiser  ones  by  their  failure.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  discovered  what  will  net  answer 
tiie  purpose,  for  the  methods  that  will  answer 
are  by  that  discovery  suggested.  Patience, 
psreeveranoe,  earnestness,  fidelity',  sincere  phi- 
lanthropy never  fafl  to  answer.  They  always 
pass  for  their  full  value  however  embodied  and 
ezprsssed,  and  nothing  else  passes  for  any  vnluo 
at  aM.  The  most  admirable  science  mu«t  have 
this  soul  of  enthusiasm,  or  it  will  be  an  engine 
without  power. 

Who  can  read  the  history  of  society  daring 
the  last  fifty  years  and  not  perceive  that  the 
canse  of  Tempersnoe  hss  gained  gvourd  im- 
mensely P  The  very  sensitiveness  about  it,  the 
attantaon  |paid  to  it,  the  discussions  upon  it,  the 
lamentations  ovsr  it,  the  indignant  protests,  the 
moral  feelings  against  it,  the  piling  up  of 
figures  to  show  how  huge  it  is*— yes,  the  despon- 
dency sad  despair  it  caused  in  good  hearts, 
attest  a  prodigious  growth  of  moral  sentiment, 
and  a  tremendous  uprising  of  moral  purpose. 
A  great  evil,  unfelt,  looks  small:  a  small  evil, 
realised,  looks  great.  Intemperance  is  by  no 
means  a  small  eril ;  it  is  a  very  huge  one.  But 
it  seems  huger  than  it  did  once,  because  the  ctni^ 
MMt  of  it  is  appreciated.  The  enlighteoed  con- 
>  science  magnifies  what  the  unawakened  con- 
science iBiiled  to  see«  As  the  moral  dimensions 
of  the  misohief  increase  in  the  mind's  view,  the 
actual  dimeuBions  of  it,  we  may  be  sore,  aro 
diminishing.  The  agony  of  tho  reformer  masks 
the  progress  of  the  reform. 


Tbigsikjb  jx  thb  Dounamc  Fowi*. — 
Br.  O.  8v  Bryant  reports  having  found  em- 
bedded in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ol  the  hen 
large  numbers  of  entoaoa,  coiled  in  cysts  in 
every  possible  attitude,  and  not  unhke  tho 
trichinss  £ound  in  the  human  muscle.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  disease  known  as  "chicken 
cholera"  is  dependent  on  the  prssenoa  of  these 
entoaoa,  and  promises  to  continue  and  report  in- 
vesttgatioDS  on  thia  subject— JBt^Asiomf  at9d 
LtmiitUU  Medical  Journal* 
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ART  and  poetry  imd  romanoe  and  eloquence 
conspire  to  glorify  old  age,  and  leaoiie 
this  state  of  humaa  life  firom  iU  l»d  looial  fame. 
A  faTorite  theme  of  college  oraliona  is  the  **  Old 
Age  of  the  Scholar/'  and  the  yonng  graduate^ 
with  fresh  dawn  npcn  his  maiden  cheek,  ex- 
patiates upon  the  heaoly  of  the  setting  sun  of 
the  student's  day.  In  the  pictnrsa  of  the 
Church,  the  aoreole  is  ofteneet  azoimd  the 
wrinkled  brow  and  the  hoary  head,  and  a  won- 
oat  frame  is  ministered  to  by  the  angels.  Old 
age  is  sung  as  the  time  of  rest»  of  calmness,  of 
peace,  of  fruiiioii  without  vexation  or  pain,  of 
blessed  memories,  of  honorable  joy  in  the  praises 
of  friends,  and  in  the  rererence  of  children  and 
children's  children.  It  has  a  right  to  the  title 
of  "venerable."  It  has  the  easy  chair  in  the 
home,  and  the  best  seats  in  the  assemblies.  It 
can  claim  deference,  even  when  it  has  no  special 
gift  of  wisdom.  An  old  man  should  be  seenre 
from  insult  by  virtue  of  his  age ;  bis  age  seems 
to  give  him  authority.  Indeed,  the  prieM,  the 
vicegerent  of  Ood  in  the  Church,  the  mediator 
between  the  Humaa  and  the  I>iv]ne,  is  by  ety- 
mology only  the  old  man,  the  Presbyter,  the 
Elder.  The  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Jewish  reh'gion,  incul- 
cates always  respect  for  age.  The  old  are  to  be 
honored,  cared  for,  protected,  and  obeyed.  The 
patriarch  is  lord  of  the  tribc^  and  his  word  is 
the  law  in  their  counsels.  Listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  Christian  hymns  and  to  the  demon- 
stration of  Christian  duty,  one  could  almost  long 
for  this  blessed  season  of  age,  and  ask  that  the 
wheeb  of  time  would  fly  more  swiftly  and  bring 
the  wished*for  day. 

In  fact,  nevertheless,  this  state  of  old  age  is 
rarely  coveted.  Even  those  who  celebrate  it,, 
dread  it  in  their  secret  hearts.  The  preacher 
who  declares  its  privilege,  views  with  alarm  the 
signs  of  his  own  decrepitude,  plucks  the  white 
hairs  from  his  beard,  and  tries  to  suppress  the 
painful  thought  that  he  is  g^wing  old  and  is 
beginning  to  be  an  object  of  compassion.  Yery 
few  men,  in  any  calling,  in  any  situation,  wish 
to  anticipate  old  age ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  woman,  anywhere,  rich  or  poor,  beau- 
tiful or  plain,  wishes  to  be  old,  or  to  seem  so. 
"  Old  woman/'  in  any  language,  is  a  contemptu- 
ous epithet ;  unjustly  so,  no  doubt,  but  really  so. 

o  woman  Irkes  to  see  the  aoreole  around  the 


wrinkled  brows  of  one  of  her  ovm  aex;  tbf 
femtnine  saints  must  all  be  younjc  hooris,  and 
must  natiae  Mohammed's  answer  to  the  erone 
who  complained,  in  her  despair,  that  he  had 
shut  her  ont  from  his  Pluradiae.  The  real  feel- 
ing of  men  and  wom<m,  in  spite  of  aU  that  is 
said  about  the  glory  of  old  age,  is  expreascd  in 
the  couplet  of  the  Irish  Anacreon,  tniar  than 
the  strain  of  the  Psalm  or  the  homily  of  the 
preacher, 

"  Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  -the  wiid  fresh- 
ness of  moming, 

Its  olouds  and  its  tears  are  wor&  evening's  h*gi 
light' 


»f 


There  is  an  instinct  whidi  makes  na  dread  tbe 
coming  of  old  age,  and  wfsh  to  keep  the  strengih 
of  mature  years,  if  we  can  not  keep  the  fresh* 
ness  of  youth.     Yeiy  relnotantly  the  man  cr 
woman  oomes  to  the  confession  that  old  age  is 
really  here.    The  most  that  they  axe  willing  Vi 
allow  is  that  it  will  be  here  very  aooo.    Mr. 
Emerson,  at  sixty-seven,  says  philoeophieally 
that  it  is  *'time  to  be  growing    old."      Br. 
Holmes,  at  sixty,  sings  of  *'nearing  the  snow 
line;"  he  will  hardly  make  the  oaepreseion  any 
stronger  ten  years  henoe.    The  idea  of  old  age 
which  the  old  have  is  usually  a  little  frriher  on 
than  their  own  tale  of  years.  A  youth  of  twraitv 
olaasee  all  who  are  more  than  fifty  as  *'old,'* 
while  a  man  of  sixty,  even  with  his  rhenmatism, 
his  wrinkles  and  his  gray  hairs,  is  almost  nn  wiU 
ling  to  say  that  one  is  old  at  seventy.     Ar 
seventy  the  same  man  Ihinkd  that  he  bHuII  >» 
old  at  eighty ;  while  at  eighty  he  seems  to  him* 
self  to  be  not  quite  an  old  man,  in  remembering 
that  he  has  a  neighbour  who  is  nmety,  and  who 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  streets.    The  aotnnl  point 
of  old  age  is  fixed  in  a  riiding  scale,  wluc^  tb^ 
years  push  onward  for  us.    It  is  only  when  onp 
has  outlived  all  the  friends  of  youth  nnd   haj 
memories  whieh  no  other  can  share,  tliat  th? 
reluctant  conviction  is  forced,  of  old  age  aa  ab- 
solute and  present  reality.    The  other    sigr^ 
may  be  explained  away,  but  this  is  beyond  qac»- 
tion.    Any  man  who  is  the  last  of  his  t»ce  has 
a  quaii  sense  of  old  age,  however  young  be  may 
be  in  years.    Probably  a  youth  thrown  alon«- 
upon  a  desert  island  would  feel  ^ere  aa  old  as  a 
patriarch,  among  the  beasts  and  birda.    fiobm- 
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the  gymnaai«m,  orieek  laTOiir  among  tke  wreat- 
lera.  But  he  onj^ht  to  bo  bood  daily  upon  the 
street,  and  walk  there  aa  long  aa  the  power  of 
motion  lasts.  There  is  no  more  cheering  sight 
than  the  sight  of  a  hale  oitisen  of  eighty,  who 
has  hones  and  carriages  at  his  command,  walk- 
ing daily  his  mile  and  hack  to  gpt  his  mail,  up- 
right and  without  a  staffl  Yioleot  exercise  of 
any  kind  is  not  fit  {or  the  old.  They  ought 
not  to  try  (heir  strength  in  any  feats  of  agihty^ 
or  do  any  thing  against  time.  They  ought  not 
to  tempt  the  weather  as  in  the  day  of  their 
youth^onght  not  to  walk  in  storms,  or  in 
burning  heats,  or  in  ihe  icy  air.  But  in  oTory 
pleasant  day  the  blood  of  age  ought  to  be  stirred 
in  its  sluggish  currents  by  reasonable  exercise, 
whether  in  the  house  or  on  the  highway.  Kot 
every  old  womaai  with  broom  in  her  hand  is  to 
be  taken  for  a  witch,  or  every  old  woman  who 
fttirs  the  caldron  to  seem  as  one  of  the  weird 
sisters. 

2.  And  diis  leads  us  to  say  that  old  age  should 
not  only  have  regular  exercise,  but  also  some 
regular  oeeupaiian^  some  duty  and  service  which 
ma}'  occupy  body  and  mind,  something  more 
than  a  few  ehdreg,  the  odds  and  ends  of  the 
house.  JuiMrtt  ad  labor0S  is  a  good  motto,  but 
the  seniora  are  not  absolved  ftom  labour  by  rea- 
son of  their  age.  Hard  work,  certainly,  is  unfit 
for  old  age.  The  veteran  corps  are  not  for  the 
hard  knocks,  or  the  fore-firont  of  the  battle. 
But  it  is  well  for  tiie  old  to  keep  part  of  the 
work  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  not 
relinquish  it  utterly.  An  old  merchant  ought 
not  to  retire  iv holly  from  business,  though  he 
may  make  no  longer  any  large  ventures  in  the 
schemes  of  tralfic.  An  old  Sawyer  will  do  well 
to  consult  with  his  clients,  even  when  he  is  not 
able  to  plead  for  them  in  the  Court  Boom.  An 
old  physician  ought  to  heed  the  patients  who 
have  trusted  him  so  long,  th<)ugh  he  may  no 
longer  drive  by  night,  or  keep  his  sign  oonspic- 
uons  on  the  door.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction  for 
th.e  aged  grandmother  that  she  can  knit,  if  she 
can  do  nothing  more.  Work  of  some  kind 
should  come  into  (he  regular  habits  of  old  age. 

3.  And  old  age  also  has  apprcpriaU  pUty,  Its 
gravity  need  not  be  perpetual  heaviness.  It  is 
not  to  be  sequestered  to  serious  duties,  and  hin- 
dered from  mirth,  because  it  has  got  beyond 
tho  time  of  sleigh-rides,  and  dances,  and  frolics. 
The  old  ought  to  amuse  themselves  in  every 
lawful  way.  They  will  not  find  sport  in  so 
many  things  as  the  young  find  it,  but  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  they  should  make  the 
most  of  the  few  amusements  which  are  real  to 
them.    If  there  is  pleasure  in  a  hand  at  crtb- 


bage,  or  in  a  rubber  of  whist,  let  theim  take 
that,  and  take  it  often.  If  there  is  pleasure  in 
telling  stories  of  the  olden  time,  and  laughing 
at  the  old  jokes,  let  them  have  them  over,  even 
if  the  children  have  heaird  these  jokes  twenty  or 
fifty  times,  and  fail  to  see  humour  in  them.     If 

• 

an  old  man  gets  exhilaration  from  his  fiddle  in 
scraping  out  the  worn  sentimental  tunes,  let 
him  have  (he  joy,  and  let  the  young  race  bear 
in  patience  the  trial  of  such  melodies.  -  Old  age 
has  no  business  with  noisy  amusements,  with 
artificial  excitements  of  any  kind.  Old  people 
are  out  of  place  upon  the  raoe- ground,  or  in  ex- 
cursions, or  in  ball-rooms,  or  in  caucuses,  or  in 
camp-meetings.  But  mild  amusements  are  very 
proper  even  for  men  and  women  of  four-scdre 
years.  Beautiful  and  almost  saintly  is  tho 
white-haired  organist,  dzawing  from  his  instru- 
ment voices  of  the  past  which  sound  like  the 
songs  of  angels. 

6.  Yet  it  is  needful  to  say  that  in  exercise 
and  woric  and  play,  old  age  should  be  moder- 
ate, and  not  go  to  the  extent  of  exhaustion,  that 
there  should  be  «t  little  ae  possible  of  fatigue  to 
limbs  or  to  brain.  An  old  man  may  not  safely 
be  tired  out,  Frequent  rest  is  a  good  resort  in 
this  condition  of  life— chairs  which  are  easy  and 
a  couch  which  is  convenient.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain false  pride  which  often  prevents  the  old 
from  indulging  the  weary  limbs,  or  allowing 
that  their  bodies  are  burdened ;  they  will  not 
lie  down  in  the  day-time  for  fear  that  the  habit 
will  grow  upon  them,  or  that  pitying  frieAds 
will  compassionate  their  weakness  or  say  that 
they  are  *'  failing."  Indulgence  of  this  kinc'y 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  weakness,  but  wisdom. 
Strength  is  kept  in  the  body  by  allowing  it  to 
rest  when  it  is  weary,  and  one  walks  with 
quicker  and  more  elastic  steps  who  restores  on 
the  bed  his  tired  miiscle.  There  is  no  disgrace 
in  lying  down  when  nature  suggests  that  relief. 
The  folly  is  in  outraging  nature  by  sitting  or 
standing  when  the  back  and  the  loins  ache  to- 
gether. The  old  ought  to  avoid  religiously  all 
"  rtanding-up'*  parties,  which  are  a  physical 
snare  and  a  spiritual  delusion — bad  enough 
even  for  those  who  are  young  and  strong. 

6.  riaimnees  in  ditty  too,  is  another  suggestion 
for  old  age,  in  which  wise  physicians  will  cer- 
tainly concur.  Indigestible  food,  stimulating 
^ands,  are  torment  as  well  as  danger  in  this 
time  of  life.  There  are  dishes  which  epicures 
delight  in,  which  the  old  can  only  take  at  their 
peril.  ^It  is  not  well  for  old  age  to  become  aa- 
cetin,  and  stint  itself  to  a  hermit's  fare,  to  a 
morsel  oi  bread  and  a  few  bitter  herbs,  or  even 
to  the  milk  of  babes.    Even  in  second  child- 
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the  fashion^platefl   of  the  last  balletia  o£  the 
French  dressmaker. 

And  not  much  better  than  this  frand  of  colour 
and  raiment  is  the  attempt  to  hide  old  age  by 
shunning  the  ways  of  old  age,  and  simulating 
the  habits  of  youth.  The  old  do  not  become 
young  by  affecting  the  ezubexant  spirits  of 
youth,  by  Joiniog  enthusiastically  in  youthful 
sports,  by  riding  in  steeple-chases,  or  by  caper- 
ing in  the  ball-room.  That  innocent  sport  of 
dancing,  which  was  commended  in  one  of  our 
previous  essays,  seems  ludicrously  out  of  place 
in  a  party  of  old  people.  A  single  quadrille 
may  be  ventured  by  way  of  ramicisoenoe  and 
to  make  fun  for  the  ohildreo,  but  choosing  part* 
ners  iu  that  amusement  is  not  flt  for  octogenari- 
ans. The  old  are  properly  **  afraid  of  that 
which  is  high,"  and  have  no  buciness  to  run  up 
stairs  like  impatient  boys  and  girls.  An  old 
man  can  not  run  like  a  boy,  with  all  his  effort, 
and  his  panting  and  awkwardness  only  make 
his  effort  preposterous.  He  can  not  disguise  his 
age,  either,  by  talking  about  the  affidrs  of  young 
men,  and  taking  their  tone  and  their  air,  by 
growing  earnest  over  boat-races,  or  ball-matohes, 
or  even  college  rank  and  college  societies. 
Those  things  may  have  delighted  him  once,  but 
no  one  will  think  that  he  is  still  a  boy,  because 
he  seems  to  be  so  much  interested  in  them. 

Old  age  is  a  state  which  the  fewest  in  this 
world  reach.  Most  men  and  women  never  know 
that  state,  because  they  die  prematurely..  But 
for  all  who  live  long,  the  state  is  inevitable. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  ''  green  old  age,*' 
but  the  old  age  is  as  real  when  it  is  green  as 
when  it  is  sere  and  yellow ;  a  fir  tree  may  grow 
old  as  much  as  an  oak  tree.  Some  grow  old 
more  rapidly  than  others,  but  all  who  have 
lived  to  three-score  years  and  ten  are  old,  what- 
ever their  physical  condition,  or  whatever  pros- 
pect they  may  have  for  ten  or  twenty  years 
more  of  life.  It  is  better  frankly  to  recognise 
this  fact,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  it  It  is  fool- 
ish bravado  for  one  to  insist  that  he  does  not 
mean  ever  to  be  old,  that  he  means  to  keep  his 
-youth  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  insincere,  if  he 
would  have  you  understand  that  he  had  rather 
-die  in  the  middle  of  his  days  than  live  them  out 
upon  the  earth.  Old  age  is  inevitable,  if  we 
would  go  through  the  proper  term  and  round 
•of  life.  It  is  old  age  just  as  much  when  it  oc- 
cupies stations  which  should  seem  to  need 
the  strength  and  fire  of  youth.  Paul  lY  was 
an  old  man  in  the  Papal  Ohair,  though  he 
brought  there  the  vigour  of  a  young  Kapoleon 
in  his  warfare  with  heresy,  as  old  actually  as 
Pius  IZ,  who  has  surpassed  in  that  chair  the 


yean  of  any  Ponttfll    Lord  BrongbAiB  was  sa 

old  man,  though  he  oonld  tpmk  at  cighty-fiT? 
like  a  young  prophet  in  the  naeetiiigB  of  the 
wise ;  and  liord  Lyndhuist,  too,  more  regular  st 
that  age  in  his  place  than  tmj  peer  of  them  all 
Gkiethe  was  an  old  man  when  be  wrote  Jus  p^y  of 
the  Second  fanst,  full  of  (airy  imagiaatMaf : 
and  Jerome  in  Bethlehem  was  beat  and  hs^> 
gard  in  age,  though  suoh  ardent  letters  oonld  e^ 
out  to  his  converts  firom  his  cell.     The  briovt-I 
Disciple  was  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  h:' 
Qospel,  though  it  told  the  same  word  which  h« 
heard  in  the  fiar-off  daya  when  his  youngs  h«ai 
rested  on  his  Saviour's  breast    Moeas  wms  ac 
old  man,  a  very  old  man,  when  he  looked  dovn 
from  Pi?gah  upon  the  land  of  psomiaB,  thoo^rh 
his  eye   was  not  dim  or  his    aatiml    loice 
abated ;  and  he  had  been  an  old  man  all  through 
that  deeert-wandertng.    If  HethneelsJi  Uved  t» 
be  as  old  as  the  record  tells,  he  had  been  az 
old  man  for  nine  hundred  years  befoore  he  di«cl. 

Old  age  is  the  necessary  oonseqnence  and 
condition  of  length  of  days  upon  the  earth.    It 
is  the   penalty  of  that  boon  of  loo^  li£a,  £l  : 
which  Gkntilee  pray  not  less  than  Jews.     AV* 
can  not  have  the  laraeltte  blessing  without  tk-* 
state  in  which  the  wise  Preacher   eeee    ^a* 
pleasure,"  and  the  Psalmist  only  '*  labor  a&i 
sorrow."     Yet  there  are  means  by  which   lhi< 
Hebrew  sentenoe  upon  old  ago  may  be  mitigai«d 
and  by  which  this  state  of  life  may   beeom* 
a  state  of  comparative  comfort     There  ia  sacL 
a  thing  as  a  serene  and  happy  old   a^e,  evco 
when  this  does  not  escape  fleshly  infirmities.    I* 
is  not  true  of  every  veteran  that  he  "  lags  «=- 
perfluous  on   the  stage."    The  play  of  oKi  aJ^* 
may  bo  as  genuine  ae  the  play  of  yoath,  and  Vi 
work  as  valuable.    If  it  can  not  keep   the  viz- 
our  and  force  of  youth,  either  in  miod  or  bodT 
(no  one  ought  to  expect  that),  it  can  etill   keep 
real  force,  and  have  health  enough  to  he  hsqipv 
It  is  largely  the  &ult  of  the  old  if  they  ai* 
auisanoes  in  the  world,  and  hnrdena  apon   Use 
love  of  children  and  fiiends. 

For  old  age,  then,  we  have  some  epeex^.'. 
counsels,  which  we  limit  here  to  ceonflsis  for 
physical  health.  For  in  this  time  of  b'fe  mc<fa 
than  in  any  other  time,  health  of  soul  depen<te 
upon  health  of  body. 

1.  The  first  of  these  counsels  is  to  Utke  rfym^-rt 
exercite.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
faltering  step,  and  the  sliffer  joiniSy  and  the 
hardened  bones,  indicate  indolence,  and  tell  c-as 
to  lie  down  in  the  house  from  morning  uns^ 
night.  Exercise  of  the  old  bones  aad  muac) 
is  just  as  necessary  as  exercise  of  yonai;  bc« 
and  muscles.    An  old  man  need  not  fnq 
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the  gymnaaimmi  orieek  iavonr  among  fhe  wrMt- 
lers*  Bat  be  onglit  to  be  seen  daily  apon  the 
stxAet,  and  walk  there  as  long  aa  the  power  of 
motion  lasts.  Tbere  is  no  more  cheering  sight 
than  the  sight  of  a  hale  oitiaen  of  eighty,  who 
bsfl  horses  and  earriages  at  his  command,  walk- 
ing daily  his  mile  and  back  to  get  his  mail,  np- 
right  and  without  a  ata£  Yioleol  exercise  of 
any  kind  ia  not  fit  for  the  old.  They  onght 
not  to  try  their  strength  in  any  feats  of  agility, 
or  do  any  thing  against  time.  They  onght  not 
to  tempt  the  weather  as  in  the  day  of  their 
youth— onght  not  to  walk  in  storms,  or  in 
homing  heats,  or  in  the  icy  air.  Bat  in  CTery 
pleaoant  day  the  blood  of  age  onght  to  be  stirred 
in  its  sluggish  onrrents  by  reasonable  exercise, 
whether  in  the  house  or  on  the  highway.  Not 
every  old  wemaaa  with  broom  in  her  hand  is  to 
be  taken  for  a  witch,  or  erery  old  woman  who 
ptirs  the  ealdron  to  seem  as  one  of  the  weird 
sisters. 

2«  And  this  leads  ns  to  say  that  old  age  shonld 
not  only  have  regaUur  exercise,  but  also  tome 
regular  oeeupoiicm,  seme  duty  and  serrice  which 
may  oocnpjhody  and  mind,  something  more 
than  a  few  ehoret,  the  odds  and  ends  of  the 
lionae.  Jum&res  tid  iai&r0$  is  a  good  motto,  bat 
the  aeniort  are  not  absolved  ftom  labour  by  rea- 
son of  their  age.  Hard  work,  certainly,  is  unfit 
for  old  age.  The  veteran  corps  are  not  for  the 
hard  knocks,  or  the  fore-firont  of  the  battle. 
But  it  is  well  for  the  old  to  keep  part  of  the 
work  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  not 
relinquish  it  utterly.  An  old  merobast  ought 
not  to  retire  wholly  from  business,  though  he 
may  make  no  longer  any  largo  ventures  in  the 
schemes  of  traffic.  An  old  lawyer  will  do  well 
to  consult  with  his  clients,  even  when  he  is  not 
able  to  plead  for  them  in  the  Court  Boom.  An 
old  physician  ought  to  heed  the  patients  who 
have  trusted  him  so  long,  though  he  may  no 
longer  drive  by  night,  at  keep  his  sign  conspic- 
uous on  the  door«  And  it  is  a  satisfaction  for 
the  aged  grandmother  that  she  can  knit,  if  she 
can  do  nothing  more.  Work  of  some  kmd 
shonld  come  into  the  regular  habits  of  old  age. 

3.  And  old  age  also  has  appropriate  piny.  Its 
g^ravity  need  not  be  perpetual  heaviness.  It  is 
not  to  be  sequestered  to  serious  duties,  and  hin- 
dered from  mirth,  because  it  has  got  beyond 
tho  time  of  sleigh-rides,  and  dances,  and  frolics. 
The  old  ought  to  amuse  themselves  in  every 
lawful  way.  They  will  not  find  sport  in  so 
many  things  as  the  young  find  it,  but  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  they  should  make  the 
moBt  of  the  few  amusements  which  are  real  to 
thexn.    If  there  is  pleasure  in  a  hand  at  crib- 


bage,  or  in  a  rubber  of  whist,  let  them  take 
that,  and  take  it  often.  If  there  is  pleasure  in 
telling  stories  of  the  olden  time,  and  laughing 
at  the  old  jokes,  let  them  have  them  over,  even 
if  the  children  hare  heard  these  Jokes  twenty  or 
fifty  times,  and  fail  to  see  humour  in  them.  If 
an  old  man  gets  exhilaration  from  his  fiddle  in 
scraping  out  the  worn  sentimental  tunes,  let 
him  have  the  Joy,  and  let  the  young  race  bear 
in  patience  the  trial  of  such  melodies.  '  Old  age 
has  no  business  with  noisy  amusements,  with 
artificial  excitements  of  any  kind.  Old  people 
are  out  of  place  upon  the  race-ground,  or  in  ex- 
oursions,  or  in  ball-rooms,  or  in  caucuses,  or  in 
camp-meetings.  But  mild  amusemonts  are  very 
proper  even  for  men  and  women  of  four-score 
years.  Beautiful  and  almost  saintly  is  the 
white-hatred  organist,  dzawing  irom  his  instru- 
ment voices  of  the  past  which  sound  like  the 
songs  of  angels. 

6.  Yet  it  is  needful  to  say  that  in  exercise 
and  woric  and  play,  old  age  should  be  moder- 
ate, and  not  go  to  the  extent  of  exhaustion,  that 
there  should  be  «#  littU  at  pomUe  of  fatigue  to 
limbs  or  to  brain.  An  old  man  may  not  safely 
be  tired  out.  Frequent  rest  is  a  good  resort  in 
this  oonditionof  life— chairs  which  are  easy  and 
a  eouch  which  is  convenient  There  is  a  cer- 
tain false  pride  which  often  prevents  the  old 
from  indulging  the  weary  limbs,  or  allowing 
that  their  bodies  are  burdened ;  they  will  not 
lie  down  in  the  day-time  for  fear  that  the  habit 
will  grow  upon  thwn,  or  that  pitying  firiends 
will  compassionate  their  weakness  or  say  that 
they  are  "  failing.**  Indulgence  of  this  kin<^» 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  weakness,  but  wisdom. 
Strength  is  kept  in  the  body  by  allowing  it  to 
rest  when  it  is  weary,  and  one  walks  with 
quicker  and  more  elastic  stepe  who  restores  on 
the  bed  his  tired  miiscle.  There  is  no  disgrace 
in  lying  down  when  nature  suggests  that  relief. 
The  folly  is  in  outraging  nature  by  sitting  or 
standing  whon  the  back  and  the  loins  ache  to- 
gether.  The  old  ought  to  avoid  religiously  all 
'^  standing-up"  parties,  which  are  a  physical 
snare  and  a  spiritual  delusion — bad  enough 
even  for  those  who  are  young  and  strong. 

6.  Tlainneie  in  dist,  too,  is  another  suggestion 
for  old  age,  in  which  wise  physicians  will  cer- 
tainly concur.  Indigestible  food,  stimulating 
viands,  are  torment  as  well  as  danger  in  this 
time  of  life.  Tbere  are  dishes  which  epicures 
delight  in,  which  the  old  can  only  take  at  their 
peril,  ^t  is  not  well  for  old  age  to  become  as- 
cetic, and  stint  itself  to  a  hermit's  fare,  to  a 
morsel  oi  bread  and  a  few  bitter  herbs,  or  even 
to  the  milk  of  babes.    Even  in  second  child- 
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hood,  the  frame  of  men  is  not  to  be  nonrulied 
by  pap  or  by  cnuts.  Good  food,  and  enough 
of  it,  are  lor  the  latter  time  of  life  as  mnch  as 
for  its  stronger  years,  for  the  evening  meal  as 
much  as  for  the  noon-tide.  Only  let  the  food 
be  adapted  to  the  weakened  powers  of  absorp- 
tion and  oireulation.  Physiologists  ate  not  yet 
agreed  how  fiar  stimnlating  drinks  may  be  nsed 
to  warm  the  flow  of  blood,  and  awaken  more 
nervous '  life  in  the  worn  bodies  of  the  old. 
There  is  a  notion  that  the  strietness  of  total  ab- 
gtinence  may  be  relaxed  in  the  latter  years  of 
life,  and  that  the  aged  may,  for  '*  often  inllrm- 
ities"  and  for  the  stomach's  sake,  be  permitted 
to  take  a  little  wine.  Hot  tea  is  a  perquisite 
of  this  class.  If  stimnlating  drinks  are  nsed 
by  the  old,  the  nse  should  be  sparing.  Cool 
water  is  t^e  safe  bevexage,  as  much  at  ninety 
as  at  nineteen. 

6.  Old  people  will  find  great  relief  in  fA#  so* 
eiity  of  tkote  whty  ar€  yotmy^r.  Because  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  old  are  with  eaoh  other,  because 
they  are  likely  to  view  things  in  the  same  way, 
and  to  have  common  memories,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  have  no  right  to  associate 
with  young  peoplo.  The  young  find  advan- 
tage in  the  wisdom  of  the  elders,  and  the  el- 
ders find  quickening  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
younger  race.  No  grandfather  or  grandmother 
ought  to  feel  too  old  to  take  interest  in  what 
grandsons  or  granddaughters  are  doing.  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  young  on  the  part  of  the  old  is 
absurd ;  envy  of  the  young  because  they  have 
so  much  more  of  life  before  them  is  futile. 
Here  wisely  will  the  old  try  to  encourage  by 
S3anpathy  their  younger  friends,  and  not  cast 
gloom  over  their  hilarity  by  standing  aloof  er 
prophesying  ill.  No  elder  in  the  house  should 
be  as  a  croaking  raven,  to  make  the  young  sus- 
picious of  their  youth ;  but  rather  as  Nestor, 
whom  the  young  will  love  to  have  as  witness 
and  adviser.  The  old  may  not  join  in  the  sports 
of  the  yoang,  but  they  ought  to  value  and  to 
use  the  privilege  of  aiding  and  dieeriag  the 
young  in  their  work  and  their  pleasure. 

7.  Perhaps  this  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
final  advice  to  old  age,  that  it  ketp  up  with  the 
time.  Sadly  the  old  are  wont  to  lament  that 
the  good  days  are  gone,  that  things  are  not 
now  so  comfortable  and  right  as  they  were  in 
the  lest  generation,  to  call  to  mind  the  **  good 
old  time."  They  can  not  be  gainsayed  in  this 
by  the  young,  sinee  these  do  not  know  what 
the  world  was  before  they  were  bom.  But 
nothing  is  gained  in  attempting  to  show  those 
who  are  living  now  that  tiie  worid  was  a  great 
deal  better  before  they  were  bom.    Iiet  the  old 


make  the  best  of  the  life  which   they  b&TC,  oi 
the  days  into  which  the  Lord  has  prolonged 
their  being,  and  not  be  forever  brinpsg  the 
superior  brightness  of  the  former  yean  to  x>Qt 
the  light  of  the  present  time  in  shadow.  Aso^ 
in  his  new  Italian  adventure,  need  not  tell  th* 
Etruscans  of  the  heroes  of  windy  '^toj,  as  if  ali 
the  brave  men  were  of  the  hosts  of  Aghmem- 
non  and  Priam.    Webster  and  Clay,  sad  Ca2- 
houn  and  Jackson,  wese  great  men,  no  dooh, 
but  they  are  dead,  and  tiie  old  men  cf  to-day 
are  cotemporaries  of  Sumner  and  Bebmz;  anfi 
the  living  issues  which  these  nem  repnsa&t  are 
quite  as  important  as  the  questioBa  whidi  lun' 
been  settled  by  tha  statesmen  of  the  foma^t 
agOb    The  old,  while  they  live,  have  just  u 
much  at  stake  in  the  aflkln  of  Church  and  of 
State  as  the  yoimg^    The  millioiiane  of  eighty 
years*  who  sees  his  earnings  perilled  by  th« 
robberies  of  maaidpal  ttueves,  has  more  iater- 
est  in  having  those  thieves  brougbt  to  jodf* 
ment  than  the  youth  who  has  his  fortane  re. 
to  make.     Old  men    ought  to  read   Beeek* 
er*s    sermons    as    mruoh  as    Baxter's   Saints' 
Best;  ought  to  read  The  Tribuno  and  The  Post 
of  to-day  as  nmeh  as  the  files  of  The  Federal- 
ist; ought  to  read  The  North  Ameriean  Be- 
view,  as  it  is  edited  by  the  grandson  of  Jott 
Quincy  Adams,  as  much  as  the  same  Benev 
when  the  grandfather  wrote  for  it     Let  oti 
age  keep  up  with  the  time,  and  go  along  iritk 
the  time,  in  all  its  spemdatioas  and  discoveries, 
in  science  or  in  art,  in  poleHaes  or  in  the  ways  of 
traffic,  in  moiuls  or  in  religion. 
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Tkb  Mesioai»Ti]ce8  8ay«  that  it  is  verj 
rare  to  find  a  man  who  has  amassed  eveo  a 
competency  by  the  practice  of  medidne.  Tiktie 
are  indeed  many  wealthy  i^ysioians,  but  thejr 
havs  generally  become  so  either  by  inheritaiu^ 
by  mairiage,  or  by  transaotions  outside  of  th^ 
professional  dutiea  A  great  many  there  axe 
also  who  live  by  their  practice,  pschaps  ertc 
haadsomdy,  but  who  have  laid  up  absolnteir 
nothing  towards  the  support  of  their  families 
in  the  event  of  sickness  or  death*  Nor  is  this 
always  avoidable.  The  study  of  medicine  ii 
itself  so  costly,  the  eipenditares  necessarily  is- 
curred  in  practice  are  so  great,  and  the  moncj 
returns  for  some  years  so  inadeqaatie,  that  tb? 
embarrassments  of  eariy  profeasieiiaU  life  xr 
in  many  oases  hardly  shaken  off  befave  the  Ob 
exgies  begin  to  wane.  Ill  health  daes  notaS 
ways  wait  for  old  age,  but  is  sometimes  broof^t 
on  by  the  very  activity  with  which  the  labor? 
of  the  profession  are  undsrtaA:en. 
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tain.     Thoy  sleep  on  a  rug,  if  Uiey  have  ono; 
sometimes  on  a  mattress,  vliich  is  rolled  together 
in  the  morning ;  but  if  they  do  not  have  these, 
t  hey  sleep  on  the  floor.    There  is  no  need  of 
locks  and  bolta  to  keep  away  midnight«robben, 
tor  there  is  perfect  security.    They   oan  lie 
down  at  night  withont  the  least  appxehension) 
us  there  is  nothing  to  steal  but  children,  and  as 
all  seem  to  be  amply  supplied  with  this  blessingv 
there  is  but  littld  danger  that  any  pne  will  steal 
an  extra  mouth ;  for  every  child  is  but  an  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  ficunily — a  mouth  to  fill 
with  food.    Clothing  is  jiot  of  so  much  consider^ 
ation  as  food;  for  if  the  parents  are  Tery  poovi 
ihe  children  can  run  about  without  any  extra 
clothing  than  the  skin  that  Nature  gives  them, 
unless  it  is  a  little  tnrban  for  the  head  and  a 
string  of  beads  for  the  naok.     X  have  seea 
several  villagee  of  naked  ehiidsea  on  the  Nile, 
or  the  children  can  weav  a  simjpie  sack  whi^  ie 
all  that  many  do  wear^  and  this  they  never  take 
off  till  it  is  too  much  tattled  to  hold  togethesv 
but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep   in   it.     JSoweveri 
there  is  very  Uttlo  rain  in  Egypt,  ix  it  would 
flood  these  tenements  and  destroy  them.    Those 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile»  where  there  is 
the  annual  flooding  of  the  river,  mnst  be  des- 
troyed every  year,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
dogs,  djtnkeysy  and  cihiidren  it  is  difficult  to  toll. 
Fortunately,  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Egyp- 
tian is  not  hnng  together  by  ss  floe  a  cord  ss 
the  bridge  of  Al  Serat  was— the  bridge  that  Ma- 
homet said  was  ss  fine  s«  the  edge  of  a  scimitar^ 
and  yet  it  was  the  one  that  all  true  believers 
mujit  croiis  before  they  could  enter  P^rsdise.    If 
this  had  been  |he  case^  there  would  be  many 
uiore  divorces  between  the  aoul  and  body  than 
wc  see  at  present    Fortunatolyi  too,  the  people 
are  easily  fed  and  nourished.    A  child  or  adult 
Is  satisfied  with  a  morsel  of  black  bread,  made 
out  of  coarse  wheat  or  from  Indian  com,  that 
has  been  ground  in  mills  formed  of  two  stones, 
by  the  women,  who  add  salt  and  water,  sad 
after  kneading  or  presiA^  it»  bake  it  in  small 
I  oaves  or.  thin  cakes ;  t<|  this  bread  they  some* 
times  add  a  bit  of  sngaiMMtSus  that  gyows  abun- 
dantly.    We  have  seen  the  people  of  aU  i^(es 
chewing  this  fcom  Qerwng  till*  night  $  «v  thoy 
will  add  a  slice  of  «bee9«^  a  tuznip,  a  iew  eau^ne, 
lentil  soap»  radish  leaves  and  root»  beans  and 
bean-leaveS(  peas  «sd  pea*>pod8.    Netlung  tiiai 
grows  comes  amiss.    The  sfcomaeh  of  an  Arab 
m  ust  be  like  a  shoddy  «miU.    All  kinds  ^  fabtifB 
old  and  new,  woolen  ani  cotton,  are  tfarovn  into 
the  hopper  and  ground  up  together,  and  if  yer- 
chance  there  is  sufficient  woolen  to  ssnelifythe 
curious  admixture,  there  comes  forth  a  kind  of 


fabric,  yclept  woolen  doth,  so  with  these  Arab 
stomachs,  all  kinds  of  green  things  are  thrown 
into  them,  and  if  perchance  there  is  even  a 
limited  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  the  assimi* 
lalive  organs  appropriate  it  till  anon  it  makes 
quite  a  decent  Ajrab.  I  have  seen  a  fiEimily  eat- 
ing together  out  of  the  same  dish,  withont  any 
knives  or  forks,  and  they  appeared  to  eat  with 
as  much  gusto  as  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the 
civiliMd  portion  of  community  do  with  all  our 
utensils  and  various  dishes.  Still,  with  a  very 
little  attention  their  comforts  of  life  could  be 
increased  f  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
outward  aspirations  after  a  better  state  of  things. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  clip 
the  wings  of  their  ambition,  and  have  yielded 
to  what  they  call  their  fate  or  destiny.  With 
the  best  possible  grace,  knowing  that  resistance 
to  the ''powers that  be"  is  of  no  avail.  It  is 
very  common  for  them  to  say, — Maieah  never 
mind;  or  Mnhailah^t  is  Qod's  will :  hence  we 
must  submit 

The  train  made  many  stoppages  on  the  way 
at  these  difierent  villages,  and  whenever  we 
made  any  halt,  the  peoi^e  from  the  nearest  vii« 
lage  came  in  squads  to  the  carriage  windows. 
Some  brought  sherbet  and  lemonade  which  were 
relreshing   drinks   on   that   warm    afternoon. 
Some  brought  earthen  jars  filled  with  water. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  every  one  who  patron- 
ised the  water-bearers  drink  out  of  the  neck  of 
the  jam ;  but  in  Egypt  one  must  do  as  the 
Egyptians  do.    Some  had  luscious  oranges  for 
sale,  almost  at  our  own  prioes,  while  many  came 
from  curiosity  to  see  the  foreigners  or  Europeans 
with  whom  the  first-class  carriages  were  filled. 
Such  a  chattering  and  talking  we  heard  all 
around  us,  as  though  something  unusual  had 
occurred ;  but  we  soon  learned  that  loquacity 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Arab  character.    It  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  young  venders  of  eatebles 
and  drinkables  attempt  to  talk  English  when 
they  discovered  that  the  English  tongue  was 
our  vemaealar.    The  Arabs  learn  many  of  the 
most  ordinary  phnases  or  common  expressions 
with  extraordinary  facility,  and  they  generally 
ise  these  correctly.    When  they  have  the  oppor- 
tanity  to  attend  school  they  learn  diflFerent  lan- 
guages, with  ease,  and  some  of  them  are  walking 
polyglots..    I  have  seen  guides  and  dragomen 
who  could  speak  six  diffiavebt  languages,  and  yet 
weie  not  specJaUy  educated  in  other  things. 
There  were  msny  women  and  children  picking 
cotton  in  the  fields  on  the  sides  of  the  railroad, 
and  oecasHwally  we  heard  their  rude  music 
made  with  a  reed  flute.    Their  musical  instrn- 
mente  are  simple,  and  their  songs  are  a  kind  ef 
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low  wailing  or  chanting.  They  appear  to  hare 
but  two  or  three  notes  in  their  voicea,  and  they 
sing  with  these  their  monotonous  songs.  Bome- 
times  tlie  women  ha^e  tambourines  and  keep 
time  to  the  music  of  others  by  these,  or  by 
clapping  their  hands  together,  but  the  organ  of 
tune  is  not  prominently  developed  in  their 
eraniums.  As  the  afternoon  waoed,  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  departing  day  I  saw  a 
Moslem  at  worship  in  the  fields,  I  wondered  if 
€k>d  heard  his  heart-utterances.  Who  shall 
dare  to  decide  this  point?  This  poor  untutored 
Arab  may  have  been  as  sincere  in  living  up  to 
the  highest  light  within  his  soul,  as  he  was 
faithfully  attending  to  his  evening  devotionsr,  as 
the  most  rigid  Christian  in  a  Christian  land 
who  obeys  the  instincts  of  his  moral  nature*  that 
has  been  enlightened  by  a  more  elevated  faith, 
is,  when  he  bends  the  knee  in  prayer  and  pro- 
claims that  his  creed  consists  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man.  At  the  great  Judgment  Day  many 
a  faithful  Moslem  who  has  had  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  development  may  rise  np  in  judg* 
ment  against  those  who  have  been  blessed  with 
for  greater  privileges  that  they  have  not  im- 
proved. 

How  many  sites  of  old  towns  renowned  in 
history  we  rode  through  on  the  railroad,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  It  is  supposed  that  we 
passed  over  Sais,  which  was  otice  a  glorious 
city,  with  a  magnificent  temple,  adorned  with 
statueH,  but  now  there  are  only  a  few  traces  of 
its  former  glory  left  to  tell  the  mournful  tale, 
that  decay  is  at  work  everywhere.  The  only 
monuments  of  man  that  survive  the  ravages  of 
time  are  those  made  of  stone,  but  even  these 
eventually  crumble,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Man  and  his  works  pass  away  from  the  earth 
after  a  few  centuries,  and  but  few  traces  of  his 
glory  remain. 

When  the  sun  went  down  and  the  dark  cur- 
tains of  night  shrouded  the  azure  iky,  we  gladly 
wrapped  our  shawls  around  us  to  shield  ns 
from  the  cold  night  air  that  penetrated  us  as 
much  as  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  had  heated 
ns  at  mid-day.  Those  who  do  not  notice  the 
changes  of  temperature,  and  there  are  the  great- 
est extremes  between  that  of  the  morning  and 
evening  and  the  noon-day,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  them  by  wearing  extra  clothing 
when  it  is  cold,  are  sure  to  sufi^er  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  climate,  as  they  call  it,  while  in  re- 
ality it  is  from  their  own  careleesness  or  in^is- 
crefcion.  It  was  10  o'clock  before  we  arrived  at 
the  city  of  domes  and  minarets,  Cairo— the  tSty 
supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  ol  BameMs, 
from  which  the  Children  of  Israel  set  out  mi 


their  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  of  forty  yea;^ 
through  Goshen  into  the  heart  of  the  Desert,  ir. 
search  of  the  Promised  Land. 

All  nations  are  represented  here.  Thero  U 
no  better  place  to  observe  the  panoranra  rt 
Cairo  life  than  from  the  front  piazza  of  8h*i- 
hard*s  Hotel,  which  is  well  protected  from  c  - 
sun  by  an  awning.  It  seemed  as  if  a  gr<>\' 
kaleidscope  waa  hnng  up  before  our  eyes,  ar : 
that  through  it  we  saw  at  erery  glance  a  crz- 
ststtt  succession  of  new  scenes,  flxat  intere.<:i  i 
us  from  their  novelty.  Dancing  dogs,  perform* 
ing  monkeys,  jugglers  of  every  descripticr. 
donkeys  and  donkey  boys,  splendid  c«rrTa:^'?, 
with  outriders,  liveried  footmen  and  Arab  rur.* 
ners  in  their  turn  amused  ns.  There  were  a3<^^ 
men  of  every  shade  of  color,  of  every  compVi- 
ion,  the  Copt,  the  Bedouin,  the  Nubian,  ti*. 
full-blooded  Nogro,  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  the  B^- 
barian,  the  Turk,  the  Byrian,  the  Frenchnnr. 
the  Englishman,  each  oonstitnting  a  distinct ivi= 
type,  so  far  as  the  outward  maaifestatloXL  of  *b 
oharacteristics  that  dis^gviBh  his  own  ra' 
from  that  of  others  is  concerned  ;  each  beariic 
in  his  own  bosoto  the  prejudices  th«t  belo*^: 
"per  ie"  to  his  own  nation ;  never  amalgam '** 
ing  nor  assimilating  to  thoee  with  whom  i- 
comes  in  daily  contact. 

If  we  could  have  removed  the  menrtal  p^r- 
eardinm  and  pierced  the  innermoot  retsoss^s  ' : 
their  souls,  it  wonld  have  been  an  ezoeedir>crI~ 
interesting  metaphysical  study  to  have  s'- 
tempted  to  decipher  the  thoughts  that  agitav  i 
the  breasts  of  those  individuals  who  were  pac- 
ing their  daily  lives  in  close  proximity,  e&  ^ 
chasing  after  the  phantom  Happiness,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideal  of  what  it  consists.  Afr-  r 
all,  happiness  is  only  a  reiatxve  term,  dep^n:- 
ing  entirely  on  the  individuaL  This  world  ^^ 
wide  enough  f6r  everyone  to  live  np  to  his  owr. 
ideal,  without  Jostling  his  neighbor,  thc:. 
circumstances  may  oftentimes  compel  one  t 
remain  in  a  certain  locality  or  in  a  certain  po«  - 
tion  when  the  infiiffdtal  may  aspire  after  an- 
other phase  of  life.  If  a  person  who  disllk'  m 
perfames  "Were  eoBqMfied  to  live  near  the  Im- 
saor  idiere  attar  of  roses  were  sold  in  ConstAn- 
tinopls,  tr  where  drags  were  compounded  ii. 
the  same  city,  he  might  wiib  he  were  hie?-*  : 
with  the  privileges  of  tin  Bedenin  of  the  Ih^- 
ertand  were  able  to  take  up  hli  tent  and  re- 
move it  to  tiie  ends  of  the  esrfii,  or  sway  fr'-^r. 
hnman  habUlktibns,  if  he  liked  to  do  so.  Vnl-  - 
one  csnrlee  thb  seeret  of  happiness  m  his  oh.. 
bosom,  sKtenMd  sunroundings  never  add  * 
the  m'odicum  of  enjoyment;  and  if  one  bt 
learned  the  secret,  it  is  possible  to  be  happy  :-: 
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spite  of  eirduoBtances,  howeyer  adTerse  these 
may  be. 

Shepbard'fl   Hotel  ia  situated  in  tbe  Usbe- 
kiecb,  a  laxgo  poblic  square,  ia  which  there  are 
pretty  gardens  and  fine  shade- trees.    Some  of 
the  best  hotels  are  situated  in  this  distriot    It 
was  formerly  a  marsh,  and  was  filled  with  wa- 
ter during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
miasmas  arising  from  it  during  the  dry  season 
were  a  prolifio  source  of  fevers.    A  canal  has 
been  cut  around  it  to  encircle  it,  and  the  health- 
iness of  Cairo  has  increased.    This  would  prove 
to  the  Arabs,  if  they  would  think  or  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  vice  V4rmif  that  atten-> 
tion  paid  to  sanitary  laws  bxoughb  its  own  rec- 
ompense of  health  to  the  people.    The  Arab 
looks  upon  sickness  as  a  kind  of  Natality  sent 
by  Allah ;  they  must  aooept  it.    If  Allah  wills 
that  they  shall  recover,  they  will  do  so.    If 
AUah  wills  that  they  shall  die^  they  must  die; 
and  if  they  die  in  the  faith,  they  sire  sure  to  go 
to  Paradise ;  therefore  the  oooner  they  die  the 
belter.    This,  to  a  minority  of  the  peoplsi  wool^ 
be  a  blessed  e^change^  at  lesst  in  a  material 
sense.    On  this  account,  many  are  indnoed  to 
join  the  armies  of  the  Viceroy  and  Sultan,  and 
go  into  tha  thickest  of  the  battle  with  enthusi- 
asm, expecting  certain  death.    SliU«  there  is  a 
6park  of  human  nature  left  in  the  bosoms  of 
some  of  them,  for  they  have  resorted  to  all 
sorts  of  expedients  to  evade  the  oonscription. 
Parents  have  cut  off  joints  &on^  the  fingers  of 
their  children,  extracted  their  firont  teeth,  and 
oven  put  out  an  eye,  that  their  children  may 
thereby  be  unfitted  for  war.    A  strai^ger  may 
well  be  surpz^sed  to  see  so  many  maimed  in 
those  ways.     The  Viceroy,  when  pressed  for 
men,  ordered  a  regiment  to  be  foimed  of  thope 
whose  left  handa  were  whole,  and  called  it  the 
left*  handed  regiment.    Then  he  had  one  formed 
of  one-eyed  men.    It  vrill  take  a  very  clever 
Arab  to  circumvent  the  Viceroy,  who  has  com- 
plete sway  over  his  people.    In  many  respects 
be  has   introduced  improvements  into  Egypt 
that  will  eventually  be  of  benefit  to  his  people, 
but  they  are  subservient  to  him  in  every  way. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  been  called  to  rule  over  an 
enlightened  nation,  he  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ont  ruler.    He  now  acts  on  the  policy  that 
"might  gives  r%ht" 

Some  of  the  first  things  that  strike  the  eye 
are  the  mo&ques,  with  their  tall  and  grace- 
ful mioarets,  ao  slender  and  delicate  that  it 
almost  seems  as  if  a  hard  wind  would  blow 
them  down.  As  the  Cathedrals  are  to  Italy,  so 
are  the  Mosques  to  the  £fi|t.  They  arct  for 
th^  faithful,"   fitting  places  where  they  as- 
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semble  daily  and  practice  their  devotions.  They 
are  sacred  shrines,  and  so  sacred  that  many  of 
them  were  shut  to  all  but  the  faithful  until 
within  a  few  years.  Now  a  silver  key  will  un- 
lock their  doors,  and  provided  the  shoes  that 
have  been  worn  in  the  streets  are  removed,  all. 
can  at  the  pcesent  time  gaia  admittance,  but 
not  to  their  regular  services.  At  these  all  aie 
excluded  but  the  Moslems ;  and  as  in  their  eyes 
the  Moslems  are  the  only  real  candidates  for 
Paradise,  it  would  be  a  profanation  to  allow  the 
outside  world  to  sit  in  solemn  assemblies  and 
hear  th^  Koran  read.  There  are  no  bells  on 
the  minarets,  hence  the  Muesain,  from  the  up« 
per,  outward  gallery  of  the  minaret,  in  his  loud, 
shrill  voice,  calls  the  people  to  prayer. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  moeques  in 
Cairo.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see 
so  many  mosques  at  the  East,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  Mahomet  encouraged  his  wealthy 
followers  to  build  as  many  mosques  as  possible, 
promising  that  every  one  who  should  build  a 
mosque  on  earth  should  have  <me  in  Paradise, 
covered  with  diamonds,  and  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones,  and  that  the  builders  should 
be  crowned  with  etemal  happiness.  Then,  as 
the  idea  was  prevalent  to  attach  a  tomb  to  a 
mosque,  all  the  Sultans  and  Pashas  who  could 
possibly  have  a  holy  resting-place  for  their 
bones  have  managed  to  erect  one,  and  leave  it 
and  their  bones  to  posterity.  We  visited  some 
of  the  most  noted,  for  it  would  have  taken 
about  as  long  to  visit  them  all  as  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  churches  in  Bome,  and  a 
few  are  a  type  of  the  rest.  The  tombs  and 
mosques  of  the  Mameluke  kings,  called  by  some 
the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  were  formerly  mag- 
nificent, but  are  now  rather  dilapidated,  and 
have  no  special  interest  save  &om  the  fact  that 
they  were  erected  about  five  hundred  years  ago. 
They  still  have  choice  bits  of  mosaic  work  about 
them,  also  fine  domes  and  still  finer  minarets. 

The  Mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali  at  the  Citadel 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  Citadel  itself 
is  an  interesting  place  to  visit  It  is  on  an  em- 
inence overlooking  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  hence  the  view  from  it  is  very 
grand  and  imposing.  The  fertile  land  of  (Go- 
shen is  on  one  side  and  the  Pyramids  on  the 
other,  with  the  Biver  Nile  in  the  distance,  and 
the  Great  Arabian  Desert  lies  beyond.  There 
are  high  walls  and  massive  gates  to  the  Citadel, 
and  it  is  well  fortified.  An  enemy  who  should 
gain  poaseasion  of  ita  bights  could  at  once  send 
shot  and  shell  into  Cairo.  It  was  bete  that  the 
well-known  tragedy  was  enacted  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  one  of  the  boldest  ameleily  and  most  effi- 
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cient  of  all  the  Pashaa  that  has  governed  Egypt 
He  became  jealous  of  the  Kamelukes,  who  had 
ruled  Egypt  preTiously  to  his  aooesnoD.  Though 
they  manifested  friendthip  for  him,  I  sappoae 
he  judged  them  by  himself;  and  as  he  resorted 
to  eyery  measure  to  romoTe  all  the  obstacles 
that  came  in  his  pathway,  he  secretly  feared 
they  might  consider  that  he  was  in  their  way ; 
so  he  invited  them  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  departure  of  his  son,  Toussan,  who 
was  setting  out  on  a  warlike  ezpedttion  to  ex- 
terminate some  of  their  enemies.  Truly,  the 
kisses  of  such  a  friend  are  dangerous.  These 
unsuspicious  Mamelukes  came — gaily  attired  in 
their  gayeat  colors,  with  their  noble  horses, 
equally  adorned  with  their  rich  caparisons.  Af- 
ter the  feast  was  ended  and  they  prepared  to 
depart,  they  found  the  outer  gates  locked.  Then 
there  crept  into  their  bosoms  a  cold  tremor — 
that  a  snare  had  been  laid  for  them  was  evi- 
dent, and  soon  apparent,  for  a  signal  being 
given,  there  was  an  indiaoriminate  massacre  of 
these  gallant  men;  and  every  one  perished, 
save  Emin  Bey,  who  found  a  breach  in  the 
wall,  and  with  an  insane  desire  for  life,  gave 
what  might  have  seemed  to  him  a  death-leap 
with  his  horse  down  the  yawning  precipice. 
Strange  to  say,  though  the  horse  was  killed, 
the  intrepid  Mameluke  survived.  Mahomet 
AH,  not  satisfied  with  doing  his  work  by  halves, 
had  aU  their  families  massacred,  and  only  twelve 
or  fifteen  individuals  survived  to  tell  the  awful 
tale,  the  recital  of  which  is  sufficient  to  brand 
the  name  of  Mahomet  with  ignominy  wherever 
this  tale  shall  be  told.  Had  they  made  a  plot 
to  usurp  the  power  that  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  it  would  have  been  ^different,  but  they 
were  peaceful,  well-disposed  Arabs,  and  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  by  a  blood-thirsty  ty- 
rant. His  royal  palace  was  at  the  Citadel,  and 
near  it  is  his  magnificent  mosque,  in  which  is 
his  regal  tomb.  He  had  commenced  building 
this  mosque  six  years  before  his  death,  and  ex- 
pended upon  it  nearly  a  million  of  pounds,  when 
others  completed  it  after  his  death.-  The  entire 
floor  is  carpeted  with  Turkey-carpets,  and  there 
is  a  magnifloent  chandelier  and  numerous  hang- 
ing glass  lamps  from  the  ceiling.  The  interior 
walls  are  of  alabaster,  and  there  are  forty-eight 
large  massive  columns  that  support  the  colo- 
nade  around  the  mosque.  There  is  a  beautiful 
alabaster  fountain  connected  with  it,  for  *'  the 
faithful"  are  compelled  to  make  their  ablutions 
before  their  prayers,  however  often  they  may 
pray;  cleanliness  being  one  of  the  cardinnl 
puinta  of  their  strange  faith.  The  windows 
are  of  beautifully  stained  glass.     Every  deco- 


ration that  can  be  added  has  been.  There  trs 
no  statues,  no  paintings,  as  in  the  churches  of 
Italy,  for  the  express  command  of  Mahomet 
was  that  thev  should  have  no  adornment  of  this 
kind.  It  seems  more  like  a  drawing-room  of  i 
large  palace,  than  a  church.  We  saw  the  tomb 
of  Mahomet  AU  in  the  mosque.  It  has  a  cor. 
ering  of  rich  Cashmere  shawls.  His  hat  and 
some  of  the  insignia  of  his  office  are  there  pre- 
ssrved.  There  are  no  seats  in  the  mosques  for 
the  people,  as  nona  are  needed.  Their  d^ 
votional  exercises  being  genuflexlona  of  tb« 
body  rather  than  silent  meditation,  they  staad 
or  sit  on  the  floor.  We  stopped  on  the  outside, 
after  exchanging  holy  slippen  for  our  walking- 
boots,  to  take  a  drink  at  Joseph's  Well.  Thp 
Arabs  believe  that  Joseph  and  Mary  stoppe:! 
here  when  they  were  fleeing  into  Cgypt.  I* 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty  loet  deep,  and  wa« 
built  or  dug  by  the  old  Egyptians.  For  nasT 
years  it  was  filled  up  with  sand.  When  Joseph 
Saladdin,  at  the  time  of  the  Orasades  had  it  r&- 
dug,  some  say  it  was  named  for  him ;  othen 
affirm  that  it  was  made  by  the  Joseph  who  va« 
sold  into  Egypt 

The  Mosque  of  Amer  in  old  Cairo  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  mosqtlss,  and  is  believed  t^ 
be  one  thousand  years  old.  There  is  a  traditv^c 
that  when  this  mosque  is  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  will  be  broken. 
There  are  two  stone  pillars  in  it,  only  a  feir 
inches  apart  Before  the  outside  world  wtn 
admitted  freely  into  the  mosques,  it  was  de- 
clared that  this  was  a  true  test  whether  a  M^- 
sulman  would  go  to  Paradise  when  he  die! 
If  he  could  pass  through  these,  he  was  sure  c-f 
his  future.  According  to  this,  only  the  leas 
Christians  would  be  admitted  within  the  shin- 
ing city  of  bljss.  There  is  always  a  platfon:: 
or  elevated  pulpit,  from  which  the  priest  rea<I« 
the  Koran  to  the  people,  in  all  of  the  mosqne^ 
here. 

There  is  in  old  Cairo  an  old  Coptic  Churcb. 
In  the  crypt  there  are  the  old  arrhea  and  pil- 
lars that  have  become  hoary  with  age.  Then: 
is  a  small  grotto  here  where,  it  is  said,  Marr 
artd  the  infant  Jesus  were  concealed  when  tb*  y 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Herod.  This  lit- 
tle grotto  may  have  beeu  the  identical  retnat 
where  the  weary-footed  pilgrim  rested.  Ho^- 
I  longed  for  faith  enough  to  believe  this  trs- 
dition.  It  may  be  enough  for  us  to  knew  tb&t 
it  was  into  Egypt  that  she  came  with  the  pre- 
cious child,  who  was  destined  to  live  a  \\if 
such  as  no  other  child  bad  ever  livedo  and  to 
exert  an  influence  that  should  be  felt  tfitougb- 
out  the  wide  earth . 
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Lessons   from    the   Chicago    Disaster. 
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Est.  18 :  16, 17.— AIM,  tfu,  tlutt  grMt  dty,  that  wm 
clothed  in  fine  linen  and  pnrpla  and  aoariet,  and  decked 
with  precioos  stonea  and  gold  and  pcaxla  I  For  in  one 
hoar  so  great  riches  is  ooxne  to  naught. 

BY  the  text,  without  further  introduotion, 
you  peroeive  that  I  would  Bpeak  to  you  of 
Chicago,  When  a  great  event  oommands  uni* 
Tcrsal  attention,  there  are  as  many  different 
lines  of  thought  produced  by  it  as  there  are 
diOerent  soiUs*  each  one  toned  according  to  its 
nature  and  culture. 

As  when  a  peal  of  thunder  fills  the  dome 
above  us,  every  vibrating  object  responds,  some 
with  one  tone  and  some  with  another;  so  in 
human  experience  when  any  one  event  startles 
and  thrills  mankind,  the  response,  that  is  to  say, 
the  quickened  thought,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  one  thinking. 

I  propose,  therefore,  this  morning  to  Bhar3 
with  you  some  tboui^hts  that  have  been  quick- 
ened in  one  possessed  by  a  Christian's  faith  and 
a  Christian's  hope. 

I.  How  happened  Chicago  to  be  a  great  city  P 
The  reasons  are  in  part  creditable  and  in  part 
discreditable,  according  to  the  Christian's  stand- 
ard. 

W^ter  is  Nature's  highway.  The  commerce 
of  the  world  goes  afloat.  And  commerce  needs 
harbors.  Upon  our  great  lakes  there  are  no 
harbors  except  there  be  first  a  river.  The  bar 
setting  out  into  the  lake  from  this  river  makes 
a  natural  breakwater,  easily  improved,  while 
the  river  itself  furnishes  a  long  canal-like  har- 
bor -whore  shipping  may  lie  in  safety. 

Chicago  Hiver,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of 
Chicago  City.  In  the  days  when  the  grain  crop 
of  the  West  must  come  East  wholly  by  water 
after  it  left  the  farm*  wagon,  Milwaukee  with  its 
harbor  would  take  all  the  wagon-loads  from  a 
certain  region,  and  Chicago  with  its  harbor 
would  take  all  the  wagon-loads  within  another 
circle,  and  St  Louis  with  its  river-ways  all 
within  a  third  circle.  These  three  cities  would 
thexefore  be  natural  equals  so  long  as  commerce 
is  confined  to  farm- wagons  and  water. 

Uy  and  by,  however,  with  the  increase  of 
capital,  railways  were  laid  throughout  the  en- 
tiro  State  of  Illinois,  at  a  time  when  as  yet  St. 
Lioois  waa  suffering  under  the  incubus  of  sla- 
veryr  which — whatever  good  it  may  accomplish 

*  A  Diaoonrse  delivered  m  Elmiro,  October  15, 1871. 


— IS  certainly  a  discouragement  to  individual 
energy  and  enterprise.  G-o- ahead  cities  have 
never  been  known  in  lands  where  slaves  are 
owned. 

When,  then,  railways  were  laid  down  in  Illi- 
nois, they  brought  more  to  Chicago  than  to  St. 
Xiouis,  because  Chicago  was  free  and  St.  Louis 

I 

in  bonds. 

The  railways  of  Illinois  must  come  to  the 
great  highway  of  nations  somewhere  on  the 
lake,  and  there  was  no  other  place  to  which  they^ 
could  come  but  Chicago. 

Looking  to  the  Northwest  again,  we  find  the- 
great  Lake  Michigan  at  its  upper  outlet  frozen 
and  impassable  at  least  three  months  and  some- 
times five  months  in  the  year;  so  that  great- 
sheet  of  water  ceases  to  be  a  highway  of  com- 
merce for  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time. 
Henco  it  must  be  flanked.  And  Chicago  stands, 
at  the  flank. 

The  entire  commerce,  therefore,  of  the  great 
Northwest  must  come  flowing  down  toward 
Chicago,  for  it  is  unuble  to  pass  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan  in  any  other  way  ;  and  as  every 
road  wished  to  turn  the  Michigan  corner  as  soon 
as  possible,  they  all  turned  it  of  course  at  or- 
near  Chicago  again.  Hence  the  railway  system 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  of  necessity 
focalized  at  Chicago.  If  commerce  desired  an 
outlet  over  the  lake  from  the  South,  Chicago* 
was  the  port.  If  commerce,"ob3lruct€d  by  the 
ice,  musk  needs  get  round  Lake  Michigan  by 
rail,  Chicago  was  the  toll-gate.  Hence,  summer 
and  winter,  Chicago  was  on  the  highway  of 
commerce. 

This,  in  few  words,  is  the  cause  of  Chicago's- 
enormous  growth  and  development. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  incu- 
bus—Slavery— had  been  lifted  from  St.  Louis, 
and  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Missouri — a 
State  as  rich  or  richer  than  Pennsylvania  her- 
self •  had  begun  to  bo  developei,  and  the  grain 
and  fruit  crops  of  Illinois  had  begun  to  flow 
west  and  southward  and  find  the  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Bivers ;  so  that  already  St. 
Louis  had  begun  to  equal,  and  was  promising 
to  surpass  Chicago  in  greatness  and  wealth. 

What  time  the  frost  permits  rivers  to  bo  used, 
St.  Louis  reaches  a  wider  extent  of  territory 
than  any  city  the  world  ever  saw.  And  what 
time  the  irost  closes  the  rivers,  our  modem 
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system  of  railways,  that  always  follow  the 
river  valleys,  makes  the  stream  of  commerce 
almost  as  hroiid  and  deep  during  the  months  of 
ice  as  daring  the  months  of  spring  and  summer. 
I  do  not  know  that  you  will  rememher  the 
prediction,  nevertheless  I  am  ahle  to  make  it, 
that  with  the  check  now  experienced  by  Chicago 
4he  race  between  her  and  Bt  Ijonis  is  ended. 

.St.  Louis  is  to  be  the  great  city  of  the  interior, 
and,  I  snspeet,  the  great  city  of  the  world,  and 

«Cbicago    will   not   regain   her    pre-eminence. 

'There  will  always  be  a  large  city  there  com- 
manding the  commerce  of  the  Korthwest,  bat 
8t.  Louis  will  be  the  commercial  center  of  a  far 
larger  area,  and  in  time,  I  suspect,  the  capital 

•of  the  United  States. 

x^— But  all  this  does  not  sound  much  like  a 

.sermon.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  it  that 
you  may  perceive  that  in  part  Chicago  was 
naturally  and  legitimately  great,  and  in  part 

•  artificially  and  unjustly  great.    A  commercial 

•  city  that  takes  toll  without  conferring  value  be- 
» comes  artificially  great.     A  great  city  which 

furnishes  advantages  and  facilitates  tho  flow  of 
.  commercial  value  is  naturally  great  The  law 
-  for  cities  as  for  individuals  is  the  same.  A  value 
neceived  without  a  value  given  is  always  a 
wrong,  and  must  sooner  or  later  bring  a  bloated 
I  prosperity. 

In  the  early  days  of  Chicago,  before  railways, 
the  capital  that  built  modest  horse-power  eleva^ 
tors  and  grain  warehouses,  and  stored  the  little 
loads  of  farm- wagons  till  a  ship  load  should  be 
;  accumulated,  and  then  discharged  it  into  sloops 
and  schooners  which  took  their  voyage  around 
Mackinaw— facilitated    commerce.      It    made 

•  possible  that  which  otherwise  had  been  im- 
possible— the  gathering  of  grain  in  good  order 
and  sending  it  in  large  cargoes  from  the  abun- 

•  dant  market  in  the  West  to  the  needy  market  of 
'  the  East 

By  and  by  this  same  city  of  Chicago,  by  her 
situation  as  I  have  indicated,  becomes  a  focus  of 
railways.  If,  now,  every  railway  train  must 
disgorge  its  grain,  and  pay  for  unloading  and 
storing  and  loacing  up  again,  Chicago  has  not 
iacilitated  commerce  but  has  hindered  com- 
merce. Like  the  little  State  of  Denmark  that, 
for  I  know  not  how  many  centuries,  has,  till 
racently,  exacted  tribute  from  the  commerce  of 
the  world  passing  into  the  Baltic,  merely  be- 
,  cause  she  owned  the  Straits  through  which  com- 
rmerce  must  pass,  and  could  exact  the  tribute; 
"I  o  Chicago  owned  tho  territory  over  which  the 
railways  must  pass;  and  capital,  buying  rail- 
ways and  warehouses,  and  establishing  banks, 
hu  required  tolls  and  storages  and  inspection 


and  commissions  and  insoranoes,  and  bank  di6- 
couuts ;  so  that  the  grain  trade  of  the  West  L&.> 
left  fabuloos  sunis  in  Chicago,  for  which  thi^ 
queenly  city,  as  God  takes  account^  would  k 
unable  to  declare  that  she  had  given  a  t&iuc 

And  as  in  all  cases  of  wealth  thus  gotten  V 
might  without  right,  the  'vioes  which  accompasr 
suoh  gains  characterised  this  great  city  to  c 
unnsoal  degree.  I  have  only  to  speak  of  ffre,^ 
$ambUr$y  and  every  business  man  that  hears  il? 
understands  a  range  of  tzansactiona  which  fc: 
positive  iniquity  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  tL*. 
moKt  exciting  tzansactions,  sehemes,  and  ooners 
of  Wall  Street 

Still  further,  the  State  of  Hfinoia  ia  a  piairv- 
State.  During  the  four  years  of  mj  zestdenc^ 
there,  I  never  saw  a  bit  of  pine  except  vn&: 
came  in  packing  boses  to  the  merchaxti*. 
Michigan  is  rich  with  pine  woods.  Here,  tbta. 
we  have  a  great  State  needing  Inmber  and  An- 
other State  abounding  in  lomber,  and  Chica^- 
standing  between  the  two  to  handle  this  trad> 
Hence  Chicago  became  the  largest  lumber  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  And  as  a  Terification  of  vbst 
I  have  already  stated  aboat  grain,  her  trade  :c 
Inmber  was  legitimate ;  she  received  her  cargT't:? 
safely  from  the  stormy  waters  of  Xiake  Michi- 
gan. She  stored  them.  She  loaded  them  uf>o 
cars.  She  forwarded  and  distribnted  the  streais 
Ton  have  nut  heard  of  lumber  gambling  ii 
Chicago.  The  reason  is  that  that  trade  -vras 
legitimate,  while  the  grain  trade  was  lar^lr 
artificial  and  a  part  oi  her  gains  ille^^tiaaate, 

The  world  will  never  see  a  permanently  prc^ 
porous  city  that  shall  outlive  the  ages,  nntil  tV. 
prosperity  is  founded  upon  goraine  Chrismn 
honesty — an  honesty  that  scorns  to  receive  asj 
gain  except  it  comes  ennobled  by  a  coDsci<M^- 
ness  of  value  rendered — ^not  merely  lawfJ 
gains,  but  gains  well  earned  ! 

Chicago's  extremity  is  St  Louis*  opportunity 
And  you  shall  oee  that  not  only  in  legitima:' 
gains  but  by  all  possiUe  gains,  ^thout  s=; 
fastidiousness  as  to  their  legitimacy,  St  L:>tJ- 
•will  now  enter  upon  a  period  of  growth  sarpa^?* 
ing  that  which  Chicago  ever  boasted.  Ar^ 
with  her  rapid  growth  shall  come  hor  rotteaii 
and  feebleness,  and  in  time  some  great  disa^ 
shall  overtake  her. 

Passing  from  these  general  statementN  • 
would  have  you  notice  and  remember,  in  t:* 
light  of  last  week's  experience : 

II.  The  absolute  unity  of  human  inlecesri— 
the  solidarity  of  our  welCare  as  men. 

There  is  no  bank  or  counting-room  wb<?« 
annual  transactions  amount  to  half  a  nuL^- 
dollars  in  any  part  of  the  telegraphic  ^mzi^ 
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that  is  not  at  this  moment  affected  and  its 
policy  in  a  measure  adjusted  by  tlie  news  of  the 
Chicago  fire.  We  have  read  a  thousand  limes, 
"If  one  memher  suffer  all  suffer,"  so  Paul  wrote 
us  rcganis  the  ideal  Christian  church.  And 
while  we  as  Christians  are  often  reproached  as 
dreamers  when  we  look  for  the  fulfillment  of  our 
Ijord*B  prayer—that  they  all  may  he  one— 
tbe  slow  and  painful  and  costly  advance  of  oom- 
mercial  ciTilization  is  demonstrating,  in  spite  of 
men's  selfishness,  that  the  interests  of  mankind 
aro  really  one.  And  whether  we  can  make  out 
the  acroiLnt  in  detail  or  not,  we  may  he  perfectly 
sure  that  no  great  number  of  our  fellow*  men 
can  be  suddenly  cast  down  into  want  and  suffer- 
ing, and  leave  the  remainder  untouched,  un- 
harmed. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  measure  the  great  wave 
that  is  to  sweep  over  tbe  commercial  world  in 
consequence  of  the  Chicago  fire.  Its  height  and 
dcbtiuctive  power  will  be  greater  or  less  accord- 
ia;sr  to  the  selfish  stupidity  or  the  Christian  in- 
telligence of  the  parties  affected  by  it.  If  the 
first  law  of  Nature— eolf-preservation,  be  the 
one  obeyed  throughout  this  land,  and  every 
capitalist,  fearing  loss,  begins  to  gather  in  and 
exact  his  dues,  and  fortify,  there  will  be  a  strin- 
gency in  money  and  an  amount  of  suffering  and 
general  collapse  of  value,  the  like  of  which  none 
of  ns  have  ever  seen. 

'What  we  call  a  panic  is  usually  nino-tonths 
panic  and  one-tenth  fact. 

The  great  value  in  modem  commerce  is  con- 
fidence or  credit,  and  it  is  a  real  value.  When, 
by  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  thousand,  as  when 
tho  liife  and  Trust  Company  failed  in  '67,  there 
rises  in  a  great  multitude  of  minds  at  the  same 
instant,  suspicion,  distrust,  and  fear,  the  loss  of 
material  value  was,  let  us  say,  half  a  million. 
The  loss  of  credit  and  confidence  which  caused 
tho  whole  sphere  of  commerce  to  collapse 
mounted  up  to  hundreds  of  millions  in  its  costly 
consequences. 

But,  now,  in  this  present  case  the  actual  fact 
of  loss  amounts  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  value  destroyed.  If,  now,  we  destroy 
as  much  confidence  and  credit  in  proportion  as 
was  destroyed  in  '67,  depend  upon  it  we  are 
standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  mighty  collapse  in 
the  entire  commercial  world. 

Unt  I  am  not  without  hope,  nay  I  may  almost 
eay  expectation  that,  since  this  destruction  of 
value  in  Chicago  is  a  casualty  and  does  not  pro- 
voke the  disappointed  creditors  to  suspect  their 
debtors,  but  does  not  excite  an  instant  outgush 
of  sympathy  and  compassion — I  am  not  with- 
out expectation,  I  say,  that  the  destruction  will 


be  limited  to  material  value ;  that  compassion 
will  quench  the  fires  of  suspicion  ;  that  bankers 
and  capitalists  generally  will  trust  each  other 
more  than  they  ever  did  before,  instead  of  less  ; 
and  men  shall  see  that  the  commercial  world 
can  stand  a  loss  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
and  feel  it  less  than  when  they  lost  half  a  mil- 
lion and  credit  and  confidenoe  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  axe  able  to  weather  the  present  disaster 
without  wide-spread  financial  convulsion  and 
panic,  it  will  be  evidence  that  commercial  men 
and  capitalists  have  really  advanced  in  compre- 
hension and  magnanimity.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
best,  yet  not  be  surprised  at  the  worst. 

III.  I  would  have  you  notice  next,  the  prob- 
lem of  insurance  and  the  lessons  contained  in  it 
to  the  Christian  thinker. 

Set  down  the  loss  at  Chicago  at  two  hundred 
million  dollars.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  at 
what  figure  to  estimate  the  active  capital  of  the 
commercial  world.  Tt  must  extend  to  sums  so 
vast  that  were  I  to  speak  them  they  would 
mean  nothing.  Bat  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if 
the  world's  capital,  at  this  moment  could  be  as- 
sessed one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  proceeds 
of  tho  tax  laid  down  to  the  credit  of  Chicago,  it 
would  pay  her  entire  loss,  build  her  ruins,  and 
leave  her  richer  than  she  ever  was  before.  That 
is,  if  every  commercial  man  in  the  world  would 
put  in  half  a  cent  for  each  dollar  of  his  capital, 
Chicago  could  bo  rebuilt  three  or  fear  times 
over.  We  might  laugh  at  loss.  It  would  not 
be  felt. 

And  this,  you  perceive,  is  the  problem  of  in- 
surance. Those  companies  whose  business 
covers  so  large  a  teiritory  and  whose  capital 
mounts  up  to  so  many  millions  that  they  are 
able  to  draw  from  a  very  wide  area  of  income  to 
pay  their  losses  in  Chicago,  those  companies  can 
pay  and  keep  on  doing  business.  Younger  and 
smaller  companies,  whose  risks  cover  a  small 
territory  and  whose  capital  is  from  a  quarter  to 
a  half  million,  can  only  pour  their  pittance  of 
dollars  into  the  great  abyss — as  if  a  man  had 
gone  with  a  pailful  of  water  to  quench  the  fiie 
that  made  the  abyss.  Could  wo  have  turned  an 
ocean  of  water  on  to  the  raging  fire,  we  could 
have  put  it  out  Could  we  turn  an  ocean  of 
Christian  sympathy  on  to  the  ruins  made  by 
the  fire,  we  could  rebuild  them. 

Thus    you  perceive  that  insurance -•selfish 
business-like  insurance,  resolves  itself  into  a 
Christian  proceeding.    Jast  see  how  Christian, 
if  you  had  only  known  it. 

You  went  to  the  insurance  office  and  paid 
fifty  dollars  to  insure  your  house  against  loss  by 
fire.    I  do  not  eay  there  was  any  thing  Chris 
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tian  in  that,  bat  suppose  a  wider  thought  had 
been  in  your  heart  and  yon  had  said,  "  Some- 
body's house  is  sure  to  bum  np,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  my  full  share  in  making  up  loaa 
wherever  it  occurs ;  so  I  will  go  to  the  insurance 
office  and  not  wait  for  the  fire  to  take  place.  I 
wi}l  pay  iu-  my  fifty  dollars  and  tell  the  agent 
to  see  that  nobody  suffers  any  loss  by  fire.  So 
I  will '  make  iriends  of  the  mammon  of  unright- 
oonsness.' "  Do  you  not  see  that  what  we  have 
been  doing  during  the  past  week,  making  a  con- 
tribution to  relieve  Chicago,  is  only  the  same 
thing  that  we  have  been  doing  the  last  year  be- 
fore the  fire  when  we  paid  promiume  on  our  in- 
surances. The  millions  of  loss  paid  by  solvent 
companies  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  little 
premium-payments — in  other  words  we  con- 
tributed largely  to  help  Chicago,  before  Chicago 
met  her  loss !  The  only  difference  is  that  we  ' 
paid  more  liberally  to  save  ourselves  than  we 
would  to  save  others.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is 
not  Christian. 

Suppose,  then,  that  from  this  moment  all  men 
should  agree  to  art  like  brothers  and  help  one 
another  in  affliction  of  any  sort.  Do  you  not 
see  that  this  would  be  at  once  universal  insur- 
ance, universal  love,  universal  Christianity  P 

So,  slowly  aud  painfully,  cautiously  and  sel- 
fishly, the  wrath  of  man  is  praising  God.  And 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth  in  every  little 
device  of  safety  which  we  have  invented  for  our 
own  defense. 

And  now  in  view  of  the  varied  suggestions 
that  have  come  up  in  the  minds  of  the  benev- 
olent for  distributing  this  great  burden,  any 
one  of  which  are  almost  feasible,  I  would  have 
you: 

lY.  Notice  what  it  is  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  this  general  problem  of  insurance,  and  of 
magnificent  help  to  great  communities  suffering 
disaster.     Notice  it  and  note  it. 

I  have  heard  or  road  various  practicable 
devices  for  the  relief  of  Chicago.  It  would  be 
a  simple  thing  for  the  liCgislature  of  Illinois  to 
issue  fifty  million  bonds  running  ten  years — call 
them  Chicago  bonds;  or,  what  would  amount 
to  the  same  thing, -the  Legislature  might  in- 
dorse the  bonds  of  the  city  herself.  Our  Con- 
.grcss  at  its  coming  session  might  issue  a  hun- 
dred million  bonds;  or  might  return  to  cir- 
culation a  hundred  million  greenbacks,  estib- 
lishing  a  loan  office  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
lending  currency  at  long  times  and  low  rates. 
Or  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  a  dollar  might  be  laid 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
proceeds  handed  over  to  a  fund  for  the  use  of 


the  Chicago  sufftrers.  Hany  towns  have  alrcai)  j 
voted  quite  large  sums  to  be  raised  by  tax. 
And  finally,  as  wo  have  seen  under  my  U.t 
head,  if  men  were  only  ChristiAn  brotlierB,  a  so- 
ciety of  universal  insurance  might  go  int? 
operation  at  once,  and  every  human  being  is- 
sured  against  loss  by  fire  at  a  cost  fiar  less  thzz 
what  we  now  pay  for  imperfect  protection  ?A 
the  hands  of  smaller  companies. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  a  prudent  man  mat 
needs  shake  his  head  against  aU  these  prop^ 
sitions  f    The  answer  is,  that  as  yet  our  net  i- 
not  so  far  advanced  ]n*integrity  that  we  can  fur- 
nish the  requisite  number  of  men    to  handle 
these  immense  relief  funds  raised  by  organiza- 
tion and  indirect  tax,  without  absorbing,  not  t^^ 
say  embezzling  them.    Where  there  is  a  irZ- 
lion  dollars  to  be  spent,  thcro  will  be  found  ^rl- 
fish  men   scheming   for  commissionership?  t> 
superintend  the  spending;  not  that  they  n.sr 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  at  the  least  o>»t 
but  that  they  may  receive  the  largest  profit  t>/r 
lawfully  can  from  their  work  of  distributi  r. 
Where   the   carcass  is   there   the  eaglrs  &ii 
gathered  together.    I  care  not  how  holy  tb* 
cause,  whether  it  be  a  Methodist  Book  Concerr 
or  the  American  Tract  Society,  or  a  Mission^ 
Society,  when  its  financial  operations  read^  - 
half  million  or  a  million,  you  may  depend  c;  ^ 
it  that  selfish  and  dishonest  men  have  crept  ict 
that  great  society  and  so  thoroughly  infcst^J  r 
that  it  can  not  be  purged  in  any  way  excep*:  l; 
destruction. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  could  find,  h.'t.' 
glided  thereto  by  the  omniscienoe  of  God,  i-J:>' 
able  men  to  administer  the  nation's  bountr  t 
these  distressed  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  cv  n 
one  of  these  men  should  administer  the  ^sxrzr  &•'' 
great  personal  sacrifice,  there  would  be  in^taii'.; | 
raised  round  about  them  from  the  vast  pack 
hungry  outsiders  longing  to  get  in,  a  cir 
"fraud"  and  condemnation,  so  thatthelis:-! 
of  even  these  honest  administrators  woulu 
hindered  and  their  work  made  well  nigh 
possible  by  the  distrust  and  suspicion  where ^ 
we  visit  our  public  men. 

Here  are  two  great  ovils  which  have  c 
upon  us  of  which  I  shall  have  need  to  spt-^ 
you  again  ere  long.     One  is  that  so  few  o:  . 
public  men  deserve  to  bo  trusted ;  the  otbcr 
that  so  few  of  us  citizens  are  wiUing  to  trJ 
It  is  here  that  our  thoughtless  game  of  pol/ 
60  exciting  to  those  engaged  in  it,  has  s^-- 
dered  not  only  the  few  thousand  or  millivti- 
lars  that  aro  put  up  as  stakes,  but  what  i:  ^^' 
more  valuable,  has  squandered  the  character' 
reputation  of  our  public  men,  and  era^if^' 
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the  loyal  graces  which  ahoiild  belong:  to  trost- 
fal,  intelligent  citiaeofl. 

Yon  all  know  what  oantion  an  insurance 
ascent  has  need  to  practice  when  dealing  with 
many  classes  of  oar  fellow-citizens.  Yon  kx)ow 
that  no  company  is  willing  to  insure  up  to  the 
fidl  Yslne  of  possible  loss.  Why  is  it,  I  aak  yon, 
that  when  my  piano  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars, 
I  can  not  get  any  more  insurance  on  it  than 
( ight  hundred  P  I  answer,  because  the  directors 
of  our  companies  understand  human  nature, 
that  if  they  insure  pianos  or  other  property  to 
the  fall  TiJae,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
owners  would  gladly  sell  m  order  to  realise 
cash ;  and  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  sell  would 
be  to  bum  and  collect  the  insurance. 

Why  shall  not  our  Congress  issue  bonds  to 
relieve  Chicago  P  Answer,  because  many  mem- 
bars  of  Congress  are  already  widely  known  as 
jobhers  in  legislation,  and  the  fiscal  agents  of 
GoTemment  are  widely  known  as  being  many 
of  them  far  from  elean- handed.  Hence  all 
prudent  men  and  patriots,  when  a  proposal  '■ 
made  to  lay  a  tax  or  issue  bonds  to  relieye  this 
great  want  in  Chicago,  reply  ''No,  no.  This 
frivlng  gifts  by  Government  means  ten  cents  to 
the  soffering  and  ninety  cents  to  the  thieves." 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  our  philan- 
thropy and  desire  to  aid  our  fellow-men  when 
they  come  into  great  distress,  has  and  can  have 
no  advantage  of  organization.  It  can  not  avail 
itself  of  any  societies  on  a  large  scale.  We  can 
c^et  no  help  from  Government.  Alas  for  the 
lays  when  wise  men  have  need  to  say,  "  Let  us 
cave  as  little  in  the  hands  of  Government  as  we 
»n,  and  demit  as  much  as  possible  to  individual 
energy,  that  thus  selfishness  may  keep  guard 
igainst  knavery." 

If  you  ask  me,  then,  in  fewest  words  to  tell 
'ou  why  no  widely  organised  plans  of  relief  are 
•ossible  as  yet  among  men,  I  answer,  It  is  be- 
auso  organizations  are  officered  by  Tweeds  and 
^nnoUys  and  Hurphys  and  Hodges  and  Fow- 
its  and  Baileys ;  in  our  relation  to  public  affairs 
'o  have  all  gone  wrong,  placing  paity  fidelity 
igher  than  personal  integrity. 
At  the  risk  of  being  a  little  too  long,  I  will 
Id  furthei : 

T.  The  smoke  that  has  overhung  oxix  valley 
•r  these  many  days  was  a  swift  messenger  from 
any  scattered  fires.  If  you  have  noticed  the 
ttle  paragraphs  which  have. been  frequent  in 
tr  newspapers  of  late,  there  have  been  an  un- 
nxal  number  of  fires  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
td  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  destroying  many 
7es  and  reducing  thousands  to  want.  The 
arc  of  the  Chicago  firo  gathers  to  it  every  eye, 


and  the  hardest  hearted  are  a  little  softened  by 
the  spectacle  of  such  concentrated  suffering. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  truly 
thoughtful  Christian  can  not  escape  from  the 
distributed  sorrows  which  are  round  about  us 
every  day ;  and  the  compassion,  the  active  sym- 
pathy we  feel  toward  this  great  city  burned,  is 
a  sample  in  kind  of  the  perpetual  frame  of  mind 
of  a  true  Christian.  What  I  mean  is  this ;  in 
any  day  that  you  choose  to  select  if  God  were  to 
sweep  into  one  heap  all  the  suffering  and  disap- 
pointment, all  the  hunger  and  nakedness,  all 
the  sickness  and  bereavement,  all  the  violence 
and  casualties— in  a  single  word,  all  the  fcoe 
that  he  sees  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  alone,  this  heap  thus  gathered  would  well 
nigh  equal  the  glowing  beacon  of  distress  which 
has  arrested  every  eye  daring  the  past  week. 

It  is  well  perhaps  that  we  do  not  and  can  not 
feel  the  real  facts  every  day  that  we  live  of 
human  sorrow.  But  it  is  well  for  th6  thought- 
ful Christian  not  infrequently,  especially  in  the 
days  of  his  transient  prosperity,  to  look  upon 
the  woe  of  our  fellow-men  as  God  looks  upon  it, 
and  by  it  be  certified  of  two  things ;  first,  that 
a  curse  will  attend  upon  my  luxory  while  my 
brother,  a  son  of  God,  is  suffering  want;  and, 
second,  that  the  time  for  our  out-blossoming,  like 
the  prairies  in  spring,  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
highest  culture,  is  not  yet  come.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  the  great  Redeemer,  is  yet  redeeming, 
and  we  are  not  our  own.  Ko  man  that  would 
be  a  Christian  can  possibly  live  for  himself. 
He  is  loss  than  a  man  who  can  have  heard  and 
not  felt  the  woe  of  Chicago  during  the  past 
week.  Equally  is  he  less  than  a  man — far  loss 
than  a  Christian  man,  who  is  not  sometimes  and 
often  overpowered  and  oppressed  by  the  woe  of 
mankind  which  brought  Josns  Christ  from 
Heaven. 

But  some  of  you  may  be  feeling  that,  after  all 
you  have  not  heard  a  Christian  sermon  this 
morning,  but  only  a  rambling  lecture  of  geogra- 
phy, political  economy,  politics,  and  philan- 
thropy. Where  is  the  Christian  thought?  I 
ask  you  to  read  to-day  as  you  have  time  the 
Book  of  Revelation  from  chapter  eighteen  to 
the  end,  and  you  shall  there  see  two  great  cities 
in  contrast— one,  Babylon,  the  other,  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  these  two  pictures  are  the 
most  detailed  and  highly-colored  pictures  that 
wo  have  in  the  Bible,  of  Heaven  as  contrasted 
with  this  life. 

It  is  in  our  great  cities  now,  that  Satan  works 
out  his  most  brilliant  and  plausible  results. 
You  know  how  strongly  the  city  attracts  the 
country.     Yet  it  is  an  attraction  to  excitement. 
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dissipation,  shortened  life,  and  tmspcaVablo  cor« 
ruptions. 

But  by  and  by—  bo  mns  the  promise,  there  is 
to  be  a  city  with  foundations,  which  shall 
gather  in  the  redeemed  and  the  deserving  from 
all  lands.  The  citizens  shall  he  closely,  com- 
p^tly  organized.  But  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
corruption,  cruel  competitions,  secret  wrongs, 
falsohoods,  and  hardness  of  heart.  The  city 
shall  come  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven.  The 
citizens  shall  be  trusting  and  trustworthy. 
Patan's  counterfeits  shall  be  overthrown  with 
him — ^his  Babylons  overturned.  The  genuine 
city  of  God  established. 

— A  Christian  is  one  who  conforms  to  his 
coming  citizenship— and  ia  not  spotted  by  the 
city  ways  of  to-day. 

.  Therefore,  while  the  men  of  Chicago  are  run- 
ning hither  aad  thither  along  their  hot  streets 
and  eyeing  their  smoking  ruins;  while  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  ore  scarcely  less  ai&icted  by 
the  survey  of  their  helplessness  under  a  corrupt 
and  thieving  government,  which  is  a  terror  to 
tbo  good  and  a  rewarder  of  evil ;  I  have,  if  you 
plnaso  to  call  it  so,  dreamed  of  the  Christian 
city — the  city  thriving  by  legitimate  commerce, 
and  not  bloated  with  tolls  and  taxes  extorted  by 


might,  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  of  qu 
standing  shoulder  to  shonlder  to  ward  off  danger 
or  remedy  loss  by  universal  insurance. 

I  have  thought  to  quicken  in  you  a  sense  oi 
our  possibilities  as  a  race ;  a  sense  of  Ibe  fid 
that  self-love  is  sooner  or  later  suicidal ;  to  sbov 
yon  that  integrity  lost,  breeds  distrust;  and  dis- 
trust separates  men  and  makes  long  pzosperitie> 
impossible,  and  works  of  splendid  philantbrop.^ 
impracticable. 

I  entreat  you  believe  in  cities.  Not  in 
Chicagos,  New  Yotks,  and  similar  Babylonv 
but  in  the  city  of  God.  I  entreat  you  sobelieTi? 
in  the  city  of  God,  that  like  Daniel  in  Babjlor.. 
however  high  your  standing  here,  you  shall  U 
known  as  a  Christian  citizen — many  times  In 
the  day  praying  with  windows  open  toward  tic 
Holy  City. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  meek  shall  yet  inbcr.! 
the  earth,  the  poor  in  spirit  Heaven—asd  tt% 
puro  in  heart  shall  see  God. 

Bo  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,  hat  lie  vr 
transformed  in  the  spirits  of  your  minds,  tiu,; 
ye  may  prove  what  is  the  acoeptable  will  o: 
God  concerning  you — a  citisenahip  in  tJk. 
heavenly  city. 
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Abnormal    Longevity    of   Man 


BT  B.   KAT  LAKKBSTBB.  B.  A.,  OXFOBD. 


A  FEW  words  remain  to  be  said  on  this 
subject  from  a  general  point  of  view.  It 
has  been  often  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Longevity  by  able  writers  and  curiouB  specu- 
lators. An  article  in  The  Quarterly  Iteviow  of 
January,  1868,  and  one  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view of  April,  1869,  contain  details  on  this  mat- 
ter which  it  would  be,  on  that  account.,  super- 
fluous to  introduce  here,  and  which,  moreover, 
have  a  very  restricted  interest.  Abnormal  lon- 
gevity must  not  bo  confused  with  normal  po- 
tential, longevity,  nor  even  with  absolute  poten- 
tial longevity.  There  is  a  normal  potential 
height  for  various  groups  and  classes  of  men, 
namely,  that  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
roach,  accidents  of  death,  etc.,  being  avoided. 
There  is  an  absolute  potential  height,  the  great- 
est height  which  any  one  man  of  such  a  group, 


under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  coold  Ir 
expected  to  attain ;   and  there  is  the  abaorcr^ 
height  of  the  giant,  extending  even  to  tii* 
feet,  and  recognized  as  monstrous.    Jvasi  so  v:'- 
longevity,  there  are  three  such  terms  posEt>. 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  &  priori  reason  for  «• 
eluding  the  last  or  abnormal  longevity  fw" 
recognition.     Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  sm- 
others have  endeavored  to  throw  doubt  on  i- 
possibility  of  man's  longevity  exceeding  ''^ 
hundred  years.     Though  it  has  been  cVii> 
shown  that  tho  cases  of  Jenkins,  Parr,  and  c- 
ers,  rest  on  no  proper  evidence,  and  are  q^- 
inadmisaible  as  proofs  of  excessive  long^^ " 
yet  Sir  George  appears  to  have  rushed  iat^ 
fanciful  conclusion  in  aibitrarily  limiting  s »' 
to  ono  hundred  years :  the  fascination  of  "•-* 
bora  has  had  some  share  in  this.    There  urs  «^ 
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authenticated  cases  of  persons  who  have  ex- 
ceeded ilie  age  of  one  hundred  years,  attested 
hv  the  registration  at  haptism,  which  is  what 
the  opponents  of  man's  possihly  exceeding  thir- 
ty-six thon.«and  five  hundred  and  odd  days  of 
existence  hare  always  demanded.  There  is  the 
case  of  Miss  Boillie,  sister  of  Dr^  Baillie,  of  Mr. 
Sholdham  of  Marlesford  Hall,  who  took  the 
chair  at  a  dinner  g^ren  to  his  tenants  on  his 
one  hundredth  hirthday,  and  lived  two  years 
subsequenily.  Of  this  case,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cordy  Jeaffreson,  has  h^en  good  enough  to  give 
me  the  following  sketch:    . 

"  The  old  man  lived  at  Marlesford — not  at 
Martleaham — famous  in  history  for  its  Bad  Lion; 
aind  he  certainly  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  two  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Baptized  at  Beccles,  in  BafiEblk,  in  July,  1743, 
William  Shuldkam  died  in  May,  1845.  The 
exact  date  of  his  htrth  I  do  not  know,  hut  I 
presume  that  it  preceded  kis  haptism  long 
enough  to  entitle  kim  to  he  credited  with  hav- 
ing lived  into  bis  one  hundred  and  third  year, 
the  age  which  he  is  represented  in  ohituary  no- 
tices to  have  attained.  That  the  above-men- 
tioned were  the  dates  of  his  baptism  and  death, 
yon  may  he  confident.  The  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  his  one  hundredth  year  took  place 
<on  July  22,  I84S,  when  a  great  gathering  of  the 
^pntry  and  humble  folk  of  the  neighborhood 
icatated  at  Marlesford  Hall,  and  had  sports  in 
the  paik.  If  thai  celebration  took  place  ou 
the  actual  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  was  some 
two  months  under  one  hundred  and  two  at  his 
death.  So  that  your  statement  may  be  unas- 
sailable, you  had  better  speak  only  of  the  dates 
of  bis  baptism  and  death,  tmless  you  make  in- 
quiries at  Becelee. 

William  8huldkam*s  circumstanees  and  hab- 
its of  life  were  favorable  to  health.  An  ener- 
^tic  but  net  everworked  roan,  he  drove  a  capi- 
tal huscuess  as  a  csuutry  attorney,  at  Wickham 
Market  and  Saxmnadhan.  A  lover  of  country 
sports,  he  had  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a 
hoase  in  the  country,  first  at  Carlton  Cross,  a 
Tnile  out  of  Saxmumdham;  and  secondly,  at 
Marlesford,  where  he  built  a  handsome  hall, 
•which,  together  with  its  small  but  picturesquo 
^rk,  may  be  commended  as  one  of  the  best 
county  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wick- 
bam  Market  Ue  retained  his  faculties  up  to 
his  last  illness,  which  did  not  cover  more  than 
a  woek  or  so,  writing  letters  with  a  firm,  clear 
liand,  and  managing  his  affairs  until  the  last 
days  of  existence.  Every  successive  decade  of 
bis  career  saw  him  a  wealthier  man.  He  never 
knew  seiious  care:  was  active,  and  of  what  in 


hit  day  of  universal   drunkenness  was  deemed 
temperate  habits. 

By  referring  to  Davy's  *  Suffolk  Collections,* 
pedigree  'Shuldham'  (British  Museum),  you 
may  ascertain  that  the  Shuldhams  were,  upon 
'the  whole,  given  to  longevity.  The  centena- 
rian's grandfather  completed  his  eighty-sixth 
year.  The  said  centenarian  married  early  in 
life  my  father's  first-cousin,  Mary  Barber,  of 
Boyton,  who  survived  her  husband  and  died 
considerably  more  than  ninety  years  old  ;  and 
the  vigorous  constitution  and  tenacity  of  life  of 
these  long-lived  parents  were  transmitted  in 
some  degree  to  two  of  their  offspring.  The 
centenarian  had  by  Mary  Barber  four  children , 
William  Abraham  Shuldham,  who  lived  to  see 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  though  ho  soff'dred  irom 
epilepsy  more  violently  than  any  other  epileptio 
patient  I  have  ever  known ;  his  fits  were  frequent 
and  inordinately  violent,  but  did  not  kill  him 
till  he  was  seventy-three;  Lemuel,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  Fjcances  Mary,  a  married 
woman,  who  died  at  forty -two,  after  giving  birth 
to  several  children ;  and  Louisa,  a  spinster,  who 
was  borm  December  23, 1791,  and  still  lives,  a 
very  vigorous  woman  for  one  of  her  years.*' 

lam  also  indebted  to  Mr. Cordy  Jeaffreson 
for  a  notice  of  the  case  of  the  father  of  the  Be  v. 
Thomas  Hart  Davios,  Chaplain  at  the  Dockyard, 
Portsmouth,  in  1800.  This  gentleman  died  at 
the  auppmtd  age  oj  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  but  hie 
afe  wat  aftenoard  investigated  and  found  to  be  only 
one  hundred  and  nine. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  informs  me  that  last  sum- 
mer he  breakfasted  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
America,  with  a  British  officer,  whose  commis- 
sion proved  him  to  be  one  hundred  and  four 
years  of  age.  Sir  Heury  also  has  evidence  of  a 
case  in  which  the  age  of  one  hundred  aad 
eleven  years  was  reached. 

On  d  priori  grounds  we  have  seen  no  reason 
to  believe  that  man  should  not  have  a  higher 
longevity  than  one  hundred  years  as  a  mon- 
strous and  abnormal  phenomenon^  and  on  this 
consideration  we  may  not  be  indispose  1  to  ac- 
cept statements  as  to  agos  as  great  as  one  hun- 
dred and  tea,  or  even  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  being  attained,  even  though  such  an  oc- 
currence were  not  absolutely  demonstrated  and 
proved. 

The  expenditure  in  implied  dietiueiitn,  and  the 
generative  expenditure  implied  in  twenty-two 
children,  the  offspring  of  a  lady  who  certainly 
was  alive  in  her  ono  hundredth  year,  can  not  be 
held  to  militate  against  the  general  law.  These 
are  isolated  cases,  where  unusual  vigor  (t.  e. 
abundant  "  matter  of  life")  has  increased  loo^ 
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gevity  and  the  other  qiuatities  stmultaneoiisly. 
There  is  not  a  saffioient  number  of  trustworthy 
records  of  cases  of  high  longevity  to  make  an 
extended  testing  by -them  of  the  oondnsions 
arrived  at  as  to  oauses  faYoriag  longevity,  likely 
to.be  of  any  real  value. 

In  the  ooane  of  what  has  been  written,  the 
exceedingly  involved  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  abseooeof  ail  but  the  fewest  data  as  to  com- 
parative longevity,  have  been  made  sufficiently 
apparent.  It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  subject 
that  we  would  gladly  direct  attention,  as  the 


cau»e  of  indefinite  and  speculative  chaiaoter  in 
an  essay  treating  of  it  It  is  hoped  that  in  in- 
dicating possible  lines  of  produetive  ioquiri- 
and  in  pointing  to  the  more  prominent  and  n- 
mediable  gaps  in  information,  some  more  pno- 
tical  result  has  been  attained. 

It  would  have  been  posBible  no  doubt  to  cany 
mere  speculation  into  greater  detail  than  ba» 
been  attempted,  as  to  the  infiuenoee  affectiTt; 
longevity  in  man,  but  the  facts,  such  as  ibi-:. 
are,  seem  fairly  to  admit  of  no  more  positive  ia- 
lerences  than  have  bean  given. 


••••- 
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Down    in   the    Heart. 


XT  LiniA  M.  MIUJIBSL 

"T^Owji  in  the  heart  glows  many  a  geok, 
-^^^  That  never  is  seen  by  eyej  of  men  ; 
Yet  shines  most  pure,  in  its  cell  so  deep, 
Where  angels  ho^  their  bright  wateh  Iseepu 

In  vBso  of  the  heart  blooms  many  a  flower. 
Exhaling  ks  sweets  each  bitter  hour  ; 
It  has  dew  and  sun   and  skies  of  its  owny 
That  flower  in  the  heart  so  fair  and  lone. 

There's  many  a  star  in  the  heart's  pare  sky. 
Unseen  and  un watched  by  the  careless  eyo  ; 
Yet  brighter  it  grows,  till  radiant  gleams 
That  star  in  the  heart  with  aelestial  beama. 

Above  Ambition's  highest  ftight^ 
Beyond  the  stars  eerene  and  bright, 
Pazaling  Shekinah,  radiant  lights 
Beets  on  the  leoe  sonradoadlMa  nights 

In  each  el  ay  casket,  fiazl  and  plain, 
Ko  human  heart  shall  beat  in  vain ; 
Divine  Appraiser,  in  the  dark. 
Carves  on  each  soal  Hi^  private  mark. 


Kor  flower,  nor  gem,  nar  star  of  soul 

Hay  leave  a  trace  on  mortal  scroll ; 
Vailed  flower,  lone  star,  and  hidden  gecM 
Shall  graeo  Yalhalla*'a  diadoma. 
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THEORIES    PUT    IN    PRACTICE? 
Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife. 


EBITBD  BT  MBS.   H.    O.   BIBD8ALL. 


Thvbhut.  Jum  14. 

LENA  Willis  lias  left  us  to-day,  and  I  miss 
her  very  much.  In  many  characters  the 
Bocial  element  is  ao  well  developed  as  to  require 
no  noltivation ;  but  others  are  so  constituted  that 
they  need  little  society,  and  consequently  fall 
into  the  habit  of  withdrawing  too  much  to 
IhomEelres,  and  I  am  one  of  these.  To  such 
persons  companionship  is  a  necessary  good.  I 
often  wish  that  society  was  constituted  differ- 
ently. In  country  places  we  are  getting  more 
settled  in  the  habit  of  visiting  only  upon  invita- 
tion. We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go  when  and 
where  we  please,  for  we  might  inconvenience 
the  one  whom  we  wish  to  visit.  At  the  last 
meeting  nf  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  I 
proposed  this  subject  for  consideration,  and  yes* 
tcrday  it  was  discussed.  Some  of  the  ladies 
maintained  that  they  never  make  any  formality 
of  inviting  guests,  that  they  receive  and  enter- 
lain  them  as  simply  as  if  they  came  unexpect- 
edly. This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  not  the  usnal  custom.  Elaborate  prepara- 
tion is  the  common  consequence  of  formal  invi- 
tation, and  such  preparation  is  formidable,  alike 
from  its  trouble  and  expense.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  informal  visits  are  the  most  agree- 
able, and  we  all  promised  to  do  what  we  can  to 
break  down  the  custom  of  partif»f  and  to  build 
up  that  of  freer  and  more  natural  intercourse  in 
our  own  small  sphere.  The  old  and  oft-repeated 
eimile  of  a  stone  dropped  in  the  water  recurs  to 
me — but  it  is  one  of  those  comparisons  which 
will  bear  repeating.  Indeed  the  repetition  of 
any  good  thing  is  endurable,  if  we  only  remem- 
ber that  every  thing  is  new  at  some  time  to 
some  one. 

The  analogy  is  complete  in  this  simile,  for 
every  one  has  noticed  how  circle  follows  circle 
in  the  water,  after  the  dropping  in  of  a  stone, 
ever  enlarging  and  extending,  and,  in  a  similar 
manner,  how  example  repeats  itself  in  ceaseless 
circles  until  it  is  beyond  our  notice. 

Friday,  June  15. — We  visited  this  afternoon 
at  Aunt  Minerva's  for  the  first  time.  Beaooo* 
Brown  has  a  widowed  daughter-in-law  living 
with  him,  so  sick  with  consumption  that  she 
needs  the  tenderest  care  and  sympathy.  Aunt 
Minerva  seems  to  disapprove  of  her  delicate 


state.  I  hope  that  I  do  Aunt  Minerva  injustice, 
but  I  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  she 
looks  upon  weakness  and  sickness  as  almost 
sins.  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  look  as  if  she  were 
either  physically  or  morally  able  to  resist  the 
ponderous  pressure  of  such  character  as  Aunt 
Minerva's.  If  I  can  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted to  allow  it,  I  will  give  Mrs.  Smith  a 
little  sympathetic  counsel  which  may  be  of  use 
to  her. 

Sunday,  June  17. — I  snatch  a  few  minutes 
from  company  for  my  journal.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tyndall  arrived  last  evening  with  their  two 
daughters  to  spend  a  few  days.  They  are  old 
friends  of  Henry.  I  found  in  the  morning  that 
none  of  the  ladies  cared  to  go  to  church,  and,  at 
first,  I  had  doubts  as  to  my  own  course. 

In  ordinary  matters  the  laws  of  etiquette 
should  be  observed  by  us ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  should  not  be  consulted  in  a  case  like 
this.  Taking  Henry  aside,  I  held  a  short  con- 
sultation with  him,  in  which  we  agreed  that  I 
had  better  waive  all  rules  and  do  that  which 
seemed  to  me  best.  I  therefore  went  to  church, 
and  left  alt  the  ladies  at  home. 

Mr.  Tyndall  went  with  us,  and  expressed 
himself  as  much  pleased  with  the  service  and 
sermon,  to  the  former  of  which  he  is  unaccus- 
tomed. They  are  very  interesting  people,  re- 
fined, cultivated,  and  kindly,  but  their  influences 
and  surroundings  have  been  such  that  they  have 
no  particular  religious  bias. 

Mondtty,  June  18.— This  morning  Mr.  Tyndall 
went  with  Henry  on  his  professional  round ^  and 
Mrs.  Tyndall  and  her  daughters  rode  with  me 
to  the  top  of  Eldon  Hill,  from  which  we  have 
such  a  oharming  prospect.  We  went  up  through 
the  Middle  Gorge  which  abounds  in  scenes 
picturesque  enough  to  satisfy  an  artist's  eye. 
My  favorite  one  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge, 
where  there  is  an  old  saw-mill  with  an  artisti- 
cally deserted,  ruined  air,  and  a  lovely  mill- 
stream  which  trickles  its  way  over  the  roughest 
and  prettiest  of  beds.  The  ladies  were  delighted 
with  this  view,  and  it  recalled  to  them  various 
foreign  scenes,  which  were  brought  before  me 
with  that  freshness  and  vividness  which  is  sel- 
dom a  characteristic  of  written  descriptions  of 
travel. 
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When  I  was  rocalled  homeward  by  tbe  time, 
it  was  almost  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I  came 
down  to  the  prosaic  getting  of  a  dinner  for  hun- 
gry mortals ;  but  this  feeling  I  quickly  routed, 
and  three  hours  afterward  took  genuine  pleasure 
in  setting  before  my  guests  a  dinner  of  which  I 
was  not  ashamed. 

Tuesday^  June  19. — I  find  upon  further  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  Tyndall,  that  she  is  a 
practical,  and,  although  so  intellectual  and 
highly  cultivated,  does  not  despise  a  knowledge 
of  the  smaller  needs  of  life.  She  gave  me  an 
amusing  description  of  one  of  her  acquaintances 
this  morning.  She  is  an  intelligent  person,  and 
holds  herself  entirely  aloof  from  a  knowledge  of 
those  things  which  it  is,  in  almost  all  cases, 
necessary  to  know  at  some  time  of  life.  Not 
long  since  this  lady,  for  the  first  time,  was  left 
entirely  without  help.  She  contrived  to  prepare 
something  for  her  husband  and  children  to  eat, 
as  long  as  her  pupply  of  dishes  lasted,  and  then, 
what  did  she  do  ?  The  natural  answer  would 
be—she  washed  the  dishes  and  commenced 
again — ^but  no—she  sat  her  down  and  wept! 
The  relation  of  this  incident  naturally  led  us  to 
the  inevitable  servant  question.  Mrs.  Tyndall 
agreed  with  me  that  much  of  the  demoralization 
of  servants  may  be  attributed  to  the  so  general 
departure  from  our  former  simple  state  of  living. 
Hundreds  of  families  are  sufiering  to-day  tbe 
evil  consequences  of  aping  the  customs  of  a 
state  of  society  which  was  not  a  suitable  model 
for  us.  The  thousands  of  people  who  were 
made  rich  by  our  late  war,  were  mainly  of  that 
class  who  believe  the  essentials  of  position  to  be 
money,  houses,  land,  carriages,  and  servants. 
Many  of  them  are  groaning  to-day  at  the  sight 
of  their  households  cared  for  in  the  most  ineffi- 
cient manner,  by  from  three  to  six  servants,  and 
think  with  mournful  longing  of  the  days  when 
their  work  was  well  done  by  one.  If  they  wore 
alone  aflfeoted  by  this  evil,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad ;  but  the  truth  is  that  they  have  brought  a 
euxse  upon  all  the  households  of  the  land.  We 
can  not  foresee  the  result,  but  think  there  will 
be  little  restoration  to  comfort,  until  we,  as  a 
people,  return  to  that  republican  simplicity 
which  was  once,  and,  we  trust,  may  be  again 
the  glory  of  our  land.  Mrs.  Tyndall  has  an 
establishment  of  three  servants,  and,  so  far,  has 
had  little  trouble  with  them ;  she  holds  herself 
in  readiness,  however,  for  disturbance  of  the 
domestic  peace,  and  says  that  her  first  step  will 
be  to  diminish  her  number  of  servants  to  one,  or, 
if  necessary,  to  none.  She  feels  herself  and 
daughters  to  be  perfectly  independent.     She 


told  me  an  instance  of  love  of  system  in  one  of 
her  servants,  which  sounded  very  funny  in  th*- 
recital,  but  must  have  been  a»  annoying  at  thr 
time  of  its  occurrence.    Mr.  Tyndall  had  hf-':n 
kept  up  very  late  fer  several  nights  by  preisa  of 
business,  until  he  was  so  completely  wom-o- 
that  he  spent  one  day  at  home  to  reomit.     11^ 
went  to  his  room  in  the  forenoon  hoping  to  cl«>  c 
oir  some  of  his  excessive  fatigue.    H«i  was  sor^ 
asleep  and  dreaming  of  being  shrouded  and  hir 
face  covered  for  burial ;  he  even  heard  the  car- 
riages rolling  and  rumbling  along  the  atr^tt^ 
and  felt  the  rattling  and  jolting  of  the  h^ary. 
Awaking  to  consciousness,  he  found  a  sheet  ov^r 
his  face;   throwing  it  off,  he  discovered  t'^ 
cause  of  his  dream.    The  chambermaid,  rath  r 
than  depart  from  the  systematic  routine  of  b'-r 
work,  had  covered  him  from  the  dust  and  h  id 
treated  him  to  a  ride  round  the  room  that  ft\*: 
might  sweep  under  the  bed.    His  state  of  mic  u 
is  imaginable — ^he  jumped  up,  rushed  down  t  ^ 
the  parlor,  darkened  the  windows,  and  agifi 
addressed  himself  to  sleep.    This  time  be  tri< 
aroused  by  a  glare  of  light,  and  he  found  th:.' 
his  enemies,  the  chambermaid  and  broom,  Iii 
followed  him.    He  then  made  war  upon  tb  ^ 
with  a  volley  of  words,  which  had  the  effect   >: 
gaining  for  him  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  hou 

Saturday^  June  23. — The  Tyndalls  have  U  r. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hutton  spent  last  evening  w:* 
us.  I  had  asked  Mrs.  Hutton  to  bring  some  . 
her  delightful  foreign  stereoscopic  views ;  ariL 
as  we  looked  at  them,  I  had  a  rich  feast.  Tr.. 
pictures  are  exquisite  in  themselveff,  and  illoi- 
trated  by  the  stories  and  descriptions  of  sm:':. 
people  as  these  friends,  they  become  livi-u- 
realities.  What  a  dismal  feeling  of  lonelice-vi 
attacks  one  when  she  is  first  left  alone  by  tL<. 
departure  of  visitors  I  I  must  do  something  t; 
occupy  me  until  this  feeling  passes  away. 

Evening, — Henry  told  me  thia  aftemovm  of  i 
sick  family  whom  he  thought  in  neod  of  thi.* 
delicate  cookery  so  acceptable  to  the  convnU  to- 
eing invalid.  So  I  spent  tw6  or  three  hours  a 
preparing  delicacies  for  them.  I  at  the  san 
time  made  a  bowl  of  custard  for  one  of  Ma*!;;'- 1 
friends  who  has  been  very  sick,  and  la  now  {;•.-:• 
ting  well.  Madge  was  quito  troubled  at  n:,r 
taking  as  much  pains  with  the  latter  as  t'  - 
former — she  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  t  • 
make  a  difference  in  tbe  preparation  of  food  <*  r 
rich  and  poor. 

Madge  is  very  fond  of  aasistanee  in  her  UIm^t  - 
While  her  work  was  made  harder  by  the  pn- 
ence  of  company,  she  impressed  all  the  lit:- 
boys  who  came  to  tho  bouse  for  milk  into  1  .* 
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cTvice,  rewarding  them  with  sucli  odds  and 
nds  BLS  aro  dear  to  boys'  hearts,  Sho  makes  one 
omcr  of  the  tahle-drawer  a  depository  for 
tringd,  bits  of  leather,  pins,  etc.,  etc  If  she  has 
nr  candy,  nuts,  or  fniit  given  her,  they  find 
livir  way  to  her  store,  and  are  all  saved  for  her 
asistants. 
11  cr  morning  salutation  to  them  iS|  "Now 
tres  the  byes  for  me ;  jist  fetch  the  poor  owld 
Liid  a  pail  of  wather,  and  shore,  l*il  do  as 
mch  for  ye.  Here,  byes,  byes,  to  wurik,  ivry 
L^aUy  wa^  av  ye — no  laay  byes  in  this  house— 
kTv  ono  has  to  wnrrk — run  and  fetch  me  some 
ood,  an'  I'll  remimber  ye  with  the  first  money 
Qnda  in  the  ashes."  Her  Michael  was  received 
ngraciously  by  her  when  he  made  his  usual 
Wit  on  Sunday  last.  The  cats  spent  a  happy 
nd  pciicefnl  afternoon,  but  poor  Michael  had  no 
[^5t.  Madge  attacked  him  in  this  wise,  '*  An' 
hat  are  ye  comin'  here  for  onoe  a  week ;  faith, 
:/  ain't  there  enough  av  gnrrls  that  wud  like  to 
;c  the  face  av  ye,  widout  yer  showin'  it  where 
:'s  not  wanted  f  An'  ye  need  be  oomin'  no  more, 
know  about  ye.  Wasn't  Bridget  Higgins  a 
^Uln*  me  but  a  week  ago  that  she  had  seen  ye 
1  the  owld  counthry,  an'  that  ye  loft  a  wife  an' 
iirco  childers  afther  ye  ?" 
This  was  too  much  for  even  Irish  human 
ature,  and  Michael  ran  wildly  from  the  house 
rith  Madge  in  close  pursuit  He  yielded  to  the 
crsuaaive  influence  of  her  coaxing  tongue,  and 
L>tumed  to  talk  over  the  matter  in  a  calmer 
My.  This  evening  Michael  has  come  to  tell 
ladgo,  that,  on  his  way  home  on  Sunday,  he 
lot  tbo  offending  Bridget  and  accused  her  of 
iLsi  Tying  about  him. 

She  at  once  retracted,  saying  that  she  had 
niver  said  a  word,  and  niver  laid  eyes  upon  his 
icj  until  she  saw  him  three  weeks  before  at 
Its.  Malone's  party.''  Ho  then  wrote  to  some 
icnds  in  New  York  for  evidence  as  to  his  char- 
L  tcr ;  this  was  immediately  given,  and  he  came 
>-night  with  a  very  satisfactory  letter  which  I 
'OS  privileged  to  read.  Madge  was  gracious  for 
alf  an  hour,  and  then  ordered  Michael  off,  tell* 
ig  him  that  *'  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  any 
Qo,  that  she  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of 
cTsolf,  that  she  had  a  good  home,  and  no  notion 
f  lavin'  it  for  the  likes  o'  him." 
Of  coarse  he  departed  in  anger,  but  I  think 
lero  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  be  seen  again 
n  Sunday.  The  Irish  will  continue  to  afford 
musement  as  long  as  there  are  any  of  the 
atives  left.  I  imagine  that,  in  the  course  of 
ears,  they  will  lose  something  of  their  national 
oouliaritxes  by  contact  with  American  char- 
ctcr  and  influenoes.  | 


Monday^  Jun$  25.— What  interesting  and 
amusing  characters  we  find  in  our  daily  walk,  if 
we  only  keep  our  mental  vision  dear!  I  have 
gradually  become  acquainted  with  the  sexton  of 
our  church,  and  find  him  very  entertaining. 
He  is  extremely  observant,  and  looks  with  utter 
contejipt  upon  what  he  considers  the  follies  of 
the  present  day.  A  limited  number  of  fur- 
belows and  flounces  worn  by  a  person  whom  he 
likes  are  overlooked,  but  let  the  same  number 
appear  upon  some  young  girl  who  has  offended 
him  by  her  giddy  ways,  and  his  disapproval  is 
intense.  He  is  short  of  stature,  and  walks  with 
an  air  of  determination  to  get  on  rapidly,  but  is 
prevented  in  carrying  out  his  intentions  by  the 
shortness  of  his  legs.  It  is  painfully  amusing  to 
see  an  unlucky  dog  venture  into  the  church 
during  service,  for  Mr.  Nelson  has  but  one  way 
of  ejecting  them,  a  method  which  effectually  in- 
terferes with  one  8  devotional  feeliog.  He  fol- 
lows a  dog  up  or  down  the  aisle  with  his  brisk, 
decided  walk,  until  he  gets  within  exact  kick- 
ing distance,  and  then  kicks.  The  suffering  dog 
vanishes  through  the  door  with  a  yelp  of  pain, 
and  the  sexton  resumes  his  seat  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  has  added  another  link  to  his  chain 
of  wcll-porformed  duties.  One  always  wishes 
that  this  time  the  dog  may  escape  him,  but 
this  may  not  be,  for  he  is  as  inexorable  as  Victor 
Hugo's  Javert,  and  long  practice  has  made  him 
perfect  in  his  aim.  He  is  very  fond  of  music, 
and  for  a  man  of  his  limited  cultivation,  has  ex- 
cellent taste.  Yesterday  morning  I  went  to 
church  early,  that  I  might  enjoy  a  little  time  in 
playing  upon  the  organ.  I  did  not  find  my 
usual  small  boy,  and  Mr.  Nelson  kindly  offered 
to  blow  the  organ  for  me.  Discovering  him  to 
be  just  in  the  humor  for  talking,  I  encouraged  it 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  some  of  his  views.  He  fell 
upon  a  very  common  topic  with  him,  the  follies 
of  the  present  race  of  young  ladies.  **  Why,  Miss 
Sanbo'n,  it  do  seem  to  me  sometimes  as  if  ev'ry 
thin'  was  diflferent  from  the  time  when  I  was 
young.  For  my  part  I  don't  see  what's  to  be- 
come of  the  gals  and  boys,  most  specially  the 
gals,  for  they's  the  wust.  A  runnin'  the  streets 
from  momin'  till  night,  their  heads  full  of 
notbin'  but  dress  and  airs.  That  ain't  the  way 
I  brought  up  my  gals — none  of  'em  could  go  a 
flounoin'  round  as  the  gals  do  now.  There's 
Jessie  Lane,  now— ^A^  knows  how  to  behave  her- 
self, and  Mary  Hntton,  too— -you  never  see  them 
wrigglin'  and  twistin'  along  as  so  many  of  the 
g^ls  do,  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  eels  with 
clothes  onto  'em.  I  wonder  sometimes  how 
they  manage  to  keep  their  clothes  fastened  to 
'em.    Now  folks  finds  fisult  with  me,  'cause  I 
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don't  come  to  Com  m  anion,  but,  bless  me,  I  can't 
kneol  down  and  say  that  I'm  an  unworthy, 
miserable  sinner,  and  hear  thorn  gals  all  around 
me  savin'  the  same  word&  and  not  meanin'  on 
'om.  Up  they  gets  from  their  kneeSt  jist  as 
vain  as  ever,  and  seems  to  think  nothin'  more 
about  their  bein'  sinners  until  the  next  time 
they  comes  to  church." 

Here  was  the  same  jumble  of  notions  of  ri|?ht 
and  wrong  which  is  so  common  in  people  of  far 
more  intelligence  and  culture  than  Mr.  Nelson* 
It  may  be  found  in  almost  all  minds  in  different 
degrees.  Many  thoughts  crowded  upon  me, 
some  on  the  sexton's  side,  for  he  was  partially 
right— there  is  too  much  vanity  and  show  and 


trifling  in  the  world;  but  some  also  for  th{ 
other  side,  for  young  people  must  have  the: 
time  of  being  young  and  joyful  and  menr.  ai: 
under  the  lightest  exterior  there  mar  Ve  a  ir  rd 
which  shall  ripen  in  time  into  great  beaniv  utl 
worth  of  character. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  at  least  wrong  in  taking  tb: 
actions  of  others  as  an  excuse  for  his  own  ivn- 
liction  in  duty.  I  did  not  endeavor,  hoirr^r.-, 
to  argue  with  him,  for  Henry  had  prenoci'; 
told  me  that  an  immense  amount  of  aTgnm-:- 
has  been  lavished  upon  him,  and  apparent! y  h 
only  grows  more  confirmed  in  his  opiniors,  is 
he  advances  in  age. 


-»-•- 
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STUDIES   IN   HYGIENE. 


Queries   in  Hygiene  with  Akswees. 

— 1.  What  is  the  method  by  which  a  disinfect- 
ant produces  its  results  P 

Answer. — The  best  disinfectants  are  those 
which  entirely  destroy  the  substances  upon 
which  they  act,  by  changing  them  chemically. 
This  is  what  carbolic  acid  does. 

2.  What  ib  meant  by  the  "germ  theory"  of 
disease  P 

Anb. — It  is  the  belief  that  certain  diseases,  as 
small-pox,  cholera,  measles,  etc,  etc.,  are  simply 
crops  produced  by  certain  germs  or  seeds  spread 
by  the  air,  or  by  contact,  and  taken  into  the 
blood,  where  they  are  propagated  and  produce 
their  results.  This  theory,  while  not  yet  proved, 
is  quite  likely  to  be  proved,  and  is  entertained 
by  many  of  the  most  able  scientists  of  the  age. 
These  germs  produce  in  the  blood  real  plants  of 
a  fungus  character,  which  are  revealed  by  the 
microscope.  Losch,  a  Bussian  microscopist,  has, 
ho  asserts,  recently  found  in  the  excrement  of 
cholera  patients,  which  he  studied  immediately 
after  its  passage,  monads  in  great  numbers,  with 
body  and  tail  and  power  of  motion.  In  a  drop 
the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  hundreds  were 
counted.  Vegetable  parasites  were  also  found. 
These  go  through  their  period  of  growth  and 


produce  germs,  by  which  the  disease  is  propt- 
gated  under  favorable  circumstance.  If  ^ 
excrement  is  properly  disinfected,  these  prodt- 
tions,  or  the  germs,  are  destroyed,  and  thus  th'. 
spread  of  disease  prevented.  The  great  vatV- 
of  a  disinfectant  is  in  its  power  to  kill  tbc*' 
germs  before  mischief  occurs. 

3.  Is  the  human  race  deteriorating  physlcil'.y. 
or  improving  P 

An8. — There  is  no  doubt  but,  as  a  whole.  0^- 
race  is  improving,  though  individuals,  famfr:^ 
and  even  nations,  may  be  deteriorating  asl 
running  out.  Who  does  not  know  of  at  la^> 
one  family  that  was  once  strong  and  powerisl 
but  is  now  almost  extinct.  Dr.  Beddoe  r»-  * 
paper  on  this  subject,  as  applied  to  the  Briii:- 
people,  recently,  in  which  he  took  the  grofn^^ 
that  probably  a  majority  of  that  nation  «'5*. 
deteriorating.  Such  a  multitude  are  ove- 
worked  and  underfed,  that  it  is  no  wonder  t'^i  f 
deteriorate. 

4.  Is  it  wise  to  let  young  children  have  a  (^^-^ 
to  play  with  P 

Aks. — ^Very  often  it  is.    The  playfalctiB  w. 
this  animal,  if  young  and  healthy,  oultivatci  * 
playful  spirit  in  a  child  that  may  otherrifr  •' 
puny,  and  this  aids  greatly  in  its  physical  i- 
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tlopment  In  cbooflhig  a  dog  for  a  child,  select 
ne  that  is  young,  active,  healthy,  and  with  a 
ood  disposition.  Keep  him  clean,  and  feed  him 
Q  wholesome  food,  and  give  him  plenty  of  pure 
^ater  to  drink. 

6,  Is  a  hearty  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
good  thing  for  a  literary  person  who  expects 
>  write  in  the  afternoon  P 

Ans. — ^Ko.  The  dinner  should  ho  light,  or 
slaved  till  the  work  is  done.  Intense  brain 
ork  should  not  go  on  at  the  same  time  that 
10  stomach  is  strongly  taxed  in  digesting  food. 

6.  Do  you  think  the  old  saying,  that  "  every 
le  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt"  is  true  ? 

Axs. — ^Probably  it  is,  especially  for  those 
hose  habits  are  filthy.  The  Food  Journal  says 
At  in  many  families  "  slewpans  and  other  uten- 
is  are  put  away  dirty,  cloths  are  usod  in  a 
rty  state,  pastry  is  made  on  dirty  boards  with 
riy  hands,  and  various  other  unclean  enormi- 
3S  are  practiced ;  in  fact,  dirty  ways  are  too 
ten  indulged  in,  until  they  grow  into  dirty 
ibits.  People  who  possess  a  cook  at  all  in- 
Inoi  to  laziness  will  discover  that  the  failing 
invariably  accompanied  by  dirtiness.  Each 
L*mb3r  of  such  a  family  will  rapidly  consume 
3  regulation  peck  of  dirt ;  while  the  quantity 
r  an  average  life- time  would  have  to  be  cal- 
lat^  by  bushels !" 

7.  What  are  baking  powders  made  of,  and  are 
f-y  proper  things  to  be  introduced  into  the 
)mach  ? 

Ans.— The  modem  baking  powders,  as  a  rule, 
nsiat  of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
:jich  evolve  the  necessary  gas  when  in  con- 
?i  with  water  to  make  the  bread  light,  leaving 
hind  a  residue  of  tartrate  of  soda.  In  practice 
oy  are  made  by  mixing  together  these  two 
bstances  (first  thoroughly  dried  and  pounded) 
nearly  equal  proportion,  and  then  diluting 
e  mixture  thus  made  with  any  cheap  material, 
ch  as  flour  of  rice,  so  as  to  add  to  the  bulk, 
d  enable  an  apparently  greiter  quantity  of 
king  powder  to  be  sold  for  a  given  sum. 
any  excellent  food  authorities  have  objected 
the  nse  of  baking  powders  thus  made,  on  the 


ground  that  it  behooves  ns  to  be  careful  how  we 
add  to  the  already  sufficiently  large  amount  of 
mineral  matter  which  we  naturally  consume 
daily.  We  should  hesitate  before  we  advised 
the  whole  bread  of  a  fiunily  to  be  thus  prepared, 
though  for  some  of  the  minor  articles  of  food 
only  occasionally  used^  they  may  do. little  harm. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
baking  powders  are  guilty  of  the  addition  of 
alum  in  considerable  quantities. 

8.  Is  there  any  philosophical  objection  to  cut- 
ting off  the  beard  close  to  the  skin  with  a  razor 
every  day  f 

Anb. — We  will  let  Dr.  John  Brown,  an  emi- 
nent English  divine  and  author  of  **  Spare 
Hours,"  and  "  Rob  and  his  Friends,"  reply  to 
this  query : 

"I  am  for  beards,  out  and  out,  because  I 
think  the  Maker  of  the  beard  was  and  is.  This 
is  reason  enough;  but  there  are  many  others. 
The  misery  of  shaving,  its  expense,  its  consump- 
tion of  time ;  a  very  corporation  existing  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  shave  mankind.  Camp- 
bell the  poet — who  had  always  a  bad  razor,  I 
suppose,  and  was  late  of  rising — said  the  man  of 
civilization  who  lived  to  be  sixty  had  suffered 
more  pain,  in  littles  every  day  in  shaving,  thaa 
a  woman  with%  large  family  of  children  iu 
bearing  them.  This  would  be  hard  to  prove ; 
but  it  is  a  process  that  never  gets  pleasanter  by 
practice :  and  then  the  waste  of  time  and  temper 
— the  ngliness  of  being  ill  or  unshaven.  Now, 
we  can  easily  see  advantages  in  it.  The  mascu- 
line gender  is  intended  to  be  more  out  of  doors, 
and  moro  in  all  weathers,  than  the  smooth - 
chinned  ones;  and  this  protects  him  and  his 
Adam's  apple  from  harm.  It  acts  as  the  best  of 
all  respirators  to  the  mason  and  the  east  wind. 
Besides,  it  is  a  glory ;  and  it  mnst  be  delightful 
to  have  and  to  stroke  a  natural  beard — ^not  one 
like  bean-stalks  or  bottle-brush,  but  such  a 
board  as  Abraham's  or  Abd-el-Kader's.  It  is 
the  beginning  ever  to  cut  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  X  hazard  a  theory,  that  no  hair  of 
the  head  or  beard  shonld  ever  be  cut,  or  needs 
it,  any  more  than  the  eyebrows  or  eyelashes. 
The  finest  head  of  hair  I  know  is  one  which 
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was  norer  cut.  It  is  not  too  long  ;  it  is  soft  and 
thick.  Tbe  secret  where  to  stop  growing  is  in 
the  end  of  the  native  nntonched  hair.  If  you 
eat  it  off,  the  poor  hair  does  not  know  when  to 
stop ;  and  if  our  eyehrows  were  so  cat,  they 
might  be  made  to  hang  over  oar  eyes,  and  be 
^roaght  into  a  vail.  Bosides,  think  of  the 
waste  of  the  sabstance  of  the  body  in  hewing 
away  so  mnch  hair  every  morning,  and  enconr- 
aging  an  endless  rotation  of  crops  1  And  as  for 
woman's  h?.ir— don't  plaster  it  with  scented  and 
sour  grease,  or  witb  any  other  grease ;  it  has  an 
oil  of  its  own.  And  don't  tie  np  your  hair  tight, 
and  make  it  like  a  cap  of  iron  over  your  eknU. 
And  why  are  your  ears  covered  f  Yon  hear  all 
the  worse,  and  they  are  not  the  cleaner.  Be- 
sides, the  ear  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  plays  its 
own  part  in  the  concert  of  the  featares.  Gh> 
back  to  the  curls,  some  of  you,  and  try  in  every 
thing  to  dress  as  it  becomes  you.  "Why 
shouldn't  we,  even  in  dress,  be  more  ourselves 
than  somebody  or  any  body  else? 

TOBACCO  STATTSTfCS. 

9.  Can  you  give  me  any  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  tobacco  used  in  Great  Britian  during 
a  single  year  P  I  am  to  discuss  the  Tobacco 
Qaestion  soon  in  a  public  lectuiv,  and  wish  for 
some  additional  facts. 

AiTfl.— Thomas  Heynolds  sends  to  The  Food 
Journal  the  following  which  may  serve  your 
purpose: 

''  The  duty  on  the  imported  tobacco  leaf,  in 
1870,  yielded  to  the  British  Government  £6,548,- 
000 ;  548  manufacturers  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  market,  and  280,000  retailers 
are  wholly  or  partially  supported  by  the  sale  of 
the  commodity  in  its  various  forms.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  tobacco  by 
the  time  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  its  customers, 
with  appendages  for  its  employment,  including 
all  sorts  of  pipes,  snuff-boxes,  and  the  general 
paraphernalia,  aji  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty, 
which  together  would  be  something  more  than 
X13,000,000;  but  Br.  Murray's  figures  lead  to 
some  calculations  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
constdmation.     If,  for  example,  each  of  the 
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268,000  retailers  of  tobacco  were  annually  rjpi 
plied  with,  only  £20  worth,  exclusive  of  dcrr  I 
the  manufacturers  would  have  to  pre[;are  i.i 
the  markets  £5,360,000  worth ;  and  if  the  ar^: 
age  profits  of  the  retailers  were  £20  per  aiic;:x 
that  would  be  another  £5,360,000.  Neither 
foreign  cigars,  nor  appendages  for  the  empl 
ment  of  tobacco,  are  included  in  these  statist 
nor  is  it  possible  to  oonjectore,  within  some  hr.- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  what  the  expert 
of  these  would  be,  but  another  million  pourd' 
may  be  safely  added ;  therefore,  the  fbrenan<x 
items  would  stand  thus : 
One  year's  supply  of  tobacco. .  £5,360.000 
One  year's  profits  to  retailers . . .     5,360.0(r> 

Foreign  cigars,  pipes,  etc 1 ,000.00  :• 

One  year's  duty 6,548.0^ 


£18,26S,CK:o 

.  These  statistics  are  enough  to  turn  an  uA^ 
pale,  but  what  ought  their  effect  to  be  on  il-> 
of  our  countrjrm'en  and    countrywomen  v: 
view  them  in  relation  to  Him  to  whom  we  «:* 
accountable  for  the  employment  of  oar  time,  oc: 
talents,  and  resources  ? 

LVPB  IKSUBA27CB. 

10.  Is  it  wise  for  a  young  man  who  needs  i. 
his  earnings  to  invest  in  business,  or  in  edoca 
tion,  to  have  his  lite  insured,  and  be  ancoj.. 
every  year  in  making  payments  ? 

Ans. — We  value  life  insurance  highly,  V-^ 
advise  none  to  go  into  it  without  proper  kso^' 
edge  of  what  it  is  and  what  are  the  expert: 
and  drawbacks.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  * 
multitudes,  still  no  kind  of  life  insurance  :« ' 
good  as  a  good  constitution — which  we  tcr.- 
all  our  readers  to  get  and  keep  if  they  can— ^*- 
a  temperate,  wholesome,  well-ordered  life.  T: 
kind  of  life  insurance  in  which  Mr.  Bryant  i 
William  Howitt  invested,  as  given  in  their  '•' 
mirable  letters  written  for  The  Hexild  :J 
Health,  and  published  in  May  and  Ams'^'- 
this  year,  is  worth  more  than  any  policy  in  •■ 
company,  however  valuable  the  latter  mty  ^ 
While  on  this  subject,  wo  may  say  that  ^e  b' 
a  friend  who  thinks  his  life  was  once  saved  I; 
policy  for  $10,000.    It  happened  in  tois  v^; 
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He  was  very  ill,  and  it  was  thought  he  would 
<Iie,  but  he  felt  eo  easy  iu  his  mind  because  his 
family  were  provided  for  by  this  f  10,000  that  it 
aided  in  his  recovery,  and  he  still  lives,  Thomas 
K.  Beecber  relates  a  similar  case,  as  coming 
under  his  observation. 

11.  Wh&t  shall  I  do  with  my  boys  P  I  have 
two,  one  seven  and  one  nine  years  old.  I  live 
in  a  city  and  can  not  teach  them  gardening  or 
oat>of-door  work.  I  wish  to  bring  them  up  not 
only  to  kaow  how  to  read  and  write,  but  to 
labor*  and  I  have  no  work  for  them  to  do.  Can 
you  suggest  any  course  I  can  pursue,  in  Tns 
Herald  of  Uealtb  ? 

Ak8. — ^Your  condition  is  like  that  of  thousands 
in  all  large  cities,  except  that  you  have  one  ad- 
vantage :  you  recognise  the  situation  as  one  re- 
quiring attention,  whereas  thousands  of  parents 
lot  their  children  go  without  thought,  and  they 
ofton  go  to  ruin.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  not 
know  that  you  can  have  your  children  help  you 
in  various  ways  by  attending  to  the  little  details 
of  labor  required  in  every  family.  First,  teach 
them  to  help  you.  Kczt  to  this,  you  should 
give  them  a  chance  to  develop  their  mechanical 
genius ;  get  tools  for  them,  and  get  a  teacher  to 
show  them  how  to  use  the  hammer,  saw,  plane, 
if  you  can  not  do  it  yourself.  The  Scientific 
American  on  this  point  is  excellent ;  it  says: 

**  Our  advice  is,  to  all  who  have  the  great 
responsibility  of  the  charge  of  boys :  give  them  a 
latho,  or  a  set  of  carpenter's,  or  even  black- 
smith's tools.  Give  their  minds  a  turn  toward 
tho  solid  and  useful  side  of  life.  You  will  soon 
seo  the  result  in  increased  activity  of  their 
thinking  capabilities,  and  the  direction  of  their 
idt'as  toward  practical  results ;  and,  still  more 
obviously,  in  the  avoidance  of  idle  mischief  and 
nonsense  (to  omit  all  reference  to  absolute 
wickedness  and  moral  degradation),  which  are, 
to  too  great  an  extent,  the  pastime  of  the  gener- 
al ion  which  is  to  succeed  us.  The  future  of  the 
world  is  already  sown,  and  is  springing  up  in 
our  children ;  is  it  not  worth  while  to  bestow 
a  little  thought  on  the  cultivation  of  a  growth 
so  important  to  society,  and  so  easily  influenced 
for  good  or  for  evil  ?** 


Above  all,  remember  your  responsibility  to 
your  children,  not  only  to  give  them  a  good 
school  and  physical  education,  but  to  teach  them 
to  be  industrious,  which  is  more  important  than 
any  book  knowledge.  Many  well-educated 
people  commit  crimes,  but  few  industrious  ones 
do.  They  have  no  time  to  get  into  scrapes,  and 
are  rarely  found  in  our  jails,  or  on  our  gallows. 

12.  What  makes  people  differ  so  in  the  amount 
of  work  they  can  do,  or  in  their  x>ower  to  resist 
disease? 

Aks. — What  makes  one  river  larger  than 
another,  or  one  ocean  greater  than  all  other 
oceans  f  Why,  because  some  rivers  and  oceans 
contain  more  water  than  others  do.  And  the 
reason  why  some  people  can  do  more  work  than 
others,  or  resist  disease  longer,  is  because  they 
contain  more  energy.  They  have  better  stom- 
achs and  can  digest  more  food ;  or  larger  lungs, 
and  can  use  more  air ;  or  better  muscles,  and 
can  perform  greater  herculean  feats ;  or  better 
nervous  systems,  and  more  wisdom,  and  can 
guide  anid  use  their  bodies  to  better  advantage . 
"  The  longer  I  live,"  says  one  of  earth's  noblest 
sons,  "  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  dif- 
ference between  men,  between  the  feeble  and 
the  powerful,  the  great  and  insignificant,  is 
fn^^y— invincible  determination,  a  purpose  once 
fixed,  and  death  or  ^ctory !"  That  quality  will 
do  any  thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  world ; 
and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportu- 
nities will  be  worth  much  without  it. 

13.  If  a  man  commits  suicide  and  his  life  is 
insured,  can  his  heirs  collect  the  insurance? 

Ave.— Yes,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  sui- 
cide was  committed  to  defraud  the  compan}*.  If 
the  suicide  was  the  result  of  disease,  as  it  gen- 
erally is,  the  case  stands  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  fever  or  small-pox. 


Pbofaiyitt  never  did  any  man  the  least 

good.  No  man  is  richer,  or  happier,  or  wiser 
for  it.  It  commends  no  one  to  any  society.  It 
is  disgusting  to  the  refined,  abominable  to  the 
good,  insulting  to  those  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate, degrading  to  the  mind,  unprofitable,  need- 
less and  injurious  to  society. 
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APPROPRIATE  OOXTBIBUTIONS  POB  THIS  DBPABTlfBNT  BOLIOiTED. 


A  RESTAURANT  keeper  who  lias  a  warm  | 

side  foV  the  nnfortunate,  eDcountered  a  few  weeks  since, 
a  young  man  in  searoh  of  worii.  Ho  had  fiuled  to  find 
any  thing  to  do,  though  he  had  heen  trying  to  get  em- 
pluyment  for  a  week.  Be  had  no  fkiends  in  the  city,  and 
what  was  still  worse,  no  money.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  dinner,  having  spent  his  last  shilling  for 
his  break  fast.  ■*  Come  into  my  establishment,"  said  the 
kiud-hearted  proprietor,  '*  and  get  yonr  tfkaals  hore  with- 
out chirge  until  you  can  earn  some  money.  I  can't  see 
a  man  starve."  The  young  man  was  proftise  in  his  dem- 
onstrations of  gratitude,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
meal-time  for  several  days  with  great  regularity.  One 
day  ho  brought  a  fellow  with  him.  They  ordered  and  ate 
a  costly  dinner,  and  were  about  to  retire,  when  a  waiter, 
placing  a  check  for  one  dinner  on  the  table  before  them, 
was  called  back  to  explain ;  not  being  able  to  account  for 
the  charge,  the  proprietor  waa  summoned,  and  reminded 
of  his  kind  promise  to  furnish  meals  until  his  protege 
could  find  work.  "  Certainly,  that  Is  all  right,*'  said  he ; 
*'  but  who  is  to  pay  for  this  gentleman  T" 

**ne  is  my  friend,"  explained  the  indigent  young  man; 
*'  he  came  here  on  my  invitation." 

*'  I  hope  be  will  not  come  again  on  such  terms,"  re- 
marked the  irate  proprietor. 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  spirited  recipient  of  his  bounty, 
rising  from  the  table  with  an  injured  air,  "you  may 
count  me  out  then.  I  never  accept  favors  that  I  can't 
share  with  my  friends." 

A  FIREMAN  in  Pennsylvania,  went  into 

a  barber-shop  to  get  shaved,  and  finding  the  barber  ott, 
he  concluded  to  have  a  little  tan.  before  his  return.  60 
he  took  off  his  coat,  put  on  a  thinner  one,  and  quietly 
waited  for  a  customer.  An  old  gftntleman  came  in  soon. 
**  Have  a  shave,  sir  I"  said  our  impromptu  barber.  The 
old  gentleman  to  )k  a  chair,  and  our  artist  began  to  latbor, 
expecting  every  moment  the  barber  would  appear.  Five 
minutes  pass4>d  and  no  barber.  Ten  minutes;  no  barber. 
Kow  the  old  gentleman  felt  pretty  weU  lathered.  Five 
minutes  more ;  no  barber.  The  old  gentleman's  face  fut 
disappearing  in  a  small  sea  of  white  foam.  Five  minutes 
more  Still  no  barber.  The  fireman  is  getting  desperate, 
and  conceives  a  bright  idea.  Putting  up  his  brush,  he 
quickiy  changes  his  coat  again,  takes  hjs  hat,  and  is  about 
to  quietly  slip  out  behind  the  gentleman's  back,  when  he 
turns  his  head  and  exclaims :  '*  Hero,  sir,  ain't  yon  going 
to  shave  me  ?"  '*  Xo,  sir,"  promptly  replies  our  sloping 
fnoud;  *'  the  fact  is,  we  only  lather  hero,  sir;  they  shave 
four  doors  below  I" 

Judge  L ,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  not 

only  dispcnseth  justice  with  even  hand,  but  at  times 
indulgoth  in  the  joco&o  :  During  the  progress  of  a  certain 
trial  involving  the  ownership  of  a  calf,  it  became  of  im- 
portance that  the  jury,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion, should  bo  sent  out  to  view  for  themselves  the 
chattel  in  dispute.  The  plaintiff,  who  liad  possession  of 
the  animal,  lived  some  two  miles  fh>m  the  court-house, 
and  one  of  the  elderly  jurymen  demurred  to  the  idea  of 
being  sect  so  far.  The  judge,  in  his  usual  round,  tail 
voice,  replied :  •<  Oentlcmen,  I  anticipated  this  objection, 


and  had  the  calf  brought  to  the  oourt-yazd.    I  thou?r.t  .t 
less  trouble  to  bring  in  one  calf  than  to  send  oat  twl-- 
The  jury  emerged  into  the  open  air,  and,  in  f  re&c&ct:  • 
the  calf,  deliberated. 

A  iTEGBo  who  is  fond  of  writing  Li> 

name  in  very  oonspicnous  plaoee,  was  told  by  a   <>>--• 
man  follbw-dtisen,  that  ha  did  not  spell  it  oorr«s.t'. 
"•Thomas',  not  Tomes',"  aafd  his  inibrmant,  "m*  * 
right  way  to  spell  yonr  name."    *'  I  understand  all  'S.  -. 
dat,"  said  the  darkey,  "  but  you  ought  to  know  tbe  *zn  .  - 
ican  language  is  very  nnregnlar,  an'  der  is  more  dan  o:-: 
right  way  to  spell  a  man's  name  in  dis  country.'* 

There  is  a  man  in  Glen's  Falls,  N. 

Y.,  who  won't  believe  any  stories  about  tho  sagacity    ' 
dogs.    He  says  that  dogs  have  not  common  sense.    I. 
proof  of  his  assertion,  he  relatee  how  he  ponied  kero-»  r 
on  a  dog  and  set  it  on  fire  just  to  have  a  little  fur.. 
that  dog  actually  run  under  the  bam  belonging  to  L  r 
and  lay  there  and  set  tho  bam  on  fire,  though  the  lu. . 
whistled  to  him  to  come  out  I    . 

The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Grazette  5iay« 

**  It  is  currently  reported  that  Governor  HerrilL,  on  :..  *«  • 
cent  visit  to  the  State  Penitentiary,  commenced  a  <j<*  •  1 
to  tho  prisoners  by  remarking  that  he  *  was  glad  to  ei  -  < 
many  there  I'  This  was  followed  by  no  applausK* — ^->3  '  : 
contrary,  by  an  awkward  pause— and  then  the  Qowrz.  • 
took  back  what  he  said,  with  what  grace  be  oouli  c:  ^  > 
t«r." 

An  eccentric  minister  in  a  laige  pari-L 

had  seventeen  couples  to  marry  at  once  in  a  gr^nd  .-. 
men  service  at  church.    In  the  course  of  tho  wedd^a  ?«  i 
asked  one  of  the  men  to  pledge  himself  to  the  vr- : . 
woman.     The  man  naturally  protested,  but  wa«  t 
**Hold  your  toD|;ueI    I  willnuury  yon  aUnowaadK:• 
you  can  sort  yourselves  going  home." 

As    ingeniouB    wife  in   Dea   Moii:  - 

cured  her  husband  of  snoring  thus:  She  baa  aeu     • 
percha  tube  with  cup-shaped  ends ;  one  she  pats  ovrr  .„ 
nose  and  mouth,  and  the  other  over  his  ear.    U'.  ^  *.- 
sumes  his  own  noise,  as  a  stove  does  its  smoke,  and  «:.- 
up  instanler. 

A  CRAZY  man  haying  got  into  the  r  l- 

lery  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  a  nuL.> 
debate,  was  titken  out.  the  sergeant-at-arms  telling  - 
that  he  was  **  out  of  place  in  that  gallery. "    «'  That\« 
said  the  lunatic;  **  I 'ought  to  be  on  tbe  floor  w\tr:  t. 
Senators." 

A  DOCTOR  in  a  "Western  State  wna  ..r- 

rested  and  tried  because  his  patient  died,  as  all  nui;^.  -  - 
time.    The  jury  showed  their  knowledge  of  mcdi'  m- 
acquitting  him,  beciuse  he  had  given  the  patient  ot  c-  - 
mcdic*nc  he  knew  uny  thing  about. 

A  Wife's  Text:  "The  right  man  .: 

the  right  place"— a  good  husband  at  home  in  the  c  tc  u  .- . 

Why    was    Eye  not  afraid  of  :. 

measles!   Because  she'd  Adam. 
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"To  tha  diyi  o' *>>«  M*^  It  >^'th  Isnalb  1 
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llfl  tikfl  quflttff  %  fohlvt  at  nunnlnr  lLvbt>" 
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cuiLorPBTneAi.CsLTsu. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  OiuAxcK  Baoxwaks  aus  Fobwabs. — 
beo  a  piece  of  work  ii  completed,  we  kll  like 
^ok  over  it  kod  Me  how  it  oompaiM  with 
t  ideal  Ibtt  wu  projected  before  the  work 
m  begun.  From  this  point  of  Tiew,  let  ua 
p  a  look  at  Tkb  Hibald  o*  Bbu<tb,  now 
■iplel«  for  18TI.  In  the  fint  place,  we  have 
hn    each  Toader  liiice  JaDuary  last,  leaTing 


the    ad*artiMi 


r,  if  prinlad  in  oidinaiy  book  tjpe  and 
,  matter  enoagh  to  make  seTen  or  eight 
r.and-a-haltbotAt.  Bnttheamoimtof  mat- 
of  Tory  tittle  oonteqnaneeaa  compared  with 
Dalit;  and  real  valae,  »o  let  ni  look  at  Iheee 
We  pride  outwlrea  not  a  little  in  har- 


ing  given,  during  the  ;««r,  thirteen,  and,  since 
NoTembar,  1870,  flfteen  of  the  mo«t  Talnable 
artiolei  on  Tempennae  that  have  for  many 
yean,  if  ever,  iuned  from  aoj  American  presi. 
Being  mostly  b;  difienmt  writeri,  the  qnestion 
in  all  its  aspecls  baa  been  tonched  npon,  and,  as 
we  happen  toknow,  to  good  pnrpoio. 

The  aerieaof  artiolea  by  Bat.  G.  H.  Brigham, 
exteoding  u  they  have  throngh  every  namber 
of  the  year,  have  been  moat  excellent,  and  have 
reoeired  from  the  pre»  the  higheat  praise.  On 
the  mbject  of  Longerity  there  has  been  so  mnch 
loose,  flimsy  teaobing  that  we  determined  to  do 
something  towatd  oorrertiiig  if.  The  prize 
eaaay  by  E.  Bay  Lankeater,  b.  a.,  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  Gngliah  writera  on  acienca,  which  is 
ipleted  with  thia  onniber,  baa,  we  hope,  dutto 
aomethicg  in  thia  direction.  Thia  eaaay  con- 
taina  the  lateat  thooghts  on  the  anbject,  and 
the  kamol  to  some  of  the  moat  Important  hy- 
gienic bints  yet  given  to  the  world. 

We  take  a  liUle  priJe  in  having  eecnied  from 
Mr.  WiUiam  C.  Bryant  hia  remarkable  letter 
pabliahed  in  onr  May  namber.  That  it  waa  an 
important  letter  ia  known  from  the  fact  that  it 
lu«  been  copied  far  and  wide  ttom  oar  oolnmoi^ 
and  beeniead  by  millions  of  peraondj  alao,  let- 
ter* from  Father  Cleveland,  William  Bowitt, 
Ura.  HoraoeUann,  and  P.  T.  Bamam,  giving 
their  experience  on  important  qantiona  relating 
to  hftbit*  of  lifft 

Thia  coraory  view  giree  an  idea  of  a  Uw  of 
the  important  featnrea  of  onr  monthly  for  the 
year,  leaving  ont  of  view  a  very  large  L'at  of 
artiolei  by  leadingthinkers  on  Health  and  other 
tnpiea,  snch  aa  "  Stadiea  in  Hygiene,"  "  Topios 
of  the  Month,"  "  How  to  Treat  the  Bick,"  "  An- 
swers to  Correspondents,"  Poetry,  the  admira- 
ble paper*  of  Ura.  Birdmll  on  "Theory  ti. 
Practice,''  three  articles  by  Mn.  OleaMin  on 
"The  Education  of  Onr  Oirls,"  etc  etc. 
Our  Index  printed  with  this  nnmbor  will  show 
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ft  very  large  list  of  topics,  to  wbioli  we  refer  the 
reader. 

Kow  let  us  take  a  glaaoe  ahead,  thongli  we 
hare  so  many  good  things  in  store  that  we  oan 
not  enumerate  all  of  them.  To  begin  with,  we 
shall  print  during  the  eoming  year  a  scries  of 
liSssons  for  Children,  on  the  oare  of  their 
bodies,  their  stomaohs,  their  hearts,  noaoles, 
skin,  eyes,  ears,  etc.  They  will  be  simple,  prao- 
tioal,  and  free,  and  be  great  helps  to  parents 
an  giving  their  ohildren  valuable  lessons  which 
will  save  them  much  pain  and  suffering  and  ill 
health  in  after  life.  These  lessons  will  be  pre* 
pared  by  the  Sditor,  and  be  an  entirely  new 
feature  of  Health  literature.  Iiet  us  see  if  some- 
thing more  oan  not  be  done  for  the  little  ones 
by  this  means. 

Bev.  C.  H.  Brigham  has  sent  as  a  list  of 
topics  for  articles  for  the  neat  volume,  among 
which  we  may  name  the  following :  Body  and 
Mind,  Money-Getting,  Honey-Bpending,  The 
Farm  and  Farm  Life,  The  Work-shop,  The 
Study. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  a  letter  headed 
"  An  Open  Question,  Answers  Solicited."  The 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  wri- 
ters, medical  men  and  women,  will  be  printed 
in  1872,  in  answer  to  this  and  similar  queries. 

The  January  number  of  Tbb  Hbhald  will 
contain  a  most  excellent  article  on  the  Care  of 
Children,  by  J)r.  Clemence  Lozier,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College  for  Women. 

Still  another  feature  will  be  the  appearance 
of  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  ''  Hereditary 
Genius,  and  an  Inquiry  into  its  Laws  and  Con- 
sequences," by  Francis  Galton,  v.  b.  s.  This 
work  is  by  an  eminent  Englieh  writer,  and  the 
facts  elicited  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  all 
who  value  the  improvement  of  the  race. 

Our  f  Studies  in  Hygiene"  will  be  made  still 
more  valuable  during  1872.  All  of  our  readers 
are  invited  to  fornish  questions  to  be  answered 
in  this  department.  A  page  or  two  each  month 
will  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  mirth. 

We  shall  resume  the  publication  of  our  con- 

t  ributions  by  Bev.   Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 

hope  also  to  secure  a  number  of  papers  from 


Thomas  K.  Beecher,  whose  instmotive  discooin 
on  the  great  Chicago  disaster  is  found  in  Una 
number.  We  shall  also  continue  the  featan 
of  letters  similar  to  those  by  Bryant,  Hovit. 
Bamum,'  only  some  of  them  will  be  by  woofii. 
and  they  will  embrace  a  great  variety  of  iopa. 
Theseareafewof  thegoodthingsinstora.  Ws 
may  add,  that  what  we  have  indicated  compnis 
but  a  small  part  of  what  we  shall  give.  WeBbil 
tty  to  make  this  monthly  a  helper  in  every  &■• 
ily,  and  especially  add  to  its  value  to  mothos. 
With  the  banning  of  the  year  we  shall  bri:^ 
new  topics  up  for  disoussioB,  and  thui  tjS 
what  is  found  in  every  paper  and  magizias, 
monotony.  Thus  our  readers  will  see  we  hir: 
a  grand  programme  for  1872.  We  hope  ia 
see  every  one  of  them  with  us  again  early,  ^e 
can  not  spare  a  single  name.  And  we  desk 
that  all  bring  at  least  one  friend,  and  bet:£r  il 
a  hundred.  Thus  all  will  help  to  ImproTe  tk 
race,  and  make  the  world  better  for  harisj 
lived  in  it  No  cause  is  so  much  in  nefd  d 
laborers  as  the  Health  Beform.  So  long  as  hii 
the  children  die  before  four  years  old,  and  il-v 
live  in  health  and  comfort  to  old  age,  bo  lo^ 
must  we  labor  with  courage.  While  invali)'' 
ism  stares  so  many  in  the  faoe,  we  can  sot  hj 
our  armor  down. 

And  now,  before  dosing,  we  wish  to  ny  tla: 
Thb  Hbbald  of  Hbalth  vriU  be  published  fe 
1872  at  the  reduced  price  of  $1.25  per  ana bs, 
or  five  copies  or 'over  at  $1.00  each,  without  pR- 
mium.  Those  who  wish  for  premiums  will,  u 
heretofore,  pay  92.00.  The  object  of  tliis  nr 
duction  is  to  double  our  subscription  list  WU 
not  each  present  subscriber  send  at  least  (Bt 
new  name  f 



With  best  wishes  and  a  healthy,  happy  jea: 
to  come,  we  now  say  Good<by  I 


Special  Noticb. — ^Those  of  our  su- 
scribers  who  wish  to  secure  the  volnme  fromtk 
beginning  of  the  year  should  send  in  their  dis3« 
promptly,  as  our  list  promises  to  be  very  W 
next  year,  and  we  can  not  promise  to  sof^^ 
back  numbers  very  long.  Sdbacriptiona  ^t^^ 
be  sent  at  once. 


/ 
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Ait  Opzh  Qussnoir — ^Aitbwxbb  Solicxtxd. 
-The  foHowiiig  letter  wm  snggeeCed  Vf  the 
aitement  in  the  Ootober  Hxbau>  ov  Hxalth, 
&ge  169,  from  Lenkester,  to  the  effeot  that  the 
bances  for  a  girl  to  liTe  to  eld  age  are  always 
lUtle  hetter  than  a  hoy's,  and  is  hy  Dr.  Sosan 
Irerett,  a  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
«tarer  on  Health,  Hygienei  Physiology,  etc 
8  the  question  is  a  graye  one,  and  coDoexns 
omen  espeeiaUy,  we  leaTe  it  open  for  hrief, 
ointed  replies : 

IiTOM,  IV.  T.,  JVbvcMfer  4, 1871. 
Db.  Holbbook— J>f«r  Sir  .*  I  hare  heen  ex- 
nining  late  copies  of  Thb  Hsbxld  op  HniLTH. 
bave  never  seen  hetter  nnmhers  than  the  last 
ixee  copies  you  sent  me.  Tour  **  Studies  in 
ygiene"  are  worth  the  price  of  subscription. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  inclosed 
Doto"  may  refer  to  the  people  of  the  United 
ates,  as  well  as  England,  Sweden,  and  Oer- 
Boy,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  propose  a  ques- 
>n,  the  answer  to  which  might  not  he  out  of 
ace  in  your  next  issue  of  Thb  Hbbalb  : 
If  '*a  girl's  chance  for  living  is  always  a 
tie  better  than  a  boy's,"  how  does  it  happen 
at  the  men  of  this  country  outlive  from  om 
tiz  wkn  f  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
an,  of  most  promising  physical  health,  who  is 
•or  was,  three  years  ago— living  with  his  Jtfth 
ife.  No  one  of  the  previous  four  wives  had 
en  **  divorced."  Each  one  had  died  a  strictly 
itural,  orthodox  death. 

In  a  little  town  of  my  acquaintance  upon  the 
iioUiver,  numbering  less  than  two  thousand 
ople,  twelve  wives  in  good  society  died  in  as 
my  months. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  Female  Seminary  in 
lie  which  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pils.  A  majority  of  these  young  ladies  have 
'p-mothers.  I  have  met  scores  of  proiessional 
m,  clergymen,  and  othen,  who  are  living  with 
econd  and  third  wife.  So  much  have  I  found 
fs  state  of  tilings  a  rule,  that  I  hesitate  to 
ade  to  second  and  third  mairiages  kst  an 
plicated  person  be  within  ear-shot 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  while  in  Wisconsin,  it 
\B  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  one  of  the 


most  charming  voices  I  ever  heard.  In  my 
rapture  I  turned  to  the  mother  (as  I  supposed), 
whose  husband  was  sitting  near  us,  and  said, 
''  from  which  parent  does  this  lady  get  her  ex- 
quisite voice  P"  A  little  hesitation  was  mani- 
fested upon  the  part  of  my  hostess.  I  felt  at 
once  that  a  forbidden  spot  had  been  touched. 
Subsequently  it  was  elidted  that  the  present 
uicumhmt  was  "Wife  No.  3.  The  sweet-voiced 
lady  belonged  to  Wife  No.  1,  who  had  long 
since  passed  on.  Thia  is  but  a  tithe  of  what 
might  be  stated  relative  to  the  frequency  of 
second  and  third  wives. 

Can  you  not  start  a  public  sentiment  that 
shall  render  the  wMii^-iip  of  even  tiro  wives  a 
questionable  proceeding  P  Wives  who  are  duly 
cared  for  and  sufficiently  cherished  are  not  apt 
to  die  prematurely.  The  present  state  of  things  is 
not  less  cruel  than  inariittie.  The  household 
that  can  be  kept  up  only  by  r$laya  of  fresh 
wives  is  very  fer  from  a  model  one. 

Toon  liiuMrelj, 

SUSAN  EVBRETI." 


Sib  Dxtkcaw  Gibb,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  British  Association,  on  Oentenarian 
I'ongevity,  makes  some  very  interesting  state- 
ments, derived  from  a  comparison  of  four  ex- 
au^ples  he  had  seen  himself.  Of  these  four,  two 
were  one  hundred  and  three,  one  one  hundred 
and  one,  and  one  one  hundred  and  two  years 
old.  Mr.  Gibb  found  these  peculiarities  in  their 
bodily  constitution : 

1.  The  lungs  performed  their  functions  per- 
fectly in  every  case. 

2.  The  blood  was  well  circulated  by  a  strong 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  The  chest  was  well  formed,  and  of  fair  siae.. 
The  cartilages  of  tbe  ribs  were  not  ossified. 

4.  The  voice  was  clear,  sonorous,  end  power- 
ful, though  tremulous  in  two  cases. 

5.  The  heart  was  healthy,  and  free  from  fatty 
deposits. 

6.  The  eyes  were  good,  and  the  sight  excel- 
lent in  every  case,  and  no  sense  except  hearing, 
was  impaired. 

7.  None  smoked,  chewed|  or  snujfed  tobaccc 
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8.  The  mind  was  active,  and  the  memory 
good. 

9.  The  digestion  in  eaoh  case  was  excellent, 
and  the  teeth  sound. 

10.  In  eaoh  CABe  the  mind  had  heen  through- 
out  life  composed  and  free  from  care  and  dis- 
tress. 

^he  lesson  drawn  from  these  cases  is  this,  that 
if  people  wish  to  lire  in  health  a  hundred  jean 
they  must  have  sound  bodies,  and  take  care  of 
them.  la  other  words,  the  body  must  receive 
that  intelligent  attentt<m  it  deserves,  and  people 
must  read  and  study  the  laws  of  hygiene  in 
order  to  obey  them. 


Gkttino  Bested  Evert  Day — Meth- 
ods OF  Qbttivo  Slbep. — Every  person  who 
would  live  well  should  get  so  thoroughly  rested 
once  every  twenty-four  hours  as  to  feel  bright, 
fresh,  active,  and  strong.  Many  do  not  do  this, 
but  go  on  feeling  tired,  over-worked,  ill-at-ease, 
sick,  never  being  rested  from  morning  till  night. 
No  course  could  bo  worse.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
last  a  reasonable  number  of  years  on  this  globe, 
and  live  in  peace  and  comfort,  he  should  get 
rested  every  day  of  his  life.  H any  resort  to 
stimulants,  when  they  had  better  go  to  bed  and 
.to  sleep.  Sleep  does  not  always  come  easily. 
'The  brain  sometimes  loses  the  power  to  etop 
thinking  when  the  proper  hour  arrives  for 
tfleep,  but  keeps  on,  like  the  heart,  acting  invol- 
untarily. How  can  such  people  get  sleep  is 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  they  can 
consider.  Shall  they  resort  to  chloral  hydrate, 
morphine,  tobacco,  or  an  some  do,  ale,  beer,  or 
.other  alcoholic  drinks  P  We  advise  no  person  to 
4ake  poisonous  drugs  on  his  own  account,  but 
there  are  agencies  of  great  value,  better  for 
>eommon  daily  use  than  all  the  drugs  in  the 
world,  which  every  person  can  learn  to  use  with- 
out harm  to  himself,  providing  he  is  reasona- 
bly intelligent.  One  of  the  agencies  is  water. 
A  tepid  sitz  bath  taken  just  before  going  to 
bed,  of  such  a  temperature  as  shall  be  agreea- 
ble, is  a  beautiful  sedative  for  very  many  per- 
sons, preparing  them  for  sleep  that  is  sound 
And  refreshing.     It  may  be  used  for  ten  or  fif- 


teen minutes,  or  even  longer  if  agreeable.  I 
should  be  taken  in  a  warm  room,  and  snch  px- 
tions  of  the  body  as  are  not  in  fhe  waterv^H 
covered  with  a  blanket 

Still  another  remedy,  and  often  more  cc:- 
venient,  is  a  mild  current  of  electricity,  conti:- 
uing  from  five  to  thirty  minutes.  The  positl^f 
pole  may  be  held  in  one  hand,  or,  bj-  mcini  :>u 
sponge  placed  over  the  stomach  and  abdon:^ 
and  moved  about  from  point  to  point,  while  '1-. 
negative  pole  may  be  placed  at  the  feet  Tb 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  producing  a  <>:2 
ditaon  favorable  to  sleep  that  is  known,  and  &i 
ter  a  little  stndy  can  be  adopted  by  almost  kit 
one.  Every  hoose  should  have  an  electrril 
apparatus,  for  elaotrioity  oaxefoily  and  wiiaT 
used  has  great  value  for  many  pmrpoaeB. 

Still  another  agent,  not  yet  vary  well  oxtde:- 
stood,  and  one  not  to  be  advised  except  it  cs 
be  given  by  those  who  know  its  use,  is  magcft' 
ism,  by  means  of  passes  over  the  head  or  sis- 
ply  holding  the  hands  of  the  person  to  be  a- 
fluenced.  In  a  future  number  we  may  sav  idi^ 
on  this  point. 

Still  another  agent,  is  a  very  short  shov?- 
bath,  or  a  hot  foot-bath,  or  holding  the  hacd^ 
if  hot,  in  cold  water ;  or  if  the  hands  are  eoc! 
holding  them  in  hot  water ;  or  putting  &  coU 
wet  compress  over  the  abdomen. 

The  two  best  remedies,  however,  are  ths  b^ 
bath  at  bed-time  and  the  use  of  eleetzicftr. 
Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  with  j  aug- 
ment and  ease. 


Tkk  Laws  OP  Lite. — 1.  Temperance  n 
all  things,  whether  physical,  mental,  moral,  &^- 
fectional,  or  religious. 

2.  Justice  to  an  creatures  that  be— josti^ 
being  the  cKercif e  of  precisely  the  same  roles  -• 
life,  conduct,  thought,  or  speech  that  we  vtsIJ 
desire  to  receive  from  othen. 

8.  Gentleness  in  speech  and  act — ^neverneei* 
lessly  wounding  the  feelings  of  others  hj  li^ 
words  or  deeds ;  never  hurting  or  d&Aroy^ 
aught  that  breathes,  save  for  the  purpogei  -■' 
sustenance  or  self-defense. 

4.  Truth  in  every  word  or  fhoughi  spokes  ^ 
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acted ;  but  lesexTation  of  hafsh  or  onpleMing 
Unths,  whef6  ihe^  would  needlMdy  wound  the 
feelinga  of  others. 

6,  Charity— charity  in  thought,  stririag  to 
excuBO  the  iaUings  of  others ;  charity  in  speech, 
TaOing  the  failings  of  others ;  charity  in  deeds, 
whoever,  whencTcr,  and  to  whomsoerer  the 
opportunity  oilers. 

6.  Almsgiving — visiting  the  sick  and  com- 
forting the  afflicted  in  every  shape  that  onr 
means  admit  of  and  the  neoessities  of  onr  feUow 
creatures  demand. 

7.  Self-sacrifice,  whersTer  the  interests  of  oth- 
ers are  to  he  hanefited  by  our  endurance. 

8.  Temperate  yet  firm  defense  of  onr  views  of 
right,  and  protest  against  wrong,  whether  for 
ourselves  or  others. 

9.  Indnstry  in  following  any  calling  we  may 
he  engaged  in,  or  in  devoting  some  portion  of 
our  time,  when  otherwise  not  obliged  to  do  so, 
to  the  service  and  benefit  of  others. 

10.  Love— shove  and  beyond  all,  seeking  to 
cultivate  in  our  own  families,  kindred,  friends, 
and  among  all  mankind  generally,  the  spirit  of 
that  true  and  tender  love  which  can  think, 
speak,  and  act  no  wrong  to  any  creature  living ; 
remembering  always  that  where  love  is,  all  the 
other  principles  of  right  are  f alfilled  beneath  it, 
influenced  and  embodied  in  its  monitions. 


OxTGSK  Tbsathbst. — Th^  advent  of 
the  Water-Cnrs,  invented  by  FriessnUa,  a  peas- 
ant resident  of  a  Sicilian  village  forty  years 
ago,  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  mnltitode  of 
g^ood  things — mainly  Hygienic — for  the  sick. 
Indeed,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
be  cured  of  their  diseases  without  being  poi- 
80fned,  has  resulted  in  so  many  improvements 
in  medicine  that  when  all  of  these  methods  are 
put  together  into  one  system,  it  makes  a  very 
respectable  show.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
Water^Cnre,  the  Hovement-Coze,  the  Lifting- 
Core,  Treatment  by  Electricity,  Animal  Mag- 
netism, Compressed  Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  the 
Grape- Gore,  Light  Gymnastics,  and  so  on  with- 
out number;  all  methods  of  great  value  when 


properly  used.  And  now  more  recently  comes 
the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  introduced 
into  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Hsrtly,  and  into  New 
York  by  Br.  Mitchell.  It  consists  in  taking 
into  the  lungs  daily  from  throe  to  six  or  eight 
inhalations  of  not  pure  oxygen,  but  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  which  the  former  ex- 
ists in  much  great  9r  quantities  than  in  common 
air.  It  seems  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  Hy- 
gienic agency,  like  the  others  named.  In  civ- 
ilised life  few  of  ns  take  sufficient  oxygen  into 
the  lungs,  as  the  savage  does  in  his  out-of-door 
life,  and  so  we  may  under  certain  circumstances 
make  up  this  deficiency  as  we  make  up  a  defi- 
ciency of  exercise  by  some  form  of  gymnastics, 
movements,  or  lifting,  or  as  we  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  the  skin  by  friction  or  the  Turkish 
Bath.  We  shall  havd  occasion  to  speak  fur- 
ther on  this  topic  at  some  other  time. 


I 


Is  THV  ClDEATB  OY  Mnr5£80TA  AS  BEKE- 
FiciAL   AS   FoBMEBLT  F— The  New  York  Tri- 
bune has  published  a  letter  stating  that  the 
climate  of  Minnesota  is  changing,  and  not  so 
beneficial  to  invalids  as  formerly,  but  meteo- 
rological observations  do  not    show   it.      No- 
doubt  a  larger  number  of  worse  invalids  go 
there    than  once  did,  and  fail  to  get  well, 
but  they   Would  not  have  got  well  if  they 
had  gone  there  twenty  years  ago.    Minnesota 
has  chsnged  in  other  respects  more  than  in  cli- 
mate.   There  is  more  civilization  there,  more 
closely  built  houses,  more  air-tight  stoves,  more 
indigestible  food,  more   whisky  and  tobacco,, 
more  doctors  with  their  drugs,  perhaps,  and 
invalids  stay  in  the  house  more,  but  there  is  no 
more  moisture  in  the  air,  no  more  heat  or  cold, . 
no  more  miasma,  no  more  unhealthful  climate. . 
Much  of  the  benefit  an  invalid  receives  often 
comes  in  getting  away  from  civiliaation  where 
he  can  rough  it,  and  live  simply.    If  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota  wish  to  maintain  the  former 
supremacy  of  their  climate,  let  them  give  inva- 
lids who  go  there  a  chance  to  live  as  formerly, 
and  they  will  not  .hear  any  more  unfavorable 
reports  regarding   the   changes  in  their   cli 
mate. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY  A.  L.  WOOD,  X.  D^ 


Exercise  — -  How    lHocli,    WIm« 

and  Hoir*— Fhyticftl  exwoite  u  aa  auioli 
a  Deoefldty  of  our  being  u  eating,  or  breath- 
ing, or  slrapiDg.  Trae,  we  can  live  without  it 
longer,  but  we  can  not  live  healihftilly.  No 
fonotlon  of  the  body  can  be  properly  performed 
without  it.  fieapiration,  oix«ulatkm,  digectioa, 
abeorption,  eoaration,  ezevetiMi,  one  and  all  are 
■lowly  and  imperfectly  performed  without  the 
rouaing,  stimulating,  and  Titalizing  effects  of 
exercise.  He  who  does  not  take  exercise  knows 
not  the  pleasures  of  health,  of  good  appetite, 
good  digeetion,  A»e  and  full  respiration,  re- 
freshing sleep. 

The  amount  of  daily  exercise  necessary  for 
health  depends  upon  the  kind  of  exercise,  and 
Taries  considerably  with  different  persons  and 
with  the  same  person  at  diflerent  times.  A 
safe  rale  to  go  by  it  to  ezeroise  until  slightly 
fatigued.  It  should  not  be  continued  so  long 
that  an  half  hour  of  perfect  rest  will  not  en- 
tirely remove  all  feeling  of  fatigue. 

Special  exeroise  for  retaining  or  regaining 
health  should  not,  as  a  general  rale,  be  taken 
less  than  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  ex- 
>  oept  it  may  be  some  slight  exercise,  as  moder- 
ate walking,  riding,  etc.  A  person  should  al- 
ways be  thoroughly  rested  after  exercise  before 
eating.  Perhaps  the  very  best  time  of  day  for 
taking  exeroise  is  from  10  to  12  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  although  the  time  may  be  yaried  to 
suit  the  person's  conyenience — always  obserr- 
ing  the  abore  rules. 

The  kind  of  exercise  best  to  be  taken  in  nny 
given  ease  depends  upon  the  person's  conditions 
of  health,  strength,  and  occupation.  Persons 
in  good  healthy  who  are  not  overtaxed  mentally 
or  physically,  will  be  benefited  by  almost  any 
form  of  exercise,  as  walking,  rowing,  swimming, 
skating,  lifting— if  very  carefully  and  systemat- 
ically performed,  if  not,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
prove  injurious— dancing,  gymnastics,  etc.  Per- 
sons Buffering  from  any  form  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, business  and  professional  men,  and  others, 
engaged  in  any  sedentary  or  other  occupation, 
in  which  one  portion  of  the  body  receives  more 
exercise  than  it  needs  while  others  get  little  or 
none— these  penons  require,  some  form  of  ex- 
ercise which  shall  bring  into  action  the  unused 
portion  of  the  body,  equalise  the  circulation, 
soothe  and  rest  the  nervous  system,  without  ex- 


ertion or  fiitigne  of  body  «r  bnun^  as  the  Inia 
and  nervous  system  have  already  done  neat* 
than  they  ought  and  need  rest.  Aotive  exer- 
cise in  these  cases,  while  it  often  apparently  tni 
really  benefits,  does  so  at  the  expense  of  vi- 
tality, which  we  Amerieana  of  the  praseot  daj 
can  ill  afford  to  waste.  Famve  sKeroise,  or  tbs: 
in  which  the  person  is  acted  upon  by  other  pe^ 
sons,  or  by  machinery,  without  effort  of  wHI  cr 
muscle  on  his  part,  is  what  these  cases  raqmre. 
Bubbing,  kneading,  manipulationa  of  vsrioof 
kinds,  shampoomg,  vibrations,  etc,  are  the  most 
important  forms  of  passive  exercise.  They  ore 
best  given  by  machinery  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  can  be  applied  so  macl 
easier,  qaieker,  and  more  thoroughly,  system&t- 
icaUy,  and  perfectly  than  by  hand,  while  masi 
of  the  moat  important  movements  given  by 
machinery  can  not  be  given  without  it.  TkoM 
who  have  never  tried  it  can  have  no  idea  of  ill 
soothing  and  resting  ^bcta  upon  tired  hnc 
and  musole.  One  of  the  most  useful  features  d 
the  Turkish  bath,  and  the  one  upon  which  iti 
pleasurable  and  resting  qualities  mainly  de- 
pend, IS  the  shampooing,  which  ia  simply  cmt 
form  of  passive  exerciae.  Horses  are  alwiri 
"  robbed  down"  after  long  or  foat  dxiTifiit 
Why  should  not  men  be  treated  aa  well,  ai^ 
great  exertion  of  body  or  brain  P  How  krn^ 
think  yon,  Bonner,  Grant,  or  any  other  ovner 
of  flrst-olass  trotting  or  racing  hones  woild 
intrust  them,  in  the  care  of  a  man  who  did  not 
spend  at  least  an  hour  a  day  in  rubbing  wM 
manipulating  them  P  These  men  know  the  tat* 
portanoeof  this  passive  axetoise  for  their  hoot^ 
but  they  never  think  of  having  it  applied  ^ 
themselves.  Are  not  men  and  women  of  t» 
much  consequence  as  horses  P  If  this  treatme::! 
will  improve  the  appearanoe,  speed,  health,  az^ 
strength  of  horses,  why  will  it  not  do  the  sub* 
for  men  P  IxwiLii.  Priae-flghters,  and  othsn 
in  training  for  any  great  feat  of  phyaieal  ex- 
ertion, are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  results.  Why  should  not  the  gzeft^ 
benefits  of  these  passive  exercises  be  made  sva:^' 
able  for  higher  and  nobler  porpoeeaF  'Wb.i 
should  not  the  artist»  the  author^  the  banker, 
the  business  man,  the  clergyman,  the  doctK 
the  lawyer,  the  legislator,  the  manufacturer,  t-' 
student,  the  teacher  receive  the  benefits  of  t^ 
treatment  as  well  as  our  horses  and  pris^fig^- 
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en?  If  this  pmetice  ahoiild,  aa  it  ougbt,  be 
geatrally  adopted,  we  thoiild  have  mote  beau* 
tifol  pictures,  better  booica  and  papers,  more 
saccesafal  bastnesa  men,  more  eloquent  clergy- 
men, orators,  and  lawyers,  a  bigber  education, 
better  morals,  less  sickness  and  suffering,  and 
more  perfect  aad  beatitil^  men  and  women. 

*'  But,'*  every  one  will  exclaim,  **  this  is  not 
practicable !  It  would  require  too  much  time 
and  expense !"  By  the  use  of  newly  invented 
machinery  it  is  now  rendered  eminently  prac- 
ticable, requiring  but  little  time,  and  small  ex- 
pense, compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  de^ 
pred. 

Dyspepsia  and  the  TIbrntory  Ex- 
erciser.—'*  What  are  the  special  effects  of 
four  '  Vibratory  Exerciser^  machine  in  a  case 
3f  dyspepsia,  complicated  with  torpidity  of  the 
iirer,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  cold  ex- 
tremities?   Will  it  cure  dyspepsia  P" 

Dyspepsia  exists  in  almost  numberless  forms 
md  variations.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
»nditions  usually  attending  feebleneaa  and  want 
>f  action  in  the  stomach  are  torpidity  of  the 
ivcr,  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  an  unbal- 
inced  circulation  of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to 
•x>ld  extremities  and  mote  or  less  congestion  of 
he  head  or  some  of  the  internal  organs. 

In  such  cases  the  Vibratory  Exerciser  applied 

0  the  feet,  legs,  hands,  and  arms,  oaUs  the  ex- 
ess  of  blood  away  from  the  congested  parts  to 
he  extremities,  thus  relieving  the  congestion 
nd  at  the  same  time  warming  the  extremities 
nd  equalizing  the  circulation. 

Applied  directly  to  the  stomach,  it  quickens 
10  circalatien  of  the  blood  through  the  capil- 
Lries  of  that  organ,  tones  up  and  strengthens  its 
macular  and  other  tissues,  iDoreases  the  flow  of 
le  gastrio  fluid,  and  supplies  motion  to  the 
iomach  and  its  oontents,  some  form  of  which 

abeolntely  necessary  to  good  digestion.    If 

1  hour  or  more  after  eating,  a  dyspeptic's 
omach  feels  fiill,  heavy,  and  uncomfortable,  a 
w  minutes'  application  of  the  Exerciser  re- 
sves  the  temporary  obstruction  in  the  oapilla- 
ea,  increases  the  gaatrio  flow,  imparts  the  nee- 
sary  motion  to  the  stomach  and  its  contentp, 
catena  digestion,  and  relieves  the  unpleasant 
nsations. 

Applied  to  the  liver,  it  produces  rapid  vibra- 
>xi8  of  its  substance,  accelerating  the  torpid 
rculation  and  increasing  the  secretion  of  the 
le,  thus  purifying  the  blood,  aiding  the  intes- 
sal  digestion  of  the  food,  and  favoring  the 
»rmal  aotion  of  the  bowels. 
Applied  to  the  bowels,  it  quickens  the  drou- 


lation,  as  it  does  wherever  applied,  promotes 
their  natural  secretions,  tones  up  and  excites 
contraction  of  their  muscular  tissues,  and  di- 
rectly aids  them  in  action  by  mechanically 
pushing  forward  their  oontents. 

The  operations  with  the  Exerciser  also  aid 
digestion  indirectly  by  causing  more  rapid 
changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  thus  creating 
adteand  for  more  nntriment  and  increasing 
the  appetite  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases 
the  power  of  digesting  food. 

The  proper  use  of  the  Vibratory  Exerciser  in 
oonaeotion  with  a  suitably  regulated  diet  will 
cure  any  curable  case  of  dyspepsia,  and  will  im- 
prove incurable  cases  more  than  any  other  mode 
of  treatment. 

Best  Sprinr-Bed.— "Can  yon  tell  me 
which  is  the  best  spring-bed  in  market  P  There 
are  so  many  kinds,  one  hardly  knows  which  to 
select  Have  you  ever  tested  the  Woven  Wire 
Mattress,  and  if  so,  how  do  you  like  it  P" 

We  have  tried  nearly  every  kind  of  spring- 
bed  in  our  institution.  During  .the  past  four 
months  I  have  slept  upon  the  Woven  Wire  Kat- 
tress,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfled  it  is  the  most 
perfect  spring-bed  in  use.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
last  five  years  without  repairs,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  will  not  last  twenty-five  as  well. 
One  great  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  all 
others  is  that  it  requires  but  a  slight  covering 
over  it,  only  enough  for  warmth.  In  warm 
weather  a  mattress  is  not  required,  a  blanket 
or  two  being  all  ti^at  is  necessary.  This  pre^ 
vents  the  overheating  of  the  under  portion  of 
the  body,  as  always  occurs  when  a  mattress  ia 
used  in  warm  weathme.  Its  superiority  in  this 
respect  should  be  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  all 
who  prize  their  health  and  comfort. 

Want  of  Breatii.— "  After  I  have  been 
sitting  sewing  for  some  time  I  am  troubled 
with  a  feeling  as  though  a  weight  rested  on  my 
chest,  and  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  deep  inspi- 
ration. When  I  can  take  a  long  breath,  it 
'  reaches  the  spot,'  and  is  a  relief,  or  would  be,  if 
I  did  not  want  to  repeat  it  immediately.  The 
cause  of  this,  if  you  please  P" 

You  do  not  breathe  enough.  The  blood  col- 
lects in  the  lungs  waiting  to  be  purified,  caiis- 
ing  the  feeling  of  weight.  If,  while  feeling 
thus,  you  will  get  up  and  swing  your  arms  vig- 
ocoualy  and  breathe  deeply  for  a  few  moments 
the  blood  will  become  aerated,  and  the  feeling 
of  heaviness  will  pass  away.  Sit  still  less,  sew 
less,  exercise  more  in  the  open  air,  and  breathe 
more,  and  the  weight  will  be  lifted. 
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Examples  lor  the  Ladies.— Min 

Adelaide  Pmy,  Bloonington,  HL,  mjn :  ▼•  have  had 
our  Wheeler  Ik  Wfltoa  Haohine  m  ve  eloren  ftait  «ithp 
rmt  repain,  and  It  nuu  at  well  at  the  day  it  wae  bonght 
Laat  year  I  earned  with  it  9489.S5,beeldee  doing  the  tew- 
ing for  a  Cunily  of  eight  pertoni  and  eontiderable  other 
worii. 

Mrt.  D.  O.  EagartoB,  Mtdlton,  Ohio,  hat  wed  her 
Wheeler  it  Wilwm  Haohine  At*  yera;  aometiaiea  in 
osmpetition  with  all  kindt  of**  woman-kiUinff**  maehiaet; 
would  not  look  at  $M00  for  it  if  the  conld  not  get  another 
like  it. 

Mn.  Carrie  &  Slater,  Kewaric,  K.  J.,  haa  opertlad  a 

Wheeler  Ik  Wilton  Maohine  eighteen  yean;  for  the  latt 
thirteen  yeact  on  her  own  aooount  aewing  in  fuailien,  and 
etniad  in  that  time  $11,000 ;  nairled,  bone  two  dhildieo, 
done  her  own  tewing,  and  attended  to  other  hontehdid 
dntiet. 

Anna  a.  P.  Indceep,  of  Urhana,  Ohio,  taya  the  and  her 
two  lietert  haTO  earned  their  entire  ItTohhood  fbr  toTen 
yean  with  a  Wheeler  tt  Wilton  Haohine  without  any  re- 
pair, althon^  it  hat  often  been  loaned  to  liieadt  aad 
played  with  by  many  ohildm. 

Talks  to  My  Patients*— Mn.  aiea- 

ton*8  book,  adreitited  and  noticed  eltewhere,  it  meeting 
with  a  good  tale.  We  can  tupplyit  to  tubtoriben  aiMl 
agentt  tn  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladiet  are  telling 
it  with  tnooett.  We  thould  like  to  have  in  cTery  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent  For  particnlan  of  agency,  write 
to  the  PnUithen. 

Books  C*  O*  D*— Parties  who  order 
bookt  will  find  it  cheaper  to  tend  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  O.  O.  D.,  at  in  thit  caee  the  cott  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  bfU.  Thit  it  oontlderable, 
when  the  money  hat  to  be  returned  f^om  a  dittant  point. 
Thote  who  order  C.  O.  D.,  thould  lend  one-fourth  the 
Talue  of  the  order  in  adranoe  to  intnre  prompt  attention. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

Ire6  tat  a  club  of  M  tnbeeribew  and  $60.  Thit  premium 
2t  Tory  popular.  If  then  it  a  poor,  deeenring  fiunily  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  tewing  machine 
by  tubtoribing  at  onoe.  Ferhapt  your  minitter't  wife 
wantt  one.  If  eo,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empin  it  one  of  the  bett  tewing  ma- 
ohinet  in  ute,  aad  we  are  ton  that  it  will  giro  you  good 
tatie&otion. 

Job  Printing. — ^^e  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  snbetential  ttylet,  Tariout  kindt  of  Job 
PRncTZxro :  tuch  at  Pamphlett,  Circulan,  Envelopet,  Bill- 
headt,  Letter-headt,  Cardt,  Labelt,  Small  Handbillf,etc, 
at  the  tame  ratet  at  in  aU  flrtt-clatt  New  York  printing 
ettablithmentt.   Stereotype  woik  done  to  order. 

■ar  Our  friendt  in  the  country  who  with  neat  and  acv 
curate  printing,  can  rely  on  flnt-claet  work,  by  tendug 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manutcriptt.  For  terms, 
tend  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quahty  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  tlw  number  of  copiet  wanted,in- 
dosing  stamp  tu  reply. 


OLVBBZBTCI 


WITH    OTHER   MAOAZINES. 


We  will  tend  TBX  HERALD  OF  HEALTH wai  asr 
one  of  the  following  Jounalt  one  year  for  tiie  earn  h- 
low  mentioned.  The  order  aad  moner  for  both  must  be 
tent  at  the  tame  time.  Thote  dnbbiag  with  other  n^ftr 
■faiee  will  be  entitled  to  the  Premium  fisr  Single  Suburb 
bera,  the  same  at  if  the  namet  came  singly,  when  the  ex- 
tra pottage  it  tent. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

Atlantic  Monthly ..$1  00 for $5  M 

Harpers'  Monthly . 4  00  fiir  5  ai 

Baipen*  Baaar .^....^. ......  4  00  for  9'^ 

Harpen*  Weekly. . . 4  00  for  i  » 

Phrenological  Journal....— ..........  S  OOfbr  4  QC 

Our  Young  Folks.— ......... ..  S  00  for  3  9 

New  York  Tribune . . .  S  00  for  3  £ 

American  Agriculturitt ... ..  1  SO  fw  3  '/> 

Wood't  Houtehold  Magastne — .  1  00  for  3  3< 

Caeh  Clubbing  Rates. 

1  Subtcriber.. — .—................. ...—.$2  » 

4  Subeeriben 7  ' 

10  Subeeriben W  «■ 

36  Bnbecribext S»  ^ 

Sin^h  Numbert^  20  eenti. 

Addrett  WOOD  9t  HOLBBOOK,  PabUabev 

15  Lalg^t  Street,  New  Tort. 


^bhrtistmtnts. 


AnTnTinxBKTt  of  an  appropnate  ohazacter  r. 
be  inserted  at  the  followiim;  ratee :  Short  ad 
S5  cents  per  line ;  thirteett  Unee,  for  three  or  more 
tiont  without  change,  SO  per  oent.  diaoonat;  a 
edamn,  $12 ;  one  column,  |S2;  one  page,  $40.   AUsJ 
titementt  mutt  be  receiTed  at  this  office  by  th«  &^ 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  az«  to  appeal 


The  Vibratory  Bzercisi 

an  Apparatus  for  applying  the  MoTenent-Caxc 
ment  in  chronic  ditettet     For  Pfaysciana,  Instit^ 
and  Pamlly  use.     Por  illuslration,  deocriptioxi, 
etc,  tend  stamp  livr  "Tn*  EzKaeattm.**    Addree 
WOOD,  M.  D.,  15  Laight  Street,  K.  T.  i 


M.  Augusta  Fairchild,  XC  n 

104  BIOHTR  BTBSET, 

QirnrcT.  nH 

&-tf  Cirsnlan  tent  on  application. 


ADVERTISING    DEPAHTMENT. 
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Are  Ton  Gfoing  to  New  York? 

If  90,  Bad  JOB  with  to  atop  when  yoa  eui  FEKL  AT 
HOME,  and  gtt  OOOD  FOOD  HBALTBFULLT  PRJ^ 
FARED,  and  PLENTT  OF  IT, 

Oo  to  the  Hygienic  Inetitutev 

Not,  13  #  16  Utfht  Street. 

Hone  C«n  paM  aaar  the  door  to  «U  partft  of  tho  city 
nuking  it  a  my  oonrenient  ttopping  plaoa  for  paraoaa 
▼laitins  Kew  York,  nther  opon  btminMi  or  pleamre. 
Open  at  all  honn,  day  and  night.  Board  by  tho  day  or 
veek,  at  reaaooable  latM.  Booms  can  bo  Mcored  in  ad- 
raaoe  by  writing.  Addr»i 

WOOD  it  ROLBROOK,  Fropdetors, 

Kot.  13  it  15  LaSght  Street,  New  Yoilc. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOMES. 

New  Booh,    New  Paper:    New  Flowere, 

Bt7*  S«nd  Mo.  for  STEBT  WOMAN  HP.R  OWN 
PliOWER  OARDBNER,  a  charming  Now  Book  by 
Da»t  ETZBUonr,  on  Plowon  and  Out-door  Oardenlng 
!or  Ladies. 

■^  Send  lOo.  for  ■peobBen  coplei  of  THB  LADIES' 
PLURAL  CABINET,  a  beantlfkil  new  Home  Paper,  de- 
roted  to  Flowere,  gardening  for  Ladies  and  rictorial 
Elome  Reading.  Only  7So.  a  year.  Every  enbecriber 
(eU  a  paefca««  of  floww  eeede  of^tho  Biadem  Fink.  Get 
ip  a  club.    10  copiee  only  OPc.  each. 

ear  send  mc.  for  a  trial  trip,  s  months 

rith  Tn  lfaMiuMi.m ■■§■,-  a  haadMNnely  IllttBtnted 
nagasiae  deroied  to  flowere,  Home  Oardeningf  Fralte, 
'ottagea,  and  Rural  Embelltihmente,  Price  redooed  to 
\2  per  ananm,  $1  for  6  months.  Clubs  of  fire,  1  year, 
ci.M  each,  Ctube  of  ten,  91  each. 

ear  send  500.  for  a  box  of  the  LADIES'  CABINET 
NITIAL  NOTE  PAPER,  a  Superb  Novelty,  lOM-tinted 
,nd  perfumed.  Your  own  inittal.  A  padket  of  flower 
eedaltoe. 

■0-  WINDOW  GARDENING,  exquisitely  iUnstia. 
cd ;  best  book  yet  issued  on  the  culture  of  flowers,  plants 
T  bnlba,  for  in<^oors,  ready  Dea  15.    Price  $1,501 

D9~  FOREST  TREES,  a  new  Book  by  A«nvn  BnT- 
,2f-r,  8r.,  deroted  to  Tkeo  Culture  tor  Shelter,  Orunnent, 
nd  Profit     Finely  illustrated.    Price  $L50. 

■ar  THB  DIADEM  PINK.  Finest  flower  norelty 
atroduoed  in  years.  Price  per  packet  of  seeds  S5o.  Ssnd 
yr  list  of  25  other  Floral  NoTolties. 

B9*  Agents  wanted  to  oanrass  for  these  books  and 
apeni  eTerywhess. 

ftT-  100  PAPERS  AT  CLT7B  RATES.   Send  for  List. 

W3r  All  the  abore  books  and  papers  for  sals  at  ereiy 
rewB  Stand  in  the  Country. 

B9*  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  all  Rural  Books  pub- 
ahed  in  the  United  States— also  Prospeotns  and  Premium 
ift.    All  sent  free  on  receipt  of  5o.  stamp. 

Address       HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Publisher, 

d-2tX  5  Beakman  Stroet,  New  York. 

Or.  Hayes'  Hillside  Cottage, 

AT  WATKIN8,  N.  Y., 

ras  opened  for  lUTalids  in  July  last.  WeoanreoeiTO 
oly  a  limited  number,  and  to  these  we  can  give  all  the 
M>re  personal  attention.  Apply  in  adTanoe,  stating  the 
to  P.  H.  HAYES,  M.  D.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.     n-tf 


A    a&EAT    OFFE&I 

Only  $3  for    $11   In  Value. 
OB,  FOB  t4»  •is  IN  VALVE !! 

Or,  for  S5,  $26  In  Value  lit 

The  BesntiAil  and  Arlistio  Ohromo, 
««IS1«»T     SBS      PBETTTI'' 

HiglOy  Fmiehed,  Mmmied  and  Vamithed. 

Bias,  iaxl7  (after  M.  Lillie  Spencer),  reUil  price  $8,  will  be 

sent  by  mail,  securely  done  up,  post  free,  ss  a 

pressium  to  every  |S  yeariy  subscriber  to 

DEMOEESrS  MONTHLY, 

Acknowledged  the  most  beautiftil  and  useAiI  Parlor 
Magasine  in  Amerioa.  "Ish't  Sbb  PbktttT'*  ii  a 
beautiful  Chromo.  a  splendid  Parlor  Picture,  and  a 
Taluabie  work  of  art.  ITor^A  wurt  than  double  tha 
coat  of  nhteriatioH,  and  together  with  DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY,  albrds  an  opportunity  for  the  inyestment 
of  $3  such  as  may  norer  ooour  again :  or,  In  place  of 
•«  Isn't  She  Protty  P'  for  $1  additional, 

Hiawatha's  Wooing, 

(after  Jsrome  Thompson),  sins  15xSS,  price,  $15.00^  will 
be  sent  post-free;  or  both  Chromos  and  Dxuoaxsr's 
MoKTBLT,  for  one  year,  for  $5.  HIAWATHA'S  WOO- 
ING is  an  equally  splendid  work  of  art,  a  largo  snd 
beantiftil  Chromo,  ana 

Worth  Four  Timet  the  Price  charged. 

Husbands,  Fathers,  Brothtrs,  and  LoTcrs.  do  not  foil  to 
subecribe  for  DEMORESTS  MAOA^QTNE,  and  present 
it  with  a  bsautifnl  Chromo.  It  will  make  eyes  sparkle 
with  delight  and  aatisfootion,  and  proTO  a  monthly  re- 
minder of  your  good  tests  and  kind  feelina.  The  Maga. 
sine  sold,  or  subscriptions  zeceiyed,  at  all  Mme.  Dxiio- 
axsT's  BxANCHss,  where  specimens  of  the  Chromos  may 

**'''  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Copies  of  the  latest  nmnben  of  the  Magasine  25  orats 
each,  post  fines.  d-2tX 

VBB  woirDEnnrL 

WOVEN  WIRE  MATTEESS. 

For  sale  by  tbe  Faxniture  Trade  tlirotigboiit 
United  States,  and  by 

J.  H.  WILCOX  &  CO., 

es  Fourth  Avenue, 

NEW  YOEK  AND  CITY  DEALEB. 

8ES  NOTICE  m  E31T0E1AL   DEPABT- 

KENT, 

ASK  FOR   THE  WIRE  MATTRESS  AND    TAKE 
d-lt  NO  OTHER. 


Made  of  milk  and  Graham  Flour  only.  For  sale  at  L. 
T.  J.  ANGER'S  BAKERY,  No.  11  Bleeoker  Street,  New 
Yoric.  n-3t* 
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Clubs  are  Trumps. 

The  Tenth  Volume  of  Wood's  Hoiuebold 
Mogastne  begins  witb  Jan.  '72.  Its  regular 
oontribntors  inclnde  Horace  Greeley,  Gail 
Hamillon,  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
Theodore  Tilton,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  James  Far- 
ton,  etc.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Brick  Poma- 
roy,  John  G.  Saze,  Petroleum  V.  Kasby,  etc, 
write  for  it  oooasioxxally. 

A    Letter   from    Mre.    Henry    Ward 

Beeoher. 

While  oTerhaulini^  our  papers,  after  the  recent  remoTal 
to  oar  new  qoarters,  we  eame  acroee  tha  fbUowing  letter, 
which  so  appropriately  ezpreeiee  the  general  aeaiunenta 
of  thoM  who  reed  oar  Maifaalnc,  that  we  have  ooncluded 
to  publkh  it : 

BaooKLiir,  FArmary  II.  Ift71. 
8k  8.  WOOD  * 

Dbab  8ia~in  "69,  while  I  waa  editang  *<  The  Mother  at 
Home,'*  I  waa  mvoh  tntereateA  la  a  few  oopiea  of  year 
**  Hooerhold  Magaaine,"  which  foand  thair  way  into  m^ 
hooae,  whether  to  me  or  my  hnabaad,  I  do  not  know,  nor 
does  it  matter.  I  waa  eo  much  pleased  that  I  wrote  aek^ 
mg  for  an  exchange,  bnt  receiving  no  anawer,  I  let  the 
matter  drop.  I  write  now,  indoaiBg  two  dollars,  with 
the  requeat  that  if  yon  can  furnish  me  the  whole  set  of 
1870.  you  will  do  so.  and  alao  put  me  down  aa  a  sabeerlber 
for  1871.  If  you  hare  not  a  set  of  1870,  please,  Ibr  the 
extra  dollar,  put  mydanahter  down  for  1871,  dtraotiag 
to  BcT.  Mrs.  Samuel  SoonUe,  Norwich,  Chenango  County, 
W.  Y. 

I  think  one  copy  comes  to  the  ofloe  of  the  '*  Ohristian 
Union,"  edited  by  my  husband,  but  I  prefor  to  hare  one 
copy  sent  to  the  house  for  my  own  use. 

Direct  last  year's  numbers.  If  you  hate  them,  and  thia 
fear's  edition,  if  yon  please,  to  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
1S5  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn.  V,  Y.,  and  oblige  youia 
rsspectftilly,  Mas.  HfiNRY  WAttD  B££CH£R. 


I 


S3 


Oar  Clubbing  Terms. 

We  will  oauae  Woon*s  HovasaoLD  MAOASxna 
(price  $1),  Demoreet's  Monthly  ($3),  and  either 
the  American  Agricnltuiist,  (11.50,)  or  Harry's 
Museum  ($1.50),  or  the  Herald  of  Health  ($2),  to 
bo  sent  one  year  on  receipt  of  |3.  That  is,  $3  pays 
for  our  Magaaino  and  Demorest,  and  the  Agricul- 
turist. Should  either  Merry's  Museum,  or  the 
o  Herald  of  Health  bo  preferred  to  the  Agrtcultnzist, 
it  may  be  substitntod  for  it. 

Or,  Wood's  Magaaine,  and  the  Phrenological 
Journal  (price  $3),  weie  tubtcrxher*  onljft  and  either 
the  Agriculturist,  Merry's  Museum,  or  the  Henild 


of  Health  for  $3,  which  u  but  the  price  of  the  Jounal. 

Price, 

AMEmicAW  AeaievLTuaisT $1  50 

HaAmxH  AMD  HoMa. • 3  00 

CRaxeriAV  Umoir 8  00 

f,  2  PomnoT's  DxMOcaAT 2  50 

Kbw  YoEK  WnxKLT  TazBUMX S  00 

^  *f  n  Nbw  Yoan  Sam- Wsxxlt  Taiavxa 4  00 


Nxw  Yonx  WBmn.T 
Bladx , 


••  §  2  TOLKDO 


WonLD 3  00 

, 2  00 

Bg|  Mbbxt's  MvBBvn 1  AO 

fi^B  ScaiBxaa's  Mokthlt 4  00 

gKMHAxrxB's  **         .: 4  00 

|s3  "  WxxxLT 4  00 

eSo  *«  Baxae    400 

S  *  S  ATI.AKTie  MOMTHLT 4  00 

IB  8        ApPLETOK's    JOUBITAL ,  4  00 

I        SciBNTxrio  AmaiCAx ,..,,  300 

^         PxTxa's  MvsioAL  Mokthlt 3  00 


WOOD'S  HOUSBROLD  MAQAZOns 

Partial  List  of  Premiums 

FOR    I871-*7a. 

We  wiU  flimiah  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  ^e* 
minms  for  the  nnmbar  of  snbeoribcrs  aet  eppoaite  the 
pnoe. 


MIsoellaneoue. 


Ao. 


1  DaTis'SswiniMsobint. ^.4  « 

3  Budceye    Mower ••..  100 

S  Smith's  Amsrloan Organs.... ISS 

4  ftnihuy'e  Tlaao 500 

5  Coin  Silver  Blgin  Watch SO 

6  Lady  Elgin  Odd  Watah 8S 

7  BiSkliard'e  Knitting  Machina 2S 

0 .American  Submerged  Pnmp..........    1ft 

0  Blanchard'a  Cfhurn....... 8 

10  Univnrsal  Clothes  Wringer 9 

11  Doty*s  Improved  Waaher 1ft 

13  family  Scales  (Fairhanks's) 14 

18  Double  barrel  Onn SO 

14  Wood's  Pocket  Magnifier I  50 

15  Componnd   MJoresoope. .»..■».. .»..»»■     9 
10  OperaOIaas 9 

17  Aneroid  Barometer 14 

18  Lady*e  Pen  Knile  OX.  Y.,  Knifo  Co.). .      2 
10  dent's Pockat  Knife         ••  «     ..     3 

30  Lady's  Ctold  Pen,  SQt.  OSse  (Hawkea')     2  2S 

31  Gent's  ««  «•  •«  "  S  2ft 
22  Gold  Pen  with  Ebony  Holder         *«  4 


Sa6. 

60 

ivrj 

125 

500 

» 

100 

» 

15 

IS 

14 

20 

20 

15 


IS 
12 
29 

4 

4 

( 

4  I 


Publications. 

2ft  Webster'e  Unabridged  Dietionafy. $12  9 

20          ••        National  Pictorial 6  n 

27  S2mo.  Bible,  Morocco,  (Hit,  (^asp 8  ( 

28  Photograph   FSmlly  Bible IS  » 

29  50  Portrait  Albnm • 4  « 

80  WaT«rly  Korels 8  25  U 

31  Dickon's    Works ft  Sft  12 

57  Saster    Morning. 3  S 

58  "Our  Hope"  and '« Our  Joy" 4  t 

Sllver-Plated  Ware. 

00  Tea  8et,  six  pleeet  (Lndus  Hart) 8ft<l  Ti 

01  CakeBaaket  •'  14  ^ 

62  BcTolring  Butter  Cooler  ««          10  n 

63  (^tOTs  and  Pruit  Basket  •*          88  a 

64  Half-doaen  Napkin  Eings '<           6  J 

65  Ohild's    Cup 8  SS  f 

67  (hie  Doa.  Tea  Spoons  (Merid.  Co.) 7  Sft        »' 

68  ••        Tablespoons         •*       18  S 

60        *(        Forks  *•        14  7S         3> 

70  **        Knives,  It.  Hand.<«       18  7ft 

71  *•        Solid  Steel  Plated "       18 

72  One  Set  Knives  ft  Forks,  Bnbber  band*a     5  75 

73  •'        '«        «        Rosewood  hand's     8  Sft 

74  Carving  KnifB,  Fork  and  Steel 6  Sft 

Preminma  Na  14,  18,  19,  90,  21,  22,  S7, 28»  87,  asi 
will  be  mailed  Ikee  of  postage  an  receipt  ocT  the  rJ 
AddrBe4,8.S.  WOOD,Newbui^  N.  Y.,  WBO   WII 
MAIL   THREB   NUMBEBS   OP  THE  KAQaP1> 
FREE.  d-ltX 


ADTEBTIBlNa    DEPABTMXNT. 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  Mat^iine 

la  Ou  VgUm  /ttric. 
n  DOES  HOKX  WOBK, 

UOKX  KIBM  or  VOHK, 

AXD  BBTTUI  irOKK, 
nan  ny  (Oct  JtuMnt. 
FLORENCE  6EWINQ  MACHIMK  CO. 
Floranae,  Mass. 


COLGATE  &  CO.'S 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP  hat 
m  tucel  hut  c«ry  del^ktfid  perfutnt,  and  ii  m 
(wry  retftet  tuperior  for  TOILET  USE, 
Scid  by  deaUr*  m  Perfumery  Md  Toikt 
Artitiet. 


■  C.  8.  RILef7Hnllml.W- 


dgani^    Circului  tm,    Ad- 


BBH  Oinr  WOKXS,  PHtrtDTith,  Ps.     Ann;    OnH, 


PRATT'S    ASTKAX    OIZ. 

'  BO.  O  09  ram  Ills  B.    noaiiniliDni  ar  Oillau  uASbb  Aeddcnti  hiTt  eii«r  oo- 

llot  •CThMpMt^but  8APE8T  AND  BEST." 

Oil  House  of  Glias.  Pratt   Established  177a 

lOa  FULTON  STREET,  N.   V. 


KNOCH 

MORGAN'S 

SONS' 


$  A  P  0  L 1 0. 


ClHBg  windon,  i 


iBd  tabte  nm,  iiiBiiiia  dabu  uul  nut,  Mid  it  tlx  mr  bad  Ihlu  anr  u*d 
1«  by  all  toaJ  GioMrT  »iid  Dni»  Wow.     If^jffMlt.  ill  WMhlairtnii  Birwt.  V.  1 


ARPETIN6S. 

THE  BEST 


n 

II        R.  L.  KNIOHT  A  SON, 
^^     I  33a  Chestnut  Street, 

^^ PHIT.ADELPniA^_ 

Brainard's  Musical  World. 

A  nLodthlr  ""ft-*"**     £ach  number  fluntAlu  M  pttfn 

?0  worth  of  muuc  aiTn  tn  nch  Tolume.    Elenuit  pr*- 
iiunu  for   oJotK.    Onljr  |1  pn  j9mi,     ^kcIdMI  copita, 

aiuiru  Hud  ^1  paitteoJAn  lent  \a  BUT  vddnH  on  receipt 
(t«D  colli,    AiUrw 

B.  BRAIKABD'8  BONB, 

KT  Cttnlewf  of  MmI 


Otneluid,  Ohio. 


^CHILDREN'S  HOUR 


ForlSTI"Tna  Horn"  will b* u riqni^taly llliulnltd 
id  u  bantitiillr  printed  ■■  bmlalBre. 
Whit  tmi  ?■■■  Nitl 
TfaebeitatthaBiiiL— n*ei.y)at4«i,  (Mts. 
1  be  Tery  chomit  of  lU  tit—.-MiTTvr,  Portland,  Me. 
EnouKh  to  drive  &  ■Ixyeiu'-old  craij  with  ite  muij  de- 


n  in  tl 


ier./tiH 


_  ..  BIT  finnilj.— J.  B.  Gough. 

TuK*.— (l-lt  ■  Tiu  in  ftdnn».    S  evpka  bir  |L    li 

p[M.udoiietoKettar-upetthe  clatt,  f lo. 


linK.oliit 
idbeuHf 


9  HnoT  end  Arthur*!  Home  UiiuIdo  ddh  year 
tl.  HmU  Uld  Qodn'm  LmlT'i  Hook,  M-H. 
I  T.  B.  ARTHUR  ft  ao.VB, 

H«  ft  Sll  CbMtnnt  Street,  PUU. 


!aHIiBS=r 


MAGIC  LANTERNS, 

Stareoptloons  and   DIssalvlng-vlew 
Apparatus, 

Printo  Entertafnnienle,  or  Public  Xx- 


V  li.OOO  Tmn  lor  the  ■• 


t,  PbilH^elpbii,  Fk 


The  Unt  Edition  of  Two  HmiDiiD  TBovitn  ooplM 
jwl  pnUiibed.  It  I*  elwuttr  txinted  on  bia  ilutad 
Mpet,  in  Tva  CoLOHi,  ud  lUuetrated  with  oth-  Thub 
BviiDBU)  Eioutinai  or  FlowBn  uid  TegBlabla*,  ud 

TWO  OOLORBD  PLATSB 

The  moet  beaatifol  und  initnic^Te  Cataloaijb  ajui 
PiAUAL  aniDB  in  the  world;  II)  page*,  giting  thorough 
direetioni  for  the  eoltmol  Elcwaii  and  vbgetablca,  orna- 


X  Cuin,  onlf  oi 
JAHSa  TICK, 


2S4 


THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH. 


A  Vaiudble  Home  Booh  for  Women. 

TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS ; 

Hints  on  Getting  W«ll  and  Keeping 

Weii. 

BY  MBS.  B.  B.  OLSASON,  X.  B. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

Growing  Oirli;  Kenflmatioii ;  Amfnioirlw;  lienor- 
rhagU;  Dysmenoxrhea ;  Fxolapras  Uteri;  Leuootrhea; 
Pregnancy;  Approaching  Ooaflnement;  BeliTery;  After 
Deliyery;  Care  of  the  Breaate;  After  Oonflnement; 
Bathing  of  Babiee;  Dzeea  of  Inlknti;  Nuning;  Veaa- 
ing;  Feeding  of  InJSuits;  Inikntine  Diaeaaaa ;  Diaeaaea  of 
Children;  Children's  Drees;  OonJidential  to  Mothers; 
Intentional  Abortion;  Aoeidental  Abortion;  Sterility; 
Kerrous  Derangementa ;  Sleep;  Indigeftioa;  OoBStipa.* 
tion ;  Menopause,  or  Chaage  of  Lifs. 

What  th$  FtopU  and  Preu  My  about  Mra,  Dr. 

GUa$otCi  Book. 

JVoai  P.  H.  Hatks,  M.  B.,  <^  WaOtint,  N.  T. 

Its  ehiefest  charm  for  me  is  that  the  vnter  so  well 
understands  the  so  frequent  connection  of  a  troubled 
spirit  with  broken  heftltb.  and  that  from  the  fountain  of 
her  own  warm  Christian  nearl*  and  from  her  experience 
as  physician,  wife,  and  mother,  aha  knows  so  wsAl  how  to 
**  mtnister  to  a  mind  diseased." 

Drom  Mrs.  Suiar  B.  A.  Bollxt,  M.  D.,  Jtodksster,  IT.  T, 

No  mother  will  read  it  who  will  not  thersafterbe  better 
prepared  to  lOTingly  and  underrtandingly  guard  snd  care 
for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  her  children.  I 
haTO  set  it  circulating  among  my  paUents. 

From  Mrs.  Ba.  WnrsLOW,  Wa»hington,  Z>.  C. 

It  does  me  good,  and  it  will  do  erery  one  good  for  whom 
it  was  written.  What  a  happy  thought  it  waa  for  tiie 
author  to  diffuse  herself  m  Buon  a  quiet,  modest  way  orer 
the  hearts  and  liTes  of  those  she  bad  pxcriouBly  blessed  I 

From  Mrs.  Stamlbt,  of  the  FmaU  CcUeffe,  EbmirOf  IT,  F. 

I  beliere  it  to  ho  the  book  abors  al  others  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  mothers  Andmaldems  to  help  and  to 
guide  them  in  regurd  to  those  topics  and  fonctions  pecu- 
liar to  woman. 

i^VoN*  Ber.  Jossra  Smrw,  Orand  Xaptds,  Mich. 

She  nas  written,  in  Christian  lore,  on  a  theme  which  is 
really  sacred,  but  U  made  so  much  a  medium  of  quackery. 

From  Mrs.  Da.  Salxs,  Mmira,  X,  T. 

I  would  rather  hare  writien  that  book  than  been  queen 
of  the  greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  I 

There  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  can  be  perrerted,  or 
misused,  so  as  to  do  any  harm.  We  wish  the  book  oonld 
be  read  in  every  household  in  our  country. — Z^O>oral 
Chrittian^  A'.  T, 

This  book  treats  in  a  thorought  1^  delicate  w^inror  of 
all  the  troubles,  cares,  and  dtsesMS  of  women.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  hodk  of  its  class  we  hare 
yet  seen.— Oodey*c  Lad}f  Book. 

We  wish  the  chapter,  **  Confidential  to  Mothen,*»airiit 
be  published  as  a  tract  and  sent  to  every  motiier  inllie 
Vad.—H.arperU  Magasine. 

Ko  nonsense  in  it— Som  FrameUco  JUa  Colifomian. 

A  book  we  can  safely  renommwnd.— JiOty*#  Jfoponfis. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Lady  Agents  Wanted. 

wS"  Lady  Agents  of  good  moral  character  can  sell  hun- 
dreds of  copieii  of  thia  work.    Forftirther  particulars  ad- 
WOOD  tt  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  Kew  Yo». 


Parturition  Without  Pain; 

OB, 

A  ICode  of  Directions  for  Avoiding 

most  of  the  Pains  and  Dangers 

of  Ohild-bearing. 

EDITEI)    BY  V.    Xi.    HOItBBOOK,    IC  D., 
Editor  of  Tm  WamAf.p  or  Hxaus. 


Th$  Second  SdiHon  eontainM,  in  addition^  a  practicai 
JStoo^  on  the  "Ckro  of  ChOdron**  by  Mr*. 
Ctemenee  8.  Loner^  M.  D.,  Jhm  of  tke 
If.  r.  Medical  CoUege  jfor  Womm, 


CONTENTS: 

1.  HBALTHFlTUrESS  OF  GHILD-BBABIKO. 

S.  DAHOBBS  OF  PBEYJCNTIO|ra. 

S.  MBDICAI.  OPINIOHS  AS  TO  BSOAPnTQ  PATSC . 

4.  PBEPARATIOir  FOE  MATBBITITT. 

5.  EXEB0I8B  DUBINO  PBBQNAHCY. 

6.  THB  8ITZ  BATH  AKB  BATSOrQ  6BX£- 
BALLT. 

7.  WHAT  FOOD  TO  EAT  AKD  WHAT  TO  ATOID. 

8.  THE  MIin>  DUBINO  PBEOITANOT. 

9.  THE  AILMEIITS  OF  .FBBGNAHCT  A2a< 
TBEIB  BEMEDIBS. 

10.  FEMALE  PHT8ICIAKS,  ABTJBSTHEIIGS. 

To  which  are  added: 

L  The  Husband's  Duly  to  his  Wift.  S  Best  Ass  ftw 
Bearing  Ghildien.  S.  Shall  SicUy  People  beoaau  PiajK^itfL 
4.  Small  Fiunilles.  5.  Importance  of  Fhysiolofieal  Adap- 
tation of  Husband  and  Wift.  6.  Celibofcy.  7.  SUbcIs  <  f 
Tobacco  on.  Oflkpriag.  0.  lAtest  Disooreries  as  to  the 
Determining  the  Sex  of  Ofiipring.  9.  Fbther^  «e.  Mf^> 
er's  Influence  on  the  Child.  10.  Shall  PAgnani  Wotsfa 
Work.  11.  Effects  of  Intellectual  Activity  on  Ntittbcr  of 
Oflbpring     13.  Important  Testimony. 

W%at  ti  Said  about  FmrUaiUon  wUhomt  Tain. 

Mrs.  Susan  Ererett,  M.  D.,  amoet  sueoessftd  toctmw  <!^ 
Health  Topics  to  women  says:  **  My  appracmtion  is  K^ 
eipiessed  by  an  order  Ibr  n  *Tn*Trii  Tfriumns^  vhioh  joe 
will  please  nil  so  soon  as  practicable." 


ch.^:- 


Dr.  George  H.  Etuntt.  a  Moefc  sofuwBiiliihija  mar^tr-y 
and  lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  writes:  *":; 
fthould  be  read  by  erery  mother  and  maiden  in  the  Us< 
A  practical  understanding  of  your  book 
bearing  a  pleasant  duty,  iiealtiiy  ehildnn  a 
and  abortion  ftolWi,  as  w«U  as  wicked." 


Mary  A.  Llrermore,  Editor  of  Hie  Woosaa'a 
Boston,  sajrs :  **  Tour  book  can  not  be  too  hl^ 
mended,  aa   oontaming   indiiipeiisahle 


It 


f  I 


As  a  whole,  the  Tohmw  is  erne  of  the  nosft 
ditions  to  our  stock  of  domestic  medical  love  which  h ^ 
appeared  in  many  years,  and  should  be  as  mudi  ci  • 
companion  book  aa  a  good  cook  book  or  a  ^^^frrm  ma^ra- 
zine.— J^sie  Tork  Oloftt. 

The  course  recommended  can  not  flUl  to  be  hcooefis;!;. 
'^Btoeher't  CkriMUan  Union. 

Olad  to  see  tndi  books  from  ths  AmfTiean  pnm.~ 
JUathodiU  iNtw  York). 

Oontaiaa  suggastiogsi  d  tha  gieatsat  Talae.--  nzim'i 
CMdon  Age. 

A  woim  Wnoee  exoulenoe  sui passes  ouFpowtootsi.- 
mend.— Asio  Tork  MaU. 

The  piloe  by  mall,  $1.00,  puis  it  withtai  «fe«  vsaoh  of  all. 

Address  WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOX,  PnbUhm, 

15  Lai^t  Stnet,  B«w  T«Bk. 


ADVEBTI81NQ    UEPAKTMENT. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 

13  &  16  Laight  Street,  New  York  City. 


A.   L.  "WOOD,   M.  D.,    Physician. 


Tn  alJHti  of  {Us  butltBllaB,  vhidi  tua  been  n  nicoaural  upnitiaD  tar  man  lliu  Iwuty  ri^i*-  ■>"■  t'O'Iol'li 
TJB.  ;  1.  Tba  TnktnuBt  usd  Cots  or  tbg  Sill,  wttlioDt  pnlJBnliig  Uum,  bj  Ejrtlaila  agtsclt*  almui. 

J.  To  tninLib  iL  plunnt,  geiii>lItoKi  lo  frisuli  of  HjiIhui  llin>q(liant  (fas  world,  irlicii*Tert]uiT™llUili(iilr. 

aVB.Il    BXtrAKTBIBirT. 

TZhm^oidi  of  InniJulA  haro  bam  mrn—riTlj  txVKUd  &t  thlo  Initltntloii  dqrlng  Ula  pdiBt  Iventy  Jbi^^  u^d  ^^  &BU 
l9  kihAO  ^ hciOTVr  11h  Bnfliili  lukeoa^  ii  vpokn.  Its  upplUncci  f(>r  tha  tnatment  of  diteoio  wiUiout  iha  lue  of 
poisonoiu  divfi  Aitt  tlu  mOHt  eTt£iuLt«  nnd  oamplate  of  uij  irutituto  in  AmodcK,    They  campriBO  tho  cdebr&tod 

Turkish  Bathfl,  Eleotrlo  Baths,  Vapor  Baths,  Swedish  Movement  Cure, 
IMaohlne  Vibrations,  tbBnn«dui<ici(iuuiT«»Hiiia» of  tin  Water  Cure,  Lifting  Cure, 

Ml  asnetiem,  Henltlinil  Food,  ■  Pleaunt  Hume,  ols.  etc  Faitlnilu  Uteslion  1*  glTcn  to  Ibc  inicsiBil  of  lU 
fomu  of  Caaasia  disease,  mpmUIIt  of  IHkamULtia,  Ooot,  jyjtrtt^  Coutipaian,  Torplditf  oT  tba  LiTcr, 
^Vask  i*atS  *ad  liuipiait  Caiuiinipt[oii,  Fonlr^  Poor  Cinnlition,  Oanenl  DeUlitj,  Onrratnro  of  tba  Spbu, 
ftcmrol*,  Diaeaan  of  tha  akin,  nicrina  Veaknaiaaa  asd  DuplacaioniU,  Spmutonliiia,  etc.  Acj  ona  wiiblng  fortber 
ixifiiniiatiiia  ibDiOd  Send  fOr  a  Circular,  Mmtalninc  (BitbBT  puitknlua,  taima,  etc.,  wblekwIU  ba  Hot 

BOAaBIWa    SBPAKTKSITT. 

W»  an  opes  at  lUl  boon  of  Uia  Day  and  Higbt  fbr  tba  rMtpUon  oC  Beaidan  and  Fatianle.  Our  location  is  oon- 
T«ai<aitar  BaHaa.fVoH  the  Kulnsd  Dapo:s  nod  Steamboat  LaodiDgs,  nadlottw  bnidDMaparCof  Ihecitj.  Street  can 
p«^  aaar  tka  dam  to  all  parte  «f  the  city,  makliiir  Lt  a  tct7  aoaTeDlant  stoppins-plaoe  for  pczvou  rlBitJog  fho  dtj  on 
OmUbit  it  msp\x^w:liitii,  Sal  KiwUi)/ Food,  BiaWifidlKPr^arid,  and  rltnltiifi!.  In 
Tfltpects  it  is  nna^oaUd*    Com«  and  Sc<  I  end  laam  bow  to  Uto  healthfol] j  at  home.    Terma  reawneWft. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors. 


TEE    HEBALD    OF    HEALTB 


"THE  AMERICAN  PIANO," 

MANUFACTURED    BT 

OOANE,   WINS   A   CUSHINB, 

«a3    BKOOaiB    STBBBT,    XBW    TOBS. 

••  For  BBlih  mad  elaguit  wonuuuUp,  M  nil  u  (oc  povn,  alutldtr  ot  toiuli,  msd  (WMtiUM  af  lona.  It  lUBdi 
lurinlad."— cnriOiu  /ngiifnr,  If.  T^  Db.  U,  UM-      - 

*'  Ita  nptiloT  qiulitli*  of  iaaa,  lit  aze*U«Boa  st  mnkmaoiililii,  and  tba  t>«*tUf  oT  ill  aaltb  kn  nptdl;  cxtcndiD; 
in  pnpultiHr."— OjkrMuH  riuas,  ^.  r^  Sept.  11  Kill. 

rsT inpnTgianit  that  goat  to  make »  flnt-dui  ^bdo,  uid  it  ii  Jwwrillj  pt^aUi  wbnrn  <t 


kaoTn."— .SEaiulanI,  CMtaga,  Oct.  S.  laTO 


}**f 


Iitha 

BBA£TH    BZEB.OXSE. 

HO  WEIGHTS   USED. 

Wlilla  •dtptfd  la  tha  powm  of  tba  atblda.  it  ii  (qwilf 
M>  to  woman  uil  childrni,  or  M  penoni  in  Uia  moat  dalf- 

A  lew  mimita  cnrdM  full  day  nffldant,  and  if  taken 
tt  nlgbt.  induco  ntmhinc  •!»?■ 
It  la  •[  nn«  man  baaatunl.  eompaot,  tai  danblo.  Ii»- 
±  cheaper,  than  an;  otber  good  appantna 


Saratoga  Springs  Kemedial 

INSTITUTE.— New  ImproTemeDU,  in  moders  and  ale. 
gul  ityla.  DBS.  BTBONO,  Ita  Propnetora.  an  gradn- 
ataa  otUia  Halieal  DepuOnaBtof  Maw  Yait  DnlTamity. 
■nd  giTB  nndalKMationto  Luns,  PemaiSi>i>d 

Ohronfoi>i«»«^ 

Among  Ita  Ipwial  appUaiuti  are  tha  Tnrkiali,  Bnlphm. 
Air.  BtualaBi  and  EJeotro-Tliarmal  Bath*,  EqnallHT  ot 
Tacnom  TnaUuU,  Swadiah  UaTament  Cure,  Hydio- 

iBOoned 

-    -   -     -ler.  T.  I. 

lur  willam 


The  BLMraA  Wateb  Curb  will 

han-oHned  Mot  lit  forth*  noaptlaB  of  patlenla.bdBg 
Bndet  the  nnen]  cue  of  Itr.  S.  O  Oteuon  and  Xn.  K. 
B.  Qlaaaoo.  V.  D..  aiaktcd  bj  IDa  Ii.  Z.  firooka.  Ad- 
arrm  for  Circular,  w«h  Slaun,  8.  O.  OIXABON,  M.  D, 
WalerOnre,  Btoin,  New  YoA.  nj-tf 


Healds'  Hygeian  Home. 

VILICKOTOM,  SELAVARK. 
A  Splendid  Sunimir  Eiiidntt  for  Inraiidi ! 

DRS.  ruaET  and  UARY  E.EBALD  opaned  Hi'.' 
new  intUIation  tn  Uia  Hniaaie  tnntment  of  isTul^ii 
<wllbout  tnedidnel.  JAN.  1,1871. 

Dr.  U.  H-BtaUcbnonlT  Dr.  Toik)wBB  widely  knnn 
to  Hnl«nia(B  dBTiai  aaranl  nan'  pnstlaeMOiii  Hooir. 
DuiTlIle,  H.  T.  Or.  V.  HmM  baa  alwi  bad  Utrb  Bf*- 
tianea  to  the  H jgtenio  ajatan  of  treatmant. 

The  buildings ^laBntihllT  loeued  in  lb*  ■eburSi  of  i 
moat  dollriittni  and  healthihl  ottf,  Bear  tba  nnaatic  B3J 
hiatorio  BrBBdnrlai',  aad  oniiookBia  tba  SelHuc 
RlTer,  ta  entirelr  new,  and  waa  planned  ezimalT  foi  i 
'^Onn.'*  Etotj  aparbaent  la  wannod  hv  s^awi-^tifi 
Air,  aad  UumvUV  wtVlalad.  tbu  giTfaw  a  jwi  or- 
mnaphara,  froa  from  all  gaa  and  doit,  and  lti*Hriii«  iti 
oomWt  and  welfare  of  winter  gneeta.  City  adTant^.n, 
■wltii  ptmauntry  air  and  turrtmiulinfi.  Tba  beat  ap;>-- 
ancoa  prorided  for  Water  and  Sun  Ba&ia,  Bvediah  llun- 
nente.  Mo.  lira.  H.  will  darot*  eapadal  attenticD  -.a 
ladr  patlenta,  giring  lhemtbobenafltDfkiBdl;in-m|i>rtT 
aa  well  aa  of  enerlene*  and  ikiU.  Th*  Hnpwic  d>i 
(applied,  will  include  the  eboioeet  tcaah  and  eaiucd  fruU 
and  Tpgvtablea ,  and  rarlad  (krlBafeoua  pnpAntioiia. 

KaJlroadcamannlcatlMiIfoRli,  SoBlb,  *'—*-—'  vm 

■3*  Pot  Circolart,  ele..  addrraa,  with  Btamp,  HBALliS' 
HYQEtAN  HOHE,  yf-- 


reat  Chance  for  Agents. 


iwT-atrand  Whilt  V 


bam  atreat,  Chicago,  IlL 


Dudley  KeUy's 

Boot  and  Shoe  Emporium, 

m  aoDsoK  sTRBsr,  ifsw  tobk. 

One  Door  (mm  Spring. 

A  clicrioe  and  Mlect  itnck  af  tba  beat  gooda  manuilv 
tured  in  New  York,  for  iadiea,  nBtlemao  and  diildnn. 
alwara  OB  baud,  whloh  Iwillialfat  lowerprfoea  tbaaaiT 
other  honae  Ib  the  dtf. 

Ooodi  cheerfQllT  euhaBged  and  naDeT-  retimdtd  d 


"  Amer.  School  Zurt,."  foondeJ 

MS,  Ii  a  nUabU  and  yratUeal  KdueaUinal  Bmr^m 
To  aid  thoaa  who  vbbI  wallMjoallfled  Teatiun ; 
To  lopnaant  Teaaban  wIh  aack  pealtiaaa ; 
TOfflMpannta  infonoalian  of  good  eebooli; 
To  (en,  rent,  and  excbuge  School  Propertlca. 
Biitaaa  yaaia  haT»>ir»(ti  it  aaeiiu  In  neatint "  mi 

J.  v.  BCmtttMERHOMf.  A.  M.,  AMiwit, 
Xf-llt  II  Send  aimt  J/tm  Yort. 


ABYEBTISINO    BEPABTMEKT. 
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Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine 

Paie&tad  Feb.  14,  I860,  and  Sept.  18k  1888. 


JUc€i9edauFinirriMatauGreaiFair^auAwun'' 

enn  HMtOuU,  in  New  Tcrk^  OcL  28,  1887,  a,nd  higUa 
premium/or  tt«  Bett  Man^fae^wring  Machine  at  Ihe  Patit 
Kxpotition,  Jvlf^  1887. 

Vo.  1,  FAIOLT  MACHINE. 

This  machiiM  u  eoattnaotad  «a  •  new  ininoipl«  of 
DitichaBinii,  pooeMtag  11M07  rmre  and  Talvabla  inptxiTa- 
menta,  baTing  bean  erainiiiad  by  tba  inott  protomMi  ax- 
perta,  aal  proaonaead  to  ba  aimpUoltj  and  parfeotlon 
combined. 

Tba  foUowlaf  axa  iba  priadpal  objaetiona  nifad  againat 
Sewing  Maohinea : 

1.  EsueariTa  ftitigna  to  iba  operator. 

2.  Uabillty  to  gal  out  of  ordar. 

3.  Expensa.troubla,  and  low  of  tlma  in  repairing. 

4.  Incapacity  to  aaw  arary  daacription  of  matariaL 

5.  Duagreaaua  noiaa  wbila  in  opcmtion. 

The  Empixa  Sawing  ICaebina  is  axampi  fnm.  all  tbaaa 
obiectiooa.  AddxaastbaBMPIBBflBWIiraifACHIHE 
CO.,  »4  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

For  36  Subscribers  and  $70, 

to  Thb  Hjca^xu  or  Hbalts,  we  will  send  an  Empir 
Sewing  Macbina  wortb  $60 

-WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK. 
f.tf  \b  Laigbt  Street,  New  York 

DAWA   BXOSrO&D'S 

NEW  IMPBOYEB   FAMILY 

KNITTING     MACHINE. 

SlfOOO  to  S8,000  a  year 

Agcnta  ean  make  in  ahnoat  any  section  of  tba  country, 
•fllmr  Dana  Biokford*s  New  and  Improrad  FAMILY 
K^NirrER.  Tbis  Macbme  is  guaranteed  in  its  present 
coxnpleteness,  to  meet  eTerv  want  of  tbe  bonsebold,  fbr 
cither  domestic  or  fancy  work.  Price  $25.  Send  stamped 
envelope,  with  ftiU  directions,  for  an  illustrated  book. 

Address  DANA  BICXEORD,  Vioa-frasldent  and 
General  Agent,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y.  s-Ot 

The  *'HoMX  Cibclb"  is  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapert  illustrated  atory  papers  in  tlie  United 
iStates,  brimful  of  good  things  every  veelc. 
Only  (2  a  year^  Inssides  a  heantifal  magazine 
given  firee  a  whole  year  to  every  sahsoriber. 
Splendid  preminms  for  clubs,  such  as  costly 
gold  watehes  and  silver- ware.  Single  copiosy  ff 
cents,  for  sale  everywhere.  Sample  copies  sent 
free  by  addressing  the  publisher,  F.  Qleason, 
No.  42  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tp'DT?!?  for  a  month  to  all  who  ask  for  ipedmens. 
X  XvIjXj  Free  fli»r  Thirteen  Months  to  all  who  sand 
lour  new  Sabsoribers,  and  |8;  each  new  Subscriber  also 
receiring  tbe  extra  month  vbbb.  Trb  Poanjofn  TaAif- 
acBXPT.  one  of  tba  largest,  moat  entertaining  and  instruo- 
tive  Literary  and  Family  WeakUaa  in  the  country.  Boren 
months,  on  trial,  for  $1.00  All  leading  Periodicals 
clubbod  with  on  terma  worth  inquiring  mto. 
Addzeai  '*  TRANSOKIPT.x 
Portland,  Ma. 

Xadies  deamag  to  procnre  a 

FIKST  CLASS  Sawing  Machine,  agamst  easy  monthly 
instalments,  may  apply  at  294  Bowery,  1&7  East  Twenty* 
sixth  street,  and  477  Ninth  avenaa,  N.  Y.  Good  work  at 
highest  prices  if  daairad.  s-12t 

Oalesbnrg  Water- Onre. 

DBS.   McOALL  h  BLACK,  FreprieU^t,    CaDs 
sponded  to.   Sand  for  Circular.  n^l 


2d  U8T  or  800X8 

TOR  SALE  MI  WOOD  #  IIOLBROOK, 
15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

DIPTHERIA ;  Its  Nature,  History, 

Causes,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  on  Hygienic  princi- 
plaa,ata    Price,  by  mail,  $I2S. 

It  contains  dtapters  on  the  Na«logy  and  Technology 
of  Diptharia,  Desoription  and  Pathology  of  Diptheria, 
the  ftlse  Membrane,  History  and  InfBctionsness  of  Dip- 
thana,  its  Causae  and  Mortality,  Complications  and  Se- 
quel*, Morbid  Anatomy  of  Dlptberia,  the  Drug  and  the 
Hygienic  Treatment,  Stimulation,  ato. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLAT- 

POBM ;  or.  An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.  Being  the  substance  of  Addresses  delivered 
in  the  Queen's  Concert  Booms,  London ;  to  which  is  ad- 
ded a  Discussion  on  tbe  Modus  Operandi  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.    Price,  by  mail,  50  canta. 

This  exoallent  Temperance  document  should  be  read 
by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  true  arguments 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

WATER  CURE  FOR  THE  MIL- 

LION.— The  processes  of  the  Water  Cure  Explained, 
Popular  Errors  Exposed,  containing  Bules  for  Bathing, 
Dieting,  Exercising,  Bec:pes  for  Cooking,  directions  for 
Home  Treatment,  and  cases  to  illustrate,  etc.  Price,  by 
mail,  80  cents. 

THE  TURKISH  BATH;  Its  His- 

tory  and  Pbilcsopby.  By  Erasmus  Wilson.  With  Notea 
acd  an  Appendix  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.— This  is  the 
only  book  on  the  Turkish  Bath  published  in  this  country. 
Illustrated.    Price  25  cents. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— 

Being  a  Priaa  Estay,  showing  that  tba  use  of  Tobacco  is 
a  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  aril.  By  HsNar 
OiBBOMB,  M.  D.,  Editor  Paoifle  Medical  and  Surgical 
JoumaL    Price,  by  mail,  90  cants. 

RATHE'3  MANUAL  OF  GTMNAS- 

TICS.  Illustrated.  For  Instruction  m  Classes  and  Pri- 
vate use.  Dio  Lewis's  System  Explained.  By  W.  L. 
Prloa  40  cants. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNOS.    CHving  their  Cause,  means  of  Prevention,  and 
methods  of  Cure.    Price  25  cents. 


AOBlfTS  WAITTBDI 

Agents  wanted  in  ayery  town  in  tbe  United  Statea 

to  canvass  for  THE  HERALD   OF  HEALTH  AND 

JOUBNAL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTT7BE,  and  aU  our 

Publications. 

Wa  give  tbe  meat  Libaial  laducemanta,  and  money  em 
be  made  and  good  dona  at  tba  same  time. 
For  terms,  address 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  Tork. 

Mrs.  Towne,  BCagnetic  and 

Electric  Physician,  14  Clinton  Place  (West  bth  Street), 
New  York.  Chronio  Inralids  tiaatea  with  oaie.  The 
Diseases  of  Women  treated  vith  great  ■aooeas*  jy-ltt* 
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THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH. 


GOOD    800X8. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY ;  or,  Signs  of 

Character,  as  manifested  througli  Temperament  and 
External  Fonns,  and  especially  in  the  *'  Human  Face 
DiTine.»»  With  more  than  one  thousand  JUuttratums. 
By  S.  B.  Wblu.  In  thx«6  rtylesof  binding.  Price,  in 
on«3 12mo  volume,  768  pp.,  handsomely  hound  in  muaiint 
$5 ;  in  heavy  call,  marbled  edges,  $8 ;  turkey  morooco 
full  giU,  $10. 

HOW  TO  READ  OHAEACTER.    A 

New  lUustrated  Hand-book  of  Phrenology  and  Physiog- 
nomy, for  -Students  and  Examiners,  with  a  Chart  for 
recording  the  sisea  of  the  different  Organs  of  the  Brain, 
in  the  Delineation  of  Character,  with  upwards  of  170 
Engravings.  Latest  and  best.  Paper,  $1.  Muslin,  $1.26. 

WEDLOCK;  or,  the  Right  Relations 

of  the  Sexes.  Disclosing  the  Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection, 
and  showing  who  may  and  who  may  not  Marry.  For 
both  Sexes.  By  S.  B.  Wells.  Plain,  #1.50;  Extra 
gUt,$2. 

THE  HUMAN  FEET.    Their  Shape, 

Dress  and  Proper  Care.  Showing  their  Natural  Perfect 
Shape  and  Construction ;  their  present  Deformed  Con-, 
dition;  and  how  Flat  Feet,  Distorted  Toes,  and  other 
Delects  arc  to  be  Prevented  or  Corrected ;  with  Direo- 
tious  for  Dressing  them  elegantly,  and  comfortably ; 
with  Hints  upon  various  matters  relating  to  the  general 
subject.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  A  handsome 
12mo,  $1.25. 

LIFE  AT  HOME ;  or,  The  Family  and 

its  Members.  Husbands,  Wives,  Parents,  Children, 
Brothers,  Sisters,  Employers  and  Employed,  etc  By 
Bjev.  William  Aikx a v,  D.D.  A  work  which  should  be 
found  in  every  family.    $1.90.    Extra  gilt,  $2.00. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN :  Considered  in 

their  Belations  to  each  Other,  and  to  the  World.  By 
HxHRT  C.  PxDDBX.    I2mo,  fiuxcy  doth.    Price  $1.00. 

MAN,  IN  GENESIS  AND   IN   GE- 

OLOOY ;  or,  the  Biblical  Account  of  Man*s  Creation, 
tested  by  Scientific  'Xlieories  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity. 
By  JosEPu  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  One  volume, 
12mo.    Price  $1.00. 

CHILDREN,      THEIR      DISEASES 

AND  MAKAQBMEHT.    ByJoRLSiixw.    Price  $1.50. 

COMBE  ON  INFANCY.    An  excellent 

work.   Price  $1.25. 

HYDROPATHIC   ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Price  $4.50. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUJNGS.    Price  25  cents. 

EXHAUSTED  VITALITY.    Price  ♦!. 
HOW  TO  BATHE.    Price  30  cents. 

Now  Ready. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT   PAIN. 

Price  $1.00. 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid.    By  WOOD  ft  HOLBROOK, 
18  ft  15  Laight  btreet,  Kew  York. 


List  of  Articles  for  Sale  by 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOK,  No.  15  Laight  Street,  Kew  York. 

BACOK'S  HOME  GYMNASIUM,  with -book 

of  explanation  and  100  cats,  $10. 

Trapeee  Adjustnent,  with  82  iUnstratSons,  $3  50. 


-Swing  A^jnstme&t,  for  duldxen,  tX  50. 


Each  part  sold  separately.    The  whole,  $15. 

This  ia  the  most  ralnable  piece  of  Gymnastio  app^n- 
tue  for  home  uao  ever  inrented.  Any  one  can  uae  it.  Tgz 
weak  cheate,  backs,  and  sides  its  nse  is  the  beat  remotlr 
known.  A  half  hoQr*s  use  of  it  daily  woald  preveat  ac. 
core  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  fionBTrmptioti 

6YBIKGES.~The  best  styles  in  market. 
Usual  style,  by  mail,  $3,  For  chOdren,  with  By*  «£i 
Ear  Douche  for  sores,  etc.,  $2.  The  Spray  8yxiage»  ^\ 
The  Trade  supplied. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— "We  still  liave  a  ff  w 
Bound  Volumes  for  1868,  1861,  1867,  1868  and  1669  fcr 
Bale,  postpaid,  by  mail,  for  $3  Soon  H  will  be  fanpostlbl^ 
to  obtam  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS— bo  th&' 
every  one  oan  bind  their  numbers  and  prcMrre  Ihesi 
neatly.    50  cents. 

BREAD  FANS— for  makiiMC  Ugr^t,  aeraUU 
Bread  without  soda,  saleratns,  yeast,  or  other  poi9cnk;3.' 
compounds.    Only  by  Express,  $1 85. 

HAND  MILLS— for  crackiog  Wlieat,  nuLkiii^^ 
Busk,  Hominy,  etc   By  Express,  $8. 

BEST  GRAHAM  CRACKERS— per  bur^  I 

$10     Half  barrel  -88  lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTRIC   MACHINES— Kidder's,  l^.t 
Manufactuied,  $20  to  $28. 

FILTERS.— Simmon8*s,  Syphon,  $3. 

Hygienic  Borne  Water  Core, 

687  OaUfomia  Street, 

SASr  PBAKCISCO,  CaL 

This  is  by  fisr  the  most  eztendTe  and  complete  Una'-^ 
InstitutA  on  the  Padflc  Coast,  based  itrictly  on  the  tiv 
gicnic  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Smith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  with  sf-^ 
iat- reference  to  its  supplying  the  ^aoe  in  Ban  Francl- 
that  the  Laight  Street  House  and  Hygienic  Institute  f  ^  -- 
nishes  to  the  Mends  of  Health  Befonn  in  New  Tmk  r-. 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  all  v:  . 
may  desiw  hocpitalities,  and  the  Boarding  Departmezi*  .< 
well  arranged  for  the  acoomaodation  of  the  fhec<L-    ) 
Hygiene  throughout  the  ooaa     All  are  contiaUy  mr^u  t 
to  yisit  our  heauthitil  Home. 

BABIiOW  J.  SMITH.  M.  J>^ 

Oonsmting  Physioan. 
B.  8.  MACBETH,  M.  B., 

aug-tf  Attending  FhyaSdaB. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  41 "» 

Canal  Street.    Ladies*,  Gentlemen's,  Boys*.  MlsBn*  ut 
Ohildren*s  Boots,  Shoes  and  BubberSf  in  all  their  r--  -> 
ties,  always  on  hand.    Work  made  to  order,  and  Rer^i. 
ing  done  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reasonable  terma 

DAVTD  WALKER, 
n-ly  Ko.  415  Canal,  oomer  SoUiTaa  Street. 

D.  H.  Faiux,  Printer^  at  Ou  Mfgimie  InMM^  ^.  i 
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